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TO  WALTER  WILSON,  ESQ.,  OF  BATH. 


London,  September,  1S40. 
Mt  deav  Sir, 

Tbbbe  is  no  one  to  whom  I  can  more  fitly  inscribe  this  volume  than  the 
author  of  *  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Daniel  De  Foe,'  who  has  ho 
well  succeeded  in  doing  justice  to  the  fair  fame  of  that  great  and  excellent 
man,  and  in  recovering  the  memory  of  those  public  servicex  which  entitle  him 
to  be  enrolled  amongst  the  patriots  and  benefactors  of  his  country. 

Up  to  the  publication  of  your  work,  though  De  Foe  had  slept  with  h\» 
fathers  for  nearly  a  century,  no  satis&ctory  attempt  had  been  made  to  do 
homage  to  his  worth,  and.  in  fact,  there  was  no  English  author  of  equal  merit 
of  whom  so  little  was  popularly  known.  The  narrative  of  Mr  Chalmci-s, 
though  valuable  in  some  respects,  was  far  too  scanty  to  satisfy  the  admirers 
of  De  Foe,  or  to  assist  them  in  attaining  a  just  knowledge  of  his  charactiT 
as  a  man  and  as  a  writer,  while  the  introduction  to  Mr  Cadell's  edition  of 
'  Robinson  Crusoe'  is  rather  a  criticism  than  a  memoir.  As  you  well  remark : — 
**  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  narratives  of  De  Foe,  must  be  satisfied 
that  no  one  could  be  so  competent  to  become  his  own  biographer  as  the 
author  of  *  Robinson  Crusoe.'  His  accurate  painting  from  nature,  his  skill 
in  the  delineation  of  character,  and  the  interest  which  he  contrives  to  throw 
over  the  commonest  incidents,  all  combine  to  enchant  the  reader,  and  to 
inspire  a  wish  that  so  masterly  a  pen  had  been  employed  in  telling  his  own 
■tory  to  posterity.  This  was  in  a  measure  demanded  by  the  eventful  nature 
of  his  life,  and  the  misrepresentations  which  he  suffered  from  his  political 
oitponents;  nor  is  the  regret  diminished  when  we  consider  the  multiplicity  of 
his  writings,  which  being  mostly  anonymous,  arc  now  in  some  measure  difficult 
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to  be  identified.  In  the  absence  of  bis  own  pen,  a  biography  of  De  Foe  from 
the  hands  of  a  contemporary,  conversant  with  bis  history,  and  competent  to 
appreciate  his  character,  would  have  been  a  rich  addition  to  oar  literature. 
But  he  probably  out-lived  all  his  friends,  and  neglected  to  preserve  the  requisite 
materials  for  such  a  work." 

To  supply  the  deficiency,  there  required  a  person  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  the  history  of  the  period  in  which  De  Foe  flourished,  and  master 
of  his  various  works,  in  connection  with  all  that  has  been  said  of  him  by  his 
friends  and  his  enemies ;  and  the  result  has  shown,  that  no  one  could  have 
been  found  more  qualified  for  the  task  than  yourself. 

Independently  of  this  claim  upon  my  marked  respect,  the  rare  liberality 
which  has  afforded  me  the  free  use  of  your  valuable  library,  and  which  has 
alone  enabled  me  to  proceed  with  my  important  undertaking,  of  furnishing 
the  reading  world  with  the  first  and  only  complete  collection  of  the  writings 
of  Daniel  De  Foe,  amply  entitles  you  to  this  public  acknowledgment  of  my 
gratitude. 

BeUeve  me,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obliged  and  faithful  Servant, 

WILLIAM  HAZLITT. 


PREFACE. 


Mb  Cbalmebs,  in  hU  '  Life  of  De  Foe, 'justly  rcmarksi  that  "  it  is  one  of  the 
chief  reproachefi  of  our  press,  that  no  uniform  collected  edition  of  the  works  of 
this  eminently  national  writer  has  ever  appeared."  Hitherto  the  possession  of 
anything  like  a  collection  of  De  Foe's  writings  has  amounted  to  an  enviable 
monopoly,  the  result  of  infinite  ejqpense  and  infinite  research;  and  thus  it  is 
that  productions  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  reader,  high  or  low, 
are  encased  as  rare  jewels  within  the  library  doors  of  a  few  wealthy  literati. 
The  present  edition  wilt  furnish  the  world  with  an  entire  collection  of  these 
works,  at  a  price  which  will  render  them  accessible  to  the  humblest  classes^ 
and  in  a  form  which  will  not  disgrace  the  book-case  of  the  highest. 

De  Foe  was  a  giant  in  literature :  there  is  no  English  author  who  has 
written  so  variously,  and  few  who  have  written  so  well.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  subject  which  has  not  been  illustrated  by  his  graceful  and  powerful 
pen.  There  h  no  class  of  readers  to  whom  he  does  not  successfully  address 
himself.  Though  known,  until  of  very  late  years,  almost  entirely  as  a  writer 
of  fiction,  which  will  probably  constitute  the  basis  of  his  fame  in  tiucceeding 
times,  it  was  for  politics  chiefly  that  he  acquired  distinction  with  his  contem- 
poraries, who  bore  witness  to  the  influence  of  his  writings.  In  the  conflict  of 
parties  from  the  reign  of  Charles  II  to  the  accession  of  George  I,  few  persontf 
look  a  more  active  share ;  and  in  the  number  of  his  publications,  he  probably 
outstripped  all  the  other  writers  of  his  time.  During  ten  of  hb  busiest  years, 
and  those  the  most  factious  in  English  historyt  he  was  the  sole  writer  of  a 
periodical  paper  which  appeared  three  times  a  week,  and  contained  many 
elaborate  eaaays  upon  the  most  important  subjecta  in  trade  and  [wlitics.  These, 
and  his  other  labours,  constitute  a  mine  which  none  can  explore  without  being 
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enriched  with  much  that  is  precious  In  wisdom,  impressive  in  eloquence,  and 
striking  in  truth.  Many  of  the  topics  upon  which  he  employed  his  pen,  are 
of  vital  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  community,  extending  even  to  the 
foundations  of  government,  ond  the  principles  that  regulate  the  intercourse  of 
society.  If  their  purpose  was  temporary,  their  utility  is  far  from  having 
ceased  with  the  occasion  :  for  without  insisting,  that  it  is  never  unseasonable 
to  recal  the  attention  of  mankind  to  such  subjects,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
no  man  who  sits  down  to  study  the  history  of  his  country  with  minute  exactness, 
can  hope  for  satisfaction  upon  a  variety  of  points,  without  a  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  the  writings  of  De  Foe. 


THE  LIFE 


OF 


DANIEL   DE    FOE 


Damel  Dje  Foe,  or  Foe,  as  the  name  was  originally  spelt,*  was  bom  in  London, 
in  the  parish  of  St  Giles,  Cripplcgatc,  in  the  year  IGCl.t  The  name  is  obviously  a  cor- 
ruption of  ybt,  and  of  French  origin.  For  centuries  there  was  a  family  so  called  seated 
in  Warwickshire,  as  we  are  informed  by  De  Foe  himself  in  his  •  Tour  through  Great 
Britain.'  Whether,  however,  the  author  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe*  was  or  was  not  entitled 
to  claim  affinity  with  Norman  blood,  is  as  uncertain  as  it  is  immaterial.  What  he  may 
have  wanted  in  titles  of  honour,  and  the  gifts  of  fortune,  was  amply  coiupensateJ  for  in 
the  possession  of  many  other  excellences  of  a  far  more  valuable  nature. 

The  grandfather  of  De  Foe,  the  first  person  among  his  ancestors  of  whom  anything 
is  positively  known,  was  a  substantial  yeoman  who  farmed  his  own  estate  at  Klton,  in 
Northamptonshire.  The  old  gentleman  kept  a  pack  of  hounds,  which  indicated  both  his 
wealth  and  his  principles  as  a  Royalist,  for  the  Puritans  did  not  allow  of  the  sports  of 
the  field,  though  his  grandson  (contra  bonos  m0re$)  sometimes  indulged  in  them.  In 
allmling  to  this  circumstance,  our  author  in  one  of  the  Reviews,  in  reference  to  the 
practice,  common  in  his  time,  of  bestowing  names  that  were  the  result  of  party  animosity 
upon  the  brute  creation,  says, — "  I  remember  my  grandfather  had  a  huntsman,  that 
ascd  the  same  familiarity  with  his  dogs,  and  he  had  his  Ronndhead  and  his  Cavalier, 

*  Upon  what  occasion  it  was  that  De  Foe  made  the  alteration  in  his  name,  by  connecting 
with  it  the  foreign  pre6x,  nowhere  appears.  His  enemies  said  he  adopted  it  because  he  would 
not  be  thought  an  Englifhman  ;  but  this  is  a  mere  absurdity.  Oldmixon  intimates,  that  it  was  not 
until  after  he  had  stood  in  the  pillory  that  he  changed  his  name ;  and  Dr  Browne  tells  us,  that  he 
did  it  at  the  suggestion  of  Harley — 

"  Have  I  not  chang'd  by  your  advice  my  name  ?" 

But  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  testimony  of  either  of  these  writers  when  speaking  of  De 
Foe.  His  motive  was,  probably,  a  dislike  to  his  original  name,  either  for  its  import,  or  its 
harshness ;  or  he  might  have  been  desirous  of  restoring  it  to  its  Norman  origin.  A  correspondent 
having  bantered  the  '  Review,'  upon  its  import,  he  replies,  "  If  the  gentleman  bos  a  favourable 
ofrfnion  of  the  '  Review,'  we  fancy  he  will  not  dislike  it  upon  the  account  of  the  author's  name, 
as  like  a  thing  which  he  himself  is  not ;  being  a  foe  in  name  only,  not  in  nature  to  anybody." 

t  Until  of  late  years,  it  was  doubtful  in  what  town  or  county  ho  was  bom,  and  even  whether 
he  was  an  Englishman  or  a  foreigner.  A  Tory  writer,  who  published  a  lampoon  upon  him  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anoe,  under  the  title  of  ♦  The  Tnic-bom  Hugonot :  or  Daniel  Do  Foe,  a  Satyr,* 
supposes  him  to  have  been  of  French  extraction,  and  to  have  (M>nie  into  England  with  the  perse, 
cntcd  Protestants,  or,  as  this  author  would  term  them,  the  rebellious  subjects  of  Louis  XIV.  He 
speaks  thus-.— . 

"  Out  of  this  rebel  herd  our  rebel  sprung. 

And  brought  the  virtues  of  the  soil  along, 

A  mild  behariour  and  a  fluent  tongue  ; 

With  uplift  eyes,  and  w-ith  ambitious  heart. 

On  England's  theatre  to  act  his  part." 
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his  Goring,  and  Yds  Waller,  and  all  the  generals  of  both  armies  were  hounds  in  his 
pack  ;  till  the  times  taming,  the  old  gentleman  was  fiain  to  scatter  the  pack,  and  make 
them  up  of  more  dog-like  snmames."  It  was  probablj  from  this  relative  that  De  Foe 
inherited  a  freehold  estate,  of  which  he  was  not  a  little  Tain,  and  which  seems  to  have 
influenced  his  opinions  in  his  theory  of  the  right  of  popular  election,  and  of  the  British 
Constitution.  lie  refers  to  it  in  one  of  the  Reviews  in  the  following  terms : — "  I  have 
both  a  native  and  an  acquired  right  of  election,  in  more  than  one  place  in  Britain,  and 
as  such  am  a  part  of  the  body  that  honourable  house  represents  ;  and  from  hence,  I 
believe,  may  claim  a  right,  in  due  manner,  to  repr^ient,  complain,  address,  or 
petition  them." 

Our  author's  father,  James  Foe,  a  younger  son  of  the  Elton  squire,  was  a  person 
of  a  very  different  cast, — a  rigid  dissenter,  and  from  him  his  son  appears  to  have 
imbibed  the  grounds  of  his  opinions  and  practice.  He  was  apprenticed  to  John  Levit, 
a  butcher  in  London,  and  afterwards  followed  this  trade  upon  his  own  account,  in  the 
parish  of  St  Giles,  Cripplegate,  retiring  from  business  upon  a  respectable  competency, 
some  years  before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  or  about  the  year  1707. 

The  following  curious  memorandum,  signed  by  him  in  1705,  throws  some  light  on 
his  character,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  times  : — "  Sarah  Pierce  lived  with  us,  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  since,  about  two  years ;  and  behaved  herself  so  well  that  we 
recommended  her  to  Mr  Cave,  that  godly  minister,  which  we  should  not  have  done,  had 
not  her  conversation  been  becommg  the  gospel.  From  my  lodgings,  at  the  Bell,  in  Broad 
street,  having  left  my  house  in  Throgmorton  street,  October  10,  1705.  Witness  my 
hand,  James  Foe." 

This  is  all  that  is  known  of  our  anther's  immediate  ancestors.  He  had  some  col- 
lateral relations,  to  whom  he  allndes  occasionally  in  his  writings,  but  with  too  much 
brevity  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  kindred.  In  his  '  Tour  through  Great  Britain,'  ho 
mentions  a  relative  who  followed  the  employment  of  a  schoolmaster  at  Martoek,  in 
Somersetshire,  and  with  whom  he  maintained  a  friendly  intercourse.  In  one  of  hi^ 
works,  he  allndes  to  "  a  near  relation"  at  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire  ;  and,  in  another, 
he  draws  the  character  of  a  cousin,  who  seems  to  have  resided  in  London,  and  was  a  man 
of  abilities,  but  in  other  respects  far  from  estimable. 

The  mother  as  well  as  the  fother  of  De  Foe  being  a  strict  noncouformist,  under 
their  guidance,  and  the  ministrations  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Annesley,  an  esteemed  presbyteriuu 
minister,  who  had  been  ejected  from  the  living  of  Cripplegate,  be  was  early  initiated 
in  those  moral  and  religions  principles  which  give  such  a  lustre  to  his  8ubsc<iuent 
life  and  writings.  While  yet  a  boy,  he  manifested  a  cheerfulness,  vivacity,  and  buoy- 
ancy of  spirits,  with  a  remarkable  courage,  as  was  soon  displayed  in  that  spirit  of 
independence  and  unconqnerable  love  of  liberty,  which  he  maintained  throughout  hit> 
long  and  singularly  chequered  life.  In  one  of  his  Reviews  he  remarks,  of  himself,  "  From 
a  boxing  Elnglish  boy,  I  learnt  this  early  piece  of  generosity,  not  to  strike  my  enemj 
when  he  is  down,"  a  disposition  he  cherished  in  his  literary  contests. 

An  anecdote  referring  to  his  boyish  days,  and  preserved  by  himself,  may  be  recorded 
here  as  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  principles  and  conduct  of  his  pions  and  plain- 
hearted  parents  :— During  that  part  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II,  when  the  nation 
was  under  strong  apprehensions  of  a  Popish  govenunent,  and  religious  persons  were  the 
victims  of  Protestant  persecution,  it  being  expected  that  printed  Bibles  wouM  become 
rare,  or  locked  up  in  an  unknown  tongue,  many  honest  people,  struck  with  the  alarm, 
employed  themselves  in  copying  the  Bible  into  short-hand,  that  they  might  not  be 
destitute  of  its  consolations  in  the  hour  of  calamity.  To  this  tusk  young  De  Voe  also 
applied  himself,  and  he  tells  us  "  That  he  worked  like  a  horse,  till  he  had  written  out 
the  whole  Pentateuch,  when  he  gn-w  so  tired  that  he  was  willing  to  risk  the  rest." 
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At  the  nge  of  fourteen,  our  author,  being  intendeKl  for  the  clericnl  profession,  wns 
pUce<l  in  an  academy  at  Newington  green,  onder  the  direction  of  that  "  polite  and 
profoond  Bcholar."  the  Rev.  CharlcH  Morton,  whom  Do  Foe  delights  to  praise  as  "  a 
mitfter  who  taaght  nothing,  either  in  politics  or  science,  which  was  dangerous  to 
neiMrobical  g^remment,  or  which  was  improper  for  a  diligent  scholar  to  know." 

De  Foe's  attaiauientB  at  the  academy  appear  to  have  been  considerable.  He  tells  as, 
in  one  of  his  '  Reviews,'  that  he  had  been  nuuter  of  five  languages,  and  that  he  hwl 
studied  the  mathematics,  natnr&l  philosophy,  logic,  geography,  and  history.  With  the 
the<rry  and  practice  of  our  constitution  he  was  also  well  acquainted,  and  he  btudied 
politics  as  a  science.  Under  the  direction  of  his  tutor,  he  went  through  a  complete 
course  of  theology,  in  which  he  acquired  a  proficiency  that  enabled  him  to  cope  with 
the  most  acnte  writers  of  that  disputations  age.  His  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory was  also  considerable  ;  and  possessing  an  acuteness  of  intellect  thus  united  with 
variooa  reading,  few  persons  could  be  faun<l  who  were  fitter  advocates  for  the  cause  hi- 
expoused.  Yet  his  enemies  in  uftor  life  attiicked  him  as  "  an  illiterate  person,  without 
edaeation." — "  The  enemies  of  peace,"  says  he,  "  are  not  a  few  ;  and  he  that  preaches  a 
doctrine  men  care  not  to  follow,  when  they  cannot  object  against  the  subject,  they  will 
agaiintt  the  man.  He  is  no  scholar,  suys  one  ;  that's  true  :  he  was  an  apprentice  to  a 
koatr,  says  another  ;  that's  false  ;  and  adds  to  the  number  of  the  intolerable  liberties 
Or  Browne  and  Mr  Observator  give  themselves,  he  having  never  been  a  hosier,  nor  iin 
apprv^tice  ;  but  he  has  been  a  trader  ;  that's  true  ;  and  therefore  must  know  no  Latin. 
Excellent  logic  this  !  Those  gentlemen  who  reproach  my  learning  to  applaud  their  own, 
shall  have  it  proved  that  1  have  more  learning  than  cither  of  them — because  1  have 
more  manners.  1  have  no  concern  to  tell  Dr  Browne  I  can  read  English  ;  nor  to  tell 
Mr  Tutchin  I  understand  Latin  :  Non  ita  Latinua  mim  ut  Latine  loqni,  I  easily 
acknowledge  myself  blockhead  enough  to  have  lo*t  the  fluency  of  expression  in  the 
Latin,  and  so  far  trade  has  been  a  prejudice  to  me  ;  and  yet  I  think  I  owe  this  justice 
to  my  ancient  father,  still  living,  and  in  whose  behalf  I  freely  testify,  that  if  I  am  a 
blockhead,  it  was  nobody's  fault  l)nt  my  own,  he  having  spared  nothing  in  my  education 
that  might  qualify  me  to  match  the  accurate  Dr  Browne,  or  the  learned  Observator. 

"  As  to  my  little  learning  and  his  (Mr  Tutchin's)  great  capacity,  I  fairly  challenge 
faim  to  translate  with  me  any  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  author,  and  after  that  to 
re-tranalate  them  cross-ways,  for  twenty  pounds  each  book  ;  and  by  this  he  shall  have 
an  opportunity  to  show  the  world  how  much  De  Foe  the  hosier  is  inferior  in  learning  to 
Mr  Tntchin  the  gentleman." 

The  writers  of  those  daj's  observed  but  little  decorum  in  their  language.  One  of 
his  opponents,  De  Foe  says,  "  makes  himself  merry  \«-ith  me,  that  I  stand  iu  need  of  a 
logician  to  mend  my  arguments,  and  a  grammarian  to  mend  my  Latin.  I  wish  this 
mirth  may  calm  his  temper,  and  I  will  not  make  myself  amends  ujion  him  by  telling  him 
that  he  can  mend  neither  for  me  :  that  I  am  master  of  as  many  languages  as  himself, 
and  may  have  forgot  as  much  Latin  as  some  may  have  learnt  ;  because  1  have  no  mind 
to  quarrel,  or  put  any  man  into  a  ferment." — "  When  they  that  dispute,"  observes  he, 
**  Mmme  to  themselves  all  the  learning  and  all  the  sense,  I  think  they  ought  to  have 
mme  regard  to  truth  and  justice  :  hut  it  is  impossible  for  some  people  to  keep  their 
temper  when  they  are  pinched  in  argument ;  which  want  of  temper  in  them  shall  hu  far 
from  moving  me  to  the  same  error." 

The  causes  that  led  to  the  diversion  of  onr  aathor's  talents  from  his  original  destination 
tkB  a  Diascnting  minister  into  another  channel,  iire  now  unknown  :  it  is  certain  that  the 
times  were  \Btj  onfavourable  to  the  exercise  of  such  a  function,  and  occasioned  nambcrs 
to  abandon  their  pulpits,  or  withdraw  from  their  native  country.  A  competent  witness 
observes,  that  "  For  some  timo  before  a  Popish  prince  ascended  the  throne,  Popish 
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cotuuels  80  far  prevailed,  that  it  was  not  safe  for  a  Dissentiog  minister  to  be  seen  in 
in  the  streets  of  London :  many  of  them  were  thrown  into  common  gaols ;  their  meet- 
ings, which  for  some  years  they  held  by  connivance,  were  eveiywhere  suppressed ;  and 
they  chose  in  some  places  to  meet  in  the  night  in  small  nnmbers,  rather  than  be  wholly 
destitute  of  the  worship  of  God  in  that  way  of  administration  which  they  thought  most 
conformable  to  his  word.  The  civil  liberties  of  the  people  of  England  met  with  a  violent 
shock  at  the  same  time  ;  some  of  the  best  blood  that  ever  ran  in  English  veins  was 
then  spilt  as  water  upon  the  ground ;  juries  were  packed,  false  witnesses  suborned,  cor> 
rupt  judges  upon  the  bench,  and  mercenary  lawyers  encouraged  at  the  bar  iiith  noisy 
insolence  to  hunt  down  the  true  friends  of  the  English  constitution."  Pertiaps  De  Foe 
was  swayed  by  other  considerations.  His  natural  disposition  might  be  unsuited  to  so 
grave  a  profession,  at  least  vrith  the  view  that  he  had  taken  of  it ;  or  some  circumstance, 
now  unknown,  might  have  rendered  it  inexpedient  for  him  to  follow  it. 

Upon  De  Foe's  leaving  College,  after  five  years'  residence  there,  the  events  of  the 
period,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  principles  of  his  education,  had  a  strong 
tendency  to  produce  in  him  an  ardent  love  of  liberty,  and  a  fixed  abhorrence  of  tyranny, 
and  he  early  embarked  in  an  unceasing  warfare  against  all,  whether  in  high  or  low 
places,  who  sought  to  oppress  his  country  and  Ills  creed,  and  he  almost  immediately 
enlisted  himself  upon  the  popular  side  in  politics,  and  engaging  in  them  with  all  the 
ardour  of  youthful  blood,  his  genius  and  active  energy  speedily  raised  him  to  distinction 
in  his  party. 

De  Foe  was  only  twenty-one  when  he  commenced  author,  and  he  hardly  ever  ceased 
writing  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  first  production  was  a  lampoon  levelled  at  the  well- 
known  Roger  L'Estrange's  '  Guide  to  the  Inferior  Clergy,'  and  was  entitled  '  Speculum 
Crape-Gownorum ;  or  a  Looking-glass  for  the  Young  Academioks,  new  Foyl'd,  &c. 
By  a  Guide  to  the  Inferionr  Clergie.    London  :  1682.'* 

He  borrowed  his  title  from  the  crape  gowns  then  usually  worn  by  the  inferior  clergy, 
and  probably  thought  that  many  would  be  ensnared  to  read  his  book  by  the  taking  effect 
of  a  superscription.  Availing  himself  of  the  licence  of  the  times,  he  repays  the  libellers 
of  the  Dissenters  in  their  own  coin,  and  shoots  his  bolts  without  ceremony  at  the  weak 
points  of  the  established  clergy.  To  this  mode  of  warfare  they  had  rendered  themselves 
obnoxious  by  the  scurrility  of  their  writings  :  and  the  edge  of  resentment  was  further 
sharpened  by  the  oppression  of  the  civil  power.  Many  of  the  ideas  in  the  former  part 
of  the  pamphlet  are  borrowed  without  acknowledgement  from  a  work  published  a  few 
years  before  by  Dr  John  Eachard,  entitled,  '  The  Grounds  and  Occasion  of  the  Contempt 
of  the  Clergy ;'  but  the  '  Essay  towards  a  Sermon  of  the  Newest  Fashion,'  which 
ooeupies  about  a  third  of  the  pamphlet,  is  entirely  original,  and,  as  Mr  Godwin  observes, 
"  it  equal  in  point  of  humour  to  anything  that  occurs  in  Dr  Eachard's  performance." 

The  fertility  of  the  subject  soon  produced  a  second  part  of  the  '  Speculum  Crape- 
Gownorum  ;'  in  which  the  author  deals  more  seriously  with  the  government,  and,  by  a 
practical  view  of  the  effect  of  persecution,  exposes  its  absurdity. 

The  next  subject  which  occupied  the  pen  of  De  Foe  was  the  war  then  raging  upon 
tbe  Continent  between  the  Turks  and  the  German  Emperor.  The  occasion  was  this  :— 
The  Hungarian  reformer,  having  l)een  persecuted  and  proscribed  by  the  Austrian 
monarch,  had  risen  in  arms  against  him ;  and  the  Turks,  availing  themselves  of  the 
opportunity,  had  marched  to  their  assistance  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna.  Most  of  the 
English  Protestants  (as  men  ever  think  the  nearest  danger  greatest  and  hate  their  old 
enemies  most)  were  inclined  to  rejoice  at  this  tumbling  down  of  a  Popish  despot,  and 
the  sncceM  of  their  Hungarian  brethren.    But  De  Foe,  who  saw  further  than  them,  (and 

*  Tbe  titles  in  full  of  each  piece  trill  be  found  lo  the  List  of  De  Foe's  Woriii. 


perhaps  took  a  littte  prirlo  in  douig  ko),  viewed  tlie  mutter  in  a  (Iiffert.'iit  liglit,  and  dvpre- 
cut<td  the  po(>sibk-  triump}i  of  the  Crescent  over  the  Crons,  and  tlic  sidiju^rution  of  ull 
Christtndoin,  which  might  be  tlie  coutK-qucuce.  Lojjicully  speaking,  lie  wa»  right  ;  but 
pnidfntiully,  he  wus  ]H?rhup8  HTong.  'J'ht'  jwwers  of  Kiiropo  took  the  alann  sm  well 
m*  he.  Aud  combined  to  rcBcuo  the  Austritta  uionarvh  from  the  gripe  of  the  MuMisuInian. 
TL«y  Bucceeded ;  but  could  obtain  no  tvrnifl  for  the  Ilungariun  peasantii.  Had  the 
emperor  beeu  left  to  fight  his  owy  battlu*i  against  the  Turks,  he  might  have  bc«n 
frightened  into  measures  of  utoderation  and  justice  towards  hiv  own  (iubjectn  ;  and  there 
WM  in  the  meantime  little  probability  of  u  Mohammedan  army  overrunning  Kurope, 
The  title  of  Dc  Foe'n  pamphlet  on  this  aubject  is  not  known.  When  he  collected  his 
works  in  170.1,  ho  did  nut  insert  tliiti  among  them,  for  what  reason  it  i^  ditticnit  to  conceive. 

To  retnm  to  the  affairs  of  England.  Towards  the  latter  cud  of  Charles's  reign, 
when  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  York  was  on  the  wane,  it  is  imagined  by  several 
historians  that  a  plan  for  a  more  popular  system  of  government  was  in  contemplation  ; 
bat  this  project,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  sudden  death 
of  Charles,  which  took  place  Feb.  C,  lfj85,  in  the  fl4th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  2.5th  of 
hia  rngn. 

This  monarch,  however,  who  seemetl  to  oppress  his  Rubjects  only  for  his  amuse- 
m«ut,  and  playnl  the  tyrant  as  an  appendage  to  the  character  of  a  fine  gentleman,  had 
n<»vi«r  proceede<l  to  thf  last  extremities,  nor  quite  thrown  off  the  mask,  whatever  his 
•»<cret  Hnshes  or  desigu«  might  have  been,  Ly  openly  attacking  large  masses  of  power 
and  opinion.  James,  who  succeeded  him,  was  a  true  monk, — a  blind,  uarn>w,  gloomy 
bigot :  and  did  not  stop  short  in  his  mad  and  obstinate  career  till  he  tlrove  the  country 
to  rebellion,  and  himself  into  <?xilp.  As  the  Archbishop  of  Rheinis  well  and  wittily  said 
of  him,  on  seeing  him  come  out  of  a  Popish  cha])cl  abroad,  "  There  goes  a  very  honest 
gentleman,  who  gave  up  three  kingdoms  for  a  maas." 

I'pon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  addresses  of  loyalty  and  devotion  poured  in  from 
all  quarters,  notwithstanding  his  well  known  principles  and  designs.  An  adilress  from 
the  Middle  Temple  expressed  the  sentiments  of  that  body  of  scholars  and  gentlemen,  in 
a  ;(train  of  fulsome  servility.  The  University  of  Oxford  promised  to  obey  him  "  with- 
out limitations  or  restrictions  ;"  and  the  king's  promise,  in  his  speech  from  the  titronc 
(says  Burnet),  passed  for  a  thing  so  sacred,  that  those  were  lookc^l  upon  as  ill-bred 
who  put  into  their  address,  "  our  religion  established  by  law,  excepted."  The  jiulpits 
n-Huunded  with  thanksgiving  sermons,  and  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  nou- 
rcsistance  ;  an<l  the  clergy  were  forward  in  tendering  the  unctmclitioual  surrender  of 
their  rights  and  liberties,  for  themselves,  their  ftUow-subjccts,  ami  their  posterity.  If 
James  did  not  before  think  himself  Gwft  t'ice^erent  upon  earth,  he  must  have  thought 
iw  now.  But  he  no  sooner  took  them  at  their  word,  ami  proceeded  to  appoint  Papists  to 
he  heads  of  colleges,  and  to  induct  them  to  Protestant  livings,  and  to  send  the  bishops 
to  the  Tower  for  refusing  to  set  their  seal  to  his  arbitrary  mandutos  ;  that  is,  he  no 
Mouer  alarmed  the  clergy  for  their  authority  spiritual,  and  their  revenues  temporal,  so 
that  judgment   began,  as   l>r  Sherlock  expressed  it,  in  the  house  of  G<m1, — tlkan   thty 

lerl  rr>und,  and  sent  their  loyalty  and  their  monarch  a  packing  together. 

The  general  odium  into  which  .lames  soon  fell,  encouraged  the  Dnke  of  Monmouth 
(the  tMtaral  son  of  Charles  II,  by  Lucy  Walters)  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt,  and 
\u^  numbers  of  the  Dissenters,  whose  consciences  had  been  sorely  tyrannized  over  by 
the  bigoted  monarch  on  the  throne,  united  their  forces  with  those  of  the  unfortunate 
Mnce,  when  he  landed  at  Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire,  in  June  lf>8.j. 

In  the  number  of  those  who  joined  thiji  romantic  invasion  was  De  Foe,  who,  at  the 
age  of  four-and'twenty,  showetl  to  the  world  that  be  could  handle  his  sword  no  IciS 
than  his  pen,  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 
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some  time  in  the  early  part  of  his  life.  He  went  there  in  the  company  of  some  merchants, 
in  a  large  yacht,  and  landed  at  Caen,  in  Normandy ;  but  whether  he  was  drawn  thither 
by  business  or  pleasure  is  not  mentioned.  Either  at  this  or  some  other  time  he  visited 
Paris,  and  other  parts  of  that  country,  and  was  much  struck  both  with  the  maguiilceuce 
of  the  scenery,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  private  as  well  as  of  the  public  buildings :  but  in 
some  of  these  respects  he  seems  to  have  given  the  preference  to  his  own  country.  De 
Foe  also  visited  other  parts  of  tlie  continent,  particularly  Germany,  and  stai<l  some  time 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  perhaps  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters,  which  he  considered  much 
superior  to  those  at  Buxton.  He  also  mentions  his  having  dmnk  the  Bath  waters  in  tho 
early  part  of  his  life,  and  notices  their  value  in  colics  and  seorbntio  complaints.  It  is 
probable,  from  some  circumstances  in  his  life,  that  De  Foe  visited  Germany  in  the  next 
reign. 

In  the  midst  of  his  foreign  speculations  De  Foe  still  continued  his  ^osc-agency 
concern  in  Freeman's  court,  Comhill.  But  literary  genius  does  not  assort  well  with  what 
is  emphatically  called  business,  and  De  Foe  did  not  present  in  his  own  person  the  complete 
tradesman,  whom  he  described  so  well  in  after  years.  "  Wit,  like  mercury  and  quick- 
silver," says  he,  "is  of  use  to  make  the  silver  ore  run,  and  separate  the  sterling  from 
the  dross  ;  but  bring  it  to  the  crucible  by  itself,  it  flics  up  in  the  air  like  a  true  spirit,  and 
is  lost  at  once."  **  A  wit  turned  tradesman ! "  says  he  elsewhere,  '*  no  apron-strings  will 
hold  him,  'tis  in  vain  to  lock  him  in  behind  the  compter,  he's  gone  in  a  momeut.  Instead 
of  journal  and  ledger,  ho  runs  away  to  his  Virgil  and  Horace ;  his  journal  entries  are  all 
Rndaricksi,  and  his  ledger  is  all  Heroioks.  He  is  truly  dramatic  frt>m  one  end  to  the 
other,  through  the  whole  scene  of  Ids  trade  :  and  as  the  first  part  is  all  comedy,  so  the 
two  last  acts  are  always  made  up  with  tragedy  •  a  statute  of  bankrupt  is  his  exeunt 
omuet,  and  he  generally  speaks  the  epilogue  in  the  Fleet  prison,  or  the  Mint."  * 

With  tho  usual  imprudence  of  superior  genius,  he  was  carried  by  his  vivacity  into 
companies  who  were  gratified  by  his  wit.  He  spent  those  hours  with  a  small  society  for 
the  cultivation  of  polite  learning,  which  he  ought  to  have  employed  in  the  calculations 
of  the  counting-house ;  and  being  obliged  to  abscond  ftx>m  his  creditors  in  1692,  he 
naturally  attributed  those  misfortunes  to  the  war  which  were  probably  owing  to  his  own 
misconduct.  An  angry  creditor  took  out  a  commission  of  bankruptcy,  which  was  soon 
superseded  on  the  petition  of  those  to  whom  he  was  most  indebted,  who  accepted  a  com- 
position on  his  single  bond.  This  he  punctually  paid  by  the  efforts  of  unwearied  dili- 
gence, and  some  of  these  creditors  who  had  been  thus  satisfied,  falling  afterwards  into 
distress  themselves,  De  Foe  voluntarily  paid  them  their  whole  claim,  being  then  in 
rising  circumstances  from  King  William's  &vour :  an  example  of  rare  honesty.  The 
amount  for  which  he  failed  is  not  known,  but  it  must  have  been  considerable,  and  shows 
that  he  was  no  petty  trader.  Being  reproached  by  Lord  Haversham  for  mercenariuctts, 
he  tells  him  in  1706,  that  "  With  a  numerous  family,  and  no  help  but  his  own  industry, 
he  had  forced  his  way  with  nndiscouraged  diligence  through  a  sea  of  misfortunes,  and 
reduced  his  debts,  exclusive  of  composition,  tmm  seventeen  thousand  to  less  than  five 
thousand  pounds." 

It  deserves  to  be  remembered  that,  at  the  time  when  our  author  fell  into  misfor- 
tune, the  laws  against  bankrupts  were  much  more  severe  than  they  are  at  present ; 
insomuch  that  it  was  a  matter  of  some  hazard  for  a  man  to  surrender  to  his  creditors, 
unless  there  had  been  some  previous  understanding  for  a  composition.  "  The  cruelty  of 
our  laws  against  debtors,"  says  De  Foe,  "  without  distinction  of  honest  or  dishonest,  is 
the  shame  of  our  nation.  I  am  persuaded  the  honestest  man  in  England,  when  by 
necessity  he  is  compelled  to  break,  will  early  fly  out  of  the  kingdom  rather  than  submit. 


*  Complete  Tradesman. 
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To  stay  here— this  u  the  consequence  :  as  soon  as  he  breaks,  he  is  proscribed  as  a 
criminal,  and  has  thirty  to  sixty  days  to  surrender  both  himself  and  all  that  he  has  to 
his  creditors.  If  he  fails  to  do  it,  he  has  nothing  before  him  but  the  gallows,  vithont 
benefit  of  clergy  ;  if  he  surrenders  he  is  not  sure  but  he  shall  be  thrown  into  gaol  for  life 
by  the  commissioners,  only  on  pretence  that  they  doubt  his  oath.  What  must  the  man 
do  ?  If  he  carries  away  his  effects  he  is  a  knare  and  cheats  his  creditors  ;  if  he  stays 
here  he  is  starved  in  a  gaol,  and  must  end  his  days  by  a  lingering  death.  It  is  certainly 
the  interest  of  the  creditor,  that  when  a  debtor  has  failed,  he  should  come  and  throw 
himself  into  the  creditors'  hands,  and  there  be  safe."  In  arguing  the  subject  some  yean 
afterwards,  De  Foe  observes  with  equal  judgment  and  shrewdness,  "  Sometimes  I  was 
apt  to  suggest  the  following  important  trifles,  viz.  That  a  prison  paid  no  debts ;  that  the 
more  a  bankrupt  spent,  the  lean  he  had  left ;  and  that  the  less  he  had,  the  less  the 
creditors  would  have  at  last ;  that  he  who  had  nothing  to  pay,  could  pay  nothing  ;  and 
that  to  keep  a  man  in  perpetual  prison  for  debt,  was  murdering  men  by  law."* 

These  extracts  will  serve  to  shelter  the  character  of  De  Foe  from  any  dishonourable 
imputation  in  absconding  from  bis  creditors  ;  a  step  which  he  thought  himself  justified 
in  taking  during  the  negociation  for  an  amicable  settlement,  in  order  that  he  might 
eieape  the  horrors  of  a  dungeon. 

Although  the  habits  of  De  Foe  were  but  little  suited  to  those  of  trade,  it  is  probable 
that  other  circumstances  contributed  to  his  insolvency.  He  seems  to  have  fallen  into  an 
error  by  no  means  uncommon  to  persons  in  business ;  that  of  extending  their  trade 
beyond  their  capital.  "  I  think  I  may  safely  advance,  without  danger  of  reprehension," 
says  he,  "  there  are  more  people  ruined  in  England  by  over-trading  than  for  want  of 
trade  ;  and  I  would,  from  my  own  unhappy  experience,  advise  all  men  in  trade  to  set  a 
doe  compass  to  their  ambition.  Credit  is  a  gulph  which  is  easy  to  foil  into,  hard  to  get  out 
of.  Caution,  therefore,  is  the  best  advice  that  can  be  given  to  a  young  tradesman  ;  and 
moderation  is  a  useftd  virtue  in  trade  as  well  as  in  politics." 

But  if  De  Foe  fell  a  victim  in  part  to  his  ovm  imprudence,  it  was  not  the  sole  cause 
of  his  rain.  "  If  I  am  asked,"  says  he,  "  why  honest  tradesmen  are  mined,  and 
undesigning  men  come  to  destruction,  the  answer  is  short :  knaves  run  away  with  their 
money  ;  knaves  break  first,  and  pull  honest  men  down  with  them."t  That  his  mis- 
fortunes were  partly  owing  to  some  such  cause  may  be  inferred  from  various  passages 
in  his  writings.  In  one  of  his  '  Reviews,'  speaking  of  the  frauds  committed  by 
bankrupts,  he  says,  "  The  evil  was  indeed  grown  up  to  a  monstrous  height  in  those  days. 
Nothing  was  more  frequent  than  for  a  man  in  fiill  credit  to  buy  all  the  goods  he  could 
lay  his  hands  on,  and  carry  them  directly  from  the  house  he  bought  them  at  into  the 
Friars,  and  then  send  for  his  creditors  and  laugh  at  them,  insult  them,  showing  them 
their  own  goods  untouched,  offer  them  a  trifle  in  satisfiiction,  and  if  they  refuse  it,  bid 
them  defiance  :  I  cannot  refrain  vouching  this  of  my  own  knowledge,  since  I  have  more 
than  many  times  been  served  so  myself."^ 

During  the  reign  of  Romish  belief  in  England  there  were  several  places  in  and 
about  the  City  of  London,  which  were  allowed  as  sanctuiuies  for  criminals  and  debtors  ; 
and  even  since  the  Reformation,  the  latter  had  claimed  the  privilege  of  resorting  to  them 
for  protection.  One  of  these  places,  called  the  White-Friars,  was  become  a  notorious 
receptacle  for  broken  and  desperate  men,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  metropolis.  There 
they  resorted  in  great  numbers,  to  the  dishonour  of  the  Government,  and  the  great 
prejudice  of  the  people,  defending  themselves  with  force  and  violence  against  the  law  and 
the  public  authorities.  This  intolerable  grievance  the  Parliament  redressed  by  "  An 
Act  for  the  more  effectual  Relief  of  Creditors  in  cases  of  Excesses,  and  for  preventing 
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Abuses  in  PrisonH,  and  pretended  Privileged  Places  ;"  in  which  such  effectual  pronsion 
was  made  to  reduce  those  ontlaws,  that  immediately  after  the  act  Mma  publiiihcd,  thcv 
abandoncd  their  (rasts  to  better  inhabitants.  The  Mint  in  Southwark,  another  of  these 
sanctuaries,  and  the  pest  of  the  neighbourhood,  was  also  suppressed  by  the  sumc  act  of 
parliament,  8th  and  9th  of  William  111,  c.  27. 

It  deserves  to  bo  recorded  to  the  honour  of  De  Foe,  that  he  was  the  first  to  awaken 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  this  subject,  and  that  to  him  the  nation  was  indebted 
for  the  abatement  of  the  naisanoe.  "  I  had  the  good  fortune,"  says  he,  "  to  bo  the 
first  that  complained  of  this  encroaching  evil  in  former  days,  and  think  myself  not  too 
vain  in  saying,  my  humble  representations,  in  a  day  when  I  could  be  heard,  of  the 
abominable  insolence  of  bankrupts,  practised  in  the  Mint  and  Friarn,  gave  the  first 
mortal  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  these  excesses." 

Another  method  by  which  De  Foe  suffered  in  his  fortunes,  was  the  collusive  dc;ilin<T 
too  frequently  practised  between  debtor  and  creditor.  lie  seems  also  to  have  been  the 
dope  of  some  knavish  projector.  Fortunately,  however,  for  De  Foe,  he  never  had 
occasion  to  appear  before  those  harpies  of  the  law,  the  Commissioners  of  Bankniptfii 
against  whose  ruinous  proceedings  he  exclaims  so  bitterly  in  several  of  his  '  RcviowK.' 
It  wa{>  no  uncommon  thing,  he  tells  us,  for  these  men  to  consume  the  whole  of  a  bank- 
rupt's estate  in  feastmgs  and  vexatious  law  suits,  in  the  profits  of  which  thoy  largely 
participated,  being  generally  men  in  the  law.  "  Commissions  of  Bankrupt,  as  now 
practised,"  says  he,  *'  arc  such  depredations  and  invasions  of  common  justice,  Kuch 
oppressions  upon  the  sinking  fortunes  of  distressed  families,  that  I  cannot  think  any 
debtor  obliged  to  the  same  measures  with  such  people,  as  they  arc  with  others.  The  law 
of  self-defence  arms  the  debtor  against  these  ravenous  harpies,  as  it  arms  him  against  the 
assaults  of  a  highwayman  or  a  cut-throat.  In  short,  the  English  Rogue  would  be  a  fool 
to  the  horrid  collection  of  villanies  practised  by  these  law-tyrants,  who  revel  in  tlie  blood 
of  families,  and  eat  up  the  food  of  the  starving  debtors  ;  who  sell  debtor  and  creditor 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  lusts,  and  devour,  not  the  widow's  houses  only,  but  the 
widows  themselves.  It  may  be  suggested  by  the  conjecturing  part  of  mankind,  that 
since  the  author  has  fallen  into  very  ill  hands,  he  therefore  exclaims  so  warmly  against 
the  commissioners ;  but  this  is  false.  Though  I  have  had  a  huge  share  of  misfortuues  in 
the  world,  and  no  man  more,  yet  it  has  pleased  Providence  hitherto  to  keep  mc  out  o. 
such  hands  ;  and  my  knowledge  of  the  barbarous  usage  of  the  debtor,  by  those  abstracted 
thievcK  I  call  comnussionem,  is  hitherto  not  at  my  own  cost,  but  at  the  cost  of  others, 
whose  families  I  have  seen  undone,  and  whoso  creditors  I  have  seen  cheated,  while  those  j 
people  have  made  merry  with  the  disaster."*  j 

Whilst  the  affairs  of  De  Foe  were  going  backwards,  he  probably  resorted  to  those 
shifts  and  expedients  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  his  credit,  which  eventually  aggra- 
vated his  distress.  The  errors  he  committed  against  his  better  judgment  were  a  source 
of  remorse  upon  calm  reflection  ;  and  he  had  the  manliness  to  avow  them  in  connexion 
with  his  penitence.  "  While  I  speak  with  more  than  common  concern  of  these  things," 
says  he,  "  perhaps  it  may  lead  some  men  of  retort  to  say,  he  speaks  experimentally  ;  to 
which  I  answer  freely,  'Tis  a  shame  to  do  evil,  but  none  at  all  to  acknowledge  and 
reform.  I  freely  rank  myself  with  those  that  aru  ready  to  own,  they  have  in  the 
extremities  and  embarrassments  of  trade,  done  those  things  whicli  their  own  principles 
condemned,  which  they  are  not  ashamed  to  blush  for,  whicli  they  look  back  upon  with 
regret,  and  strive  to  make  reparation  for  vrith  their  utmost  diligciice."f 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  immediate  cause  «>f  Do  Foe's  failure,  he  t^upportcd 
himself  under  it  with  exemplary  fortitude  ;  a  circumstance  the  more  remarkable  whoa  we 
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consider  Lis  natural  vivacity,  which  was  not  at  all  subdued  by  misfortone.  To  hig 
heaviest  trials  ho  brought  a  strength  of  mind  that  enabled  him  to  cope  with  them ; 
and  fearless  of  injury,  he  both  spoke  and  wrote  like  a  man  who  was  sustained  by  con- 
scious rectitude.  With  honest  concern  for  the  interests  of  his  creditors,  he  only  desired 
time  to  satisfy  their  demands.  "  He  that  cannot  pay  his  debts,"  says  he,  "  may  be 
an  honest  man  ;  he  that  can  and  will  not  must  be  a  knave.  He  that  can  pay  his  debts 
at  leisnre,  may  not  be  able  to  do  it  all  at  once,  and  if  it  were  required  of  all  men,  the 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  half  the  tradesmen  in  England."  Of  himself,  therefore,  he  says, 
"  He  that  will  not  believe  the  public  disaster  has  been  a  blow  to  his  affairs,  and  disabled 
him  from  immediate  compliance  with  just  demands,  must  be  a  fool.  He  that  will  have 
patience  will  find  him  honest ;  he  that  will  not,  seems  to  have  more  cruelty  than  human 
nature  can  excuse,  and  labours  as  much  as  in  him  lies  to  prevent  the  trial  of  his  integ- 
rity, and  foreclose  himself."^ 

In  the  midst  of  his  misfortunes  De  Foe  found  the  value  of  personal  character  ;  for 
so  high  a  sense  of  his  honour  was  entertained  by  his  creditors,  that  they  agreed  to 
take  his  own  personal  security  for  the  amount  of  composition  upon  his  debts —  a  fine 
illnxtration  of  the  effect  of  moral  principle,  and  an  exemplification  of  the  advice  he  gave 
to  others.  "  Never  think  yourselves  discharged  in  conscience,"  says  he,  "  though  you 
may  be  discharged  in  law.  The  obligation  of  an  honest  mind  can  never  die.  No  title 
of  honour,  no  recorded  merit,  no  mark  of  distinction  can  exceed  that  lasting  appella- 
tion, an  '  honest  man.'  He  that  lies  buried  under  such  an  epitaph,  has  more  said  of  him 
than  volumes  of  history  can  contain.  The  payment  of  debts,  after  fair  dischargi-s,  is 
the  clearest  title  to  such  a  character  that  I  know  ;  and  how  any  man  can  begin  again, 
and  hope  for  a  blessing  from  heaven,  or  favour  from  man,  without  such  a  resolution,  I 
know  not."t 

To  what  part  of  the  kingdom  De  Foe  retired  when  he  escaped  from  the  fangs  of  the 
law  is  not  known  ;  perhaps  to  Bristol,  where  he  certainly  resided  for  a  time,  when  he 
was  under  apprehension  from  his  creditors."  "  A  friend  of  mine  in  that  citj,X"  adds  Mr 
Wilson,  "  informs  me  of  a  tradition  in  his  family,  that  rather  countenances  this  sup- 
position. He  says,  that  one  of  his  ancestors  remembered  De  Foe,  and  sometimes  saw 
him  walking  in  the  streets  of  Bristol,  accoutred  in  the  fashions  of  the  times,  with  a  fine 
flowing  wig,  lace  ru£9es,  and  a  sword  by  his  side.  Also,  that  he  there  obtained  the  name 
of  *  The  Sunday  Gentleman,'  because,  through  fear  of  the  bailiffs,  he  did  not  dare  to 
appear  in  pnblie  npon  any  other  day.  The  fact  of  De  Foe's  residence  in  Bristol,  either 
at  this,  or  some  later  period  of  his  life,  is  further  corroborated  by  the  following  circum- 
stance. About  a  century  ago,  as  the  same  friend  informs  me,  there  was  a  tavern  in 
Castle  street,  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Red  Lion,  and  kept  by  one  Mark  Watkins,  an 
intelligent  man,  who  had  been  in  better  circumstances.  His  house  was  in  considerable 
repote  amongst  the  tradesmen  of  Bristol,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting  there  after 
dinner,  for  the  purpose  of  smoking  their  pipes,  and  hearing  the  news  of  the  day.  De  Foe, 
following  the  custom  of  the  times,  occasionally  mixed  with  them  at  these  seasons,  and 
was  well  known  to  the  landlord  under  the  same  name  of  <  The  Sunday  Gentleman.' 
The  house  is  still  standing,  and  is  now  a  mere  pot-house.  The  same  Mark  Watkins,  it 
ia  said,  useil  to  entertiun  his  company,  in  after-times,  with  an  account  of  a  singular 
personage,  who  made  his  appearance  in  Bristol  clothed  in  goat-skins,  in  which  dress  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  walking  the  streets,  and  went  by  the  name  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  or 
Robinson  Crusoe. 
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thought  in  order  to  soe  where  it  first  originated,  or  how  it  was  afterwardg  expanded. 
Among  other  projceta  which  show  a  wide  range  of  knowledge,  De  Foe  snggesta  to 
King  William  the  imitation  of  Louis  XIV',  in  the  establishment  of  a  society  "to 
encourage  polite  learning,  to  polish  and  refine  the  English  tongue,  and  advance  the  so 
much  neglected  faculty  of  oorrect  language ;  also,  to  establish  purity  tmd  propriety  of 
style,  and  to  purge  it  from  all  the  irregular  additions  that  ignorance  and  affectation  have 
introduced  ;  and  all  those  innovations  of  sjieech,  if  I  may  call  them  such,  which  some 
dogmatic  writers  have  the  confidence  to  foster  upon  their  native  language,  as  if  thdr 
authority  were  sufficient  to  make  their  o>vn  fancy  legitimate."  * 

A  similar  idea  was  started  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  by  Lord  Roscommon,  who  had 
the  aHsistance  of  Dryden  ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  bring  his  plan  to  any  degree  of  maturity. 
Some  years  after  it  was  revived  by  De  Foe,  Prior  renewed  it  in  his  '  Carmen  Suculare,*  a 
poem  addressee!  to  King  William,  who  was  too  deeply  immersed  in  foreign  politics  to 
give  it  his  attention.    In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  it  was  renewed  by  S^-ift,  in  his 
*  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  for  correcting,  improving,  and  ascertaining  the  English 
langnagc.    I711-*      Writing  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  he  says,  "I  have  been 
engaging  my  lord  treasurer,  and  the  other  great  men,  in  a  project  of  my  own,  which 
they  tell  me  they  will  embrace,  especially  his  lordship.    It  is  to  erect  some  kind  of 
society  or  academy,  under  the  patronage  of  the  ministers,  and  protection  of  the  queen, 
for  correcting,  enlarging,  polishing,  and  fixing  our  language."      In  this  project  Swifl 
had  the  co-operation  of  nolingbrokc,  Berkeley,  and  other  great  men  of  the  day  ;  but  the  | 
hiinds  of  the  ministen  were  then  too  fully  employed  to  attend  to  it,  and  the  subsequent  j. 
chaugcM  prevented  its  final  accomplishment.     Since  that  time  the  scheme  has  been  dor-   j 
mnnt,  and  Johnson  was  doubtful  how  far,  in  the  event  of  its  revival,  it  would  be  attended  i 
with  success.    It  has  succeeded,  however,  both  in  France  and  Italy,  nor  does  there  seem  | 
to  be  liny  valid  reason  why  an  academy  for  literature  should  not  succeed  equally  well  in  [ 
our  own  countrj".  P 

The  whole  work  abounds  in  strong  sense,  couched  in  nervous  language,  and  contains  ij 
some  8]]cciincnR  of  good  writing.  His  sentiments  upon  the  various  topics  discussed  are  ! 
delivered  ■with  diffidence,  but  at  the  same  time  with  becoming  freedom  ;  and  they  ]• 
discover  a  versatility  of  genius  accompanied  by  correct  thinking,  that  are  not  often  ' 
united  in  the  same  individual.  But  of  the  merit  of  the  performance  there  needs  no  ! 
other  testimony  than  that  of  the  late  Dr  Franklin,  who  found  it  in  his  father's  library,  j, 
and  speaking  of  it  says,  "from  which,  perhaps,  I  might  receive  some  impressions  that  \ 
have  since  influenced  the  principal  events  of  my  life."  Besides  the  projects  detailed  in  j 
it,  De  Foe  informs  us  that  he  had  written  "  a  great  many  sheets  about  the  coin,  about  I 
bringing  in  plate  to  the  Mint,  and  abont  our  standard  ;  but  so  many  great  heads  being  ' 
upon  it,  with  some  of  whom  his  opinions  did  not  agree,  he  would  not  adventure  to 
appear  in  print  upon  that  subject."  Ilis  work  came  to  a  second  edition  in  1702  ;  or  \^ 
rather,  the  bookseller  placed  a  new  title-page  before  the  remaining  copies  of  the  same  ;i 
impression.  . 

In  the  year  IGOO  began  that  warm  controversy  concerning  occasional  conforuiity,    ■ 
which  prcKluced  so  much  noise  in  and  out  of  Parliament  in  the  following  reign.    Up  to  thin    ' 
period  occasional  conformity  had  been  practised  by  Dissenters,  who  accepted  uiRci:d 
employments,   with   legal    qualification,    without  much   offence    to    any   party.      Sir    : 

*  The  academy  here  ollndcd  to  was  iastitutrd  in  1633,  by  Canlinnl  Riclielicu.     Us  ohjci-t  was  to    , 
pcrrcct  the  French  lan{ruaffc.  and  it  comprehended  everything  relating  to  graminttr,  poetry,  and    I 
eloquence.     It  coniicted  of  fifty  members,  and  had  a  director  and  chancellor,  chosen  by  ballot 
every  three  months ;  and  a  perpetual  secretary.     A  gold  medal  vras  given  once  a  year,  as  a  prita    j, 
for  poetry  and  eloquence. 
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Humphrey  Etlwin,  however,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  (1607-8),  who  waa  a  non-eon- 
formut,  not  content  with  following  the  example  of  his  Presbyterian  predeceseors  in  that 
<^&ce,  and  attending  his  own  place  of  worBhiji  on  the  Sunday  afternoons,  caused,  upon 
one  occasion,  the  regalia  of  his  office  to  be  carried  before  hiui  to  Pinner's  Hall  Meeting- 
house, which  step  raised  a  lend  clamour  in  the  High  Church  party,  and  very  great  heats 
were  caused  in  the  public  mind  on  the  subject. 

The  question  arising  out  of  thiif  circumstance  was  treated  by  De  Foe  with  appro-* 
pnAte  gravity.  ITis  publication  bore  the  title  of  '  An  Inquiry  into  the  occasional  Con- 
formity of  Dissenters  in  Cases  of  Proferment,  &c.  Loud.  1697,'  in  which  the  author 
oppirars  before  iu  in  the  character  of  an  acute  casuist.  Assuming  as  a  principle,  that 
Dissenters  in  his  day  continued  to  separate  from  the  Established  Church  from  the  same 
motive  that  actuated  the  early  Puritans,  that  is,  to  obtain  a  greater  purity  of  worship, 
he  argue??  that  the  fast  and  loose  game  of  religion,  which  was  then  played  by  too  niimy, 
will  not  admit  of  any  satisfactory  excuse.  There  is  great  sincerity,  warmth,  and  truth 
in  the  whole  strain  of  thiti  pamphlet,  and  it  excited  much  attention. 

The  next  question  which  occupied  our  author's  pen  was  one  of  considerable  in- 
terest. Upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities  with  France,  under  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick 
(signetl  20th  September,  1697),  it  became  a  point  of  much  importance,  and  difficult  to 
determine,  what  was  to  bo  done  with  the  British  army  upon  its  return  to  EngUud. 
The  public  at  large  was  decidedly  adverse  to  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army.  Yet 
the  slowness  of  the  French  king  in  executing  the  treaty  made  it  necessary  for  William 
to  panse  before  ho  proceeded  far  in  disbanding  his  troops.  The  subject  was  warmly  dis- 
cussed both  in  parliament  and  by  the  press,  and  numerous  pamphlets  were  sent  forth  by 
both  parties.  The  most  powerful  production  which  appeared  against  a  standing  army 
was  written  by  Mr  Trenchar<l,  and  was  entitled  '  /Vn  Argument,  showing  that  a  Standing 
Array  is  inconsistent  with  a  free  Government,  and  absolutely  destructive  to  the  Cou- 
ctitution  of  the  English  Monarchy.  London,  1697.'  Among  the  answers  to  this  was  a 
tract  by  De  Foe,  entitled,  '  An  Argument,  showing  that  a  Standing  Army,  with  consent 
of  Parliament,  is  not  inconsistent  witli  a  free  Government,  &c.' — a  treatise  aboundinc; 
in  strength  of  argument  conveyed  in  elegant  language.  Another  pamphlet,  written  by 
oor  author  on  this  subject,  was  entitled,  '  Some  Reflections  on  a  Pamphlet  lately  pub- 
lished, entitled  '  An  Argument,  &c."  ' 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  De  Foe  was  the  anqualified  supporter  of  a 
standing  army  ;  all  that  he  contend«<l  for  was  this,  that  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  country,  with  a  government  that  could  scarcely  be  said  to  bo  established,  and  with  a 
pretender  to  the  throne,  whose  claims  were  acknowledged  by  a  targe  class  of  disaffected 
persons  at  home,  acting  in  concert  with  a  powerful  neighbour,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
security  of  liberty,  and  of  a  Protestant  dynasty,  to  maintain  a  limited  number  of  forces 
ander  the  control  of  ijarliament,  trained  according  to  the  modern  method  of  warfare, 
and  ready  to  take  the  field  at  a  moment's  notice. 

From  the  discussion  of  politics  De  Foe  made  an  easy  transition  to  the  reformation 
of  manners,  and  his  next  pubUcatiun  had  reference  to  the  laudable  efforts  of  William  III 
to  correct  the  depravation  of  morals  that  followed  upon  the  Restoration.  A  proclamation 
having  been  issued  and  an  act  of  parliament  passed  for  the  prevention  and  punishment 
of  profaneness  and  immorality,  our  author  deemed  it  important  to  point  out  where,  in 
his  opinion,  the  reformation  should  begin,  in  order  to  insure  its  success  ;  and  he  accord- 
ingly published  '  The  Poor  Man's  Plea  in  relation  to  all  the  Proclamations,  &o.,  for  a 
Rdbmnation  of  Manners  and  suppressing  Immorality.  London,  1698.*  Several  years 
•ftcrwards,  De  Foe  looked  back  with  satisfaction  upon  the  sentiments  he  had  delivered 
this  pamphlet,  and  took  frequent  occasion  to  insist  upon  the  impartial  enforcement  of 

law  on  the  subject. 


De  Foe'i  next  appearance  in  print  'was  on  the  occaaion  of  the  death  of  Charlea  II 
of  Spain,  and  the  disputed  aaocession  to  the  orown  of  that  monarchy.  As  we  hav« 
explained  the  nature  of  thi»  question  elsewhere,  it  ia  unnecessary  for  us  to  state  anything 
further  here,  than  that  upon  this  subject  our  author's  ready  pen  produced  three  ahle 
pamphlets  in  quiok  succession.  The  first  was  entitled — '  The  Two  great  Questions  coo- 
eidere<i.  1.  What  the  French  King  Tvili  do  with  respect  to  the  Spanish  Monarchy. 
2.  What  jSIcasxires  the  English  ought  to  take.  London,  1700.'  This  tract  being  rudely 
assailed  by  an  anonymous  writer,  in  '  Remarks  upon  a  late  Pamphlet,  entitled  "  Th« 
Two  Great  Questions,  &o."  ' — De  Foe  replied  in  '  The  Two  Great  Questions  farther  Con- 
sidered, with  some  Reply  to  the  Remarks  ;*  and  shortly  after,  finding  that  he  had  far 
from  exhauEted  the  argument  in  these  two  publications,  he  returned  to  it  in  a  well- 
written  pamphlet,  published  in  the  same  year,  called  '  The  Danger  of  the  Protestant 
Religion  from  the  present  Prospect  of  a  Religious  War  in  Europe.'  Thess  three  pam- 
phlets are  characterised  in  the  highest  degree  by  sound  sense,  cogent  reasoning,  and  supe- 
rior language. 

The  ascendancy  and  increased  aotirity  of  the  Popish  party  in  the  days  of  ]>e  Foe 
alarmed  his  fears,  in  common  with  those  of  other  Protestants,  and  they  were  not  alto- 
gether groundless.  The  expelled  monarch  was  known  to  be  a  bigoted  Papist,  and  had 
a  powerful  party  in  England,  that  looked  to  liim  as  their  rightful  sovereign.  Ilia  friend 
and  ally,  Louis  XIV,  was  a  merciless  persecutor  of  his  Protestant  subjects,  and  had 
Koently  added  to  his  former  power  tho  influence  and  resources  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  the 
Netherlands.  Some  German  princes  had  lately  withdrawn  from  their  alliance  with 
Protestants  ;  and  the  emperor,  who  had  been  a  bitter  persecutor  of  his  Hungarian  and 
Bohemian  subjects,  was  now  only  reatrained  by  his  contest  for  power  with  the  French 
king,  from  renewing  his  hostilities  against  the  Reformed  Faith  ;  and  these  circumstances 
considered,  no  one  could  pretend  to  say  that  the  Protestant  religion,  which  depended  for 
support  chiefly  upon  England  and  Holland,  under  the  auspices  of  King  William,  was 
not  in  considerable  jeopardy. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  exultation  of  De  Foe  on  the  occasion  of  the  Rerolution,  had  not  been  of  long 
duration,  but  was  soon  turned  to  gall  and  bitterness.  "  Though  that  his  joy,  was  joy," 
yet  both  friends  and  foes  laboured  hard  to  *'  throw  such  changes  of  vexation  on  it, 
that  it  might  lose  all  colour."  His  admiration  of  King  William  was  the  ruling 
passion  of  bis  life.  He  was  his  hero,  his  deliverer,  his  friend  ;  he  was  bound  to  him  by 
the  ties  of  patriotism,  of  religion,  and  of  personal  obligation.  But  this  ruling  p«saioa 
waa  also  the  torment  of  hia  breast,  because  his  well-grounded  enthusiasm  was  not 
seconded  by  the  unanimous  public  voice,  and  because  the  services  of  the  great  champion  of 
liberty  and  of  the  Protestant  cause  did  not  meet  with  that  glow  of  gratitude  and  affectioo 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  (when  their  immediate  danger  was  blown  over)  that  they 
richly  merited.  De  Foe  liad  not  only  ridden  in  procession  with  his  majesty,  but  ha  was 
afterwards  closeted  with  him,  and  consulted  by  him  on  more  than  one  question  ;  so  that 
his  self-importance,  as  well  as  his  sense  of  truth  and  justice,  waa  implicated  iu  the 
attacks  which  were  mads  on  the  person  of  his  royal  patron  and  benefactor.  Nothing 
can,  in  our  opinion,  exceed  the  good  behaviour  of  William,  nor  tho  ill  return  he  received 
from  those  by  whom  he  had  been  sent  for,  to  deliver  them  from  Popish  bondage  and 
darknew.  Being  no  longer  bound  to  the  earth  by  a  yoke  that  they  could  not  lift,  and 
having  got  a  king  of  their  own  choosing,  they  thought  they  could  not  exercise  their 
newly  acquired  liberty  and  independence  better  than  by  using  him  as  ill  as  possible,  and 
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rvriliog  hba  far  tba  very  bleMmgrs  which  he  bad  been  the  chief  meaM  of  bestowing  on 
tlicm,  and  which  hij  presene*  wm  absoluteljr  necessary  to  continae  to  them.  Uariag 
Men  their  hereditary,  paMire-obedience  monarch.  King  Jamea,  quietly  seated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel,  and  being  no  longer  in  bodily  fear  of  being  executed  a«  rebels, 
or  bnmt  as  heretics,  the  good  people  of  England  began  to  find  a  flaw  in  the  title  of  the 
new-made  monarch,  becaose  he  was  not,  and  did  not  pretend  to  be,  absulute,  and  to 
saorifiee  to  the  manet  of  divine  right,  by  taking  every  opportunity  and  resorting  to  every 
artifice  to  iniolt  him,  to  revile  his  person,  to  injore  his  reputation,  to  wound  hii 
feelings,  and  to  oramp  and  thwart  his  uieasnrei  for  hi«  own  and  their  common  safety. 
The  Torira  and  highflyers  lamented  that  the  crown  was  without  its  most  precious  jewel 
and  otnament — heredilary  right ;  and  though  they  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  the 
c»ae  upon  which  they  themselves  had  acted,  yet  they  tbonght  the  time  might  come  when 
this  necessity  might  ceaae,  and  for  their  lawful  king  to  be  brought  back  again,  "  with 
conditionfi."  Pulpits,  long  accustomed  to  unqualified  submission,  now  echoed  the  double- 
tongued  distinction  of  a  king  de  Jure  and  a  king  d«  facto.  This  party,  whose  habits 
wero  inimical  to  the  new  order  of  things,  bnt  who  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  tendered 
their  allegtanco  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  reluctantly  and  ungraciously,  while  the  Nou- 
jaron  bearded  him  to  his  face.  The  country  gentlemen  (at  that  time  a  formidable 
party,  "  not  pierceablt  by  power  of  any  argument," )  only  felt  themselves  at  a  loss  from 
tuit  having  the  Dissenters  and  Non-conformiata  to  hunt  down  as  usual.  WUliaiu  they 
regarded  as  an  interloper,  who  had  no  rights  of  his  own,  and  who  hindered  other  people 
from  exercising  theirs,  in  molesting  and  domineering  over  their  neighboum.  What  made 
matter*  worse  waa  his  being  a  foreigner  ;  his  Dutch  origin  was  one  of  the  things  con- 
stantly thrown  in  his  teeth,  and  that  staggered  the  faith  and  loyalty  of  many  of  bis  well- 
meantng  subjects,  who  could  not  comprehend  the  relation  in  which  they  stoiMl  to  a 
sovereign  of  alien  descent.  The  phrase  True-bom  EnglUhman  became  a  watchword  in 
die  moutbn  of  the  mnlcontent  party  ;  and  at  that  name,  as  often  us  it  wan  repeated,  the 
Whig  and  Protestant  interest  grew  pale.  It  was  to  meet,  and  finally  quell  this  chargu, 
that  De  Foe  penned  his  well-known  poem  of  *  The  True-born  Englishman' — a  satire, 
which,  if  written  in  doggrel  verse,  and  without  the  vrit  or  pleasantry  of  Butler's 
'  lludibraa,'  is  a  masterpiece  of  good  wnse  and  jost  reflection,  and  shows  a  thorough 
knowledge  both  of  Engliiih  hi«tory  and  of  the  EngUsh  character.  It  is  indeed  a  complete 
•ad  unanswerable  exposure  of  the  pretence  set  up  to  a  purer  and  loftier  origin  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  instead  of  our  being  a  mixed  race  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
trtthug  down  into  one  common  name  and  people.  De  Foe's  satire  was  so  ju«t  and  true, 
tiiat  it  drove  the  cant,  to  which  it  was  meant  to  be  an  antidote,  out  of  fashion  ;  and  it 
ws«  this  pieee  of  service  that  procured  the  writer  the  good  opinion  and  notice  of  King 
William.  It  did  not,  however,  equally  raoommend  him  to  the  public.  If  it  silenced  the 
iiDe  and  ill-natured  clamours  of  a  party  by  telling  the  plain  truth,  that  truth  was  not 
tke  more  welcome  for  being  plain  or  effectual.  Though  this  handle  was  thus  taken  from 
nalevolenoe  and  discontent,  tlie  tide  of  unpopularity  had  set  in  too  strong  from  the 
fint  arrival  of  the  king,  not  to  continue  and  increase  to  the  end  of  his  reign  ;  m  that  at 
lut,  worn  out  with  rendering  the  noblest  services,  and  being  repaid  with  the  meanest 
bpntitode,  he  thought  of  retiring  to  Holland,  and  leaving  his  English  crown  of  thorns 
to  any  one  who  chose  to  claim  it. 

The  state  of  parties  at  this  period  of  our  history  presents  a  riddle  that  baa  not  been 
wived.  It  has  been  referred  to  the  gloom  and  discontot  of  the  English  character  ;  but 
other  countries  have  since  exhibited  the  same  problem,  with  the  name  results.  It  may 
be  resolved  into  that  propensity  in  human  nature  through  which,  when  it  haii  got  what  it 
wsBtB,  it  requires  something  else  which  it  cannot  have.  The  English  people,  at  the  period 
ia  question,  wanted  a  contradiction,— that  is,  to  have  James  and  William  on  the  throne 
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together ;  bnt  this  thpy  conld  not  have,  and  ro  tht>y  were  contente«l  with  neither.  If 
therhad  r«!itlle<l  Janies,  thfv  would  have  sent  him  baek  again.  They  wiinted  hiiu  }»Aok 
a^Ain  »r»M  cnndttiom  and  pccnrity  for  hifs  jfood  liehaviour.  They  wanted  bis  title  to  the 
throne,  without  hiB  abase  of  power  ;  an  absolute  sovereign,  with  a  reser^-e  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  people ;  a  Popish  prince,  in-ith  a  Protestant  charch  ;  n  delircraace  from 
cfaaini  without  a  deliverer  ;  and  an  oseape  from  tjTanny  withi^ut  the  «tain  of  resistance 
to  it.  They  wanted,  not  out  of  two  things  one  which  they  could  have,  bnt  a  third  which 
WA8  imposmblc  ;  and,  a.s  they  conM  not  have  all,  they  were  detemiiucd  to  be  pleased 
with  nothing.  This  greatly  annoyed  De  Foe,  who  set  his  face  againxt  so  absord  a 
manifoetation  of  the  opirit  of  the  times.  It  embittered  lii^t  matisfaction  in  the  virtues  of 
the  Bovcreigji,  and  the  glories  of  his  reign, — in  his  ©rploits  abroad,— the  moderation  and 
justice  of  his  administration  at  home  ;  nor  was  he  consoled  for  the  malignity  of  his 
prince's  enemies  or  the  indiffcrenee  of  his  friends,  either  by  writing  odts  on  his  battles 
and  vietories,  or  elegies  antl  rpitapha  on  his  death. 

The  Tories  having  now  succeeded  to  office,  proceeded  to  concert'  measures  for 
strengthening  their  power  and  weakening  the  influence  of  their  rivals,  nieir  first  step 
wa»  to  procure  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  which  took  place,  Dec.  Iff,  1700.  During 
the  elections,  the  press  was  actively  employed  by  both  parties  in  recommending  the  choice 
of  such  members  as  corresponded  with  their  wishes.  Many  excellent  paniplJets  were 
produced  upon  the  occasion,  pointing  out  those  marks  by  which  the  jieople  might  distin- 
guish between  the  friends  of  the  Uevolutiuu,  and  guarding  them  against  the  influence  of 
bribery  and  corruption. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  De  Foe  published  his  '  Six  Distinguisliing  Characters  of  a 
Parliament  Man.  London  s  1701;'  in  the  sentiments  of  which  every  person  who  enter- 
tains a  proper  regard  for  his  comitry  must  heartily  concur.  At  the  time  they  wefe 
penned,  the  author  had  passeil  through  the  fervour  of  youth,  and  was  arrived  at  an  age 
when  the  judgment  becomes  matured  by  experience.  They  are  to  be  considered  as  the 
deliberate  views  of  a  man  approaching  to  forty,  and  indicate  a  miud  strongly  imbued  with 
good  lense,  nnfoldmg  itself  in  a  love  of  rational  freeilom,  and  having  a  proper  regard  for 
the  interests  of  religion  and  \'irtuc. 

During  the  dissolution  of  parliament.  Do  Foe  returned  to  the  subject  of  his  former 
Essay,  ami  published  his  "  persuasive  performance."  as  Mr  Chalmers  justly  terms  it, 
*  The  Freeholder's  Plea  against  Stock-jobbing  Elections  of  Parliament  Men.  London . 
1701.*  By  the  time  his  former  pamphlet  was  delivered  from  the  press,  De  Foe  returned 
to  the  charge  in  *  The  Villany  of  Stock-jobbers  Detecte<l,  and  the  Cause  of  the  late  Run 
npon  the  Dank  and  Bankers  Discovered  and  Considered.  London  ;  1701.'  In  this  work 
he  confines  himself  to  the  more  immediate  subjects  of  trade,  and  ha^  many  judicious 
remarlLB  npon  the  methotls  by  which  it  was  then  carried  on. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  earliest  of  Do  Foe's  printeil  poems,  was '  A  New  very  of  an  Old  Intrigue  ; 

a  Satyr,  levelled  at  Treachery  and  Ambition  ; '  a  lampoon  npon  city  politics,  written 
soon  after  the  discovery  of  Lord  Preston's  plot.  Early  in  105)7,  he  composed  for  the  noted 
John  Dunton  '  The  Character  of  Dr  Anutialoy,  by  way  of  Elegy.'  The  factions  spirit  that 
pcrva<lcd  the  nation  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick  gave  rise  to  another  poem,  published  in 
February,  161)9-1700,  intitled  '  The  Pacificator.  .\  Poem.  London  :  1700,'  wherein, 
leaving  the  contentions  of  politicians,  De  Foe  iugeniouiily  transfers  the  theatre  of  war  to 
the  field  of  literature,  and  enlists  the  chiuf  poets  and  wits  of  the  day  ns  combatants  : 
'*  The  men  of  sense  against  the  men  of  wit."' 
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At  the  request  of  Dunton  oor  author  wrote  some  Pindaric  verses  in  hdnoar  of  tbo 
'  Athenian  Society,'  -whose  laboun  were  couimunicated  to  the  world  in  1691  and  some 
following  years  :  they  were  prefixed  to  Mr  Gildon'a  Iliittory  of  ita  proceedings,  and  re- 
printed in  the  second  Tolume  of  '  The  Athenian  Oracle.'  Dunton,  with  whom  the 
Athenian  Society  was  u  favourite  project,  "  glories  in  the  thought  that  it  haa  elicited 
poems  written  l>y  the  chief  wits  of  tlic  age,  viz.,  Mr  Mottcux,  Mr  Foe,  Mr  Richard- 
son, and,  in  particulnr,  Mr  Tate,  now  poet  laureat."  Some  bickerings  of  a  private 
natnre  leem  to  have  passed  between  our  author  and  Dunton,  iuid  they  aiv  glanced  at  by 
the  Utter  in  the  narrative  of  hia  life  ;  but  his  account  of  Do  l*'oe  is,  upon  the  whole, 
favonrahle  :  *'  Mr  Daniel  De  Foe,"  says  he,  "  is  a  man  of  goo<I  parts  and  clear  sen^  : 
hii  CMmrenation  is  ingenious  and  brisk  enough.  The  world  is  well  satisfied  that  he's 
enterprising  and  bold  ;  but,  alas? !  had  his  jirudence  only  weighed  a  few  grains  more,  he'd 
certainly  have  writ  his  '  Shortest  Way  '  a  little  more  at  length.  There  have  been  some 
men  in  all  ages,  who  have  taken  that  of  J  uvenal  for  their  motto  : 

*  Aude  aliquid  brevibus  Gyoris  et  carcere  dignum 
Si  \-\3  esse  aliquis.' 

Had  he  writ  no  more  than  his '  True- Bom  Englishman,'  and  spared  some  particular  charac- 
ters that  are  too  vicicas  for  the  very  originaU,  he  had  certainly  de.«ierve<l  applause." 

The  month  of  January*  1701  produced  the  far-famed  poem  of  tbc'*Truc-lJom  English- 
man, a  satire,  printed  in  quarto,  without  a  bookseller's  name,  of  which  the  author  himself 
published  nine  editions,  and  which  was  printed  twelve  times  by  other  persons  without 
his  concurrence  ;  for  at  this  period  authors  had  not  oven  the  limited  protection  which 
they  now  enjoy.  A  work  once  printed  was  at  the  mercy  of  any  Tegg  of  the  day  who 
chose  to  appropriate  it.    Of  the  cheap  editions  no  fewer  than  80,00<)  were  disposed  of, 

*  The  Trne-Bom  Englishman'  was  always  a  favourite  production  with  De  Foe,  who 
mssoeiates  himself  with  it  in  the  title-page  of  various  of  his  writings.  IIb  publication 
ha<l  a  favourable  effect  upon  our  author's  fortunes,  as  it  recouimemled  hiin  to  the  personal 
favour  of  King  William  ;  for  though  Ms  royal  patron  whs  no  great  lover  or  judge  of 
poetry,  he  had  discernment  enough  to  perceive  that  De  Foe  would  be  a  valuable  ally, 
and  he  immediately  expressed  a  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  author,  who,  on 
being  sent  for  to  the  palace,  conversed  with  the  king,  and  had  repeated  interviews  with 
him  afterwards.  The  manners  and  seutimeuts  of  De  I'ue  appear  to  have  niaile  such  a 
faroorable  impression  upon  his  Majesty  that  he  ever  afterwards  regarded  him  MJtfa 
kindnem,  and  employed  him  in  many  secret  services,  to  which  he  alludes  occasionally 
in  his  writings,  though  he  nowhere  speciiics  the  particular  nature  of  them,  and  the 
omission  is  not  supplied  by  all  the  researches  that  have  hccu  made  among  the  works  of 
hi*  contemporaries,  whether  friends  or  foes  to  the  Goverameut  of  King  William.  De  Foe's 
next  publication  was  '  The  Succession  to  the  Throne  of  Enghind  Considered.  London  : 
1701  ;'  arising  out  of  tlie  death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  son  of  the  Princess  Anne,  a 
circumstance  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  provide  othenvisc  for  the  Protestant  suc- 
cesnon  in  England.  Next  followed  the  celebrated  '  Legion  Letter,*  and  '  The  History  of 
the  Kentish  Petition  ;'  after  which  ciDie  '  The  Original  Power  of  the  Collective  Body  of 
the  People  of  England  Examined  and  Asserted,'  a  very  powerful  performance,  the  main 
argument  of  which  is  irresistible,  as  its  language  is  forcible,  and  which  produced  a 
considerable  impression  upon  the  public  mind.  The  subject  is  discussed  with  a  gravity 
suited  to  its  importance,  and  the  iUustrations  are  pointed  and  appropriate.  It  is  a 
treatise  of  standing  value,  and  worthy  of  an  attentive  perusal. 

Upon  the  death  of  James  II,  (IGth  Sept.  1701,)  the  French  king  caused  his  son  to 
be  proclaimed  King  of  England,  Holland,  and  Ireland,  and  prevailed  upon  the  King 
of  Spain,  the  Pope,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  follow  his  example.  Indignant  at  this 
proceeding,  the  British  monarch  ordeircd  his  ambflssador,  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  to  leave 
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Francp,  rimI  directions  were  given  for  tlxe  removal  of  MonBicur  PouBsiii,  the  Frencli 
Agent,  from  England.  Louii  published  a  nmniorinl  in  juBtification  of  his  conduct,  and 
•lispersed  it  iu  all  the  court*  of  Europe  ;  but  it  was  far  from  satisfjing  either  King 
William  or  hi«  Bubjecte,  who  were  indignant  at  the  interference  of  a  foreign  power  in 
preocribing  to  them  a  king  against  their  consent.  Everything  now  indioated  a  apeedy 
war,  which  seemed  to  have  the  concurrence  of  all  parties  here. 

Although  our  author  had  a  proper  aenae  of  the  indignity  offered  to  hia  aorereign  by 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  Pretender,  yet  he  did  not  thiuk  it  amounted  to  a  legitimate 
ground  for  war.  Conceiving  thi«,  however,  a  favoarable  time  for  inviting  the  Jacobites 
to  transfer  their  allegiance,  he  addressed  them  with  that  view  in  a  pamphlet,  enti- 
tled, 'The  Present  State  of  Jacobitism  Considered,  ike,  London:  1701  ;'  which  was 
followed,  shortly  afterwards,  by  '  Reasons  against  a  War  with  France.  London ;  1701/^ 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  asefttl  political  tracts  in  the  English  language.  It  ia  <U8tio- 
guishod  for  temperate  discussion,  for  solid  reasoning,  and  for  well-pointed  ridicule  ;  its 
argumentH  are  applied  with  judgment,  and  they  are  such  as  Mould  proceed  from  a  man 
whose  mind  was  well  stored  with  political  knowle<lge.  King  WilliMm  having  resolved 
upoit  a  war,  De  Foe,  nutwithRt0nding  the  opinion  he  had  expressed  on  the  general 
question,  was  consulted  by  his  sovereign  upon  several  points  relating  to  the  impending 
hostilities,  as  he  him/telf  relates  in  one  of  hia  '  Reviews*  (171 1 ),  in  the  following  tenun  : 
'*  I  gave  you  an  instance  of  a  proposal  which  I  had  the  honour  to  lay  before  hia  Ute 
majesty,  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  last  war,  for  the  sending  a  strong  fleet  to  the  HaTaimali, 
to  seize  that  part  of  the  island  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  from  thence  to  seize  and  eectire 
the  pOBsession  of  at  least  the  coast,  if  not  by  conseqnt'ncc,  the  Terra  Firtna  of  the  empire 
of  Mexico,  and  thereby  entirely  cut  off  the  Spaiii«h  commerce,  and  the  return  of  their 
piste  Seets,  by  the  imjnense  riches  whereof,  and  by  which  only,  both  France  and  Spain 
have  been  enabled  to  support  this  war.  But  the  king  died,  in  whose  hands  this  glorions 
scheme  was  iu  a  lair  way  of  being  concerted,  and  which,  bad  it  gone  on,  I  had  had  the 
honour  to  have  been  not  the  first  propoaer  only,  but  to  have  had  some  Mhure  in  th«< 
performance."  The  death  of  William,  however,  which  occurred  8th  of  IS! arch,  1702, 
put  a  stop  to  these  pr«»ject8.  By  the  demise  of  this  excellent  monarch,  "more  mortally 
woun<li>d  with  the  pointed  rage  of  divided  parties  and  an  ungrntcful  people,  than  by 
llie  fall  from  his  horse,"  as  De  Foe  expresses  it,  our  author  lost  a  kind  friend  and  » 
powerful  protector.  In  various  parts  of  hia  writings  he  takes  occasion  to  cherish  his 
memory,  and  to  embalm  his  name  with  the  affection  of  a  faithful  servant  for  the  best  of 
masters,  whiht,  in  the  stinging  language  of  reproof,  he  reminds  the  nation  of  the  basesMI 
and  ingratitude  of  those  who  had  so  deeply  wounded  him  by  their  conduct. 

The  unmanly  ctmduct  of  a  base  faction  towards  the  departed  hero  of  England 
vented  itself  ia  the  most  indecent  manner,  before  the  breath  waa  departed  from  his  body,' 
and  afterwards  iu  the  most  malignant  speeches,  toasts,  and  lampoons.  As  well  to  shoifl 
his  sense  of  a  conduct  so  unnatural,  as  to  testify  his  admiration  for  departed  eicellencyj 
He  Foe  now  produce<I  '  The  Mock  Mourners ;  a  Satire,  by  way  of  Elegy  on  King  Wil^ 
liaot.  London  :  1701  :'  a  work  which  met  with  the  most  favoorable  reception,  and  nui 
through  five  large  e<litions  in  a  few  weeks. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  reign,  De  Foe  took  op  his  abod«  at  Hackney,  nail 
redded  there  several  years.    Here  tWM  of  hia  children  were  bom  aod  boned. 
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CHAPTER  VU. 

QuBSM  Annx,  who  BQoMeded  to  the  orowu  on  the  death  of  William,  wm  pUced  in 
no  rery  graceful  or  dutiful  poaitioD,  as  keeping  tier  brother  from  the  throne,  which  she 
occupied  aa  the  next  Prot«stant  heir,  but  to  wliich,  in  the  opiaion  of  many,  and  perhaps 
is  her  own,  he  had  a  prior  indefeasible  right.  She  had  been  brought  up  with  bigoted 
botioDB  of  religion  ;  and  in  proportion  aa  she  felt  the  political  ground  intirm  under  her 
fwt,  ahe  wished  to  stand  well  mth  the  Church.  There  was,  tUrougk  her  whole  reign, 
thanfore,  a  strong  increasing  bias  to  High  Church  principles.  The  prouiiiie  of  toleration 
to  the  Oiaaenten  aoon  sunk  into  an  indulgence,  and  ended  in  the  threat  and  the  intention 
of  potting  in  force  the  severest  laws  against  them,  undur  pretence  that  the  Church  was 
in  danger.  The  clergy  sung  the  same  song  as  the  Q,ueen,  adding  a  burden  of  their  own 
to  it ;  breathing  nothing  in  their  sermons  but  abject  submission  to  the  throne,  and  sus- 
picion and  hatred  of  the  Dissenters,  roviN-ing  and  infiaiiiing  old  animoditics,  and  encourag- 
ing their  parishioners  to  proceed  oven  to  open  violence  against  the  frequenters  of  con- 
Tentidea.  Their  services  in  bringing  about  the  revolution  were  forgotten,  and  nothing 
WM  inaiatfld  on  but  their  share  in  the  great  rebellion,  and  the  beheading  of  Charles  I. 
▲  tnUTmitj  preacher  (Sacheverell)  talked  of  "hoisting  the  bloody  flag  against  the 
DitBtaw,  and  treated  all  those  of  the  moderate  party  and  Low  Choroh  as  false  brethren 
hAm  did  not  enlist  under  the  banner."  Another  proposed  shutting  up  not  ouly  the  Dis- 
MOters'  meeting-houses,  but  their  academics,  thus  taking  from  them  the  education  of 
their  children.  A  third  was  for  using  gentle  violence  with  the  Queen,  to  urge  her  to 
aeverc  and  aalatary  measures  against  Nonconformista,  and  considered  her  as  under  (/Hre««e 
in  not  being  allowed  to  give  full  scope  to  the  sentiments  labouring  in  her  bosom  in  favour 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

De  Foe  perceived  all  this  with  quick  and  anxious  eye  ;  he  saw  the  storm  of  perse- 
ention  gathering,  and  ready  to  burst  with  ten-fold  vengeance  from  its  having  been  so  long 
delayed,  and  he  thought  it  high  time  to  warn  his  brethren  of  the  impending  mischief. 
Hia  firvt  attack  upon  the  High  Church  party  waa  in  a  pamphlet  called  '  A  Mew  Test  of 
the  Church  of  England's  Loyalty ;  or,  Whiggisb  Loyalty  and  Church  Loyalty  compared, 
f  London  :  1702  ;' — in  which  he  makes  excellent  use  of  the  Blavish  tone  of  the  sermons  of  the 
High  Chureh  clergy  ;  and  he  next  proceeded  to  point  out  to  the  government,  in  a  terrible 
and  palpable  way,  the  dangerous  and  mad  career  to  which  the  aealote  of  a  party  were 
urging  them  headlong  ;  *'  bo  should  his  anticipation  prevent  their  discovery."  He  col- 
leeted  all  the  poisoned  missiles  and  combustible  materials  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  and 
putting  them  together  in  one  heap,  brought  out  his  *  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters  ; 
a  Proposal  for  the  Establishment  of  the  Church,  London  :  1702  ;' — one  of  the  finest, 
ablest,  and  most  seasonable  pamphlets  ever  published. 

Knowing  the  nature  of  the  game  played  by  the  High  Church  party,  and  the  little 
imprecsion  that  was  to  be  made  by  sober  argument,  De  Foe  here  resolved  to  change  Ids 
mode  of  attack.  The  course  of  his  studies,  no  loss  than  taste  and  inclination,  led  him  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  writings  of  hia  opponents  ;  and  seeing  the  absurd  lengths  to 
which  their  intemperate  leal  urged  them,  it  occurred  to  him  that,  by  personating  the 
character  of  a  High  Church-man,  and  judiciously  wielding  the  weapon  of  irony,  he 
ahonld  have  a  fine  opportunity  of  exposing  their  folly,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  cause 
they  were  so  furious  in  promoting  ;  and  he  so  artfully  concealed  his  design,  that,  strange 
to  tell,  no  one,  either  among  those  he  wrote  for,  or  among  those  he  wrote  against,  had  wit 
enough  to  comprehend  it ;  and  yet  one  cannot  peruse  the  '  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dis- 
aenters  '  at  this  distance  of  time  tvithout  being  astonished  with  the  extent  of  their  stu- 
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pidity.  Every  argument  of  intolerance  and  bigatry  in  therein  set  forth  witli  tlie  inoat 
laborious  assumptiou  of  gravity,  aud  sacti  an  invinciblu  air  of  eamentneBs,  that  thp 
zealots  of  both  sides  were  alike  tak«n  in.  The  '  High  Flyers,' as  he  called  them,  did 
not  daro  to  espouse  openi}'  the  cause  of  one  whom  they  considered  in  the  light  of  a  too 
bold  and  incautious  adherent ;  while  the  deceived  Dissenters,  and  their  friends  in  Par- 
liament, were  loud  In  their  cnos  of  revenge  agaixist  the  best  writer  their  cause  could 
then  boast. 

"   Such  15  the  Tate  or  too  much  wit, 
Mbtook  and  cursed,  by  those  that  most  ore  served  by  it" 

And  their  conduct  added  not  a  little  to  his  sufferings.  De  Foe,  in  hii  explanation  of  his 
pamphlet,  published  immediately  afterwards,  seems,  very  naturally,  particularly  hurt 
with  the  Dissentera  for  continuing  to  mifiunderstand  him,  even  after  he  had  fully  de- 
clared his  meaning.  Indeed,  of  their  behaviour  to  Do  Fue,  it  is  imposHible  to  speak  in 
terms  creditable  to  their  understandings  ;  for  even  after  it  was  cUscovered  that  his  arrows 
were  shot  at  the  '  High  Flyers,'  they  united  with  their  adversaries  in  attempting  to 
crush  him. 

When  the  author  and  his  iltsign  became  fully  known,  and  he  was  threatened  with 
the  vengeance  of  those  whom  he  had  so  sncceKsfnlly  opposed,  he  complained,  "How 
hard  it  was  that  his  intentions  should  not  have  been  perceived  by  all  the  town,  and  that 
not  one  man  could  see  it,  cither  Churchman  or  Dissenter."  Mr  Chalmers  oi)serve», 
'*  This  u  one  uf  the  strongest  pruoft>  huw  much  the  minds  of  men  were  iuHunied  against 
each  other,  and  how  little  the  virtues  of  mutual  forbearance  aud  personal  kindness  existe<l 
amidst  the  clamour  of  contradiction  which  then  shook  the  kingdom,  and  gave  rise  to 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  our  annals."  *'That  De  Foe,"  remarks  Mr 
Uazlitt,  "  should  have  incurred  thti  hatred,  and  been  consigned  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
High  Church  party  for  thus  honestly  exposing  their  designs  against  the  Dissenters,  is  but 
natural  ;  the  wonderful  part  is  that  he  equally  excited  the  indignation  and  reproaches  of 
the  Dissenters  themselves  ;  who  disclaimed  his  work  as  a  scandalous  and  iuflammatory 
performance,  and  called  loudly,  in  concert  with  their  bitterest  foes,  for  the  condign  punish- 
ment of  the  author.  They  almost  with  one  voice,  aud  as  if  seized  with  a  contagion  of 
folly,  cried  shame  upon  it,  as  an  underhand  and  designing  attempt  to  make  a  prematare 
breach  between  them  aud  the  Established  Church ;  to  sow  the  Beetle  of  groundless 
jealouity  aud  ill-will,  and  to  make  them  indirectly  participators  in,  and  the  enffercra  by, 
a  scurrilous  attack  on  the  reverence  due  to  religion  and  authority.  De  Foe  was  made 
the  scape-goat  of  this  paltry  and  cowardly  policy,  and  was  given  up  to  the  tender  uieroies 
of  the  opposite  party,  without  succour  and  sympathy.  This  extreme  hlinduesH  to  their 
own  interests  can  only  bo  explained  by  the  consideration  that  the  Disseutcrs,  as  a  body, 
wero  at  this  time  in  a  constant  state  of  probation  and  suffering  ;  they  had  enough  to  do 
with  the  evil*  they  actually  endured,  without  <•  flying  to  others  that  they  knew  not  of;" 
they  stood  in  habitual  nM-e  and  ajiprehension  of  their  spiritual  lords  and  masters  ; — 
would  not  bo  brought  to  suijpcct  their  further  designs  lest  it  should  provoke  them  to 
realise  their  fears  ;  and  as  they  had  not  strength  nor  spirit  to  avert  the  blow,  did  not 
wish  to  see  till  they  felt  it.  Tlie  alacrity  and  prowess  of  De  Foe  was  a  reproach  to  their 
backwardness  ;  the  truth  of  his  appeal  implied  a  challenge  to  meet  it ;  and  they 
answered  with  the  old  excuse,  "  Why  tronblefrt  thou  us  before  our  time."  The  Dissenters, 
too,  at  this  period,  were  men  of  a  formal  aud  limited  scope  of  mind,  not  much  versed  in 
the  general  march  of  human  afi'airs  ;  they  required  literal  aud  positive  proof  for  every- 
thing, as  well  as  for  the  points  of  faith  on  wluch  thoy  held  out  so  manfully  ;  and  their 
obstinacy  iu  maintaining  these,  and  suffering  for  them,  was  matched  by  their  timid  cir- 
cumspoction  ."ind  sluggiih  impracticability  with  respoet  to  everything  else.  Their  deserting 
De  Foe,  who  murehcd  on  at  the  head  of  the  battle, — puuhetl  forward  by  his  keen  fore- 
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mgbt  and  nstotal  impatienee  of  wrongs,  is  not  oat  of  cbancter,  thongh  equally  repng- 
nant  to  soond  policy  or  tme  spirit.  They  fixed  a  stigma  on  him,  therefore,  of  a  breeder  of 
strife,  a  false  prophet,  and  a  dangerous  member  of  the  commnnity  ;  and  what  is  certainly 
inexcusable,  when,  afterwards,  his  jest  was  turned  to  melancholy  earnest ;  when  every- 
thing he  had  foretold  was  Terified  to  the  very  letter ;  when  the  whole  force  of  the 
Goremment  was  arrayed  against  them,  and  Saeheverell  in  person  unfurled  his  "  bloody 
flag,"  and  paraded  the  streets  with  a  mob  at  his  heels,  pulling  down  their  meeting-houses 
burning  their  private  dwellings,  and  making  it  unsafe  for  a  Dissenter  to  walk  the  streets  ; 
they  did  not  take  off  the  stigma  they  had  affixed  to  the  author  of  '  The  Shortest  Way 
with  the  Diasenters  ;*  did  not  allow  that  he  was  right  and  they  were  wrong,  but  kept  up 
their  unjust  and  illiberal  prejudices,  and  even  aggravated  them  in  some  instances,  as  if 
to  prove  that  they  were  well  founded.  Bodies  of  men  seldom  retract  or  atone  for  the 
injuries  they  have  done  to  individuals.* 

The  first  detection  of  our  author  is  said  to  have  been  owing  to  the  industry 
of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  whose  vigilance  and  per- 
severance in  the  affair  are  highly  lauded  by  Leslie.  When  his  name  became  generally 
known,  people  were  at  no  loss  to  decipher  his  object ;  and  all  parties  now  concurred  in 
pouring  vengeance  upon  him  for  his  unlucky  wit,  which  no  one  had  the  charity  to 
ftdvanee  in  hia  extenuation.  As  the  party  in  power  was  inimical  to  the  man,  rather 
than  to  the  prineiplec  of  his  book,  it  was  resolved  to  crush  him  by  a  state  prosecution. 
During  the  first  ebullition  of  fury,  De  Foe,  in  contemplation  of  the  rigour  he  was  likely 
to  meet  with,  eoi^ht  concealment  firom  the  gathering  tempest.  A  proclamation  was 
iaoed  by  the  government,  offering  a  rewaid  of  fifty  pounds  for  the  discovery  of  his 
retreat,  and  advertised  in  the  '  London  Gazette,'  for  January  10,  1702-d.  It  ran  as 
fidlows: 

**  Whexeaa  Daniel  De  Foe,  aUat  De  Fooe,  is  charged  with  writing  a  scandalous  and 

leditioas  pamphlet,  entitled,  *  The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters  ;'  he  lb  a  middle- 

I  Bsed  spare  man,  about  forty  yean  old,  of  a  brown  complexion,  and  dark  brown-coloured 

*  "  De  Foe  had  before  this  given  Solent  oflTence  to  the  Dissenters  by  duMentuuj  from  and  dis- 
obligiog  them  on  a  number  of  technical  and  doubtful  points — a  difference  of  which  tbey  leemed 
more  tenadoos  than  of  the  greatest  affronu  or  deadliest  injuries.  Among  other  things,  he  had 
opposed  the  principle  of  occational  conformity,  that  is,  the  liberty  practised  by  some  Dissenters  of 
pbg  to  church  during  their  appointment  to  any  public  ofBce,  as  they  were  prohibited  from 
■ttcnfiDg  tiieir  own  places  of  worriiip  in  their  official  costume.  Nothing  could  be  clearer  than 
thtt,  if  it  was  a  point  of  conscience  with  these  persons  not  to  conform  to  the  service  of  the 
EittUiihed  Church,  their  behig  chosen  Mayor,  Sheriff,  or  Aldermen,  did  not  give  them  a  dispensa- 
tion to  that  purpose.  But  many  of  the  demure  and  purse-proud  citizens  of  London  (among  whom 
Mr  Auditor  Benson,  his  persecutor  In  after  years,  was  a  leader  and  shining  light)  resented  their 
sot  being  supposed  at  liberty  to  appear  at  church  in  their  gold  chains  and  robes  of  office,  though 
ooDtrsfy  to  their  usual  principles  of  non-conforroity ;  as  chQdren  think  they  have  a  right  to  visit 
fine  places  fai  their  new  dothes  on  holidays.  Their  rage  against  De  Foe  was  at  its  height,  when 
he  hid  nothing  to  say  against  Hariey's  Tory  Administration  for  bringing  in  77i«  Occational  Con- 
/<**%  Bitt,  to  debar  Dissenters  of  this  puerile  and  contradictory  privilege.  It  was  to  the  kindness 
*Bd  generosity  of  Harley,  on  this  as  well  as  on  fonser  occasions,  in  affording  our  author  pecuniary 
*>d>  of  which  he  was  in  the  utmost  need  (being  without  means,  friends,  and  in  prison),  and  in 
fniq;  him  from  the  grasp  of  his  own  party,  that  wo  owe  his  silence  on  political  and  public  questions 
Coring  the  lost  years  of  Queen  Anne,  and  a  Une  of  conduct  that,  in  the  present  day,  seems 
"■^nlog  snd  equivocal.  His  gratitude  for  private  benefits  hardly  condemned  him  to  withhold 
Ui opinions  on  public  matters;  but,  at  that  time  personal  and  private  ties  bore  greater  sway  over 
fcxiil  ind  public  duties  than  is  the  case  at  present  We  entirely  acquit  De  Foe  of  dishonest  or 
Mrorthy  motives.  He  might  easily  have  gone  quite  over  to  the  other  side  if  he  had  been  inclined 
to  aske  a  market  of  himself;  but  of  this  he  never  betrayed  the  remotest  intention,  and  merely 
'cfoNd  to  jdn  In  the  hue  and  cry  against  a  man  who  bad  twice  saved  him  from  starving  in  a 


hair,  bat  wean  a  wig  ;  ft  hooked  nose,  a  sharp  chin,  grej  eyea,  and  a  large  mole  near 
his  mooth  ;  was  bom  in  London,  and  for  man;  years  was  a  hose-faotor,  in  Freeman's 
yard,  in  Comhill,  and  now  Lb  owner  of  the  brick  and  pantile  works  near  Tilbury  Fort  in 
Essex  :  whoever  «hall  discover  the  said  Daniel  D©  Foe  to  one  of  her  Majesty's  principal 
seerataries  of  state,  or  any  of  hor  Majesty's  justices  of  peace,  so  as  he  may  b<j  appre- 
hended, shall  hare  a  reward  of  Bfty-poonds,  which  her  Majesty  has  ordered  immediately 
to  be  paid  upon  snob  discorer)*." 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  the  resentment  he  had  excited,  a  formiil  complaint 
was  made  of  his  publication  in  the  ilouso  of  Common*,  the  26th  of  February,  1702-3, 
when  some  of  the  obnoxious  passages  being  reaii,  it  was  resolved,  "  That  this  book, 
being  full  of  false  and  scandalous  reflections  on  this  parliament,  and  tending  to  promote 
sedition,  bo  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  to-morrow,  in  New  Palace 
yard."  This  pitiful  veng-eanco  upon  a  work,  which  was  offensive  only  for  its  wit,  wa* 
unworthy  the  dignity  of  a  grave  assembly,  and  conferred  no  reproach  upon  the  rictim  ii 
sought  to  dishonour.  The  printer  and  bookseller  being  now  taken  into  custody,  De  Foe 
nobly  issued  forth  from  his  retirement,  to  brave  the  storm,  resolving,  as  he  expresses  it, 
"  to  thww  himself  upon  the  favour  of  government  rather  than  that  others  should  be 
ruined  by  his  mistake." 

In  order  to  remove  the  veil  from  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  too  blind  to  perceive 
the  drift  of  his  argument,  De  Foo  employed  his  retirement  in  composing  '  A  Brief  Ex- 
planation of  a  late  Pamphlet,  entitled  the  "  Shortest  Way,  &c." ' 

Dc  Foe  was  particularly  hart  with  the  Dissenters  ;  of  them  he  says,  "  All  the  fault 
I  can  find  in  myself  as  to  these  people  is,  that  when  I  had  dranm  the  picture,  I  did  not, 
like  the  Dutchman  with  bin  man  and  bear,  write  under  them,  '  This  is  the  man,  and  this 
is  the  bear,'  lest  the  people  should  niistako  mo  :  and  baring  in  a  compliment  to  their 
judgment,  shunned  so  sharp  a  reflection  upon  their  senses,  I  have  left  them  at  liberty  to 
treat  mo  like  one  that  put  a  value  upon  their  penetration  at  the  expense  of  my  own." 

But  De  Foe's  political  sine  were  manifold  ;  he  had  been  the  favourite  and  pane- 
grrist  of  William  ;  he  had  fought  for  Monmouth  ;  he  had  opposed  James  ;  he  had  \'iu- 
dicated  the  Revolution,  and  defended  the  rights  of  the  people  ;  he  had  bantered,  insulted, 
and  offonded  the  whole  of  the  Tory  leaders  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  neither  his 
submission  to  the  ruling  powers,  nor  his  generosity  towards  his  printer  and  publinher, 
sofSced  to  shield  him  from  the  reisfutment  of  his  ouemios.  Ue  was  indicted  for  libel  at 
the  Old  Bailey  Sessions,  24th  February.  170.'),  and  proceeded  to  trial  in  the  following 
July.  The  Attorney-General,  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  appears  to  have  attacked  onr  author 
with  the  utmost  severity,  which  drew  from  De  Foe,  at  a  subsequent  period,  these  re~ 
marks  : — '*  To  heu'  of  a  gentleman  telling  me  '  The  Shortest  Way '  was  paving  the 
way  over  the  skulls  of  Churchmen,  that  it  is  a  crime  to  justify  it,  should  have  been 
said  by  no  man  but  him  who  could  first  answer  this  question  :  'Whether  all  that  was 
ironically  said  in  that  book  was  not  seriously,  as  well  a«  with  a  malicious  earnest,  pub- 
lished in  print  with  impunity  a  hundred  times  before  and  since  ?  To  say,  then,  that  thin 
was  a  crime,  flics  so  much  in  the  face  of  the  Churchmen,  that  it  upbraids  them  with  blow- 
ing up  their  own  cause,  and  mining  their  friends  by  a  method  they  at  the)«ame  time 
condemn  in  others.  Upon  this  foot  I  again  say,  the  book  was  just,  its  design  fair, 
and  aU  the  facta  charged  upon  them  very  true.*" 


I 


dungeon.  Be  this  as  it  may,  De  Poe  never  recovered  from  the  slur  thus  cut  upon  bis  political 
intcgrit)-,  and  was  under  a  cloud,  and  dtscountenanced  during  the  following  reign ;  thoufrh  tlie 
e»tBbli»bment  of  the  Protestant  succi'ssion  bad  been  the  objrct  of  the  labourt  of  his  whole  life,  and 

v.'W  the  wiiib  Ihnt  lay  ncarcHt  his  heart  to  his  l.-ilckt  breath." HazVUi. 

*  Review,  li,  3«7, 
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Some  jnn  afterwards,  when  Sacbererell  ezeited  to  taueh  attention  by  his  termon 
at  St  Paul's,  De  Foe  thns  reeab  Us  treatment  bj  the  Attomej-General.  **  Where  wer« 
the  brains  of  the  wise  Sir  Sunott  Haroonrt,  when,  according  to  his  cnstom,  boUjing  the 
aothor  then  at  the  bar,  he  cried,  "  Oh  but  he  wotdd  insinaate  that  the  Chnrchmen  were 
for  these  barbarous  ways  with  the  Dissenten,"  and  therefore  it  was  a  mighty  crime ! 
And  now,  good  Sir  Simon,  whose  honesty  and  modesty  were  bom  together, — yon  see,  sir, 
the  wrong  done  them  ;  for  this  reiy  man,  whom  yon  so  impudently  said  was  then  abused, 
has  doomed  them  all  to  the  deril  and  his  angels,  declares  they  ought  to  be  prosecuted  for 
high  treason,  and  tells  us  that  evety  IMmenter  from  the  Church  is  a  traitor  to  the 
sUte."» 

In  another  place,  he  observes,  in  reference  to  the  same  time,  '*  When  Sir  Simon 
Hareonrt  aggravated  it  against  the  author,  that  he  designed  the  book  to  have  the  worid 
bdieve  the  Church  of  England  would  have  the  Dissenters  thus  used,  'tis  presumed, 
without  reflection  upon  that  gentleman's  penetration,  that  he  had  not  heard  how  eagerly 
they  granted  the  suggestion,  by  espousing  the  proposal,  and  by  acknowledging  it  was  the 
way  they  desired.  Now,  here  is  another  test  put  upon  the  world  of  this  true  high-church 
principle.  Destruction  of  Dissenters  is  proved  to  be  no  more  persecution  than  hanging 
of  highwaymen.  This  is  saying  in  earnest  what  the  author  of  '  The  Shortest  Way*  said 
in  jest ;  this  is  owning  that  to  the  sun,  which  Sir  Simon  Haroonrt  said  before,  was  a  crime 
to  suggest.  Now  the  blessed  days  are  come  that  the  great  truth  is  owned  barefaced  ; 
and  the  party  that  ruined  and  abused  the  author  for  telling  the  truth  out  of  season,  makes 
no  scmple  of  taking  this  as  a  proper  season  to  tell  the  same  truth  in  their  own  way. 
From  this  the  author  observes,  every  man  ought  to  have  the  telling  of  his  own  stoiy 
himself ;  and  that  book  deserved  a  oensnre,  not  that  it  was  untrue,  but  because  it  was 
not  spoke  by  the  right  person."  f 

It  may  be  gathered  from  his  own  account  of  the  prosecution,  that  when  his  enemies 
bad  him  in  their  power,  they  were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  him.  Doubtful  of 
tile  consequences  of  a  trial  should  he  enter  upon  his  defence,  they  were  desirous  of 
avoiding  the  exposure  that  would  result  from  a  conflict  with  so  powerful  an  adversary. 
He  was  therefore  advised  to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  queen,  with  a  promise 
of  proteetion  ;  which  induced  him  to  quit  his  defence,  and  to  acknowledge  himself  as  the 
author  of  tiie  accused  work.  The  juiy,  upon  this,  found  him  guilty  of  composing  and 
pubfishing  a  seditions  libel ;  but  the  Court,  having  obtained  its  object,  fiuled  him  when 
he  stood  in  need  of  assistance. 

In  a  work  published  by  him  soon  afterwards,  he  expresses  lus  regret  that  he  did  not 
make  a  vigorous  defenoe  at  his  trial,  instead  of  listening  to  the  advice  of  the  lawyers  ;  bis 
ready  acknowledgment  of  the  work  being  considered  tantamount  to  his  pleading  goilty. 
De  Foe  seems  to  have  been  as  badly  used  by  his  own  counsel,  as  by  those  of  the  opposite 
side ;  which  afforded  him  just  matter  of  complaint.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
acquiesce  in  the  justice  of  his  displeasure  against  those  who  had  undertaken  his  defence. 
Nothing  but  the  utmost  weakness,  or  wickedness,  on  the  part  of  the  bar,  bench,  and 
jiny,  can  account  for  the  issue  of  the  trial.  Such  was  the  Miimosity  that  pervaded  the 
nlen  of  the  state,  that  it  is  probable  nothing  would  have  availed  in  his  defenoe ;  for 
party-feeling  pervaded  even  the  seat  of  justice.  This  was  apparent  in  the  severity  of 
hu  sentence,  which  was  to  the  following  purpose :  That  he  should  pay  a  fine  of  200  marks 
to  the  qneen ;  stand  three  times  in  the  pilloiy ;  be  imprisoned  during  the  queen's  plea- 
mn :  and  And  mreties  for  his  good  behaviour  for  seven  years,  j; 


•  •  Review,'  vi,  454.  f  '  Review,'  ii,  277^ 

I  Tutchin  has  the  following  remarks  upon  his  sentence,  in  his  '  Observstor '  for  Saturday,  the 
lOth  of  Julji  170&     Countryman,  Truly,  Master  Ob$inator,  I  have  no  very  good  news  for  you : 


Tbid  TL-ry  iiifamoud  ecutoucc  reflccteil  much  muru  dUliouoar  upon  the  Cuart  by  wHicb 
k  was  pronounced,  than  upon  De  Foe  upon  whom  it  was  inflicted.  And  so  it  was  con- 
adered  by  many  jterdoiis  at  the  time  ;  for  ho  wnij  giumlud  to  the  pillory  by  the  pupuluee, 
u  if  he  WM  about  to  be  enthroned  in  a  choir  of  Htatc,  and  deaceudcd  from  it  with  the 
triumphant  aeclumations  of  thu  uurrouuding  multitude,  In  allusion  to  this,  one  of  hit 
adversaries  luu  the  following  couplet  : 

"  The  iltouting  crowds  their  advocare  proclaim, 

And  varriuh  over  infamy  with  fame." 
De  Foe  has  lumself  told  us,  "  Tliat  the  people,  who  were  expected  to  treat  him  very 
ill,  on  the  contrary  pitied  him,  and  wished  those  who  set  him  there  were  placed  in  his 
room,  and  exprefi&ed  their  affectiouii  b}'  luud  shouts  and  acclamatiuns  when  he  was  taken 
down."  It  u  more  iwiportaut  to  ob:>erve,  that  during  liiu  exhibition  he  was  protected 
by  the  same  friends  from  the  missiles  of  his  eueuiius  ;  and  that  the  mob,  instead  of 
pelting  him,  resorted  to  the  mimannerly  act  of  drinking  his  health. 
**  As  round  biwi  Philistlups  tidoring  titund, 

And  keep  tlicir  Dagon  safe  from  laruelV  hand. 

T!»nt,  dirt  themselves,  protrctcd  him  from  filth, 

And  fur  the  faction's  ttodp)'  drank  his  health.* 
Tradition  reports,  that  the  machine,  which  was  graced  with  one  of  the  keenest  wits 
of  the  day,  was  adorned  with  garlands,  it  being  in  the  midBl  of  summer.  The  s(uu« 
authority  states,  that  refreshinouts  were  provided  for  him  after  hl.^  exhibition.  It  wa* 
indeed  as  great  a  triumph  to  him  a.^  couhl  possibly  happen  in  his  existing  circmnstances, 
all  the  odium  of  his  situation  being  transferred  to  those  who  placed  him  there.  As  the 
nigh  Churchmen  were  in  power,  he  had  no  lenity  to  look  for,  so  that  the  whole  scntonce 
was  executed  up'.m  him  with  great  exactness,  and  the  particulars  published  in  the 
London  Gazette,  t 

In  the  midst  of  his  sufferings,  Do  Foe  armed  himself  with  a  resolution  of  mind  that 
enabled  him  to  meet  them,  and  to  triumph  over  his  enemies.  To  the  fortitude  he  dis- 
played upon  this  r)ccasion,  Po]ie  h.a8  the  following  allusion  in  his  '  Dunciad,'  as  un- 
generous as  it  is  false  : 

"  Earless  on  high  stood  unabashed  De  Foe." 

Mr.  Daniel  De  Foe  has  ple^ided  guilty  to  the  indii  tmeut  ogainiit  him  ior  writing  and  pubUsbing 
'  The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters ;'  and  he  is  sentenced  to  stand  titrec  times  in  tlie  pillory, 
to  pay  a  fine  of  two  hundred  marks,  and  to  Gnd  security  for  tu&  good  behuviour  for  seven  reart. 
—  Obtcrvalor.  The  court  could  do  no  otherwise  than  convict  him,  upon  Ills  pleading  guilty  ;  beA^mia 
rimfitrnlfm  reum  is  very  ofti-n  the  voice  of  courts  of  judicature  ;  'tis  the  case  of  judgeis  and  juiies. 
If  Daniel  De  Foe  was  In  expectation  of  Coleman's  Block  Box,  he  has  found  a  pillory  instead  of  it, 
I  don't  trouble  my  head  aboat  the  cuRtoin  of  giving  the  pillory  to  authors,  which  is  the  punishnent 
to  baker;.  Vou  talked  juit  now  of  turning  author  ;  have  a  care  of  your  candle.  You  see  which 
{s  the  thorte«t  way  with  authors ;  you  must  all  enter  yourselves  in  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Foe. 
The  law  of  EngUind  directs  tluit  no  man  sludl  be  fined  ultra  frnrmenlum  ,  and  I  make  no  question 
but  the  jusHce  of  the  court  bos  fined  Mr.  Foe  answerable  to  his  estate.  Ilii  security  for  his  good 
behaviour  for  seven  years,  no  doubt,  was  rationally  considered,  as  to  the  Itgality  thereof.  For  my 
piirt,  I  am  only  acquainted  with  the  old  laws  of  England,  the  ancient  birthrights  and  immnnitiasof 
Enj^llthnien  :  this  I  take  to  be  the  foundation  of  new  laws."  This  is  one  of  the  passages  for  wliieti 
TuU-liin  was  afterwards  prosecuted. 

"   True.  Bom  liugunot. 

t  The  '  London  Gazette,"  No.  a*)3<}.     Timrsduy,  July  29,  to  Monday,  August  2,  17as. 

•*  Loadoo.  July  31.  On  the  29th  instant,  Daniel  Foe,  alias  De  Foe,  stood  in  the  Pillory  bWorc 
tlie  Royal  Exchange,  in  Comhill,  ai  he  did  yesterday  near  the  Conduit,  in  Chcapside,  and  this 
d«y  at  Temple  liar,  in  pursuance  of  his  sentenco  given  against  him  at  the  lost  Sessions,  at  the  Old 
Boiler,  for  writing  and  publishing  a  seditious  libel,  intitlcd,  •  The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Di*. 
•tnlors.'  By  wliiuh  sentence  he  is  also  fined  21)0  marksi  to  find  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour  for 
•even  jreara,  and  to  remain  in  prison  till  all  be  p('rformc<l." 
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It  was  a  h«d  taste  ttat  placed  ko  ingcnions  a  writer  an  De  Foe  in  the  eocicty  of 
dances  ;  bat  Pope  was  as  defective  in  judgment  a»  in  good  feeling,  and  sported  with  the 
chMaeter  of  men,  tia  he  was  led  hy  the  iuipidnc  of  passion.  In  another  part  of  his  poem, 
he  tnakea  another  illiberal  allusiou  to  our  author  and  his  sufferings,  associating  him  nitli 
•  naitac  famous  in  the  annals  of  his  oonntrr,  and  a  victim  abo  to  the  rago  of  rek'ntkes 
chorcbmen. 

"  She  saw  old  Prjnnc  in  restless  Daniel  shine."* 

The  author  of  the  *  Notes  to  the  Dunoiad'  seems  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  as- 
sociation, as  ho  owns  him  to  bo  "a  man  of  parts  ;"  and  Pope  himaelf  appears  to  have 
cntertiuned  a  respect  for  him  as  a  writer  ;  Spence  reports  him  as  giving  the  following 
opinion  : — "The  first  part  of  'Robinson  Crusoe  *  is  very  good.  De  Foe  wrote  a  vast 
HUUty  things,  and  none  biwl  ;  though  none  excellent,  except  thin.  There  is  something 
good  hi  all  he  has  written."  In  reference  to  this  misapplication  of  satire.  Gibber 
observes,  "  De  Foe  can  never,  with  any  propriety,  be  ranked  amongst  the  dunces  ;  for 
whoever  reads  hia  works  with  caudour  and  impartiality,  must  be  eoiiviuced  th.tt  he  was 
a  man  of  the  Btrongeat  natural  powers,  and  lively  imagination,  and  solid  judgment,  which, 
joinftd  with  an  unshaken  probity  in  his  moral  conduct,  and  an  invincible  integrity  in  his 
political  sphere,  onght  not  only  to  screen  him  from  the  petulant  attacks  of  Katire,  but 
ttwismit  his  name  with  some  degree  of  applause  to  posterity.'' 

Upon  the  same  point,  Hazlitt  remarks  : — "De  Foe's  apparent  indifference  is  easily 
Mcoitnted  for,  from  a  cunscionsness  of  the  flagrant  rectitude  of  hij>  case;  bnt  Pope's 
ioMpoation  had  too  much  effeminacy  to  stomach,  uudrr  nny  cirL-umstancci,  this  kind  of 
petty  Rfjualid  mnrtyrdom  ;  nor  liud  he  strength  of  public  ])rinciple  enough  to  fonn  to 
himaelf  the  practical  antithesis  of  '  dishonour  honourable  ;  *  the  amiable  in  private  life, 
tll«  exalted  in  rank  and  station,  alone  fixed  his  uyaipFithy  and  engrossed  his  admiration. 
The  ex<juiBitc  compliments  with  which  he  has  cnihulmed  the  memory  of  Komc  of  his  illus- 
trious friends,  who  stand  *  condemned  to  everlasting  fame,"  are  a  discredit  to  his  own. 
Uis  •postrophe  to  Harky,  beginning 

'  Oh  soul  supreme,  in  each  hard  instance  tried, 
Above  all  pain,  all  passion,  and  all  pride,' — 

eontrsats  strangely  with  the  time-serving,  vain,  versatile,  and  unprincipled  character  of 

tliat  minister.     It  was  »  bold  step  in  Pope  to  put  the  author  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe '  into 

the  DmHciad  at  all.     .Swift  also  had  a  Ring  at  him.  as  '  th(>  fellow  that  was  pillnried  ;  I 

forget  his  name  ;'  and  Gay  is  eqaally   Bccptical  and  pedantic  as  to  liis  pOi»efising  more 

I    than  *  the  superficial  parts  of  learning,'     We  know  of  no  exciise  for  the  iUiberality  of 

^Hhe  literary  junto  with  r^ard  to  a  ninu  like  Do  Foe,  but  that  he  returned  tlie  cimipliment 

^B  them  ;  and  in  fact,  if  we  were  to  take  the  character  of  men  of  gcniuij  from  their  judg- 

^Hent  of  each  other,  we  roust  sometimes  corns  to  a  very  different  conclusion  from  what 

Wwmt  world  has  formed." 

I  **  When  De  Foe,"  says  Mr  Chalmers,  "  had  arrived  at  sixty-five,  while  he  was  encum- 

bored  with  a  family,  and,  1  fear,  pinched  with  penury.  Pope  endeavoured,  with  repeated 
•trokea,  to  bring  his  grey  hairs  with  wttow  to  the  grave,  and  as  far  as  it  appears,  without 
ItfOTOeaiioD ;  for  our  author  is  not  in  the  black  li^t  of  scribblers,  wlio  by  attemptingto  lessen 
the  poet's  fame,  incurred  the  satirist's  indignation.  The  offence  and  the  fate  of  Benlley 
and  Dc  Foe  were  nearly  alike.  Oentley  would  not  allow  the  translation  to  bo  tlomer,  and 
De  Foo  had  endeavoured  to  bring  Milton  into  vogue  seven  years  ere  the  '  I'aradisc  Lost ' 


k 


'   Pi^nnc,  it  will  be  recollcctL'd,  suffered  tbe  siimc  puDisbmcnt  ia  the  ago  before  by  reason  of 
relontlc**  animosity  of  Laud. 


and  *  Chewy  Chan  '  had  been  criticiaed  in  the  Spectators  and  Tatlert.     Our  aathor  bad 
said,  in  his  '  Mora  Refonnation  ;' 

>  Let  this  describe  the  nation's  character. 
One  man  reads  MiKon,  forty  Rochester; 
The  case  U  plain,  the  temper  of  the  time. 
One  wrote  the  lend,  the  other  the  sublime.' 
"  An  enrajfcd  poet  alone  conld  have  thrust  into  tlie  Duuciad,  Bentlej,  a  profound 
wsholar,  Gibber,  a  brillinut  wit,  and  De  Foe,  a  happy  genius.     This  was  the  conseqaenoe 
of  exalting  satire  a«  the  te«t  of  troth,  \rhile  truth  ought  to  have  been  enthroned  a!i  th«  test 
of  satire.     Yet  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  De  Foe  had  some  sarcasm  in  lu4 
'  Sjstem  of  Magic,'  or  the  Sjlpha  and  Gnomes,  which  Pope  may  Lave  deemed  a  darifig 
Invaaion  of  his  '  Rosicrucian  Territory.' 

"  Undaunted  by  all  the  malignant  efforts  of  hia  enemies,  De  Foe's  ready  pen  con- 
verted his  own  panishment  into  a  satire  upon  its  authors.  lie  published  ou  the  very  day 
of  his  exhibition,  '  A  Hymn  to  the  PUlory,*  in  whiuh  the  reader  will  find  satire  pointed 
by  his  sufferings,  generous  sontimenta  arising  from  bis  situation,  and  an  unexpected  flow 
of  easy  verse.  In  this  he  had  ample  revenge  upon  his  enemies  ;  as  the  ministry  did  iwt 
think  proper  to  prosecute  him  for  this  f  rosh  insult  against  them,  that  forbearance  was 
construed  a  confession  of  guilt  in  their  former  ])rooceding8." 

The  nature  of  De  Foe's  punishment  excited  much  mirth  in  his  enemies,  who  sported 

their  wit  in  lampoons  and  madrigals,  in  which  they  endeavoured  to  bold  him  up  to  ridicule, 

as  well  as  to  the  hatred  of  the  town.     One  of  them  imitated  the  title  of  hia  last  work  in 

some  doggrel  lines,  called  '  A  Hymn  to  Tyburn  ;  being  a  Sequel  to  the  Uyiun  to  the 

Pilloiy.'    Another  lavished  bis  abuse  upon  him  in  '  The  True-born  Hugonot  ;  or  Daniel 

De  Foe,  a  Satyr ;  170.3.'     The  author,  a  Jacobite  of  the  genuine  breed,  speaks  of  bim 

as  the  idol  of  the  mob,  and  the  oracle  of  the  city,  where  he  had  many  friends  who  stood 

by  bim  in  bin  adveraity.     He  tells  us  that  the  five  Kentish  Gentlemen,  mentioned  in  a 

former  part  of  the  work,  made  an  effort  to  intercede  with  the  government  in  his  behalf ; 

and,  also,  tltat  two  peers  visited  him  in  Newgat«.     With  a  brazen  effivntery  he  says 

that  the  sect  to  which  De  Foe  belonged  should  be  made  answerable  for  his  offences  ;  and 

as  the  party  had  plenty  of  money,  so  they  should  be  heavily  fined  as  t  he  shortest  way 

of  reforming  them.      'An  Equivalent  for  Daniel    De  Foe'  waa  the  title  of  another 

|ioetical  satire.      The  noted  Thomas  Brown  produced  '  A  Pleasant  Dialogue  bctwt-cn 

the  Pillory  and  Daniel  Do  Foe  ;'  but  it  is  rather  a  satire  upon  "  the  peevish  secretory," 

than  upon  De  Foe.     Ned  Ward,  in  a  book  written  against  bim  shortly  afterwurds,  baa 

the  following  allusion  to  bis  late  publication  : — 

'*  The  pillory  was  but  a  hook. 

To  make  him  write  another  book  : 

His  lofty  Hymn  to  th'  wood«n-ruf, 

Was  to  the  law  a  counter-cafT; 

And  truly,  without  WTiiggish  flattery, 

A  plain  assault  nnd  downright  battery."* 

The  poem  quickly  passed  through  several  editions,  being  eagerly  read  by  the  people, 

M  well  for  the  wit  gf  the  author,  as  for  sympathy  with  his  sufferings.     The  third  edition, 

*•  corrected,  with  more  additions,"  was  printed  in  the  same  year. 

This  prosecution,  however,  had  a  most  disastrous  effect  upon  De  Fot'»  fortunfs., 
IWfure  it  occurred,  it  appears  that  his  circnmBtancea  were  sach  as  to  enable  him  to  keep  • 
coach,  and  maintain  a  considerable  establishment ;  but  in  consc<|uence  of  bis  imprisiin- 
ment,  he  could  no  longer  attend  to  his  pantile  works,  which  produced  the  major  part  at 

•  •  Dissenting  Hypocrite,'  p.  8. 
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Ua  rsrenae,  »ad  they  were  ooiuequently  given  np.  Altogether,  he  lort  by  this  affair,  as 
be  tells  as,  upwards  of  3,500/.,  and  was  again  redaced  to  ruin,  having  now  a  wife  and 
six  ohildren  depending  on  him,  with  no  other  means  for  their  support  than  bis  pen.  In 
this  trying  situation,  the  virtue  of  De  Foe  was  put  to  a  severe  test.  Had  he  chosen  to 
deaert  his  principles,  and  to  enlist  himself  in  the  service  of  the  gfovenunent,  he  might 
ttAT*  Mc&ped  with  a  slight  punishment,  and  probably  have  enriched  his  family.  Whilst 
hi*  tiMinies,  secretly  mortified  at  the  justice  and  severity  of  his  sarcasm,  were  treating 
him  with  so  much  rigour,  they  had  the  highest  opinion  of  his  talents,  of  which  they 
would  have  gladly  availed  themselves.  We  are  told  by  Oldmixon,  that  the  Elarl  of 
Nottingham  sent,  if  he  did  not  go,  to  him  in  Newgate,  and  offered  him  the  mercy  of  the 
goremment,  if  he  would  discover  who  set  him  on  to  write  his  '  Shortest  Way/  But 
this  was  needless  ;  for  all  who  were  acquainted  with  De  Foe,  aa  the  same  writer  ob- 
seTTBB,  "  know  he  needed  no  setting  on  to  put  such  a  triok  upon  a  party,  of  whose  under* 
standings  as  well  as  principles  he  bad  no  good  opinion." 

These  particulara  may  serve  to  refute  a  calumny  propagated  against  him  by  Leslie, 
in  hia  '  Rehearsal  ;' — that  he  would  have  made  any  submission  to  have  been  excused  the 
pillory.  **  Which,"  says  De  Foe,  **  till  he  can  tell  the  world  what  submissions  they 
w«re  ho  offered  to  make,  must  stand  for  one  of  the  most  scandalous  slanders  any  man 
tlwt  pretends  to  truth  can  be  guilty  of." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Tbe  leisure  of  De  Foe,  in  the  time  of  his  captivity,  was  not  that  of  idleness  or  dis- 
sipation. Some  of  his  subsequent  writings  show,  that  he  now  stored  his  mind  with  those 
fkcts  relative  to  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  tlie  prisoners,  which  he  has  detailed  with  so 
mach  nature  as  well  as  interest.  The  low  characters  that  form  the  subjects  of  some  of 
his  novels,  were  probably  taken  ttom  real  life,  and  the  sketches  drawn  at  this  period  of 
his  lustory.  But  a  port  of  his  leisure  was  devoted  to  the  composition  of  some  political 
works,  which  it  will  be  our  business  now  to  notice. 

A  little  before  his  prosecution,  De  Foe  bad  amused  himself  by  composing  a  poem, 
entitled,  •  Reformation  of  Manners  ;  a  Satire  :  1702  ;' — and  daring  his  connnement,  he 
pursued  the  some  subject,  in  'More  Reformation;  a  Satire  np  on  Himself ;  London, 
ITW.' 

Whilst  he  was  under  prosecution,  and  still  uncertain  as  to  what  might  be  its  issue, 
our  author  sent  forth  '  The  Shortest  Way  to  Peace  and  Union.  London,  1703  ;'  wherein 
he  lays  aside  the  character  of  a  partisan,  an<I  assumes  that  of  a  peace-maker  ;  stimulated 
in  part,  no  doubt,  by  the  prospect  of  his  impending  trial,  and  no  less  by  the  ill  effects  that 
ho'bad  witnessed  from  the  intemperance  of  other  writers. 

During  the  early  part  of  De  Foe's  confinement,  some  speculating  printer  or  book- 
seller, taking  advantage  of  his  popularity,  formed  a  scheme  for  collecting  his  pieces,  and 
publishing  them  together  in  a  volume  for  his  orwn  benefit.  The  work  wa*  hut  indifferently 
executed  in  every  respect ;  being  printed  upon  coarse  paper,  and  abounding  in  typogra- 
phicid  and  other  errors.  Besides  these  defects,  it  comprised  only  a  small  portion  of  De 
Foe's  writings,  and  included  some  pieces  that  ho  disclaimed,  The  piracy  is  thus  noticed  by 
Cibber : — "  A  printer  of  ft  bad  reputation  collected  a  spurious  and  erroneous  copy  of 
•ereral  pieces  of  De  Foe,  and  entitled  them  'The  Works  of  the  Author  of  the  True 
y^Aom  Englishman  ;'  and  though  he  was  then  embroiled  with  the  government  for  one  of 
^Bbe  'pamphlets  which  this  collection  contained,  yet  hod  this  man  the  face  to  print  amongst 
I  ^hem  the  same  pamphlet,  presuming  so  far  upon  the  partiality  of  the  public  resentment, 
I  that  he  should  pass  with  impunity  for  publishing  that  very  thing  for  which  the  author 
was  to  be  pursued  with  the  utmost  severity. 
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rable  other  engagementa  of  a  lit«raiy  natare.  Dr  Drake  in  his  '  EsMjrs  on  the  Tatler/ 
&c.,  describes  the  *  Review '  ia  the  following  terms  : — '■^  Contemporary  with  *  Lealie''a 
Reheanial«,'  came  forward,  under  a  periodical  drees,  and  of  a  kind  far  superior  to  anything 
which  had  liitherto  appeared,  the  '  Review'  of  Daniel  Dc  Foe,  a  mun  of  unduubtvd 
genius,  and  who,  deviating  &uui  the  accustomed  route,  had  chalked  out  a  new  path  for 
himself.  The  chief  topics  were,  as  usual,  news,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  politics  ;  to 
these,  however,  were  added  the  various  concerns  of  trade  ;  and  to  render  the  nndertaking 
more  palatable  and  popidar,  he,  with  much  judgmeut,  instituted,  what  he  termed,  perhaps 
with  no  great  propriety,  a  '  Scandal  Club,'  and  whose  amnsement  it  was  to  agitate 
qiiMtioDS  in  divinity,  morals,  war,  language,  poetry,  love,  marriage,  &.c.  The  introduc- 
tion of  this  club,  and  the  subjects  of  its  discussion,  it  is  obvious,  approximated  the 
*  Re^new'  much  nearer  than  any  preceding  work,  to  our  first  classical  model." 

But  the  *  Review'  was  not  only  superior  to  its  predecessors  in  the  graces  of  style, 
and  in  vigour  of  intellect,  but  also  in  the  importaacc  of  its  matter.  To  culti\'at«  a  ta«te 
for  polit«  learning  and  solid  attainments  ;  to  diffuse  information,  and  arouse  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  upon  political,  commercial,  and  other  subjects  ;  to  stimulate  the  improvement  of 
females,  as  well  by  a  more  re£ned  behaviour  iu  the  other  sex,  as  by  an  increased  attention 
to  their  education  ;  and  above  all,  to  give  a  more  decided  tone  to  the  moral  and  religious 
character  of  his  readers,  were  the  leading  objects  of  Do  Foe,  in  the  composition  of  the 
'Review.'  In  the  prosecution  of  his  purpose,  he  often  brings  sound  learning  and 
ohutened  wit  to  the  aid  of  acute  reasoning  ;  and  unites  an  accurate  judgment  to  the 
effusions  of  a  mind  stored  by  various  and  extensive  reading.  Ilis  style  is  vigorous,  sturvwd, 
and  often  eloquent  ;  and  he  has  some  passages  that  for  pathos,  dignity,  and  well>pointed 
satire,  are  not  exceeded  in  the  writings  of  his  successors.  For  keenness  of  satire, 
tempered  with  liberality  of  feeling,  and  decorum  of  expression,  his  work  had,  probably, 
no  equal. 

As  it  forms  part  of  my  plan,  In  the  body  of  the  work,  to  give  a  full  notice  of,  and 
large  extracts  from,  each  volume  of  this  extraordinary  publication,  it  will  not  be 
neoeasary  for  me  to  occupy  space  by  any  further  mention  of  it  here. 

The  reader  vriU  elsewhere  find  an  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  bill 
against  the  occasional  conformity  of  DisseDt«rB  was  introduced  to  Parliament,  and  of 
its  repeated  rejection  by  the  House  of  Lords,  at  that  period  the  safeguard  of  popular 
rights.  While  this  measure  was  formerly  under  the  consideration  of  parliament,  De  Foe 
had  penned  some  further  thoughts  upon  the  subject,  with  avicw  to  their  publication  ;  but 
the  rejection  of  the  measure  determined  him  to  suppress  them.  The  subject,  however, 
being  still  kept  alive  by  the  high  party,  he  was  iniluced  to  change  his  resolution,  and 
conmiit  his  papers  to  the  press.  They  were  accordingly  published  under  the  title  ol 
'  A  Serious  Inquiry  into  this  grand  Question,  Whether  a  Law  to  prevent  the  Occasional 
Conformity  of  Dissenters,  wonld  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  Act  of  Toleration,  and  i 
Breach  of  the  Queen's  Promise  ?     London  :  IT^M.' 

This  is  one  of  De  Foe's  best  pamphlets  in  this  fruitful  controversy,  and  evinces  mach 
good  sense,  couched  in  forcible  yet  becoming  language.  As  a  piece  of  serious  argument 
it  is  irresistible ;  and  the  adroitness  with  which  he  manages  it  shows  that  he  was  a 
master  of  human  nature,  no  less  than  of  lus  subject.  Versed  in  the  arts  of  mankind,  he 
detects  the  sophisms  resorted  to  by  the  dishonest  to  delude  the  nnwary,  and  pcnetratei 
the  designs  of  a  party  hostile  to  liberty,  unmasking  them  to  the  world  in  their  true 
colours.  Having  good  feeling  as  well  as  reason  upon  his  side,  he  enlists  the  language  of 
persuasion  in  the  cause  of  charity  and  mutual  forbearance  *,  whilst,  touched  with  the 
wrongs  of  his  party,  he  asserts  their  just  claims  with  a  manly  spirit,  befitting  the  cause 
be  had  undertaken  to  defend.  His  worii  is  on  able  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  ToleratioB 
in  a  Ihrge  and  liberal  sense. 
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In  the  month  of  April  Do  Foe  produced  bia  pamphlet,  intitled,  '  More  Short  Ways 
with  the  Dissenters.  London  :  1704.'  luHtead  of  adopting  the,  disguise  he  assumed  in 
a  former  pamphlet  with  a  similar  title,  he  now  told  his  story  in  plain  and  intelligible 
language.  His  satire,  however,  is  sufliciently  caustic  and  severe.  He  was  aroused  to 
the  attack  hy  the  continued  insults  of  the  highflying  clergy,  whose  nermonR  and  writings 
were  a  seriec  of  libels  against  the  Dissenters.  The  works  ho  had  particularly  in  view, 
were  Wetley'c  attack  upon  Dissenting  Academics,  and  an  assize  sermon  of  Sacheverell's, 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  Judges  and  Grand  Jury,  March  the  9th, 
1703-4,  in  which  he  repeats  the  slandcni  of  Wesley. 

Immediately  afterwards,  De  Foe  published  *  The  Dissenters  Miarepresonted  and 
BeprcM&ted.  Lend.  1704.'  4to.  In  this  work  he  points  out  a  variety  of  particulars  in 
which  the  Dissenters  were  calumniated  by  high-churchmeu  ;  and  remarks,  that  they 
diowed  themselves  better  (jaalified  to  blacken  the  characters  of  others  than  to  clear  up 
their  own. 

De  Foe  renewed  his  attack  upon  the  high  party  in  the  month  of  July,  in  a  work 
entitled  •  A  New  Teat  of  the  Cliurch  of  Engknd's  Honesty.  Lond.  1704.'  This  was 
designed  as  a  sequel  to  his  former  pamphlet,  entitled  '  A  Test  of  the  Church  of  England's 
Loyalty,'  the  object  of  which  was  to  Hhow  that  certain  churchmen  had  but  indifferent 
pretensions  to  that  political  virtue.  In  the  present  performance,  he  brings  for^'ard  a 
charge  as  little  favourable  to  their  morals,  and  sostains  it  in  a  variety  of  particulars  as  it 
regarded  their  behaviour  to  the  Dissenters, 

Our  author's  nest  publication  was  a  narrative  of  the  fearful  storm  which  arose  in  the 
night  of  the  27th  November,  1703,  and  which  for  violence,  extent,  and  duration,  as  well 
as  for  the  dismal  consequences  that  accompanied  it,  was  unprecedented  in  history.  It  is 
to  the  pen  of  De  Foe  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  coinpletest  account  of  this  visitation. 
After  being  frequently  announced  for  publication,  it  was  published  towards  the  end  of 
July  with  the  following  title  : — '  The  Storm,  or  a  Collection  of  the  most  remarkable 
rCaflnalities  and  Disasters  which  happened  in  the  late  dreadful  Tempest,  &c. ;  London  : 
1704.'  The  materiaU  upon  %vhich  De  Foe  founded  the  work  consiHt  chiefly  of  letters 
from  the  clergy  and  other  principal  inhabitants  of  the  parishes  to  which  the  narrative 
relates.  These  arc  mostly  presented  in  their  documentary  form,  which,  whilst  they  give 
the  stamp  of  authenticity,  prevented  those  exertions  of  geniu.s  that  distingaish  the 
writings  of  the  author.  His  work,  however,  is  of  the  greatest  interest.  In  explain- 
ing the  natural  causes  of  winds,  he  shows  more  science,  and  in  delivering  the  opinions 
of  the  ancients,  that  this  island  is  more  subject  to  storms  than  other  parts  of  the  world, 
he  displays  more  literature  than  ho  has  been  generally  supposed  to  possess.  He  is 
moreover  entitled  to  the  yet  higher  praiae,  that  he  seized  that  awful  occasion  to  inculcate 
the  fundamental  truths  of  religion  :  the  being  of  a  God,  and  the  doctrine  of  future  reward 


and  punishment. 


lip 


CHAPTER  IX. 


fpoK  the  accession  of  Ilarley  to  ofSce,  in  the  spring  of  1704,  ho  wisely  judged  that 
a  writer  of  De  Foe's  talents  and  perseverance  would  be  of  essential  sendee  to  the  new 
MuuBteis,  if  he  cuuld  be  brought  to  their  tiupport ;  and  as  his  own  politics  were  in  the 
main  not  dissimilar  from  those  of  De  Foe,  he  had  reason  to  expect  a  more  favourable  atten- 
tion to  his  overtures  than  his  Tory  predecessors  had  received.  He  accordingly  made  a 
private  communication  to  him  with  that  view,  but  no  arrangement  seems  to  have  taken 
place  between  them,  as  De  Foe  continued  in  prison  some  months  afterwards.  It  was  to 
thifl  minister's  influence,  however,  that  ho  eventually  owed  his  release.     It  waa  most 
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likely  through  the  same  medium  that  the  Queen  became  aeqaainted  with  hia  UMiita,  and 
was  made  congcioos  of  the  injostioe  of  hia  poniahment,  which  ahe  now  appeared  dMdrona 
to  mitigate.  For  this  porpose  ahe  sent  some  relief  to  his  wife  and  funilj,  throogh  her 
treasurer,  the  Lord  Godolphin ;  and  transmitted  to  himself  a  sufficient  som  for  tlie  pay- 
ment of  his  fine,  and  the  expenses  attending  his  discharge  from  prison. 

By  this  powerful  interposition,  De  Foe  obtained  his  release  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  1704,  and  through  the  same  interest  was  employed  in  several  honoanUa 
services,  which  he  discharged  with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  saiisfiMtioa  ef  hia  em* 
ployers,  as  we  learn  from  himself. 

As  well  to  avoid  the  town-talk  as  to  breathe  a  aalubriooa  air  after  ao  long  a  eoafine- 
ment,  De  Foe  immediately  retired  to  Bury  St  Edmund's,  in  Suffolk,  wheM  h»  paiaed 
some  time,  amusing  his  leisure  hours  by  composing  new  works  for  the  preaa. 

The  first  publication  after  his  release  was  a  poem,  written  during  his  c(»fln«n«iit, 
and  adapted  to  his  own  circumstances  at  the  time.  It  is  called  '  An  Elegy  on  tit* 
Author  of  the  "  True  Bom  Englishman  ;"  London :  1704,'  in  the  preCsee  to  whioh  he  com- 
plains loudly  of  the  ill-usage  he  was  continually  receiving  firom  the  pamphleteers  of  the  daif. 
The  successes  of  the  English  army,  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  the  preoediaff 
summer,  had  furnished  the  poets  of  the  age  with  a  pndifle  subject  tm  the  exerdae  af 
their  muse.  De  I'oe  waa  not  backward  in  contributing  his  share  to  the  general  Bto«k, 
and  produced  on  the  29th  August,  '  A  Hymn  to  Victory,'  to  whioh  are  prefixed  tw« 
pages  of  dedication  to  the  Queen,  also  in  verse,  and  to  these  he  baa  aigaed  hia  nam*,  a 
oonrse  not  usual  with  him. 

De  Foe's  pen  was  next  exercised  upon  •  subject  that  needleaaly  oceiqsied  the  atian* 
tion  of  Parliament,  and  was  made  of  more  importance,  both  by  divines  and  politiffiana, 
tbta  it  really  demanded. 

John  Asgill,  a  gentleman  who  had  already  diatinguiahed  himaelf  by  his  learning  and 
ingenuity,  having  his  attention  directed  to  the  study  of  divinity,  had  adopted  a  thaoiy 
qpon  the  subject  of  death  and  a  future  state,  whioh,  howev«r  absurd,  was  fortified  l^ 
precedents,  and  was,  to  say  the  worst  of  it,  but  an  innooent  delusion.  Unhappily  for 
himself  he  lived  at  a  period  when  the  amalleat  deviation  from  orthodoxy  waa  regarded 
by  theologians  as  an  offence  that  demanded  a  viaitation  fr<om  the  civil  power.  Thia  iira- 
tional  mode  of  confuting  error,  so  disgraceful  to  learning,  and  so  foreign  to  the  q>irH  of 
Christianity,  was  resorted  to  in  the  oase  of  Ai^gill,  who  evinced  its  futility  by  adhering 
to  bis  opinions. 

The  obnoxious  doctrine  propounded  by  Asgill,  was  contained  in  a  pamphlet  vrith 
the  following  title :  *  An  Argument,  proving,  that  according  to  the  Covenant  of  Eternal 
Life,  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  Man  may  be  tnmslated  frtun  hence  into  that  Eternal  life, 
without  passing  through  Death,  althouj^  the  Human  Mature  of  Christ  himaelf  Aonld  n«t 
be  thus  translated  till  he  had  passed  through  Death  ;  1703.'  The  work  was  ao  so<»er 
published  than  a  general  clamour  was  raised  against  the  author  as  an  infidel  and  a 
blasphemer,  though  Asgill  had  said  nothing  to  warrant  these  charges.  Upon  these  im- 
putations reaching  Ireland,  where  he  had  been  chosen  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, an  order  was  made  for  his  expulsion,  with  a  provision  that  he  should  be  thereafter 
incapable  of  sitting  in  the  House. 

De  Foe  took  a  much  better  method  of  confuting  his  opinions,  in  a  pamphlat  pain 
lished  towards  the  end  of  September,  and  entitled  <  An  Enquiry  into  the  eaaa  af 
Mr  Asgill's  General  Translation  ;  showing  that  it  is  not  a  nearer  way  to  Heavaa  thaa 
the  Grave,  &c.  London  :  1704.'  This  work  strongly  illustrates,  not  only  the  versatility 
of  De  Foe's  genius,  but  the  solidity  of  his  mind,  when  attracted  to  religious  subjects. 
Although  trade  and  politics  had  engrossed  so  much  of  his  time  and  attention,  they  had 
aot  obliterated  hi|  early  theological  atodiea,  for  which  he  alviqra  preaerved  a  taate.    Am 
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A  «ritic  aud  ootunienUtor  upon  the  S43ripture8,  ha  often  ahowH  great  judgment  aa  well  a« 
■«at«neas,  and  writea  with  an  earnest  aerioiuneas  that  befitted  the  gravity  of  his  enhjeot. 
Unlike  the  railing  theologians  of  hia  day,  he  treatii  a  whimeical  writer  with  deconoy  and 
good  mannen,  confines  himself  closely  to  the  subject  in  dispute,  and  never  allows  Lis 
leal  for  orthodoxy  to  detract  from  the  character,  or  draw  unwarrantable  conclusions 
from  the  premises  of  his  opponent.  Although  it  was  a  subject  upon  which  a  writer  of 
Itai  Kriouaneas  would  have  employed  his  vrit,  he  paid  more  homage  to  the  cause  with 
which  it  was  connected,  than  to  indulge  in  a  talent  which  ho  knew  so  well  how  to  direct 
npon  proper  occasions. 

Be  Foe  had  scarcely  escaped  from  the  terrors  of  a  prison,  before  new  scandals  were 
raised  by  hia  enemies  for  the  purpose  of  mortifying  him.  Whilst  he  was  enjoying  him- 
self in  his  retreat  from  the  bustle  of  the  metropolis,  and  quietly  pursuing  his  literary 
•ceopatioin,  some  of  the  news-writers  propagated  a  report  that  he  was  fled  from  justice, 
and  Aftt  warrants  were  oat  for  his  apprehension. 

In  his  '  Review'  for  October  7, 1704,  he  gives  this  account  of  the  affair : — "  Whereaa, 
the  author  of  this  paper  has  been,  and  still  ia,  in  the  country,  npon  his  extraordinary 
and  lawful  occasions,  and  some  persons  maliciously  and  scandalously  reported  and 
named  it  to  be  written  in  news-lottcrs,  that  he  is  absconded  and  fied  from  justice  :  be 
gives  this  notice  to  all  persoas  whom  it  may  concern,  that  he  knows  no  guilt  fur  which 
he  has  any  occasion  to  fly  ;  so,  as  soon  as  ever  he  saw  in  the  written  news  the  malice  of 
the  world,  he  took  care  to  give  public  notice  to  the  government  where  he  is,  and  shall 
always  be  ready  to  show  himself  to  the  faees  of  his  enemies,  let  the  occasion  be  what 
it  will." 

7h»  dander  being  repeated,  he  published  the  following  notioe  in  hia  'Review'  for 
Noffmber  4,  in  which  he  traces  it  to  its  anthon  :  "  Whereas,  in  several  written  news- 
dispersed  about  the  country,  and  supposed  to  be  written  by  one  Dyer,  a  news 
aad  by  Mr  Fox,  bookaeller  in  Westminster  Hall,  it  has  falsely,  and  out  of  more 
naUee,  been  scandalously  asserted,  that  Daniel  De  Foe  was  absconded,  and  fled  from 
jostiee  ;  that  he  had  been  saarohed  for  by  messengers,  could  not  be  found,  and  more  the 
like  scoundrel  expressions  ;  the  said  Daniel  De  Foe  hereby  desires  all  people  who  are 
willing  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  like  villanous  practice«,  to  take  notice,  that  the 
whole  story  is  a  mere  genuine  forgery,  industriously  and  maliciously  contrived,  if  pos- 
sible, to  bring  him  into  trouble  ;  that  the  said  Daniet  De  Foe,  being  at  St  Edmund'a 
Bury,  in  Suffolk,  when  the  first  of  these  papers  appeared,  immediately  wrote  to  both 
h*r  Majesty's ,  secretaries  of  stat^,  to  acquaint  them  with  his  being  in  the  country  on  his 
lawful  occasions,  and  to  let  them  know,  that  on  the  least  intimation  from  them,  he  would 
«ome  np  hy  poKt,  and  put  himself  into  their  hands,  to  answer  any  charge  that  should  be 
broaght  against  him.  That  as  eoon  as  his  business  was  over  in  the  country,  ho  made  his 
hnmble  complaint  of  tikis  nnprecedented  usage  to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  had  the 
honour  to  understand,  that  no  ofiicer,  messenger,  or  other  person,  had  received  any 
order,  warrant,  or  other  direction,  to  search  for,  apprehend,  or  otherwise  disturb  the 
said  Daniel  De  Foe,  or  that  there  was  any  complaint,  or  charges  brought  against  him. 
And  further,  having  been  informed,  that  Mr  Robert  Stephens,  the  messenger,  had 
reported  that  he  had  an  order  or  power  from  the  secretaries  of  state,  to  stop  and  detain 
the  said  Daniel  De  Foe,  and  that  he  made  several  inquiries  after  him  to  that.purpoae  ; 
the  said  Daniel  De  Foe  hereby  gives  notice,  that  as  soon  as  he  came  to  town,  and  befere 
bis  application  to  the  secretary  of  state,  he  went,  and  in  the  presence  of  suffieient  wit- 
nesses, spoke  with  the  said  Robert  Stephens  the  messenger,  as  he  calls  himself,  of  the 
press,  and  offering  himself  into  hia  custody,  demanded  of  him  if  he  had  received  any 
order  to  detain  him  ;  and  he  denied  that  he  had  any  such  order,  notwithstanding  he  had 
most  openly  and  in  villanous  terms,  repeated  before,  that  he  wonld  detain  him  if  he 
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oould  find  him,  and  had  in  a  scandalous  maimer  mado  inqoiriee  after  him.  The  said 
Daniel  De  Foe,  havinj:;  no  other  remedy  against  such  barbarous  treatment,  but  by  setting 
the  matter  in  a  true  light,  thinks  he  could  do  no  leas  in  juKtico  to  the  goTcmmcnt  and 
himself,  than  make  this  publication  ;  and  further,  he  hereby  offers  the  reward  of  20/.  to 
any  person  that  will  discover  to  him,  so  as  to  prove  it,  the  author  and  publisher  of  any 
of  those  written  news-letters,  in  which  those  reports  were  published,  which  shall  be  paid 
immediately,  upon  such  proof  made,  at  the  publislier's  of  this  paper.  Witness  uty  band, 
Daniel  Dk  Foe." 


CHAPTER  X. 

Tqe  next  subject  that  engaged  the  pen  of  De  Foe,  was  one  that  still  prescrrcB  its 
importance,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  as  long  as  the  support  of  the  poor  remains  an 
object  of  legislation. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year.  Sir  Humphrey  Mackworth  introduced  a  bill 
into  the  Commous  for  the  employment  of  the  poor  ;  the  object  of  which  was  to  establish 
in  every  parish  a  parochial  manufactory,  and  to  provide  a  fund  for  its  support.  Wliilst 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House  it  was  printed  by  direction  of  the  member  who  had 
framed  it  ;  and,  having  thus  become  public  property,  it  was  open  to  public  scrutiny. 
From  an  apprehension  that  Sir  Humphrey  had  mistaken  the  right  method  of  remedying 
the  grievance  of  which  he  complained,  De  Foe  now  penned  his  masterly  treatise,  en- 
titled, '  Giving  Abns  no  Charity  ;  and  employing  the  Poor  a  Grievance  to  the  Nation  ; 
being  an  E^ssay  npon  this  great  question,  whether  Workhouses,  Corporations,  and  Honses 
of  Correction  for  employing  the  Poor,  as  now  practised  in  England,  or  Parish  Stocks,  as 
proposed  in  a  late  Pamphlet,  cntituled,  '^  A  BiU  for  the  better  Relief,  Employment,  and 
Settlement  of  tho  Poor,  &c."  are  not  mischievous  to  the  Nation,  tending  to  the  Destruc- 
tion of  our  Trade,  and  to  increase  the  Number  and  Misery  of  the  Poor.  London,  1704.' 

This  able  and  well-timed  treatise  upon  an  important  subject  is  distinguished 
alike  by  comprehensive  knowledge,  acuteness  of  penetration,  and  souudness  of  judg- 
ment ;  and  it  may  still  be  perused  with  advantage.  De  Foe  wrote  much  upon  the 
same  question  in  his  '  Review'  both  now  and  afterwards,  when  the  bill,  having  been 
rejected  by  the  Lords,  was  apjain  brought  before  Parliament. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  1705,  De  Foe  was  in  uu  ill  state  of  health.  For  some 
time  previously  he  appears  to  have  laid  aside  from  a  regular  application  to  his 
studies  ;  but  occasional  intervals  of  ease  enabled  him  to  continue  his  '  Review,'  which 
met  with  but  slight  interruption  in  its  ordinary-  course  of  publication.  The  nature  of 
his  illness  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  was  of  some  months'  continuance,  and  remained  Ttnth 
him  during  the  whole  of  January.  It  is  not  improbable  that  his  constitution  had 
received  a  shock  by  his  long  confinement. 

TJpon  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  return  to  England,  towards  the  close  of  the 
former  year,  he  was  welcomed  with  that  favour  and  distinction  which  Ids  oplendid 
aervioes  so  amply  merited.  Besides  the  honour  conferred  npon  him  by  the  state,  gar- 
lands of  praise  were  prepared  for  him  by  the  poets  of  the  ago.  De  Foe  published  upon 
this  occasion,  '  The  Double  Welcome  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  London,  170^/ 
Whilst  he  eulogizes  the  Duke  for  his  victories  abroad,  and  makes  him  second  in  fame  to 
none  but  his  beloved  William,  he  hails  his  return  as  the  harbinger  of  that  internal 
peace  to  which  the  nation  had  been  so  long  a  stranger. 

De  Foe's  next  pubhcation  was  entitled  '  Party  Tyranny  ;  or  an  Occasional  BiU  in 
Miniature,  as  now  practised  in  Carolina.  London,  170.5.'  This  is  a  treatise  in  defence 
of  the  Dissenters  of  Carolina,  who  though  they  formed  tlie  bulk  of  the  population  in 
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that  colony  wero  grievously  oppressed  by  the  dominant  High  CliDrch  party  there.  Soou 
after  this  appearwl,  '  Advice  to  all  Parties,'  by  the  author  of  the  ♦  Trne-bom  English- 
man. London:  170.5;'  a  tract  which  had  been  written  a  oonaiderable  time,  and  was 
seized  with  other  papers  by  the  Emrl  of  Nottingham. 

In  the  early  part  of  1705,  De  Foe  committed  to  the  press  a  second  volume  of  his 
writings,  containing  most  of  the  political  pamphlets  and  satires  published  by  him  since 
the  close  of  his  former  volume.     He  announces  the  collection  in  the  following  Preface  : — 

"  The  same  reasons  wliich  obtained  upon  mo  to  expose  to  the  world  some  of  the 
loose  pieces  I  had  formerly  published  single,  in  a  stated  collection,  and  a  book  by  them- 
selves, hold  good  for  my  proceeding  to  a  second  volume,  viz.  that  if  I  do  not,  somebody 
else  will  do  it  for  mc. 

"  The  scandalous  liberty  of  the  press,  which  no  man  more  than  myself  covets  to  see 
rectified,  is  Buch,  that  all  manner  of  property  seems  prostrated  to  the  avarice  of  some 
people  ;  and,  if  it  goes  on,  oven  reading  itself  H-iU  in  time  grow  intolerable. 

*'  No  author  is  now  capable  of  preserving  the  parity  of  his  style,  no,  nor  the  native 
product  of  his  thoughts  to  posterity,  since  after  the  first  edition  of  his  work  has  shown 
itself,  and  perhaps  sinks  in  .h  few  hands,  piratic  printers  or  hackney  abridgers  fill  the 
world,  the  first  with  spurious  and  incorrect  copies,  and  the  latter  with  imperfect  and 
abmrd  representations,  both  in  fact,  style,  and  design. 

**  'Tis  in  vain  to  exclaim  at  the  villany  of  these  practices,  while  no  law  is  left  to 
pankh  them.  The  press  groans  under  the  unhappy  burthen,  and  yet  is  in  »  strait 
between  two  mischiefs.* 

'*  1.  The  tyranny  of  a  lieeuser.  This  in  all  ages  has  been  a  method  so  ill,  so  arbitrary, 
and  so  subjected  to  bribery  and  parties,  that  the  Government  has  thought  fit,  in  justice 
to  the  learned  part  of  the  world,  nut  to  suffer  it,  since  it  has  always  been  shutting  ap 
the  press  to  one  side  and  opening  it  to  the  other  ;  which,  as  affairs  are  in  England  often 
changing,  has,  in  its  tarn,  been  oppressive  to  both. 

"  2.  The  unbridled  liberty  of  invading  each  other's  property  ;  and  this  is  the  evil  the 
preas  now  cries  for  help  in. 

"  To  let  it  go  on  thus,  will,  in  time,  discourage  all  manner  of  learning  ;  and 
anthors  will  never  set  heartily  about  anything,  when  twenty  years  study  shall  immedi- 
ately be  sacrificed  to  the  profit  of  a  piratical  printer,  who  not  only  ruins  the  author,  but 
abases  the  work. 

"  I  shall  trouble  myself  only  to  give  some  instances  of  this  in  my  own  case. 

**  I.  As  to  the  abusing  the  copy,  the  *  True-bom  Englishman'  is  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample, by  which  the  author,  though  in  it  he  eyed  no  profit,  had  he  been  to  enjoy  the 
profit  of  his  own  labour,  had  gained  about  1,000/.  ;  a  book  that,  besides  nine  editions  of 
the  author,  has  been  twelve  times  printed  by  other  hands  ;  some  of  which  have  been 
sold  for  Id.  others  2d.  and  others  6d.,  the  author's  edition  being  fairly  printed,  and  on 
good  paper,  and  could  not  be  sold  under  a  shilling.  Eighty  thousand  of  the  small  ones 
have  been  sold  in  the  streets  for  2d.  or  at  Id. :  and  the  author,  thus  abused  and  dia- 
cuuraged,  had  no  remedy  but  patience. 

"  And  yet  he  had  received  no  mortification  at  this,  had  his  copy  been  transmitted  fairly 
to  the  world  ;  but  the  monstrous  abuses  of  that  kind  arc  hardly  tTi>dible  :  twenty,  fifty,  in 
mne  places  sixty  lines  left  out  in  a  place,  others  turned,  spoiled,  and  so  intolerably 
aungled,  that  the  parent  of  the  brat  cuuld  not  know  his  own  child.  This  is  the  thing 
eomplainod  of,  and  which  I  wait  with  patience,  and  not  without  hopes,  to  see  rectified. 


*  It  U  said  that  the  vigorous  remonstrances  of  De  Foe  on  this  iiibjeot  procured  the  Act  of 
Anne.  "  For  the  Eocour^cment  of  Lconiiog  by  vesting  the  Copies  of  printed  Books  ia  the 
Autltors  or  their  asrigns." 
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zUi  LIFE  OP  DE  FOE. 

'*  A  certain  printer,  whose  priMtifie  that  way's  too  well  known  to  need  a  name, 
having  frequently  practised  the  same  thing  in  parUoolars,  made  the  first  essay  in  generaiU 
and  printed  a  spoiioos  and  errcHieoos  copy  of  sondry  things,  which  he  called  mine,  and 
entitled  them  '  A  Collection  of  the  Works  vt  the  Author  of  the  **  Tme-bom  English- 
Man.'  " 

"  And  though  the  author  was  then  embroiled  wiUi  the  Ciovemment  for  one  of  the 
pamphlets  he  collected,  yet  had  this  man  the  £Me  to  print  among  them  the  same 
pamphlet,  presuming  so  far  npon  the  partiality  of  the  public  resentment,  that  he  shoold 
pass  with  impunity  for  the  publishing  that  yeiy  thing  for  whioh  the  author  was  to  be 
pursued  with  the  utmost  sererity. 

"  This,  as  it  was  a  full  prooi^  and  most  undeniable  testimony,  that  the  resentmeat 
showed  to  the  author  was  on  some  other  and  less  justifiable  account  than  the  pnblishii^ 
that  book,  so  was  it  a  severe  satire  on  the  ignorance  and  onwariness  of  that  ministiy. 
who  had  not  eyes  to  see  their  justice  plainly  exposed,  and  their  general  proceedings 
bantered  by  a  petty  printer,  in  publishing  bar^fteed,  and  in  defianee  of  them.  Hat  same 
book  for  which  another  man  stood  arraigned,  and  was  to  be  exposed. 

**  Nor  WM  the  insult  to  the  Government  all  the  eirenmstanee  cf  guilt  in  this  pnUi-r 
catiM),  but  the  most  absord  and  ridiculous  tbistakes  in  the  copies  were  such  as  rendered 
it  a  double  cheat  :  first,  to  the  author,  to  whom  it  was  a  most  aggravated  thdt ;  first,  as 
it  was  invading  his  right,  and,  secondly,  as  it  was  done  while  he  was  in  trouble,  and 
unable  to  right  himself.  Secondly,  to  the  buyers,  to  whom  it  was  a  most  ridieoloas 
banter,  and  mere  picking  their  pockets,  the  author  having,  in  his  first  perusal  of  it, 
detected  above  three  hundred  and  fifty  errors  in  the  printing,  marring  the  verse,  spoiling 
the  sense,  and  utterly  invertii^  the  true  intent  and  meaning. 

"  The  author  having  expressed  himself,  though  in  decent  terms,  against  the  fenl- 
ness  of  this  practice :  the  priatw  having  no  plea  to  the  barbarity  of  tiie  fket,  justifies  it, 
and  says,  he  will  do  the  like  by  anything  an  authur  prints  on  his  own  account,  since  authors 
have  no  right  to  employ  a  printer  nnleu  they  had  served  their  times  to  a  bookseller. 

"  This  ridiculous  allegation  seems  to  me  to  be  as  if  a  man's  house  being  on  fire,  he 
had  no  right  to  get  help  for  the  quenching  it,  of  anybody  but  the  insurer's  fire-men. 

"  The  instasoe  of  this  ease  was  not  worth  notice,  nor  the  man  touched  in  it  signifi- 
cant enough  to  meqtion,  were  it  not  at  the  same  time  to  let  the  world  see  the  weak 
reasons  given  for  so  fatal  a  mischief,  and  a  thing  so  discounting  to  all  manner  ot  leanung 
and  industry,  as  this  ex<»foitant  licence  of  the  press  is. 

"  It  may  be  inquired  here  how  will  you  find  a  r^nedy  for  this  mischief?  How  will 
you  have  the  dronea  that  work  none,  but  devour  the  labour  and  industry  of  the  beet, 
kept  out  of  the  hive  7 

"  It  is  an  unhapfHoess  that,  in  answering  this  point,  there  is  not  difficulty  enmqih 
either  to  ezeose  the  Government  in  letting  it  lie  so  long  neglected,  or  to  procure  me  aiqr 
reasonable  applause  fi>r  the  eontrivance. 

"  The  road  is  as  plain  as  the  table  of  multiplication,  and  that  a  conjunction  of  paito 
makes  an  addition  of  quantity ;  two  short  clauses  would  heal  all  these  evils,  vreaU  pfe> 
vent  seditious  pamj^eta,  lampoons,  and  invectives  against  the  Gktverament,  or  at  least 
prevent  their  going  onpunished,  and  preserve  to  every  man  the  fruit  of  his  own  labon 
and  industry. 

"  First.  That  every  antiior  set  his  name  to  what  he  writes,  and  that  every  prinlsv 
or  publisher  that  prints  or  pnblishes  a  book  without  it,  shall  be  deemed  the  anther,  and 
answerable  for  the  contents. 

"  Secondly.  That  no  man  shall  print  another  man's  copy ;  or  in  English,  fhat  no 
printer  or  bookseller  shall  rob  another  man's  house,  for  it  really  is  no  better,  nor  is  it  maf 
slander,  notwithstanding  the  aforesaid  pretence,  to  call  it  by  that  title. 


JoHe 


**  I  had  par))o»«d  to  have  giren  a  ahort  historj  here  of  the  aeveral  tzKcta  in  thii 
Section,  and  something  of  the  reason  of  them,  bat  1  find  it  too  long  for  a  pref&oo. 

"  The  '  Hjmn  to  the  Pillory'  eeoms  most  to  require  it ;   the  reader  ia   desired  to 

rrc  thia  poem  was  the  author's  declaration,  even  when  in  the  cmcl  hands  of  a 
menrilen  •■  well  as  unjust  miniBtry,  that  the  treatment  ho  had  from  them  was  unjust, 
exorbitant,  and  consequentlj  illegal. 

"  As  this  satire,  or  poem,  call  it  which  yon  pleaae,  was  wrote  at  the  very  time  he  was 
treated  in  that  manner,  it  was  taken  for  a  defiance  of  their  illegal  proceedings,  and  their 
not  thinking  fit  to  prosecute  him  for  it  was  a  fair  concession  of  guilt  in  the  former  pro- 
eeeding,  since  he  was  in  their  power,  and,  as  they  ^hongbt,  not  like  to  come  out  of  it. 

"  'Tis  true  some  faint  show  of  resentment  was  made,  and  the  author,  though  then  in 
prison,  never  declined  the  test  of  it,  but  they  began  to  see  themsvlvea  in  the  wrong  from 
the  very  tirst  exerting  their  cruelty  and  treachery  upon  this  author,  and  the  interest  of 
(he  party  sensibly  decayed  from  that  very  moment  of  time. 

"  Multitudes  of  oocaaions  have  since  that  served  to  convince  the  world  that  every 
word  of  the  book  he  suffered  for  was  both  literally  and  interpretively  the  sense  of  the 
party  pointed  at,  trofi,  in  Csot,  and  true  in  representation,  and  therefore  he  cannot  but 
rspcat  tho  oonolasion  as  relating  to  himsolf,  whch  he  has  seen  made  good  even  to  public 
MtiifMtiQn. 

**  Tell  them  the  mea  that  plao'd  him  there 
Are  scandals  to  tho  time, 
Are  at  a  logs  to  fiad  his  guilt. 
And  can't  cominit  bis  crime." 

"  I  should  enlarge  on  this  subject,  but  that,  perhaps,  the  world  may  in  some  proper 
KMoa  be  troubled  with  the  journal  of  all  tlie  proceedings,  trials,  treaties  and  debates 
up«n  that  bead,  and  the  barbarity  as  well  as  folly  of  their  conduct  be  set  in  a  true  light 
to  tba  world. 

"  As  to  the  other  pieces,  the  world  lias  seen  them  so  lately  in  their  proper  seasons, 

«ad  tha  subjects  are  so  plain,  I  think  'tis  needless  to  say  anything  more  to  them  ;  let 

them  speak  for  themselves. 

"  D.  F." 

The  articlea  in  the  volume  are  eighteen  in  number.  It  has  the  fallowing  adver- 
it : — "  Advertisement  of  a  spurious  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  the  works  of  the 
«t  *  The  True-born  Englishman.'  There  being  a  pretended  colleetion  of  some  of 
tncta,  published  under  the  same  name,  it  is  thought  fit  to  give  notice,  that  there 
ajre  several  things  inserted  in  the  said  book  which  were  not  his,  and  those  that  are,  being 
iUl  of  errors,  umiBsiuus,  and  mistakes,  which  in  many  plac&i  invert  the  sense  and  design 
«£  the  anthor.  N.  B.  The  true  collection  contains  above  double  the  number  of  tracts 
that  were  printed  in  the  pirated  edition,  as  is  at  large  mentioned  in  the  preface  to  the 
■eoond  edition  lately  puldished  with  additions.  Corrected  by  himself.  Price,  bound,  (Is.'' 
His  works  came  to  a  third  edition  in  1710,  with  the  adilition  of  a  key.  The  satire  being 
■ow  pointed  by  the  specification  of  characters,  and  obscuhtitis  being  illuminated  by  the 
■■nexation  of  eiroumstanccs,  a  numerous  class  of  readers  were  induced  by  their  seal  of 
party,  or  desire  of  scandal,  to  look  for  gratification  from  our  author's  treatises.  He 
eeatplains,  that  his  writings  had  been  most  neglected  of  them,  who  at  the  some  time 
haw«  owned  them  useful. 

De  Foe  now  employed  himself  in  composing  a  political  satire  in  prose,  which  he 
pabiiihed  the  26th  of  March,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Consolidator ;  or  Memoirs  of 
Ttmasaotions  from  the  World  in  tho  Moon.  London:  1705.'  This  is  by  no 
one  of  De  Foe's  best  performances,  but  it  deserves  notice,  if  on  no  other  account,  for 
Ikig  vaMOD,  that  it  certainly  contains  the  first  hints  of  many  of  the  ideas  which  Swift,  many 
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yean  sfterwards,  embodied  in  Galliror,  particularly  in  his  account  of  Lapata,  the  book 
making  machine,  Sec,  &c.     It  contains,  moreover,  a  great  many  bye- hits  againat  all  the 
Mithors  of  the  time,  from  Dryden  to  Tim.  D'Urfey. 

Our  author  next  eeot  forth  '  The  Experiment ;  or,  the  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dit- 
senters  exemplified.  Being  the  case  of  Mr  Abraham  Gill,  a  Dieaenting  Minister  in  tha 
lale  of  Ely,  and  a  full  account  of  his  being  sent  for  a  Soldier  by  Mr  Fern  (an  Ee«len- 
astical  Justice  of  Peace)  and  other  Conspirators.  I70J,'  the  subject  of  which  is  suffix 
oiently  explained  in  the  title. 

It  was  about  this  time  also,  that  De  Foe  committed  to  the  press  '  Tht  Dyct  of 
Poland,'  a  political  satire  lerellcd  at  the  late  ministers.  In  point  of  merit,  this  is  one  of 
De  Foe's  best  poetical  satires.  Although  in  general  it  partakes  of  the  same  uncoutbness 
that  characterizes  the  rest  of  his  poetry,  yet  there  are  some  well-turned  passages,  and 
his  characters  are  drawn  with  animation. 

The  masked  battery  from  behind  which  De  Foe  had  issued  his  missiles  against  the 
Tories  did  not  secure  either  the  author,  or  his  object,  from  detection.  His  poem  was 
reprinted  with  annotations  and  animadversions,  under  the  following  title  :  '  The  Dyet  of 
Poland,  a  .Satire,  considered  paragraph  by  paragraph.  To  which  is  added,  a  Key  to  the 
whole,  with  the  names  of  the  Author,  and  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  that  are  scandalously 
pointed  at  in  it.  Lond.  printed  and  sold  by  Ben.  Braggc,  in  the  year  170.5.*  8vo. 
The  work  was  also  handled  with  great  severity  by  Another  writer,  in  '  The  Case  of  the 
Church  of  England's  Memorial  fairly  stated.* 

Whilst  Do  Foe  was  preparing  his  '  Dyet  of  Poland,'  he  was  appointed  by  Harley  to 
execute  sonic  mission,  of  a  secret  nature,  which  required  his  presence  upon  the  continent. 
Of  the  nature  of  the  service  it  is  now  impossible  to  give  any  account ;  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  attended  with  some  danger,  and  to  have  required  his  absence  for  about  two 
months.  The  minister,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  enterprising  character,  was 
justified  in  his  choice,  by  the  able  and  fearless  manner  iu  which  he  discharged  his  trust ; 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  so  well  satisfied,  that  upon  his  return  he  procured  him  an 
appointment  at  home  as  a  reward  for  his  services.  Before  his  departure  he  had  several 
interviews  with  Ilarley,  and  a  letter  written  by  him  to  that  minister,  but  a  few  days 
before,  is  still  preserved  in  the  Bristish  Museum.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Sir,— I  cannot  but  retain  a  very  deep  sense  of  the  candour  and  goodness  w*  w** 
yon  rec*  me  last  night.  The  perticulars,  Sir,  admitt  of  no  epithets  to  illustrate  y"  ;  it 
remaines  to  mo  onely  to  tender  yon  all  y*  acknowlegem*  of  a  grateful  temper  highly 
obliged.  Pursuant,  Sir,  to  y*  plainness  I  have  yu*  leave  to  use,  the  enclosed  papers  ar» 
written  for  y'  pcrusall.  They  are  observations  firom  y*  discourse  of  y  town  on  y*  affair 
of  y*  fleet ;  'tis  an  unhappy  subject,  and  I  assure  you  there  is  much  less  than  is  disoooraed 
on  that  head.     I  have  ouely  one  thing  to  premise,  and  which  I  entreat  you  to  boUeve  of 

me — that  I  have  no  manner  of  personal  design  as  to  Sir  George  R ;  I  neither  kno* 

him,  nor  am  concerned  with  him,  or  w'*'  any  that  does  kno'  him,  directly  or  indirectly. 
I  have  not  the  least  disrespect  for  him,  or  any  personal  prejudice,  on  any  account  what* 
soever.  I  hope  you  will  please  to  give  full  credit  to  me  in  this,  otherwise  it  would  be 
very  rude  and  presuming  to  offer  you  y*  paper.  I  am  preparing  w'''  joy  to  execute  your 
commands  for  Thursday  next,  and  furoinhing  myself  with  horses,  &c.  ;  and  entreat 
J*  liberty,  since  y»  time  is  short,  and  I  cannot  expect  to  sec  you  often,  of  troubling  yon 
the  moro  w*  my  visits  of  this  sort,  and  fill  you  w'^  my  short  requests.  First  S'  that  you 
will  be  pleased  to  order  y'  letter  of  leave  for  Mr  Chritlophfr  Itnrt*  [probably  a  name  h« 
assumed  for  the  occasion]  to  be  absent  on  his  private  affaires  for  two  months  or  moiv. 
Tlifct  you  will  please  to  think  of  some  instrucions  for  my  speciall  conduct  ;  and  whether 
it  may  not  be  proper  for  mo  to  have  something  about  me  like  a  certificate,  pass,  or  wImI 
you  think  fit,  to  prevent  being  questioned,  searcht,  or  detained,  by  any  accident,  w 
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bsppens  OD  the  road  ;  the  nature  and  manner  of  such  a  thing  I  remit  to  y*  judgment* 
It  will  be  very  neceeeary  that  1  ahould  be  provided  against  y*  impertinence  of  a  country 
justice.  The  poem,  5'  of  y*  Diet  of  P — d,  1  omitted  to  mension  to  you  last  night ;  but 
certainly  t'will  be  very  necessary  to  carry  into  y«  country  with  me  ;  and  as  I  am  sure 
ef  its  being  very  ufiefuU,  I  cannot  but  importune  you  to  let  me  perfect  it,  and  turn  it 
abroad  into  the  world.  I  expect  strange  effects  from  it  aa  to  y*  house.  The  other  papers 
which  1  purposed  to  furnish,  I  rcfcrr,  w*^  y'  license  to  send  you  per  post :  Perticularly 
some  notes  relating  to  y*  Parliain'  and  a  scheme  of  an  office  for  secret  intelligence,  at 
bome  and  abroad.  This  last,  &»  1  kno'  you  are  not  ignorant  of  the  vallue,  y*  magTiitudc, 
•Ii4  necessity  of  y*  design,  w^  y*  want  of  such  a  thing  in  this  na'ion,  so  I  shall  ta'c 
wliile  I  am  abroad  to  finish  a  perfect  scheme,  aud  such  a  one  as  I  hope  you  will  approve 
■ml  put  in  practice  ;  that,  if  possible,  the  affaires  of  all  Europe  may  lye  constantly  before 
yoa  in  a  true  light,  and  you  may  kno'  what  is  a  doeing  all  over  Europe,  even  before  'tis 
a  doeing  ;  and  in  this  weighty  particular  go  beyoml  all  that  ever  were  in  that  place  before 
yon.  1  confess  S^  I  had  the  enclosed  papers  in  my  pocket  when  I  wius  w**>  you,  but  was 
unwilling  to  rob  myself  of  so  much  of  y'  obliging  conversation  as  to  )>roduce  y".  I 
commit  y™  to  your  serious  thoughts  as  a  subject  (pardon  me  if  1  think  amiss),  not  at  all 
trivial,  and  at  present  much  wisht  for  in  y*  na'ion.  When  I,  S'-  take  the  freedom  to  lay 
any  of  theee  things  before  you,  'tis  for  yoa  to  judge  from  as  you  think  fit  ;  1  hoi>e  you 
will  not  find  me  assuming  either  a  positive  dctermina'ion,  or  so  much  as  arguing  abso- 
lutely ;  1  may  mistake,  the  whole  town  may  mistake  ;  though  in  this  case  I  doubt  they 
do  not.  However,  1  am  forward  to  lay  such  things  before  you,  because  I  cannot  but  think 
'tis  neceBsary  you  should  kno'  in  this,  as  well  as  anything  else,  what  the  people  say. 

lam,  S'- 

y  moBt  obed«'  Ac." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Thk  length  to  which  political  parties  now  carried  their  animosities  was  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  personal  treatment  of  our  author.  For  the  freedom  with  which  he 
■poke  his  mind  against  the  temper  and  conduct  of  the  high  flyers,  he  was  not  only  sub- 
jected to  their  scandal  and  abuse,  but  even  thrcateuod  with  violence.  Writing  in  July 
this  year,  be  says,  "  'Twould  reflect  upon  the  nation  in  general,  should  I  give  the  parti- 
culars of  about  twenty  or  thirty  letters,  most  of  which  threaten  my  life  ;  so  that  they 
would  think  England  coming  into  the  mode  uf  Italy ."  To  theiie  angr\-  persona  ho  says, 
**  Let  them  step  to  Maidstone  jail,  and  there  discourse  u  little  with  their  brother- 
murderen  ;  and  if  their  comlition  pleasei?  them,  let  them  follow  their  steps  if  they  can. 
Indeed,  gentlemen,  the  mean,  despicable  author  of  this  paper  is  nijt  worth  your  attempt- 
ing his  correction  at  the  price.  GuoLm,  fetters,  and  gibbets,  are  odd,  melancholy  things. 
For  a  gentleman  to  dangle  out  of  the  world  in  a  string  has  sumetliing  so  ugly,  so 
awkward,  and  so  disagreeable,  that  you  cannot  think  of  it  without  regret ;  aud  then  the 
refleetioa  will  be  very  harsh,  that  this  was  for  killing  a  poor  mortified  author,  one  that 
Cie  govemment  had  killed  before.  It  can  never  be  worth  your  while  ;  and,  therefore,  he 
hopes  yon  wiU  let  him  alone  to  timo  and  age,  which  are  hastening  upon  us  all,  and  will 
certainly  at  last  do  the  work  to  your  hand." 

But  little  regardful  of  those  threats,  he  says,  "  I  move  about  the  world  unguarded 
and  ooarmed  ;  a  httle  stick,  not   strong  enough  to  correct  a  dog,  sup))lie8  the  place  of 

Mr  0 r'«  great  oaken  towel  ;  a  sword,  sometimes,  perhaps,  for  decency,  but  it  is  all 

barmlesa,  a    mere  nothing,  and  can  do  no  hart  anywhtTf  but  just  at  the  tip  of  it. 
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called  the  point :  and  what  ia  that  in  the  hand  of  a  f«eble  author?  Let  hiui  alone,  gentle- 
men, and  have  patience  :  jou  will  all  come  to  bo  of  his  luiud  tare  long  ;  and  th«n,  if  jou 
had  killed  him,  you  will  b«  aorry  for  it.*'* 

Beaidea  threats  of  personal  violence,  his  enemies  resorted  to  other  methods  of  iU- 
iifiage.  Crowds  of  sham  actions  and  arrests  poured  in  upon  him ;  debts  in  trade,  of 
seventeen  years'  standing,  and  eompoanded  for,  were  revived  ;  writs  were  taken  out 
withoat  the  knowledge  of  the  oreditor,  and  gometimes  after  he  had  been  paid  ;  assign- 
ments  of  debts  were  eagerly  sought  for  and  parchased  ;  and  collateral  bonds  Eiued  when 
the  BecuriticB  had  beeu  resigned.  '*  It  would  take  up  too  much  of  the  reader's  time," 
says  he,  "  to  trouble  the  world  with  the  barbarous  treatment  of  a  man  just  stripped 
linked  by  the  government  ;  should  I  descend  to  particulars,  they  wonld  be  too  moving 
to  be  read."  In  the  nomber  of  reports  raised  to  injure  him,  it  was  given  out  that  he  had 
been  taken  to  Newgate  ;  and  he  tells  uS,  that  some  persons  were  bo  kind  as  to  go  then 
to  visit  him.  "  Common  compassion,"  says  he,  "  would  lead  most  men  to  pity  those 
who  have  been  mined  by  any  public  disaster  ;  but  this  lot  must  be  expected  by  all  wha 
venture  in  plainness,  and  without  flattery,  to  tell  men  their  crimes  ;"  and,  as  he  waa 
determined  not  to  restrain  his  pen  from  tvriting  the  truth,  he  had  confidence  "  that  the 
Author  of  Truth  will,  oue  time  or  other,  own  the  work,  if  not  the  unhappy  author." 

In  another  place,  he  says,  "  I  am  not  going  to  move  the  compassion  of  anybody  by 
telling  the  ungrateful  particulars  how  the  unhappy  author  is  treated  ;  how  his  life  is 
threatened  by  bullying  letters  ;  his  creditors  roused  to  a  general  prosecution  of  him  for 
debts,  though  under  former  treaties  and  agreements  ;  as  if  ho  wai  more  able  to  discharge 
them  now,  reduced  by  a  known  disaster,  and  ruined  by  a  public  storm,  than  before,  when 
in  prosperoofl  circumstances  ho  was  gradually  clearing  himself  of  everybody,  and  all 
waited  with  patience,  being  themselves  satisfied  ;  how  his  morals  were  assaulted  by  impo- 
tent and  groundless  slanders  ;  his  principles  cried  down  by  envious  friends,  as  well  as 
malicious  enemies.  His  endeavours  for  the  public  advantage  thus  prove  none  to  himself ; 
his  family  and  fortunes  sink  under  his  constant  attempts  for  his  country's  welfare  ;  and 
all  this  for  iuviting  you  to  peace,  for  telling  you  what  sort  of  people  obstruct  it,  and  (br 
aiuwering  the  impudent  attempts  of  the  nation't^  enemies  to  break  and  divide  us."  J 

Diimissing  the  terrors  of  a  jail,  and  tbo  threats  of  asitassination,  from  the  first  of 
wldcb  he  looked  to  the  law  for  protection,  and  was  willing  to  venture  the  last,  he  proceed! 
to  inform  as,  that  his  enemies  opened  upon  him  the  more  harmless  battery  of  banter  and 
ridicule.  Annoyed  by  his  perseverance,  and  stung  by  his  satire,  they  were  deBirons 
that  he  should  lay  down  liis  paper,  and  it  was  for  that  purpose  they  resorted  to  so  many 
engines  of  persecution  ;  but  they  failed  in  their  object.  Undeterred  by  their  threats, 
and  neglecting  their  contempt,  he  defies  their  malice,  and  laughs  at  its  impotency. 
Secure  in  the  strength  of  his  cause,  he  armed  himsi^lf  at  all  points  for  their  attacks,  and 
showed  an  undaunted  resolution  to  meet  them.  In  his  arguments  for  peace  and  charity, 
for  a  respectful  demeanour  to  superiors,  for  the  toleration  of  religious  opinions,  and  for 
the  civil  rights  of  mankind  generally,  he  had  greatly  the  advantage  of  his  opponents. 
If  he  was  inferior  to  Bome  of  them  in  learning,  he  was  superior  in  the  more  useful 
branches  of  knowledge,  having  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  opinions 
of  miiukind.  and  the  talent  of  applying  it  to  practical  purposes.  Having  the  full  com- 
mand of  his  temper,  he  triumphs  over  the  loss  of  it  iu  his  adversaries,  and  employs  his 
sarcastic  powers  against  them  with  irresistible  effect.  In  pleading  the  cause  of  mode- 
ration, he  says,  "Without  doubt,  they  that  believe  civil  diaaention,  strife,  and  oppression, 
to  be  needful  for  this  nation's  happiness,  differ  from  me,  and  I  from  them  ;  and  I  doubt 
we  tltail  always  do  so.     Now,  if  these  gentlemen  will  prove  that  the  laws  for  tho  proae- 
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cation  of  DiMenten,  tiiKt  fends  and  breodiet  in  the  leflsktote,  tlut  Iioata  and  animosl- 
tiw  of  partiM,  are  particolarlj  for  the  pablie  serrioe,  I  eonfess,  all  mj  notions  .of  things 
are  wroi^ ;  for  indeed  I  did  not  know  that  when  oar  Lord  said,  *  a  kingdom  divided 
against  itsdf  cannot  stand,'  that  the  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  were 
excepted  oat  of  the  role,  with  a  e^ma  eontrmrtum  verum  e«t."* 

**  I  haTe  been  told  that  'tis  no  wonder  all  the  threateninga,  sham  actions,  and  mali- 
aam  prosecutions  I  speak  at,  are  practised  apon  me,  since  I  am  poshing  at  a  partj  in 
daity  lampoons,  ballads,  and  clandestine  scandals ;  and  that  I  most  expect  no  oAer  till 
I  lay  down  this  paper,  and  all  other  scribbles  of  such  a  natore  ;  and  if  I  «n  really  for 
psaea,  I  Aoold  show  all  the  hadoiey  anthors  of  the  town  that  I  am  so,  by  laying  down 
An  weapons  int,  to  show  them  a  gtAA  example.  I  hare  frequently  answered  this,  as 
to  an  tlie  papers  eried  aboot  in  my  name,  assvring  the  world  they  have  none  of  them 
been  wrote  by  me.  The  soggested  scandals  of  these  things  increase  the  crime  of  them  ; 
and  I  kare  been  whofly  nnooneemed  at  the  injury  of  it,  not  dreaming  my  worst  enemies 
floold  ID  tar  injors  thrir  jodgments  as  to  fother  on  me  the  crowds  of  doggrel  mischief 
the  world  aboonds  wHh. 

<*  As  to  Lqrii^  down  the  pen  or  disoontinning  the  sabjeot  I  am  npon,  though  I  claim 

a  priril^e  to  be  jndge  when  I  think  I  onght  to  go  backward  or  fcaward,  yet  to  answer 

ti»e  proposal  as  to  a  cessation  of  pen  and  ink  debates,  I  shall  make  them  a  foir  offer, 

wUeh  he  that  gnres  himself  the  tronble  to  move  me  in  it,  may  make  nse  of  to  the  other 

far^.    Whenerer  he  will  demonstrate  they  are  inclined  to  peace ;  whenever  the  High 

Charoh  party  will  cease  tacking  of  bills,  invading  the  toleration,  raising  eeelesiastioal 

alaiau  agninst  the  dissenters  and  Low  Chorch ;  will  cease  preaching  np  division,  perse- 

eatiaa,  and  min  of  tiieir  Protestant  brethren  ;  when  all  the  crowd  of  High  Chorch 

advocates,  Reheartert,  Ohtenen,  Be/teetort,  fFhippert,  and  Drivert,  will  declare  a  troce; 

— «han  these  eonditions  may  be  observed,  I  foirly  promise  to  be  so  for  contributor  to  the 

]wUo  peaoe,  as  to  lay  this  down,  and  turn  the  paper  to  the  innocent  diseourseB  of  trade, 

sad  the  matters  of  history  first  proposed.    Indeed,  I  most  do  so,  as  a  matter  of  course ; 

tat  Hbe  peaoe  will  then  be  made,  the  end  answered,  and  consequently  the  argument 

itialsas."t 

Dmu^  tiie  anmmer,  Do  Foe  took  a  journey  into  the  west  of  England,  but  whether 
spoB  any  pablie  service,  or  for  his  private  business,  does  not  appear.  All  that  he  tells  us  is, 
"That  he  was  npon  a  journey  about  his  lawful  occasions,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  and  his 
Uod's  servant,  and  that  he  met  with  several  unmanly  and  unreasonable  insults  upon  the 
nsd.**  The  High  Church  party  no  sooner  got  scent  of  his  presence  than  they  devised  means 
ts  gst  rid  of  him.  Whilst  at  Weymouth,  his  letters  being  delivered  to  a  wrong  person, 
nrs  diown  about  the  town ;  and  a  friend  having  written  in  one  of  them,  "  as  a  piece  of 
news,  and  too  true,  that  a  certain  person  had  the  impudence  to  say,  that  the  queen  had 
Inksn  her  eonmation  oatii,  and  the  like,"  the  wise  mayor  of  the  town,  imagining  there 
VIS  traasen  in  the  business,  examined  such  persons  as  had  conversed  with  our  author, 
tnd  had  them  conveyed  to  the  assises  at  Dorchester ;  but  the  judge  soon  dismissed  them. 
Rslwlthstaiiding  this  rebuff',  the  mayor  thought  fit  to  send  an  account  of  the  matter  to 
tM  of  tte  ■eeretariee  of  state,  who  made  no  return  to  his  officiousness. 

The  story,  being  transmitted  to  Exeter,  was  snffidently  magnified  in  that  Tory  city, 
iAks  some  maUcioaB  persons  misleading  the  judge,  occasioned  him  to  remark  in  his 
<hHga  to  the  jnry  that  many  seditions  persons  were  come  to  stir  up  the  country,  and 
dirtob  the  peace ;  with  directions  to  apprehend  them.  The  enemies  of  De  Foe  imme- 
^stefy  spread  »  report  that  the  judge  had  particularised  him  by  name,  and  Issued  an 
ndar  for  Us  apfvehension.    Being  then  at  Bideford,  and  hearing  the  news,  he  resolved 
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to  present  himself  befoK  the  mayor  of  the  town  ;  but  he  being  absent,  he  applied  to  tht 
next  principal  magistrate,  offering  himself  to  joBtice,  if  any  man  had  any  matter  of  accn- 
■ation,  that  he  might  meet  it  to  his  face.  Being  dismisaed,  aa  reaaon  required,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Tiverton,  where  he  learnt  that  a  warrant  had  been  inned  against  him  by  a 
justice  of  the  name  of  Stafford,  who  lired  near  C'rediton,  and  ordered  that  he  might  be 
brought  before  him.  As  the  warrant  did  not  state  any  information  upon  oath,  De  Foe 
contented  himself  with  sending  him  a  letter,  acquainting  him  where  he  was,  which  way 
he  was  going,  and  the  names  of  the  towna  where  he  intended  to  stay.  But  no  farther 
notice  was  taken  of  him. 

In  allosion  to  this  '  Much  ado  about  Nothing,'*^  he  says,  "  He  cannot  but  laugh  at  the 
wisdom  and  courage  of  a  country  josticc,  who,  having  carefully  issued  out  his  warrant 
for  the  author,  after  he  conld  not  but  know  ho  was  gone,  and  searched  every  house  but 
that  where  he  lodged,  showed  bis  folly  and  his  temper  both  at  a  time.  Had  these  wise 
geutlemeu  designed  really  to  have  come  to  hand,  as  they  call  it,  with  the  author,  nothing 
was  more  easy.  A  small  difficulty  would  make  it  out  that  they  knew  which  road  he  was 
gone,  and  to  what  towns ;  bat,  like  the  famed  hero  that  always  looked  for  his  enemy  where 
he  knew  he  could  not  be  found,  they  sent  their  warrants  just  the  contrary  way,  having 
more  desire  that  it  sbould  be  said  they  granted  a  warrant,  than  that  they  had  executed 
it."  The  information  was  upon  the  charge  of  dispcreing  libels  ;  but  so  innocent  was  be 
of  this,  that  he  offered  to  go  down  from  London  on  purpose,  if  the  justice  would  under- 
take  to  commit  him  upon  his  warrant.  Nothing  arms  a  man  so  securely  against  the 
shafts  of  malice  as  conscious  innocence  ;  and  De  Foe  found  it  to  be  his  safeguard  in  the 
day  of  trial.  He  says,  *'he  had  learnt  long  since  to  contemn  the  curse  cauaeleas, 
and  to  slight  the  malice  of  men  who  fly  in  the  face  of  truth,  and  hato  the  aothor  merely 
becanse  he  moves  them  to  that  peace  which  is  their  only  happiness."  t 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  there  appeared  a  tract  with  the  following  title  :— *  A 
True  Relation  of  the  Apparition  of  one  Mrs  Veal,  the  next  day  after  her  death,  to  one 
Mrs  Bargrave,  at  Canterbury,  the  8th  of  September,  1705,  which  Apparition  recommends 
the  perusal  of  Drelinconrt'a  Book  of  Consolations  against  the  Fear  of  Death.  London, 
1705.'  When  Drelincourt's  book  first  appeared  in  the  English  language  the  publisher 
was  disappointed  in  the  sale,  and  being  a  heavy  work,  be  complained  to  De  Foe  of  the 
injury  he  was  likely  to  sustain  by  it.  Daniel  asked  him  if  he  had  blended  anythuof^ 
marvellons  with  his  pious  advice,  which  the  bookseller  answered  in  the  negative.  "  If  yon 
wish  to  have  your  book  sell,"  replies  he,  "  I  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  it ;"  and  he  imme- 
diately set  down  and  composed  the  story  of  the  Apparition,  which  was  ma<lt!  to  recom^ 
mend  Drelincourt's  book,  and  has  been  appended  to  every  subsequent  edition.  After 
this,  there  was  no  complaint  for  want  of  a  sale  ;  and  since  then  the  work  has  phased 
through  more  than  forty  editions. 

In  this  extraordinary  narrative,  rendered  so  by  its  mode  of  execation,  no  less  Hum 
by  the  occasion  that  produced  it,  De  Foe  gave  an  earnest  of  those  inventive  ]>owen 
which  he  afterwards  exercised  upon  more  interesting  subjects. 

The  year  1706  was  opened  by  De  Foe  with  'A  Hymn  to  Peaee,  oceaiioned  by  the 
two  Ileuses  joining  in  one  address  to  the  Queen ;'  a  poem  in  Pindaric  verae,  a  metn 
mach  in  vogue  at  that  time,  and  strongly  reprobated  by  Johnson. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  Commona,  entitled,  *  An  Act 
to  prevent  frauds  committed  by  bankrupts.'    De  Foe,  who  appears  to  have  had  a  ooa- 

*  There  was  printed  at  this  time  a  half  sheet,  entitled  *  A  Great  Noia^  about  Nolhiny ;'  to 
which  a  rejoinder  was  made  in  lome  doggT9\  lines,  called  '  An  Answer  to  the  Great  Noise  about 
Nothing :  or,  a  Nolte  about  Sooiethiog.     1705 ;'  alio,  a  half  sheet,  4to. 
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dcrable  hand  in  forwarding  the  meaearo,  both  by  his  writings  atid  his  personal  Bolici- 
tiouK,  beetowH  some  iwefal  remarks  upon  it  in  his  '  Review.* 

It  appears  that  B4)nje  of  the  members  opposed  the  bill  for  the  sake  of  the  rotro- 
■pectjvc  part ;  and  there  were  Btrong  reasons  to  suspect  them  of  being  influenced  liy 
pergonal  motives.  To  such,  De  Foe  says,  "  It  is  very  hard  to  make  men  more  criminal 
beeaoco  they  fell  into  the  pit  a  year  or  so  before  their  neighbours.  This  is  singling  out 
le  men  from  the  rest,  and  making  a  difTerence  of  persons  where  there  is  no  difference 
erime.''  De  Foe  hail  a  strong  impression  that  this  clause  was  oppose<l  by  some 
ns  with  a  particular  view  to  himself ;  and  ho  attended  in  the  lobby  of  the  peers, 
ith  the  intention  of  propoi>ing  that  his  own  interests  should  be  Bacrificcd  by  a  specific 
vision,  rather  than  that  he  should  stand  in  the  way  of  so  useful  a  measure.* 
The  Bill,  having  passed  the  Lords,  received  the  royal  assent  the  19th  of  March.  It 
highly  praised  by  De  Foe,  wlio  calls  it  one  of  the  best  bills  passed  by  parliament  since 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  The  only  clause  to  which  he  objected  was,  that  which  empow- 
ered the  commissioners  to  withhold  from  the  bankrupt  his  certificate,  without  assigning 
•  caose  for  it ;  a  discretion  which  In-  eoiisidercd  too  important,  when  viewed  in  connexion 
ith  the  dependent  situation  of  the  sufferer. 

After  the  rising  of  Parliament,  Do  Foe  published  his  tlioughts  on  the  subject  in  a 
■eparstc  pamphlet,  entitled — '  Remarks  on  the  Bill  to  prevent  Frauds  committed  by 
Bankrupts  ;  with  t>l>8ervation9  on  the  Effect  it  may  have  on  Trade.  London,  1706;'  an 
able  review  of  the  M'hole  question. 

A  victory  obtained  by  the  Duke  of  Marlliorongh  over  the  French  forces  in  the  spring 
of  this  year  inspired  the  muse  of  De  Foe,  with  a  pnem  '  On  the  Fight  of  Ramillies,* 
which  occupied  the  whole  of  the  *  Review'  for  the  2l8t  of  May.  The  suddenness  of  the 
Tictory,  before  it  could  be  imagined  that  the  troops  could  be  brought  together,  diffused 
general  feeling  of  surprise  and  exultation.  De  Foe  informs  the  reader  that  his  poem 
eott  him  but  three  hours  in  composing.  The  Queen  having  a})pointed  the  27th  «f  June 
«i  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  when  she  went  in  procession  to  St  Paul's,  our  author  devoted 
hifl  *  Review '  for  that  day  to  another  poem  upon  the  subject , 

Early  this  summer  De  Foe  also  contributed  a  preface  to  a  new  edition  of  a  popular 
work  which  had  lieen  often  printed  for  the  Non-conformists  in  behalf  of  their  principles. 
entitled  *  Do  Lauue's  Plea  for  the  Nou-conformists.'  De  Foe's  object  in  reviving  the 
work  at  this  time  was  •*  to  let  the  world  see  the  necessity  of  toleration,  the  mischief  of 
peraecntion,  and  that  there  are  better  reasons  to  bu  given  for  the  DisBontcrs  differing 
from  the  Church  of  England  than  some  puople  imagine." 

The  publication  of  this  work  brought  upon  our  author  a  host  of  enemies,  who  ac- 
coaed  him  of  exposing  the  church,  by  recounting  her  former  ill-trcatmeut  of  the  Disaeuten. 

•  Concerning  this  affair  De  Foe  writes'thiis : — "  I  will  not  be  positive  how  far  this  may  affect 
)e  particular  gentleman,  whom,  in  respect  to  himseir,  I  forbear  to  name,  and  who  has  a  relation  in 
»r  House  of  Parliament ;  who,  as  I  am  informed,  pursues  this  bill  to  destroy  it,  merely  as  he 
ikf  it  will  be  of  icrvicc  to  the  author  of  this  paper,  against  tvhom  be  has  a  Icgjil  though  no 
luitable  demand.  But,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  he  has  expressed  himself  something  plainly  by 
in  mouth  of  his  said  rcliilives  in  this  case,  I  humbly  make  him  this  offer  : — I.  That  waiving  his 
;c  of  law,  which  was  obtained  when  the  author  was  embroiled  in  a  public  disaster  and  not 
I  defend  himself,  he  i«  ready  to  come  to  a  hcBiing  in  equity  of  the  jiistiro  of  his  debt,  und  to 
good  lecurity  to  Mand  by  the  aword.  2.  That  if  hi«debt  be  real,  which  in  in  itself  small, 
would  he  but  a  weak  ar(;umcnt  against  the  bill,  linoe  Aomc  to  whom  he  owes  thirteen  times  as 
loch  gave  their  attendance  d.uly  at  the  House  to  declare  their  willingness  to  liavc  it  pan.  And 
butly,  snch  in  my  sincere  zeal  for  the  public:  benefit  of  this  clause,  and  n)y  just  concern  for  (he 
lombor  of  families  that  mUI  be  relieved  by  it,  that  I  attended  at  the  House  of  Lords  myndf,  ready 
have  declared  my  wllllngtiess  to  be  excepted  out  of  it,  nither  than  so  necessary  a  bill  should 
kve  beea  lost  for  want  of  my  being  romovod  out  of  the  way." 
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To  tiiu  he  replies,  in  his  '  Review'  for  July  4,  "  That  tlie  Diaienten  ven  pen«> 
cuted,  plaDderL*<I,  and  murdered  in  gaol,  there  is  no  room  to  deny.  To  any,  it  was  not 
for  tbcir  religion,  because  they  might  meet  five  in  a  place,  is  a  most  miserable  shift,  and 
merits  no  answer.  Assembling  theuisclyes  together,  which  the  Scripture  cnmmauda 
them  not  to  forsake,  can  never  be  understood  to  signify  five  in  a  placo  ;  a  pretty  sort,  of 
liberty  indeed  !  For  obeying  thin  oommuud  of  God  rather  than  man,  they  were  per- 
secuted, fined,  jailed,  plundered,  and  murdered  ;  and  this  I  call  persecution  for  religion, 
let  others  call  it  what  they  please.  I  forbear  entering  into  the  list  of  the  8,000  I  men- 
tioned, which  is  not  hard  to  procure  if  Mr  White  be  inquired  of;  but  I  bury  the  memory 
of  it  in  silence,  a*  the  law  has  buried  the  practice  in  a  legal  toleration.  There  are  aome 
gentlemen,  indeed,  who  appear  angry  at  tliis,  and  would  account  it  a  sufficient  toleration 
to  have  the  DiBsentcra  gratified  with  that  wonderful  liberty  of  meeting  five  at  a  time," 
Those  who  auppoaed  that  this  complaint  of  persecution  was  an  arrow  shot  at  the  church, 
'he  observes,  "  did  both  him  and  the  church  great  wrong  ;  for  he  always  considered  it  a 
■tate  plot,  invented  for  the  pur]>oso  of  embroiling  the  two  parties,  although  too  many 
of  the  clergy  and  other  persons  fell  in  with  it.  Those  who  brought  the  charge  against 
him,  therefore,  really  attacked  the  church  themselves  ;  the  general  body  being  far  from 
accountable  for  all  the  actions  of  those  who  call  themselves  members  of  her  commnnion." 

De  Foe  bad  long  been  meditating  a  work  of  considerable  extent  which  should  embody 
his  notions  on  government  in  n  poetical  dross,  and  in  his  '  Review'  for  July  18,  the 
•  Jure  Divino'  is  announced  tor  publication  upon  tho  following  Saturday ;  aud  in  the 
same  paper  is  an  advertisumcnt,  warning  the  public  against  a  pirated  edition,  of  which 
notice  had  been  given.  In  his  number  for  27th  July  he  announces  the  actual  publication 
of  the  spurious  work  ;  and  in  that  for  August  3,  he  again  advertises  it  with  a  proper 
exposure  of  the  imposition.  The  genuine  work  bears  the  following  title,  •  Jure  Divmo, 
a  Satire,  1706,  folio.'  As  a  political  argument  the  work  is  triumphant,  but  the  poetry 
is  not  entitled  to  much  commendation. 

This  year  brought  along  with  it  a  revival  of  cor  author's  troubles,  arising  oat  of  bis 
former  engagements  in  hustiiess.  In  ottusequence  of  tho  act  lately  passed  for  the  reli^ 
of  debtors,  De  Foe  surrendered  to  tho  Commissioners,  who  investigated  his  oocouuts 
in  order  to  his  discharge.  This  was  opposed  upon  some  frivolous  jtretences  by  an  un- 
principled lawyer,  employed,  it  seems,  by  creditors  equally  unprincipled.  The  afiSsir, 
however,  will  be  best  understood  as  related  by  himself,  and  it  unfolds  a  melancholy  tale 
of  his  misfortunes.  The  *  Review'  for  August  20,  1706,  contains  the  following  extra* 
ordinary  narrative  : — 

"  I  confess  njyself  surprised  at  my  own  affair,  and  should  not  have  troubled  tho 
world  with  it,  if  it  was  not  somethuig  peculiar,  and  that  was  never  heard  of  before. 
Several  debtors  have  been  used  hardly  by  creditors,  and  their  discharge  yigorouilj 
opposed  ;  but  was  ever  the  world  so  mad  ?  Tho  unhappy  author  of  this,  claiming  s 
discharge  from  old  misfortunvs,  by  a  clear  surrender  as  by  law  directed,  finds  hiuisolf 
opposed, — not  by  those  he  owes  money  to,  but  by  those  who  owe  him  money  ;  not  by 
those  who  by  disaster  are  wrongeil,  but  by  those  wlio  have  wronged,  cheated  and  plun- 
dered him  of  the  money  which  should  have  helped  to  discharge  others  ;  to  whom  he  never 
owed  a  shilling,  of  whom  he  nover  borrowed,  but  to  whom  be  always  lent ;  and  who 
have  actually  defrauded  him  of  near  500/.  advanced  in  compassion  to  save  them  from 
destruction.  Would  any  unhappy  man  have  looked  for  opposition  firom  such  people  ai 
these  ?     Has  any  bankrupt  been  thus  treated  before  ? 

"  In  the  bchuIT  of  these  people  a  certain  laAvycr  opposed  the  discharge  of  the  on- 
happy  insolvent,  with  a  fury  and  malice  singular  to  himst-lf,  and  suitable  to  the  cause. 
I  should  indeed  have  done  him  justice,  and  told  the  world,  ho  was  at  last  eo  ashamed  of 
his   clients  as   to   disown    them,  and  say  he  appeared  for  another,  who  was  rt^y  a 


I 


czeditor ;  bat  then  I  must  be  obligt^d  to  expose  hia  morals,  the  gootlcman  be  named 
h»Tui|^  since  declared,  before  good  vritnuss,  he  gave  him  no  orders,  and  was  under  a 
promifle  not  to  appear.  If  the  truth  of  this  be  questioned,  and  it  be  doubted  whether 
thm  ai«  any  such  monsters  in  the  world,  the  reader  ma,y  at  any  time  have  the  persons 
wd  partienlarB  ;  for  I  scorn  to  conceal  names  in  a  charge  so  direct  as  this.  If  this  baa 
a0t  in  it  all  the  rillanj  of  abstract  malice,  I  know  not  where  to  search  for  it,  and  hope 
no  real  erecUtor  of  mine  can  be  offended,  cither  that  I  then  told  him  so,  or  that  I  now 
pobliah  it  to  the  world  ;  the  Erst,  to  convinue  them  how  this  man's  design  is  to  screen 
those  whom  the  creditor  ought  to  call  to  account  for  above  400/.  of  tlifir  money  ;  and 
tbe  lAat,  to  let  the  world  know  what  momters  there  are  in  it.  If  this  paper  shoahl 
•M^naint  the  world  how  these  people  have  hitherto  treated  its  author  ;  how  they  have 
■eiied  upon  his  writings,  left  only  in  trust ;  how  conveyed  away  their  relation,  a  partner, 
that  he  might  not  be  an  evidence,  and  compounded  his  private  debts  for  him  without 
ivhich  be  would  not  go  ;  how  they  have  sued  fur  bonds  given  and  afterwards  discharged 
ia  paiinenhip,  and  sued  in  the  name  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  paid,  without 
thor  knowledge  ;  how,  after  beginning  a  suit,  they  have  not  dared  to  go  on,  and  after 
a  reference,  have  not  dared  to  stand  to  it,  though  accepted,  and  oGPered  to  be 
led  by  their  own  arbitrator  :  if  I  should  run  into  all  theae  particulars,  the  story 
be  too  black  to  read. 
*'  I  Bik  pardon  of  the  unconcerned  part  of  the  world,  that  this  paper  should  take 
■njr  of  their  time  in  reading  the  melaucholy  story  of  my  private  oppressions  ;  and 
I  bfftak  it  off  here,  because  1  proposo  to  b»y  it  wholly  open  to  the  world  by  itself ;  where 
concerned  may  reflect  upon  the  methods  taken  by  them  or  their  lawyer,  for 
if  they  are  privy  to  it  at  till,  to  ruin  the  family  of  a  man  that  twice  endea>  I 
to  save  theirs."  Dc  Foe  resolves  tb«  opposition  to  him  into  mere  spleen,  and 
"  Ajb  to  the  lawyer's  declining  afterwards  to  own  he  appeared  for  these  people, 
affirming  he  appeared  for  another,  'tis  plain  it  was  a  forgery  of  his  own,  to  prevent 
beiiig  turned  out  of  the  room  with  tha  infamy  he  deserved.  That  gentleman  has 
owned,  as  by  his  affidavit  will  appear,  that  he  gave  him  no  orders,  nor  had  any 
mA  imga.  If  by  such  art  and  fury  I  fiill,  let  no  man  wonder ;  for  who  can  stand 
•{tiiut  envy  7  who  can  resist  refined  malice  1 

"  This  case  gives  a  Ba<l  instance  of  the  madness  of  the  age  ;  wherein  uotliing  but 
thu  entii*  destruction  of  the  debtor  and  his  family  can  expiate  the  crime  of  lus.j»n-u 
finiUf.  Having  been  fourteen  years  in  retreat^  in  jeopardy,  in  broils,  and  most  -n  the 
tme  in  banitdiment  from  bis  family,  he  had  swallowed  up  all  he  had  gained,  though  that 
lu  been  very  considerable,  in  the  gradual  payment  of  his  creditors,  and  in  defending 
hisudf  against  those  who  would  Lave  it.  not  only  faster  that  their  fellow-creditors, 
Imt  tuter  than  it  coidd  be  got.  They  have  since  seen  him  stripped  naked  by  the 
{vrenment,  and  the  foundations  torn  up,  on  which  he  bad  built  the  prospect  of  paying 
^  rfebts  and    raising  his  family.      And  yet,  now,  when  by  common    reasoning  they 

Pt  to  believe  the  mau  has  not  bread  for  his  chUdrea,  ibey  have  redoubled  their 
ki  with  ileclarations,  executions,  escape-warrants,  and  Gods  knows  how  many 
*i|giiMi  of  d«struction.  As  if  a  gaol  and  death  would  pay  their  debts ;  as  if  money 
*Mlo^  foand  in  the  blood  of  a  debtor,  and  they  were  to  open  his  veins  to  find  it. 

"  That  bind  the  ready  hands  of  induitry. 
Pinion  the  willing  mwgh,  and  bid  men  fly ; 
Recolv'd  to  ruin  me  the  Sbortcit  Way, 
They  strip  me  naked  first,  then  bid  rae  pay." 

'  Bat  thia  ia  not  yet  all.     For,  though  I  confess  I  did  not  expect  it,  yet,  as  some 

hATC  been  spread  of  a  farther  plot,  even  against  the  life  of  this  unhappy 

and  tliat  amongst  his  frioads,  he  cannot  but  take  notice  of  it  liere.  as  what  he 
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thinks  the  only  proper  seaton,  as  tt  is  inileed  one  of  tlic  cliief  rensons  of  this  puhlication. 
It  is  no  other  than  a  vile  and  ecamtalous  suggestion,  that  lie  ni»(le  concealments  to 
defraud  his  crediton ;  or,  in  ])lain  English,  has  not  made  a  fair  sarrunder  of  his  effects. 
Now,  if  this  ])e  true,  he  must  be  the  greatest  fool  as  well  as  knave,  knowing  how  many 
bloody  enemieB,  as  well  as  base  and  hypocritical  friends,  he  is  encomfmsscd  with.  But, 
if  it  ho  not  true,  it  is  a  most  \\\e  and  barbarous  scandal.  Omissions  are  certainly 
possible  ;  tho  author  is  no  more  infaUiblt'  tltnii  other  men.  He  may,  and  'tis  much  if  he 
has  not,  in  the  life  of  constant  hurrii'S  that  ho  hasi  lived,  have  erred  in  »omv  part  of  his 
accoaat ;  and  if  tliis  is  your  charge,  if  you  are  men  of  like  frailties,  and  whose  case  may 
one  time  or  other  want  the  like  charity — if  you  have  anything  left  in  you  that  is  hnman 
— if  any  compassion  for  a  tniin  in  danger,  with  a  family  of  seven  children,  that  must 
perish  in  his  disaster,  iufomi  him  of  it,  and  show  him  tliis  gulf  of  destruction  before  it 
he  too  late.  If  this  is  not  the  point,  if  it  be  a  snare  or  an  advantage  you  have  gotten  to 
expose,  and  ae  far  as  in  you  lies,  to  ruin  and  disappoint  biin,  pray  come  in  with  your 
charge  at  the  meeting,  and  let  it  appear.  But,  if  it  be  nothing  but  blood,  and  death  u 
in  your  imagination,  know,  gentlemen,  the  murder  is  already  committed,  and  your  guilt 
determined  in  the  intention.  But,  as  to  himself,  he  frankly  defies  your  attempt,  as  ht)  is 
out  of  fear  at  your  rage.  He  has  already  appealed  to  sovereign  truth  in  his  ease,  and 
willingly  throws  himself  into  the  hands  of  justice,  fairly  challenging  all  the  malice  of  hcU, 
and  the  rage  of  men,  to  fasten  the  crime  upon  him."** 

Having  placed  his  aifuirs  in  a  train  for  settlement,  as  far  as  ho  was  able,  be  resolved 
to  quit  a  scene  that  was  productive  of  so  much  disquiet  and  vexation.  His  steps  were 
now  directed  to  Scotland,  where  we  afterwards  find  hiui  actively  employed  in  promoting 
the  union.  Bat,  before  his  arrival  there,  he  had  to  encounter  fresh  scenes  of  persecution  ; 
they  are  thus  related  by  him  : — 

"  I  was  no  sooner  upon  my  own  aflfairs  come  out  of  London,  with  a  design  to  travel 
for  some  time,  but  these  sons  of  slander  reported  I  was  Red  ;  and  having  nothing  to  fix 
s  flight  upon,  it  must  l>e  for  debt.  This,  however,  would  not  hold,  having,  just  before 
this  pretended  flight,  made  a  full,  free,  and  honest  surrender  of  all  my  aflairs  which  the 
law  directed,  and  this  after  four  severe  trials  upon  oatb.  ITicn  1  was  fled  from  the 
resentment  of  a  certain  eminent  and  hononrable  person,  at  «omething  printed  in  the 
*  Review,'  and  for  which  tho  printer-  and  publisher  were  called  to  answi-r.  But  this 
slander  was,  unhappily  for  its  author,  contradicted,  in  that  tlic  pupcr  to  giving  oflcuc« 
was  not  written  till  Kince  I  left  London.  And,  tia  I  have  on  all  occaeions  declared,  I  had 
not  the  least  thought  of  reflecting  on  that  honourabk"  perfon,  su  bad  I  offended  him,  I  am 
too  sensible  of  his  lordship's  candour  and  jostice  to  have  fled  anywhere  bat  to  hiniiclf ; 
and  I  would  have  entirely  submitted  to  ask  his  lordship's  pardon  in  the  humblest  manner, 
making  all  the  satisfaction  cither  his  clemency  or  his  justice  should  have  awarded. 

"  But  neither  of  these  things  happening  to  hold  water,  theu  it  comes  out  that  I 
have  given  in  a  wrong  statement  of  my  alfairs."  De  Foe  here  publishes  a  IctU-r  sent  to 
the  commissioners,  the  purport  of  which  was  that  some  nameless  person  could  discover 
an  estate  of  400/.  per  annum,  belonging  to  De  Foe,  which  he  had  omitted  in  his  schedule ; 
but,  before  be  revealed  the  secret,  he  expected  the  expenses  of  his  journey  to  be  defrayed, 
and  a  reward  secured  to  him,  of  which  notice  shfjold  be  given  in  tho  Gazette.  Upon  this 
malicious  hoax  he  obsen'es,  '♦  This  gentleman  hud  been  unknown  till  now,  for  any 
answer  that  had  been  given  to  so  plain  a  sham  ;  because,  had  D,  F.  400/.  per  annum,  be 
would  certainly  have  had  no  creditors  to  surrender  to  ;  and  the  money  to  be  paid  bcfun 
the  discovery  intimated  so  much  of  a  cheat,  that  it  was  not  worth  an  advertisement  m 
the  •  Gazette,'  which  would  have  cost  ten  shillings  to  an&wer  such  a  fellow,  who  was  left 
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to  go  on  with  hia  diacovery  his  own  way.  But  rince  he,  or  Bome  other  person  like  him, 
luu  taken  upon  him  to  raise  such  a  report,  I  shall  answer  in  short—that  if  any  man  can 
m»ke  out  any  concealment,  fraud,  or  wilful  reserve  of  anything  relating  to  my  account  or 
offeets  surrendered,  and  pleases  to  oflFer  proof  of  it,  in  whatever  nation,  kingdom  or 
eoontiy  I  may  hiippen  to  be,  I  will,  on  the  first  notice,  come  to  England,  and  put  myself 
into  the  hands  of  justice,  to  suffer  whatever  the  law  shall  inflict.  In  tlie  meantime,  I 
beg  of  all  impartial  persons  who  regard  the  reputation  and  character  of  an  injured  and 
innocent  man,  that  they  will  treat  such  stories  with  the  contempt  they  deserve  till  fair 
proof  be  made  ;  and  this  is  all  the  favour  1  ask. — D.  F."* 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Thx  most  important  subject  that  occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  of  the 
nation  in  the  year  1706-7,  was  the  union  with  Scotland.  In  the  success  of  this  measure 
De  Foe  was  warmly  interested,  and  he  cliKCovercd  his  leal  by  composing  and  publishing 
•  variety  of  works  ;  in  some  of  which  he  exhibited  its  policy  and  utility,  and  in  othen 
xeplied  to  the  arguments  of  its  opponents. 

Ab  De  Foe  had  resided  a  considerable  time  in  Scotland,  he  had  ample  opportunities 
for  making  his  observations  upon  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  ;  and  the  result  waa 
CaTOurable  to  both.  In  debating  the  Union,  he  says — "  Those  who  fancy  there  is  nothing 
to  be  hod  there  but  wild  men  and  ragged  mountains,  storms,  snows,  poverty,  and  barren- 
acM,  are  quite  mistaken  ;  it  being  a  noble  country,  of  a  fruitful  soil  and  healthy  air,  well 
Katcd  for  trade,  full  of  manufactures  by  land,  and  a  treasure  great  as  the  Indies  at 
their  door  by  sea.  The  poverty  of  Scotland,  and  the  fmitfulness  of  England,  or  rather 
the  difference  between  them,  is  owing  not  to  mere  difference  of  climate,  or  the  nature  of 
the  soil ;  but  to  the  errors  of  time,  and  their  different  constitutions.  And  here  1  must 
tell  ma  friends  in  England,  who  are  so  backward  to  set  their  country  free,  and  so  willing 
to  enslave  us  again,  that  the  different  face  of  the  two  countries,  to  whoever  will  please 
to  survey  them  as  I  have  done,  is  the  best  lecture  npon  poluics.  All  the  land  in  England 
is  not  fruitful,  nor  that  in  Scotland  all  barren.  Climate  cannot  be  the  cause  ;  for  the 
buub  in  the  north  of  Scotland  are  in  genera!  better  than  tlio  lands  in  Cornwall,  which 
are  sear  nx  hundred  miles  south  of  them  -,  but  liberty  and  trade  have  made  the  one  rich, 
anel  tyranny  the  other  p<M>r."t 

In  prospect  of  the  intended  union,  he  devoted  one  of  his  *  ReviewB '  to  a  poem  upon 

ithe  enbject,  entitled,  'Peace  and  Union.'     His  rhyming  genius  being  as  prolific  as  the 

tnhject,  it  produced  two  other  poem?,  which  appeared  in  roiijc  subsequent  numbers.  But 

be  veodered  more  important  services  to  the  promoters  of  the  racaaure  by  his  publications 

in  prose.     The  act  of  security,  which  had  been  lately  revived  in  Scotland,  and  conceded 

by  the  necessities  of  the  English  ministers,  had  caused  much  unnecessary  alarm  amongst 

.the  Tories  of  England.     To  iillay  their  fears,  De  Foe  published  his  pampldet,  entitled — 

'•The  Advantages  of  the  Act  of  Security,  compared  with  those  of  the  intended  Union, 

1706.'     Whilst  the  treaty  was  in  progress,  he  published  several  other  works,  both  in 

England  and  Sc«tland,  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  the  business.     One  of  these  was — 

*  An  Essay  at  removing  National  Prejudices  against  a  Union  with  Scotland.     To   be 

continued    during  the   Treaty  here.      Part  I  :    London,    1706.'     A    second   part   was 

advertised  in  the  '  Review'  for  the  25th  of  May  ;  and  it  was  followed  by  three  other 
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pnrtH  witli  the  some  title,  and  all  published  between  this  and  the  oonunencement  of  the 
Dext  yuftr. 

But  it  was  not  by  his  pea  only  that  Do  Foe  promoted  this  great  measore  ;  h«  alao 
contributed  to  it  largely  by  his  personal  services.  By  the  recommendation  of  Harley, 
ho  aoqaired  the  faTour  and  patronage  of  Lord  GodolphiOf  who  seems  to  have  entertained 
as  hi^  an  opinion  of  hia  talents  and  integrity  as  Ms  Srtit  benefactor.  At  the  snggestion 
of  these  ministers,  he  was  now  ti^ken  into  the  servico  of  the  d^ueen,  and  had  the  honour, 
AS  he  himself  informs  ua,  "  to  be  employed  in  several  honourable,  though  secret  servioaa." 
The  prccitie  nature  of  them  he  does  not  state,  only  that  he  acquitted  lumeelf  to  the  sati*- 
faction  of  Ids  employers. 

Scotland  now  became  the  scene  of  his  labours.  His  ready  talents  and  insinnating 
addn>s8,  combined  with  his  general  knowledge  of  commercial  affairs,  pointed  him  out  to 
the  ministers  as  a  fit  person  for  a  mission  to  that  country ;  and  the  regard  he  bad  always 
manifested  for  the  Scots,  M'outd  render  him  more  acceptable  to  them  tbtin  many  of  his 
countrymen.  The  subject  also  was  by  no  means  new  to  him,  having  cunverse^l  upon  it 
many  years  before  with  the  late  King  William.  The  extreme  jealousy  of  both  nations 
against  any  encroachments  upon  their  church  establishmentg  threw  many  obstacles  io 
the  way  of  its  Buccess,  and  required  the  utmost  delicacy  upon  the  part  of  its  maoAgera. 
Do  Foe  %raB  well  acquainted  with  the  sources  of  these  mutual  antipathies  ;  aad  a  eoofi- 
(lencc  in  his  abilitit-e,  founded  upon  past  experience,  fuliy  justified  the  choice  of  the 
ministers.  Before  his  departure,  he  had  the  honour  of  an  introduction  to  the  Qoeen,  and 
kissed  her  band  upon  his  appointment. 

De  Foe  arrived  in  Edinburgh  early  in  the  month  of  October,  1706,  and  was  re«eg- 
nised  by  the  treaters  in  a  character  almost  diplomatic.  He  disguised  his  journey  und«r 
motives  of  cnriosity,  strengthened  by  the  encouragement  of  bio  friends,  "  who  tboaght  Im 
might  be  useful  there  in  ]>rompting  a  work  that  he  was  fully  couvinood  was  for  tha 
general  good  of  the  whole  island,  and  particularly  necessary  for  strengthening  the  Pn»- 
tefitant  interest."  By  this  jonmcy,  he  telltt  um,  be  had  an  opportunity  of  witnesaing^  «I1 
the  succeeding  transactions  relating  to  the  union,  and  of  uxing  bis  best  endearoun  to 
answer  the  many  frivolous  objections  formed  and  improved  there  with  great  indoitiy 
Against  it.  lie  was  frequently  sent  for  by  the  committees  of  parliament,  and  employed 
in  making  calculations  relating  to  trade  and  taxes.  Being  thoroughly  conversant  with 
lltche  matters,  he  sat  down  to  them  with  great  expertncss,  and  had  the  satis&ction  of 
steeong  his  labours  approved. 

During  the  tumults  at  Edtnborgh,  he  partook  of  the  common  danger  that  threatened 
all  the  advocates  for  the  union.  It  was  then  unsafe  to  appear  in  tho  streets,  and  the 
terror  of  the  inhabitants  made  them  extinguish  the  lights  in  their  houses.  De  Foe 
happening  to  view  the  proceedings  of  the  mob  from  his  window,  Iiad  a  large  stone  thrown 
at  him  ;  "  for  they  suffered  nobody  to  look  out.  especially  with  any  light,  lost  they  ahould 
know  faces,  and  inform  against  them  afterwards."  He  adds,  "  the  author  of  this  had  hia 
share  nf  the  danger  in  this  tumult,  and  though  unknown  to  him,  was  watched  and  aet  by 
the  tnob,  in  onler  to  know  where  to  find  him  ;  hud  his  chamber  windows  insnlted,  and 
th«  windows  below  bim  broken  by  mistake.  But,  by  the  prudence  of  his  friends,  the 
shortnegs  of  il»«  continuance,  and  God's  pro\'idence,  he  escaped."  In  thi«  midHt  uf  thoae 
seenea  of  disorder,  he  collected  the  documents  which  he  afterwards  published  for  the 
inttraotion  of  posterity  ;  and  they  furnished  him  with  a  numl>er  of  incidents  which  serre 
to  iUoatrate  the  sjiirit  nf  the  times,  as  well  as  to  enliven  his  narrative. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  whilst  the  treaty  was  still  under  debate,  De  Foe 
•bed  Mine  vemes  in  praise  of  Scotland,  entitled—'  Caledonia,  &c.      A  Poem  ia 
»  Scotland,  and  tho  Scots  Nation.     Edinburgh,  1706.'    The  chief  detign  of  the 
to  that  of  doing  justice  to  the  Scots  nation,  is  to  invite  an  increased 
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attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  country,  by  the  encouragement  of  commerce  and 
a^coltnre,  which  would  raise  its  prosperity  to  a  degree  commeusorate  with  itn  natuntl 
adTaotageB.  Our  author's  gratitude  for  the  favours  bo  received  from  the  Scots  led 
him  to  emhalm  the  worth  of  many  of  their  most  eminent  families.  De  Foe  celebrates 
the  eoarage  <tf  the  Scots,  and  enumerates  some  of  their  military  exploits.  He  endoar- 
TKHUB  to  prove  that  the  situation  of  Scotland  rendered  it  well  adapted  for  trade  ; 
he  speaka  honourably  of  the  abilities  of  the  inhabitants ;  he  commends  them  for  their 
leamiug,  and  their  attention  to  religion  ;  and  he  hints  at  the  advantages  which  they 
might  derive  from  an  union  with  Eng^laad.  Uut  though  De  Foe's  Poem  was  a  panegyric 
upon  Scotland  and  Scotsmen,  it  did  not  wholly  consist  of  commendation.  He  takes 
DQtice  of  the  evils  that  the  common  people  f^uffered  from  their  vassalage  to  their  chiefs, 
and  from  their  ignorance  of  the  blessings  of  liberty.  He  also  oensures  the  Scuts  for  not 
improving  the  natural  advantages  which  their  country  possesaed,  and  for  neglecting  their 
fiahttry  ;  and  he  gives  them  some  excellent  advice. 

Amidst  all  his  most  active  personal  labours,  our  author  foimd  time  to  compose  several 

^te  replies  t*  various  opponents  of  the  union  ;  and  during  the  whole  period  con- 

loed  the  '  Review '  at  its  usual  rate  of  three  numbers  a-week  without  intetmiBsion. 

'On  tbid,  and   all  other  occasions,    he  seems  very  anxious    "  to  aasure  the  world  that 

wherever  the  writer  may  be,  the  '  Reviews '  arc  written  with  his  own  haad  ;  no  person 

having,  or  having  had,  any  concern  in  writing  them  but  the  known  author,  D.  F." 

Do  Foe's  residence  in  Scotland  brought  him  ac<{aainted  with  many  persons  of  con- 
deration  in  that  kingdom,  frum  some  of  wliom,  an  wo  have  seen,  he  received  many 
cos  of  kindness  and  friendship.  Fur  these  favours  bis  connexions  in  England  enabled 
him  afterwards  to  make  some  return  ;  and,  however,  his  services  were  nndervalned  by 
the  party-^Titers  of  the  day,  it  appears  there  were  some  amongst  the  great  and  the 
BoUe  who  were  proud  of  his  correspondence,  and  profited  trom  his  political  interests.* 

Dunton,  who  wrote  at  this  period — '  A  Secret  History  of  the  Weekly  Writers,' 
begins  his  catalogue  with  De  Foe,  of  whom  he  speaks  well  in  the  main,  but  with  all  the 
Jealousy  of  a  rival  journalist.  His  account  of  him,  which  ia  marked  with  all  the  aingn- 
Luities  of  that  eccentric  writer,  is  as  follows  ; — 

"  To  do  him  justice,  take  him  with  all  his  failings,  it  must  bo  acknowledged  that 
De  Foe  is  a  man  of  good  parts,  and  very  clear  sense.  Whatever  he  says  upon  the 
rabjeet  of  peace  and  war,  is  so  true  and  correct,  that  (like  Pythagoras's  ipse  dixit)  it 
might  almost  stand  for  an  infallible  rule.  He  ia  master  of  the  English  tongue  ;  can  say 
what  he  pleases  upon  any  subject  ;  and  by  hie  printing  a  poem  every  day,  one  would 
ink  rhimed  in  his  t^leep.  It  is  his  misfortune  that  a  prejudiced  person  should  write  his 
character.  But  (with  all  my  revenge)  I  cannot  but  own  his  thoughts  upon  any  subject 
arc  always  surprising,  new,  and  singular  ;  and  though  he  write  for  bread,  could  never 
be  hired  to  disgrace  the  quill,  or  to  wrong  his  conscience  ;  and  which  crowns  his  pane- 
gyrick,  he  is  a  person  of  true  courage.  It  is  true,  I  have  reason  to  think  Daniel  De  Foe 
darea  not  quarrel  with  John  Donton ;   but  I  believe  he  fears  nothing  on  earth  but 
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*  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  by  Oe  Foe,  dated  the  29ch 
>fay,  nil,  was  communicated  to  Mr  Chalmers,  by  bis  lordship's  grandson.  "The  person 
«iith  whom  I  endeavoured  to  plant  the  laterest  of  your  lordsbip's  friend  has  been  ttrangely  taken 
up  since  I  had  that  occasion  ;  viz.  first  in  sufiTering  the  operation  of  the  surgeons  to  heul  the  wound 
(he  assassin ;  and  fince,  in  accumulating  honours  from  parliament,  the  Queen,  and  the  people. 
On  Tbnraday  evening  her  majesty  created  him  Earl  Mortimer,  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  Lord  Harley  of 
Wigmore  ;  and  wc  expect  that  to-morrow,  in  council,  be  will  have  the  white  ttalf  givco  him  by  the 
Queen,  and  be  declared  Lord- Treasurer.  I  wrote  this  yesterday,  and  this  day.  May  the  29th,  he  is 
made  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Great  Britain,  and  carried  the  white  staff  before  the  Queen  this 
morning  to  chapel." 


myself;  and  he  says  &a  much,  in  telling  tbu  world — '  I  atllierc  Gmily  to  truth,  and 
resolve  to  defend  it  against  all  extremities.'  ('  Kevitw,'  vol.  ii,  No.  75.)  Ho  reviewi 
Mithout  fear,  and  acta  without  fainting.  lie  is  not  daunted  with  multitudes  of  enemies ; 
for  he  faces  as  many,  every  Tuesday,  TluirBduy,  and  Saturday,  as  there  are  foes  to 
moderation  and  peace.  Loyalty  to  the  Queen  is  his  guide,  and  resolution  his  companion  ; 
and  a  lan-ful  occasion  makes  him  truly  brave.  It  was  this  sent  him  to  Weymouth, 
Exeter,  and  Creditoa,  to  preach  peace  and  moderation  to  the  high-flyers ;  and  though 
they  had  not  the  manners  to  thank  hiin,  yet  I  hope  to  see  them  all  on  their  knees  for 
not  listening  to  his  wholesome  doctrine — Peace !  It  is  a  dangerous  experiment  the 
Western  Tackers  could  not  approve  of ;  and  for  that  reason  the  Weymouth  Gothams  had 
fettered  him,  whipped  him,  and  perhaps  burnt  him,  had  not  his  known  courage,  and 
great  party  of  two  men,  set  Liiu  alTuvt  their  malice.  (See  '  Review,'  vol.  ii.  No.  "5.) 
To  sum  up  all — Dc  Foe  has  piety  enough  for  an  author,  and  courage  enough  for  a 
martyr.  And,  in  a  word,  if  ever  any,  Daniel  De  Foe  is  a  True  Englishman  ;  and  for 
that  reason  he  is  more  respected  by  men  of  honour  and  sense  than  he  can  bo  affronted  liy 
Alderman  B  ,  Justice  S  ,  and  the  rest  of  the  WcBtem  blockheads.  Now,  if  such 
an  author  as  this  should  attack  my  journal,  I  shall  tlunk  there  is  reason  for  it,  and  will 
endeavour  to  answer  him,  and  to  speak  the  truth  ;  it  is  pity  this  peacu-niaking  traveller 
should  have  any  enemy  but  error,  and  such  a  weak  assailant  as  John  Dunton." 

De  Foe's  long  coutinned  absence  from  England,  occasioned  by  the  persecution  of  his 
creditors,  produced  a  relaxation  of  his  pen,  which  w.-is  less  fertile  in  1 707  than  in  any 
year  since  the  cnmmcnccment  of  the  reign.  Besi'lcs  Iiis  '  Review,'  which  furnished  him 
with  regular  occupation,  ho  does  not  appear  to  have  printed  anything,  excepting  the 
pamphlets  upon  Scotch  affairs  that  have  been  already  noticed.  Deing  iu  Scotland  during 
the  whole  of  the  year,  he  was  busied  in  moderating  the  heat  of  parties,  and  in 
endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  disaffected  to  the  union.  Necessity  led  hiin  also  to  pay 
some  attention  to  his  own  affairs  ;  but  the  resources  upon  which  he  drew  for  the  support 
of  himself  and  family  remain  onknown.  It  is  not  improbable  that  ho  may  have  received 
occasional  presents  from  his  friends  in  Scotland ;  and  his  publications  must  have  turned 
to  sooic  account,  particularly  the  '  Renew,'  the  permanent  sale  of  which  would  now 
justify  a  stated  remuneration. 

In  the  preface  to  the  third  volume  of  '  The  Review,'  he  reconnts  some  of  tbe  iH- 
trcatment  ho  had  experienced.  "  I  must  confess,"  says  he,  "  I  have  sometimes  thought 
it  very  hard,  that  having  voluntarily,  and  without  the  least  direction,  assistance,  or  en- 
couragement, in  spite  of  all  that  hjis  been  suggested,  taken  upon  mo  the  most  necessary 
work  of  removing  national  prejudices  against  the  two  most  capital  blessings  of  the  world 
— peace  and  union — I  should  have  the  disaster  to  sec  the  nations  receive  the  doctrine 
and  defame  the  teacher.  Should  I  descend  to  particulars,  it  woidd  hardly  appear  cre- 
dible, that  in  n  Christian,  a  Protestant,  and  a  reformed  nation,  any  men  could  have 
received  such  treatment  as  I  have  done,  even  from  those  very  people  whose  consciences 
and  judgments  have  stooped  to  the  venerable  truth,  and  o^vncd  it  useful  and  seasonable. 
It  wouhl  make  this  preface  a  history  to  relate  the  reproaches,  the  insults,  the  contempt, 
with  which  these  papers  have  been  treated  iu  dlMourie,  writiug,  and  print,  even  by  those 
who  say  they  arc  embarked  in  the  same  cause.  The  charge  made  against  me  of  par- 
tiality, bribery,  pensions,  ami  payments  ;  things,  the  circumstances,  family,  an<l  fortunet 
of  a  man  devoted  to  his  country's  pence,  clears  roe  of.  If  paid  for  ^rriting,  if  hired,  if 
employed,  why  still  harassed  by  merciless  and  malicious  men  ?  Why  pursued  to  all  ei- 
tremitics  by  law  for  old  accounts,  of  which  other  men  are  cleared  every  «lay  7  Why  op- 
pressed, distressed,  and  driven  from  his  family,  and  from  all  prospects  of  delivering 
either  them  or  himself?  Ik  this  the  fate  of  men  emjdoyed  and  hired  ?  Is  this  the  flgore 
the  agents  of  courts  and  princes  make  i     Certainly,  had  I  been  employed  or  hired,  thow 
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people  that  own  the  service  would  by  this  time  hare  iet  their  serrant  free  from  the  little 
and  implacable  malice  of  litigious  prosecutioiu,  murdering  warrants,  and  men  wboie 
montha  are  to  be  stopped  by  trifles.  Let  this  Boffice,  then,  to  clear  mo  of  all  the  little 
d  scandaloos  charge  of  being  hired  and  employed." 
Dc  Foe  goes  on  to  say,  "'  I  am  not  the  first  that  has  been  stoned  for  speaking  the 
truth  ;  and  cannot  bat  think,  that  as  time  and  the  conviction  of  their  senses  will  restore 
men  to  love  the  peace  now  established  in  this  nation,  so  they  will  gradually  sec  I  have 
acted  no  part  but  that  of  a  lover  of  my  country,  and  an  honest  man  ;  and  so,  in  time,  it 
may  wear  off :  and  though  it  be  hard  to  be  threatened,  yet  I  cannot  but  support  myself 
with  the  continual  satisfaction  of  baring  contributed  my  mite  towards  the  public 
peace." 

lo  the  coarse  of  the  sammer,  De  Foe  ft'll  nnder  the  frowns  of  the  Swedish  ambas- 
sador, the  real  ground  of  which  has  not  been  stated  by  any  of  his  biographers.     It  has 
been  usually  referred  to  a  passage  published  three  years  before  in  the  '  Consolidator* ; 
but  the  offence,  as  Mr  Wilson  shows,  arose  from  some  reflections  in  the  '  Review/  tbc 
iculars  of  which  are  thus  related  by  himself  : — 

**■  Great  are  the  triamphs  nnd  rejoicings  of  a  party  of  men,  well  enough  known 
among  us,  at  a  certain  piece  of  news,  spread  about  by  their  news-writers  long  before  it 
vaa  true,  and  impudently  dressed  up  with  forgeries  and  additions  by  one  of  them  since 
it  waa  true,  viz.  That  the  Swedish  ambatiiiador  has  made  a  complaint  against  thin  paper. 
Bnt  I'll  soon  put  a  stop  to  their  rejoicings,  by  exhibiting  a  true  statement  of  the  affair 
to  the  view  of  every  iui])artial  reader,  aud  I  doubt  not  to  ths  satisfaction  of  the  Swedish 
envoy  also.  What  it  is  in  particular  that  he  has  taken  offence  at,  I  am  not  yet  informed." 
De  Foe  says  that  if  he  had  oscd  too  great  plainness  of  speech,  or  said  anything  unjust 
or  untrue,  he  was  willing  to  make  reparation  by  a  public  acknowledgment,  or  submit  to 
the  laws  of  England. 

The  affair  was  a  source  of  triumph  to  De  Foe's  enemies,  who  made  much  more  of  it  than 
it  really  deserved.  "  Those  who  show  bo  much  particular  satisfaction  at  the  hopes  they 
have  entertained  of  my  destructton  by  the  prosecution  of  this  paper,"  says  he,  "  and 
with  M  mnoh  gust  insult  me  upon  that  heiul,  boast,  because  I  am  remote,  that  I  am  fied 
H  from  JQStice,  and  make  nothing  of  sending  the  Queen's  messengers  after  me  into 
^^^Hknd.  Impotent  malice  I  How  does  it  By  in  the  faces  of  its  contrivers.  The 
Hp^^^BBmeut  need  never  be  at  the  charge  of  a  messenger  to  me  :  I  am  so  fully  convinced 
of  the  justice  and  mercy  of  her  Majesty's  government,  that  were  I  guilty  of  a  much 
worse  crime,  I  would  on  the  least  snmmons  appear,  and  cither  frankly  claim  the  first,  or 
■abmit  to  and  implore  the  luHt.  And  where  am  I,  ye  sons  of  nnwenried  f^landcr,  that 
yoQ  should  suggest  I  am  Sed  from  justice?  Am  I  concealed,  or  oat  of  her  Majesty's 
dominions  ?  Now  thnt  the  Union  has  opened  the  door,  the  nations  protect  no  criminals 
against  each  other.  Let  us  see  your  charge  ;  let  it  l>e  as  public  as  your  malice  ;  I'll  put 
in  bail  to  answer  all  you  can  object,  let  it  be  what  it  will.  But  this  is  the  course  of  the 
age  ;  when  nothing  else  can  revenge  their  cause,  they  fly  to  that  worrt  of  murders — 
•lander  and  reproach. 

"  Bnt  to  the  case  in  hand.  With  what  pleasure  am  I  insulted  in  this  affair  against 
the  *  Review  ?  *  How  have  I  been  sent  to  Count  Zober,  and,  bound  Land  and  foot,  sur- 
rendered to  the  Swedes  ?  Alas,  gentlemen,  your  prophecies  of  evil  tidings  are  not  yet 
eome  to  pau !  Tlie  liberty  of  Englishmen  is  in  better  case  ;  no  man  can  be  punished 
here  at  the  will  of  the  prince,  much  loss  at  the  will  of  a  foreign  prince.  In  England, 
even  the  sovereign  never  punishes  but  by  law ;  and  a  jury  of  equals  must  determine  the 
£u:t.     An  Englishman  i*  bom  a  freeman  ;  no  power  can  insult  him  ;  no  superior  oppress 

thin  :  this  is  the  confidence  and  glory  of  our  island.     He  that  will  abandon  this  liberty, 
is  not  a  fool  only,  but  a  knave  ;  a  knave  to  himielf,  to  hit  family,  to  his  posterity,  and 
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fictitioiu  iwmes.  In  the  month  of  Al&y  he  write*  thna  : — "  I  received  a  letter  signed 
with  taj  own  name,  »  coooterfeit  no  doubt ;  for  I  am  fuUv  satisfied  no  man  owns  the 
BMse  jnstlj,  Bor  does  mj  man  covet  to  be  called  after  the  aufortannte.  However,  as  I 
am  mrt  adiamed  of  the  name,  and  hope  I  have  no  reasoo,  I  am  content  to  be  mocked  at 
tk*  pk*Mire  of  the  part;  ;  bat  let  tbem  take  thiti  b;  the  wnr,  that  tbongli  I  am  not 
aalumed  of  the  relation  of  anj  honest  man,  yet  I  nboald  be  heartily  ashamed  of  being 
rdated  to  any  man,  however  great,  who  had  bo  far  degenerated  from  justice  and  honour 
ac  to  own  the  principles  in  that  letter,  and  who  fljee  in  the  face  of  the  late  king,  the  pre- 
■BBt  constitntion,  the  Queen,  the  luccoscion,  and  all  the  united  building  of  Britain"* 
pcMBrt  gowerament."  A  little  further,  he  obwirvcf,  "  We  have  caune  to  bloBs  God,  in 
thia  age,  that  we  live  under  a  govcnuuent  whose  actions  will  bear  the  light,  and  \a  \H»i. 
pkawd  when  ita  proeeedlugs  are  placed  in  an  impartial  view.  Herctofare,  misrepre- 
aoitations  and  fake  lights  have  been  the  practice  of  our  courts  and  the  grievance  of  the 
■object ;  now  the  case  alten,  and  we  find  it  the  practice  of  the  Bubject,  and  the  grievance 
«f  the  court."* 

In  the  month  of  June  De  Foe  made  another  journey  to  Scotland,  being  empl 
npon  a  secret  mission,  the  object  of  which  remains  unknown.  The  silence  he  obserTM 
opon  such  oceaaions  is  creditable  to  his  prudence  and  judgment  ;  and  we  may  easily 
tm»t  him  that  it  involved  nothing  that  was  dishonourable,  or  we  should  probably  hav« 
heard  of  it  from  his  enemies.  He  continued  several  months  in  the  north,  and  seer 
havo  given  full  satisfaction  to  his  employers.  For  this  he  appealed  long  aftcrwar 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

These  repeat<'d  visits  to  Scotland,  wo  may  easily  collect,  were  not  disagreeable  t9 
De  Foe,  Who  bad  contracted  an  affection  for  the  Scots,  as  well  from  gratitude  for  favours 
received  as  from  a  sealous  attachment  to  their  religion.  To  the  piety  and  hospitality  of  { 
their  natioti  he  is  always  proud  to  do  honour  ;  and  the  only  return  he  could  oflcr  for  their 
civilities  was  to  celebrate  their  virtues  and  defend  them  from  the  reproaches  of  their 
enemies.  As  a  pnblic  advocate,  when  their  religion  or  their  Uberties  were  attacked^  the 
Scots,  perhaps,  had  not  a  more  zealons  and  sincere  friend  among^  the  English. 

During  hU  his  ^'isits  to  Scotland  his  active  mind  appears  to  have  been  busily  engaged 
in  gathering  stores  of  information  concerning  the  history  and  condition  of  that  country  : 
neither  of  which  subjects  had,  up  to  that  ])eriod,  attracted,  comparatively  speaking,  any 
considcirable  portion  of  attention  from  the  people  of  the  sister  kingdom.  Dc  Foe,  in  Ins 
quality  of  a  sincere  and  lealous  dissenter  from  the  Church  of  England,  ^-hs  attracted,  not 
repelled,  by  most  of  those  circumstances  of  national  fiiith  and  manners  which  were  dia- 
agreeable  to  the  English  writers  who  had  hitherto  treated  of  the  afifurs  of  Scotland  ;  ami 
io,  without  doing  any  violence  to  his  own  feelings,  he  laboured  cfToctually  by  his  repre- 
sentations to  remove  the  ba  Tiers  of  antipathy  between  the  nations.  He  seems  to  have 
oiade  diligent  journeys  over  most  parts  of  the  northern  kingdom,  and  has  left,  in  hi* 
Tour,  a  picture  of  her  then  state  which  cannot  be  perused  without  the  highest  int«reil 
by  those  who  are  acquuntod  with  the  face  of  Scotland  now.  Her  institutions,  civil  and 
religious,  he  has  described  with  all  the  fulness  of  partiality — her  cities  and  palaces 
graphically  and  distinctly. 

Whilst  De  Foe  was  in  Scothwd  he  had  ample  opportunities  for  becoming  ao<|tiafallMl  j 
with  the  state  of  religious  parties  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  case  of  the  epi»- 
ciipal  Dissenters  occupying  much  of  the  public  attention,  he  discussed  the  subject  at  lartc« 
in  his  *  Reviews.'     After  tracing  the  origin  of  that  party,  its  stmggles  for  power,  and  ths 
various  acts  of  the  government  to  keep  it  in  subjection,  be  proceeds  to  consider  the  mentsj 
of  Iht  complataita  that  were  then  nrged  against  the  Presbyterian  church. 
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The  episcopal  clergy  having  made  known  their  alleged  grievancos  to  the  world  in  a 
vork  entitled  *  A  Narrative  of  the  late  Treatment  of  Episcopal  MiniBters  in  the  City  of 
Edinbnrgh,'  &c.,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prefer  the  charges  of  injuetice  and  croelty 
jut  the  I*ref!hyterians,  Do  Foo  replied  to  it  in  *  The  Scotn'  Narrative  Examined,  or. 
Case  of  the  Episcopal  IVIinisters  in  Scotland  stated,  and  the  late  Treatment  of  them 
10  the  City  of  Edinburgh  inquired  into,'  which  seems  to  contain  a  faithful  account  of  the 
matters  rrferrefl  to  in  the  title. 

As  Boon  as  the  union  with  Scotland  was  completed,  De  Foe  had  autnounced  his  intcn- 

of  pn^^enting  the  world  with  a  complete  history  of  that  most  important  transaction. 

arions  engagements  prevented  him  from  fulfilling  his  design  until  1 709,  when  the  Grsi 

ilition  wn«  published  in  Edinburgh  under  the  following  title  : — *  The  History  of  the  Union 

Great  Britain.     E<Unburgb.'     The  work  seems  to  have  been  noticed  but  little  when  it 

St   appeared,  for,  aa  the   preface  states,  it  had  many  difficulties  in  the  way,  many 

ctions  to  encounter,  and  parties  to  please  ;  yet  it  was  re-publifhed  in  1712,  and  a  third 

ic  in  1786,  when  a  similar  union  bad  become  the  topic  of  public  debate  and  private 

Tcmtion.     De  Foe  prefixed  two  dedications  to  the  work  ;  one  to  the  Queen,  the  other 

to  the  Duke  of  Quccnsberry,  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland.     In  such  complimentary 

ttstons  he   excelled.     Dr^-den  and  his  contem])orarics  had  brought  dedications   into 

sgT»ce  by  the  fuLnomencss  of  their  flattery  and  the  servility  of  their  style.     The  dedi- 

lona  of  the  present  day  have  absurdly  run  into  the  contrary  extreme.    But  the  writtrs 

'ho  arc  permitted  to  dedicate  their  works  to  royal  patrons  ought  to  peruse  De  Foe's 

dedicatory  epistles  to  King  William  and  Queen  Aime  ;  wherein  they  will  find  dignity 

seatiment  and  delicacy  of  praise,  conveyed  in  language  at  once  delicate  and  instmctirc. 

Sm  dedications  to  the  '  History  of  the  Union  of  Great  Britain,'  would  alone  justify  this 

renufk. 

The  minuteness  with  wliich  he  describes  what  he  saw  and  heard  on  the  turbulent 
cta^,  where  he  acted  a  conspicuous  part,  is  extremely  interesting  to  us,  who  wish  to 
low  what  actually  passed,  however  this  circumstantiality  may  have  disgusted  contem- 
raneoos  readers.  History  is  chiefly  valuable  as  it  transmits  a  faithful  copy  of  the 
;nen  and  sentiments  of  every  ajje.  This  narrative  of  De  Foe  is  a  drama,  in  which  he 
oecs  the  highest  peers  and  the  lowest  peasants,  speaking  and  acting  according  as 
;hey  were  each  actuated  by  their  characteristic  passions  ;  and  while  the  man  of  taste  is 
nsed  by  his  manner,  the  man  of  businesa  may  draw  instruction  from  the  documents 
which  are  appended  to  the  end  and  interspersed  in  every  page.  This  publication  had 
one  preserved  his  name  had  his  '  Crusoe  *  pleased  us  less.  "  De  Foe'a  *  Union  between 
ngland  and  Scotland,'"  says  Mr  Dibdin,  "first  published  in  17TO,  and  more  recently 
vith  ralnablo  additions  by  Mr  George  Chalmers,  ia  really  a  perfomuuice  to  place  the 
aothor  amongst  the  soundest  historians  of  the  day." 

Towards  the  end  of  1709  an  event  occurred  which  fully  justified  all  that  De  Foe  had 
written  concerning  the  temper  and  views  of  the  high  party,  and  which  involved  the  moat 
important  consequences  to  the  nation.  Upon  the  fith  of  November  Dr  Sacheverell 
preached  his  far-famed  sermon  at  St  Paul's,  before  the  city  magistracy,  upon  the  perUt 
of  fal$e  brethren,  wherein,  to  use  De  Foe's  words,  "  having  plentifully  railed  at  and 
athcmatized  the  Dissenters,  and  left  them  in  custody,  without  bail  or  mainprize,  with 
the  dovil  and  his  angels,  he  particularly  asserts  two  things  : — 1.  The  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  which  he  most  remarkably  justifies  firom  the  late  revolution.  2.  The  here- 
ditary right  of  her  present  Majesty  to  the  crown."  The  political  tenets  advanced  by 
this  pulpit  incendiary  had  been  answered  over  and  over  again  by  our  author  in  his  replies 
to  Leslie  and  the  whole  race  of  non-jurors  ;  so  that,  in  compiling  this  production,  ho  did 
no  more  than  repeat  his  former  arguments.  Still,  both  in  his  '  Review'  and  in  several 
separate  tracts,  he  exerted  his  powerful  talents  in  the  suppression  of  this  factious  dema- 
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fogat  and  Iw  fnntu-  CuUi>wen,  au  ■ooonm  of  wluMe  aaxxaft^auk 

bntd  elaewLen:.     I'Im   titia»  of  hit  tnetc  are.  '  Tbt:  New  Wsnia.  ar  a  ?».t  Ib  at 

Paol'fc.    bv  tilt  autiior  of  tbt- '  Trae  Uon  Fj^lwltman  ;'  '  A  Lester  fnm  CaaoDiTwa » 

till-  Moll  now  ndmrd  hy  Ih-  Saehaverel]  i  and  'InnmetioBE  &«k  JB^bc   m  favinr  if 

tfat-   PrelcDiier.  iiumiiad  tii  the-  matt  aUwHtad  Don  SMhsvacSio  aH  ^t  Mbcht  hm 

Uigpriniacu. 

About  tbu-  time,  one  (.noper.  a  Yotkdure  dets;jmaB  of  looae  aatBttr  MMBrndfe' 
mtrodttof'  liinuelf  tn  tlif  notioi-  of  Lord  Whiffton  ;  and  hj  rnnmiup  xst  aaiBs  a^nul 
opiniout'.  ai-  hif-  lordihi]i.  ho]NMl  td  oeeure  his  &Toar,  and  bj  tlias  aniiod  x»  |iraairt «— ^ 
firefurmcat  in  tbt-  efanreh.  At-  tht-  man  ww*  a  itranger  to  that  aebit  lard,  who  i»— *  u 
liavi-  iiwai  imjiiwed  npou  bj  hiM  wprBnentationi,  I>e  Foe,  wlio  kad  aeo^Bc  -^■^— — i 
whL  hit-  real  eharaoter,  wiu<  danruiu>  of  unUooeiving  him  upon  tUe  pobl  mm  wbU  ai  id 
iijiart  tiir  churcL  tlu-  diapnuN'  of  m>  ouliulj  «  paiitur.  In  pnniiaiK»  of  taoa^  u- ^g}ftf 
nintivt!&,  hi'  tnuumitttfd  a  priTatc  letter  u>  Lord  Wharton,  to  whom  W  mjmmii.  to  ^nt 
Iwon  hitheno  mikuown.  The  efftict  of  thi«  oommanicstioo  eaoaat  mnr  he  imM  :  hm  Ik 
Iptxer.  for  wluoh  thr  public,  tfamogb  thv  ntodiam  of  Mr  WUmb,  is  indehMd  to  Mr 
I'ppntl  of  tht-  London  luititntion.  i»  a»  fuUowi : — 

**  My  Lord. — \h  tlut-  i*  «xitt«n  fauni  a  ■inoens  prineiple  of  dntr,  aad  ruftju  to  vnr 
l.*|ip.  and  jvm  rnnoon  fiir  thai  houiat  oauiie  your  L'pp.  ia  to  heartiK  ombaifcad  is,  I 
hrtpc  vtiur  L^p-  will  )ianldn  the  furwardneiw  and  prMomption  of  the  attcB^  tho'  ]« 
kliitulii  ii(«t  af>ii<]ii  iif  ^  hint.  J  luii  nut  {r»ing  tu  offor  to  yor  I^pp.  anr  tfaiag'  thai  wmai 
liisiiif,  iir  UiMt  nLoaf  nifioiton  imjuirr.  J  idionld  nut  hare  inmilted  apezaoB  uSje^l^ff't. 
•  li»i«i'irr  in  thai  niaanw.  Tbi-  deugn  ii*  nut  to  upeak  in  y*  dark,  bat  to  aariit  tndi » 
>..>«hr.  ihi.t  > ,  lijphu  Had  !*«■  ■mnrthinir  to  jrr  L*pp.  fcr  y  L*pp.*i  farthar  aad  ptioalar  m- 
•(u>i,i  nkttl  Mf'MiA^s  and  tbtovfim..  nij  Lord,  I  ehall  nather  eoneeal  &vmi to* l^p.  tkc 
•loiji ,  Hill  wtiii  It  »  Uiai  «Tii,i«'  IV 

"  1  Imir,  iit\  liiiril.  r»«fniaii«d  imjiurtonim  fromKime  peopk  in  ▼•north,  mon  afhoaMtr 
ktiil  nuuiU  lo  y  l.**))}!'!..  uii«flvtiu  to  Mcijaaint  jr  L«pp.  of  the  following  afEair.  Thtt 
uiilt  littrulir  Ik  tli*t  liirv  mpiiMH'  1  hare  ▼*  honor  to  bv  known  to  jr  I^ip^  whidi  isddr 
iriiii  ak  II  u  tii>  uiikiiinont'.  and  uit  not  having  that  bononr  ia  the  ooeanan  of  mr  mak» 
u-^  k.i  tuiiili  |iivauililr  i.>  v>  1  **{•)>.  PMUTmrr  to  mj  cnitom  in  jc  world,  aad  fin- w*l  aA 
}'  L'^ii'  k   |i«i.l.iki.      ibr  t>litr«  Ik  tLi»  : — 

"  1 1.1 1 1:  i>  ,itii>  I  .>.>)>rT ,  a  i  ')i<r^.^  Man  tif  ur  nuar  Leeds,  who,  if  Fame  MTec  trae,  ia  nov, 
ur  Uk  t.iiu  Ui.li,  i.)i)>Uikij;  biiUKulf  to  3-'  L'pp.  either  to  be  entertained  iny,  bipfi'i. 
krn  11  ( ,  .It  tit  ..i>Uiii  \ '  \  •<)<)<»  imt ••iir  luid  n^rommendation  to  aoiBe  livit^,  ar  aome  etkr 
out  tu  1.1  (iii|.),.\  .1  ,,r  m.Smuois)  1>>  ><  l-'pp- :  ^Bd  ptienlarlj,  it  is  alledged  thathegiii 
UlUim il  It  i.iiiiiiii iiilrtl  !.•  > '  I  'pp.  «>  «  Lti«  Churchman  or  a  moderate  man,  aad  as  per-  - 
w  \i:-  ■\  iiii.l  lutii  .1  .III  h\  t\u  VusiT  i«u  arponai  of  his  moderation,  &e. 

>v<».  till  L,.r.l,  lilt  l.UkiiirM  .rf  tliik  Lrttrr  is  to  pr  jo*  L*pp.  atme  acoo*  of  j^manlf 
•>.(  tuMiitarrt  vi  it.,»  \u>n,  t)i«i  ),>'  l-'pp>  may  be  infonn'd  from  onqnestioned  antfaoruT 
•^■^  M.A.\i  -.<!  ]nik,.u  br  Ik,  nii.l  ii,i|>,k,)y  (boll  t]iic>tii>ni  but  y'  L'pp.  knows  what  meassR»  •', 
•    -''.i  .  'X,t  ii.hi  y  x.\%\x\i\\  utit>  u.«i  W  ill  •trrrd  aad  farther  reproach*,  or  y'  L^py'i.  ■ 
■> —....LX.f.M.i'ii  UuLi-ittiurM  by  iho  iiittki  tt-ttadAlonf  person  alire.  1 

•  —I  ti^  Jy.-iu,  tlthi  y.,1  l.'pp.  uukji  not  dqywd  npon  my  single  authority,  I  diaS  gire 
-     '  / .    -i-  vr^f  vLkrkiUr  iu  tb«  wuTkU  I  rev'  it,  aad  the  psons.  shall  at  aay  time  kc  I 
••   '"- .'s**  L*pp'».  fkrlbur  MtisAkOt'iKu.  { 

'     '  "-A^-  Miirvb  :!;:.— Thi«  »«t«niUK>H»  priest  his  naaie  is  Cooper,  he  ««•  hoi 
/        /   •-    Li-^ucLiiig  a  woman  on  a  SuiiJay  m«raing,  aad  pticalnrly,  beiag  to  adau* ' 
r    •  •' »^M  \\u»  uuie  day,  ami  ilnl  al»#  aetually  administer  y  SMcam*  ia  ear 
-'  (*y  'v«U«a  j«  uld  i'hur«h  in  Leeds>.    Pcrjniy  in  MvenJ etaoi  aaa  be 
,.■■  -    -;^  «h4  that  in  Beverall  plaees  he  has  been  diaearded  aiacoamM 


dnmkard,  and  for  hia  being  a  tiomnton  iwetwer  our  whole  town  will  witnesa  it.  For  tbeto 
crymea  our  Vicar  tum'd  hioi  out,  aad  deay'd  him  hia  pulpit,  upon  wliich  he  is  fled  to  my 
lA  Wharton  for  preferm*,  and  we  are  told  my  Lord  ba«  given  Lim  hope  of  a  liveing,  &c.' 
**  Thus  far  my  author.  There  is  more  in  my  Lett«r,  bat  I  presume  tbia  Lb  enough  to 
prerent  yo'  Ldpp.  being  imposed  upon — and  this  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  lay  befor*  y* 
L^pp.  If  your  L^pp.  please  to  hear  any  more,  or  that  I  should  make  farther  enquiry 
about  it,  in  that,  or  any  thing  else  for  yr  L'pp'a.  aervice,  I  shall  esteem  it  my  hoao'  to 
receive  y'  Lapp's,  oomands. 

«<  I  am,  may  it  please  yo'  L'pp. 
*'  Yo'  L^'pp's.  most  humble  and  obedient  S«rv*, 
"  From  Newington,  near  Hackney,  "  D«  Foa.** 

"  Apn  7th,  1710." 

De  Foe,  who  seems  to  have  had  his  eyes  everywhere,  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  ' 
low  state  of  morals  amongst  the  Yorkshire  clergy.  In  order  to  awaken  the  people,  and 
especially  the  holders  of  church  patronage,  to  the  propriety  of  decorum  in  their  teachen, 
he  announced  the  following  squib  in  his  '  Review'  for  January  14,  1710  : — "Just  pub* 
liahed,  '  The  h'orthem  Worthies :  Or  a  Visitation  of  the  Yorkshire  Clergy ;'  a  Satire 
bombly  dedicated  to  Parson  Flarton,  the  Reverend  Author  of  the  Yorkshire  Racers. 
To  be  bought  where  it  La  to  be  sold,  and  to  be  sold  where  it  is  to  be  bought :  Written 
far  tlM  edification  of  the  Northern  Gentry,  and  to  cure  them  of  the  Contagion  of  Priest- 
oaft.     la  five  volumes  in  Folio.     Price  W.  7b.  6d.,  being  a  very  voluminous  work." 

In  Auguat,  1710,  Godolpbin  was  in  his  turn  uiaDoeuvred  out  of  office  by  Harley,  with 
til*  sssistaooe  of  MrsMasbam.  "  The  uuhappy  Queen,"  says  Cunningham,  "tired  out  with 
tba  wrangling  of  scolding  women,  seduced  by  the  chattering  of  her  physicians,  and  withal 
moved  with  compassion  for  her  brother,  having  inquired  into  the  strength  of  parties,  not 
only  began  to  change  her  ministers,  but  her  measures  also."  The  Earl  of  Sunderland  had 
been  replaced  by  Lord  Dartmouth  ;  and  the  other  njinisters  being  now  removed,  Harley 
wtm  put  into  the  Treasury,  and  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  Mr  St  John,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  the  room  of  Mr  Boyle  ;  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  President  of  tht 
Council;  and  Sir  Simon  Hsircourt,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  The  Lieutenancy  in 
London  and  other  pkces  was  also  changed  ;  and  as  the  new  ministers  were  suspected  of 
being  hostile  to  the  Protestant  succession,  it  was  further  confirmed  by  some  appoint- 
ments in  favour  of  persons  who  were  declared  friends  of  the  Pretender.  "  Mr  Harley,, 
to  whom  it  was  natural  to  give  fair  words  to  everybody,  gained  upon  many  people  by  his 
address,  who  were  far  from  being  of  his  sentiments.  He  judged  it  most  prudent  to 
y  proceed  with  moderation ;  and  it  is  said,  he  persuaded  his  friends,  and  the  Queen 
herself,  to  dissemble  many  things  concerning  the  Pretender  on  account  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough's  forces,  and  his  extriwrdinary  power  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
vu  also  afraid  of  the  authority  and  inconstancy  of  the  parliament.  The  Tories  therefore 
rssolved  that  the  present  parliament  should  be  dissolved,  and  another  called.  Mr  Harley, 
who  hail  formed  his  whole  scheme,  gave  many  instructious  to  divers  men  of  different 
parties  how  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  people  to  him,  aud  to  render  them  subservient  to 
his  measures.  Many  were  inquisitive  to  know  his  design  ;  oay,  some  eaid  be  had  oo 
design  at  all,  or  eke,  that  it  was  most  artfully  concealed,  lest,  by  the  dissent  of  an}-  one, 
the  whole  combination  should  be  broken.  Those  who  arc  supposed  to  know  him 
tlwroaghly,  own  that  ha  was  averse  to  the  Pretender  ;  but  if  we  may  judge  of  hira  by 
his  attioaS}  men  of  all  parties  agreod  in  concluding  that  his  designs  were  in  bis  favour ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  affected  to  have  it  thought  so."  As  the  writer  here  quoted  was 
wen  acqtudated  with  Harley,  he  may  be  considered  a  competent  judge  of  his  character, 
■I  Ikr  as  the  mystery  with  which  it  was  encircled  would  aUow. 
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About  this  time,  Hoadley,  the  celebrated  Whig  churcbiDan,  attacked  the  Tories  in 
disgtuse ;  and  under  tbc  semblance  of  a  friend  to  the  (>artjr,  dealt  out  some  eevero 
ceDEores  upon  its  proceedings.  His  tract  is  entitled,  *  The  Thoughts  of  au  Tloneat  Tory 
npon  the  present  ProceediugB  of  that  Partj.  In  a  Letter  to  a  Friend  in  Town.  Lond. 
1710.'  This  produced  an  answer  in  a  eimilar  disguise,  called,  '  The  Thoughts  of  an 
Honest  Whig  upon  the  present  ProceedingB  of  that  Party.  In  a  Letter  to  a  Friend  in 
Town.  Lond.  1710.'  In  the  last  work,  De  Foe  is  held  up  to  censure  for  writing  the 
experiment,'  and  is  loaded  with  the  boiuo  reproaches  that  the  Tories  had  been  long 
dealing  oat  to  him.  The  atale  charge  of  hia  being  nupported  by  the  Whigs  ia  brought 
forward,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  disparage  the  political  doctrines  he  had  long  defended 
in  his  '  Roriews.'  He  was  also  attacked  at  this  time  in  a  libel  levelled  at  Bomet,  and 
called,  *  The  No  Church  Catechism  ;'  in  which  he  is  made  to  keep  good  company.  To 
the  question  put  to  the  bishop,  **  What  Canons  are  the  support  of  your  Opinions  ?*'  TLe 
answer  is,  "  Xone  but  two  great  blunderbuases — the  sweetening  *  Review'  and  souring 
*  Observator,'  the  mouths  of  cozenage.  This  of  contradiction  ;  that,  general  of  all  corrupt 
principles  and  guardian  of  the  good  old  cause."  It  was  a  cause,  however,  of  which 
neither  of  the  'writers  had  any  need  to  be  atihamed. 

The  recent  turn  of  public  affairs  bad  given  a  shock  to  credit  that  was  as  embarrassing 
to  the  ministers  as  it  was  injurious  to  all  parties.  Discouraging  as  were  the  prospects 
of  De  Foe,  he  was  not  for  sacrificing  hia  country  to  the  interests  of  party,  and  was 
therefore  averse  to  any  measure  of  annoyance  that  involved  so  serious  a  thing  as  public 
credit.  That  his  motives  might  not  be  mistaken,  lie  says,  "  1  believe  no  man  will  deny, 
that  this  is  the  most  critical  time  for  any  man  that  writes  of  public  affairs,  I  know  but 
one  man  in  the  world  so  qualified  ;  and  find  Mm  where  you  wilt,  tliis  must  be  his  cha- 
racter : — He  must  be  one  that,  searching  ijito  the  depths  of  truth,  dare  speak  her  aluud 
in  the  most  dangerous  times  ;  that  fears  no  faces,  courts  uo  favours,  is  subject  to  no 
interest,  bigotted  to  no  party,  and  will  be  a  hypocrite  for  no  gain.  I  will  not  say  1  am 
the  man  ;  I  leave  that  to  posterity.  If  I  have  had  any  friends,  it  is  amongst  those  that 
turned  out ;  and  if  I  had  the  power  to  lead,  perhaps,  I  should  bring  them  all  in  again. 
If  Tories,  Jacobites,  High-6yerB,  and  madmen  are  to  come  in,  I  am  against  them.  I  ask 
them  no  favour,  I  make  no  court  to  them,  nor  am  I  going  about  to  please  them  ;  and 
yet  I  expect  not  to  oblige  those  that  I  think  the  best  of.'  De  Foe  here  remonstrates  with 
the  Whigs  for  giving  in  to  the  national  panic,  by  withdrawing  their  property  from  the 
funds  whilst  in  a  state  of  depression,  and  thus  enriching  the  Tories  at  their  own  expense. 
This  was  the  more  unwise,  as  the  bulk  of  the  stock  was  in  their  hands,  and  by  contri- 
buting to  a  further  depression,  they  assisted  in  their  own  impoverishment."* 

Our  author  exhorts  the  Whigs  to  support  the  national  credit  by  an  appeal  to  their 
public  spirit.  "  Let  the  public  affairs  go  into  what  hands  they  will,"  says  he,  '•  your  con- 
cern for  the  nation  must  not  lessen  ;  nor  must  you  do  anything  that  may  let  in  a  bloody, 
Popish,  and  faithless  tyrant  upon  Europe  and  up«n  the  Protestant  interest.  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  see  a  Tory  administration,  and  the  old  game  of  persecution  revived  among 
us  ;  to  f-ve  the  toleration  broken,  tbc  union  invaded,  the  Whigs  trami>lcd  upon,  and  tlio 
dissenters  harassed  and  plundered  as  I  have  seen  them  ;  but  if  it  must  come  to  that  hard 
choice,  I  had  rather  see  all  this  than  France  triumphant,  the  Queen  dethroned,  and  the 
Pretender  and  Popery  established.  In  short,  we  have  but  one  interest  as  Englishmen, 
whatever  interest  we  may  have  as  to  parties.  Aud,  though  I  abhor  the  tyrannical  prin- 
ciples of  some  men  among  us,  yet  when  it  comes  to  this, — England  or  France,  the  Queen 
or  the  Pretender,  the  Church  of  England  or  the  Choreh  of  Rome,  the  choice  is  easy  to  an 
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hone«t  tuati."     In  these  sentimeata,  no  one  wili  doubt  that  De  Foo  uttered  the  langaa^ 
of  good  aensc,  und  of  gemiiiie  patriotum. 

It  wa»  the  opinion  of  Dc  Foe,  that  lot  tho  ministry  be  who  or  what  tlipy  nuy, 
Deither  we  nor  thoy  ouj^ht  to  do  anything,  by  way  of  party-diBguxt,  that  may  endanger 
tbe  public  isofety.  In  support  of  this  principle  he  now  publiiibed  a  pampMut,  entitled 
•  An  Essay  upon  Public  Credit ;  being  an  Inquirj  how  the  Public  Credit  couicb  to 
depend  upon  tho  Change  of  MiniHtry,  or  the  Disaolutions  of  Parliauients  ;  and  whether 
it  ^oes  80  or  no?  London:  1710;'  the  nt&in  object  of  which  id  to  show,  that  national 
credit  depesdH  not  upon  any  act  of  ministers,  but  may  reiuain  safe  under  all  changen, 
provided  the  government  maintains  its  character  for  probity.  The  work  is  dexterously 
written,  and  calculated  to  serve  tho  new  miuiifters,  although  without  that  ostensibla 
design. 

The  success  which  attended  the  forogoing  treatise,  induced  the  author  to  follow  it  up 
800U  afterwards  by  '  An  Essay  upon  Ijoans  ;  or  an  Argument  proving  that  substantial 
Fonda  settled  by  Parliament,  with  the  Encouragement  of  Intorosts,  and  tho  Advances  of 
Pnntpt  Payment  usually  allowed,  will  bring  in  Loans  of  Money  to  tho  Exchequer,  in 
spite  of  all  the  Conspiracies  of  Parties  to  the  Contrary.  Loudon  :  1710  ;*  the  object 
of  wluoh  was  to  dispel  the  alarm  which  etill  continued  in  consequence  of  the  backward- 
nen  of  the  Whigs  to  invext  their  money  in  government  securities. 

Upon  the  subject  of  tho  addresses  manufjactured  by  the  high  church  party,  prepara- 
tory to  tbe  change  in  the  ministry,  De  Foe  now  published  '  A  new  Totit  of  the  Hviub  of 
the  Nation  :  being  a  modest  Comparison  between  tho  Addrcsees  to  the  late  Kiug  James 
and  tltose  to  her  present  Majesty,  in  order  to  observe  how  far  the  Sense  of  the  Nation 
Bay  be  judged  by  cither  of  them.  1710  ','  a  work  which,  by  a  most  unaccountable  over- 
agllt,  b»8  been  frequently  confounded  with  OldmLxon's  '  Collection  of  tbe  Addresses 
that  have  beon  presented  to  the  Queen  ainco  tho  impeachment  of  Dr  Uenry  Sacheverell," 
to  which  mass  of  nonsonse  De  Foe's  work  was  intended  as  an  antidote,  and  a  most 
eflbctual  one  it  is. 

LTpon  the  secession  of  Godolphin,  our  author  waited  upon  the  ex-minister,  who 
obligingly  said  to  him  that  he  ha<l  the  game  good  will  but  not  the  same  [»owcr  to  assist 
Um,  and  advised  him  to  receive  her  Ma.jesty*8  couunands  from  her  present  confidential 
idinsm  when  things  wcro  settled.  Our  author's  political  feelings  at  this  period  he 
I  biaself  thus  describes  ; — "  I  believe  everybody  that  knows  me,  or  has  read  what  I  have 
written  on  the  subject,  will  know  that  1  huve  been  no  friend  to  the  high-church  party.  I 
mr  did,  and  still  do  look  upon  them  tu  he  enemies  to  the  nation's  peace,  destroyers  of 
ill  tho  blessings  we  hope  for,  and  disturbers  of  all  we  possess  ;  and  that  tho  principles 
thete  gentlemen  pursue,  are  in  their  own  nature  destructive  to  the  liburtius  of  the  nation. 
God  knows,  I  have  no  personal  malice  towanls  any  man  ;  hut  I  abhor  the  jiriuciplcs  of 
•Isvery.  let  them  come  from,  or  be  professed  by,  whom  they  will."  Prudence  now 
dietated  greater  caution  in  his  writings.  "  I  have  as  little  need  to  embroil  myself  with 
tie  (novemment,"  Kays  he,  "and  am  in  as  ill  a  case  to  defen<l  myself  against  resentment 
ttuy ;  and  therefore,  though  I  shall  speak  that  truth  I  think  myself  obliged  to  speak  with 
M  little  fear  as  anyliody,  yet  I  shall  endeavour  to  lay  it  open  to  m  fon'  exceptions  aa 
ponihle."  * 

Considering  tho  circumstances  of  the  country,  particularly  with  respect  to  our  foreign 
nlatiotis,  De  Foe  thought  that  the  now  ministers  would  be  obliged  to  pursue  the  policy 
rftheir  predecessors.  Ilarley,  the  chief  minister,  he  knew  tu  be  most  inclined  to  the 
Whip,  and  he  therefore  exults  in  the  idea,  that  although  the  Wlugs  had  lost  by  tho 
tecenon  of  the  Tories,  yet  the  latter  had  gained  nothing  in  point  of  strength  ;  the  fallacy 
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of  which  notion  he  lirod  to  eee  stronglj  rerified.  "  The  constitution,"  eays  he,  "  i»  of 
«ucb  a  nature,  that  whoever  may  ho  in  it,  if  they  are  faithful  to  their  duty,  it  will  either 
find  them  Whig«,  or  make  them  lo.  This  ia  the  reason  that  the  joy  of  the  party  ia 
already  tamed  into  uha^n  ;  they  cry  out  that  they  are  betrayed,  and  are  beginning  to 
form  new  parties."*  The  new  ministen  appear  to  have  been  as  onpalatuble  to  the  more 
violent  Tories  aa  thoy  were  to  the  Whigs  ;  a  circumstance  highly  gratifying  to  De  Foe, 
who  used  much  ingenuity  to  penoade  himself  and  his  readers  that  their  public  acta  would 
1m  eonformable  to  the  constitation,  and  less  injurious  to  the  cause  of  liberty  than  from 
their  prenons  conduct  he  had  anticipated,  tiis  reliance  was  chiefly  upon  H&rley,  who 
had  been  educated  a  Whig,  bat  made  common  caiiae  with  the  TortBS  as  a  political 
malcontent. 

These  speculations  upon  the  future  conduct  of  the  ministers  gave  no  satisfaction  either 
to  Whigs  or  Tories,  who  united  in  saying  that  our  author  was  making  court  for  a  place. 
To  this  he  facetiously  replien,  "  And  what  place  doos  he  write  fori  Indeed,  I  have  not 
yet  in<]uire<l  whether  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  press-yard  ;  but  1  know  of  no  place  anybody 
could  tliink  I  should  be  writing  for,  unless  it  be  a  place  in  Newgate.  This,  indeed,  may 
be  the  fate  of  anybody  that  dares  to  speak  plainly  to  men  iu  power.  But  I  must  tell  the 
kind  people,  that  though  I  am  like  to  speak  as  plain  Euglish  as  anybody,  yet,  perhaps, 
I  may  not  speak  it  in  such  gross  terms  as  they  would  have  it.  "Tia  not  my  way  to  rail 
and  call  names.  Some  people  think  no  man  can  serve  them  bnt  he  that  flies  in  the  face 
of  government,  and  tbey  want  to  have  the  *  Review'  speak  so  as  he  may  be  sure  to  speak 
no  more.  Let  such  know  I  understand  how  to  serve  their  interest  without  gratifying 
their  humour.  They  are  not  so  generous  a  party  that  any  man  need  covet  a  gaol  in 
dependence  apon  their  support.  If  the  author  gets  a  place  in  Newgate,  which  he  is  not 
a&aid  of  in  defence  of  truth,  so  he  knows  whose  fuiy  will  send  him  there,  and  who  will 
stand  by  him  when  he  is  there.  Tette  Delaune,  Anmo.  1684.  As  to  places,  I  have  been 
now  seven  years  under  what  we  call  a  ^liig  government,  and  have  not  been  a  stranger 
to  mea  in  power.  I  bnve  hud  the  honour  to  be  told  I  have  sen'od  the  government ;  the 
fdry  of  an  enraged  party  has  given  their  testimony  to  it,  and  I  could  produce  yet  greater ; 
bnt  the  man  is  not  alive  uf  whom  I  have  sought  preferment  or  reward.  If  I  have  not 
applied  myself  for  it  when,  I  niay  say  without  vanity,  I  had  some  pretence,  the  pre- 
tender to  this  must  take  me  for  a  fool  to  think  of  it  now.  The  commissioners  of  her 
majesty's  treasury  have  no  reaRon  to  think  themselves  obliged  to  me,  that  I  move  you  to 
support  credit.  The  Whigs,  though  they  are  turned  out  of  place,  are  not  turned  out  of 
the  nation  ;  they  have  too  great  a  share  in  the  wealth,  too  great  a  cargo  in  the  ship, 
to  be  careless  what  becomes  of  the  bottom.  Therefore,  let  the  queen  put  in,  or  put 
out,  the  nation  must  be  preserved  ;  and  this  may  be  done  without  courting,  or  indeed 
approving,  the  officers  concerned  in  the  management."  f 

The  enemies  of  Do  Foe  were  unremitting  in  their  attempts  to  embroil  him  with  the 
government ;  but  he  was  too  wary  for  them.  "  The  case  of  the  new  ministry,"  sayi 
he,  "and  the  case  of  the  author  of  the  '  Review,'  however  opposite,  stand  exactly  on  the 
same  footing.  While  they  do  nothing  in  breach  of  the  laws,  or  against  the  constitution, 
thoogfa  I  make  no  court  to  them  on  the  one  band,  yet  1  have  no  business  to  affront  them 
on  the  other.  VIre  rerta  :  While  I  write  or  speak  nothing  but  truth,  and  that  troth, 
however  plainly,  yet  with  decency  and  respect,  they  can  have  nothing  to  say  to  nje." 
It  waa  his  opinion,  that  "  whoever  comes  into  the  ministry  must  recognize  the  Rcvolotion, 
and  cArry  on  the  administration  upon  that  foundation.  If  they  do  not,"  says  he,  "  we 
have  another  language  to  talk  to  them.  For,  let  not  governors  flatter  themselves,  nor 
people  be  dismayed,  the  Revolution  cannot  be  overthrown  in  Britain.     It  Is  not  ia  the 
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power  of  nuniatry  or  put  j,  prince  ur  parliament,  to  do  it.  If  the  att«mpt  ia  made,  let 
tliein  look  to  it  thnt  renture  npon  the  att«ii]pt.  The  people  of  England  hare  tasted 
libertjr,  aad  I  eannot  think  they  n-ill  bear  the  exchange." 

WUbt  aooiA  wen  prompting  him  to  aboae  the  ministers,  others  were  as  indastriouslj 
ftimalating  the  govcrmnent  to  fall  upon  him.  This  was  the  case  with  the  author  of  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  '  Now  or  Never.'  "  With  a  head  aa  full  of  ignorance  as  a  heart  fall 
of  nalio*,"  myi  Da  Foe,  *'  he  takes  upon  him  to  prompt  my  Lord  Dartmouth,  to  whom 
h»  addresses  his  libel,  to  prosecute  the  author  of  the  '  Review  ;'  in  which  he  haa  most 
snandaioualy  abased  that  noble  person,  as  well  as  betrayed  his  own  folly."  To  silence 
tins  writer,  he  tells  a  story  of  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  who,  when  ho  was  in  England,  and 
saw  a  number  of  fine  ladies  on  some  occasion,  is  said  to  have  applied  to  the  king  to  send 
kim  twenty  or  thirty  of  them,  and  was  surprised  wLeu  he  Icarut  that  his  majesty  had 
not  the  power  to  send  one  of  them  without  her  consent.  "  Englishmen,"  says  he,  "  eujoy 
a  thing  callmi  liberty,  and  are  protected  by  the  laws  ;  nor  can  any  man  be  panished  but 
after  a  fair  hearing,  and  a  verdict  per  parei ;  a  privilege  I  hope  Scotland  will  now  leam 
to  valne,  and  which  they  will  gain  by  the  Union.  To  punish  without  law,  and  prosecute 
withoot  crime,  is  not  the  English  way  ;  and  to  ask  it  of  a  minister  of  state  is  an  affront 
to  his  imdentaading."  Our  author  adds,  "  I  have  been  desired  to  bestow  an  answer  to 
that  ridicdouB  paper,  but  I  really  think  it  merits  no  better  answer  than  this  -.  To  be 

I  laughed  at  for  its  ignorance." 
Aa  the  ministers  could  scarcely  expect  to  maintain  their  footing  with  thepresent  par- 
liament, its  dissolution  was  one  of  the  measures  contemplated  in  the  new  changes.     But 
before  this  could  be  effected  there  was  much  opposition  to  encounter,  and  Harley  was 
hmg  rrabarrasted  as  to  what  coarse  he  should  parsue.     His  own  feelings  were  in  favour 
•f  moderate  meaeoret,  and  he  promised  to  observe  a  mediutn  between  the  two  parties. 
Avan  of  the  untractable  nature  of  the  Tories,  he  wished  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
Wl^,  and  made  overtures  for  that  purpose,  but  being  onsuccessful,  he  was  thrown 
Ipsa  the  Tories  ;  and  when  a  dissolution  was  decided  upon,  it  spread  a  general  panic 
iOdii^  the  citizens  of  London.     Addison,  writing  upon  the  6th  of  August,  says,  "  The 
\  bsnk  have  represented  that  they  must  shut  up  upon  the  iirst  issuing  out  of  new  writs ; 
sad  Sir  Francis  Child,  with  the  rest  of  the  monied  citizens  on  the  Tory  side,  have 
!  dselared  to  the   Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  that  they  shall  be  ruined  if  so  great  a  blow 
I.  begrrea  to  the  public  credit  as  would  inevitably  follow  upon  a  dissolution."*     Most  of 
I  die  monied  men   having  brought  their  stock  to  market,  there  wera  more  sellers  than 
\apiny  so  that  the  price  of  bank-stock  fell  gradually  down  to  100.     At  this  time  many 
^m      fcnign  merchants,  who  had  large  concerns  in  the  funds,  sent  orders  to  their  agents  to 
B     dispose  of  their  stuck,  which  not  only  increa!K»d  the  evil,  but  gave  a  tolerable  hint  of  the 
r      genand  feeling  abroad  upon  the  probable  policy  of  the  new  ministers.t 
I  Notwithstanding  the  evils  that  seemed  to  threaten  this  measure,  and  the  loss  of  a 

povnfdl  friend  in  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  resigned  hia  place  as  Master  of  the  Horse, 
ttri  went  over  to  the  Whigs  in  consequence,  a  proclamation  for  the  dissolution  of  par> 
Buneot  was  iasued  the  21  st  of  September.  As  soon  as  it  appeared,  "  all  England  was  in 
*»  Vft9tXf  and  so  inflamed  by  the  churchmen,  that  their  fury  was  to  determine  elections 
vithont  any  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  electors  ;  for  the  canvassings  and  elections  were 

Iunied  on  with  such  feuds  as  had  never  before  been  known  in  England.  lu  many  cases 
tlKJ  Were  carriwl  on  by  open  riolence.  That  firebrand  of  Bedition,  Dr  Sachevercll,  em- 
ployed his  whole  time  and  pains  to  this  purpose.  Religion  was  therefore  looked  upon  as 
ths  only  popular  cause,  in  the  support  of  which  all  the  furies  were  raised  to  procure  votes, 
•Bd  tan  together  as  it  were  to  the  funeral  of  the  government  and  public  liberty.";^     In- 

•  Steele's  Correspondence,  i.  99.        f  Impartial  View,  p.  251.        \  Caaniagbaxp, «.  305,  806, 
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ftrwoeafleiidcirenaMaytihcj  woe  paoaed  aver  vidkiBfi^B^.    Tv* 

rfthuiftnfj  appeared  «t  t]>e  ikuti— fcr  L—i»— i  WqliiBilir.    la  Aa fiamer  plaea 

tfo  eiiief  tnatpatntes  BKt  with  dK  fiaaaeak  iaidtay  aaii  B  ife  latscr  tkc  pnqr  «f  GcBBfal 
iltaaiMpe  oaly  CMaped  with  kii  fife.    <*  Thtm  tiwi  were  fdl  «f  aO  kia^  af 
and  tbe  glanoaa  aetiotH  aad  Tietama  latelf  ohcaiBMi 
OMO,  dienAie,  tiamgitt  it  adriialile  ta 
camolt  ahnoU  be  ended."* 

fa  As  midaC  of  deae&acdeB  Da  Faa 
bfcaiUi  between  Iiu  ecMmtry  aad  die  pattj  &ai 
•tataaiie  now  warned  !■■  coantijaien  «#  tka 
afBBue  a  5ew  Heftion.    1710.' 

Tlie  discneted  itate  U  the  eaastiy  at  tUa  tiae  b  padKOeaDr  dtacrihtd  hy  ov 
aodiar,  who  tookaeireait  into  wvcnliMrtBef  the  kiagdaaL  **  la  the  ceantica  thioi^ 
which  I  hsf«  paaKd,"  aaji  he,  "  I  hav*  been  aa  eye-ailaiw  ta  pnetieca  that  eveiy 
hooeac  heart,  eaaeenied  lor  the  wdfim  «f  the  caaatry,  caaaoc  bat  bleed  at  the  a^  all 
A  peojde  BiiaefBUj  divided  agaiMt  theMthnea,  ia  toiwgqarare  rfwhidi  their  destiactioa 
eaaaocba&roC  AH  the  arta  and  e^iaea  inuigiaahfe  are  Bade  vie  of  tobrii^  tha 
people  ta  a  wiKal  farrenderof  dieniaelTeato  aaiaea  aadpaitiea.  Ta  this  ead  they  heat 
tiusr  Uood  with  wise,  foment  their  pamau  by  caatiaaed  maaarhii,  aad  c«poaii  each 
4Aer  to  itiidied  qnarrda.  Ka  man  bat  he  that  aeca  tibeae  thi^a,  ai  this  aathor  doea  to 
hm  aauoeaieat,  eoold  beliere  it  poanble  that  the  aaimoatMa  of  the  people  efihianataoa 
emMj  in  w  diott  a  time,  aad  after  toA  views  of  tha  danger  theae  thii^  have  fonaetfy 
brong^them  to,  be  e^iable  of  sodi  iaflammatioai.  The  naaw  of  peace  ia  becoaie  a 
wasdaL  Nor  do  we  fight  with  ca%ek  only,  aa  at  Madow,  Whit^aId^  &e. ;  with 
fworda  and  atsvea,  aa  at  Coventry  ;  with  atones  and  beidk-bats,  aa  at  other  pfawea  ;  bat 
we  fight  with  the  pdaon  of  the  toc^ioe,  the  venom  of  ilander,  the  fioam  of  maliee,  and  tha 
poiioB  of  reproach.  Thia  is  the  present  temper  of  the  people  where  I  hare  been,  and  tao 
mneh  so  all  over  the  nation ;  wounding  not  men's  bo«fies  only,  bat  stabbing  their  lepa- 
tatJAO,-  reproaefaing  their  moarala,  ripping  op  their  miseanii^ies,  and  woanding  thor 
funilioa,  withoot  any  regard  to  troth  or  htmonr.  Even  onr  civil  war,  thoogh  bloody  and 
aaoataral  enoagfa,  was  not  carried  on  with  sach  a  qiirit  of  fury  as  is  now  to  be  seen. 
Rogoft  sod  villain  are  in  the  mootha  of  oar  men  of  manners  ;  and,  as  Sallnst  tells  as  of 
Catiline's  eonapiraey,  when  his  men  came  to  figlit,  rage  and  fuiy  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
eoontenances  of  both  sides.  Doubtless  God,  who  governs  the  woild  he  made,  has  designed 
imne  extraordinary  event  firom  this  strange  />A<-NOMeiioa  ;  and  men's  minds  cannot  bear 
thiJi  fermentation  withoot  some  emption  which,  like  that  at  Etna,  most  pot  the  whole 
eoontry  into  eonfdaion."t 

The  scene  that  was  exhibited  in  the  city  of  London  afibrds  a  striking  pictare  of  the 
times,  aad  is  thna  described  by  onr  aothor  : — "  Honest  men  have  been  afraid  to  come  to 
the  poll  tt>r  fear  of  being  abused  ;  and  many  that  attempted  it  have  been  so  beaten  and 
braised,  that  they  thonght  it  a  happiness  to  get  safe  Imck  again  vrithoat  getting  np  to 
tbe  txioks,  aad  so  hare  not  polled  at  alL  A  lane  of  these  f  nries  was  formed  firom  the 
entrance  of  the  hall  to  the  bastings,  and  in  the  avenues,  throngh  which  every  man  that 
came  to  p^Jl  was  obliged  to  pass.  Elere,  sach  insnfierable  insolts  were  eommitted  as  ia  a 
•faaine  to  this  well-governed  city." — **  I  cannot  think  that  any  wise  man  of  either  lida 
eaa  approve  of  the  riots  and  tumults  piaetiBed  at  the  election.^  Let  him  go  throo^  the 
ttr«!«rtji  and  view  tbe  houses,  how  they  look  like  houses  of  ill-fisme,  vrith  their  windows 
t/roke,  tli^rtr  thotters  daubed  with  dirt,  and  their  balconies  full  of  stones,  as  if  some  public 
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MMBj  had  taken  potiesHion  of  the  city.  Raf^e  and  tnadnesK  filled  the  rtreets,  aad  every 
MM  was  expoRed  to  the  discretion  of  the  rabble.  In  the  general  disorder  no  regard  was 
paid  either  to  friend  or  foe.  Let  any  man  view  the  streets.  Are  they  all  Whigs  that 
dwell  between  Ladgate  and  Temple  Bar  1  And  W4i8  there  a  house  that  was  not  in  this 
manner  iasulted  1  And  whut  was  it  for  t  All  for  choouing  parliament-men,  to  make 
1*W8  for  good  govenunent,  protect  our  property,  and  preserve  the  peace  !"*  In  refer- 
eooe  to  these  disorderSt  the  '  Tatler'  hnmorously  remarks,  "  That  if  the  whole  people 
were  to  enter  into  a  course  of  abstinence,  and  eat  nothing  bat  water-gruel  for  a  fortnight, 
it  would  abate  the  rage  and  auiuiosity  of  parties,  and  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  cure 
of  a  distracted  nation."  f 

At  tltis  time,  many  rumaurs  were  in  circulation  of  plots  and  conspiracies  to  bring  in 
the  Pretender.     It  was  given  out  that  the  French  were  to  land  a  body  of  ten  thousand 
troops  to  assist  in  the  design,  and  that  there  was  a  strong  party  in  the  nation  ready  to 
join  them.     Letters  were  industriously  spread  about,  and  found  in  the  public  streets,  impli- 
cating many  persons  of  consequence,  and  full  of  uiphem  and  half-sentences,  pointing  out 
the  particular  individuals.     Of  these  contrivances  to  alarm  the  people,  De  Foe  had  no 
good  opinion.     He  obicerves  that  the  nation  was  not  then  ripe  for  such  a  plot,  nor  wer« 
the  measures  of  the  party  that  would  be  most  inclined  to  it  in  sufficient  forwardness  for 
ita  execution  ;  but  that  whatever  might  be  the  ulterior  design  of  the  Jacobites  and  Iligh- 
irers,  their  pushing  it  forward  just  then  would  be  iEatal  to  their  object.^     Amongst  the 
Illusions  of  the  times,  it  was  unblushingly  given  out,  that  the  Whigs  and  Uisseuters 
favourable  to  the  Pretender ;  a  fallacy  thus  exposed  by  our  author : — "  We  have 
A  wild  loggestion,  and  the  party  have  taken  some  pains,  in  this  time  of  public  delusion, 
to  potteis  the  poor  abused  country-people  with  this  wild  story  : — That  the  Dissenters  aro 
tiM  Pretender,  that  the  Whigs  are  turned  Jacobites,  that  the  Low-churchmen  are 
ktkeists,  and  that  the  blshopa  aro  Presbyterians.     But  these  things  will  die  of  thcm- 
'•elvts,  and  the  persons  accused  need  be  under  no  concern  for  clearing  their  reputation 
fron  that  scandal.     You  might  as  well  accuse  the  Scotch  kirk  to  be  for  episcopacy,  the 
Noa-gnrors  for  King  Williaui,  and  thu  Iligh-Qyers  for  a  culves'-bead  feast !     Yet,  suob 
is  the  present  infatuation,  that  the  poor  people  are  really  ready  to  fancy  such  things  as 
firmly  as  they  bcUeve  anything."'     He  adds,  "  If  the  Pretender  is  kept  out  till  the  Whigi 
1    and  Dissenters  concur  to  bring  him  in,  we  may  be  all  easy,  and  he  may  e'en  go  and  hang 
It  himaelf ;  for  he  has  nothing  to  do  as  to  that  matter,  but  to  despair  and  die."  || 
■■■.  Unripe  as  the  nation  was  at  this  time  for  any  exertions  in  favour  of  the  Pretender, 

^Vlt  is  certain  that  the  change  in  the  ministry  inspired  hopes  in  his  adherents,  and  they 
'^  continued  to  be  fed  until  the  close  of  the  reign.     At  this  time  there  Bp|K'ared  a  remark- 
I    able  pamphlet,  entitled  '  A  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  at  the  Court  of  St  Germain's  to  one 
IJJB'  of  bis  Friends  in  England  ;  containing  a  Memorial  about  Methods  for  setting  the  Pro- 
P^  lender  upon  the  Throne  of  Great  Britain.    London:  1710.'     This  pretended  discovery  was 
^        probably  of  Knglish  manofacturc,  and  written  by  a  person  well  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  parties  in  England.     He  gave  a  long  list  of  instructions  fur  the  use  of  the  Jacobites, 
and,  as  De  Foe  suys,   let    out  some  important  confessiims.      The  letter  says, — "lliat 
iffnoe  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  the  great  cause  of  all  their  misfortunes,  it  will  always  be 
t  great  point  gained  to  lessen  the  esteem  for  him,  nnd  to  blacken  his  memory  as  much  aa 
ponible."     Upon  this  De  Foe  rumarkr,  "  The  poor  unfortunate  author  of  the  '  Review/ 
who  bad  the  honour  once  to  serve,  and  if  I  may  say  it  with  humblest  acknowledgments, 
to  be  beloved  by  that  glorious  prince,  has  run  a  strange  variety  of  fate  for  his  zeal  for  the 
boDour  and  memory  of  bis  person  and  actions.     By  governments  rained,  by  pretence  of 
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ta»mt£iki»fafmtmdit»wmAar.    It  h  • 

M  man  b*  Ik*  let  of  tntj  mma  wbo  writM  ta  an  a^  vfcen  n 
■ate)  J  gwwMd,  aad  «Wi«  Um  aao  cf  the  aaaM  paity  1m(v» 

dboirt  tlw  MM*  Aiof  .  AO  tka  wtM  «rffl 
•  Torj  p*p«r,  aa  the  rag«  wilfc  vlddi  f  an  ^alj  treated  «!■  Iiatifj. 
Mimnt  ran  Hm  length  that  aoBa  way  hav*  aae,  aevaeaiiiali  fli  their 
they  report  I  mm  gone  orer  to  the  acw  muStttj.  Thcae  are  the 
aogry  that  I  write  for  apbolifiog^  credit,  vithoot  regard  to  diangea  is  the 
I  haT*  bad  aonie  eonfrroace  with  theee  men,  and  I  thank  God  I  hare ;  for  h  baa  taam>ht 
me  to  abhor  their  temper,  pi^  tiwir  foDj,  and  laugh  at  their  eeoaore.  The 
therefinv,  of  chaDgitig  tnj  prineiplea,  beeaaae  I  am  aot  Ibr  nnaiag  nj  eovBtry,  i 
J— Jl<M>  I  ihall  troable  the  woiid  wtdi  no  mere  apologies.  The  method  I  AaB  tAtt] 
tte  firtar*  fa  t|>aakiiig  of  pvUia  aflbin,  wiB  be  with  the  same  deaire  to  support  aad  dr- 
ftfed  truth,  yet  with  more  eaation  of  enbroIUng  mrcelf  with  a  party  that  has  no  maref, 
gad  for  a  party  that  ha*  no  aenae  of  ■erriee.'* 

In  Norcmber  he  paid  a  riait  to  Seotiand,  where  he  stayed  for  some  time,  meal  f«a> 
h*h(y  engaj^  in  Mine  oeeret  Mrriee.  During  the  whole  of  his  stay  there,  he 
the  material*  for  the  '  Review ;'  and  he  eontintied  it,  amidst  all  his  other  aT( 
hii  rrtnm,  with  iinahftted  diligence.  There  is  reaaon  to  suppose  that  his  worldly  iiJiulU' 
•tano<«  were  now  jiretty  comfortable,  for  he  describes  himself  as  writing  his  *  Review  *  m 
**  a  niee  retirement "  at  Newington,  a  pleasant  situation,  endeared  to  him,  as  we  hatv 
asen,  by  the  recollections  of  his  boyish  years.  There  were  not  wanting  enemies  who,  in 
order  to  doatroy  tb«  affect  of  De  Foe's  writings,  afterwards  assoted  that  daring  diis 
pafiod  his  pen  had  been  employed  in  the  composition  of  Tory  tracts  and  pamphlets— 4hfl 
faDplied  condition,  as  they  would  have  os  to  onderstand,  of  the  continuance  of  his  allol^ 
■aoe.  But  we  shall  soon  have  to  notiee  a  most  speahing  instance  of  the  falaeaaaa  of  thtat 
riiaiges.  When  Harley  himself,  bred  in  revolutionaiy  principles,  first  came  into  poiser, 
ho  did  so,  indned,  by  the  aid  of  the  Tory  party  ;  but  be  had  neither  espoosed  their  prin> 
dpics  in  their  full  extent,  nor  did  he  consent  to  anything  like  a  total  expahian  of  the 
Whigs  from  office  ;  for  this  last  part  of  his  policy,  indeed,  as  onr  readers  may  remeailM^ 
he  was  some  yean  afterwards  severely  blamed  by  Swift  in  the  celebrated  '  Ftree  Tho^Ml 
OB  the  8tat«  of  I'uliUc  Affairs.'    Bat  the  ministof  s  object,  no  doubt,  was  to 
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tuB  own  power  by  carrying  along'  with  him  m  many  of  the  more  moderate  Whig«  as  he 
could  dctAch  from  Godolphin^s  party  ;  and  if  fac  failed  oltimately  in  the  attainment  of 
this  object,  the  blame  waa  more  impntable  to  the  fiery  and  audacions  temper  of  hi«  col- 
l«agne,  Bolingbroke,  than  to  him.  Am  yet,  however,  Bolingbroke  himself  had  not 
ntirelj  forgotten  the  Whig  principles,  in  which  he  also  had  been  educated  ;  or  if  snch  ■ 
tlunge  had  taken  pUce  in  his  mind,  it  wu  not  suspected  even  by  those  who  knew  him 

De  Foe,  in  truth,  less  than  any  one  either  of  the  political  rulers  of  that  period,  or  even 
Siaa  any  of  its  political  writers,  seems  to  have  merited  the  blame  of  versatility  in  politi- 
Skl  principles  ;  he  wrote  against  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  althoagli  by  doing  so  he  must  hare 
biorwn  he  was  thwarting  Harley  in  the  dearest  and  most  important  of  all  his  measnres. 
Ifet  his  honesty  does  not  appear  even  in  this  delicate  instance  to  have  lost  him  the  pro- 
ection  of  the  minister. 

Daring  this  residence  in  Scotland,  the  corporation  of  Edinburgh,  grateful  for  his 
brmer  serrioes,  empowered  him  to  publish  the  *  Edinburgh  Courant,*  in  the  room  of 
kdan  Rooge.  This  was  the  second  newspaper  published  in  Scotland,  and  was  projected  by 
Tamea  Watson  in  170.').  The  first  was  the  '  Edinburgh  Gazette,'  established  by  the  same 
rriter,  and  printed  by  authority  in  1699.  This,  and  his  '  Review,*  the  matter  for  which 
le  regularly  transmitted  to  London,  seem  to  have  oeeupied  nearly  all  lus  literary  leisure 
inring  his  absence  from  England ;  but  after  he  had  issued  forty-five  numbers  of  the 
Courant,'  he  relinquished  it  to  "  the  heirs  and  successors  of  Andrew  Anderson,  printer 
0  the  queen,  the  city,  and  the  college."     De  Foe  returned  to  London  in  March,  171 1. 

Daring  his  absence,  our  author  was  assailed  in  a  penny  pamphlet,  called  *  A  Hue 
ad  Cry  after  Daniel  De  Foe  and  his  Coventry  Beast  ;  with  a  Letter  from  that  worthy 
Sone-fioorser  to  a  Friend  of  Mr  Mayo  in  Coventry,  that  lent  it  him.  London :  1711.* 
rhis  "SM  recites  that  De  Foe's  travelling  occasions  leading  him,  about  three  years  since, 
ato  Warwickshire,  "  to  encourage  the  faction  there  aa  well  as  elsewhere,  he  could  not 
int  p*y  his  respects  to  the  brethren,  who  at  times  were  very  numerous  in  Coventry  ;" 
hkt  he  there  hired  a  horse  of  one  Mayo,  which  be  took  with  him  into  Scotland  :  and 
bftt  neither  the  animal  nor  the  hire  of  him  had  been  heard  of  since.  A  letter  is  added, 
ud  to  be  written  by  De  Foe,  in  reply  to  one  that  had  been  left  for  him  at  his  printer's, 
Qt  iti  «ODtenta  prove  it  a  manifest  forgery.  In  reply  to  this  libel,  De  Foe  published  the 
me  ttAte  of  the  case  in  one  of  his  *  Reviews,*  from  which  it  appears,  that  "  about  three 
tan  nnee,  the  author  going  to  Scotland,  a  gentleman  who  went  with  him,  his  horse 
iBing  lame,  was  obliged  to  leave  him  at  Coventry  and  hire  another ;  so  that,  in  the  first 
laee,  the  story  ia  a  falsity  as  to  the  person  ;  for  the  author  of  the  *  Review '  hired  no 
lorse  at  aD,  neither  was  the  other  person  any  servant,  or  otherwise  belonging  to  him,  but 
travelling  companion."  It  appears  that  the  hire  of  the  horse  was  paid  down,  and  a 
ortber  siun  agreed  upon  for  the  purchase,  in  case  it  was  not  returned.  De  Foe's  friend, 
ettling  in  Scotland,  kept  the  horse,  and  remitted  the  money  to  Coventry  ;  but  the  horse- 
lealer  hod  hitherto  declined  receiving  it,  there  being  a  dispute  between  them  as  to  the 
Such  is  the  substance  of  a  story  that  was  made  the  ground  of  a  senseless  slander 

1st  oar  uthor,  who  considered  it  little  deserving  of  notice,  but  thought  fit  to  state  it 
ly, "  for  the  sake  of  some  people  who  are  willing  to  lay  hold  of  any  shift  to  reproach 
Im>  msa  they  hate." 

Our  author's  most  frequent  assailant  at  this  time  was  Dyer,  the  new's-writcr,  who 
laalt  largely  in  personalities,  and  was  far  from  particular  in  the  means  he  employed  for 
idrancing  the  cause  of  High-church.  His  libels  upon  private  individuals  sometimes  ex- 
Kwed  him  to  summary  chartisement,  but  this  did  not  cure  him  of  the  eaeoethet  tcribmdi. 
lis  frequent  clashings  with  De  Foe,  which  produced  a  waste  of  words  that  often  degcne- 
into  leaodal  and  abuse,  induced  our  author  at  this  time  to  propose  a  literary  tntee, 


that  each  uiiglit  advocate  liij  cause  without  personal  reflections,  and  whilst  they  continaed 
to  differ,  might  exprefifi  their  Bentiaients  in  hinguiigi!  restrained  by  the  decencicH  of  life ; 
but  the  strict  obuervauue  of  such  a  treaty  could  Hoarcely  bo  expected  at  a  period  so  di>* 
tingnish«d  for  political  strife.  The  letter  fi-oui  Dc  Foe  to  Dyer  on  this  point  Lb  among 
the  Harleian  MSS.(No.  7001,  fulio  2<J0)  in  the  British  Muscuia,  ia  directed  to  "Mr  Dyer, 
Shoe  laue,"  and  is  as  foUowTS  : — 

"  Mr  Dyer, — 1  have  your  letter.  I  am  rather  glad  to  find  you  pnt  it  upon  the  trial 
who  waa  aggressor,  than  justify  a  thing  M'hi<;h  I  am  sure  you  cannot  approve  ;  and  in 
this,  I  assure  you,  I  aui  far  from  injuring  you,  and  refer  you  to  the  time  when  long  since 
you  bad  wn)tc  /  never  /led  from  juttice ;  one  Sauiraon  being  taken  up  for  printing  a 
libel,  and  I  being  then  on  a  journey,  nor  the  least  charge  against  me  for  being  concerned 
in  it  by  anybody  but  your  letter,  when  I  was  in  Scotland  on  the  affair  of  the  Union  ;  and 
I  assure  you,  wlieu  my  paper  had  not  in  the  least  mentioned  you,  and  those  I  refer  to 
time  and  date  for  the  proof  of. 

"  I  mention  this  only  in  defence  of  my  last  letter,  in  wkiub  I  said  no  more  of  it  than 
to  let  you  see  I  rlid  nut  merit  such  treatment  ;  and  could  uevcrthele&s  be  content  to  rcn< 
der  any  service  to  you,  though  1  thought  myself  hardly  used. 

"  But  to  state  the  matter  fairly  betvi'ecn  you  and  1,  as  writing  for  different  interests, 
utd  80  posftibly  coming  under  an  unavoidable  necessity  of  jarring  iu  several  cases,  I  am 
ready  to  make  a  fair  truce  of  honour  with  you,  viz.  tliat  if  wliat  either  party  are  doing  or 
saying  may  claKh  with  the  party  we  are  for,  and  urge  us  to  speak,  it  shall  be  done 
without  naming  cither's  name,  and  without  personal  reflections  ;  and  thus  we  may  differ 
still,  and  yet  preserve  both  the  Christian  and  the  geutlemun. 

"  This,  I  think,  is  an  offer  may  satisfy  you.  I  have  not  been  deHiroua  of  giving  just 
offence  to  you,  neither  would  1  to  any  man,  however  I  may  differ  from  him  ;  and  1  see 
no  reason  why  I  should  affront  a  man's  person  because  X  do  not  join  with  him  in  prin- 
ciple. I  please  myself  with  being  the  first  proposer  of  so  fuir  u  treaty  with  you,  bccauie 
I  believe,  as  you  cannot  deny  its  being  very  honourable,  so  it  is  not  less  so  in  coming  firvt 
from  me,  who,  I  believe,  could  convince  you  of  my  having  biten  the  first  and  most  ill  treated ; 
for  further  proof  of  which  I  refer  you  to  your  letters  at  the  time  I  ivag  threatened  by  tho 
envoy  of  the  King  of  Sweden. 

"  However,  Mr  Dyer,  this  is  a  method  which  may  end  wlutt  is  past,  and  prevent 
what  is  future  ;  and  if  refused,  the  future  part,  I  am  sure,  cannot  lie  at  mj  door. 

"  As  to  your  letter,  your  proposal  is  so  agreeable  to  me,  that,  truly,  without  it  I 
could  not  have  taken  the  thing  at  all ;  for  it  would  have  been  a  trouble  intolerable  both 
to  you  as  well  as  to  me  to  take  your  letter,  every  post,  first  from  you,  and  then  B«nd  it  to 
the  post-house. 

"  Your  method  of  sending  to  the  black  box  is  just  what  I  designed  to  propose,  and 
Mr  Shaw  will  doubtless  take  it  of  you.  If  you  think  it  ueeilful  for  me  to  speak  to  him,  it 
shall  be  done.  What  I  want  to  know  is  only  the  charge,  and  that  you  will  order  it  con- 
stantly  to  be  sent,  upon  hinting  whereof  I  shall  send  yon  the  names.  Wishing  you  sao- 
cess  in  uU  things  (your  opinions  of  government  excepted),  I  am, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 
"  Nowington,  June  17,  1710."  "  Dk  Foe." 

The  factions  of  the  time  had  given  birtli  to  a  new  paper,  superior  in  talent  to  most 
that  had  gone  before  it,  but  as  devoid  of  good  breeding  as  tho  lowest  of  its  contempo* 
raries.  An  affectation  of  contempt  for  other  writers  was  one  of  the  arts  employed  by  the 
'  Examiner '  to  supplant  them  iu  public  ojtiniun,  and  those  who  conducted  it  weru  well 
aware  of  its  ]juwit  upi>n  pensoua  not  qualified  to  judge  of  their  iircteusiuns.  De  Fo« 
naturmlly  came  in  for  a  full  share  of  its  vituperation  ;  but  he  was  not  a  persoa  to  be 
Attacked  with  impunity,  even  by  so  great  a  uiaster  of  the  art  as  Sstift.     "  1  wonder 
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mnch,"  mye  he,  "  to  hear  nn  ftuthor,  who  first  calls  the  *  Obsurvator '  iind-tbc  '  KcN-iow' 
etnpid  and  iI]it<>rHte,  ehonUl  rjait  hi8  talking  to  men  of  sense,  to  talk  to  these  uliots. 
Now,  wh»t  the  '  Observator  *  may  do  I  say  nothing  ;  but,  as  I  have  all  along  practised 
with  many  other  sach  scurriloas,  angry  sons  of  emptiness,  so  I  shall  still — answer  and 
May  nothing,"  He  asks  the  '  Examiner '  how  it  is,  since  he  boasts  of  so  much  learning, 
that  he  comes  to  hare  so  little  manners  7  "I  know  nothing,"  says  he,  "that  can  render 
a  gentleman  so  conteniptihie  as  to  lose  his  breeding  ;  nor  does  any  difference  of  persons 
dischai^c  the  obligation  of  good  manners.  The  author  of  the  '  Examiner '  haughtily  tctls 
the  world  that  he  has  kept  a  footman  ;  and  though  he  does  not  pretend  to  say  that  the 
*  Review '  has  been  in  that  capacity,  yet  he  treats  him  as  a  man  of  behaviour  would  not 
treat  a  footman."  He  tells  the  '  Examiner'  that  the  '  Review'  is  not  upon  equal  terms 
with  him  in  the  nse  of  Billingsjfate  limjfuago,  and  adds,  *'  There  is  a  known  story  of  the 
ma«tiff  and  the  little  spaniel,  which  I  could  also  refer  him  to,  as  most  proper  for  such  an 
aothor  ;  but  I  leave  it  and  him.  When  he  is  tired  he  will  have  done  ;  and  when  he  is  done, 
he  will  be  tired.     Happy  is  the  '  Re^"iew  '  in  pinching  this  party,  and  making  them  rave  at 

is  rate  ;  it  is  an  immortal  testimony  to  the  victory  of  truth,  given  by  its  enemies." 
The  ill-usage  our  author  received  from  the  high  party  is  circumstantially  related  in 

s  *  Review'  for  December  Ifi,  1710,  which  records  some  curious  particulars  : — "  Lest  I 
ehoald  some  time  or  other,  as  Gud  shall  let  loose  their  hands,  fall  into  the  power  of  this 
enraged  party,  give  me  leave  to  show  a  little  how  they  h.-jve  treated  the  author  of  this 
)>aper,  that  it  may  stand  upon  record  against  them;  and  I'll  be  very  brief: — When 
railing  in  print,  bulhnng,  and  hectoring  would  not  silence  him,  letters  were  sent 
threatening  to  murder  him.  His  house  was  marked  to  bo  polled  down  by  the  rabble, 
and  ht  was  assured  by  writing  and  by  messengers  that  ho  had  not  long  to  live.  The  very 
printer  was  threatened  to  have  hiu  house  mobbed  for  printing  it.  Several  attempts  were 
made  to  prosecute  the  paper  at  the  Old  Bailey,  at  GuQdhidl,  and  at  WeFtuiinster  ;  but 
w  hen  no  jury  could  be  found  to  present  it,  and  no  crime  to  i)rosent  for,  that  -n&s.  let  fall. 
Other  measures  were  taken  to  embroil  him  with  the  government ;  but  still  all  was  in 
rain.  When  this  &iilcd,  endeavours  were  made  to  rouse  sleeping  lions,  and  harass  him 
with  dormant  creditors  ;  men  who,  satisfied  with  the  fretjucnt  offers  he  had  made  of  a 
complete  surrender  of  hia  effects,  had  declined  for  seventeen  years  a  fruitless  cruelty 
upon  a  man  who  had  given  such  evidence  of  his  integrity.  However,  some  mischief  of 
this  kind  they  brought  him  into;  and  when  he  had  extricated  Linmelf  from  that,  the 
Mtme  perjured  villain  that  insulted  Mr  Daniel  Burgess  for  a  shiim  prett-uce  well  known, 
u«8JiuIted  him,  took  fifteen  guineas  from  him  to  get  out  of  his  hands  again,  which  extortion 
he  is  now  under  legal  prosecution  for,  and  may  speedily  be  brought  to  justice.  Not  con- 
tent with  this,  the  same  villain  entered  his  house  on  the  Sabbath-day  without  any  legal 
warrant,  or  the  least  pretence,  in  order,  ojion  a  sham,  to  get  him  into  custody,  und  betray 
him,  whether  to  murderers  or  creditors  he  yet  knows  not.  Then  sets  of  rogues  were  em- 
ployrd  after  this  to  take  oat  sham  writs  in  names  not  known,  and  men  that  were  not 
officen  pretended  to  arrest  him  ;  which  jiretended  officers  are  now  under  propecatir»n 
aliio,  and  one  of  them  has  confessed  the  fact.  He  has  been  often  beset,  wayluid,  and 
dogged  into  dark  passages  ;  yet,  when  they  have  actually  met  him,  and  found  him  pre- 
pared for  his  defence,  their  hearts  have  failed  them  ;  for  villains  are  always  cowardly. 
And  all  this,  'tis  evident,  is  for  writing  this  paper. 

"  And  now,  as  if  this  was  not  enough,  Mr  Ksaminrr  is  falling  upon  me  with 
much  noise,  but  little  shot ;  many  ill  names,  but  no  argument.  After  idiot,  which  is 
the  first  mark  of  distinction,  comes  illiterate :  much  wit  in  that,  truly  ;  for  how 
•hould  an  idiot  but  be  illiterate  ?  This  brings  a  remark  into  my  thoughts  that 
1  have  often  had  occaoion  to  make :  we  have  abundance  of  learned  fooln  in  the 
world,  and  ignorant  wise  men.     How  often  have  I  seen  a  man  boast  of  his  letteri 


aod  hiB  load  of  learning,  and  be  ij^orant  in  the  common  uecesaaiy  acqoiremeoU 
that  fit  a  man  for  tbe  service  of  himself  and  of  his  country.  I  know  a  man  at  this  time, 
a  minister,  who  is  a  critic  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  a  complete  master  of  the  Latin; 
ytt  it  would  make  a  man  blush  to  read  a  letter  from  him,  sleep  to  boar  him  preach,  aad 
sick  to  read  his  books.  Again,  I  know  another  that  is  an  orator  in  the  Latin,  a  walking 
index  of  books^  has  all  the  libraries  in  Europe  in  his  head,  from  the  Vatican  at  Rome  Vo 
the  learned  collection  of  Dr  S^ilmon  at  Fleet  Ditch  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  a  cynic 
ia  hehariotB*,  a  fury  in  temper,  nnpolite  in  conversation,  abusive  in  language,  and  ang»- 
Tcmable  in  passion.     Is  this  to  be  leumed  ?     Then  may  I  still  be  illiterate. 

*'  I  hare  been  in  my  time  pretty  well  master  of  five  languages,  and  have  not  lost  tbem 
jnet,  though  I  write  no  bill  over  my  door,  nor  set  Latin  quotations  in  any  part  of  tiM 
*  Review.'  Bat,  to  my  irreparable  loss,  I  was  bred  only  by  halves  ;  for  my  father,  lot- 
getting  Juno's  royal  academy,  left  the  language  of  Billingtigate  quite  out  of  my  educa- 
tion. Hence  I  am  perfectly  illiterate  in  the  ]iulite  style  of  the  street,  and  am  not  fit  to 
converse  with  the  porters  and  carmen  of  quality,  who  grace  their  diction  with  the  beautiM 
of  calling  name«,  and  curnng  their  neighboar  with  a  bo/me  grace.  I  have  bad  the  hoiUNir 
to  fight  a  nucat,  bat  never  could  mueter  the  eloquence  of  calling  a  man  so  ;  nor  am  1 
yet  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  being  lanreated  at  her  Majesty's  bear-garden.  I  hare  also, 
iUiterate  as  I  am,  made  a  little  progress  in  science.  I  read  'EucUd's  Elements,'  and  yet 
never  foand  the  mathematical  description  of  a  teurrilous  gentleman.  I  have  read  logic, 
Vnt  conld  never  oee  a  syllogbm  formed  upon  the  notion  of  it.  I  went  some  length  is 
physics,  or  natural  philosophy,  and  could  never  find  between  the  two  ends  of  nature, 
generation  and  corruption,  one  species  out  of  which  such  a  croature  could  be  formed.  I 
thought  myself  master  of  geography,  and  to  possess  sufficient  skill  in  astronomy  to  hare 
set  np  far  a  country  almanac-writer ;  yet  could  in  neither  of  the  globes  find  either  is 
what  part  of  the  world  such  a  beterogt-neous  creature  lives,  nor  under  the  influence  of 
what  hearenly  body  he  can  be  produced.  From  whence  I  conclude  very  b-ankly  that 
either  there  is  no  such  creatore  in  the  world,  or  that,  according  to  Mr  Examiner,  I  axa  • 
•tapid  idiot,  and  a  very  illiterate  fellow,"* 

De  Fo«  met  with  as  much  injustice  from  the  public  authorities  aa  firom  privaM 
individuals.  The  iuue  of  the  prosecution  above  alluded  to  is  thus  related  by  himaelf:— 
"  It  is  but  lately  that  I  troubled  the  world  with  a  complaint  of  the  barbarous  usage  I 
met  with  from  a  viUatn's  waiting  and  watching  for  me,  under  a  pretence  to  arrest,  tho^if^ 
without  a  warrant,  and  whether  to  murther  or  deliver  me  up  to  those  that  ahould,  is  lik«, 
for  want  of  justice,  to  remain  a  secret.  I  took  up  lately  one  of  these  fellows  with  ashaa 
writ.  He  had  taken  money  of  a  man  employed  by  me  formerly  to  treat  with  hiflo^  b^ 
lieving  him  then  to  have  been  an  officer.  This  villain  I  had  long  pursued,  and  at  lail 
apprehended.  He  begged,  oonfeised,  offered  to  refund  the  money,  and  pay  the  charges; 
bat,  not  discovering  his  aeeompUoee,  he  was  carried  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  not  a 

hundred  miles  from  Sir  H y  B         Idg.     The  justice,  when  he  heard  the  first 

plaint,  readily  granted  hi*  warrant ;  the  ca«e  was  so  black  he  could  not  but  r  I. 
punish  it.  The  rogue  is  brought  before  him,  a  lawyer  appears,  makes  out  tL< 
the  jnitioe  discovered  some  indignation  at  the  crime.  But  aa  soon  as  be  heard  the  pr»- 
■eoutcr  was  Daniel  Da  Foe,  aathor  of  the  '  Review,'  he  calls  the  gentleman  that  plc«ii4 
it  a  rogue,  though  as  honest  a  man  as  himself,  and,  by  the  way,  no  Whig,  disohaijM 
the  warrant,  and  bids  the  villain  keep  the  money  ;  which,  for  all  that,  he  shall  doI  ^ 
nor  shall  the  jnstaee  himself  escape  the  shame  of  bis  partiality,  for  giving  orders  Is 
dieat  to  keep  what  he  owned  to  have  been  unjustly  gotten.  Excellent  jostice  this 
■wke  •  nation  Sourish. 
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"  Well,  this  is  all  on  one  tide"  obeenrve  onr  author,  who  proceeds  to  relst«  a  di»- 
hoiMorkble  transaction  that  implicated  aome  Whigs  : — ''On  board  of  a  Bhip,"  savs  he» 
'*  I  loaded  iome  goods.  The  master  is  a  Whig,  of  a  kind  more  particular  than  ordinary. 
H«  eomea  to  the  port,  my  bill  of  lading  is  produced,  my  title  to  my  goods  andiapated  • 
•0  elaim,  no  pretence  ;  but  my  goods  cannot  be  found.  The  ship  Kailed  again,  and  I  am 
Cold  my  goods  are  carried  back,  and  all  the  reason  given  is  that  tbcy  bcloug  to  De  Foe, 
author  of  tb«  '  Review,'  and  he  is  tamed  about,  and  writes  for  keeping  up  the  public 
endit.  Thus,  gentlemen,  I  aw  ready  to  be  assassinated,  arrested  without  warrant, 
robbed  and  plundered  by  all  sides  ;  1  can  neither  trade  nor  live  ;  and  what  is  this  for  ? 
Only,  as  I  can  yet  see,  because  there  being  facdts  on  both  aides,  I  tell  both  sides  of  it  too 
plainly."* 

Writing  in  the  month  of  March,  De  Foe  says :— "  He  that  will  apeak  at  all  must 
qieak  quickly ;  and  be  that  has  but  a  little  while  to  speak  ought  to  speak  to  the  pur- 
pose." This  remark  was  suggested  by  a  projected  tax  n|>on  printed  papers  and 
pamphlets,  the  object  of  which  was  to  suppress  the  fry  of  small  writers  who  gave  80 
tUQch  annoyance  to  men  in  power.  Pamphlets  now  Hew  about  the  nation  like  hail ;  and  io 
these  the  pretensions  of  all  parties  were  canvassed,  and  their  actions  libelled  according 
to  tlie  humour  of  the  several  writers.  A  ministry  founded  upon  public  opinion,  and 
honest  in  its  designs,  has  nothing  to  fear  from  such  missiles  ;  but  the  one  now  existing 
was  vulnerable  upon  so  many  points  that  there  was  ample  room  for  soreness,  which 
«oold  not  be  healed  by  silence,  nor  by  the  eloquence  of  its  own  writers.  Towards  the 
eifid  «f  this  year  no  fiswer  than  fourteen  persons  were  taken  up  and  held  to  bail  for  print- 
ing seditious  pamphlets  ;  and  as  their  crime  was  not  specified,  they  loudly  complained 
tlut  at  this  rate  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  might  be  converted  into  a  Spanish 
inqoisition.  Upon  a  sabjeet  so  intimately  connected  with  liberty,  so  important  to  the 
dilFntion  of  just  opinions  upon  every  subject  that  is  interesting  to  man,  De  Foe  wrote 
lAlg«ily  and  well  in  his  '  Review.' 

in  the  month  of  March  Uarley  laid  before  the  lloase  of  Commons  his  project  for 
A  tnde  to  the  South  Seas,  a  scheme  upon  which  ho  calculated  for  paying  off  the  national 
d«bt.  The  idea,  however,  was  by  no  means  new,  having  b«en  suggested  to  Godolpbin, 
who  laid  it  aside  until  a  convenient  opportimity  offered  for  giving  it  mature  consi- 
deration ;  nor  did  it  appear  to  be  any  more  than  what  an  ordinary  mind  might  have  in- 
vented. Harley  had  no  sooner  disclosed  it,  than  liochester  and  his  party  vented  their 
ridicule,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  defeat  it ;  but  he  overpowered  opposition,  and  it 
was  received  with  an  implicit  confidence  that  superseded  investigation.  So  great  was 
tlie  infatuation  in  its  favour,  that  it  was  even  extolled  as  an  effort  of  genius  and  patriotism 
ntrpassing  all  his  former  merits. 

A  snbjeet  of  so  much  importance  to  the  country  was  not  likely  to  escape  the  attea- 
tlott  of  De  Foe,  who  discussed  it  at  some  length  in  his  '  Review  ;'  but  he  strips  Uarley  of 
any  claim  to  the  invention.  Ue  had  himself,  long  before,  projected  the  establishment  of 
a  trade  with  South  America,  by  the  settlement  of  a  colony  there  ;  and  had  suggested  a 
plan  «f  the  kind  to  the  government,  as  the  least  costly  and  most  effectual  way  of  dis- 
treMing  Spain,  and  dimiuishing  the  power  and  resources  of  France.  "  I  had  the  honour,"^ 
says  he,  **  to  lay  a  proposal  before  his  late  Iklajesty,  King  William,  in  the  beginning  of 
(bta  war,  fbr  carrying  the  war,  not  into  Old  Spain,  but  into  America  ;  which  proposal  his 
Majesty  approved  of,  and  fully  proposed  to  put  it  in  execution,  had  not  death,  to  our 
nnspeakable  grief,  prevented  him.  An<l  yet  1  would  have  my  readers  distinguish  with 
me,  that  there  is  always  a  manifest  difference  between  carrying  on  a  war  in  America,  and 
settling  a  trade  there  ;  and  I  shall  not  £ail  to  speak  distinctly  to  this  differenee  in  its 
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tum.  And  because  I  purpose  to  dwell  n  little  upon  the  subject,  MiH  to  make  wli&t  I 
bUoII  Bay  on  this  heail,  as,  far  ar  tay  CApftcity  extends, »  perfect  though  short  compeadinm 
both  of  Spuniiih  and  English  commerce  ns  they  ruspect  unch  other,  cither  in  Europe  or 
America,  I  shall  first  lay  down  what  the  circnmi^tancea  of  this  trade  are,  how  carried  on, 
and  by  whom,  and  how  far  we  arc  concerned  in  them."  These  points  are  illuBtmted  bj 
our  author  at  considerable  length.  He  then  proceeds  to  correct  some  misconceptions  of 
our  people  wth  relation  to  this  trade,  which  they  wore  not  to  expect  npon  the  same  fool- 
ing at  the  French  enjoyed  it.  "In  thin,'*  says  he,  "I  am  far  from  designing  to  dis- 
conrage  this  new  undertaking,  which  I  profess  to  boliore  n  very  happy  one  ;  but  to  cor- 
rect theso  wild  notions,  it  seems  needful  to  ascertain  what  we  are  to  understand  bj  a 
trade  to  the  Sooth  Seas,  and  what  not,  that  in  the  first  place  our  encmieis  may  not  mikke 
a  MTong  improvement  of  it,  our  friends  in  Spain  may  not  take  nmbrage  at  it,  and  our 
people  at  home  may  not  grow  big  with  wild  expectations,  which  might  end  in  chagria 
wnd  disappointment."  Ho  soys,  *'  There  is  room  cnongli  on  the  western  coast  of 
America  for  us  to  establish  a  flourishing  trade,  without  encroaching  upon  the 
Spaniards  ;"  and  intimates,  that  there  are  vast  tracts  of  land  which  they  hardly  meddle 
with,  combining  every  advantage  of  toil  and  clim.ite,  besides  plenty  of  gold  and  silver, 
aa  an  c'fFL-ctuiiI  foundation  for  all  manner  rtfcnmmen-e.  The  industry  and  enterprise  of 
the  English  iu  such  u  situation,  he  says,  would  open  a  wide  door  for  the  coneumption  of 
our  munufactures,  and  bring  a  vast  revenue  of  wealth  to  nur  own  country.* 

These  various  matters  were  embodietl  by  our  author  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  ia 
which  he  expressed  his  thonghts  upon  the  subject,  arranged  in  a  methodical  form,  and 
treated  at  full  length.  It  was  published  in  the  following  September,  under  the  title  of 
'  An  Kssay  on  the  South  Sea  Trade.     London  :  1710."     8vo. 

The  station  to  which  Ilarley  had  raised  himself  by  his  intrigace,  when  viewsd  in 
connexion  ^ith  his  political  associates,  occahioned  various  speculations  as  to  hia  futtm 
conduct.  Although  the  mystery  that  he  affected  in  aU  trnnsuctions  of  a  public  nature 
was  such  as  to  set  conjecture  at  defiance,  yet  those  who  imagined  themselves  to  be 
acquainted  with  his  opinions,  argued  upen  the  future  prospects  of  the  nation  as  their  own 
wishes  or  their  political  bias  dictated,  Aa  he  entered  upon  the  ministry  with  large  pro- 
fessions of  moderation,  it  brought  him  the  support  of  those  who  would  have  withheld  it 
from  the  other  ministers.  De  Foe,  who  was  in  this  number,  always  gave  him  credit  for 
the  political  virtue  upon  which  he  so  highly  valued  himself,  and  published  a  work  at  this 
time,  in  which  he  lays  it  doTitu  as  a  motive  for  conciltating  the  public  iu  his  favour.  It 
is  entitled,  '  Eleven  Opinions  about  Mr  H— — y  ;  with  Observations.  London  :  printed 
for  J.  Baker.     17H/' 

The  nattire  of  the  matters  discussed  in  this  pamphlet  obliged  our  author  to  ado^ 
much  circumlocution  in  telling  hiM  story.  In  his  desire  to  forestall  a  favourable  opinioe 
of  Harley,  and  of  the  measures  he  expected  him  to  pumue,  he  is  evidently  hampered  be- 
tween a  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  former  ministers  and  a  reconcilement  to  the  changt. 
It  is,  upon  tbc  whole,  dexterooKly  written ;  and  upon  a  presumption  that  HarUy's 
moderation  would  have  more  effect  upon  the  subsequent  management  than  was  erentoal^ 
the  case.  The  prosecution  of  the  subject  in  another  pamphlet,  of  which  be  holda  out  the 
expectation,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  realized. 

The  tenor  of  this  pamphlet,  and  of  hi«  weekly  writings,  exposed  oar  author  to  nuMb 
obloquy  from  the  Whigs,  who  accumMi  him  of  wavering  in  liis  politics,  and  of  tioMS- 
serving  servility  to  the  ministry.  These  unjust  attacks  he  answered  in  his  *  Review,'  ill 
a  manner  perfectly  satisfactorj'  to  every  impartial  mind.  The  motives  which  guided  hUil 
in  his  line  of  politics  after  the  change  in  the  miuistry  he  thus  describes  i^ 
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"  When  revolntions  happen  at  Conrt,  as  1  have  seen  many,  when  this  or  that  party 
goes  in  or  out,  it  always  lays  the  subject  nndcr  some  difficulties  as  to  his  belLaTiotu' ;  but  one 
general  rule  Acrves  mc  in  all  these  turns.  The  constitation  is  my  guide  ;  so  for  as  the 
tninistry  goes  along  with  it,  every  subject  that  regards  the  general  good,  acquiesces  and 
is  quiet.  The  reason  is  clear — wo  do  not  go  along  with  the  ministry,  but  they  go  along 
with  xys.  There  is  a  manifest  difference  between  a  revolution  in  the  government,  and  a 
revolution  in  the  administration.  The  first  is  a  change  of  the  constitution  itself,  and 
settling  it  upon  a  new,  or  restoring  it  to  its  old  foundation  ;  the  latter  is  only  a  change 
of  persons.  In  the  former  I  have  a  voice  as  a  member  of  the  constitution  ;  in  the  latter 
I  am  puBiTc.  I  may  be  sorry  when  I  see  some  men  put  out,  and  others  put  in,  aa  I 
think  tliey  arc,  or  are  not  likely  to  make  us  happy  and  easy  in  their  administration  ;  but 
I  have  no  more  right  to  challenge  the  sovereign,  than  the  sovereign  has  to  call  a  sulyect 
to  account  for  turning  away  his  scrvauts.  While  they  keep  within  the  circle  of  the  laws, 
and  do  right,  they  go  along  with  me  ;  if  they  do  wrong,  they  go  away  from  tne,  and  I 
go  wrong  too  if  I  follow  them.  He  that  servos  a  minister  of  state,  or  joins  with  him  in 
any  illegal  step,  especially  knowing  it  to  be  so,  is  a  mercenarj',  a  flatterer,  and  ought  to 
be  the  contempt  of  mankind.  But  while  the  ministry  keep  within  the  circle  of  the  law, 
prewrre  the  constitution,  uphold  the  libcrtios  and  interests  of  the  nation,  let  their  per- 
MHU  be  who  or  what  they  will,  without  inquiring  their  names,  it  is  my  duty  to  join  with 
therm.  This  is  the  gulden  mean  by  which  I  regulate  myself.  If  1  give  offence  to  some 
Iiot  friends,  when  aversion  to  persons  runs  them  into  extremes,  I  am  sorry  for  them  ;  for 
I  think  I  act  by  principle.  He  that  tells  me  of  bribery,  and  writing  to  please,  is  first  a 
knsre,  in  charging  me  with  what  he  camiot  prove  ;  and  secondly,  a  fcol,  in  putting  more 
ralne  upon  the  '  Review,'  and  its  author,  than  he  protends  to,  and  suggesting  tliat  his 
pen  is  of  such  consequence  to  the  present  mim'stry,  as  to  make  it  worth  their  while. 
When  the  administration  of  affairs  has  run  wrong,  I  have  never  spared  myself,  but  have 
dared  to  speak  the  truth  in  the  face,  and  in  contempt  of  the  po%vor  of  arbitrary  ministers 
of  state  ;  nay,  in  opposition  to  parliaments  themselves,  when  I  have  thou  ht  they 
invaded  the  liberties  of  their  country,  which  they  were  constituted  to  jirotect ;  and  if  | 
t  see  the  same  cause,  I  daro  do  the  same  thing  agtiin,  and  shall  not  fail  to  do  it, 
let  what  power  or  persons  soever  stand  in  my  way.  But,  till  tho  ministry  break  iu 
upon  the  constitution,  invado  liberty,  encroach  upon  property,  break  the  laws,  and 
oppress  the  subject,  I  cannot  think  it  is  the  duty  or  interest  of  any  wise  man,  to 
earry  on  his  regret  at  any  change  tho  queen  pleases  to  make,  to  such  a  degree  aa 
to  bH  upon  the  persons  that  sttccecd,  only  because  they  are  in  place,  whether  they 
act  amiss  or  no.  They  that  think  otherwise  may  act  as  they  please.  But  it  was 
nerer  my  talent  to  complain  without  ground,  which  would  be  to  obtain  tlie  favour 
of  not  lieing  regarded  when  1  had  cause.''* 

If  we  may  believe  De  Foe,  ho  lived  in  an  age  when  men  were  very  versatile 
in  their  poUtics ;  for  it  was  so  much  the  fiwliion  to  l>o  governed  by  persons  rather 
than  things,  that  "  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  man,  either  Whig  or  Tory,  who 
of  the  same  sentiments  now  tliat  he  was  twenty  years  ago,**t  In  that  age  of 
ilitical  defection,  there  were,  perhaps,  few  writers  less  open  to  the  charge  of  tergi- 
ktion  than  De  Foe,  notwithstanding  the  powerful  arguments  of  a  wife  and  six 
lildren,  with  a  precarious  depenrlance  for  their  support  ;  a  fact  never  told  by  his 
lemies.  In  spite  of  their  calumnies,  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  ho  was, 
irough  life,  the  consistent  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  whilst  upon  minor 
tints,  he  never  allowed  his  judgment  to  he  fettered  by  the  opinions  of  any  party< 
et,   because  ho  did  not  run  tlie  full  career  of  opposition  with  tho  Whigs,   they  set 
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him  down  a*  a  mercenary  writer,  and  iniitted  upon  his  being  in  the  pay  of  llarlej. 
Oldmixon,  who  ia  resolved  never  to  epeak  well,  either  of  De  Foe  ur  of  hi^  paUtoa, 
rep«at«  the  charg«a  against  him,  with  additional  scandal ;  bat  no  credit  ia  to  be  given 
to  a  writer  who  dips  hia  pen  so  deeply  in  the  gall  of  party.  lie  couple*  De  Foe 
with  Swift  as  "  feUow-labourers  in  the  service  of  the  White-Staff ; "  and  saya,  that  "  ho 
paid  De  Foo  better  than  he  did  Swift ;  looking  on  'him  ^a  the  shrewder  head  of  the 
two."  The  same  writer,  in  hi£  life  of  Maynwaring  (p.  168),  aaya,  "  lie  told  me  that  De 
I  Foe>  who  had  bad  rery  great  obligationa  to  my  Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin,  when  he 
began  to  torn  hia  'Reviewb'  agaiiut  bis  benefactor"  (which,  by  the  way,  he  never 
did),  '*  wrote  his  lordship  a  letter  that  he  did  it  in  complimeut  with  the  ina<lnea» 
of  the  times,  and  seemed  to  fall  in  with  those  that  clamoured  agunst  bis  adminis- 
tratioD,  only  that  he  might  get  a  bearing  for  him  in  hia  Eavoor."  A  very  improbable 
story,  and  of  a  piece  with  what  follows ;  "  Nay,  he  was  so  baae  as  to  take  monej 
of  the  Earl  of  Godolphin,  at  the  same  time  that  be  had  a  pension  from  his  sne- 
oeasoi',  who  sent  him  to  Scotland  as  a  spy,  when  the  treaty  of  union  was  afoot,  and 
kept  him  in  pay  ever  after,  as  a  man  whose  conscience  was  exactly  of  a  size  with  his 
own,  and  who  was  fit  for  any  drudgery  he  should  put  him  upon.  Mr  Maynwaring  has 
often  expressed  to  me  his  admiration,  that  either  the  Earl  of  Godolphin,  or  the  Treaoonr 
that  came  sifter  him,  could  put  any  trust  in  such  a  fellow,  or  have  any  opinion  of  his 
capacity,  he  being  the  mo^t  ignorant  rogue  that  ever  scribbled.  Uu  would  never  let  me 
take  any  notice  of  his  '  Ucviews'  (in  the  Medley),  yet  himself  full  upon  one  of  them  in 
a  half-sheet,  and  made  such  a  devil  of  the  author  tliat  he  laboured  a  long  while  after  to 
«le«r  himself  of  so  much  infamy  ;  but  it  was  laid  on  too  thick  and  too  alom  fur  him  to 
wipe  it  off.'*  The  works  of  De  Foe  vindicate  him  from  the  contempt  sought  tu  be  pat 
apon  him  by  this  and  other  writers  ;  and  from  the  other  charges  he  has  satiifautoril^ 
cleared  himself  in  his  *  Ap{ieal  to  Honour  and  Justice,'  and  in  his  '  Review,' 

De  Foe's  next  separate  publication  was  on  the  subject  of  the  pe«ce,  which  ministen 
were  now  negotiating  with  France,  very  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  English  itatitm 
at  large,  with  whom  the  long  train  of  successes  that  bad  attended  the  arms  of  the  con- 
foderatea  against  the  ambitious  French  monarch,  had  rendered  the  war  popular,  as 
affording  a  prospect  of  creating  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  De  Foe,  thou^  his 
opinion  remained  unchanged  aa  to  the  necessity  of  securing  that  object,  was  a  &iend  to 
peace,  provided  it  could  be  obtained  on  safe  and  honoorable  terms,  as  be  contended  thai 
the  cixcinnstanceB  of  the  nation  required  it,  and  the  state  of  the  question  was  now,  in 
some  material  points,  different  from  the  position  w^hich  it  held  in  the  time  of  William. 
Besides  entering  largely  into  the  subject  in  his '  Reriew,'  De  Foe,  in  the  month  of  Marvh, 
sent  forth  "  An  Essay  at  a  Plain  Exposition  of  that  Difficult  Fhraae,  '  A  Good  Peaea.' 
London.    1711." 

In  discussing  this  question.  Do  Foe  refers  to  the  primary  objects  of  the  war,  as  laid 
down  in  the  treaty  of  partition,  aud  the  articles  of  the  grand  alliance,  and  conteadl^ 
that  a  treaty  founded  upon  those  stipulutious  can  be  the  only  basis  of  a  good  peaM. 
Since  the  formation  of  that  alliance,  however,  sn  event  hud  happened,  which  not  being 
foreseen,  could  not  be  pro^'ided  for,  and  would  render  some  alterations  necessary  in  the 
tarma  to  be  insisted  upon.  The  event  hero  referred  to  was  the  acceaaion  to  the  empire 
of  the  Austrian  King  of  Spain,  which  De  Foe  contends  put  an  end  to  bis  claim  upon  tks 
latter  country,  and  rendered  a  new  amuigomcnt  ueceasaiy  to  preserve  a  balance  of  power 
in  Europe  :  for  this  could  nut  be  obtained  by  giving  Spaui  either  to  France  or  Austria. 
It  was  :<i  Uierefure,  that  satibfactiun  must  be  given  to  both  powers  by  a  ' 

tion  of  t:  1 1  dominions,  but  upon  the  nature  of  the  allotmrnt  he  dues  not  ^ 

to  give  an  opinion.     This  must  be  settled  by  a  general  treaty  between  ail  the  powen ; 
and  if  France  did  not  agree  to  reaiionablc  terms,  we  should  only  be  in  the  some  situatioa 
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th«t  we  wen,  and  could  renew  the  war.  It  ia  evident  firom  the  tenoar  of  this  discourse, 
thst  De  Foe  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  King  Philip's  remoTsl  from  the  Spanish  throne, 
and  that  he  thoug-ht  some  e<]aiTalent  might  be  provided  for  the  alliee,  without  compro* 
miaiug  the  honour  of  the  country,  or  defeating  the  wishes  of  the  people  for  pesee.  Plia 
pamphlet  must  have  been  of  considerable  use  to  the  nunisterB,  whilst  it  ia  so  dexterously 
written  as  not  to  compromise  the  polities  of  the  writer,  nor  commit  him  with  the  poUoj 
which  dictated  the  tenon  that  were  finally  a^eed  upon. 

The  reproaches  cast  upon  the  memory  of  King  William,  for  the  Treaty  of  Partition, 
utd  their  revival  at  this  time  for  party  purposes,  awokcned  De  Foe  to  a  renewed  vindi- 
cation of  his  royal  master.  Besides  devoting  his  '  Review '  to  the  subject  upon  the 
anniversary  of  the  Revolution,  he  published,  early  in  December,  *  The  Felonious  Treaty  ; 
or,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Reasons  which  moved  his  late  Majesty  King  William,  of  Glorious 
Memory,  to  enter  into  a  Treaty  at  Two  several  Times  with  the  King  of  France,  for  the 
Partition  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy.'  Our  author  adopted  this  title  in  ridicule  of  John 
Howe,  member  for  Gloucestershire,  who  had  osed  the  tens  in  a  debate  in  the  Honae  nt 
Commons,  for  the  parpose  of  insulting  the  King. 

We  are  now  again  approaching  a  measure  that  had  been  aa  object  of  eamecit 
soficitude  with  high  churchmen  during  the  whole  of  this  reign.  The  menaces  thrown 
out  against  the  EHssenters,  in  the  bold  and  scnselees  declamations  of  the  clergy,  were 
not  empty  words,  but  gave  an  earnest  of  their  designs  upon  the  earliest  opportunity  lor 
putting  them  in  execution.  A  session  of  parliament  having  p4U!fle<l  over  without  any  d»- 
monctrations  in  their  favour,  or  rather  against  the  rights  of  their  fellow  citizens,  they 
began  to  clamour  at  their  friends,  complaining  of  their  slow  paces  towards  the  removal 
of  the  toleration,  and  the  snbstitntion  of  sanguinary  laws  for  the  support  ot  the  church. 
Kot  a  few  of  them  were  looking  forward  to  those  halcyon  days  when  they  were  to  have 
the  custody  of  scrupulous  consciences  ;  when  the  sword  of  the  ohnrch,  which  had  been 
in  a  nuty  state  since  the  Revolution,  should  bo  new-furbisbed,  and  held  up  itt  terrorem 
for  the  confusion  of  all  heretics.  To  prepare  the  minds  of  people  for  what  was  to 
follow,  the  proccedinga  of  both  houses  of  parliament  upon  the  Occasional  Conformity 
Bin,  were  now  re-printed,  with  the  arguments  at  large,  and  "  Reasooa  for  bringing  in 
nieh  an  useful  bin  as  this  must  be  to  the  church  and  kingdom,  this  present  aeaaion  of 
parHamcnt." 

The  long-wished-for  day  at  length  dawned  upon  them.  By  a  strange  eenjnnetion 
of  party  interests  the  WhigB  and  Tories  now  united  to  fasten  upon  the  Dissenters  that 
yoke  of  bondage  which  the  former  had  hitherto  so  sncceaafially  resisted.  Aa  the  miniaten 
had  little  prospect  of  standing  their  ground  but  in  the  event  of  a  peace,  the  Whiga  bent 
the  strength  of  their  opposition  to  that  point ;  and  the  Earl  of  ^'ottingham  having  been 
soured  by  his  exclusion  from  the  ministry,  agreed  to  a  coalition  with  them  in  this  par- 
ticular, upon  the  condition  of  their  giving  up  the  Dissentem.  The  ingratitude  of  these 
men  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  Dissenters  ha*!  always  supported  them  with  the 
whole  weight  of  their  influence,  whether  by  voting  for  them  at  elections,  or  by  contri- 
buting their  money  for  the  support  of  public  credit  by  banks,  joint-stock  companies,  and 
other  ways. 

Those  Whig  writere  who  hare  dealt  oot  the  charges  of  versatility  so  copiously 
against  De  Foe,  would  have  done  well  to  reserve  a  portion  of  their  anger  for  the  Whigs 
upon  this  occasion  ;  but  they  showed  less  regard  for  consistency  than  for  the  interests  of 
party.  The  feeble  assirtance  gained  by  the  Whigs,  as  a  recompense  for  their  loss  of 
honour,  was  for  an  object  as  worthless  as  the  alliance  itself  was  unnatural  and  disgrace- 
ful. This  nobleman  was  of  so  little  real  consequence,  that  he  had  always  been  tbs 
snbject  of  their  ridicule.  "  What  lampooas  was  the  town  full  o^"  says  De  Foe,  "  vhea 
he  encumbered  the  state ;  and  now,  how  oareawed !     And,  to  gratify  a  d«iire  as  prepoa- 
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tcroas  as  all  the  rest,  how  willing  are  Bome  men  to  give  np  tlieir  friends  as  victims  to  this 
convert,  and  to  liis  mighty  interest !  Nay,  Low  <\o  they  ahandoa  the  ju«t  and  righteous 
interest  they  had  before  cBpoaaed,  to  oblige  a  man  of  no  interest  at  all !  Of  what  a 
cam eli on-like  disposition  is  man  mndo  of  !  "  *  As  the  Whigs  were  predominant  in  the 
Lords,  it  is  very  certain  that,  without  this  deruliction  of  principle,  so  iufamous  a  measure 
could  not  have  passed  ;  thoy  must,  therefore,  participato  with  the  Tories  in  its  disgrace, 
which,  says  De  Foe,  "  will  infallibly  ruin  many  hundreds  of  Dissenting  families,  or  caoM 
them  to  act  against  their  consciences  for  bread  ;  which  I  think  is  one  of  the  worst  kinds 
of  persecution."  +  Well  might  uur  author  exclaim,  in  the  words  of  Jnlius  Ciesar,  when 
ho  saw  the  hand  of  his  old  friend  lifted  up  ugainst  hint,  Ei  lu  Brute!  "  The  case  of  the 
Dissenterii,"  says  be,  *'  is  circumstanced  too  similarly  ;  this  mortal  stab  could  have  been 
received  from  no  hand  but  that  of  a  friend.  The  Dissenters  in  England,  as  they  stood 
united  in  interest  with  the  low-chorchmenj  could  have  received  no  fatal  blow  but  from 
themselves.  Three  times  the  united  power  of  their  enemies  had  attacked  them,  and 
could  never  prevail ;  but  given  up  by  their  friends,  they  fidl  of  coarse."  J 

Upon  the  strength  of  this  disgraceful  alliance,  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  brought  for- 
ward his  favourite  measure  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  ISth  of  December,  and  meeting 
with  no  opposition,  it  passed  through  its  several  stages  in  three  days !  Even  Burnet, 
who  was  so  eloquent  upon  a  former  occasion,  now  preserved  a  dead  silence,  and  relates 
the  affair  with  a  brevity  and  taug-froid  that  reflect  no  honour  upon  liis  character.  He 
tells  us  the  Whigs  yielded  more  readily  because  the  court  had  promised  to  carry  the 
measure  in  the  Commons  ;  but  this  should  have  been  a  stimulus  to  their  exertions  in  the 
Lords,  where  they  possessed  the  most  weight.  As  a  sop  to  their  consciences,  Nottingham 
promised  to  draw  the  bill  Hnth  all  possible  temper ;  as  if  it  made  any  difference  to  a  man 
who  is  to  he  butchered  whether  the  act  be  performed  in  a  passion  or  iu  cold  blood  !  The 
title  of  the  bill  was  singularly  curious,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  juggle  then  played  ao 
skilfully  between  politics  and  religion.  It  professed  to  bo  •'  An  Act  for  preserving  tlia 
Protestant  R«Iigion,  by  better  securing  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established  ; 
and  for  confirming  the  Toleration  granted  to  Protestant  Dissenters,  by  an  Act,  intitled 
&e,,  and  for  supplying  the  defects  thereof ;  and  for  the  further  securing  the  Protestant 
Succession,  &c."  To  shut  out  one  quarter  of  the  Protestants,  and  those  the  forthest 
removed  from  Popery,  from  an  interest  in  the  constitution,  wns  rather  an  odd  way  of 
providing  for  the  Protestant  religion  ;  but  no  man  was  so  blind  as  not  to  see  through  the 
artifice  of  these  cunning  churchmen,  who  were  for  playing  off  religion  upon  the  loaves 
and  fishes  of  the  state.  If  the  body  of  the  bill  bore  but  little  affinity  to  its  title,  it  cor- 
responded better  with  the  motives  of  its  supporters.  Not  only  were  Dissenters  to  be 
excluded  in  future  from  all  civil  employments,  but  such  was  the  contagious  nature  of  non- 
conformity, that  henceforward  no  person  in  office  was  to  be  allowed  to  put  his  nose 
within  the  doors  of  a  meeting-house,  gracefully  called  a  conventicle,  without  becoming 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  act.  These  involved  a  forfeiture  of  place,  and  a  fine  of 
forty  pounds  for  each  offence  ;  and  the  unlucky  offender  was  to  j)ay  further  for  his  curi- 
osity by  being  rendered  ineligible  to  any  appointment  until  he  had  passed  through  the 
purgation  of  conformity  for  a  full  twelvemonth.  Such  was  the  eagerness  to  pass  thii 
meuure,  that  it  was  before  the  Commons  only  three  days  ;  and  a  petition  from  the 
foreign  Protestants  in  London  to  be  exempted  from  its  provisions,  was  rejected  with  eon- 
tempt.  The  Dissenters,  justly  alarmed  at  a  measure  so  fatal  to  their  interests,  applied 
to  the  Karl  of  Oxford  to  use  his  influence  in  their  favour  ;  naturally  supposing  tliat  a  man 
who  had  been  neatly  all  his  life  a  Presbyterian,  and  whose  family  was  still  of  the  same 
religion,  would  feel  some  sympathy  for  thei;  wrongs.     But  the  minister  thought  fit  to 
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eacrifice  his  Kligion  to  his  ambitioiij  as  was  the  cage  with  Harcourt,  St  John,  and  otherp, 
who  bow  left  the  Dissenters  in  the  lurch.  The  bill  rcceivpd  the  royal  assent  npon  the 
22iid  of  December,  being  the  eighth  Jtnj  after  its  introdaction. 

By  this  measure  the  Di^seaten  auitainod  a  blow  which  had  been  long  aimed  at 
thorn  by  their  enemies,  but  without  euccess  !  "  A  blow,"  says  De  Foe.  *'  by  which  they 
are  excluded  from  the  common  concern  of  fellow-subjects  in  the  trusts  and  advantages 
of  the  society  they  live  in  ;  by  which  they  are  treated  as  aliens  and  strangers  in  the 
commonwealth,  or  as  persons  dangerous  to  be  trusted  by  the  gorermnent  they  bare  so 
faithfully  and  so  largely  contributed  to  support." 

Whilst  the  bill  was  before  the  Commons,  De  Foe  wroto  strenuously  against  it, 
without  respect  to  persons  or  parties.  He  thought  it  very  hard  that  those  who  were  so 
anxious  for  a  peace  with  France  "  should  bring  along  with  it  the  fetters  and  chains  of 
their  country,  and  especially  those  worst  of  chains,  impositions  npon  conscience.  It 
would  be  a  sad  conclusion  of  the  war,"  eays  be,  "  that  peace  and  persecution  should 
come  together ;  and  therefore,  while  your  Protestant  brethren,  though  dissenting  from 
yoa  in  particulars  which  are  acknowledged  by  yourselves  to  be  indifferent,  continue 
peaceable,  submitting  to  the  laws,  it  is  very  hard  that  they  should  be  oppressed  in  con- 
seienee  at  a  time  when  they  ought  rather  to  be  reaping  with  you  the  consolations  of 
peace,  after  they  have  shared  the  miseries  of  the  war.  C)n  the  other  band,''  addressing 
the  Whigs,  he  says,  "  you  that  are  against  a  peace,  will  you  fortify  your  political  in- 
terests by  giving  up  for  a  prey  those  you  have  so  long  espoused  both  in  their  civil  and 
religions  liberties  ?  Methinka  I  sec  some  people  abroad,  whose  characters  have  for  some 
yean  been  adorned  with  the  word  patriot,  strangely  easy  to  give  up  all  these  things,  that 
they  may  but  strengthen  their  party  interest.  But  this  ia  not  the  first  time  that  some 
people  who  call  themselves  friends  to  the  Dissentcns,  have  offered  to  sacrifice  them  to 
their  enemies  npon  very  mean  conditions."  Our  author  contends  that  the  toleration  was 
a  legal  establishment,  exprestity  stipulated  fur  at  the  Revolution,  and  granted  to  the 
IHnentera  for  the  assistance  they  aflVmled  to  Churchmen  in  bringing  about  that  event. 
Ho  notices  the  repeated  promises  of  the  queen,  who  had  passed  her  royal  word  that  she 
would  preserve  the  toleration  inviolable  ;  and  expresses  his  fears  that  this  was  but  the 
commencement  of  further  breaches  upon  it.  He  forbears  meddling  with  the  proceedings 
in  parliament,  in  consequence  of  the  injunction  of  the  Lords  ;  bat,  says  he,  "  If  perse- 
cuting laws  are  set  up,  and  the  liberty  of  Dissenters  established  at  the  Revolution  ui 
attempted,  God  forbid  that  I  should  cease,  though  humbly,  to  complain  of  the  injury,  let 
what  human  authority  soever  prohibit  it.  If  tbey  make  it  criminal,  I  am  ready  to  suffer  ; 
but  I  will  never  lose  my  little  share  in  the  liberties  of  my  country,  without  crying  ont 
against  both  the  mischief  and  the  contrivers  of  it,  let  them  bo  who  they  will."  * 

In  another  paper  he  makes  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  nation,  which 
had  become  blunted  by  the  inroads  of  bigotry.  After  noticing  the  services  of  the  Dis- 
senters, and  their  contributions  to  the  war,  both  personal  and  pecuniary,  he  says,  "  Many 
of  the  poor  families  who  must  now  lay  down  the  little  places  which  long  importunity 
and  perhaps  some  little  money  luis  helped  them  to,  arc  the  miserable  remains  of  the 
descendants  of  the  French  in  our  colonies,  which  they  assisted  in  taking  ;  and  give  me 
leave  to  say,  many  aro  the  ruined  masters  and  owners  of  ships,  let  out  to  the  public  for 
transporting  King  William's  army  to  Ireland,  who  had  no  provision  made  for  them  till 
they  were  mined  by  the  ilelay.  Some  are  victims  to  parliamentary  deficiencies  ;  and 
thaie  are  a  part  of  the  people  who  are  now  in  a  merciless  manner  to  perish  without  any 
crime,  and  who,  having  first  lost  their  estates  in  the  service  of  the  government,  must  now 
IcMe  their  employ  under  it,  because  they  cannot  bo  hypocrite*.     If  this  is  honourable 
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dealing,  let  our  enemies  themselves  be  judges.  For  my  part,  I  have  no  place  to  loae  t 
no  expectation  of  any  to  give  over.  I  neither  have,  nor  can  accept  of,  any  place  npon 
the  teniu  that  have  been,  any  more  thun  on  the  terms  that  are  now  rt;quired  ;  thongk 
peiliaps  I  have  had  as  many  oifera  and  as  much  family  ocoasion  aa  any  man.  I  cannot 
b«  argrQuig,  therefore,  any  part  of  my  own  inten^st.  The  oorruption  of  the  time*  malrni 
it  necossary  to  eay  this  ;  let  any  man  equally  indifferent  answer  it  if  ha  can."  * 

As  soon  as  the  bill  had  paascd,  De  Foe  published,  in  his  <  Review,'  a  paper  whiclt 
he  layi  waa  handed  about  at  the  time  in  manuscript,  and  was  no  doubt  of  his  own  com- 
position.  "  I  have  met,"  says  be,  *'  with  an  unlucky  paper  in  the  town,  eaid  to  be  ft 
■peech  spoken  by  a  atone  chimney-piece,  which  expoatulatea  thia  matter  very  smartly.*' 
It  was  afterwards  printed  in  another  of  hia  works,t  and  purports  to  be  "  The  Spc««Ii 
Spoken  by  the  Stone  Chimney-piece  in  the  House  of  Lords,"  and  is  thus  introduced  : 
**  The  bill  having  been  read  and  committed,  and  no  lord  nfTering  to  t^peak  against  it,  on 
a  sudden  a  great  noise  was  heard  towards  the  fire,  and  from  a  crack  in  the  Chimney- 
piece  these  words  were  audibly  heard  :- — 

"  '  Wonder  not,  my  Lords,  when  you  sit  mute,  like  statues  of  stone,  that  I  apeak. 
I  am  now  a  Peer,  and  since  you,  with  hearts  harder  than  rocks,  can  tamely  abandon 
those  poor  creatures  who  have  trusted  to  your  protection,  without  saying  one  word  for 
them,  my  softer  stone  catmot  any  longer  keep  silence.  I  have  often  been  witness,  my 
Lwds,  to  the  zeal  and  passion  with  which  some  of  you  have  defended  their  cauce.  I 
hnnl  with  pleasure  those  Reverend  Prelates,  those  noble  patriots,  plead  f«>r  them,  and 
now  1  see  them  sit  more  naconcemed  than  myself.  For  God's  sake,  my  Lords,  what 
meant  yonr  former  leal  ?  or  what  means  your  present  indolence  1  Were  you  in  the 
wrong  when  yon  opposed  what  now  yoo  consent  to?  Or  are  you  now  in  the  wrong,  in 
consenting  to  what  you  before  reckoned  the  greatest  act  of  violence  and  oppresaion  ? 
Speak,  my  Lords  ;  a  reason  of  your  change  is  due  from  you.  (  Here  was  a  long  pause, 
and  all  silent.)  What,  silent  still !  I  conjure  yon,  by  your  honours,  my  Lords,  to  apeak. 
(Here  was  another  pause,  and  yet  silent.)  What,  silent  still!  Oh  shameful  change  t 
Will  not  the  sense  of  honour  move  yon  more  than  statues  ?  Hearken  then  to  me,  and  I 
will  reprove  yon.  1  will  not,  my  Lords,  tell  all  that  I  have  heard  yon  whisper,  while 
you  lolled  on  me  in  your  late  unnatural  caresses ;  I  will  not  expose  you  too  far,  bnt  t 
have  not  been  totally  deaf.  I  heard  what  passed  when  you  sold  your  friends,  and  sold 
them  for  nought — for  a  vote,  for  a  single  worthless  vote,  that  will  desert  you  in  the  mattei 
you  depend  upon  it  for,  and  so  return  upon  you  a  just  retribution.  Was  this,  my  Lorda, 
an  equivalent  for  those  that  had  always  stood  by  you  ;  that  had  endured  mobbing,  plon- 
dering,  burning,  and  all  manner  of  abuses  for  your  sakes  7  is  it  possible  that  after  all  this 
they  should  be  thus  surrendered,  without  one  word  for  them  ?  Who,  my  Lords,  will 
depend  on  you  after  this  ?  Who  will  move  a  &nger  or  lip  in  your  quarrel  ?  Depend 
upon  it,  you  will  miss  your  aim,  yon  have  ruined  your  own  interest,  and  have  lost  tlte 
honour  of  your  former  integrity.  With  what  regret  wiU  you  reflect  on  this  day's  actioa, 
when  you  shall  find  yourselves  the  jest  of  those  that  decoyed  you,  and  thescom  of  those 
that  you  have  abandooud  1  Think  of  this ;  repent  if  you  can,  though  it  is  too  late.'  " 

As  a  last  effort  to  avert  so  obnoxious  a  measure,  our  author  besought  the  (^neen, 
Ui  pathetic  tensa,  to  interpose  her  good  oiiices.  For  this  purpose,  he  drew  np  a 
pamphlet  with  so  much  dispatch,  tliat  it  was  announced  for  publication  in  the  *  Review ' 
for  the  22nd  of  December,  and  bears  the  following  title  :  '  An  lissay  on  the  History 
of  Parties  and  Persecution  in  Britain.'  The  appeal,  however,  vua  in  vain,  for  the 
bigotry  of  tlie  Q,ueen  wa^  as  incurable  as  the  ambition  of  her  miniaton,  and  waa  a 
torment  to  her  subjects  throughout  her  ruign. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  1712,  our  author  waa  engager!  in  some  commercial 
concerns,  the  nature  of  which  remains  iinlmown.  IILb  partner  in  this  speculation  was 
»  Mr  Ward,  who  for  many  years  carried  on  a  respectable  bosiness  as  a  mercer  and 
draper  at  Colebhill,  in  Warwickshire.  He  was  then  a  member  of  the  Estabhslierl 
Church,  but  a  Whig  in  politics,  which  exposed  him  to  the  rage  of  his  High-church 
neighhoarg,  who,  following  the  fury  of  the  times,  raised  such  an  odium  against  him 
M  oocanoned  his  businesB  to  decline,  Mr  Ward  was  the  only  Whig  in  the  town  ; 
bat  being  a  man  of  a  mild  temper,  and  of  inoffensive  manners,  he  gained  the  respect 
•yen  of  his  enemies.  Unable  to  move  him  from  his  principles,  party  malignity  at 
length  triumphed  over  this  deference  to  his  character,  of  which  the  following  anecdote 
furnishes  a  striking  instance.  The  curate  of  Coleshill,  whose  name  was  Badger,  paid 
»  visit  one  afternoon  to  Mr  Ward,  who  hud  the  company  of  other  neighbonrs.  "Whil/^t 
they  wt-re  enjoying  themselvcB  over  a  cheerful  bottle,  the  Jacobite  priest  thought  fit  to 
propose  for  a  toast  the  health  f>f  James  the  Third,  which,  from  prudence  and  principle, 
Mr  Ward  dcchned  to  drink.  This  irritated  the  parson  so  much  that  he  threatened  to 
drive  him  from  the  town,  and  from  that  time  he  lost  his  husines.*.  After  this  occurrence 
til*  spirit  of  malevolence  was  further  manifested  in  the  following  imprecation  written 
Ug»U  bis  door : 

"  Cunc  and  confusion,  hell  and  daniDatkm, 
Be  to  Ward  and  hi»  g'enerntion." 

The  machinations  of  his  enemies  at  length  obliged  him  to  leave  the  to^vn,  and  he 
Mttled  at  Nnncaton,  in  the  same  county.     Whether  it  was  here  or  at  Coleshill  that  he 
hnrtmr  ooonected  with  De  Foe,  is  uncertain  ;  but  if  it  was  at  tho  laat-roentioned  place, 
it  mnat  have  been  previously  to  March,  1712,  when  Mr  Ward  was  still  at  Coleshill. 
Their  scheme,  whatever  it  was,  proved  unsuccessful,  and  Mr  Ward  suffered  considerably 
in  hi«  fortmio  by  it.     The  seeds  of  Jacobitisni  were  sown  at  ColeshiU  by  Mr  Kcttlewell,  [ 
who  was  dispossessed  of  the  vicarage  for  refasing  the  oaths  to  the  government  in  1 690. 
Tbonuu  Carte,  the  historian,  seems  to  have  posseased  the  living  at  this  time,  and  wax  j 
lealons  in  propagating  the   same  anti-rerolution  principles.     Badger  was  probably  his  4 
curate.     The  pohtical  bias  of  the  inhabitants  was  owing  principally  to  the  influence  of  | 
Lord  Digby,  who  owned  most  of  tho  town,  and  was  patron  of  the  liring.     Being  himself 
a  friend  to  the  .Stuarts,  he  took  care  to  place  such   clergymen  there  as  were  sealously 
attached  to    his    own    politics.      Under    such    instructors,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
people  went  astray,  * 


•  The  folly  of  persecution  Dc  Foe  has  strikingly  ponrtrayed  in  the  following  nurrati%'e  : — "  A 
9Vtain  corporation  town,  having  abundancs  of  poor,  large  manufactories,  and  great  trade,  was 
thus  circnniitanccd  1— Tlte  mngistrates,  mayor,  aldermen,  and  town'council,  were  all  Church* 
men  ;  the  master  manufacturers  were  generally  Dissenters ;  at  least,  being  twelve  in  nutn- 
bar,  rIm  ol  them  were  to,  and  the  other  three  hod  the  Binallcst  bnsincss ;  so  that  the  govern- 
awot  of  the  town  was  Tory  and  the  trade  Whig.  Tho  times  ninaing  bard  upon  the  Oi»- 
MOten,  the  laws  were  put  in  execution  against  then:i  in  most  places ;  and  the  raagistratei,  pushed 
00  bjr  the  parsoa,  fell  npun  them  here  also.  Two  mcetlng'hougoa  which  they  had  in  the  town  were 
immediately  demolished,  many  of  the  people  sent  to  prison,  their  minister*  driven  five  miles  off  by 
the  Corporation  Act,  and  the  chief  of  the  Dissenters  prosecuted  in  tho  Eccletiastical  Courts,  to 
excommunf cation,  sei/ing  of  their  goodn,  and  all  manner  of  extremities.  A  gentleman  about  six 
mOes  from  the  place,  who  wns  a  Dissenter,  and  ha<l  a  good  estate  in  that  country,  invited  two  of 
the  principal  persecuted  tradesmen  to  shelter  vrith  liim,  and  gave  them  two  houses  rent-free  in  hui 
village  ;  their  two  minislerft  he  entertained  in  his  house,  and  there  they  preached  every  Sabbath- 
dav.     The  two  tradesmen  Ending  themselves  easy  here,  which  they  could  not  be  in  the  neighbouring 
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Whilst  De  Foe  was  ocenpied  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  industry,  tLo  news-vrritcrs 
assailed  hiH  character  fur  the  purpose  uf  JeHtroying  his  credit.  The  real  groand  of 
offence  waa  the  assistanoc  he  afforded  to  the  ministers  hj  advocating  a  peiice  ;  bat  thcj 
betrsjcd  their  malice  in  diverging  from  that  topic  to  his  private  niisfortones.  One  of  the 
writers  of  whom  he  had  thus  to  complain  was  Ridpath,  who  succeeded  Tutchin  in  the 
conduct  of  the  '  Observator.'  "  Inateud  of  confining  himself  to  public  matters,"  says  De 
Foe,  "  ho  descends  to  personalities,  and,  for  want  of  better  arguments,  reproacliet  me 
with  private  misfortunes,  things  altogether  foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  which  he 
can  on  no  honourable  pretence  mention,  but  merely  renovare  t/olorfm.  While,  to  make 
good  the  deficiency  of  his  reasoning,  he  frequently  called  me  bankrupt,  I  held  my  tongue, 
supposing  he  took  that  for  a  good  proof  that  I  was  wrong  in  all  I  isaid  ;  for  how  ahoold 
a  bankrupt  have  any  sense  ?  Or,  how  should  he  argue  who  could  not  pay  his  debts  ? 
But  finding  this  would  not  movo  me,  he  comos  closer,  and  publishes  in  the  *  Observator* 
that  nobinly  will  trust  me  with  a  shilling.  This,  indeed,  though  it  were  true,  aa  I  thAttk 
God  it  is  a  premeditated  untruth,  weighs  not  one  grain  in  the  scale  of  his  argtunent ; 
yet  it  forces  me  to  speak  a  word  or  two  vaore  than  I  designed.  If  1  had  not  at  thia  time 
in  the  lawful  pursuit  of  my  buiainesH,  by  ii\  hicli,  and  not  by  writing,  as  he  does,  I  get  mj 
bread,  support  a  large  faiiuly,  and  honestly  set  apart  the  overplus,  all  which  this  niA- 
licions  person  has  thus  endeavoured  to  blast  and  overthrow, — if,  I  say,  I  had  not  in  the 
course  of  this  business,  even  at  this  time,  the  trust  of  several  thousand  pounds  in  917 
hand*, — if  I  had  not,  since  the  miafortune  he  reproaches  me  with,  been  trusted  both  with 
public  and  private  money  above  the  value  of  1(M\000/.,  and  if  I  was  not  every  day  oppressed 
with  credit  of  both  gooJa  and  money,  by  friends  whom  I  act  for,  much  more  than  I 
desire,  all  which  business  and  credit  he  has  done  his  utmost  to  ruin  and  prevent,  I  should 
have  said  nothing.  But  as  this  is  my  case,  justice  to  myself,  my  family,  and  such  as  are 
daily  trusting  me,  obliges  mc  to  take  this  notice  of  it." 

De  Foe  then  refers  liim  to  several  persons  of  his  own  acquaintance  who  had  tnuted 
him  with  a  thousand  pounds  at  a  time,  which  he  had  faithfully  discharged ;  and  observes, 
"  Had  what  he  says  been  true,  he,  a  professed  Dissenter,  ought  not  to  have  mentioned  it, 
since  thereby  he  only  calls  to  miud  how  1  suffered  3,600/.  loss  for  a  cause  that  he  owna, 
and  a  party  which  he  ought  to  have  more  respect  for  than  to  force  me  to  upbraid  them 
with  nnkindnesR,  and  to  tell  how  easily  I  could  have  prevented  that  loss  with  advantage, 
if  I  would  have  betrayed  honest  men,  even  some  who  have  since  forgotten  the  ohligation. 
But,  as  he  can,  without  any  just  provocation,  thus  attempt  to  ruin  and  overthrow  a  famOy 

corporation,  soon  reniovcd  their  ramilies  and  working  servants,  and  settled  in  the  village ;  such  of 
the  weavers  and  other  work-peopte  as  were  dependent  upon  them  for  employment  soon  followed, 
and  the  poor  of  the  villag;e  xoon  found  the  sweets  of  it.  In  a  short  time  three  more  of  the  masten, 
with  all  their  ct  ceteras,  followed  the  example,  and  tn  less  than  two  years  all  the  nine  master  manu- 
Cacturcrs  removed,  so  that  the  village  tould  not  receive  the  people  that  followed.  Some  built 
houses,  the  lord  of  the  manor  letting  them  land,  and  giving  ihetn  idl  imaginable  encouragement.  lo 
the  meantime  the  persecution  of  Disseatcrs  slackened,  uiid  they  began  to  preach  openly  in  th* 
new  town.  This  also  drew  many  from  the  corporation,  and  the  trode  increasing  with  the  pcopl**. 
the  village  grew  up  to  a  great  town.  All  this  while  the  corporation  town  decayed,  the  emploTmeiit 
of  the  people  was  gone,  the  weight  of  the  poor  not  only  remained  but  increased,  insomuch  that  tb« 
rate  was  doubled.  The  people  ran  all  away,  not  to  the  village  only,  but  to  the  meeting-house  too. 
to  make  their  court  lo  the  masters  for  work.  These,  leraembcriag  how  they  had  been  used,  en- 
couraged chiefly  those  that  were  Dissenters,  so  that  hundreds  went  to  the  meeting-house  who  need 
to  go  to  church,  for  fear  of  losing  their  work.  By  tho  industry  of  some  and  the  charity  of  others, 
all  their  real  poor  were  provided  for,  and  the  few  that  remained  in  the  Tory  corporation  K-rred 
only  to  show  the  ruins  of  a  good  town,  and  the  fatal  effects  of  crucrty  and  persecution.  Some  cor- 
porations In  England  besides  C ,"  observes  De  Foe,  "  may  take  a  hint  from  this  story."— 
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■trugglingwitba  known  and  unwearieil  (liligeuce  to  recover  its  misfortunes,  and  do  juetice 
t«  aHthe  world,  so  I  cheerfully  ilepeiid  upon  it,  tbat  God  will  not  suffer,  so  malicious  h 
porpoM  to  have  its  effect."  Do  Foe  tlicn  gives  notice  tbat  be  ia  ready  to  return  all 
^oods,  money,  and  etFects  entrusted  to  bim,  to  such  jicraona  as  may  have  been  rendered 
nneaiy  by  this  villationB  attempt  to  stab  his  reputation.*  Thia  was  not  the  only  occa- 
sion upon  which  our  author  bad  to  compluin  of  the  injustice  of  Ridpatb  ;  but  he  meets 
his  attacks  with  gentleness,  and  scorns  to  return  the  ill-language  tbat  was  meted  out  to 
him  by  his  adversary.  "  I  own  it  is  my  affliction,"  saya  he,  "  to  be  used  so,  having  not 
given  the  least  occasion ;  but  it  is  my  duty  when  reviled  not  to  revile  again.  Time, 
perhjips,  will  better  inform  any  one  tbat  these  people  shall  deceive  ;  I  only  reajember  that 
this  nmc  man  assailed  me  in  the  very  same  manner  with  being  emptoycd  by  the  late 
ministry,  and  flew  as  much  in  their  faces  for  mismanagement,  and  in  mine  too  for 
defending  them,  as  ho  docs  now.  And  yet  he  cannot  charge  me  with  one  word  wliich 
contradicts  anything  I  said  then,  nor  reflecting  on  the  cause  I  ever  esponsed,  which  I 
hope  is  the  cauRC  of  truth.  I  might  go  back  to  bis  reviling  King  William,  but  T  say  no 
more  ;  nor  shall  I  give  any  more  answers  to  anything  he  thinks  fit  to  say,  till  he  can 
nssnme  no  much  of  the  Christian  as  to  say  nothing  but  what  ho  can  prove,  and  so  maoh 
of  the  gentleman  &a  to  give  good  language."t 

De  Foe's  next  production  was  a  pamphlet,  entitled  •The  Conduct  of  Parties  in 
England,  more  especially  of  those  Whigs  who  now  appear  against  the  new  Ministry,  and 
a  Treaty  of  Peace.  London,  1712;"  wherein  much  information  is  brought  together 
relating  to  the  factions  of  tlie  reign,  and  the  party  distinctions  by  which  they  were 
known.  In  exposing  the  inconsistency  of  the  ^liigs,  the  author  abstains  from  those 
texms  of  vituperation  which  were  dealt  out  against  them  by  the  Tories,  and  censures 
tbem  chiefly  for  joining  with  a  set  of  men  who  were  equally  enemies  to  the  lat«  and  prc- 
■ent  ministr}-. 

Next  appeared  '  Tlie  Present  State  of  Parties  in  Great  Britain :  Particularly  an 
Jnqairy  into  the  State  of  the  Dissenters  in  England,  and  the  Presbytenans  in  Scotland. 
1712.'  A  work  containing  a  good  historical  view  of  the  times,  illustrated  by  some 
useful  documents,  and  abounding  in  good  senao  and  manly  feeling. 

The  delicate  hand  with  which  De  Foe  now  touched  the  acta  of  the  government,  and 
Itis  forbearance  upon  topics  which  must  have  deeply  engaged  his  feelings,  induced  many 
to  mupeet  that  be  was  bribed  by  the  ministers,  fiat  the  saggestion  was  as  unfounded 
a«  it  was  nnworthy  ;  his  conduct  being  wholly  governed  by  prudential  motives,  and  by 
delicacy  towards  the  chief  minister,  from  whom  ho  had  formerly  received  benefits.  Some 
printed  papers  having  been  circulated  to  his  disadvaQtage,  he  thought  it  oecessary  to 
interpose  the  following  defence  : — 

"  I  remember  a  malcontent  of  a  reign  not  many  years  behind  us,  whether  he  wrote 
Pagan  or  Protestant  *  Post- Boys,'  *  Examiners,*  or  what,  authors  are  not  agreed,  when 
SM  vgnment  was  brought  a  little  too  close  to  him,  said,  '  Sir,  you  would  rail  as  I  do,  if 
yon  were  not  bribed.' — *  Ay,'  replied  the  other,  '  anc]  you  would  be  quieter  than  1,  if 
anybody  would  bribe  you.'  "  Upon  this  De  Foe  remarks,  "  Three  sorts  of  men  always 
rail  at  a  govemraeut.  First,  those  whose  opinion  of  their  own  merit  makes  them  think 
they  are  never  well  enough  rewarded.  The  second  sort  are  those  who  having  enjoyed 
favfiurs,  l»ut  being  found  unworthy,  are  discarded  from  their  offices  ;  these  always  rail  as 
if  they  ha<l  never  been  obligeil.  But  we  have  a  third  sort  of  people  who  always  go  with 
their  mouths  open,  in  order  to  have  them  stopped  ;  like  u  sort  of  dogs  I  have  met  with, 
that,  when  they  attend  under  yoar  table,  bark  that  they  may  be  fed.  I  remember  a 
man  of  some  note  who  practised  this  with  great  success,  and  canted  a  long  wHlo  in  the 
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HoTue  of  Commons  tiboat  abases  in  the  management,  misapplying  the  pnblio  trM> 
Rore,  making  feloniouo  treaties,  and  the  like  ;  bat  a  wise  old  fox  no  sooner  halved  hii 
den  to  thiR  badger,  bat  he  pat  a  stop  to  the  clamoar,  and  the  nation's  treasure  una  ttertt 
misapplied  since,  because  a  good  share  of  it  ran  his  vmy,"  Our  anther  here  alludes  to 
John  Howe,  M.P.,  in  this  and  the  former  reign,  who  was  made  joint  paj-master  of  the 
forces  with  Sir  Stephen  Fox. 

Our  author  continoes,  *'  He  that  takes  a  bribe  is  a  traitor  to  his  own  principle*  and 
to  Lis  country.  It  hat  been  the  fate  of  these  nations  to  be  always  plagued  with  eucb 
Termin  ;  but  I  never  knew  any  real  giK>d  come  of  buying  them  oflF,  and  therefore  just 
goTpmments  always  let  them  alone."  De  Foe  intimates  that  the  railcrs  of  his  day  wer* 
of  too  little  tmpoTtancfl  to  be  bought  off.  "  For  my  own  part,  I  must  needs  be  perfectly 
free  from  the  scandal  ;  and  if  the  rest  had  not  more  vanity,  they  would  leave  off 
expecting  it.  I  do  not  believe  many  of  the  writers  of  this  age  were  ever  offered  a  bribe  ; 
and  I'll  clear  them  of  that  scandal  upon  the  same  foot  as  I  do  myself,  believing  that  the 
ministry  know  Vietter  what  to  do  with  their  money  ;  therefore,  whatever  honour  they  do 
me  that  way,  I  am  in  no  condition  to  return  it.  I  have  written  this  upon  account  of  two 
printed  papers  relating  to  myself,  of  which  the  anthars  have  so  far  owned  themdelvet 
ashamed  as  to  let  them  but  just  see  the  world  and  retire  :  and  upon  account  of  thow 
who  boaat  of  their  l>eing  employed  by  the  government,  when  what  they  write  ia  wan* 
dalouB  even  to  human  society." 

The  Preface  to  the  eighth  volume  of  the  '  Review,'  published  at  this  period,  givw  • 
narratiTc  of  the  treatment  he  had  received  during  its  progress,  and  relates  some  affeetiiig 
parttcolars  of  his  past  life,  as  well  as  of  the  existing  state  of  his  circumstances.  Althoogill 
the  narrative  is  rather  long,  yet  it  throws  so  much  light  upon  his  personal  affairs,  and  is 
■0  descriptive  of  his  real  character,  that  to  suppress  it  would  deprive  the  prevent  work 
of  an  important  document. 

"  I  have  now  finished  the  eighth  volume  of  this  work,  uad  a8  this  particular  part 
has  been  the  subject  of  as  much  clamour  and  noise  as  any  of  the  former,  though  no  a 
different  account,  and  from  different  people,  I  cannot  close  it  without  giving  sooie 
account  both  of  it  and  of  myself.  From  the  beginning  of  this  undertaking,  which  I  tunc 
BOW  earned  on  almost  ten  years,  I  have  always^  according  to  the  best  of  my  jadgmeot, 
calculated  it  for  the  support  and  defence  of  truth  and  liberty.  I  was  not  so  weak  wIwd 
I  began  as  not  to  expect  enemies,  and  that  by  speaking  plain,  both  to  i>ctboiis  and 
things,  I  should  exasperate  many  against  both  the  work  and  the  author,  and  in  that 
expectation  I  have  not  been  deceived. 

"  I  confess  I  did  not  expect  that  if  the  same  truth  summoned  me  to  differ  from  the 
people  I  was  serving,  they  would  treat  mc  as  they  do  for  it.  I  own  I  thought  an  onio* 
temipted  fidelity,  and  steady  adhering  to  an  honest  principle  for  near  forty  years,  would 
have  been  some  plea  in  my  behalf,  and,  if  not,  that  suffering  the  shipwreck  of  tny  ft>r^ 
tunes,  which  were  at  that  time  rec^tvering,  and  by  the  bounty  of  his  late  majesty,  in  a 
fiur  way  of  being  restored  ;  suffering  all  the  indignities,  ponaltios,  and  punishments,  an 
enraged  party  could  inflict  upon  me,  and  above  three  thousand  pounds  loss  ;  I  tmj  I 
thought  this  might  have  lodged  a  little  in  the  brcuiits  of  tny  friends,  and  might  hart 
allowed  them  at  least  to  examine,  before  they  condemned  me,  whether  tliey  did  tnt 
wrong  or  no. 

"  I  thought  that  while  I  had  given  such  proof  that  I  could  neither  be  bribed  ftumtl* 
troth,  or  thrcateued,  or  terrified  from  my  principles,  it  might  at  least  be  a  gromid  far 
impartial,  honest  men  to  examine  before  they  censured  me.  But  I  have  found  nil  this  \ti 
vain  ;  and  as  if  forfeiting  my  reason  as  well  as  my  estate  were  a  debt  from  me  to  (ha 
petty  I  espoused,  I  am  now  hunted  with  a  full  cr^-,  Acteon  like,  by  my  own  friciuU,  I 
won't  call  them  hounds,  in  spite  of  protested  innocence  and  want  of  evidence  against  thr 
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vnoine  aetue  of  what  I  writo,  against  fair  arguing,  uguiuiit  all  niodfuty  auil  sense,  con* 
enmcd  by  common  clauiour  as  writing  for  money,  for  particular  pcrsooB,  hy  great  men'i 
irections,  and  the  like  ;  evory  tittle  of  which  1  hare  the  tegtiinoDy  of  my  own  con- 
eience  ia  abouunahly  ialac>,  and  the  accuserB  must  havu  the  accueation  of  their  own 
OMMimieet  that  they  do  not  know  it  to  be  true. 

"  I  cannot  eay  it  has  not  given  me  a  great  deal  of  disturbance  ;  for  an  ungmtdful 
BMtiuent  by  a  people  that  I  had  run  all  tuanner  of  risk  for,  and  thought  1  could  have 
iad  for,  «MU>ot  but  touch  a  less  gensibte  temper  than  I  think  mine  to  be  ;  but  I  ihaok 
(•d  that  operation  is  over,  and  I  endcavoux  to  make  other  uxes  of  it  than  perhaps  ths 
««ple  themsulves  think  I  do.  First,  I  luok  in,  and  upon  the  narrowest  search  I  can 
■kk0  of  my  own  thoughts,  desires,  and  ilesigns,  I  find  n  clear  untainted  principle,  and 
MMeqseatly  an  entire  calm  of  conscience,  founded  upon  the  aatisfying  sense,  that  I 
nitlwT  am  touched  with  bribes,  guided  or  iuiluenced  by  fear,  favour,  hope,  dcpeudenoe, 
9  nward  from  any  person  or  party  under  heaven  ;  and  that  1  have  written,  and  da 
nite,  nothing  but  what  ia  my  native,  free,  undirected  opinion  and  judgment,  and  which 
rma  bo  many  years  ago,  as  I  think  I  made  unanswerably  appear  by  the  very  last '  Review* 
f  thm  Tolome. 

^  "  Nest,  I  look  up,  and  without  examining  into  Hia  ways,  the  sovereignty  of  whose 
Evidence  I  adore,  I  submit  with  an  entire  reingnation  to  whatever  happens  to  me,  as 
Niling  by  the  immediate  direction  of  that  goodness,  and  for  such  wise  and  glorious  endfl 
Bf  however  I  may  not  yet  sec  through,  will  at  last  issue  in  good,  even  to  me  ;  fully 
lcf>endiBg  that  I  shall  yet  be  delivered  ^m  the  power  of  slander  and  reproach,  and 
Im  nooerity  of  mj  conduct  bo  yet  cleared  up  to  the  world  ;    and  if   not,  Te  Devm 


^  In  the  third  place,  I  look  back  on  the  people  who  treat  me  thus,  who,  noiwith- 
jing  under  the  power  of  their  prejudices  they  fiy  upon  me  with  a  fury  that  I  think 
,  and  nnjust ;  yet  as  I  <loubt  not  the  day  will  still  come  when  they  will  be 
I  aaiWeeived  in  me,  I  am  far  from  studying  their  injur}',  or  doing  myself  justice  at 
expense,  which  I  could  do  with  great  advantage.  It  is  impossible  fur  the  Dissenten 
nation  to  provoke  mo  to  be  an  enemy  to  their  interest ;  should  they  fire  my  house, 
my  family,  and  assaaginate  my  life,  I  would  ever  requite  them  in  defending 
llieir  cauiie,  and  standing  to  the  last  against  all  those  that  should  endeavour  to  weaken 
tt  reproach  it.  But  this  is,  as  1  tbiuk  it,  a  ju«t  and  righteous  cause,  founded  upon  the 
[rent  principle  of  trutli  and  liberty,  which  I  am  well  assured  I  shall  never  abandon. 
.  that  I  am  insensible  of  being  ill  treated  by  them,  or  that  I  make  any  court  to  their 
When  any  party  of  men  have  not  a  clear  view  of  their  own  case,  or  a  right 
vledge  of  their  own  interest,  he  that  will  serve  them,  and  knows  the  way  to  do  it, 
aooat  be  ccirtain  not  to  please  them,  and  must  be  able  to  see  them  revile  and  reproach 
kim,  and   use  him  in  the   worst  manner  imaginable,    without  being  moved  either  to 

Ebem  ill,  or  refrain  from  doing  them  good  ;  and  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  that 
d  which  I  thank  God  I  cheerfully  obey,  viz.  to  pray  for  them  that  despitcfolly 
I  have  not  so  ill  an  opinion  of  myself  as  not  to  think  I  merit  better  nsage 
bmn  the  Diraenters,  and  I  have  not  so  ill  an  opinion  of  the  Dissenters  as  not  to  think 
Ihej  will  some  time  or  other  know  their  friends  from  their  enemies  better  than  tliey  do 
Bpw  ;  Dor  have  1  so  far  forgot  my  friends  as  not  to  own  a  great  many  of  them  do 
llready.  I  remember  the  time  when  tlie  same  people  treated  me  in  the  sume  manner 
the  book  called  ^  The  Shortest  Way,'  kc,  and  nothing  but  suffering  for  them 
vnx  open  their  eyes.  He  that  cleared  up  my  integrity  then  can  do  it  again 
method,  and  I  leave  it  to  him.  Ad  te  quacunque  vocat  is  my  rule ;  my 
\j  and  practice  is  patience  and  resignation ;  and  in  this  1  triumph  over  all  the 
r»  repnach,  slander,  and  raillery  in  the  world ;  in  this  I  enjoy,  in  the  midst  of  a 
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and  am  in  a  great  measare  able  to  say  feelingly  and  effectually,  the  following  Una*, 
which  I  recommend  to  the  world,  not  only  as  the  fruit  of  my  own  experience,  but 
for  the  practice  of  alt  auch  as  know  how  to  valae  it,  and  think  they  need  it."  De  Foe 
here  inaerts  a  poem  of  a  hundred  and  Hixteuu  lines,  exprestare  of  his  contempt  of  tb« 
world,  and  hia  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  Providence,  under  whatever  fate  may  \tt 
determined  for  him. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Thk  subject  that  now  engrossed  the  principal  share  of  pabUc  attention,  waa  tlrt 
negotiation  for  pence.  The  preliminiiries,  after  much  altercation  M'ith  the  allioa,  bdag 
at  length  adjusted,  they  were  oomiuonicuted  t<»  the  British  parliament  upon  the  Gth 
of  June,  1712.  When  the  terms  became  known,  they  created  loud  murmurs  in  tie 
nation ;  nor  wore  they  better  received  upon  the  continent.  Much  dexterity  w^as  naeJ 
to  procure  them  a  favourable  reception  in  parliament,  where  the  Duke  of  Marlboroogfc 
■aid,  "  they  were  directly  contrary  to  her  majesty's  engagements  with  her  aHies, 
mllied  the  triumphs  and  glories  of  her  reign,  and  would  render  the  English  name  odiooa 
to  all  other  nations."*  In  spito  of  remonstrance,  an  address  of  concurrence  wm 
hastily  voted  ;  and  to  prevent  any  further  discussion  of  so  diaagrceablc  a  subject,  thf 
miaiatera  adjourned  the  parliament  upon  the  21st  of  June,  and  thus  relieved  themaelna 
tcoui  ft  storm  of  opposition  with  which  they  were  threatened. 

The  most  difficult  part  they  hud  now  to  encounter,  was  to  reconcile  the  peopb 
to  their  measures  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  the  country  was  deluged  with  publica* 
tions  for  and  against  the  petice,  which  occasioned  a  great  fluctuation  in  public  opi 
The  war  of  the  pen  was  carried  on  with  the  most  acrimonious  feelings,  and 
lidcs  descended  to  the  grossest  personalities.  In  order  to  fix  an  odium  upon  the  lata 
ministers,  and  to  justify  an  unmanly  persecution,  charges  of  fraud  and  peculation 
brought  against  them.  Libi:la  to  this  effect  were  circulated  against  Marlboroi^^ 
Godolphin,  and  Walpolu  ;  whilst  the  ]>urity  and  patriotism  of  their  succesaon  wmt 
landed  in  the  most  extravagant  strains.  ^'  In  tho^e  times,  nothing  was  more  oonmiM 
than  crimes  without  any  accuser,  judgment  >vithoiit  consideration,  and  condcnuutua 
without  either  defence  or  pnni8hmeQt."t  Those  who  opposed  the  terms  of  the  i"—.c^. 
were  either  treated  with  extreme  insolence,  or  harassed  with  prosecutions  at  1. 
whilst  the  hirelings  uf  the-  ministry  were  allowed  to  riot  in  reproach  and  slander,  vd 
to  attack  the  strong-holds  of  the  constitution  with  impunity.  The  allies,  who  had  eos* 
triboted  80  essentially  to  the  glory  of  the  English  arms,  were  now  shamefully  tradoi 
charges  of  treachery  and  misconduct  in  the  war  were  heaped  upon  them  ;  and 
were  accused  of  entertaining  designs  labversive  of  the  trade  and  other  interests  of 
British  empire. 

Amongst  the  productions  of  the  period,  was  '  A  Letter  firom  a  Tory  Fr«ebolder  t» 
Representative  in  Parliament,  upon  her  Majesty^s  most  gracious  speech  to  both  (I 
oa  the  subject  of  Peace,  June  fi,  1712.'    London,  1712.    8vo.    Tlie  writer,  who  was  a 
in  disguise,  lavishes  much  of  his  abuse  upou  De  Foe,  whom  ho  accuses  of  changing  sidsa, 
brings  forward  other  charges,   made   before    by   Ofdmixon,   who   waa   pr^itably 
author  of  this  pamphlet.    He  says,  "  that  the  Whigs  now  universally  disowned  hiB  i 
and  amongst  other  calumnies,  he  accuses  De  Foe  of  advocating  a  war  with  th«i 
who,  in  consequence  of  the  policy  pursued  in  England,  showed  a  disposition  to  cool 
the  war  in  conjunction  >%-ith  tho  Emperor.    Bat  for  such  a  charge  thei^  wm  no4 
least  foundation,  and  it  could  only  have  arisen  from  a  desire  in  tho  Whigs  tv  id' 
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De  Foe  with  the  miniaturs,  who  during  tho  nogociation  displayed  anything  bat  friendly 
feelings  towarda  the  Dutch,  lii  reply  to  the  charg«,  he  says,  "  If  it  be,  na  some  pretend, 
in  the  last  foreign  news,  that  we  are  now  runaing  headlong  into  a  war  with  the  Dutch, 
vrhieh  I  look  upon  as  the  woret  circumstance  that  can  befal  this  nation,  I  uhall  con- 
vince tboae  who  would  maliciously  suggest  tne  to  be  writing  for  it,  that  they  are  in 
the  wrong.  It  has  been  all  along  my  argrument,  and  I  have  seen  no  answer  to  it,  that 
Britain  and  Holland  are  the  essential  strength  of  the  Protestant  interest  in  Europe  ; 
and  in  that  respect  their  interests  are  insepariible.  It  is  for  uniting  these  that  I  havw 
always  pleaded  against  the  union  of  Spain  with  any  Popish  power  in  Europe.  I  appeal 
to  all  who  read  what  I  write,  that  tho  dividing  this  great  prize  has  been  my  aim  all 
along,  though  reproached  and  misunderstood.  The  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  Pro- 
testant interest  depend  upon  the  joint  power  of  the  confederated  Protestants,  and  this 

most  be  built  upon  the  auiun  of  the  British  and  Dutch I  profess  to  be  as  entirely 

against  a  war  with  the  Dutch  as  it  is  possible  for  any  man  that  has  the  good  of  hia 
country  at  heart.  But  if  men  were  to  read  other  people  as  they  read  me,  truth  may  be 
tamed  into  falsehood,  and  the  Scripture  into  W«.«phemy." 

Tlie  treaty  of  peace,  after  a  protracted  ncgociation,  was  at  length  signed  at 
Utrecht,  upon  the  11th  of  April,  1713.  The  English  ministers  had  grown  weary  of  it« 
delay,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  address  of  the  French  negociators,  who,  taking 
advantage  of  the  discord  that  reigned  amongst  the  allies,  added  to  their  demands,  and 
extorted  concessions  which  they  could  not  have  meditated  but  for  the  misplaced  confi- 
dence of  the  English  court.  Intimidated  by  hostile  threats,  which  in  all  probability 
were  never  meant  to  be  executed,  tho  Dutch  beciune  a  party  to  the  peace  ;  but  the 
emperor  continued  the  war  a  year  longer,  when,  finding  himself  unequal  to  maintain  it 
BBgle-handed,  he  sought  refuge  in  a  treaty.  Thus,  a  war  which  had  been  conducted  for 
•o  omoy  years  with  unexampled  success,  was  concluded  with  satisfaction  only  to  the 
enemy.  The  objects  for  which  the  nation  bad  embarked  in  it  was  entirely  abandoned  ; 
the  fruits  of  many  splendid  victories,  obtained  at  an  immense  oost  of  blood  and  treasmv, 
were  wantonly  thrown  away  ;  and  the  repose  which  the  ministers  expected  to  derive 
from  it  was  disturbed  by  factions  in  the  cabinet,  which  in  a  short  time  accomplished  its 
orerthrow. 

In  the  odium  shared  by  those  writers  who  supported  tho  peace  De  Foe  largely 
p«rtieipatc<I.  From  the  commencement  of  the  treaty  he  had  declared  himself  a  friend 
to  peace,  provided  it  could  be  obtained  upon  honourable  terms.  These,  it  is  true,  he 
never  defined  very  explicitly  ;  but  he  always  contended  for  a  jiartition  of  the  Spanish 
dominions,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Partition  Treaty,  and  from  this  point  he  never 
severed.  In  expounding  his  opinions  he  showed  no  slight  degree  of  tact,  and  argned  in 
terms  much  too  general  to  entitle  him  to  the  character  of  a  partizan.  It  is  evident  from 
his  writings  that  he  never  appeared  as  the  ostensible  advocate  of  the  ministers,  nor  com- 
mittei)  himself  to  an  approval  of  their  policy,  except  upon  some  commercial  matters 
that  accorded  with  his  judgment.  His  attachment  to  Harley  was  indeed  so  fiir  a  snare 
to  him  as  to  impose  silence  upon  those  points  of  his  policy  which  he  could  not  approve, 
and  to  prevent  that  bold  avowal  of  his  opinions  to  which  he  gave  free  scope  undertheformcr 
ministry.  This  forbearance  of  hostility  was  construed  by  his  opponents  into  an  approbation 
of  the  ministers,  and  gave  rise  to  the  calumny  of  his  being  one  of  their  retainers.  For  this, 
iMmever,  there  was  not  the  smallest  foundation  ;  and  if,  in  the  early  part  of  their  career, 
he  gave  them  credit  for  principles  which  but  ill  accorded  with  their  subsequent  conduct, 
it  tnuHt  l>e  set  down  to  his  confidence  in  the  chief  minif^tor,  and  his  desire  to  make  the 
k>ciit  of  a  ministry  which  he  could  not  avoid.  After  the  peuce  was  concluded,  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  ac(iuiesee  in  it,  although  he  did  not  ap]>rove  of  its  stipulations  ;  bnt  this 
acqaietoenoe  being  construed  by  the  Whigs  into  a  tacit  approval,  htf  became  obnoxious 
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to  their  resentment  equally  with  those  who  wrote  expressly  ia  its  defeaco.  A  writer  of 
tUeae  times,  referring  to  what  De  Foe  Imd  written  ou  the  subject,  says,  "  I  know  that 
author  to  he  u  sensible  and  judicious  man  ;  for  his  honesty  and  integrity,  lot  him  defend 
himself  M  well  as  he  can  ;*'  *  and  the  writer  goes  on  to  treat  our  author  as  a  political 
apostate,  associating  him  with  Swift,  Dyer,  and  Roper,  in  no  measured  terms  of  censure. 
As  the  writers  just  mentioned  were  the  constant  atipporters  of  the  minLsters,  it  is  rather 
remarkable  that  they  should  have  heed  amongst  the  most  inveterate  of  Dc  Foe*8p«Ktieal 
opponents,  and  it  is  of  itself  a  sofficicnt  confutation  of  the  calumaies  of  the  Whigs,  la 
the  '  Appeal  to  Honour  and  Justice '  will  bo  found  a  clear  and  explicit  avowal  of  his 
sentiments  upon  this  subject. 

Finding  hmisclf  ill  treated  by  all  parties,  De  Foo  says  ho  declined  writing  at  all, 
and  for  u  great  part  of  a  year  never  set  pen  to  paper,  except  for  the  '  Review,'  To  avoid 
I)ubUc  clamour,  he  now  >vitbdrew  to  the  north  of  England,  and  it  was  probably  at  thi« 
time  that  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Yorkshire.  In  Watson's  '  History  of  Halifax,'  he  is 
mentioned  amongst  the  distinguished  residents  in  that  town,  and  is  said  to  hare  lodged 
at  the  sign  of  the  Rose  and  Crown  in  the  Dack  lane,  Watson  adds,  that  he  was  forced 
to  abscond  for  his  political  writings,  which  was  very  possibly  the  fact.  De  Foe  here  cul- 
tivated an  acquaintance  with  Dr  Nettleton,  the  pbywcinn,  and  Mr  Nathaniel  Priestley, 
the  disauntiug  minister,  ancestor  of  the  cekbrated  writer  of  that  name. 

<  If  the  first  separate  publication  upon  which  our  author  etnployed  himself  in  hia 
retirement,  be  has  given  the  following  account : — *'  Obsen'ing  the  iusoleuco  of  the  Jacobite 
party,  and  how  they  insinuated  fine  things  into  the  heads  of  the  common  people  of  the 
right  and  claim  of  the  Pretender,  and  of  the  great  things  he  would  do  for  us  if  he  was 
to  come  in — of  his  being  to  tnm  Protestant— of  his  being  resolved  to  mnintHiu  our  liber- 
ties, support  our  funds,  give  liberty  to  Dissenters,  and  the  like  ;  juid  finding  that  the 
people  began  to  be  deluded,  and  tliat  the  Jacobites  gained  gromid  among  them  by  these 
insinuations,  I  thought  it  the  beat  service  I  could  do  to  the  I'rotestant  interest,  and  th« 
best  way  to  open  the  people's  eyes  to  the  advantages  of  the  Protestant  succcssiua,  if  I 
took  some  course  effectually  to  alarm  the  people  with  whut  they  really  ought  to  expect 
iT  the  Pretender  should  come  to  be  king  ;  and  this  made  nie  set  pen  to  paper  again." 

De  Foe  contlnuea ;  "  In  order  to  detect  the  influiuie  of  Jacobite  eiui»siirie«,  ai 
above,  tho  first  thing  I  wrote  was  a  small  tract,  called  *  A  Seasonable  Caution,'  a  book 
sincerely  written  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  poor  ignorant  country  people,  and  to  warn  them 
against  the  subtle  insinuations  of  the  emissaries  of  the  Pretender.  And,  that  it  miirlit 
be  effectual  to  that  purpose,  I  prevaOedi  with  several  of  my  friends  to  give  thein  avsr 
among  tho  poor  people  all  over  England,  especially  in  the  north  ;  and  several  thuiisunii 
were  actually  given  awiiy,  the  price  being  reduced  so  low,  that  the  bare  expense  of  paix!/ 
and  press  was  only  reserved,  that  every  one  might  be  convinced  that  nothing  of  gain  wm 
designed,  but  a  sincere  endeavour  to  do  a  public  good,  and  assist  to  keep  the  people  entlrrh 
in  the  interest  of  the  Protestant  succession. +"  Tho  whole  title  of  tho  work  is  ■  ^ 
Seasonable  Caution  and  Warning  against  the  Insinuations  of  Papists  and  Jacobites  u 
favour  of  the  Pretender.     London  :  1712.'    8vo. 

With  the  same  laudablo  design  of  awakening  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  its  dangrr. 
De  Foe  published  three  pamphlets  in  (iuick  saecession,  which  drew  upon  him  tho  ven- 
geance of  the  Whigs.  Having  already  treated  the  subject  argamentativelv,  tuid  tX- 
hansted  all  the  arts  of  perEunsion  in  his  former  writings^  he  now  songht  to  make  an  im- 
pression by  the  language  of  irony.  Although  be  concealed  his  ohjeet  with  a  dext«DtJ 
suited  to  such  a  style  of  M'riting,  without  which  he  could  not  hope  to  gain  a  hearing  ih>a 
those  who  Lad  been  tleluded  by  the  Jacobites,  yet  his  real  design  could  be  searvely  no- 
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bjr  the  (luUost  eomprfljonsjon.     The  titles  to  sdectod  for  bis  pamphlets  cor- 
ded with  the  ruse  de  guerre  which  he  played  off  in  their  contt-uts,  iind  aro  as 
follows  : — 1.  '  An  Answer  to  the  QucRtiou  that  Nobody  thinks  of,  vi/..  But  what  if  the 
cen  shoaht  diet   London:    printed  for  J.  B.ikor.    1713.'     2.  'Reasons  ugninnt  the 
ession  of  the  House  of   Hanoror  ;    with  an   Inquiry  how   for   tho    Abdication  of 
injtf  James,  supposing  it  to  bo  legal,  ought  to  affect  the  Person  of  the  Pretender.     Si 
jtoputut    full   deeipt,    dacipialur.     London :    printed  for  J.    Baker.      1713.'    3.  *  And 
what  if  the  Pretender  should  come  ?     Or  some  Considerations  of  the  Advantages  and 
L  ijMal  CoDseqncncea  of  the  Pretender's  possessing  the  Crowm  of  Great  Britain,'     Loudon  : 
Hinted  for  J.  Baker.     1713.'     8vo. 

Jl^f  No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  De  Foe,  or  even  mwlerately  eonversant 
with  the  satires  of  the  day,  cnnld  poss^ibly  inistuku  his  tactics  ujum  thiij  ucvasiun.  In- 
deed, he  carried  the  burlesque  in  some  passages  so  far,  that  even  the  most  devoted  jkI- 
mirers  of  the  Pretender  must  haro  been  startled  at  their  contcjuts,  and  have  hud  their 
cjres  open  to  the  real  intentions  of  the  writer. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  pamphlets,  the  object  of  the  writer  is  not  so  much 
to  answer  the  question  in  his  title,  wltich  he  does  not  attempt,  as  to  excite  suoh  an  inquiry 
in  his  readers  as  would  enable  tlum  in  answer  it  themselves. 

I>e  Foo's  next  pamphlet,  although  Mrittcn  with  greater  artifice,  is  such  a  palpable 
banter  upon  those  who  would  receive  the  Pretender,  that  the  dullest  capacity,  one 
wocdd  imagine,  could  hardly  mistake  hiui.  In  the  third  tract,  our  author  aibluees  a 
ety  of  mock  reasons  why  the  Pretender  nhould  be  pnlatablc  to  the  nation,  and  enlarges 
n  the  blessings  that  would  be  derived  from  his  government,  but  in  a  sLruin  of  bur- 
leaqne  that  rendered  it  a  visible  jest  upon  tho  proceedings  of  the  party.  For  instance, 
recommends  the  Pretender  by  saying,  that  the  prince  would  "  confer  on  every  one  tho 
ege  of  wearing  wooden  shoes,  and  at  the  samo  time  eaae  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  hazard  and  expense  of  winter  journeys  to  parliament."  These  produetious  were 
ell  approved  by  tho  most  zealous  friends  of  tho  Protestant  succession,  that  they 
paved  through  several  editions,  and  many  thousands  were  circulated  through  the  king- 
dom. It  also  appears  from  De  Foe's  own  account  that  they  were  so  well  timed  as  to  pro- 
duce a  cooBiderahle  impression  in  favour  of  thcliouse  of  Hanover.  Yet,  absurd  as  it  may 
appear,  they  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  tho  charge  of  Jacobitism,  and  brought  ujion  him 
a  storm  of  persecution,  which,  but  for  the  intervention  of  his  friend  Lord  0.xford,  might 
hare  been  attended  with  serious  consequences.  By  his  efforts  to  cool  the  warlike  spirit 
tt  the  times,  ho  had  incurred  tho  resentment  of  the  Whigs,  who  unjustly  considered  him 
as  •  Ktaiuer  of  the  ministers,  and  implicated  him  in  all  their  measures.  In  these  warm 
times,  a  zeal  for  party  betrayed  men  into  inconsistencies,  which  led  to  a  gross  perversion 
of  justice,  The  Whigs  cither  fancied  themselves,  or  endeavoured  to  induce  a  belief,  that 
all  who  were  not  of  their  party  were  no  l)ettor  than  Jacobites.  By  this  fallacy  they 
m<Mtsrare«l  their  opinion  of  the  ministers  ;  but  whatever  countenance  the  cotiduel  of  some 
of  them  might  give  to  it,  tho  sentence  was  far  too  general  to  be  just.  As  it  respects  Do 
Foe,  he  had  already  given  abundant  proof  of  his  zeal  for  the  Protestant  succession  ;  and 
those  who  had  but  the  ordinary  allotment  of  common  sense,  might  have  easily  found  it 
in  these  pamphlets.  But  the  Whigs  were  eager  to  vent  their  malice  upon  a  writer  who 
had  now  become  the  object  of  their  halreil,  and  in  their  haste  to  seize  upon  this  occasion 
y  only  proclaimed  their  own  stupidity. 

By  the  absurd  zeal  of  William  Benson,  a  WTiig  writer,  the  anthor  of  the  fiimnns 

tcr  to  the  Jacobites,  the  same  who    raised   n  statue  to  Milton,  and  vho  afterwards 

icamc  ridiculously  famous  for  literary  exploitu,  which  justly  raised  him  to  the  honour  of 

Dunciarl,  a  prosecution  was  now  commenced  against  our  author  for  the  three  pamphlets 

vc  mentionud.  It  was  undertaken  at  Benson's  private  cost  ;  and  private  malice  giving  a 
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spQF  to  hiB  exertions,  he  spared  neither  pAins  nor  enpense  to  accomplish  oar  author's  ruin, 
Uo  Erst  caused  several  of  the  pamphlets  to  be  purchoeed  and  marked  for  evidence  agunst 
the  publishers.  Throngh  them  he  obtained  the  name  of  the  printer,  who  waii  threatened 
with  legal  proceedings,  which  imlaced  him  to  give  information  upon  oath  against  De 
Foe  as  the  author.  From  this  person  he  obtained  possession  of  the  original  mannscriptB, 
in  De  Foe's  own  hand,  or  rather  bauds,  says  Oldmixon,  for  they  were  every  one  of  them 
difiTcrcnt ;  and  all  tho  three  being  proved  by  one  of  the  printer's  servants  before  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Parker,  his  lordship  granted  a  warrant  for  hia  apprehension.  This  beinjf 
effected,  after  some  dilliculty,  he  was  brought  before  the  same  judge,  who  ordered  him  to 
be  kept  in  safe  custody  until  be  could  find  bail,  with  directions  to  send  proper  notice  of 
their  names  and  places  of  abode  to  the  solicitor  for  the  prosecution.  Mr  Benson  endea- 
voured to  retain  the  Attorney-General,  Sir  Edward  Northey,  and  offered  lum  ten  guineas 
to  appear  against  De  Foe  ;  but  he  declined  it,  telling  him  that  he  could  not  be  concerned 
in  the  prosecution  withont  an  order  from  a  secretary  of  state.  Oldmixon  informs  us  that 
he  then  went  to  another  eminent  counsel,  who  made  no  difficulty,  but  entered  v«iy 
heartily  into  the  prosecation.*^  De  Foe's  sureties  were  J.  Grantham,  printer,  and 
T.  Warner,  publisher,  who  were  excepted  against  by  the  prosecutor,  as  *'  persons  of 
small  substance  ^"  when  the  ministers,  finding  that  the  affair  was  likely  to  go  bard 
against  him  if  ho  was  left  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Whigs,  took  it  out  of  Mr  Benaoa's 
hands,  and  ordered  Mr  Borrett,  the  treasury  solicitor,  to  institute  proceedings.  Of  this 
he  informed  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  at  his  chambers,  and  at  the  same  tinio  aigniiied  hia 
approbation  of  the  bail,  who  were  each  bound  in  the  sum  of  four  hundred  pounds  when 
De  Foe  was  set  at  liberty.  Upon  this  occasion,  Parker  forestalled  his  opinion  upon  the 
merits  of  tho  case  in  a  manner  soaroely  decent  for  a  pennon  in  his  situation,  for  he  told 
Mr  Borrett  he  was  glad  the  government  had  undertaken  a  prosecution  so  highly  requiring 
its  care.t 

A  a  the  business  lingered  in  its  new  hands,  the  former  prosecutor,  fearful  of  it«  slip- 
ping through  them,  frequently  waited  upon  the  Attorney-General,  to  remind  him  of  the 
prosecution.  At  length  an  information  vras  filed  against  De  Foe  for  a  misdemeanor  only, 
contrary  to  the  expoctations  of  the  Whigs,  who  were  desirous  of  indicting  him  for  high 
treason.  Upon  the  first  day  of  Easter  Tenu,  De  Foe  appeared  with  his  bail  in  tho 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  when  the  Attorney-General  acquainted  the  court  with  his  in- 
structions, and  our  author  was  continued  out  upon  his  own  recoguizance.  But  before  he 
left  tho  court,  the  Cliitf  Justice  called  for  hia  '  Reviews '  of  the  Ifith  and  18th  of  April,  ia 
which  our  author,  prompted  by  a  consciousness  of  innocence,  as  well  as  indignation  at 
his  unjust  treatment,  had  made  some  reflections  upon  the  prosecution,  and  pointed  par- 
ticularly at  the  conduct  of  Parker.  Having  shown  them  to  De  Foe,  and  obtained  bii 
Mknowlcdgment  as  tho  writer,  he  declared  them  insolent  libcla  ;  but  being  himself 
personally  concerned,  he  left  it  to  the  oth«r  judges  to  proceed  as  they  thought  fit.  The 
•  Reviews  '  being  then  read  in  court,  the  judges,  who  were  somewhat  infected  with  tlw 
violence  of  tho  times,  concurred  in  opinion  that  they  were  highly  insolent  to  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice^  and  a  notorious  contempt  of  that  court,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  thu  nation  ; 
and  they  adjudged  the  writer  to  be  committed  prisoner  to  the  Queen's  Bench  for  the 
said  offences.  Mr  Chalmers  says  he  was  committed  to  Newgate,  from  whence  he  was 
soon  afterwards  released  npon  his  making  a  proper  subnussion.  It  appears  that  upon 
this  occasion  the  court  went  beforehand  in  its  judgment  of  the  accused  works,  pro- 
nouoetng  them  "  scandalous,  wicked,  and  treasonable  libels ;"  bo  that  the  author  liad 
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frerytbing  to  (out  from  the  issue  of  a  trial.  When  bo  excused  himself  to  the  court 
srging  the  ironical  natore  of  tlie  perfonnanccUj  hi»  plea  was  not  a<luiitted.  Sir 
Poms,  who  bad  heen  one  uf  the  counsel  against  the  bishops  in  King  James's 
,  and  waa  lately  promoted  to  be  a  judge,  set  common  sense  at  deRance,  wasting 
much  leaming  in  endeavouring  to  extract  a  meaning  from  them,  which  every  dia- 
ionate  reader  must  have  known  to  b«  beeide  the  real  intention  of  the  writer,  aiid 
eoDcluded  his  argument  by  telling  turn  that  they  contained  matter  for  which  he 
aniq^t  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  This  ominous  intimation  was  suflicifut  to 
•ltftk«  the  iwrvea  of  any  man  who  had  not  conscious  innocence  to  support  him.  It 
waa  fortunate  fur  De  Fuo  that  his  first  bene&iotor  was  itill  in  power,  and  had  the 
iliapw«itioD  as  well  as  ability  to  befriend  him. 

L*axi  Oxford,  who  was  fully  acquainted  with  the  real  sentiments  of  De  Foe,  was 
not  so  purblind  as  to  mistake  the  true  drift  of  his  pamphlets ;  ho  therefore  resolved 
UuU  he  should  not  be  crushed  by  the  malice  of  the  Whigs  for  an  offence  purely  ima- 
Hi.<4  interference  was  the  more  honourable,  as  he  coidd  not  but  be  aware,  that 
publications  De  Foe  was  actually  serving  the  cause  of  the  Whigs  and  had  given 
roal  offence  to  none  but  those  to  whoiu  he  looked  for  support.*  Our  author  justly  attri- 
butes the  prosecution  to  the  reseatnwut  of  his  enemies,  who  were  numerous  and  powerful, 
aod  not  so  blind  to  his  object  as  they  were  detdrons  to  ruin  him.  No  inconsiderable 
people  were  heard  to  say,  that  they  knew  the  books  were  against  the  Pretender,  but 
that  De  Foe  Iiad  disobliged  thciu  in  other  things,  and  they  resolved  to  take  this 
advantage  to  punish  hiui.  The  story  is  tlie  more  credible,  as  he  had  procured  evidence 
te  prove  the  fact,  had  the  trial  proceeded.  But  this  was  rendered  unnecessary ;  for 
bdbre  the  time  appointed  for  a  hearing,  a  pardon  was  passed  under  the  Great  Seal, 
relieved  him  from  any  further  apprehension  upon  the  subject.  This  instrument 
cd  an  ample  refutation  of  the  charges  being  brought  against  him,  as  well  as 
and  explicit  exemption  from  any  consequences  that  might  hereafter  happen  to 
upon  account  of  these  publications.  This  act  of  justice  was  produced  by  the 
party-writers  of  the  time,  as  a  convincing  proof  of  Lord  Oxford's  attuchmeut  to 
the  Pretender,  and  of  De  Foe's  Jacobitism  !  The  force  of  dulness  could  no  farther 
go.t 

The  treaty  uf  peace  had  imposed  upon   the  ministers  the  arduous  duty  of  fixing 

vith  foreign  powers  the  future  commercial  relations  of  the  country.     Of  the  manner  in 

viiich  they  performed  their  task,  particularly  with  regard  to  France,  there  were  then 

WBtradictory  opinions,  and  the  subject   gave  rise  to  as  furious   an  opposition  as  any 

tlwj  had  been  called  to  sustain.     By  the  terms  agreed  upon,  a  free  trade  was  settled 

ucording  to  the  tariff  of  1G64,  with  the  exception  of  some  conmiodities  that  had  been 

•ubjwted  to  new  duties  by  the  French  king  in  1690,  and  were  so  high  as  to  amount 

U  a  prohibition.    The  productions  of  France  were  to  be  admitted  into  iuiglaud  upon  the 

.  une  footing  as  those  of  other  countries,  and  a  bill  was  brought  into  parliameut  to  give 

I  effect  to  the  arrangement.     But  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  was  no  sooner  published  than 

It  oreatcd  a  general  clamour  throughout  the  nation,  and  many  treatises  were  published 

\  to  (bow  that  it  would  be  destructive  of  our  home  manufactures,  and  of  our  commerce 

*illi  other  nations.     Numerous  petitions  were  forwarded  to  parliament  from  Loudon  and 

ttber  trading  towns,  indicating  its  injurious  coni>equcncos  ;  and  so  strong  was  the  cut- 


•  Bishop  Atterbury,  in  lus  tract  called  '  English  Advice  lo  the  Freeholders  of  England,"  says, 
*  la  aU  the  late  Tory  ministry,  there  were  not  above  two  or  three  prosecuted  for  wriling ;  and  one 
•f  Uje«  wrote  on  their  own  (the  Whig)  aide,  and  had  done  infinite  services  to  Iheu"  cause." 

t  This  document,  together  with  De  Foe's  own  relation  of  the  whole  of  thti  preposterous  outra^. 
will  be  found  in  his  '  Appeal  to  Honour  and  Justice." 
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rent  of  oppoiitton  npon  the  iut  readirig  of  the  bill,  that  it  wm  lost  in  the  Conunons  bj  m 
Kinall  majority,  ilach  JinfSie  yna  reaorted  to  by  the  niini^ten  in  relation  to  the  measure. 
The  treaty  li  well  kaoirn  to  hare  been  the  work  of  Bolingbroke,  whose  mortification  was 
not  diapleaaing  to  the  treasurer.  From  political  friends  they  were  now  become  rfrals 
fbr  power,  and  their  alienation,  which  had  been  some  time  in  progress,  now  aononn^ed  to 
an  irreccucilcable  hatred.  Oxford,  therefore,  was  far  from  being  chagrined  at  this 
cxpmaioD  of  pobllc  opinion  against  the  treaty ;  and  ho  abandoned  it  to  its  fate  before  it 
was  finally  determined  in  parliament. 

It  being  a  (labjcct  with  which  De  Foe  was  familiar,  be  now  published  his  treatise, 
entitled  '  An  Essay  on  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France.  With  necessary  £x])0- 
sitions.  London  :  1713.'  In  this  work,  which  appeared  whilst  the  matter  was  under 
tliscnsaion  in  parliament,  he  takes  a  review  of  the  variuos  treaties  with  France  since  the 
Restoration,  in  or<ler  to  show  that  the  subject  of  commerce  had  been  waived  by  both 
parties,  and  left  to  ita  natural  course  ;  every  state  having  a  right  to  make  such  rogn- 
lations  as  appear  most  for  the  interest  of  its  own  subjects.  Before  the  Revolution 
trade  with  France  had  been  carried  on  mider  manifest  disadvantages ;  but  the  h 
duties  that  were  laid  npon  French  goods  during  the  war  that  followed  gave  such  onoott* 
rngcment  to  the  English  manufacturers,  that  they  were  continued  after  the  puace,  ttoi 
O'v  balance  of  trade  was  turned  in  our  favour.  Of  this  the  French  king  became  so  sen- 
sible that  he  gave  his  subjects  on  equivalent  in  a  new  tariff,  promulgated  in  10t>9,  wbidi 
restored  the  equilibrium,  but  had  no  influence  in  procuring  an  abatement  of  the  duties  in 
England.  Upon  the  renewal  of  the  war  fresh  prohibitions  were  imposed  by  both  nations 
to  their  mutual  detriment,  for  it  destroyed  the  trade  of  both  countries,  the  people  l>cing  i| 
made  to  suffer  for  the  quarrels  of  their  rulers.  A  fresh  adjustment,  therefore,  becams  a 
fit  subject  fur  consideration  npon  the  conclusion  of  a  peace.  De  Foe  contends  for  &a 
principle  of  a  free  trade,  unencumbered  by  prohibitions,  and  with  moderate  duties,  *^  m 
not  only  equal  and  just,  but  proceeding  on  the  true  interest  of  tnde,  and  much  mors  te 
the  advantage  of-Jiritain  than  of  France." 

When  De  Foe  relinquished  the  '  Review,'  bo  began  to  write  '  A  General  Distocy  of 
Trade,'  which  he  proposed  to  pubUsh  in  monthly  numbers.  The  first  number  appeared 
on  the  Ist  of  August,  1713,  His  great  design  was  to  show  the  reader  what  the  whob 
world  is  at  this  time  employed  in  as  to  trade ;  but  his  more  immediate  end  was  t« 
rectify  the  mstakes  we  had  fuUcu  into  as  to  commerce,  and  to  inform  thuso  who  wen 
willing  to  inquire  iuto  the  truth.  Id  the  execution  of  this  arduous  undertaking  he  avows 
his  intention  of  speaking  what  reasou  dictates  ami  fact  justificB,  however  he  may  dadk 
with  the  popidar  opinions  of  some  people  in  trade.  Ue  could  not,  however,  wkeQf 
abstract  himself  from  the  passing  scene.  When  his  jseond  number  appeared  on  the  ISA 
of  August,  1713,  he  gave  a  discourse  on  tht;  harbour  of  Dunkirk  ;  wherein  he  insists  tkrt 
the  port  ought  to  be  destroyed  if  it  must  resmain  with  Franct' ,  but  if  added  to  Eiif;Iaa4, 
or  made  a  free  port,  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  mankind  to  have  a  safu  harbour  in  wmtk 
d.-*ngL<rouM  seas.  This '  History  of  Trade,'  which  t-xhibits  the  ingenuity,  the  strengtk,  •ai 
the  piety  of  Do  Foe,  extended  ouly  to  two  numbers.  The  agitations  of  the  time  canM 
him  to  other  literary  pursuits,  and  its  factiousness  constrained  him  to  attraJ  li  1 1 
personal  security. 

His  next  work  was  entitled '  Whigs  turned  Tories,  and  Hanoverian  Toriea,  finia  tidv 
avowed  principles,  proved  Whigs  :  or,  each  Side  in  the  other  mistaken,  ike.  l^BAat 
1713."  I)c  Foe  hod  lotvg  laboured  to  compose  the  differences  between  the  iiirnlMaii  M 
of  botb  parties,  and  in  so  doing  received  the  thanks  of  neither.  Tliere  was,  isdcvl,  !■ 
juuch  exasperating  n»alter  afloat  in  the  nation  to  allow  of  that  calmness  of 
that  was  necessary  for  the  reconcilement  of  two  parties  that  were  bent  upon 
destruction.    The  estrongemeut  had  been  aggravated  b^  almost  every  mcMve  flf  Ai 
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goraiuieat,   and  the   fierce   opposition    to    it   tended   but    ta   iiMMMe    tb«   di«- 
tanee. 

About  this  time  the  wit  that  had  been  sported  by  both  parties  during  the  heats 
occ»sioDcd  by  SachevereU'a  trial,  was  collected  together  and  published  in  n  volume  uaiU<r 
the  foUowing  title  :  '  Whig  and  Tory ;  or,  Wit  on  both  sides.  Being  a  Collection  of 
State  Poems  upon  all  remarkable  Occurrences,  from  the  Change  of  the  Ministry  to  this 
time.  By  the  most  eminent  Hands  of  both  Parties.  Second  Edition.  Loudon  :  printed 
for  E.  Curll.     1713.'     8vo.     De  Foe  ISgures  several  times  in  this  work. 

The  next  work  assigned  to  Do  Foe  is  a  '  Letter  to  the  Dissenters.  Loudon,  1714,' 
the  object  of  which  is  to  withdraw  the  persons  addressed  from  tlioir  political  connexivm 
with  tlie  Whigs,  who  had  so  shamefnlly  deserted  them  in  the  bill  against  Occaaioual 
Copformityi  The  author  discLuuis  on  the  part  of  the  ministers  any  intention  to  favour 
the  Pretender.  The  pamphlet,  artfully  ^ratten,  seems  designed  to  prepare  the  diuenters 
Jor  further  severities,  which  in  a  short  time  made  their  appearance. 

The  nefarious  bill  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Wm.  Wyndham, 
dior  of  the  Exchequer,  "To  prevent  the  Growth  of  Schism,"  the  object  of  which 
shut  up  all  the  schools  of  dissenters  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  to  take  out  of 

hands  the  education  of  their  own  chihlrcn,  formed  the  theme  of  Do  Foe's  '  llenied y 
iWMse  than  the  Disease  ;  or,  Reasons  against  passing  the  Bill  for  preventiug  the  Growth 
of  Schism.  To  which  is  added  a  brief  Discourse  of  Toleration  and  Persecution.  London, 
1714,'  a  work  in  which  our  author  pleads  the  cauae  of  religious  liberty  with  great  force 
■nd  eloijuence,  and  in  lively  colours  exposes  the  hateful  character  of  intolerance. 

Upon  the  death  of  ijueen  Anne  (Ist  August,  1714),  the  Privy  Council  immediately 
■Memblc<I,  and  issued  orders  for  the  proclamatiun  of  the  King  (George  I),  which  was 
pctfomted  with  the  usual  aokmnities.  The  suddenness  of  the  event  shed  a  deep  gloom 
orer  the  Jacobites,  whoso  anticipated  triumphs  were  now  at  once  dashed  to  the  groimd, 
tar  the  French  King  acknowle<tged  the  Elector,  and  declared  his  intention  to  keep 
die  p«acc. 

One  of  tho  most  important  consequences  resulting  from  a  change  of  dynasty  was  th« 
mbversion  of  those  political  theories  which  ha<l  been  hitherto  the  support  of  the  Tories, 
bat  of  which  they  at  length  g^ew  ashamed  ;  and  which,  hwing  their  eretUt  with  the  people, 
found  refuge  only  in  a  few  of  the  clergy.  In  effecting  this  change  the  character  of  the 
new  government  bail  a  great  Bharc.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  King,  who  did  nut 
«ome  to  England  until  seven  weeks  after  the  Queen's  death,  Bohngbroke  was  dismissed 
with  marks  of  disgrace,  and  the  other  ministers  were  replaced  by  persons  better  affoctetl 
to  the  Protestant  interest,  and  uioro  agreeable  to  the  wisihes  of  tho  nntiuii.  In  the 
exasperated  state  of  political  parties  nothing  but  tho  severest  retaliations  were  now 
expected.  Tho  Whigs  considered  the  day  their  own,  und  began  to  triumph  in  the  fall 
of  their  opponents  ;  all  their  misdeeds  were  immediately  dragged  to  view,  and  those  who 
had  been  the  most  deeply  concerned  were  threatened  with  cxemphtry  punishuient ;  the 
most  anmanly  insults  wore  heapeil  upon  those  who  were  considered  in  any  way  accessory 
to  their  measures ;  nor  did  any  esciipe  who  had  not  run  tho  full  career  of  opposition 
with  tho  Whigs. 

Of  these  attacks  our  author  canie  in  for  a  full  nhare.  His  connexion  with  Lord  Oxford 
was  alone  sufficient  to  i)reelud(i  him  from  the  fiiv^ur  of  the  Whigs,  whilst  on  other 
groanda  he  was  equally  obnoxious  to  the  Tories  artll  Jivcobites,  De  Foe's  position,  in 
iaet,  was  at  singular  as  it  was  painful.  The  Hanover  Succession,  which  was  a  justcanse 
of  triumph,  and  an  inRnite  sourco  of  benefit  to  the  Whigs,  had  not  met  with  a  more 
xealoos  and  cSective  champion  than  our  author  ;  yet  now,  instead  of  being  rewarded  for 
his  past  services  and  suffcriitgs,  he  was  discouutenauccd  by  tho  goremmcnt,  and  maligned 
by  a  party  that  reaped  the  advantage  of  his  labours.    It  was  at  this  period  that  he  lost  the 
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conceiving  aod  creating  them.  Book-mukinjr  iu  the  linada  of  a  dull  maa  is  the  worst  &nd  th« 
moat  dcgr&diug  of  all  drufigeries  ;  in  tko  htinds  of  a  De  Foe  it  changes  its  character,  and 
becomes  the  noblest  and  the  most  delightful  of  all  possible  occapatione.  Having  acqnired 
by  long  practice  the  moat  perfect  case  in  the  u&e  of  his  instnimentfi,  and  having  the 
possession  of  an  intellectual  mine  no  less  deep  than  broad,  the  work  uf  production  wu 
to  him  scarcely  a  work,  repaid  as  it  already  was  (to  say  nothing  of  its  after  rewards)  by 
the  perpetual  delights  of  conscious  acquisition  and  extended  power.  We  sometimes  hear 
people  expressing  wonder  that  a  great  author  should  take  the  trouble  t«  write  so  much  ;  and 
authors  themselves,  of  the  mediocre  class,  are  the  very  people  from  whom  we  most  frequently 
hear  thi^  Iimguage.  With  them  composition  is  a  task  and  a  toil,  and  they  suppose  that  it 
is  the  some  with  all  men  ;  as  the  liea^'y  fowl  that  with  difficulty  s\M'ngs  across  the  farm-yard 
may  perhaps  regard  with  wonder,  if  not  with  pity,  the  pcrpetuiU,  unwearied  soarings  of 
the  "bird  of  Jove."  The  success  attcuiling  the  aeries  of  works  which  Dc  Foe  now  seat 
forth  soon  raised  him  far  at>ovc  the  cilects  of  the  idle  niulignity  of  such  as  would  fWio 
have  been  bis  rivals,  lie  held  in  his  hands  larger  meaatj  of  gratifying  the  larger  port  of 
the  reading  public  of  the  day  than  any  one  of  his  couteuiporaries,  and  in  the  use  of  these 
means  he  was  as  indefatigable  as  ho  was  ha])py  in  their  jossessiou.  lie  became,  in  a 
word,  in  spite  of  all  they  said  ur  did,  a  British  Clitssic  in  the  noblest  sense  of  that  term, 
in  the  universal  estimation  of  his  countrymen,  and  such  he  has  continued,  and  must  ercr 
continue  to  be. 

Quitting,  then,  the  ungrateful  field  of  polities,  De  Foe  now  turned  his  attention  to  a 
class  of  sulyects  with  which  all  parties  must  bo  pleased,  and  from  which  they  might  derire 
wh  ol«somu  loKsons  to  soften  their  asperities  odd  cultivate  the  best  nffeclions  of  the  heart ; 
and  iu  the  early  part  of  1715  he  committed  to  the  press  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
his  treatises,  aud  perhaps  one  of  the  nmst  useful  of  its  kind  in  the  Eiiglitth  language.  It 
bears  the  title  of  '  The  Family  lustructor,  iu  three  parts.  With  u  recommendatory 
Letter  by  the  Rev.  S.  Wright.  London  :  1715.'  The  main  object  of  this  perfornianc*  is 
to  impress  upon  the  heads  of  families  the  great  duty  of  instructing  their  children  and 
dependents  in  the  principles  of  religion  and  virtue  ;  and  to  inculcate  upon  the  latter  the 
obligations  they  arc  under  to  listen  to  snch  iustructions.  As  a  system  of  morals,  founded 
upon  natural  and  revealed  religion,  it  has  found  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  thousands,  and 
will  continue  to  instruct  mankind  so  long  as  practical  religion  shall  be  deemed  of  import- 
ance to  society.  One  of  the  chief  excellencies  of  the  work  is,  that  it  is  adapted  to 
persons  of  oil  religious  persuasions.  There  is  nothing  to  shuck  the  prejudices  either  of 
Churchmen  or  of  Dissenters,  but  much  from  which  both  may  derive  lessons  of  sound 
wisdom.  Do  Foe's  polemical  talents  are  brought  to  bear  to  very  good  purpose  in  this 
perfonuance,  which  is  in  the  foi-m  of  dialogues  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  mark  the  eagerness 
with  wbuh  his  pen,  after  Imvlng  been  taken  up  for  so  njaiiy  years  with  dry  debutes  and 
doctrinal  potnts,  dies  for  relief  to  tbc  details  and  inci^Ients  of  private  life.  Hls  mind  was 
ccjually  tcnaci^^u^  of  facts  and  arguments,  and  fastened  tin  each  in  its  turn  with  the  somo 
strong  aud  unremitting  gra8|>.  Although  our  author  does  not  seem  to  have  received  any 
fmour  or  encuuragcntent  from  the  Court  of  George  J,  yet  the  acknowledged  merit  of 
this  work  occasioned  it  to  find  its  way  into  the  King's  family,  and  the  copy  by  which 
they  were  instructed  is  still  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  By  172-  no  fewer  than 
eight  editions  had  been  diHposed  of,  mid  there  was  an  eleventh  edition  in  1734,  since 
wliich  time  the  reprints,  in  London  and  elsewhere,  have  been  very  niunerous.  Large 
numbers  have  been  disjHised  of  for  prize-hooks  in  selioolu,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted  ; 
nor  can  a  more  useful  book  be  found  for  general  distribution.  Dc  Foe  added  a  second 
volume  three  years  ufterwI»^d!^  as  will  bo  seen  in  the  pro]ier  place. 

About  this  period,  also,  De  Foe  issued  a  Kenes  of  four  excellent  pamphlets, 
couched  in  the  Quaker  style,  and  written  by  way  of  ndmuuition  to  the  persona  addressed. 
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The  title  of  the  first  of  these  tracts  ia,  *  A  Frieudly  EpiBtlu  by  wuy  of  Reproof,  from  ono 
of  the  People  called  UuukvriJ,  to  Tlioinas  Bradbury,  a  Denier  in  mnny  Words.  Loncltiu : 
1715.'  The  object  of  this  address  was  to  divert  the  preacher  from  the  pursuit  of  politics 
in  the  pulpit,  particularly  in  calling  for  the  l)lood  of  tho  late  mijiister:!,  uud  to  exhort  him 
to  direct  bis  seal  agHinst  the  dlaBeoaions  of  tbo  times.  N«xt  came  *  A  Sharp  Kebukcfirotn 
one  of  the  People  called  Quakers,  to  Henry  Sacheverell,  tho  High-Priest  of  St  Audrew'i, 
Ilolbom.  I?]').'  Thia  iu  a  reproof  to  Sacheverell  for  the  abtiurd  Btir  he  had  made  for 
tke  ehurcb  in  the  late  reigu  ;  and  also  for  hia  continued  proceedingB,  which  had  no  other 
object  than  to  breed  riota  and  to  alienate  the  afTectiuag  of  the  people  from  the  new 
govomuient.  The  wickedness  of  his  past  life  is  glanced  at  for  the  puri>0i>e  of  awakening 
his  conscience  and  instructing  his  foUowcrs  ;  his  public  misdeeds  in  reference  to  ICiug 
William,  the  Pretender,  and  the  reigning  Sovereign,  are  aUo  brought  to  light  ;  and  he  is 
eihorted  to  repent  and  abantlon  the  projects  of  the  Tories,  whose  cause  was  now  hope- 
\e»i.     The  third  pamplilet  is  '  A  Suuaouabje  Expostuhitioa  with,  and  Friendly  Reproof 

mito,  James  Butler,  who,  by  the  Men  of  this  World,  is  styled  Duke  of  O d,  relating 

to  the  Tumalts  of  the  People.  London  ;  171<5,'  The  Duke  of  Onnond,  who  ha«l  entered 
deeply  into  the  projects  of  the  Jacobites,  was  then  the  idol  of  the  High  Church  mob, 
ami  was  saspectcd  of  courting  popuJarity  by  acts  of  indiscretion  at  a  time  when  ho  was 
onder  the  frowns  of  the  government.  The  writer  here  counsels  him  to  take  heed  lest  he 
should  suffer  by  tho  acts  of  evil  nicu,  ^vho  made  use  of  Ida  name  for  factions  purjioses. 
Last  of  this  scries  came  '  A  Declaration  of  Truth  to  Bunjamin  Hoadley,  one  of  the  High 
Priata  of  tho  Land,  and  of  the  Degree  whom  Men  call  Bishops.'  In  this  work  Hoadley 
ia  oommended  for  his  manly  avowal  of  the  truth  iu  his  celebrated  sermon  beforo  the 
King  concerning  the  naturo  and  objects  of  Christ's  kingdom  ;  which  he  declared  to  bo 
s  ifpiritual  constitution,  not  cognizable  by  temporal  pains  and  penalties  annexed  by 
eedieaMtics  to  the  churches  of  this  world. 

In  1716  there  appeared  a  work  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  embracing  a  variety  of 
topics  relating  to  the  public  interest,  and  interspersed  with  judicious  remarks,  entitled 
'  Thoughts  on  Trade  and  a  Public  Spirit.  171G.'  This  work,  which  has  been,  on  very 
food  gronnds,  assigned  to  Do  Foe,  is  an  excellent  treatise,  abounding  in  just  sentiments, 
and  enlivened  by  many  striking  examples  illustrating  tho  various  toj>ica  of  which  it 
treats.  It  also  contains  much  useful  information  concerning  the  execution  of  tho  laws, 
the  conduct  of  ofQcial  persons,  and  the  abuises  iu  public  trusts.  The  author  writes  like  a 
•eusible  and  judicious  man,  anxious  to  remedy  tho  evils  he  complains  of,  which  are  only 
So  be  cured  by  the  exercise  of  a  public  spirit.  He  has  also  many  excellent  remarks  of  a 
•  mural  uutare,  designed  to  enforce  such  a  public  spirit,  the  volao  of  which  ho  illustrates  by 

»<>uic  ibtriking  examples. 

Ill' a  former  part  of  his  life,    some  connexion  had  subbiatod  between  oar  aathor 

laJ  Dupton,  the  projector.  The  jealousy  of  tho  latter  had  led  to  somo  occasional 
ji  •parriu^,    which,    however,    does    not    appear   to     have    detracted    from    Lis    respect 

'■'T   Dc   Foe,  to  whose   character  he  pays   homage    in    various    parts   of   bis  works, 
I  '.uonjfh   his   name   nowhere   occurd   iu   any    of    De    Foe's   writings.     Their  intorcourao  ' 
I  .i|.ptari  to  have  bt»cn  renewed  at  this  time  ;  for  we  find  amongst  the  Ilawliuson  MSS.,  in 
I  siic  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  the  rough  draught  of  •  Articles  of  Agreement  between  | 
I   bwiicl  Do  Foe  and  John  Dunton,  for  writing  a  Weekly  Paper,  to  \m  entitled  "  Tho  Ila-  , 
'  rj>Ttr  Spy."    Dated  Oct,  28,  1717.'    This  project,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ■ 

'  lecatcd.  | 

,  Our  author  next  published  '  Jlemoirs  of  the  C'liurch  of  Scotland.     In  Four  Periods,   j 

Thu  Church  in  her  Infant  State,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  (^ueen  Marj''s  .\bdication, 

-'    I'he  Church  b  its  Growing  State,  from  the  Abdication  to  the  Restoration.     .1.  The 

Lluxcli  in  its  Forsecuted  State  from  (he  Restoration  to  thu  Revolution.    4.  Tho  Church 
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in  its  Present  State,  from  the  Rerolution  to  the  Union.  With  an  Appendix  of  sotxi*! 
TranBactioni  since  the  Union.  London  :  printed  for  Emannel  Matthews,  at  the  Btble^ 
and  T.  Warner,  at  the  Black  Boy,  both  in  Patemostor  tow.  1717.*  The  m*terialRf<  ' 
this  Talnable  work  were  probably  gleaned  by  De  Foe  during  his  frequent  viKta  to  Scot* 
land.  As  a  compcndioas  narrative  of  an  important  period  in  the  Scottish  history,  IV 
Foe's  work  will  always  retain  its  interest,  both  for  the  value  of  its  facts,  and  the  felid' 
tons  manner  in  which  they  are  related.  His  narrative  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  eveutfttS 
history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  may  be  perused  with  pleasuu',  even  by  thone  » ho 
have  lived  to  see  the  same  period  treated  of  by  one  of  the  greatest  historical  writen 
•f  the  present  period,  Dr  M'Crie ;  while  his  representations  of  the  mor«  recti 
troublea  in  the  times  of  tlie  Covenanters,  his  descriptions  of  the  battles  of  ClavcrhouM^* 
and  the  cruelties  of  the  persecution  under  James  U,  need  scarcely  shrink  iroin  a  com- 
pariflon  with  some  of  the  most  picturesque  passages  in  the  first  *  Tales  of  my  Landlord.* 
There  are,  perhaps,  few  English  writers  to  whom  the  Church  of  Scotland  owes  to  nmsif 
obligations  as  to  De  Foe,  who  watched  her  interests  with  fidelity  and  aflcction  at  a  tiuir 
when  she  was  threatened  by  powerful  enemies,  and  defended  her  with  a  zcul  aixi 
abUity  which  could  only  be  expected  from  a  warm  friend  and  admirer.  Uia  *  Hilemoirs 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland*  has  never  been  reprinted,  and  ia  now  amongst  the  ncarceet  of, 
his  works. 

In  1718,  De  Foe  followed  up  his  method  of  familiarizing  religion  to  the  y<iung  and 
the  uninformed,  by  publishing  a  second  volume  of  his  moral  dialogues.     It  is  i-ntttled, 
•Tlie  Family  Instructor;  in  Two  Parts.     1.  Relating  to  Family  Breaches,  and  their 
obstructing  Religions  Dnties.     2.  To  the  great  Mistake  of  mixing  the  Passions  in  th« 
managing  and  correcting  of  Children.     With  a  great  variety  of  Ca«es  relating  to  sctthif 
ill  Examples  to  Children   and    Servants.     Vol.  11.     Loudon:    printed  for    Enumnel 
Matthews,  at  the  Bible  in    Paternoster    row.      1718.*     In   point  of  value  thi«  aeoaod 
volume  is  not  inferior  to  the  first.     The  dialogue  is  equally  pleasing,  and  the  moral  n« 
less  important  and  instructive.     It  is  rather  a  companion  than  a  sequel  to  the  femwr 
Toltmie,  the  story  being  unconnected.      Tho  excellent  maxims  that  run  throogh  tit* 
volume  commend  it  to  the  judgment  of  every  judicious  reader,  whilst  it  breathes  a  strata 
of  piety  calculated  to  arouse  the  attention,  and  kindle  the  be«t  affections  of  the  heart. 
A  third  edition  was  printed  in  1727,  and  since  then  has  been  often  reprinted  with  tk» 
first  volume.     They  are  both  admirably  adapted  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  care- 
less, to  instruct  the  ignorant,  and  to  please  the  virtuous.   Wltilst  the  young  are  attraeleil 
by  the  incidents   that  compose  thu  niirratives,   their  accurate   delineation   of  hnmaa 
nature  must  extort  praise  from  the  learned,  and  will  remain  a  standing  monument  of  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  writer.     There  are  few  books  better  adapted  for  family  read- 
ing, for  parochial  libraries,  or  for  circulation  amongst  young  persona.     If  the  author  had 
written  nothing  else,  these  volumes  alone  possess  sufficient  merit  to  give  him  a  higb 
place  amongst  English  moralists. 

In  the  same  year  appeared  our  author's  '  MomoirB  of  the  Life  and  Eminent  Conduct 
of  that  Learned  and  lUvcreud  Divine,  Daniel  Williams,  D.D.,  Wi-ith  a  true  Copy  of  tL< 
iMt  Will  and  Testament  of  Dr  Williams.'  Dr  Williams  was  an  eminent  I'reMbytetlaa 
divine,  first  in  Dublin,  and  aftem-ards  in  London.  He  was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the 
Dissenters,  and  dying  in  1710,  left  the  bulk  of  his  property,  which  was  conaitlerablv,  to 
charitable  uses.  He  was  the  founder  of  an  exteusivo  library  for  the  ttsc  of  the  IHs- 
•enters,  bearing  his  name,  and  situated  in  RedcroKS  street,  London. 

In  the  controversy  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  during  the  t^arly  part  U 
the  last  century,  tho  Dissenters,  it  is  well  known,  took  a  large  share.  Daring  the  con- 
tention, much  angry  feeling  was  displayed  on  both  sides,  and  the  cause  of  charity  vki 
Morifioed  to  a  zeal  for  orthodoxy.    Salter't  Hall,  the  arena  of  the  dlsputers,  esUkilait 
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of  tuinalt  and  discord  but  little  befitting  an  aaacmbly  of  grave  divinee,  met  toge- 
ir  the  avowed  porpoae  of  compoaing  their  differences.  The  condnot  manifeated  by 
Jr«  violent  drew  down  macb  obloquy  upon  the  DLsaenters,  and  exposed  them  to 
^^(D<1  the  derision  of  their  enemies.  Pamphlets  flew  about  in  all  directions, 
H^  iu  ceuFure  and  recriminations,  bat  having  no  tendency  to  settle  the  points 
e.  In  the  midst  of  this  paper  war  De  Foe  stepped  in,  not  as  a  partisan,  nor  as 
ring  in  any  way  in  the  quarrel,  but  in  the  pacific  character  of  a  mediator  between 

0  parties.  He  conjures  them  to  lay  aside  their  quarrels,  and  to  consult  the  safety 
ptttatiotJ  of  their  cause,  as  Dissenters,  by  studying  the  things  that  make  for  peace, 
tie  of  his  book  is,  *  A  Letter  to  the  Dissenters.     London  :    1719.* 

1  the  same  year  ho  appeared  again  before  the  world  as  the  translator  of  a 
I  work,  relative  to  the  disputes  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists.  It  is 
i  *  A  curious  Oration  delivered  by  Father  Andrewn,  concerning  the  present  Great 
ila  that  divide  the  Clergy  of  France.    Translated  from  the  French.    By  D.  De 

London  :  1719.'    8vo. 

this  year  De  Foe  assigned  over  some  property  that  he  had  in  the  hands  of  the  South 
lupauy,  to  the  person  named  in  the  following  deed,  but  fur  what  purpose  does  not 
.  *'  Know  all  Men  by  these  Presents  That  I  Daniel  De  Foe,  of  Stoke  Newington  in 
Dnty  of  Midx.  Gent,  have  made,  ordained,  deputed,  authorised,  and  appointed, 
these  Presents  do  niako,  ordain,  depute*,  authorize,  and  appoint  Mordecai  Jenkins 
Ion,  Gent.,  ray  true  and  lawful  attorney,  for  me,  and  in  my  name,  to  assign  and 
r  to  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  the  sum  of  One  hundred  Twenty  seven 

ten  shillings,  being  alt  the  stock  which  I  have  in  the  Books  of  the  Governor  and 
(y  of  Merchants  of  Great  Britain,  trading  to  the  South  Seas,  and  other  parts 
rico,  and  for  encouraging  the  Fishery,  with  fiill  power  to  make  and  give  proper 
Bcient  ac<iuittance  for  the  consideration  money  to  be  had  and  received  for  the 
od  generally  to  make  and  do  all  such  other  necessary  acts  and  things  proper  to  b« 
■  folly  and  effectually  as  I  myself  might  or  should  do  being  personally  preaeat, 
X>tifying  and  confirming  whatsoever  my  said  Attorney  shall  lawfully  do  or  cause 
kae  ill  and  about  the  premises.     In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 

j^iia  Two  and  Twentieth  day  of  March,  Anno  Dom»  1710.     Anno  D  R*  Georgii 
1  Britaa.  6'.  "  Daxibi  De  Fob. 

and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  us,  [ 

"  josefb  boonk, 
"Ja.  Rock." 


CHAPTER  XVIL 


K 

^^Ke«  of  imaginative  works  which  now  fell  from  the  pen  of  De  Foe  with  astonish- 
^^t  will  entail  honour  upon  his  name  so  long  as  true  genius,  consecrated  by  moral 
mul  continue  to  be  an  object  of  estimation.  No  man,  without  the  resourecs  of  Do 
hid  have  combined,  with  the  same  rapidity,  so  much  varied  and  uKcfal  information. 
nrive  reading  upon  almost  every  brftnoh  of  literature,  he  nnitoil  un  intimate  know- 
f  the  world  ;  and  these  resources  were  so  much  at  his  command  that  he  appears  to 
kwn  upon  them  ^rith  little  apparent  labour.  Accustomed  to  view  mankind  in  all  ita 
IDS  of  atation  and  character,  conversing  sometimes  with  the  great,  at  other  times 
t  low,  he  had  stored  his  mind  with  an  abundance  of  materials,  which  a  lively  fancy 
him  to  turn  to  a  good  account.  His  commercn  with  the  world  bad  brought  him 
ted  with  its  tiabits  and  occupations,  its  business  and  amusements,  and  with  all 
vt  in  which  society  has  developed  the  human  passions.     Engaged  from  his  earliest 
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years  in  active  porsuitH,  and  tLrown  t»y  the  accidents  of  life  into  almost  every  variety  of. 
situation,  he  had  an  opportuuity  of  rending  instructive  leBsons  upon  human  nature,  ^d 
furniBhcd  many  scenes  of  real  life  from  tlie  storehouse  of  hia  own  experience.     A  cha- 
racter formed  in  so  extensive  a  school,  acutely  alive  to  passing  events,  and  discipliucd  bj 
correct  habits  of  thinking,  was  at  no  loss  for  incsdeuts  to  awaken  the  attention   of  m 
kind  ;   whilst  his  habitiud  seriousness  led  him  to  improve  every  occasion  for  converting] 
theui  into  ohannels  of  instruction.     Intimately  acquainted  with  the  whole  circle  of  com- 
mon life,  he  possessed  the  talent  ahovo  most  men  of  seizing  ui)ou  ordinary  occorrenct^i  ' 
and  throwing  over  them  a  chanu  which  they  owe  entirely  to  the  force  of  his  own  fancy- 
At  the  same  time,  his  genius  M'as  happily  chastened  bya  correct  and  solid  judgment.     Hi*i| 
mind  was  no  less  vigorous  than  acute,  and  being  tempered  by  a  high  tone  of  moral  feeling, ' 
he  in>^iuuates  instruction  insensibly  upon  his  renders,  whilst  he  admiinsteni  to  their  amuse- ' 
mcnt.     If  some  of  his  fictions  partake  of  less  roKnemont  than  could  bo  desired,  he  nowhen  j 
sacrifices  decency  to  \vit  ;  nor  does  he  offend  by  the  extravagance  of  his  descriptiou.] 
Do  Foe  imiformly  pays  homage  to  virtue  ;  and  when  he  dives  into  the  depravity  of  tlifll 
human  character,  it  is  fur  the  purpose  of  raising  it  to  the  8tan<lard  of  excellence. 

The  fuUowing  remarks  ujwn   De   Foe's  novels,  by  Charles  Lamb,  appeared  for  thaj 
first  time  in  Mr  Wilson's  work  : — ''  In  the  appearances  of  truth,  in  all  the  incidents  anil 
couvert<ations  that  occur  in  tliem,  they  exceed  any  works  of  fiction  that  I  am  acquuintcitj 
with.     It  is  perfect  illusion,     The  author  never  appears  in  these  self-narmtivca  (fur  t«^ 
they  ought  to  bo  called,  or  rather  auto-biographies),  but  the  narrator  chains  us  down  to] 
an  implicit  belief  in  everything  he  says.     There  is  all  the  minute  detail  of  s  log-book  iaj 
it.     Dates  are  painfully  pressed  upon  the  memory.     Facta  are  repeated  over  and  over  in 
varying  phntses,  till  you  cannot  choose  but  i^ehcve  them.     It  is  like  reading  evidence  iaj 
A  court  of  justice.    So  anxious  the  story-teller  seems  that  the  truth  should  be  cleail/j 
comprehended,  that  when  he  has  told  us  a  mutter  of  fact,  or  a  motive,  in  a  line  or  tmo. 
fitrther  down  ho  repeats  it,  with  his  favourite  figure  of  speech,  I  suy,  so  and  so,  though  ha. 
had  made  it  abundantly  plain  before.     This  is  in  imitation  of  the  common  people's  wajj 
of  speaking,  or  rather  of  the  way  in  which  they  arc  addressed  by  a  master  or  luiatmi^i 
who  wibhes  to  impress  something  upon  their  memories,  and  has  a  wonderful  effect  upoqJ 
matter-of-fact  readers.     Indeed,  it  is  to  such  principally  that  he  iftTites.     Uis  style  it  j 
everywhere  beautiful,  but  plain  and  homely.     *  Robinson  Crusoe '  is   delightful   to 
rani;.')  and  classes ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  written  in  a  phraseology  pecoliari/^ 
adapted  to  the  lower  conditions  of  readers.     Hence  it  is  an  especial  favomitc  with  i 
faring  men,  poor  boys,  servant-maids,  &c.     Ilia  novels  arc  capital  kitchen-reading,  whila 
they  are  worthy,  from  their  interest,  to  find  a  shelf  in  the  libraries  of  the  wealthiest  and  , 
the  most  learned.     His  passion  for  matter-of-fact  narrative  sometimes  betrayed  him  into  , 
•  long  relation  of  common  incidents,  which  might  happen  to  any  man,  and  have  no 
interest  beyond  the  intense  appearance  of  truth  in  them  to  recommend  them.   The  whole 
latter  half,  or  two-thirds,  of '  Colonel  Jack '  is  of  tliis  dchcription.     ITie  beginning  «£] 
'ColonelJack'  is  the  most  affecting  natural  picture  of  a  young  thief  that  wi»»  ev 
drawn.     His  losing  the  stolen  money  in  the  hollow  tree,  and  finding  it  again  when  in, 
despair,  and  then  being  in  equal  distress  at  nut  knowing  how  to  diajHtse  of  it,  and  several  i 
■imilar  touches  in  the  early  histor}-  of  the  Colonel,  evince  a  deep  knowledge  of  hnuiaa 
nature  ;  and  putting  out  of  question  the  superior  romantic  interest  of  the  latter,  in  my 
mind  very  much  exceeils  '  Crusoe.'     '  Uoxuna '  (first  edition)  is  the  next  in  iutcrvvt, 
though  he  left  out  the   best  part  of  it  in  subsoqucnt  cilitions,  from  a  foolish  hyper> 
criticism  of  his  friend  Southeme.     Bat  '  Moll  Flanders,'  the  account  of  the  '  Plagu*,'  J 
&c.  &c.,  are  all  of  one  family,  and  have  the  same  stamp  of  character. 

The  fint,  and  by  far  the  most  celebrated,  of  those  works  of  imagination,  which  bavti 
conferred  immortality   upon  the  name  of  Do  Foe,  appeared  in  1719,  under  the  title  «f^ 
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•  The  Life  and  Strange  Surprifiing  Adveotares  of  Robingon  Crusoe,  of  York,  Mariner  ;' 
ttc.  Next  to  tbc  Holjr  Scriptures,  it  mnj  safely  be  asserted  that  this  deligbtfnl  romance 
ha«  ever  since  it  was  trrttten  dxcit«d  the  first  and  most  powcrfal  influence  npon  the 
juvenile  mind  of  England,  nor  has  its  popularity  been  much  legs  among  any  of  the 
other  nations  of  Christendom.  At  a  period  when  few  of  the  productions  of  Enjrlish 
genius  had  been  transferred  into  any  of  the  lan^ages  of  foreigners,  this  masterpiece  of 
the  homely,  unaffected,  unpretentling,  but  rich  and  masculino  intellect  of  Daniel  Do  Foe, 
bad  already  acquired,  in  CTory  cultivated  tongac  of  Europe,  the  full  privileges  of  a 
native  work. 

A  second  part,  the  labour  of  little  more  than  three  months,  a])pcared  in  August, 
and  the  work  was  finally  completed  in  the  followng  year  by  the  publication  of  '  Serious 
BeflectioDS  during  the  Life  and  Surjirisidg  Adventure*  of  Robinson  Crusoe.* 

The  success  of  this  work  encouraged  our  author  to  persevere  in  the  new  line  he  had 
ked  out  for  himself;  and  the  fertility  of  his  invention  enabled  him  to  supply  the 
blic  with  a  series  of  volumes,  as  various  in  their  nature  as  they  are  ingenious  in  their 
contrivance. 

The  aamc  year  that  produced  his  master-piece  gave  birth  to '  The  Dumb  Philosopher ; 

or,  Great  Britain's  Wonder  ;  containing  a  faithful  ami  very  surprising  Account  of  Dickory 

Cronke,'  &C.  In  this  simple  story,  L)o  Foo  has  put  in  practice,  without  any  apparent  effort, 

the  Mime  peculiarity  of  invention  that  distinguishes  his  other  pcrfonuanccs.  Although  tho 

idents  of  the  narrative  are  few  in  number,  they  are  tohl  in  the  same  unprctendiii;* 

ner,  and  with  so  much  exactness,  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  reader  to  persuade  him- 

it  is  any  other  than  a  real  history.     As  De  Foe  wrote,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the 

common  p€ople,  he  fed  their  appetites  with  such  Btimulauts  as  were  suited  to  their  love 

of  excitement ;  and  when  ho  lays  a  tax  npon  their  credulity,  it  is  levied  with  an  air  of 

•erioosness  that  extorts  belief,  and  finds  ample  remuneration  in  the  moral  lessons  with 

which  it  is  accompanied. 

As  De  Foe  had  mixed  much  in  society,  he  was  become  familiar  with  the  habits  and 

n  modes  of  talking  that  distinguished  different  persons,  particularly  in  common  life  ;  and 

Ulfal  apon  such  subjects  that  he  feels  most  at  home.    Ilis  different  excursions  to  the  Con- 

^Hpieot  wonld  bring  him  in  contact  with  the  BritiKh  sailor,  whose  peculiarity  of  cliaracter 

V^waa  not  lost  upon   him  ;  and  it  is  not   improbable  that  he   numbered   amongst  his 

II  aeqnaintance,  ]>er8on8  of  a  seafaring  life,  from  whom  he  derived  that  correct  knawled'rs 

«f  nautical  affuirs  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  his  writings.     When  personating  tho  sailor 

ke  is  as  much  at  home  as  when  ho  is  discoursing  npon  trado  or  discussing  politics.     It 

W$  been  pretty  well  understood,  indeed,  that  he  was  ac<iuAinted,  and  spent,  at  one  time, 

uauy  evenings  \vith  the  cidohrated  Dampier,  who,  to  give  him  his  due,  to  professional 

ikill  united  other  commendable  qualities,     De  Foe  lived  at  a  period   when  buccaneering 

was  carried  on  to  a  gicat  extent,  being  fostered  by  the  long  wars  that  grew  out  of  the 

Revolution,  particularly  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession.     From  the  relations  of  the 

liwleas  »dventnrer8  who  had  been  engaged  in  such  expe«litionK,  of  which  fraternity  his 

&iead  Dampier  was  a  distinguished  member,  De   Foo  derived  mitny  anccdotex  of  sur- 

foniig  encounters  and  hair-breadth  'ficapcs  by  flood  and  field,  which  he  made  skilful  use  of. 

He  was  also  well  read  in  tho   voyages   nud   travels  of  former  days,  from  whence   he 

transferred   the    must   striking  incidents  iute  liis  own  imaginary  voyages  and  nar- 

ntirc*. 

The  favourable  reception  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe'  might  be  partly  owing  to  the  par- 
tiality with  which  every  circumstance  illustrating  the  character  of  tho  British  sailor  ia 
viewed  by  the  British  public.  It  was  probably  in  nccommodntion  to  this  national  tabto, 
that  Do  Foe  now  recorde<l  the  adventures  of  a  Buccaneer,  which  he  depicts  with  all  that 
Ipirit  of  enterprise  and  variety  of  incident  which  usiuJly  marked  the  oporations  of  that 


hardy  character.  Tliia  work  he  entitled  '  The  Life,  Adveutures,  and  Piracies  uf  the 
famotu  Captain  Singleton.  1720.'  Second  edition,  17<}7.  Third  edition,  1768. 
Tiiis  is  a  work  in  which  the  lovers  of  vrild  adrenture  will  find  much  amuKSBcot. 
The  hero,  however,  is  «  aad  hand.  Ue  is  a  hardened,  brutal  desperado,  nith- 
out  one  redeeming  trait,  or  almoBt  baman  feeling  ;  and,  in  ipite  of  what  Mr  Lamb 
Bays  of  his  lonclj  mutungg  and  agouieB  of  a  conscience-stricken  repentance,  w«  find 
nothing  of  thia  in  the  text.  The  captain  is  always  uierry  and  well  if  there  is  any  mi»- 
chief  going  on  ;  and  his  only  qualm  is  after  he  has  retired  from  his  trado  of  plonder  laJ 
morder  on  the  high  seas,  and  is  afraid  of  being  assassinated  for  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  aaii 
doe«  not  know  how  to  dispose  of  it.  Do  Foe  (whatever  his  intentions  may  be)  ia  led,  by 
the  force  of  truth  and  circumstances,  to  give  the  devil  his  due  —  he  puts  no  grati 
remorse  into  his  adventurer's  mouth,  nor  spoiLi  the  keeping  by  expressing  one  reJi 
pang,  any  more  than  his  hero  would  have  done  in  reality.  This  is,  indeed,  Uio  ex( 
lence  of  De  Foe's  representations,  that  they  are  perfect  fac-iimilet  of  the  cbaracten 
chooses  to  pourtray. 

In  the  same  year  De  Foe  published  some  particulars  of  a  noted  seer  of  those  day*, 
who  gave  rise  to  a  varie^  of  speculations.  Steele  introduces  him  in  the  '  Tatler*  u  a 
dumb  fortune-teller,  who  imposed  upon  the  valgiir  by  pretending  to  tell  fortunes  by 
second-sight.  Whether  ho  was  actually  deaf  and  dumb,  or  oidy  feigned  so  for  the 
po«e  of  notoriety,  was  a  matter  of  doubt ;  bub,  be  this  as  it  may,  he  practUed 
years  upon  the  credulity  of  the  public,  and  with  so  much  suocesa  aa  to  amaaa  a  ft 
by  his  profession.  The  celebrity  to  which  he  attained  is  thus  noticed  by  the  '  Spectator.* 
"  Every  one  has  beard  of  thu  famous  conjuror,  who,  according  to  the  opinioos  of 
vulgar,  has  studied  himself  dumb  ;  for  which  reason,  as  it  is  believed,  he  delivers  oat 
oracles  in  writing.  Be  that  as  it  will,  the  bUnd  Tcresias  was  not  more  fiunoiu  io  Gi 
than  this  dumb  artist  has  been  for  some  years  last  past  in  the  cities  of  London 
Westminster.*'  * 

So  remarkable  a  character  was  not  likely  to  escape  the  observation  of  De  Foe,  vko 
rightly  considered  that  be  would  be  a  popular  subject  for  bis  pen.  Ue  therefore  eoa>- 
posed  '  The  History  of  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  Mr  Duncan  Campbell,  a  Gentlronn 
who,  though  Deaf  and  Dumb,  writes  down  any  .Stranger's  Name  at  first  sight,  wilh  tbar 
fiitnre  Contingendea  of  Fortune.  London  ;  1 720.'  So  great  was  the  demand  for  lb* 
work,  that  a  seooad  edition  appeared  in  the  same  year.  It  waa  accompanied  by  a  pM^ 
trait  of  Mr  Duncan  Campbell,  oetat.  40,  engraved  by  M.  Vangorgucht,  in  bis  belt 
manner  ;  and  there  are  koqio  other  plates  illuslrative  of  the  subject. 

In  the  days  uf  De  Foe  the  resort  to  fortune-tellers  for  the  purpose  of  prying  L 
foturity  waa  not  eonfuied  to  the  lower  orders.     The  slender  education  then  bestowed 
females,  and  the  habits  of  society  so  accurately  described  by  Steele  and  Adilison,  left 
higher  orders  equally  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  imposturc.f     Accordingly,  the  levw 
our  seer,  who  affected  to  look  down  upon  the  vulgar  arte  resorted  to  by  his  rivals  ia 
trade,  could  boost  of  a  large  awtemblage  of  the  fair  sex  of  various  rankn,  who  bad  r« 
to  him  for  information  upon  the  point  tlmt  dwelt  uppermost  in  their  thoughts. 

A  rhyming  fit  having  returned  upon  De  Foe,  he  now  produced  •  The  Coniplrat 
of  Painting  :  a  Poem.     Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  du  Fresnoy.     By  D.F„  G 

•  SpecUtor,  No.  560. 

t  The  *  Spectator'  (No.  505)  observes,  "  It  ts  not  to  be  cooedved  how  many  wim^j 
and  cunning  men  arc  dispersed  through  all  the  counties  nnd  market  towns  of  Great  Br 
to  mention  the  fortunc-telien  nnd  astrologers  who  live  very  corafortsbly  upon  tb« 
several  well-disposed  persons  in  the  citius  of  London  and   Westminster."— MoorfiskU  bad 
time  oat  of  mind,  the  roost  common  habitation  of  these  gentry. 
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ITSO.*  Da  Fresnoj'g  poem,  so  highly  egtcemed  upon  the  continent,  had  been  iranelated 
into  English  prose  by  Dryden,  &nd  his  TOreion  met  with  a  corre«poading  approbation  in 
EngLuKi.  Althoagb  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  torn  it  into  English  metre,  yet  the 
rvjection  of  it  by  Dry  den  might  have  been  sufiScient  to  deter  our  author  from  so  ronturoae 
an  experiment.  De  Foe'n  ear  waa  never  attuned  to  music,  he  was  therefore  incapable  of 
tbat  nice  discrimination  which  is  requisite  to  produce  harmony.  Drydeu  had  set  before 
him  the  noble  example  of  abandoning  a  riciona  taste  ;  and  Pope,  who  was  now  in  the 
het^t  of  his  popularity,  had  imparted  a  emoothuess  and  perspicuity  to  his  verso  that 
pTDonred  the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries.  With  theae  models  before  him,  it  is  sur- 
prijing  that  De  Foe  could  still  take  delight  in  his  unmusical  rhymes,  for  his  preaent 
eSbrt  ia  even  inferior  to  many  of  his  former  productiona.  It  may  be  difficult  to  aaaign  a 
motive  for  the  publication,  unless,  as  Mr  Chalmers  suggests,  it  was  to  gain  a  few 
guineas  Mrithout  much  labour  of  the  head  or  hand. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  De  Foe  employed  his  pen  apon  a  subject  more 
oongenial  with  lus  talents,  and  better  adapted  to  purposes  of  usefulness.  In  s  aeries  of 
moral  discoorses,  written  by  way  of  dialogue,  he  showed  how  competent  he  was  to  explain 
t&e  real  nature  of  religion,  and  to  unfold  its  consolations.  U«  entitled  his  work  *  Chris- 
tian Conversation :  in  six  Dialogues.  London  :  1720.'  "  The  moralities  of  De  Foe,*' 
ohierws  &lr  Clialmers,  '*  whether  published  in  single  volumes,  or  interspersed  throogb 
ti]:iny  passages,  must  at  last  give  him  a  superiority  over  the  crowd  of  his  contemporaries," 
lu  this  judgment,  those  who  have  perused  his  writings  cannot  but  concur.  Upon  most 
at  them  a  favourable  verdict  was  pronounced  by  his  contemporaries  ;  and  they  require 
uoly  to  be  extensively  known,  to  obtain  for  the  author  that  meed  of  praise  which  is  doe 
Ulu9  meritorioos  exertions. 

The  misfortunes  of  De  Foe,  at  a  former  period,  had  thrown  him  into  circumstance* 
irUeh  subjected  him  to  the  sight  of  human  nature  in  its  lowest  and  most  degraded  forms. 
Wkilst  immorcd  in  prison,  be  was  necessarily  brought  into  contact  with  persons  who 

in  a  position  to  let  him  into  those  scenes  of  crime  and  misery  of  which  his  fertile 
knew  how  to  avail  itself  in  the  publications  we  are  abont  to  notice.     The  various 

[tints  in  the  eventful  life  of  Moll  Flanders,  from  the  time  of  her  seduction  to  that  of 
her  becoming  a  convict  and  a  quiet  settler  in  Maryland,  are  those  of  real  life,  as  exem- 
by  multitudes  of  individuals.     The  artless  disposition  of  the  narrative,  the  lively 
excited  by  unlooked-for  coincidences,  the  rich   natural  painting,  the    moral 
one,  are  all  so  many  proofs  of  the  knowledge  and  invention  of  the  writer ;  but  the 

were  furnished  him  by  the  annals  of  Newgate. 

The  dish  which  De  Foe  here  servetl  up  to  gratify  the  tasto  of  the  public,  wtw  cer- 
tiinly  uf  somewhat  coarser  materiula  tlian  ordinary,  bnt  adapted  to  amuse,  and,  by  its 
Qors],  to  bencBt  a  numerous  class  of  readers.  It  was  entitled  *  The  Fortunes  and  Mis- 
fcrtunes  of  Moll  Flanders.  London  :  1721  ; '  a  novel  of  high  interest,  in  spite  of  the 
▼cry  (ietcstablo  character  of  the  lieroinc.  Mrs  Flanders  was  certainly  bom  in  sin,  and 
iloei  justice  to  her  parentage.  The  best  parts  are  the  account  of  her  childhood,  which  ia 
prctt]^  and  affecting ;  the  fluctuations  uf  her  feelings  LotM'een  remorse  and  hardene<i  im- 
pwitencc  in  Newgate  ;  and  the  incident  uf  her  leading  off  the  horse  from  the  inn-door, 
she  had  no  place  to  put  it  in  after  she  had  stolen  it.  This  was  carrying  the  love 
ving  to  an  ideal  pitch,  and  making  it  ]H'rfectly  disinterested  and  mechanical.  The 
work  has  passed  through  niHny  editions. 

Next  came  '  The  History  of  the  most  remarkable  Life  and  extraordinary  Adventures 
^'tlw  truly  Tlonourable  Colonel  Jaque,  vulgarly  called  Colonel  Jack.  London  :  1722  ; ' 
k  vork  excellent  in  its  kind,  which,  if  it  contains  much  manner  of  low  life,  at  the  same 
tino  aspires  to  an  elevation  of  chanicter  ;  whilst  tlie  painting  is  that  of  nature,  and  the 
tendency  strictly  virtuous.     There  is,  in  truth,  bnt  little  that  can  associate  it  in  character 
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with  Moll  Flanders  ;  for,  if  thtro  is  a  correspondency  in  some  of  their  actions,  the  prin- 
ciple that  uctuuted  them  nna  widely  difierent,  and  our  bcro  apjieare,  through  the  ^eater 
part  of  the  rolumc,  a  personage  entitled  to  some  respect. 

It  wa«  the  fortune  of  De  Foe,  that  the  circiunstances  of  Iiis  life,  concnrring  with  the 
bent  of  his  genius,  enabled  him  to  study  human  nature  in  all  its  nmdntions,  from  the 
prince  to  the  peasant ;  and  in  accommodation  to  the  variety  of  taster,  he  adapted  his 
food  to  the  appetite  of  the  persona  for  whom  ho  provided.  In  the  storieii  hitherto 
noticed  ho  administered  moral  instraction  to  the  lower  orders  in  the  shape  most  ac- 
cessible to  their  capacities.  In  some  of  those  about  to  be  mentioned  he  brings  us 
into  better  company,  and  whilst  Iiis  story  riaes  in  character  it  loses  none  of  its  interest. 

it  was  probably  about  thiH  period  (for  there  is  no  date  to  the  Erst  edition  of  the  I 
work)  that  he  publishe*!  the  'Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier  ;  or,  a  Jlilitary  Journal  of  the  Wan| 
in  Germany  and  the  Wiirs  in  England,  from  the  year  lGo2  to  the  year  IfUU,  I've.      Lon- 
don.'    The  second  edition  of  the  work,  »ko 'vrithout  a  date,  was  printed  at  Leeds.     These 
memoirs  arc  composed  with  a  spirit  and  vivacity  that  keep  alive  the  reader's  attention 
while  he  is  charmed  with  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  aarrative.     The  cavalier's  account 
of  the  civil  wars  is  distinguished  by  great  candour  and  fairness  ;  not  concealing  the 
orrora  of  his  own  party,  whilst  ho  d<(e«  justice  to  the  bravery  and  good  conduct  of  hia 
cuemieB.     The  work  is  said  to  have  been  a  fiivourito  with  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  who 
long  considered  it  an  authentic  history,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  recommeniliug  it  as  the^ 
best  account  of  the  Civil  Wars  extant ;  nor  was  he  a  little  mortified  when  told  that  it ' 
was  only  a  romance.     It  is,  indeed,  a  romance  the  likest  to  truth  that  ever  was  written.  I 
As  a  murativo  of  important  events,  containing  a  correct  jiicture  of  the  times,  and  enli- 
Tcned  by  many  just  observations,  it  will  always  be  rciul  with  a  keen   interest  by  those 
who  may  wish  to  occupy  n  spare  hour  in  amusement  condiiuud  with  instruction. 

A  subject  BO  uninviting  as  that  of  the  plague  is  one  of  the  Inst  from  which  we  might ' 
expect  pleasure  in  the  contemplation.  Yet  De  Foe  has  founded  upon  it  one  of  the  finest 
of  his  productions  ;  one  that  can  never  he  read  without  the  deepest  interest,  and  which 
will  continuo  to  be  read  as  long  as  the  memory  of  that  awful  event  shall  remain  upon 
record.  It  is  written  mtb  all  the  characteriHtic  traits  of  the  nuthor'a  genius,  intcnu  j 
i-eality,  excessive  minuteness,  rich  natural  pathos,  and  exquisite  mornl  feeling.  >Vhilrt 
it  ill  impossiblo  to  read  his  description  without  the  keenest  sensations  of  sorroM*,  the 
attention  ia  rivetted  by  the  constant  succession  of  incidents  that  crowd  upon  the  scene. 

It  was  one  of  the  felicities  of  De  Foe  to  select  such  subjects  fur  his  pen  as  weald 
be  of  pcrmaueut  interest ;  and  such  arc  all  those  pictures  of  life  and  manners  that  carry 
UB  back  to  former  days,  in  the  deliueatiun  of  which  he  so  greatly  excelled.  Nothing  in 
the  world  is  finer  than  the  impression  of  the  old  city  of  London,  before  the  fire,  which 
one  gathers  from  his  History  of  the  Plague.  Throughout  the  whole  of  that  most  striking 
narrative  his  mind  is  visibly  haunted  with  the  idea,  how  princely  was  the  desolation  of 
her  grass-grown  Ftrcets — how  awful  the  silence  of  her  deserted  palaces,  and  the  fatal 
cnljuntss  of  her  shipless  river.  In  this  affecting  Darrative  he  has  contrived  to  mix  op 
so  much  that  is  authentic  ^Nith  the  tibricatious  of  his  own  brain,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other  ;  and  he  has  given  to  the  whole  such  a  likeness  to  the 
drca<lful  originid,  as  to  confound  the  sceptic,  and  cneirule  him  in  hisi  enchantmenU>.  No 
one  cjui  take  up  the  book  witlumt  believing  that  it  is  the  sad^lkr  «f  Whitechapel  who  is 
telling  his  own  story  ;  and  that  he  was  an  cyc-witiiess  to  all  that  he  relates  ;  that  he 
actually  saw  the  blazing  stars  which  portended  the  calamity  ;  that  he  witnessed  the 
grass  growing  in  the  streets,  teazling  the  inscriptions  upon  the  doors  of  the  infected 
houses,  heard  the  boll-men  crjing,  "  Bring  mit  your  dead  !"  saw  the  dea<l-earts  con- 
voying the  people  to  their  graves,  and  was  present  at  the  digging  of  the  pits  in  which 
they  were  deposited.    In  this,  indeed,  consists  the  charm  of  the  narrative.     It  is  not 
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mextHj  a  record  of  tho  transactions  that  bappcucd  during  the  calamitj,  nor  even  of 
priTBte  circumstances  that  would  escape  the  public  eye  ;  it  is  rather  the  familiar  recital 
of  a  man's  own  obscrvationK  upon  all  that  paHsinl  before  him,  poasessing  all  tho  minute- 
tufsft  of  a  log-Doolj,  \ritliout  its  dolnesa.  The  advantage  derived  from  this  mode  of 
telling  the  story  b,  that  it  pre|H>88eS8e8  the  reader  iu  a  full  belief  of  its  reality.  When  a 
man  sits  down  to  record  tho  events  that  happened  in  any  g;iveu  year,  and  crowds  it  ^vith 
ineidontu,  many  of  which  juv  known  to  be  true,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  give  him  crc<Ut 
tor  the  remainder ;  and  this  more  especially  when  ho  tells  us  that  he  was  npon  the  spot 
when  snch  a  thing  happened,  that  he  saw  and  spoke  with  the  persons  he  describes,  and 
relates  the  subxtance  of  tho  conversation.  With  the  same  unhesitating  confidence  we 
t»ke  np  the  book  before  us.  It  is  not  the  journal  of  a  tliird  party  ;  there  is  not  even 
the  formality  of  a  preface  ;  but  wu  open  it,  anil  come  in  contact  at  once  with  tho  author, 
who  aees  and  hears  all  that  he  writes,  and  tells  us  so  in  the  first  person. 

By  adopting  this  familiar  method  of  treating  his  subject,  it  cannot  bo  doubted  that 
'  De  Foe  secured  to  himself  many  advantages  which  he  could  not  have  hoped  for  in  a 
formal  history.  Thus,  whilst  detailing  incidents  of  importance,  he  will  sometimes 
introduce  a  story,  apparently  trifling  in  itself,  and  by  no  meanu  necessary  to  hiJi  main 
ilcsign  ;  bnt  merely  to  show  that  he  is  willing  to  keep  back  nothing,  or  rather  must 
communicate  ercrything  in  the  exact  way  that  it  happened.  But  however  trivial  hia 
iiicidcuts,  or  common-place  his  mode  of  relating  them,  they  jiosscss  a  secret  charm  that 
keeps  the  mind  upon  the  full  stretch,  and  gains  it  over  to  an  unhesitating  confidence 
in  the  relation.  No  one  thinks  of  skipping  over  a  single  particle  of  his  narrative,  uor  of 
richan^'ing  for  other  words  the  homely  language  of  the  writer.  In  truth,  the  circum- 
•ttttiality  of  De  Foo  never  wearies  ;  it  rather  adds  to  that  intense  cnnsciousucss  of 
that  hovers  over  ey^try  page  of  his  wTitlngs.  Ilis  '  History  of  the  Plague'  ia  one 
books  in  which  he  has  carried  hia  art  to  the  greatest  perfection.  So  &tthful  is 
rait  of  that  distressing  calamity,  so  entire  its  accordance  with  what  has  been 
ivered  by  other  writers,  so  probable  the  circumstances  of  all  the  stories,  and  so  artless 
tke  rtjle  in  which  they  arc  delivered,  that  it  vuuld  balHc  the  iugeunity  of  any  one  but 
I'eFoc  to  frame  n  history  with  go  many  attributes  of  truth  upon  the  basis  of  fiction, 
t^Mlgb,  indeed,  the  only  fiction  may  bo  said  to  be  that  which  represents  it  as  the  result 
of  personal  observation-  it  in  no  wonder  that  a  work  so  gravely  written  should  have 
^ived  Dr  Mead,  who  quoted  it  as  an  authentic  history  in  his  Treatise  upon  tho 
Plapie. 

The  propriety  of  snch  an  alliance  between  history  and  fiction,  more  especially  when 
■>  managed  as  to  impose  upon  the  most  wary  reader,  has  been  called  in  question,  but 
wbo  would  sacrifice  the  '  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,'  or  the  '  Jounud  of  the  Phigiie  Year,' 
t#  be  discnohnnted  of  so  pleasing  a  delusion  1  De  Foe  well  knew  that  a  dry  detail  of 
weuniBtauccs  collected  from  the  Bills  of  Mortality  jvnd  the  pamphlets  of  the  day  would 
liit«rert  none  but  an  antiquarian,  the  subject,  thus  treated,  being  of  too  ropidaive  a  nature 
'oinrite  general  attention.  By  pcrgonating  a  citiicn  of  London,  who  lived  in  the  raidst  of 
t'«  contagion,  and  was  n  spectator  of  the  scenes  he  describes,  he  not  only  secured  credit  for 
'W  nirrative,  but  was  enabled  to  enliven  it  with  numerous  stories  of  probable  occurrence, 
«»i  with  picturesque  descriptions  of  the  agitated  feelings  of  the  people.  These,  with 
tte  moral  reflections  which  would  naturally  occur  to  persona  in  so  distressing  a  situation, 
onnbine  to  render  a  story,  in  itself  forbidding,  highly  attractive.  His  work  bears  the 
Wlwrlng  title  :  '  A  Jounml  of  tlie  Plague  Year  :  being  (.)bservation9  or  Memorials  of  the 
aoit  reoiarkablo  Occurrences,  as  well  public  as  private,  which  happened  in  London 
Coring  the  last  great  Visitation  iu  106.5.  London:  1722.'  Of  this  volume  numerous 
*diti(mi  haye  appeared. 

With  a  mind  ardently  devoted  to  the  inijirovomeut  of  his  felloM*  men,  and  encrgiea 
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that  seemed  incapable  of  exhaastion,  De  Foe  continued  tu  isHtruct  tliu  world  bj  bii 
momlities,  whilHt  lio  amastid  it  with  his  fictions.  Tho  aanie  year  that  produced  Kime  of 
the  foregoing  publications  gave  birth  to  a  work  that  is  couipoacd  with  hi^  charac 
talent,  and  diatinguii>h«^d  a«  well  for  its  utility  as  for  its  genius,  for  the  iinportiiuc«  o3 
story  as  for  skill  in  ita  management.  There  arc  few  bo<ikB  better  knowu  in  the  middle 
closiics  of  society  than  the  *  Religious  Courtship,'  and  few  that  aru  more  deserving  of 
general  perusal.  To  those  who  hare  been  trained  to  religious  habits  it  necdt  no  fomal 
recommendation  ;  whilst  others,  who  have  yet  to  learn  thoir  value,  may  be  aoimied  by 
an  interesting  story,  at  the  same  tiino  that  they  are  instructed  by  tho  moral.  Much  d 
it  is  n  faithful  picture  of  mannerH  in  tht*  upper  €lasw.-8  of  life.  The  work  that  layt 
claim  to  such  regard  bears  the  foUowing  title  :  '  Holigioug  Courttibip :  belug  liiiito- 
rical  Discourses  on  the  Necessity  of  Marrying  Ueligiouis  Husbands  and  Wives  only.  Aa 
also,  of  Husbands  and  Wives  being  of  the  same  C^piuions  in  Religion  with  one  another. 
London  :  1722.'  8vo.  As  the  work  was  brought  early  into  general  notice,  so  its  wcll- 
establiahcd  popularity  procured  for  it  a  constant  sale  and  a  widely  extended  circulation. 
This  favourable  decision  of  the  public  is  the  highest  testimony  of  its  merits  ;  for,  not- 
withstanding other  and  more  modem  treatises  upon  the  subject,  it  still  maint&ina  it< 
ground,  and  wiU  secure  for  its  author  a  lasting  fame,  independently  of  lus  other  works. 

In  discussing  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  to  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  li-r.'. 
one  that  required  to  be  handled  with  great  nicety,  De  Foe  was  well  aware  that  preai:: 
would  be  of  less  weight  than  example  ;  that  whilst  the  world  refused  to  be  instraoted  bj 
a  didactic  treatise,  it  might  be  disposed  to  listen  to  a  faiuiliar  story.  He  therefore  cho".' 
to  convey  his  ideas  in  this  more  inviting  form,  that,  by  raising  the  curiosity  of  u. 
reader,  he  might  the  more  effectually  lix  him  with  the  moral.  Historical  dialogoesi 
when  written  with  spirit,  are  particularly  acceptable  to  the  humbler  classes,  and  to 
young  people  in  general,  who  make  thcmBclves  parties  to  the  couvorsatlon,  and  can  fix 
the  subject  with  a  slight  effort  on  their  lueniorics.  The  familiar  style  of  the  prcMOt 
work,  its  deep  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  and  the  exquisite  moral  feeling  that 
pervades  every  page,  render  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  infuse  instruction  iato  the  yotu^ 
and  uninformed,  and  to  leave  an  abiibng  impression  upou  the  heart. 

Tho  year  1724  gave  birth  to  another  romance  by  our  author,  which,  for  originality 
of  invention,  for  accuracy  of  painting,  and  for  utility  of  purpose,  was  not  exceeded  by 
any  of  tho  former.  It  is  entitled,  'The  Forttmate  Mistress  ;  or,  a  History  of  the  vart 
Variety  of  Fortunes  of  Mademoiselle  do  Beleau,  being  tho  Person  known  by  the  Name 
of  the  Lady  Roxana.  London  :  1724.'  Roxana  is  a  lady  of  pleasure,  like  Moll  Flanden, 
hut  soaring  a  higher  flight,  instead  of  grovelling  ahnost  always  in  the  mire  of  poverty  aiiii 
distress.  Still,  like  Mistress  Flanders,  she  has  neither  refinement  nor  a  heart  ;  we  an 
only  dazzled  with  the  outward  ostentation  of  jewels,  finery,  and  wealth.  Tl)e  aoeat 
where  she  dances  in  her  Turkish  dreu  before  tho  King,  and  obtains  the  name  of  BpTiiMi 
is  of  the  true  romantic  cast. 

Do  Foe's  next  appearance  in  print  was  as  a  tourist,  a  character  which  be  fills  ia  A 
most  agreeable  maimer.  Ho  was  not  one  of  those  fire-side  travellers  who  deaeiikt 
countries  they  have  never  seen,  and  deal  out  tho  labours  of  others  at  second-lusn«L  Is 
the  former  port  of  his  lifo  ho  had  repeatedly  traversed,  whether  for  business  or  pleasuR^ 
most  of  the  couutieH  of  England  and  tlie  south  part  of  Scotland  ;  and  in  hij<  relatioa  d  ', 
what  ho  saw  he  neglects  nothing  that  is  worthy  of  observation  to  the  philosopher,  the 
historian,  or  tho  antiquary.  His  narrative  abounds  in  aneodotes  of  local  custom*, 
di3tingui8he<l  fHmilics,  and  remarkable  events,  which  are  rendered  welcome  to  Uie 
reader  by  their  intriniiic  interest,  or  by  the  happy  manner  in  which  they  are  related. 
Althouv'h  nothing  material  escapes  him,  either  in  the  works  of  nature  or  the  i»- 
ducttouii  of  art,  that  in  worthy  of  notice,  yet  his  principal  bnsinen  is  with  the  peopki 
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whosa  cOHtoms,  babite,  and  character,  in  oU  their  T&rietiet,  are  pourtrayed  with  great 
felicity  of  description.  Thotie  who  are  desirous  of  a  pleasant  ramble  in  search  of  national 
auuinen  at  the  period  referrefl  to,  may  bu  amply  gratified  by  aocompanyiag  our  antlior, 
wluMe  ▼olomes,  notmthatanding  more  modum  publicatiouti  upon  the  subjuct,  will  olwayt 
poiaew  a  sofSoient  chanii  to  beguile  thu  attention  and  ploaso  by  thuir  variety. 

The  first  of  these  excursions  wan  given  to  the  public  in  1724,  under  the  title  of  '  A 

Toar  through  the  whole  Island  of  Great  Britain,  divided  into  Circuits  or  Joumiea, 

giving  a  particular  and  diverting  Account  of  whatever  is  carious  and  worth  Observation. 

1724.'     tivo.     Thiii  volume  includes  *  A  Diary  of  the  Siege  and  Blockade  of  Colchester, 

An.  1648.'     The  favourable  reception  of  this  volume  encouraged  the  author  to  follow  it 

by  s  second  in  the  next  year,  with  a  siniilar  title  ;  and  a  third  volume,  embraoing  the 

North  of  England  and  the  South  of  Scotland,  and  completing  the  work,  was  added  in 

17^7.     The  useful  infonuatioa  contained  in  these  volumes  is  conveyed  in  the  familiar 

fonn   of  letters,  and  the  work  was  for  a  lon^  time  a  standing  favourite  with   the 

'  public.     The  subseciucnt  editions,  published  in  four  volumes,  bearing  the  name  of  the 

I  etclebrated  llicbardson  as  editor,  vary  so  greatly  in  every  respect  from  De  Foels  work,  u 

■M  be  uo  longer  worthy  of  his  name. 

*  The  versatility  of  our  author's  talents  furnished  him  with  topics  as  varions  in  their 

nature  as  they  were  useful  iu  their  design  ;  wliilst  his  desire  fur  reformation  led  Lim  to 
■dcct  those  that  came  recommended  by  their  importance  or  their  urgency.  In  the  same 
ymtr  that  produced  '  Roxana  '  he  addressed  another  class  of  the  commuuity  upon  some 
esMsaes  which  he  had  glanced  at  before  in  his  '  Keligioas  Courtship,'  and  which  were  of  so 
ootorioos  a  character  as  to  induce  him  to  lay  them  open  in  a  distinct  treatise,  entitled 
'  The  Great  Law  of  Subordination  considered  ;  or,  the  Insolence  and  Uusufiiernble  Be- 
haiioar  of  Servants  in  England  duly  inijuired  into,  &c.  Luodou :  1724.'  However  unpro- 
■linng  his  subject,  De  Foe  has  contrived  to  make  a  most  entertaining  book  of  it.  The 
■omcroua  stories  with  which  it  abounds  not  only  give  a  spur  to  the  reading,  but  are 
•txan^y  indicative  of  character  and  manners  in  those  classes  of  society  to  which  they 
refer.     It  docs  not  appear  that  there  was  ever  more  than  one  edition  of  the  work. 

The  abuses  onfolded  by  our  author  in  the  foregoing  treatise  calling  loudly  for 
redreas,  he  returned  to  the  subject  in  a  pamphlet  publLtshed  in  the  following  year,  in 
which  he  reanmed  some  topics  that  he  had  before  handled  but  slightly.  His  work  is  en- 
titled '  Everybody's  Business  is  Nobody's  Business  ;  or,  Private  Abuses,  Public  Griev- 
aoGM.  Exeoiplilied  in  the  Pride,  Insolence,  and  exorbitant  Wages  of  cur  Women 
Serraots,  Footmen,  &c.  London  :  172d.'  Thia  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  works  which  he 
wrote  under  the  assamcd  name  of  Andrew  Moreton. 

In  the  oouTise  of  1725  De  Foe  presented  the  world  with  a  freiih  proof  of  his  skill  in 
naaciciJ  afiairs,  in  a  work  replete  with  interest,  and  no  less  ingenious  in  the  contrivance 
ffiiriiii'tig  in  its  details.  He  entitled  it,  '  A  New  Voyage  round  the  World,  by  a 
never  sailed  before.  1723.'  Hvo.  Although  many  voyages  of  e4UJil  extent  h»d  been 
pMfermed  by  our  countrymen,  yet  their  published  accounts,  contain  bat  little  to  amuse  or 
inatniet  the  reader,  consisting  chiefly  of  dry  details  extracted  from  their  journals,  and  these 
mostly  of  a  professional  nature.  Our  author  possessed  the  happy  talent  of  rendering  hia 
voyages  attractive  by  the  variety  of  the  incidents,  and  by  the  felicity  with  which  he 
related  them  ;  and  he  is  no  less  happy  in  making  them  a  vehicle  for  insinuating  inatruo- 
tioa.  From  those  who  have  explored  newly  discovered  countries,  wo  naturally  look  for 
Milbnii&tion  concerning  the  character,  habits,  and  customs  of  the  people,  the  j)roduction» 
•^  the  soil,  and  whatever  may  be  interesting  to  the  philosopher  and  the  historian.  But 
H  ma  the  misfortune  of  our  early  navigators  to  be  generally  men  of  confined  education, 
wbo  wore  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  rather  than  of  informaUon,  so  that  their  atlventures 
eoReepoiul  more  with  those  of  a  buccaneer  than  with  anything  of  a  civilized  descnption. 


It  Wft8  the  object  of  De  Foe  to  give  them  a  more  inviting  dress,  that  by  mixing 
the  agreeable  with  the  usefiil,  1id  might  fiiBcinate  at  the  same  time  that  he  inEtnioted 
the  reader.  In  reference  to  this  work,  Mr  Chiiliucrs  remarks — '*  Most  voyageu  have 
had  this  misfortune,  that  whatever  Buceesa  they  had  Jn  the  adventure,  they  have 
had  very  little  in  the  narrative.  They  are  indeed  full  of  the  incidents  of  sailing,  but 
they  have  nothing  of  story  for  the  uae  of  rtiwlers  who  uevor  intend  to  brave  the  dan- 
gers of  the  sea.  These  faults  De  Foe  is  studious  to  avoid  in  his  New  Voyage.  He 
spreads  before  his  readers  such  adventures  as  no  writer  of  a  real  voyage  can  hope  to 
imitate,  if  we  except  the  teller  of  Anson's  tale.  In  the  life  of  Crusoe,  we  are  gratified  by 
continually  imagining  that  the  fiction  is  a  fact :  in  the  Voyage  round  the  World,  we  arc 
pleased  by  constantly  perceiving  that  the  fact  is  a  fiction,  which,  by  uncommon  Akill,  is 
made  more  interesting  than  a  genuine  voyage."  Of  fictitious  biography  it  is  equally 
true,  that  by  mateblesB  art  it  may  bo  made  more  instructive  than  a  real  life.  Few  of 
our  wTitcra  have  excelled  De  Foe  in  this  kind  of  biographical  narration,  the  great  quali- 
ties of  which  are  to  attract  by  the  diversity  of  circumstances,  and  to  instruct  by  the  use- 
fulness of  examjdes.  The  same  writer  observes,  "  the  ship  of  Fools  had  indeed  been 
launched  in  early  times ;  but  who,  like  Dcj  Foe,  had  ever  carried  his  readers  to  sea,  in 
order  to  mend  the  heart,  and  regulate  the  practice  of  life,  by  showing  his  readers  the 
effects  of  adversity,  or  how  lliey  might  equally  be  called  to  sustain  his  hero's  trials,  ai 
they  sailed  rnnnd  the  world  ?  But  without  attractions,  neither  the  originality  nor  the 
end  can  have  any  salutary  consequence.  This  he  had  foreseen  ;  and  for  this  he  had 
provided,  by  giving  bis  adventures  in  a  style  so  pleasing,  bucauso  it  is  simple,  and  so 
interesting,  because  it  is  particular,  that  every  one  funoiea  he  could  write  a  similar  lan- 
guage." 

A  main  object  of  Dc  Foe  in  all  his  writings,  is  to  bring  forward  some  prominent  error 
that  has  taken  root  in  sueiety,  for  the  imrposc  of  its  correction.  In  tlii»«  work  ho  takes 
occbMon  to  reprehend  the  exucBS  of  pnnisliuient  that  is  sometimes  inflicted  at  sea  tot 
trivial  offences.  His  experience  of  human  life  had  taught  him,  "  that  men  were  always 
secured  in  their  duty  by  a  generous  kindness,  better  than  by  absolute  dominion  and  sere- 
rity,"  This  sentiment  he  endeavours  to  enforce  by  example  ;  and  who  that  has  any 
knowledge  of  raaukinil,  does  not  acquiesce  fully  iu  its  propriety  t  It  is  (|uitc  evident, 
from  the  aptitude  and  correctness  of  his  writing,  that  De  Foe  must  have  been  well  ac- 
quainted Tivith  the  stories  of  former  navigators,  from  which  he  gleaned  the  materials  for 
his  fancy  to  work  upon.  Hut  the  charm  of  the  work  owes  evenftliing  to  his  own  gcniof, 
wHch  was  fertile  in  contrivances,  ami  rich  in  the  sources  of  amusement.  Whoever  may 
feci  disposed  to  accompany  our  author  in  his  imaginary  voyage,  will  find  much  to  gratify 
his  curiosity  and  inform  bis  judgment. 

Amongst  the  multifarious  sutjjccts  that  engaged  the  attention  of  Do  Foe,  one  wai  of 
great  curiosity  to  literary  men,  and  important  in  its  consequences  to  the  public  at  large. 
The  work  we  are  about  to  notice  is  highly  excellent  in  its  kind,  and  contains  much  in- 
fonnutioK  within  a  narrow  compass  ;  it  is  entitled  'An  ICssuy  upon  Literature:  or,  an 
En4juiry  into  the  Antiijnity  ami  Origimd  of  Letters.  Loudon:  I7-*».'  As  a  writer 
who  had  contributed  so  largely  to  literature,  he  might  be  expected  to  feel  interested 
in  an  inquiry  that  brought  to  light  the  sources  of  ita  manufacture.  In  the  lime 
of  Do  Foe,  the  English  langnairo  had  produced  but  few  publications  upon  tho  sub- 
ject, and  none  containing  so  much  infunnation  in  a  popular  form.  It  wan,  therefore, 
an  object  of  curiosity  with  his  countrymen  ;  luuJ  the  matiutr  in  which  he  has  treated 
it  exhibits  more  learning  and  research  than  he  bus  usually  had  credit  for.  In 
short,  whoever  wishes  for  much  useful  information  within  a  narrow  compass,  will  be 
amply  coaponsated  by  the  perusal  of  this  little  volume,  which  is  now  bat  rarely  to  bo 
met  with. 


The  public  curiosity  being  now  excited  by  the?  casu  of  a  wild  youths  lately  discovered 
in  a  German  forest,  uud  brought  to  England  by  George  I.,  Dc  Foe  naturally  con- 
ndered  it  a  popular  subject  for  bis  pott.  He  theruforc  contribatod  to  tbe  gpecula- 
tiona  then  afloat  omougiit  naturalists  anrl  plulosopbers,  in  a  pampldot,  entitled  '  Mere 
Katore  delineated  :  or,  a  Body  without  a  Soul.  Being  Observations  npon  the  Young 
Foreiter  lately  brougbt  to  Town,  from  Gurmany.  With  suitable  Applications.  Also,  a 
brief  Diuertatiou  npon  the  Usefulness  and  Necessity  of  FuoIh,  whether  FoUticul  or  Na- 
tontl.  London  :  172tJ,'  wluch  coataius,  among  other  interesting  matter,  somo  curious 
speoolations  npon  the  possibility  of  tlujiking,  without  »  knowledge  of  words  expresbive  of 
oar  ideas  of  Beosiblo  objects. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  course  of  his  studies,  aided  perhaps  by  his  misfortunes,  ted  our  author  into  many 

ulutions  upon  the  subject  of  spirits,  aud  their  communication  with  the  visible  world. 
rom  early  life,  bis  own  mind  Lad  been  strongly  iaipressed  with  a  belief  in  their  rtality 

there  are  some  passages  in  his  writings,  from  whence  may  be  collected  his  opiniou, 
that  they  exercise,  more  or  less,  a  direct  inUueuce  upon  the  affairs  of  men.  He  notices 
two  ways  hj  which  the  communicJitian  is  maintained  : — First,  by  "  immediate,  personal, 
aod  particular  converse  ;"  and  secondly,  by  "^  these  spirits  acting  at  a  distance,  rendering 
themstdves  visible,  and  their  transactions  perceptible,  on  such  occasions  as  they  think  Et, 
without  any  further  acquaintauco  with  the  person."  *  He  thought  tlvat  God  had  posted 
an  army  of  these  ministering  spirits  round  our  globe,  "  to  be  ready,  at  all  events,  to  oxe- 
cnte  his  orders  and  to  do  his  will ;  reserving  still  to  himself  to  send  express  messengers 
of  a  superior  rank  on  extraordinary  occasions."  These,  he  adds,  "  may,  without  any 
abanrdity,  bo  supposed  capable  of  assuming  shapes,  conversing  with  mankind  by  voice 
uaA  aonnil,  or  by  private  notices  of  things,  impalses,  forebodings,  misgivings,  and  other 
iakperccptible  communications  to  the  miuda  of  men,  as  God  their  great  employer  may 
direct."  f  But,  upon  the  power  of  man  to  control,  or  commmiicate  at  his  will  with  these 
gpiritual  beings,  he  entertains  doubts,  and  protests  against  the  arts  of  conjuration. 

De  Foe  has  many  allusions  in  his  writings  to  the  silent  workings  of  some  su])ematural 
tsfiaence  upon  his  own  mind,  acting  as  a  prompter  upon  extraordinary  occasions.  lie 
•peaka  sometimes  of  mysterious  impressions  <lirecting  him  to  particidar  subjects,  and 
Hind^g  his  pen  wliilat  iu  the  act  of  writing.  Under  the  same  impulse,  we  find  him  the 
aabjcet  of  secret  forebodings,  conveyed  by  some  invisible  agent,  aud  enabling  him  to 
■tape  from  evils  into  wluch  he  must  have  fallen  but  for  such  premonitions.  However 
inch  a  belief  may  be  condemned  as  fanciful,  it  has  been  that  of  many  grave  theologians, 
Hnd  is  sanctioned  in  some  measure  by  the  sacred  writings.  There  cau  bo  no  iloubt,  also, 
tbtttit  had  a  favourable  iufluenoe  upon  the  mind  of  De  Foe,  as  it  reconciled  him  to  many 
dittrouiiig  events,  and  enabled  him  to  paws  through  the  vicissitudes  of  life  with  a  con- 
ng  trust  in  the  superintendence  of  Providence,  at  the  same  time  opening  to  his 
w  the  cheering  prospect  of  another  world. 

"I  firmly  believe,"  says  he,  "and  have  had  such  convincing  testimonies  of  it  that 
mast  be  a  confirmed  atheist  if  I  did  not,  that  there  is  a  converse  of  spirits,  I  mean 
those  unembodied,  and  those  that  ure  iucewed  iu  flesh.  From  whence,  else,  come  all 
those  private  notices,  strong  impulses,  mvoluutary  joy,  sadness,  and  foreboding  appre- 
hennons,  of  and  about  things  immediately  attending  us,  and  this  in  the  most  important 
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affairs  of  our  lives  ?  That  there  are  such  things,  I  think,  I  need  not  go  abont  to  proT«  ; 
and  I  believe  thej  are,  next  to  the  Scriptures,  some  of  the  best  and  mott  uadeni&ble  erl* 
dences  of  a  future  existence.  It  would  be  endless  to  fill  this  paper  with  the  testimoniet 
of  learned  and  pious  men  ;  I  could  add  to  them  a  Yolnmo  of  my  o^vn  experiences,  eamt 
of  them  80  strange  as  would  Hhock  joar  belief,  though  t  could  produce  such  proob  u 
would  convince  any  man.  I  have  had,  perhaps,  a  greater  variety  of  changes,  accidents, 
and  disasters  in  my  short  unhappy  life,  than  any  man,  at  least  than  most  men  alive  ;  yet 
I  had  never  any  considerable  mischief  or  tlisuster  attending  me,  but  sleeping  or  waking 
I  have  had  notice  of  it  beforehand,  and  had  I  listened  to  these  notices,  I  beliew  might 
have  shunned  the  evil.  Let  no  man  think  this  a  jest.  T  scrioufily  acknowledge,  and  I 
do  believe  my  neglect  of  tbeHc  notices  has  been  my  great  injury ;  and  since  I  have  ccaaed 
to  neglect  them,  I  have  been  guided  to  avoid  even  snares  laid  for  my  life,  by  no  other 
knowledge  of  them  than  by  such  notices  and  warnings  ;  and  more  than  that,  hiire  bees 
guided  by  them  to  discover  even  the  fact  and  the  persons.  I  have  living  witnesses  to 
produce,  to  whom  I  have  told  the  particulars  in  the  very  moment,  and  who  have  been 
BO  affected  with  thorn,  as  that  they  have  pressed  me  to  avoid  the  danger,  to  retire,  to 
keep  myself  up,  and  tbe  like."  De  Foe  repeats,  that  had  he  not  neglected  the  adrfst 
and  the  notice,  he  had  been  safe  ;  but  slighting  both,  he  had  fallen  into  the  pit  exactly 
as  described  to  him.  lie  says,  that  if  it  would  be  thonght  nseftil,  he  could  descend  to 
particulars  ;  but  it  being  a  private  case,  he  did  not  think  it  so  material,  and  therefore 
avoided  it.  The  inference  that  he  draws  from  tbe  subject  is,  that  "  if  such  notices,  by 
whatsoever  band,  or  for  whatever  purpose,  are  given  us,  in  our  personal,  private,  and 
particular  cases,  as  I  believe  nobody  will  deny,  why  may  not  the  same  Providence  and 
Power  permit  the  like  notices,  call  them  what  you  will,  to  be  given  to  some  persons  ia 
matters  public  and  national?  Ilistorj'  is  full  of  these  ;  and  were  I  not  at  t-  "  '  /  of 
this  absent  from  books,  bciug  now  travelling,  and  at  an  inn  on  the  road,  I  •  i.f  a 

numerous  roll  of  quotations.'*  I>e  Foe  refers  from  memory  to  the  well-known  obot  el 
Mr  Wiahart  Jind  the  Archbishop  of  St  Amlrew's  ;  also  to  the  names  of  Bradford,  Knox, 
Calvin,  Luther,  and  Buchanan,  for  other  examples  ;  and  particularly  to  Mr  Wtthen^ 
who  foretold  the  fire  of  London  several  years  before  it  happened. 

Our  author  then  descends  to  the  phenomena  of  dream.o,  which  he  desires  to  t«Qdi 
with  great  c.iution,  on  account  of  the  extremes  into  which  even  good  people  ars  apt  to 
run.  But,  in  support  of  his  theory,  he  adduces  the  examples  of  Job,  Daniel,  Jmepb, 
and  others  recorded  in  Scripture  ;  and,  referring  to  profane  history,  he  cites  the  dnm 
of  Caesar's  wife,  and  the  celebrated  case  of  Brutus  at  Philippi.  From  the  whole,  he  tan- 
eludes  with  a  desire  to  steer  between  the  two  extremes  of  rejecting  "  the  warning  G«4 
is  pleased  to  give  us  in  visions  of  the  night,  and  of  giving  heed  to  those  delusions  «t  tine 
imagination,  which  proceed  only  from  a  distempered  brain."* 

In  all  his  cxeumtions  through  the  world  of  spirits.  Do  Foe  never  allowed  himsi'lf  %• 
wander  beyond  the  couGncs  of  religion.  If  his  speculations  are  sometimes  fanciful,  and 
in  but  Uttlo  accordance  with  the  known  phenomena  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  a  conie- 
qnencc  resulting  from  the  uncertain  nature  of  his  subject.  Further,  whatever  were  U< 
own  sentiments  upon  the  subject  of  supernatural  appearances, — and  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  he  entertained  a  belief  of  them  upon  extraordinary  occasions, — yet  ho  wao  bt 
fipom  feeding  the  credulity  of  the  VTilgar,  by  sanctioning  the  impostnrea  that  were  4«ily 
practised  by  cunning  men  laying  wait  to  deceive.  The  works  ho  cow]K)eed  are  de^gosd 
rath<T  to  unmask  the  popular  delusion  ;  and,  in  stripping  it  of  its  magic,  he  often  TeMMtt 
to  a  strain  of  irony,  which  few  could  handle  with  greater  effect. 

Prom  the  succession  of  works  produced  by  him  upon  the  subject,  and  the  elabormta 
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tn&nncr  in  which  he  has  treated  it,  there  is  reason  to  gvppose  that  he  was  aQured  to  it  hj 
taate,  and  that  it  occupied  a  large  portion  of  his  serious  attention.  At  any  rate,  he 
could  not  easily  have  selected  one  that  was  likely  to  gain  a  larger  share  of  popularity, 
or  in  which  the  depraved  taste  of  the  vulgar  called  more  loudly  for  correction.  It  is  to 
his  credit,  that  whilst  he  adminiBters  to  the  amnaement  of  the  reader,  he  never  Io6<fR 
sight  of  his  improvement.  Although  there  is  no  giubject  upon  which  curiosity  is  more 
awake,  yet  he  forbears  to  gratify  it  by  diving  into  the  secrets  of  nature  ;  his  trcatiseR, 
therefore,  partake  less  of  the  mechauifim  of  science  than  of  that  moral  instruction  which 
lie  is  most  solicitous  to  impress  upon  his  reader.  But  whilst  our  author  appears  more 
ambitious  to  be  thon^t  a  moralist  than  a  conjuror,  his  treatises  display  a  considerable 
portion  of  learning  and  research  ;  and  they  are  enlivened  by  a  number  of  dialogues  and 
stories,  that  strongly  indicate  the  gcniuB  of  the  writer. 

De  Foe's  first  work  in  this  class  was  ^  The  Political  History  of  the  Devil,  as  well 
Ancient  as  Modem  :  in  Two  Parts.  London :  1720.'  A  fine  satire  upon  the  credulity  of 
mankind.  De  Foe  explodes  the  vulgar  notions  of  his  person  and  residence  as  the  fictions 
of  poets  and  painters,  and  "  little  more  or  less  than  the  old  story  of  Pluto,  Cerberus,  and 
Charon  ;  only  that  our  tale  is  not  half  so  well  told,  nor  the  parts  of  the  fable  so  well  laid 
together."  He  adds,  *'  Let  ns  learn  to  talk  of  these  things  as  we  should  do  ;  and  as  we 
really  cannot  describe  them  to  our  reason  and  understanding,  why  should  we  describe  them 
to  our  senses  1 "  His  work  exhibits  much  and  various  reading,  strong  natural  sense,  and  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  mankind.  His  talent  for  broad-liuifeting  sarcasm  is  applied  with 
wonderful  effect  in  exposing  the  popular  delutdons,  whilst  they  supply  him  with  materials 
for  inainuating  wholesome  moral  instruction.  One  of  his  leading  objects  is  to  correct  the 
bad  pamdons  of  mankind,  by  tracing  them  to  their  proper  source,  and  by  showing  that 
th«y  furnish  a  more  accurate  representation  of  Satan  than  the  painted  spectres  with 
which  the  world  luu  been  so  long  amused  and  terriiied.  The  muttvr  and  the  mode 
eottjoin  to  make  this  a  chamiiug  performance.  The  author  engages  poetry  and  prose, 
resMuing  and  wit,  persuasion  and  ridictUe,  on  the  side  of  religion  and  morals,  with 
wtmderful  efficacy  relieving  his  argument  by  a  number  of  entertaining  dialogues,  and 
relating  many  instructive  stories,  partly  real,  and  partly  fictitious,  in  order  to  illustrate 
his  subject,  and  confirm  his  moral. 

In  the  foDowing  year,  De  Foe  pursued  the  subject  of  his  former  treatise,  in  '  A  Sys- 
tem of  Magic  :  or,  a  History  of  the  Black  Art.  Being  an  Historical  Accoimt  of  Man- 
kind's most  early  Dealing  with  the  Devil ;  and  how  the  Acquaintance  on  both  sides  first 
began.  London  :  1727.'  This  is  rather  a  satire  upon  the  conjurors,  than  a  book  of  rules 
for  understanding  their  art.  At  a  period  when  tho  dealers  in  the  black  art  have  been 
chased  from  the  world,  a  treatise  upon  magic  would  recommend  itself  merely  as  an  object 
of  curiosity.  The  time  is  happily  gone  by  for  cntertwning  the  subject  in  a  serious  light, 
tfce  credulity  that  supported  it  having  given  way  before  the  diffusion  of  rational  know- 
Ittdge.  It  n-as  ujwn  the  wane  when  De  Foe  wrote  ;  but  as  the  race  of  conjurors  was  not 
MCtmguiahed,  his  Avork  was  not  only  seasonable,  but  being  written  in  a  popular  style,  was 
fliniaently  calculated  to  expose  their  knavery.  The  stories  he  has  collected  together  for  this 
purpose^  are  chosen  appropriately  and  related  with  humoor.  The  torn  our  author  has 
given  to  the  subject,  renders  it  both  an  agreeable  and  an  useful  performance.  Tho  reader  will 
d  mncU  information  upon  the  eiirly  history  of  mankind,  many  scriptural  illuatrations, 
and  some  curious  dijicussions  upon  the  origin  of  witchcraft  and  idolatry.  In  tracing  the 
c«>rmptions  of  religions  worship,  be  exhibits  much  learning  and  ingenuity,  intermixed 
with  many  shrewd  remarks  upon  the  follies  they  occasion,  and  the  knavery  that  pro> 
daced  them.  Dis  seal  for  religion  led  him  to  encounter  the  atheists  and  sceptics  of  his 
day,  and  to  level  his  satire  at  the  vices  of  mankind,  which  diverted  their  attention  from 
a  subject  of  so  maoh  importance.     In  some  few  places,  his  seal  betrays  him  into  improper 


which  it  was  thought  iiapoBsible  to  handle  in  any  other  than  an  oSeosiTe  nuumer.    t 
some  went  so  far  aa  to  insinuate  that  it  was  a  bait  to  the  curiosity  of  that  part  ofl 
resdin;  world,  whose  vices  would  be  prompted  as  much  bjthc  reproof  as  hj  the  plni 
description.     De  Foe  wisely  obaerre*,  that  he  shall  answer  these  people  best  by  «'"" 
in  hia  introduction,  and  a  speaking  performance.    The  satisfactory  manner  in  wbi 
has  redeemed  his  pledge,  must  be  apparent  to  every  reader,  who  tutII  admire  the 
caution  of  the  writer,  and  the  delicacy  of  his  allusions.    "  Words  modestly  exp; 
■ays  he,  "  can  give  no  immodest  ideas  when  the  minds  of  those  who  read  are  cha>t« 
ancormpted."     Although  the  principal  object  of  our  author  is  to  expose  the  abosea 
arise  out  of  the  marriage  union,  yet  he  discusses  the  subject  of  marriage  in  a  rariq 
particulars,  and  has  many  useful  remarks  that  are  well  deserving  of  attention.     He 
a  great  friend  to  matrimony,  which  he  considered  the  highest  state  of  human  (eU< 
from  whence  it  may  be  concluded  that  ho  was  himself  happy  in  that  relation. 

The  matter  of  the  work  must  be  allowed  to  be  excellent,  and  to  be  composed 
great  seriousness  as  well  as  force  of  argument.    The  satire  is  free  from  levity,  the 
pointed,  but  delicate,  and  the  moral  so  pure  and  convincing,  that  the  render  la 
strained  to  do  justice  to  the  piety  and  benevolence  of  the  vrriter.     De,  indeed, 
the  highest  praise  for  encountering  the  prejudices  of  mankind,  at  the  risk  of 
obloquy.     It  is,  in  short,  an  estimable  work,  with  an  exceptionable  title. 

Although  age  was  now  advancing  apace  upon  our  author,  and  subjected  him  to 
infinuities,  yet  his  faculties  appear  to  have  lost  nono  of  their  acuteness  ;  hia  mi 
still  retained  its  freshness,  and  his  mind  itn  accustomed  vigour.    Of  this  he  gave  a  M 
fying  proof  in  some  elaborate  treatises  which  lie  now  composed  upon  the  subject  of  ta 
No  fewer  than  three  volumes  of  considerable  bulk,  the  fruit  of  long  experience  ,| 
acoorute  observation,  were  iasaed  by  him  Bucccssivtly  within  the  short  space  of 
more  than  one  year.     It  is  painful  to  reflect  that  this  surprising  rapidity  of  his 
towards  the  close  of  a  long  life,  was  probably  urged  forward  by  the  imperions  deao 
of  necessity. 

The  first  of  these  works  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  1 727,  under  the  title  of  < 
Compleat  English  Tradesman ;  in  Fninilinr  Letters,  directing  him  in  all  the  seH 
Parts  and  Progressions  of  Trade,  &c.  :  London  :  17^7,'  the  favourable  recepti^ 
which  induced  our  author  to  add  a  second  volume  iu  the  same  year,  complcti: 
work.  Both  these  volumes  are  eminently  characterized  by  sound  sense,  kiiuwled, 
the  world,  and  the  inculcation  of  moral  principle.  In  them  the  tradesman  wiO 
many  directions  of  business,  anrl  many  Io»sons  of  prudence.  De  Foe  was  not  M 
those  writers  who  consider  private  vices  public  benefits.  "  God  forbid,"  be  ez<dfl 
"that  I  should  be  understood  to  prompt  the  vices  of  the  age  iu  order  to  proi 
any  practice  of  traffic  :  trade  need  not  be  destroyed  though  vice  were  molt 
wounded.^'  If  his  former  writings  had  not  given  abundant  evidence  of  th« 
these  volumes  are  sufiicicnt  to  show  the  penetration  of  the  writer,  imd  that  he 
an  accurate  painter  of  life  and  manners  iu  the  middle  classes  of  society.  All 
the  lapse  of  a  century  has  necessarily  produced  a  considerable  dtangc  both  ia 
and  manners,  yet  the  instruction  conveyed  iu  '  The  Compleat  Trade«niun' 
always  seasonable ;  and  this,  not  merely  as  it  rcspcts  the  class  of  persons  to 
it  is  addressed.  The  caustic  satire  of  the  writer  reaches  the  buyer  as  well 
seller  ;  and  it  is  seen  how  much  the  honesty  of  the  one  is  affected  by  the 
the  other.  Few  persons,  perhaps,  would  expect  to  meet  with  amusement  upon  ao 
subject  as  trade  ;  yet,  inspired  by  the  genius  of  Do  Foe,  it  has  famished  materials 
a  most  amusing  work. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  ohserves  Mr  Chambers,  "  it  is  a  capital  specimen  of  the 
phun  old-fiishioned  English,  of  which  De  Foe  was  such  a  master,  as  well  as  of  that  ni 
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iding,  «nd  vet  singnlArly  nerroas  colloquial  style>  in  which  he  commemorated  the 

of  hii '  Crusoe.*     In  the  second  place,  it  eontaimi  all  the  generftl  advices  which 

•  aeiiior  tradeBman  of  the  pr^ent  day  would  be  diapoaed  to  gire  to  a  juuior  ;  and  thus 

after  all,  in  one  m^in  and  essential  point,  is  as  woU  calculated  for  the  present  age  as  for 

that  of  it«  author.     But  the  grand  rccominendHtion  of  the  book,  and  that  which  might 

make  any  ejcitstin^  author  hesitate  to  attempt  anothfr  by  way  of  rapecBeding  it,  in  the 

admirable  shrewdness  and  good  spnse  which  sliine  tlirougboot  its  every  page— good  sensv 

■a^re  to  the  author,  but  immensely  improved  Ly  the  experience  of  a  long  life,  no  small 

part  of  which  had  been  spent  in  trade.     It  might,  indeed,  be  well  supposed  beforehan<] 

if  m^h  A  man  as  Dc  Foe,  that,  when  be  waa  pleased  to  sit  down  in  old  ago,  and  \vTite 

his  iagaciouH  mind  bad  observed  and  thought  respecting  that  department  of 

I V  worid  exertion,  in  which,  as  a  private  citizen,  he  had  been  chiefly  engaged, 

^'  rt'sult  could  not  fail  to  bo  one  of  the  most  instructive,  and  not  the  least  entert&in- 

'K/,  ^f  aU  the  books  in  onr  language  ;  and  such  'The  Complete  English  Tradesman' 

t-:t11y  i». 

"  While  chiefly  to  be  esteemed  for  these  qualities,  there  are  others  which  may  reoom- 

meod  St  to  many  besides  young  tra^Iesmon.  It  throws  a  eurioua  light  upon  some  of  the  cuh- 

t'/ms  of  the  time — as,  for  instance,  where  it  describes  the  l>arbarou8  modes  of  procedure  in 

>'*Mf»  iif  bankruptcy  (chapter  xiii),  or  where  it  speaks  of  the  cotton-manufacturers  of 

M  ni'heeter  as  "  a  kind  of  pedlars,  who  carry  their  goods  themselves  to  the  country  shop- 

'cm  everywhere."     In  chapter  xviii  there  is  a  striking  account  of  the  consequences 

he  very  worn  and  imperfect  coinage  which  then  existed,  tradesmen  of  almost  all 

exerting  themselves  to  pass  oif  bad  money,  and  men   oven   going   through  the 

openly  purvhoaing  it  at  an  inferior  price,  in  order  to  profit  by  making  it  go  as  good. 

n  the  whole,  the  book  conveys  the  impression  that  the  honesty  of  the  traJing-clasK 

considerably  improved  since  172G.     There  are  many  anecdotes,  such  aa  one   can 

Saag^ne  to  have  been  floating  about  Cheapidde  and  Aldgate,  in  the  reign  of  WilTiam  and 

I  respecting  trade  and  traders,  which  Dc  Foe  relates  in  a  lively  aud  dramatic  man- 

Eren  in  De   Foe's  time  wo  cjm  gather  that  business  had    been  no  such  pressing 

as  it  now  is.     He  speaks  of  shopmen  allowed  to  go  away  at  the  shutting  of  the 

condition  that  they  should  be  at  home  again  at  nine  o'clock,  thus  showing  that 

must  have  concluded  long  before  nine — probably,  we  should  thinks  at  seven. 

his  insisting  so  much  on  the  wives  of  tradesmen  acquainting  themselves  with  their 

'bnibands'  bnsinesB,  and  his  scarcely  making  any  allusion  to  out  of  town  houses  for  the 

fiunQi«8  of  tradesmen,  and  from  the  email  incomes  ho  instances  tradesmen  as  makings  we 

fniOx  see  that  a  simple  state  of  things  then  existed  in  London,  such  as  is  now  perhaps 

tolMfoand  only  in  fourth-rate  towns.     Yet  he  speaks  strongly  of  new  and  extravagant 

BtAoda  of  fitting^  up  shops,  and  of  a  general  decline  from  the  homely  and  economical 

BMnietm  of  a  past  age.     It  might  almost  be  supposed  that  his  trading  contemporaries, 

*Uliont  exc«ption,  were  tempted,  by  the  ambition  of  a  fine  style  of  living,  to  exceed 

^«At  incomes,  and  that  this  was  a  feature  peculiar  to  the   age.     But  even  if  the  impos- 

*bility  of  a  general  excess  like  this  were  not  sufficient  to  show  that  our  author  had 

*Blt<ati  under  a  delusion,  we  have  only  to  recollect  certain  sitenes  in  '  Eastward  Ho,' 

"The  City  Madam,'  and  other  plays  of  tho  reign  of  James  I  and  Charles  I,  to  be  assured 

>l>t '  bruvexy  of  living'  waa  no  new  •vice  of  the  city.    The  author  is  probably  right  when 

Im  rkprtsenta  the  religious  habits  of  the  Londoners  as  considerably  changed  in  his  recol- 

Mction,  for  the  impresBions  made  in  the  time  of  the  civil  war  had  ever  dncc  been  gradu- 

'uy  wearing  ont ;  bnt,  in  all  likelihood,  the  progress  of  domestic  expense  only  kept  pace 

*ith  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  refinement  was  added  without  any  impairment  of 

tirtui*." 

Tha  infltnictionB  laid  down  by  oar  author  for  the  management  of  trade,  were  fuUowed  I 


uon  afterwardfl  by  a  luuiiaovis  treatise  upon  its  history  and  policy,  with  snggcfltioitt 
for  Jt6  improvement.  This  he  entitled  '  A  Plan  of  the  Engliish  Commerce.  D«iag 
Compleat  Prospect  of  tho  Trade  of  this  Nation,  as  well  the  Home  Trade  m  the  Vottigiu 
In  Three  Parts.  London:  1728.'  Tliia  work  was  probably  tho  completion  of 
undertaking  eommeuced  by  De  Foe  in  1710,  and  proposed  to  be  published  pciiodi- 
cally,  but  extending  only  to  two  iiumbera.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  'PUa 
of  Conimerctf,"  a  work  somewhat  similar  in  design  was  published  by  Joshua  Gee, 
under  the  title  of  'The  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Groat  Britain  Considered.'  Ar 
Chalmers,  who  was  fully  conversant  with  such  matters,  draws  tho  foUowiuj;  pandlcl 
between  the  two  writers : — "  Do  Foe  insisted  that  our  industry,  our  conuueroe,  onr 
opulence,  and  our  people,  had  increaKc-d,  and  were  increasing.  Gee  repreaested 
that  onr  mauufiuitureB  had  received  mortal  stabs ;  that  our  poor  wex^  destitute 
and  our  country  miserable.  De  Foe  maintained  the  truth  which  experience  ha* 
taught  to  unwilling  auditors.  Gee  asserted  this  falsehood  without  knowing  the  fact  ; 
yet  Gee  is  quoted,  while  De  Foe,  with  all  his  knowledge  of  tho  subject  as  a  commercisl 
writer,  is  almost  forgotten.  The  reason  may  bo  found  perhaps  in  the  charactcriitio 
remark  with  which  he  opens  his  plan  : — "  Trade,  like  religion,  is  what  everybody  talks  cl^ 
but  few  understand.'' 

-Amongst  the  productions  of  the  year  1728  was  a  fictitious  narrative  of  an  Engliik' 
officer,  belonging  to  the  same  class  of  writing  as  the  '  Alemoirs  of  a  Cavalier,'  and  which, 
after  having  long  passed  as  tho  production  of  the  person  to  whom  it  relates,  Ls  no«v  w«U 
known  to  be  the  work  of  our  author.  It  is  entitled  'The  Alilitary  Memoirs  of  Captain 
George  Carletou.  From  the  Dutch  War,  1G72,  in  which  he  served,  to  the  Coucluidon  ot 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  1713,  &c.  Loudon:  1728.'  A  principal  part  of  the  work  is  a  reconl 
of  the  military  achievements  of  the  celebrated  Earl  of  rcterborough,  who  figured  ta 
Spain  during  the  wars  of  Queen  Anne  ;  and  it  exhibits  the  character  of  a  soldier  ilistin- 
guished  alike  by  profeasioual  prowess  ami  by  devotion  to  the  fair  sex.  The  militvy 
details  of  which  it  is  composed  arc  relieved  by  many  anecdotes  and  striking  incidents,  thu 
contribute  te  render  it  an  agreeable  and  an  futertaining  performance.  Although  fall  <4 
the  business  of  war,  it  aboimds  with  picturesque  descriptions  of  the  country  and  iu 
inhabitants,  of  many  local  customs  and  observances,  and  of  the  genius  of  the  Roman  €•- 
tholic  religion.  The  moral  reflections  that  arc  intcrepersed,  the  sarcasm  upon  duelling, 
and  tho  hints  opon  preilestination  and  providence,  are  quite  iu  De  Foe's  taste,  as  are  the 
few  political  allusions  ;  and  we  are  no  less  reminded  of  him  by  the  plain,  mattcr-of-fset, 
and  oflf-handed  manner  of  telling  the  story.  The  events  detailed  in  the  work  are  matten 
of  history,  and  are  related  with  all  the  miuuteneijs  and  personality  of  an  eye-witness  aui 
on  actor  upon  the  spot.  So  faitliful  is  the  likeness  to  truth,  and  so  accurate  the  descrip- 
tions,  that  it  has  been  generally  read  as  an  authentic  work,  like  the  '  History  of  the 
Plague,'  ami  tho  '  Memoirs  of  u  Cavalier.'  As  such  it  was  considered  by  Dr  Johnson, 
who  expressed  much  satisfaction  iu  the  perusal.  It  was  Erst  introduced  to  his  notice  bj 
Lord  Eliot,  in  consequence  of  his  obsening  upon  the  little  that  was  known  of  Lord  P^ 
terborough,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  veneration.  Lord  Kliot  told  him  that  the  bed 
account  of  that  nobleman  which  he  had  happened  to  meet  with  was  to  be  found  is 
Captain  Carleton's  Memoirs,* — "  Carletou,"  he  added,  "  was  descended  of  an  aucettor 
who  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Derry.  He  was  an  officer,  and  what  wasrsn 
at  that  time,  hod  some  knowledge  of  engineering ;"  particulars  that  he  had  ooll«ct«l 
hotn  the  Memoirs.  Johnson  observed  that  bo  had  never  heard  of  the  book.  After  ft 
good  deal  of  ini]uiry,  Boswell  informs  as  that  he  procured  a  copy  and  sent  it  to  Johnsoaii 
who  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  that  he  was  going  to  bed  when  it  came,  but  he  waiw 
much  pleased  with  it  that  ho  sot  up  till  he  had  read  it  through,  and  found  in  it  sacb  sb 
air  of  truth  that  he  could  not  doubt  of  its  anthcnticity ;  adding,  with  a  smile.  "  I  did 


not  think  a  joang  lord  could  have  mentioned  to  me  a  book  io  the  Englieb  history  that  was 
not  known  to  luc." 

In  thia  and  the  following  year  our  author  produced  two  more  pamphlets,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Andrt;w  Moretou,  and  bi>th  arising  out  of  his  zeal  for  national  improve- 
ment. De  Foe  had  long  witnesaed,  with  regret,  the  abuses  in  the  arlministration  of  our 
Uvr*,  and  was  desirous  of  procuring  fresh  euactmcnts  to  enforce  their  obgcrvancc.  The 
alarming  state  of  crime  in  the  metropolis  called  from  him  many  energetic  remonatranceg, 
MWcll  as  plana  for  its  prevention.  He  also  suggests  amemlments  in  some  of  our  public 
institotions,  and  projects  others  for  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate,  or  for  the  improvement 
of  mankind  in  knowledge  and  virtue.  Among  his  suggestions  are  a  London  University, 
a  Foundling  Hospital,  and  a  Metropolitan  Police.  De  Foe's  other  schemes  are  as  prac- 
ticable aa  these  have  since  been  proved  to  be,  and  arc  uU  in  tbe  highest  degree  benevolent 
and  useful.  His  fir.«st  pamphlet  embodying  his  idea  of  these  reforms  is  entitled  'Augusta 
Trinniphaii.s  ;  or,  the  "Way  to  make  London  the  most  flourishing  City  in  the  LTniverse.' 
In  this  pamphlet,  De  Foo  laid  down  a  plain  and  practicable  scheme  for  the  total 
■oppression  and  prevention  of  street  robberies,  "  which  scheme,"  says  he,  "has  been 
approved  of  by  sevenJ  learned  and  judicious  persons."  Within  a  short  time  after 
its  appearance,  some  other  projector  ete]iped  in  to  rob  him  of  his  honoars,  and 
raggccted  a  similur  plan  ;  which  was  submitted  to  parliament,  and  received  the 
oj>tentatious  support  of  venal  news-writers.  Indignant  at  this  invasion  of  his  pro- 
perty, De  Foe  resolved  upon  sending  forth  a  new  and  enlarged  version  of  his  plan, 
preceded  by  a  statement  of  his  literary  grievances.  His  second  pamphlet  is  entitled 
'Second  Thoughts  are  Best ;  or,  a  Further  Improvement  of  a  late  Scheme  to  Prevent 
Street  Robberies.  In  which  our  streets  will  be  so  strongly  guarded,  and  so  gloriously 
ted,  that  any  part  of  Luudon  will  he  as  safe  and  pleasant  at  midnight  as  at  noon- 
;  and  Burglary  totally  impracticable.  With  some  Thoughts  for  suppressing  llob- 
bcries  in  all  the  Publiek  Roads  of  England,  &c.  By  Andrew  Moreton,  Esq.  London  : 
1729/ 

Of  an  author  who  wrote  bo  much  as  De  Foe,  and  whose  works  are  chiefly  anonymoiu, 
it  may  be  difficult  to  assign  the  last  publication.  From  a  passage  in  the  preface  to  his 
1  'Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Marriage  Bed,'  it  may  be  inferred  that  lie  expected  to  close  his 
HUbonrs  with  that  "upright  intention  for  the  good  of  mankind  ;"  but  we  have  seen  that 
Hm  lived  to  write  several  pieces  afterward)-.  An  Appendix  to  the  'Plan  of  the  English 
t'  Commerce,'  added  to  the  second  edition  of  that  work,  in  the  early  part  of  1730,  was, 
iwever,  in  all  probability  the  conclusion  of  bis  literary  labours ;  or,  at  any  rate, 
la«t  of  his  published  works.  He  was  then  upon  the  verge  of  his  last  voyage  to 
t  country  upon  which  he  had  long  fixed  liis  attention,  and  from  whence  no  traveller 

8. 

He  had  prepared  another  work  for  publication  a  little  before  his  death,  but  owing 

to  illness,  or  to  some  other  cause,  only  one   sheet  of  it  appears  to  have   been  printed.* 

was  to  have  been  entitled  '  Tbe  Compknt  fJcntleuiau,  containing  useful  observations 

the  general  Neglect  of  Education  of  English  Gentleuicu,  with  the  Reason  and  Reme- 

^w,  the  apparent  Differences  between  a  Well-Bom  and  Wcll-Bred  Gentleman  ;  and 


•The  following  loiter  to  hu  printer,  "Mr  J.  Watts,  in  Wild  court."  relates  to  the  above 
•ork: — 

"  8'<— I  am  to  oik  jo'  pardoa  for  keeping  the  cnclosad  so  long,  Mr  Baker  ha\'iD;  told  me 
JO' resolul  ion  of  taking  it  in  hand  and  working  it  off.  But  1  have  been  cxcecdiog  ill.  1  have 
fciiMd  it  again  and  contracted  it  very  much,  and  hope  to  bring  it  within  the  bulk  you  detirc,  or  as 
nur  it  as  posaibic.     Bat  this  and  totnc  needful  alteration!  will  oblige  you  to  much  trouble  in  the 

ibeet,  and  perhaps  almost  as  bad  as  scttin-^  it  over  again,  which  cacmot  be  aroidcd.     I  will 
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tuider  tbe  (rovnaa  of  tL'e  woriil,  and  tbe  sta£P  of  hig  old  age.  Disciplined  in  the  sdiool  el 
affliction,  be  bad  been  taught  £ubnn8!ii(»ii  to  the  hand  that  inflicted  it ;  and  aware  of  tim 
difficulties  that  beset  a  cuiiNcieiitious  adherence  to  the  patb  of  duty,  he  mmde  than  a 
zuotivo  for  vigilance  and  frequent  self-examination,  Ira  a  former  work  he  haa  the  fol- 
lowing reHectiona  BUggested  by  the  prospect  of  a  future  state  : — "  I  beUeFe  nothing 
would  contribute  more  to  umke  U9  goad  ChriHtians  than  to  be  able  to  look  upon  all 
things,  causes,  and  portions  here,  with  the  Eainc  eyes  as  we  do  when  w«  are  looking  iiit« 
eternity.  Dcatli  tjots  all  iu  a  clear  light ;  and  when  a  man  is,  as  it  were,  in  the  vtrj 
boat,  putibing  off  from  tbe  shore  of  the  world,  his  last  views  of  it  being  abstracted  tnm 
inlerests,  hopes,  or  wishes,  and  influenced  by  the  near  view  of  the  future  state,  mast  bt 
clear,  unbiassed,  and  impartial."  * 

With  a  miud  elevated  above  the  grovelling  pursuits  of  the  mere  worldling,  and  itM- 
dily  fixed  upon  the  scenes  that  were  opening  to  him  as  he  approiached  the  boundaries  of 
time,  Dc  Foe  could  not  be  unprepared  for  the  change  that  was  to  separate  him  from  Ut 
dearest  connexions.  His  death  took  place  upon  the  24th  of  April,  1731,  when  he  wh 
about  seventy  years  of  age,  having  becu  bom  in  the  year  1601.  Gibber  and  others  staU 
that  he  died  at  his  howio  at  Itilington  ;  but  this  is  incorrect.  The  parish  of  St  Giles, 
Cri[iplegate,  in  which  he  drew  his  first  breath,  was  also  destined  to  rcoedve  his  Isat 
Tiiifi  we  learn  from  the  paririh  register,  which  further  informs  us,  that  he  west  off  in  s 
lethargy. t  He  was  buried  from  thence,  upon  the  Sfitb  of  April,  in  Tindall's  Boiyiog- 
ground,  now  moBt  known  by  the  name  of  liuuhiJl  Gelds.  The  entry  in  the  nfpUet, 
whiten  by  some  person,  who  made  a  strange  blunder  of  his  name,  is  as  follows:  **  1731. 
April  26.  Mr  Dnbow.  Cripplegate."  Whether  De  Foo  passed  his  latter  days  in  tbt 
midst  of  his  family,  or  iu  an  obscure  lodging  by  himself,  can  now  be  only  matter  of  con- 
jecture :  it  iii  to  bo  hoped  he  was  not  without  the  solace  of  those  who  were  beii  fil 
administer  to  hiui  the  little  remnant  of  earthly  enjoyment.  After  his  death  hia 
Susannah,  continued  to  reside  at  Stoke  Nen-ington  ;  and  as  his  daughters  were  after 
wards  in  independent  circumstances,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  succeeded  in  reco- 
vering their  property.  Mr  Baker,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  kind>heartc>d  man,  [V^ 
bably  stood  their  friend  upon  the  occasion.  Mrs  De  Foe  did  not  long  survive  her  htn- 
bond,  dying  at  the  latter  end  of  the  following  year.  She  was  also  removed  to  Bunhill 
fields  for  interment,  as  appears  by  the  foUowing  entry :  "1732.  Dec'- 19.  Mrs  Defow. 
Stoke  Ncwington."  The  bume  register  reconls  tbe  burial  of  another  Mrs  De  Foe,  abont 
four  years  afterwards.  She  was  brought  from  Hackney,  and  was  moat  probably  t 
daugbter-m  law.  The  entry  sUnds  thus  :  "  17^7.  Jan'-  19.  Mrs  Dcffoe.  Si  iolu^t, 
Hackney." 

It  is  lamentable  to  reflect,  that  a  man  of  Do  Foe's  genius  and  talents  should  have  £ti 
insolvent ;  yet  tbe  events  that  befel  him  during  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life,  coold  htn 
produced  no  other  result.  Although,  during  a  long  and  active  life,  his  pvQ  had  kaom 
but  little  intermission,  and  tbe  proflts  from  bis  publications  latterly  could  not  have  htt* 
inconsiderable,  yet  the  demands  of  a  numerous  family,  npon  whose  education  he  had  tui 
been  sparing  of  expense,  must  have  qiuekly  absoi-bed  them.  In  addition  to  this,  he  «« 
never  free  £rom  the  burthen  of  unsatisHcd  creditors,  which  acted  as  a  mill-ctont 
his  neck,  and  plunged  him  at  last  iu  irrecoveruldc  poverty.  He  who  had  m 
leave  had  no  occasion  for  a  will.  Accordingly,  there  is  none  to  be  found  in 
Commons  ;  but  the  books  there  inform  us,  that,  in  September  1773,  lett«n  at 
tration  on  his  goods  and  chattels  were  granted  to  Mary  Brooks,  widow,  a  emfitoi, 
after  summoning  in  official  form  the  next  of  kin  to  appear. 


•  •  Review,"  ii,  'Jt)l . 

t  llie  following  it  a  copy  of  tbe  register : 
(Lethargy.)  April  26." 


1731.     Daniel  Defoe,  geotlemao.     To  Tlll4•i^k 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


'^1  It  now  onlj  remains  to  lay  before  oar  readers  ihe  Tarioos  cstimateB  whicH  have  been 

formed  of  De  Foe's  character  by  uuthorg  who  have  made  him  the  subject  of  their  const- 
deration,  commencing  with  Mr  Wilson,  to  whom  the  present  editor  is  indebted  for  the 
materials  of  the  larger  portion  of  this  memoir. 

"  It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  a  sensible  writer,  that  '  No  history  can  furnish  oa 
with  an  example  of  a  man  whose  life  and  actions  have  been  universally  applauded : 
malice,  or  a  different  interest,  beini;  always  ready  to  wound  the  noblest  integrity.'  * 
Of  the  truth  of  this  sentiment  De  Foe  was  a  memorable  iojitanoe.  Living  at  a  period 
when  the  fMjlitical  liorizou  was  overspread  by  faction,  invading  the  peace  of  families,  and 
diffusing  a  canker  through  the  social  system,  a  less  prominent  character  would  scarcely 
have  eseaped  without  scars  upon  bis  reputation.  An  eminent  lidng  writer,  referring  to 
the  former  part  of  it,  and  what  ho  says  is  equally  true  of  the  latter,  observed,  '  A  critic 
of  that  time  never  deemed  that  he  had  so  effectually  refuted  the  reasoning  of  his  adver- 
sary, as  when  he  bad  said  something  disrespectful  of  Lis  taleiitti,  person,  or  moral  cha- 
racter. Thus,  literary  contest  was  embittered  by  ]HTs<inaI  hatred,  and  truth  was  so  far 
from  being  the  object  of  the  combatants,  that  even  victory  was  tasteless  unless  obtained 
by  the  disgrace  and  degradation  of  the  antagonist.^  +  But  this  iliegittmate  mode  of 
warfare  was  not  con&ned  to  literature :  it  was  carried  into  the  world  of  politics,  wbere  it 
Mwnmfd  the  highest  tone  of  acrimony.  lu  those  sour  days,  both  the  uuderetandings  and 
the  morals  of  men  were  estimated  according  to  the  party  they  belonged  tu,  aiid  received 
a  colouring  in  proportion  to  their  own  importance,  or  to  tlic  skill  of  their  adversaries. 
When  the  human  character  has  been  subjected  to  so  precarious  a  test,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  virtue  and  vice  have  changed  their  positions  in  history,  and  that 
they  have  l>een  so  shifted  in  their  application  an  to  be  accommodated  to  the  pre- 
Jndioes  of  those  who  had  a  turn  to  serve  by  their  dishonesty.  Although  this 
CTMon  of  ideas  may  be  set  straight  by  the  cool  judgment  of  posterity,  yet  when  the 
poison  is  dilated  through  endless  rauiiHuations,  the  antidote  has  fearful  odds  to  contend 
with.  Bat,  should  time  moderate  the  lijaiptoms,  it  is  not  before  the  original  purpose 
WM  answered.  Wlien  men  are  stunned  by  clamour,  and  borne  down  by  the  voice  of 
authority,  their  months  are  stopped  from  inquiry,  and  they  easily  take  that  for  granted 
which,  upon  sober  investigation,  would  turn  out  to  be  merely  the  result  of  prejudice. 
This  circumstance,  so  unfavourable  to  the  cause  of  truth,  has  given  a  real  disatl  vantage 
to  those  who  have  contended  against  popular  opinions  ;  the  merits  of  the  question  being 
■hifted  to  foreign  matters,  or  absorbed  in  tbo  common  share  of  scandal  and  abuse.  At 
the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  even  men  of  the  greatest  names  were  not  above 
stooping  to  these  low  and  disingenuous  arts  ;  whilst  the  calumnies  they  propagated 
derived  an  authority  from  their  sanction. 

"  In  this  ocean  of  slander  no  one  was  dipped  more  deeply  than  De  Foe.  To  sink 
his  reputation  as  a  patriot  he  was  charged  with  selEshness  and  venality  ;  and  to  ruin  bini 
in  the  estimation  of  the  virtuous,  his  moral  character  was  assailed  by  the  most  impudent 
falsehoods.  If  we  were  to  believe  his  enemies,  there  was  scarcely  a  crime  that  gave 
deibmiity  to  human  nature  with  which  he  was  not  chargeable.  The  extent  tu  which 
this  mode  of  warfare  was  carried  can  be  known  only  to  those  who  are  conversant  with 
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the  uewswriters  and  parapUL'tters  of  tlie  dnj.  That  tho  lilx-Li  lieapod  upon  Uim  by  hi* 
funtfujpomries  elioiiltl  hav«  bt-en  waatouly  adopted  by  succeeding  writers,  afiurtb  the 
less  Burpriae,  Tvheu  we  consider  the  voracious  appetite  tliat  is  indulged  for  slAudcr,  and 
tbe  slender  atitbority  upon  whicli  n-porta  are  taken  up  and  propagated.  Experience 
Ehows  that  history  may  be  written  without  investigation,  and  pass  ciurcut  in  the  world, 
in  B])itc  of  tho  grosBCBt  inaccuracy.  Of  tbia  wo  have  a  glaring  instance  in  the  volumes 
of  the  late  Jlark  Noble,  whose  account  of  Do  Foe  ia  one  tissue  of  miareproscntation  anil 
falsehood.  11  is  tlipjinncy  and  his  bigotry  might  have  been  borne  with  if  theso  oficnciro 
adjuncts  had  been  accompanied  by  a  tolerable  share  of  accuracy  ;  but  the  want  of  cor^ 
rectncss  that  disfigures  a  large  proportion  of  his  pages,  rcndera  them  a  ludicrous  contrast 
when  placed  in  juxta-position  wth  tbe  instructive  volumes  of  the  candid  and  judicious 
Granger. 

'*  But  amidst  tho  storms  of  reproacb  that  De  Foe  was  called  upon  to  encounter,  he 
maintained  a  calm  serenity  of  mind,  that  could  only  bo  inspired  by  conscious  rectitade. 
lie  was  not  insensible  to  the  ridue  of  cliaracter,  nor  backward  to  vindicate  himself  when 
attacked  ;  but,  standing  upon  the  solid  ground  of  truth  and  honesty,  he  was  able,  with  a 
virtuous  iiidignution,  to  defy  and  confute,  if  not  to  sUeuce,  his  culumniators,  Tho  fre- 
queucy  wtb  which  he  had  to  meet  theso  attacks  constrained  him  sometimes  to  break 
through  the  diguiiied  silence  which  he  usually  prescribed  to  himself,  and  to  trespass  apoo 
that  dilUdencc  which  be  thought  best  beBtting  persons  encompassed  with  infirmitiei. 
lie  avows  that  ho  is  not  more  exempt  from  human  frailties  than  other  men,  and  u 
willing  to  look  back  upon  the  best  actions  of  kia  life  with  the  temper  of  a  penitent.  Yet, 
when  he  goes  so  far  tt>  stop  the  mouth  of  censure,  be  rejects  with  indignation  tho  chanra 
of  ofTcnces  that  he  was  conscious  had  no  foundatlun  but  in  malice,  lie  distinctly  asserts 
that  he  was  nut  a  man  of  vice,  and  challenges  all  the  world  to  prove  the  contrary ;  yet 
ho  was  so  far  from  boasting  of  Ids  exemption  from  common  vices  that  he  ascribes  it 
solely  to  tho  restrnining  power  of  di^'inc  grace.  IIo  thought  that  little  satisfaction  waa 
to  bo  derived  from  negative  duties,  unless  accompanied  by  active  exertions  in  Christian 
duty.  For  the  correctness  of  Do  Foe's  private  conduct  we  need  seek  no  further  evidrace 
than  his  own  manly  avowal  in  the  face  of  his  enemies.  No  man  can  vrrito  in  stronger 
language  against  the  vices  of  the  times  ;  yet  none  would  have  had  tho  hardihood  to  do 
BO  if  li«  could  be  confronted  with  the  -vices  ho  condemns.  He  therefore  sets  malice  at 
dcHance,  and  reposes  in  the  consciousness  of  acting  well,  '  He  that  cannot  live  above 
the  scorn  of  scouudrcls,'  says  he,  *  is  not  fit  to  live  :  dogs  will  bark  ;  and  so  they  ahnU, 
without  le&scuing  one  moment  of  my  trantpiilUty.'     Auticipatiug  the  tongau  of  aiaudcTt 

ho  eays, 

*  Malice  shuU  write  thy  character  in  vaia. 
Thou  know  St  marc  {^uults  than  Iby  dcscribers  can; 
But  let  tho  man  that  pens  tliy  hhlory 
Correct  his  own,  and  first  repent  like  thee.* 

"  Although  a  frequenter  of  the  coffee-houses,  then  the  common  resort  of  literaiy 
men,  it  did  not  trench  upon  Lis  habits  of  tcmperaacc.  Druukurds  ho  denounce*  (w 
*  Philosophers  in  wickedness,  who  can  extract  pleasure  to  themsolvcs  in  losing  their 
tinders  landings,  and  making  themselveK  sick  at  heart  for  their  diversion.'  That  he  wu 
DO  rwearer,  we  may  justly  argue  from  his  constant  ridicule  of  that  *  Frenzy  of  thctongnci 
in  which  there  is  neither  pleasure  nor  ]>rofit.*  IIo  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  fair  kx,  ia 
the  station  assigned  them  by  providence  and  tho  laws  of  society,  and  thcroforv  had  a 
high  ojiinion  of  marriage,  when  suitably  contracted,  and  founded  upon  mutual  affcctiMB ; 
but  he  despised  the  alienation  of '  God's  best  gift  to  man,'  for  vicious  purposes,  aa  a  iiiag 
not  worth  tho  repentance.  Rising  above  the  narrow  prejudices  of  his  age,  he  wai 
desirous  of  seeing  greater  attention  bestowed  upon  tho  education  of  females,  tlutt  tbcj 
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cuxiil 


might  boconie  tlio  companions  of  our  leisure,  la  well  as  the  directors  of  oar  hoost-boldi. 
No  man  Lad   a  preutcr  relish  for  the  plejiroTes  of  society,  wht-n  restrained  within  tho 
mlea  of  ili-conun  ;  but  he  had  a  great  coutcmpt  for  that  *  low-prized  wit,'  which  wa«  shot 
oflf  At  the  expense  of  decency  and  niorala.     With  his  companionnblo  habits,  united  to  a 
lirely  iuingination,  a  good  underBtaniling^,   and  a  general  kiiowlcdge,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
oeiye  that  ho  muHt  have  communicated  as  much  pleasure  as  he  derived  from  society  ;  and 
we  niftj  be  assured,  that  the  man  who  attended  the  levees  of  Go<lo]phin  and  ilarley,  and 
coald  inj^atiatc  himself  with  King   Williani  and  Queen  Anne,    must  have  posBcsBod 
gentlemanly  manncm.     To  the  natural  goodness  of  his  temper  we  have  the  testimony 
of  his  contemporary,  Dunton,  who  knew  hini  personally ;  and  his  writings  sufficiently 
attest  its  peacesblenesB.     Although  frequently  engaged  in  controversy,  and  treated  with 
the  utmost   bitterness  by  his  opponentsi,  he  rarely  departs  from  gentleness  of  language, 
aad  studiously  avoids  the  mixing  up  of  jiersonal  animosities  in  general  arguments  ;  yet, 
when  aroused  by  repeated  injuries,  he   could  exhibit  the  manliness  and  vigour  of  ao 
upright  and  independent  mind.     Of  liia  personal  courage  no  one  can  doubt  who  looks 
into  Ills  *  Revien-8.'     For  his  freedoms  in  attacking  the  vices  of  the  age  he  was  often 
threatened  with  violence,  but  always  treated  snch  threats  with  ridicule.     Against  the 
absurd  practice  of  duelling,  in  which  the  injured   party  puts  himself  upon  a  level  with 
the  party  who  commits  the  injury,  he  declares  himself  in  forcible  terms  :  yet  it  appears 
that  be  was  onco  concerned  in  ♦  an  affair  of  honour,'   for  which  he  expresses  bis 
penitence. 

"  With  regard  to  his  petty  habits  but  Uttle  can  now  he  told.  Iljs  religious  scruples 
led  htm  to  discourage  the  theatre,  the  ball-room,  and  the  card-table,  from  an  apprehou- 
gion  that  they  are  injurioiu  to  morwls.  In  this  opinion  he  concurred  with  many  eminent 
persons,  as  well  of  the  laity  as  of  the  clergy,  who  signified  their  approbation  of  Iuh 
writings  upon  those  t.ubjects.*  There  waa  nothing  of  effeminacy  in  Do  Foe's  constitu- 
tion. Ho  was  a  friend  to  many  sports  and  athletic  exercises,  as  not  only  conducive  to 
health,  bnt  calculated  to  support  the  reputation  of  the  British  character. 

"  His  political  opinions  were  as  sound  aa  they  arc  useful,  as  liberal  as  thoy  arc  juat. 
Until  the  change  in  the  ministry,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  he  was 
commonly  identified  with  the  Whigs,  bccauBo  he  advocated  thoir  political  doctrines ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  derived  from  them  any  solid  marks  of  favour.  He  seems 
to  liavc  possessed  too  much  of  a  public  Hpirit  for  the  climate  of  party.  He  therefore  never 
entered  into  the  private  views  of  tho  Whigs,  nor  lent  himself  to  their  Khemes  for  personal 


*  Amongst  bis  correspondenU  was  Wlliam  Mclmoth,  E*q.,  a  wnrthjr  barrister,  and  author 
of 'The  Gro.nt  Importance  of  a  Religious  Life,"  tec.  Being  in  pursuit  of  the  inmo  object  as  De  Foe, 
be  sought  the  assiitancc  of  his  litcrar}'  friends,  and,  sayii  the  writpr  of  his  life,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  fiunoui  author  of  a  miscellaneous  and  instructive  '  Review,'  part  of  which  is  as  follows  ;— "  Sir,— 
The  regard  you  have  shown  to  the  rciiucit  I  have  lately  made  you,  to  pursue  your  design  of 
exposing  the  stage,  obliges  me  to  repeat  my  thanks  to  you,  which  1  assure  you  I  do  with  great 
sincerity,  being  always  pleased,  I  must  own,  whenever  I  sec  the  play-houses  attacked ;  for  I  am 
persuaded  they  greatly  contribute  to  corrupt  the  present  age.  1  have  token  the  freedom  to  send 
you  Mr  Bedford's  new  book,  by  which  you  will  sec  that  my  charge  is  not  ill-grounded,  when  I  told 
you  how  little  respect  had  been  shown  to  her  Majesty's  order.  I  am  the  more  induced  to  trouble 
you  with  ibis  book,  as  thinking  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  you  in  the  design  in  which  you  are 
engaged.  I  have  likcwuc  tent  you  the  opinion  of  Archbishop  Tillotson  touching  pls)'8,  which  has 
lately  been  printed  and  dispersed  b  great  numbers,  and  which,  if  it  were  still  mode  more  public,  u 
it  might  be  if  printed  in  one  of  your  '  Reviews,'  would  prove,  I  hope,  of  souic  use.  tlis  opinion, 
perhaps,  may  have  some  weight  with  those  who  are  proof  against  oUicr  arguments;  at  least  one 
would  think  It  should  moke  tliem  consider  a  little  what  they  ore  doing,  when  they  give  countenance 
to  a  set  of  men  who  seem  to  bid  dedance  to  all  that  is  serious,  &c  &.cJ'—Mtmiiirt  of  a  laie  emifiait 
AdvonU,  pp.  H^ 
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agrgrandizeiuent.  Before  he  lost  their  good  word,  he  had  taid,  '  I  have  n«ver  Itmd 
parties,  bat  with  my  utmost  zeal  have  sincerely  cspoQBed  the  great  originul  interwt  «f 
this  nation,  and  of  all  natioiu  ;  I  mean  truth  and  liberty  :  and  whoever  are  of  that  patty, 
I  desire  to  be  with  them.'*  Ilis  obligfttions  to  Harley  naturally  linked  him  to  thai 
minister,  asd  t/a  far  fettered  him  ae  to  impose  silence  upon  some  meaBores  that  he  could 
not  approve.  Bat  he  owed  nothing  to  the  WhigR,  and  was  so  far  free  to  follow  hia 
patron,  whose  opinions  upon  all  esBcntial  points  corresponded  with  his  own.  De  Fo«, 
however,  wan  not  the  man  to  sacrifice  his  independence  to  any  miuiste/.  Whoever  em- 
ployed him,  he  made  A  reserve  of  his  liberty  to  vmte  upon  any  subject  his  judgment  dic- 
tated ;  and  we  have  seen  that  he  delivered  his  sentimeuti!  freely  upon  varioua  meagnret 
that  emanated  from  the  government  of  his  patron.  Bat  this  the  Whigs  either  had  set 
the  sense  to  see,  or  the  honesty  to  acknowledge.  In  their  vituperations  of  Harley  they 
were  equally  unsparing  of  De  Foe  ;  makiug  him  responsible  for  opinions  that  he  never 
maintained,  and  for  hookg  that  he  did  not  write.  With  little  regard  to  truth,  and  lea 
charity,  they  accused  him  of  political  derintjneneiea  which  they  coxild  never  estahlirii ; 
whilst,  in  giving  vent  to  their  malice,  they  lost  «ight  of  their  own  fuctioasness.  lie  who 
6er\'es  his  country  faithfully  muat  expect  reproach  ;  which  he  will  be  sure  to  get  from 
the  violent  and  the  venal  of  all  parties.  Thus  it  was  with  De  Foe.  The  Whigs  hated  him 
for  his  supposed  alliance  \rith  the  Tories  :  the  latter,  for  bis  real  attachment  to  the 
principles  of  the  Whigs.  In  &ct,  no  man  was  further  removed  from  Toryism  thao 
De  Foe,  nor  wrote  more  strennonsly  againet  it  ;  yet  it  was  his  fate  to  be  misunderstood 
by  the  party  he  served,  and  that  with  more  honesty  than  those  who  were  loudest  in  their 
clamours  against  him.  If  upon  some  occasions  he  condemned  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs, 
as  proceeding  from  a  spirit  of  taction  ;  and  differed  from  them  npon  others  that  involved 
cjuestions  of  national  or  commercial  policy,  posterity  will  give  him  praise  for  the  greater 
patriotism  and  the  sounder  judgment  :  ho  never  SM^crved,  like  them,  from  the  principles 
of  liberty,  nor  lost  sight  of  thosw  diatingnished  features  that  first  gave  them  reputation  as 
a  party.  Amidst  the  versatility  of  the  times  few  men  were  less  open  to  the  cbat^  of 
political  apostacy  than  De  Foe  ;  yet  no  man  suffered  more  immerited  obloquy  upon  that 
account.  Ilia  attachment  to  Harley,  founded  upon  a  sentiment  of  honour,  and  strength- 
ened by  the  persocution  of  the  Whigs,  was  attended  by  no  compromise  of  priiuiple, 
although  it  led  him,  perhaps,  into  some  complianoea  with  the  times,  which  his  better 
jadgmeut  disapproved  ;  but  Barley's  friendship  was  a  crime  which  they  could  never 
forgive.  The  fall  of  that  miniKter,  therefore,  whs  the  signal  of  his  own  min  ;  for  the 
Whigs,  ascending  to  power,  made  bitu  rcspuuisible  for  offences  that  were  his  greatest 
abhorrence.  Of  his  overtures  to  them  for  a  reeontiliation  ;  of  their  unforgiving  dispoei- 
tion  ;  and  of  the  manner  in  which  ho  reconciled  himself  to  his  lot,  he  gives  a  pathetie 
narrative  in  the  '  Serious  Reflections.' 

"  De  Foe's  religious  opinions  were  conformable  to  the  current  standard  of  orthodoxy 
among  Protestants.  He  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  theological 
controversies  of  his  day,  and  evinces  considerable  skill  as  a  disputant ;  but,  when  speak- 
ing of  his  attainments,  he  always  expressed  hims(4f  with  modesty.  Living  at  a  period 
when  disputes  were  conducted  with  much  intemperance,  he  protests  eaniestly  against 
such  a  mode  of  warfiire.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  man  of  De  Foe's  temperament 
would  be  without  his  prejudices  ;  indeed,  who  amongst  the  sons  of  men  can  be  said  tc 
be  free  from  them  "i  If  his  zeal  occasionally  betrayed  him  into  intemperate  ezpree 
sions,  and  led  him  to  draw  conclusions  uufjavourablo  to  the  chanuiter  of  those  who 
differed  from  him,  they  arc  blemishes  which  occur  but  seldom  in  his  writings.  In  the 
ecclesiastical  disputes  of  the  times  he  took  part  with  the   Dissenters.      This  wai  no 
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mail  diBadrantage  to  him  in  a  financial  view,  as  it  incapacitated  Lini  for  thuse  cmploy- 
m9nt~<i  in  the  state  to  wliioli  his  talents  and  ]i\s  conncxiona  might  lead  Uiin  to  aspire. 
lie  gloried  in  the  profegsioii  of  Noa-cooforiuity,  and  was  one  of  the  ablest  advo- 
of  which  the    Disaentera  could  boast.     IliB  treatment   by  them  was  not  of  the 
genennu  kind  ;  for,  if  they  had  but  little  to  give  in  the  ebapc  of  honour  or  promo- 
tion, yet  they  were  a  wealthy  body ;  and  as  he  suffered  in  their  cause,  he  had  a  right  to 
look  to  them  for  some  assistance  in  his  troubles^  and  for    more  comfort  and  encou- 
ragement than  he  appears  to  have  received.     Oldmixon,  who  delights  in  misrepresen- 
tation, repeatedly  calls  him  an  Independent  and  a  Republican  ;  but  he  was  as  far  from 
the  one  as  from  the  other  :  in  his  religion  he  was  a  I'resbyterian,  and  in  his  politics  a 
friend  to  the  British  Constitution,  as  settled  at  the  Revolution.     Of  his  personal  pii-ty 
no  one  can  doubt  who  has  perused  his  writings.     The  cast  of  it  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
Puritans,  but  free  from  moroseness,  and  chastened  by  a  free  conversation  with  men  and 
things.     That  he  was  a  man  of  prayer,  and  made  a  conscieDcc  of  religious  duties,  are 
DO  lesB  evident  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  carried  into  his  own  fumily  thot>e 
admirable  lessons  which  he  laid  down  for  the  instruction  of  others.     From  the  teiiour 
of  his  writings  it  may  b«  easily  seen  that  religion  was  uppermost  in  his  mind,  that  he 
M*ped  its  consolations,  and  lived  mider  an  habitual  sense  of  its  practiciU  importance. 
The  eamestnegfl  with  which  he  enforces  it  upon  hiu  readers  leaves  uo  duubt  of  his  sin- 
cerity ;  whilst  his  language  intimates  that  it  hud  taken  full  possession  of  his  heart.     (Jf 
s  benevolence  in  private  life  the  following  instance,  communicated  by  a  late  rcftpected 
end,  is  one  doubtless  oat  of  many  others,  which,  if  known,  would  illustrate  and  exult 
hb  character.     Mr  Isaac  James,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  says,  '  I  have  a  manuscript 
account  of  one  Thomas  Webb,  of  Devizes,  who  afterwards  removed  to  London.     After 
lamenting  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1724,  he  says,  "  And  poor  distressed  1  left  alone,  and 
no  one  to  go  and  speak  to,  save  only  Mr  Deffoe,  who  hath  acted  a  noble  and  generous 
part  towards  me  and  my  poor  children.     The  lord  reward  him  and  his  with  the  blessings 
ef  npp«r  and  nether  spring,  with  the  blessings  of  his  basket  and  store,  &c." 

"  We  must  now,"  proceeds  Mr  Wilson,  "  consider  De  Foe's  pretensions  as  a  writer, 
and  the  bare  catalogue  of  his  works  will  lie  sufficient  to  show  that,  like  the  elder  Scipio,  '  he 
was  never  more  emj)loyed  than  when  at  leisure,  nor  less  solitary  than  when  alone.' 
That  he  possessed  talents  of  no  ordinary  cast  is  a  sentiment  now  so  fully  established,  as 
to  triumph  over  every  contemporary  effort  to  destroy  his  fame.  Though  his  abilities, 
in  certain  respects,  were  generally  acknowledged,  fidl  justice  was  far  from  being  done  to 
bi*  reputation,  either  during  his  life  or  for  a  considerable  time  after  his  decease.  By 
■ome  persons  he  has  been  spoken  of  ^tith  contempt,  and  others  have  regarded  him  as  a 
ready  miscelloneoua  writer  ;  but  the  world  is  at  last  become  sensible  of  his  great  and 
TarioQS  talents.  De  Foe  affords  one  oat  of  many  examples,  that  literary  merit,  bow- 
er oppressed  for  a  time  by  the  inflaence  of  party,  is  sure,  at  length,  to  find  its  proper 
in  the  estimation  of  mankind.  Ho  has  now  outlived  his  century,  when,  as  Mr 
hen  observes,  '  he  most  be  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  ablest,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
ost  captivating  writers,  of  which  this  inland  can  boast.' 

"  For  the  iiualitiea  that  constitute  the  basis  of  his  fame  De  Foe  was  more  indebted  to 
natnre  than  to  any  acquired  endowments.  Being  shut  out  from  the  universities  by 
barbarous  statutes,  his  education  M'as  defective,  and  his  learning  rather  various  thanpro- 
Ibnnd.  lie  appears,  however,  to  have  had  a  respectable  acquaintance  with  the  ancient 
and  modem  languages,  was  well  read  in  history,  aud  hafl  improved  himself  by  an  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  the  world.  Few  men  were  better  versed  in  the  controTersios  of 
his  time,  whether  political  or  ecclesiastical  ;  or  possessed  more  adroitness  in  the  manage- 
ment of  an  argument.  To  extraordinary  energy  of  mind  he  united  the  most  perfect  self- 
poesesnon  ;  being  as  provoking  by  his  coolness  as  his  pertinacity  was  galling.    He  pos- 
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scsscd  a  large  share  of  that  dry,  caustic  wit,  wliich  gave  a  peculiar  force  to  liiu  language, 
anil  told  more  significantly  than  whole  ]>iigcs  of  scntimtnt.  i'urfect  master  of  Uia  own 
resources,  ho  adapts  himself  to  the  humour  of  his  opponents.  When  they  argue  fairly, 
he  reasons  with  aoatencss,  vigour,  and  judgment ;  but  when  they  lose  their  temper,  he 
laughs  at  their  weakness,  and  answers  their  railings  by  sarcasm.  Unfettered  by  the 
opinions  of  other  writers,  and  unawed  by  the  authority  of  custom  and  precc<Ient,  he  never 
fails  to  avow  his  con\'ictions  ;  justly  considering  that  true  ^\d8dom  consists  in  the  right 
adaptation  (if  means  to  existing  circumstances,  and  that  novelty  should  be  no  bar  to 
improvemeut.  In  canvassing  the  most  important  subjects  of  human  inquiry,  he  hod  to 
contend  with  strong  prejudices,  fortified  by  imposing  sanctions,  and  defended  with  bit- 
terness. To  encounter  thoni  required  skill,  knowledge,  and  perseverance  ;  and  these 
Do  Foe  possessed  in  an  eminent  dugrce.  It  will  be  found,  upon  a  candid  examination, 
that  lii.")  aentiments  upon  most  subjects  are  distinguished  by  good  sense,  and  a  profound 
acquaintance  with  human  nature  ;  and  that  his  writings,  generally,  have  for  their  object 
the  diffusion  uf  knowledge  and  happiness,  and  the  advancement  of  the  best  interests  uf 
mankind. 

"  De  Foe  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  graces  of  composition.  lie  wrote  too  fast  to 
atudy  correctness,  and  seems  to  have  rend  more  for  the  purpose  of  storing  his  mind  with 
ideas,  than  to  express  them  tastefully.  His  style  is  often  negligent,  and  sometimes 
coarse  and  verbose.  Yet  there  are  many  fine  passages  iu  bis  writings,  distinguibhed 
alike  for  vigour  of  thought,  smoothneHs  of  language,  and  even  elegance  of  expression ; 
but  hill  usual  characteriEtics  are  phtinnesa  and  simplicity.  He  writes  with  ease,  and 
generally  expresses  himself  with  force  and  perspicuity  ;  aud  whilst  he  pleases  by  his 
familiarity,  he  is  often  so  impressive  as  to  awaken  the  deepest  attention,  and  to  produce 
tnipresKious  that  aro  never  effaced.  Many  of  his  works  appear  to  have  been  composed 
upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  the  mnteriaLi  gathered  from  tlie  inexhaustible  stores 
of  a  retentive  memory.  Having  read  and  thought  much  upon  almost  every  subject,  he 
was  never  at  a  loss  for  ideas  ;  and  so  accurate  was  his  recollection,  that  he  often  quotes 
at  a  distance  from  his  books,  with  all  the  freshness  of  a  recent  iuipressiou.  I3ut  De  Foe 
was  a  perfectly  original  writer.  He  gathered  his  knowledge  from  men  as  well  as  firom 
books  ;  and  the  use  that  he  made  of  it  discovers  equal  penetration  and  judgment.  Ho 
was  not  only  a  keen  observer  of  passing  events,  but  clivea  into  the  recesses  of  the  human 
heart.  Whilst  the  Hurface  of  nature  furnished  him  with  pictures  for  delineation,  its 
study  enabled  him  to  developo  the  secret  springs  that  set  it  in  uiotiun.  With  a  lively 
imagination,  and  powers  of  invention  that  have  bei-u  rarely  equalled,  ho  brings  up  new 
worlds  uf  ideas  to  the  mind,  that  inspuiiibly  rivet  the  attention,  and  engage  the  best 
affcctiuua  of  the  heart.  Such  was  the  ncuteness  of  Ids  perceptions,  that  he  readily  seizes 
upon  every  circumstance  that  constitutes  an  item  iu  the  great  drama  uf  life^  and  renders 
it  available,  by  his  genius,  either  for  amusemunt  or  instruction.  Having  studied  nature 
in  her  own  school,  he  acquired  a  knowledge  uf  her  capabilities  ;  whilst  he  drew  upon  the 
resources  of  his  own  mind  for  those  lessons  of  prudence  which  were  suggested  by  her 
wants,  or  dictated  by  her  teachings.  In  estimating  the  claims  of  De  Foe  to  literary 
merit,  it  would  be  unjust  to  measure  him  by  the  standard  uf  a  more  advanced  period. 
Addison  and  Swift,  to  whom  he  was  inferior  in  the  graces  of  style,  and  even  JoLnsuu 
himself,  with  all  his  vigour  aud  disoemment,  would  be  unable  to  bear  such  a  test.  *  To 
judge  rightly  of  an  author,'  observes  the  last  great  writer,  *  we  must  transport  ourselves 
to  his  time,  and  examine  what  were  the  wants  of  his  contemporaries,  anil  what  were  his 
means  of  supplying  them.    That  which  is  cosy  at  one  time  was  difficult  at  another.' 

"  In  the  number  and  variety  of  his  works.  Do  Foe  stands  imrivalied  by  any  \vriterin 
the  Euglisli  language  ;  his  prototype,  William  I'rynne,  perhaps,  only  excepted.  Sacli 
waa  the  versatility  of  his  talents,  that  he  wrote  upon  almoirt  every  subject  within  the 
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nnge  of  human  specalatiou.  Whcthur  it  wore  politico  or  moraU,  tra<lc  or  roli^ou,  Lis- 
^  lorj-  or  Bction,  he  Beenis  to  be  equiilly  at  Lome,  and  to  wk'ld  Li*  pen  with  a  power  and 
l^^ility  that  point  him  out  as  uo  ordinary  man.  Even  the  worst  of  his  ]nccca,  in  spite 
^BF  their  aninvitiiig  stjle  or  forfaidtliag  gubject,  diepLiy  marks  of  talent  and  genius  that 
^Hitingnitib  him  from  the  herd  of  common-place  writcra.  The  number  of  Lis  works,  when 
m^n  consider  bis  other  numerous  engugvmeuts,  evinces  extraonlinary  rapidity  of  com- 
Ij  fiOBtion.  As  an  illustration  of  his  readiness,  wo  are  told,  tLat  he  wrote  two  twelve- 
%  pamphlets  in  one  day  ;  and  those  productions  had  not  then  attained  the  ample 
lu  and  loose  printing  of  inodLTn  times.  That  he  sometimes  wrote  fur  present  sup- 
port^ may  be  as  true  of  him  as  of  Steele  and  others,  and  entailai  no  discredit  in  litLer 
case ;  bat  it  appears  that  most  of  his  writings  were  directed  to  some  to^uc  of  public 
interest,  in  which  he  evinced  greater  zeal  for  the  national  welfare  tban  for  his  own 
private  a<.lvantage.  The  charge  of  his  being  a  mercenary  writer,  therefore,  is  as  un- 
foonded  as  it  was  malicious  ;  and  being  circulated  for  party  purposes,  can  no  longer 
d«eeive.     He  had  a  great  dislike  to  personal  altercations,  and  thought  the  public  ill- 

Pl  when  concerned  in  such  debates.     Although  few  men  gave  stronger  evidence  of 
eration,  yet  even  this  was  turned  to  his  distulvontagc  ;  for  such  was  the  violence  of 
times,  that  no  man  was  safe  in  his  reputation  who  had  not  the  prevailing  appetite 
xtremcB. 
"  Perhaps  few  writers  ohtained  distinction  iu  so  many  walks  of  literature,  and  stilt 
fcwer  who  deserved  it  so  well.     In  one  department  only  can  he  be  said  to  have  failed. 
It  will  now  he  ecareely  believed  that  De  Foe  took  his  station  with  the  pouts  of  his  day  ; 
yet  tbere  wore  many  who  read  and  admireil  his  verses,     This  might  be  partly  owing  to 
the  excitement  of  the  times,  and  the  temporary  nature  of  his  subjects.     The  readers  of 
poesy,  however,  will  find  little  to  gratify  them  in  Do  Foe,  beyond  propriety  of  sentiHiL-nt, 
keennew  of  satire,  and  benevolence  of  design  ;  and  these,  probably,  compensated  with 
tite  vulgar  for  a  want  of  harmony.     '  Considered  as  a  poet,'  says  Cibbcr,  '  Daniel  Do 
Foe  is  not  so  eminent  as  in  a  political  light.     He  has  taken  no  pains  in  versification  ; 
ktsidnMare  masculine^  hii«  exprctsions  coarse,  and  Lis  numbers  generally  rough.     lie 
■eenu  rather  to  have  studied  to  speak  truth  by  probing  wounds  to  the  bottom,  than,  by 
embellishing  hia  versification,  to  give  u  more  elegant  keennesj;.     This,  however,  seems  to 
have  proceeded  more  from  carolessncas  iu  that  particular  than  want  of  ability.     PoettJ'^ 
Tn»  far  from  being  the  talent  of  De  Foe.     He  wTote  with  more  perspicuity  and  strength 
in  prose  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  understood  as  well  as  any  man  the  civil  constitution  of 
the  kingdom,  which  indeed  was  his  chief  study.'  •     With  the  exception  of  tie  *  Truc- 
fiom  Englishman,'  in  which  are  some  tasteful  and  even  elegant  liims.  Lis  poetry  would 
scarcely  rescue  his  name  ^om  oblivion.     The  peculiar  circumstances  umler  which  this 
pocan  was  written,  its  political  allosionB,  and  its  caustic  satire,  rendered  it  a  favourite 
^th  the  public  long  after  the  occasion  that  produced  it,  and  raised  a  durable  memorial 
to  the  author.     From  Lis  perseverance  in  composing  verses,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he 
^MH  eoamonred  with  the  occupation,  and  thought  better  of  them  tban  has  fallen  to  the 
^Hlgment  of  posterity.    That  ho  had  a  relish  for  poetry,  although  his  ear  was  not  formed 
^V  music,  may  be  conjectured  from  his  criticisms  upon  the  poets  of  bis  time,  of  whom  he 
^Pkd  bat  a  mean  opinion,  and  Lis  jiudgmcut  was  probably  correct.  From  Drydeu  to  Poj^', 
tlierc  was  a   dearth   of   English    poets,     De  Foe  accounts  for  it  by   'the  drums   and 

Pipct4   of  war,  together  with  the  more  terrible  clamours  of  the  street  moba,   and 
be  et  ceterat  of  parties  j  and  I  am  tohl,'  says  he,  '  they  can  never  make  any  music 


'^  As  a  political  writer,  De  Foe  takes  a  much  higher  rank.     Possessed  of  an  acoto 


•  Gibber's  •  Lives  of  Ihc Poets,"  vol.  iv. 
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intellect,  great  keenness  of  mt,  exemplary  perseverance,  and  a  coolness  not  to  be  pi 
Tokvil,  nature  liad  quiilifietl  Iiitn  in  a  high  degree  for  a  disputant. 

"  To  an  accurate  acquiiintance  with  the  historj'  of  mankind  generally,  and  of  tl 
Britifib  constitution  in  partitiular,  he  united  sound  opinions  upon  government  ;  and 
rational  exercise  of  his  powers  enabled  him  to  detect  the  sophisms  invented  by  cxm 
or  miiitakcn  men,  to  eiialave  the  world  and  encircle  it  with  ignorance.  In  dlBcoasing 
subject  of  such  high  importance,  he  brings  learning  and  eloquence,  reasons  profiiuodlyi 
and  batters  down  the  prups  of  his  opponents  with  Benoasness  or  ridicule,  as  be«t  tm 
the  occasion.  To  strength  and.  perspicuity  of  argtunent,  and  skill  in  its  amatgem 
be  unites  candour  and  fairness,  and  Icta  his  adversary  know  that  he  is  not  to  be  dri 
from  his  point  by  sophistry  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  railing  on  the  other.  Relying  solel; 
upou  argument  fur  a  rational  conviction,  he  strips  it  of  its  disguises,  and  reconnni 
liberty  to  the  world  as  a  sacred  deposit,  worthy  of  a  ilivine  original,  and  rising  su; 
to  the  pretences  to  power.  '  He  that  won't  Eght  for  it  is  a  fool ;  he  that  deni«a  it 
others  must  be  a  knave."  The  effects  of  tyranny,  as  they  had  pained  under  hit  c 
review,  had  given  him  a  just  abhorrence  of  a  lawless  government ;  he  th«refo>re  rftj 
in  the  revolution  settlement,  and  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  its  hero.  De  Foe's 
in  the  cause  of  liberty  have  never  been  sufficiently  appreciated.  Amongst  the  politi 
writers  who  then  abounded,  no  one  contrii>uted  more  largely,  nor  more  eflectoaUy,  to 
overthrow  of  those  absurd  tenets  which  were  cherished  under  the  Stuarts,  and  p«t»- 
nacionsly  adhered  to  by  the  statesmen  and  priests  of  his  day.  It  is  to  his  credit 
he  employed  his  great  talents  in  forcing  the  strongholds  of  despotism  and  prieatcnl^ 
and  in  assisting  to  relieve  his  countrymen  from  their  oppressive  influence.  His  politiol 
tracts  abound  in  n»>cful  information,  and  are  reploto  with  solid  arguments  in  defence  ti 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  Ho  that  would  write,  or  even  study,  with  accuracy,  the  hi*- 
tory  of  that  period  of  fermentation,  alarm,  and  suspicion,  in  the  public  mind  of  EnghoJ, 
cannot  hope  for  success  in  his  researches,  unless  he  has  patience  to  go  over  the  fngitin 
pieces  of  Daniel  De  Foe.  In  many  of  them  he  will  find  more  amusement  than  tlieir 
subjects  might  lead  him  to  expect- — in  all  of  them  he  will  at  least  find  traces  of  a  gcniniif 
and  masculine  English  intellect,  and  a  power  of  language  which  he  will  seek  for  is  v&ia 
among  the  far  greater  mass  of  miscellaneous  politics,  either  ot  that  or  of  any  other  peric^ 
of  our  hiMtory. 

**  De  Foe  treated  largely  upon  trade,  both  in  his  <  Reviews,'  and  in  some  aepmM 
publications  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  handled  it  shows  deep  and  uncommon  po^ 
tratiou,  knowledge  as  various  as  extensive,  and  a  judgment  at  once  discerning  and  pn* 
fonnd.  Intimately  acquainted  with  the  power  and  resources  of  his  own  cotmtzj,  be  W 
desirous  of  seeing  them  rendered  still  more  available  by  beating  out  new  patha  to  ittKh 
prise  and  wealth.  No  man  understood  better  the  principles  of  commerce,  its  rehdM 
bearings,  and  its  practical  details  ;  no  man  argued  upon  the  subject  more  wiaely^  ■ 
poesecsed  greater  skill  in  detecting  the  errors  and  combating  the  prejodicea  witb  vM 
it  was  surrounded.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  De  Foe  that  he  argued  the  princtjdet  of  t0 
trade,  and  contcn<Ied  against  monopolies,  at  a  time  when  the  current  of  opinion  wtttt 
strong  the  other  way.     His  acquaintance  with  foreign  countries,  their  -  ihit 

manners,  and  their  government,  gave  Iiim  great  advantage  in  discnsbing  t  L  «■■ 

shows  no  less  the  extent  of  his  reading  than  his  good  sense  in  its  application.  Hot^niik- 
standing  later  treatises  upon  the  subject  of  commerce,  De  Foe's  speculations  may  itdl  ^ 
perused  with  advantage. 

"  Of  his  talent  for  executing  the  lighter  narrative,  De  Foe  exhibits  favoorabk  If*^ 
mroa  in  the  '  History  of  the  Plague '  and  the  '  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier.'  Bat  hia  qmlffi*' 
ttoos  for  a  grave  historian  were  fully  exemplified  in  his  '  History  of  the  Union,' which  ^ 
plajs  u.  keen,  penetrating,  and  energetic  mind,  turned  to  investigation,  and  capable  t^ 


dLlcriminating  the  niceties  of  a  |2;rcat  political  question.  It  is  minute,  even  to  excc*«8  ; 
bat  this,  to  far  from  lieing  a  fault,  is  a  gaarautcc  for  its  fidelity.  The  reader  will  &nd 
nuuiy  important  remarks  iutenrperised  through  the  work,  aa  well  as  much  historical 
infonustion,  not  only  afi  connected  with  that  great  trausactiun,  but  as  relating  to  other 
parts  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  It  has  been  juBtly  remarked,  that  '  hiji  history  of  the 
iBtrigae*  which  preceded  the  completion  of  this  long-desired  conjunction  of  the  two 
downs,  most  always  be  read  ^titb  the  most  lively  interest.'* 

"  Whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  to  examine  his  writings,  must  be  satisfied  that  De  Foe 
«dUU«4  to  take  a  high  place  amongst  our  Engliah  niurali«ts.  Whether  he  discusses 
paUdM  or  timd?,  history  or  mannen,  he  converts  it  to  the  noble  porpose  of  informing  the 
Jndgment,  or  of  ameliorating  the  heart.  Not  only  hia  '  Family  Instructor '  and  his 
•  Religious  CourtBhi|i,'  which  have  for  their  specific  object  the  awakening  mankind  to 
Mtioos  reflection,  but  his  \vritings  gi»ncnilly,  abound  in  prudential  maxims,  enforcing 
MOM  sentiment  of  practical  importance.  Such  was  his  anxiety  for  reformation,  that  he 
never  slips  an  opportunity  of  introducing  some  hint  or  caution,  or  of  suggesting  some 
remark  in  the  way  of  admonition  or  satire,  with  a  view  to  the  correction  of  vice,  and  the 
inrulcation  of  moral  principles.  Yet  be  never  goes  out  of  hia  way  for  the  purpose,  hut 
ingeniously  contrives  the  moral  to  form  a  requisite  part  of  his  discourse.  All  his  satires 
arc  written  for  the  cipresa  purpose  of  exposing  the  follies  of  the  age,  and  of  inviting  man- 
kiaii  to  the  regulation  of  their  habits  in  conformity  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  reli- 
His  pr<jse  writings,  aniitlst  the  frequent  ruggedness  of  their  style,  are  rich  in  scn- 
t,  ami  abound  in  Kenttntiims  passftges,  that  convey  the  soundest  ideas  upon  some 
le  most  important  subjects  of  human  inquiry.  Whilst  we  respect  his  talents  and 
his  genius,  it  is  impo^ible  not  to  admire  that  purpose  of  instruction  which  is  the 
4f  all  his  perfonuanCcB.  Although  politics  first  raised  his  fame,  and  fiction  has  em- 
it with  posterity,  yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  ho  was  one  of  the  ablest 
AtrafisU  of  his  age.  If  Johnson  surpassed  him  in  purity  of  diction,  he  only  equals  him 
icrgy  of  thought  and  propriety  of  sentiment. 

"•  As  a  writer  of  fiction,  whether  wo  consider  the  originality  of  his  genius,  the  sim- 
y  of  his  d'.'Bign,  or  the  utility  of  his  moral,  De  Fo«  is  now  universally  acknowledged 
d  in  tho  foremost  ground.  That  his  inventive  powers  were  of  the  first  order,  no 
can  doubt  ;  nor  that  he  possessed  the  art  above  most  other  men,  of  infasing  into 
rfonuances  all  the  genuine  pathos  of  nature,  without  the  least  apparent  effort  or 
eration.  Although  he  is  now  most  known  by  the  first  great  effort  of  liis  genius, 
linson  Crusoe,'  yet  in  many  of  his  other  works  he  carries  his  art  to  the  highest  per- 
In  these  we  discover  the  same  onpretcnding  simplicity,  a  like  utility  of  purpose, 
«tt  undeviating  likeness  to  real  life.  However  uninviting  his  subject,  the  attention 
bly  chained  down  by  the  intense  interest  it  excites,  and  the  reader  is  inspired 
a  reluctance  to  lay  down  the  story  until  the  whole  is  finished.  Much  criticism  has 
employed  to  decipher  the  charm  that  rivets  the  faculties,  and  creates  so  much 
Itatcxest  and  delight.  There  have  been  writers  who  bring  to  their  aid  greater  purity  of 
Ujtaigttage,  and  more  attiuctive  subjects  for  their  discourse  ;  but  how  few  of  them  can  be 
^■i  with  the  same  absorbing  attention,  and  fW>m  which  of  them  can  be  extracted  so 
^Bdi  ontriment  for  reflection  ?  Whilst,  in  ordinary  cases,  a  single  perusal  is  amply 
^Hlcient,  and  often  more  than  can  be  conquered  without  weariness,  we  return  to  the 
^Bjles  of  De  Foe  with  renewed  delight,  and  read  him  to  the  close  with  an  appetite  that 
Pulses  to  be  satiated.  Whether  the  charm  consist  in  the  artificial  structtire  of  his  story, 
fa  the  minnteneas  and  quick  transition  of  incidents,  or  in  that  intense  persoaoon  of 
Zttalitj  which  everywhere  exists,  or  in  a  combination  of  these  together,  the  effeet  ia  no 

•  Pref.  to  CodeU'i  ed  of  « Rob.  Crusoe,'  p.  xxxTiiL 
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lees  certain  than  it  ia  striking  ;  and  however  it  may  be  expl&iiiuil,  {ircscnts  a  rare  occnr- 
rcmcc  ill  the  hintory  of  literature.  As  De  Foe  wrote  for  the  commou  people,  who  fw 
the  most  numerous  class  of  readers,  he  selected  liis  subjects  in  accouuiiodation  to  tin 
habits  and  ideas  ;  and  his  langimge  is  the  fittest  in  the  world  to  rcconiniCDd  them 
their  attention.  Let  the  same  stories  be  told  in  the  classical  style  of  our  purest  writ 
and  they  would  at  once  lose  their  impressivo  attractiou ;  the  charm  would  Le  broken, 
they  would  bear  about  the  same  comparison  mtli  tlie  great  origiual  as  I'litrick'*  *  I' 
of  thts  Pilffrim'  by  tho  side  of  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress.'  It  is  the  homely,  uiatter-of-l 
style  of  Dc  Foe,  wholly  free  from  artificial  ornament  and  unincumbered  by  any  aio 
cflFcct,  that  obtains  credit  with  the  rt-adcr.  He  is  conscious  of  no  disguise,  nor  ia 
any  in  fact ;  for  the  matters  detailed  bear  all  the  marks  of  authenticity,  and  are  re' 
exactly  as  they  would  have  occarred  had  they  actually  taken  place.  It  Las  been  jurtlf, 
obsc'rvcd,  by  a  distinguished  living  writer,  that  '  it  is  the  lust  style  rvhich  ahoulJ 
attempted  by  a  \mter  of  inferior  genius  ;  for  though  it  bo  possible  to  disguise  me«liocril 
by  fine  writing,  it  appears  in  all  its  native  inanity  when  it  assumes  the  garb  of 
plicity.'* 

"  It  may  call  for  Bomc  surprise  that  De  Foe  should  have  been  so  little  knows  u 
novelist,  beyond  the  range  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe.'  To  recal  the  attention  of  the  pi 
to  his  other  fictions,  the  present  writer  is  happy  to  enrich  his  work  with  some  orij 
remarks  upon  his  secondary  novels  by  his  early  friend  Charles  Lamb,  whose  competea< 
to  form  an  accurate  judgment  upon  the  subject,  no  one  will  doubt  who  is  acqaufl! 
with  his  genius. 

"  '  It  has  happened  not  seldom  th.it  one  work  of  some  author  has  so  transcendeDtlj 
ntrpasscd  in  execution  the  rest  of  his  compositions,  that  the  world  has  agreed  to  pa«i 
sentence  of  dismissal  upon  the  latter,  and  to  consign  tlieiu  to  total  neglect  and  oblivioa. 
It  has  done  wisely  In  this,  not  to  suffer  the  contemplation  of  excellencies  of  a  lowtr 
Standard  to  abate,  or  stand  in  the  way  of,  the  pleasure  it  has  agreed  to  receive  from  tbt 
maater-piccc. 

"  'Again  it  has  happened,  that  from  no  inferior  merit  of  execution  iu  the  rest,  iut 
from  superior  good  fortune  in  the  choice  of  its  subject,  some  single  work  shall  have  lK<a 
inffered  to  eclipse  and  cast  into  gbadc  the  deserts  of  its  less  fortunate  brvthreu.  Tliii 
has  been  done  with  more  or  less  injui^ticc  in  the  case  of  the  poptdar  allegory  of  Danyas, 
in  which  the  beautiful  and  scripturul  image  of  a  pilgrim  or  wayfarer  (we  are  all  tad 
Upon  earth),  addrestsing  itself  intelligibly  and  feelingly  to  thu  bosoms  of  all,  has  sileiici^i, 
and  made  almost  to  be  forgotten,  the  more  awful  and  scarcely  less  tender  beantiet  of  ^'^ 
*  Iluiy  War  made  by  Shaddai  upon  Diubolus,'  of  the  same  author;  a  roiitauco  leis  httpfij 
in  its  subject,  but  surely  well  worthy  of  a  secondary  immortality.  But  in  no  inetun" 
has  this  excluding  partiality  been  exerted  with  more  unfaimc:-s  than  agaiunt  wluit  uuj 
be  termed  the  secondary  novels  or  romances  of  De  Foe. 

** '  While  all  ages  and  descriptions  of  people  hang  delighted  over  the  '  Adveatura  ■■ 
BobiosoD  CroBoe,'  and  shall  continue  to  do  so,  we  trust,  while  the  world  liute,  bow  fr* 
oomftaratively  will  bear  to  be  told,  that  there  exist  other  fictitious  niimtirce  I>J  ^ 
lamc  writer — four  of  them  at  least  of  no  inferior  interest,  except  what  results  from  ■  If 
ftiUoitoOM  choice  of  situation.  '  Roxana,'  'Singleton,'  'Moll  Flanders,'  *  Colonel  JsiW 
an  kD  genuine  offspring  of  the  same  father.  They  bear  the  veritable  imprcas  of  Dr  1 
Aa  unpraetised  midwife  that  would  not  swear  to  the  nose,  lip,  forehead,  and  eye  vtentj 
OIM  of  them  !  Tliey  arc  in  their  way  an  full  of  incident,  and  sonic  of  thcni  every  hit 
taanntic  ;  only  they  wont  the  uninhabited  inland,  and  the  charm  that  has  bewittW 
^*  world,  of  the  striking  solitary  situation. 


•  Sfr  W.  Scott's  '  Miscellaneous  Work*,'  iv.  302. 


*•  •  Bat  are  there  no  solitudes  nut  of  the  cave  and  the  desert  ?  or  c&Bnot  the  heart  in  the 
1st  of  crowils  feel  frightfully  alone  ?  Singleton,  on  the  world  of  waters,  prowling; 
nt  »"ith  pirates  less  merciful  tban  the  crcatarcs  of  any  howling  wildemeBs  ;  io  ho  not 
DC,  with  the  fuccs  of  men  about  him,  but  without  a  guide  that  can  conduct  him  throuj»h 
miats  of  educational  and  habitual  ignorance,  or  ii  feltow-hcart  that  tan  interprt^t  to 
1  the  new-bom  j'carnings  and  aflpirutions  of  unpni<;ti!icd  penitence  ?  Or  when  the  boy 
lo««rI  Jack,  in  the  lonelincsa  of  the  heart  (the  worst  solitude),  goes  to  lude  his  ill- 
vluued  treasure  in  the  hollow  tree  by  night,  and  miracnlooisly  loses,  and  niiraculou&ly 
la  it  again — whom  hath  he  there  to  s^inpathise  with  him  ?  or  of  what  sort  are  his 
Delates  1 

"  *  The  narrative  manner  of  De  Foe  has  a  naturalness  about  it,  beyond  that  of  any 
ar  novel  or  romance  writer.  His  fictions  have  all  the  air  of  true  stories.  It  is  im- 
■ible  to  believe,  while  you  are  reading  them,  that  a  real  person  is  not  narrating  to 
I  evcrywhcro  nothing  but  what  really  happened  to  himself.  To  this  the  extreme 
netineix  of  their  style  mainly  contributes.  We  use  the  word  in  its  best  and  heartiest 
ise — that  which  comes  home  to  the  reader.  The  narrators  everywhere  are  chosen  from 
r  life,  or  have  had  their  origin  in  it ;  therefore  they  tell  their  own  tales,  (Mr  Coleridge 
(  •aticipnti-d  us  in  this  remark,)  as  persous  in  their  degree  are  observed  to  do,  with 
inite  repetition,  and  an  overacted  exactness,  lest  the  hearer  should  not  have  minded, 
hare  forgotten,  some  things  that  had  been  told  before.  Hence  the  emphatic  sentences 
Aed  in  the  good  old  (but  deserted)  Italio  type;  and  hence,  too,  the  frequent  in- 
Hrition  of  the  reminding  old  colloquial  parenthesis,  "  I  say" — "mind" — and  the  like, 
wo  the  Btory-teller  repeats  what,  to  a  practised  reader,  might  appear  to  have  been 
Beiently  insisted  upon  before  :  which  made  au  ingenious  critic  obscr^'e,  that  his  works, 
kind,  were  excellent  reading  for  the  kitchen.  And,  iu  truth,  the  heroes  jind  he- 
of  De  Foe  can  never  again  hope  to  be  popular  with  a  much  higher  class  of  readers 
.t  of  the  servant-maid  or  the  sailor.  '  Crusoe*  keeps  its  rank  only  by  tough  pre- 
;  •  Singleton,'  the  pirate — *  Colonel  Jack,'  the  thief—*  Moll  Flanders,' both  thief 
ot^ — '  Roxana,'  harlot  and  something  worse — would  he  startling  ingredients  in 
of  fare  of  modem  literary  deliciicies.  but,  then,  what  pirates,  what  thieves,  and 
arluts  i-j  the  fhiff,  the  hitrtot,  and  the  pirnte  of  Do  Foe  ?  We  would  not  hesitate 
l»v,  that  in  no  other  book  of  fiction,  where  the  lives  of  such  characters  arc  described, 
d  delinquency  made  les-s  seductive,  or  the  suffering  made  more  closely  to  follow 
Bsion,  or  the  penitence  more  earnest  or  more  bleeding,  or  the  intervening  flashei 
ioUB  visitation,  upon  the  rudo  and  nninstructeJ  soul,  more  mcltingly  and  fearfully 
'Hiey,  in  this,  come  near  to  the  tenderness  of  Bunyau  ;  while  the  livelier  pio- 
d  incidents  in  them,  as  in  Hogarth  or  in  Fielding,  tend  to  diminish  that  fas- 
tness t«  the  concerns  and  pnrsuitR  of  common  life,  which  an  nnrestraiued  pMiioo 
ideal  and  the  sentimental  is  in  danger  of  producing.' 

h&»  been  intimated,  that  Richardson,  who  must  have  been  a  diligent  reader  of 

:,  may  have  taken  him  for  his  model.     There  is  the  more  reason  to  sapposo  this, 

•r  Towers,  '  because  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  rlramatic  form  into  which  De  Foe 

wn  many  parts  of  his  works  of  imagination,  has  been  evidently  imitated  by 

d«on  iu  his  'Pamela,'  'Clarissa,' and  '  Sir  Charles  Grandison.'     l>r  Kippis,  tak- 

le  Mtfnc  idea,  observes, '  Richardson  seems  to  Imvc  learned  from  him  that  mode 

arnctcr  and  carrying  on  dialogues,  and  that  minute  discrimination  of  the 

events,  in  which  De  Foe  so  eminently  excelle<l>     If,  in  certain  respects, 

rose  above  his  master,  aa  he  undoubtedly  did,  in  others  ho  was  inferior  to 

'ur  lus  conversations  arc  sometimes  more  tedious  and  diffuse ;  and  liis  works, 

bcautifid  in  their  kind,  are  not  by  any  means  so  various.     Both  of  these  writura 

Wonderful  ability  in  dnvning  piutures  of  human  nature  and  human  life.     A  careful 
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[lemBa]  of  the  '  Fantilj  Inatrn^itor*  and  the  '  Religioiu  Courtship,'  would  partioalArif  ] 
tend  to   show  the  reeemhlance  betweeo  Dc  Foe  and  Bicbardaon.'    But  whatever  lik»- 
neu  may  be  traced  between  the  two  writers,  the  difftueneBS  of  liicbardeon  will  ever  k««f  i 
hitn  ia  the  back  ground  ;  whilst  the  very  homeliness  of  De  Foe's  language,  bo  }>ei&cti7  j 
adapted  to  his  incidents  an  they  respect  persons,  time,  and  place,  imparts  to  tbem  « 
witchery,  which,  in  spite  of  all  his  defects,  gives  him  an  unrivalled  claim  to   supeiioritjr. 
Dr  Towers  further  observes,  that  '  If  Richardson  ia  to  be  traced  to  De  Foe,  we  haw 
sometimes  thought  that  the  latter  was,  with  regard  to  simplicity  of  style,  somewhat  ia- 
debted  to  Banyan,  an  author  whom  be  must  have  read  in  his  youth,  and  whose  religiov  I 
principles   are  obvious   in  the  second  volume  of '  Robinson  Crusoe.'     In  justification  tf  I 
this  remark,  it  may  be  added,  that  examples  of  the  likeness  may  be  adduced  from  'KflAJ 
Flanders,'  as  compared  with  Bunyan's  '  Grace  abounding  to  the  chief  of  Sinnen,'  afldj 
it  may  be  also  traced  in  some  of  the  other  writings  of  De  Foe. 

"  If  the  foregoing  estinukte  of  Dc  Foe's  talents  has  not  been  overstated,"  concludet  I 
WOson,  "  he  will  deserve  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  euterpr 
writers  of  his  age.  But,  if  we  regard  the  utility  of  his  performances,  he  is  entitled  to  iti 
higher  praise,  lie  who  aims  to  rescue  mankind  from  the  thraldom  of  oppression, 
lays  open  the  sources,  and  enforces  the  true  principles  of  knowledge,  virtue,  and  haj 
turn,  has  no  mean  pretensionB  to  our  regard  ;  and  if  the  successful  display  of 
talents  be  a  just  foundation  for  fame,  bat  few  will  he  disposed  to  withhold  it  from 
author.  His  works  have  passed  through  more  numerous  editions  than  has  fallen  to 
lot  of  most  writers  ;  no  mean  test,  surely,  of  their  merit.  For,  as  Mr  Chalmers  oh 
'  He  whose  works  have  pleased  generally  and  pleased  long,  must  be  deemed  a  writer  ( 
no  small  estimation  ;  the  people's  verdict  being  the  proper  test  of  what  they  art  < 
proper  judges.'  Amidst  the  taste  for  collecting  uniform  editions  of  popular 
writers,  it  is  surprising  that  De  Foe  has  not  received  such  a  distinction,  and  it 
some  reproach  upon  the  British  press.  In  spite  of  the  obloquy  cast  upon  him  by  bis* 
temporaries,  the  time  is  now  arrived  when  he  must  be  acknowledged  as  one  of  tb« 
useful,  because  one  of  the  most  instnictive,  writers  of  his  day.  If  he  paid  the  taxi 
oensnre  for  his  celebrity,  it  was  in  a  cause  that  will  he  approved  by  the  wise  and 
▼irtnons." 

Mr  Chalmers's  criticism  upon  the  genius  and  nTitings  of  De  Foe  ia  as  follows  : — " ' 
time  is  come  when  De  Foe  must  be  acknowledged  as  one  of  tho  ablest,  as  he  iaoori 
the  most  captivating  writers  of  which  this  island  can  boast.     Before  he  can  be  i 
to  this  pre-eminenre,  he  must  be  considered  distinctly  as  a  poet,  as  a  ovTelilla  $t{ 
polemic,  aa  a  commercial  writer,  and  as  a  grave  historian. 

"  As  a  poet,  we  must  look  to  the  end  of  hia  effusions  rather  than  to  his  execatbli 
era  we  can  allow  him  considerable  praise.  To  mollify  national  aaimosities,  or  to  rifldicMj 
national  rights,  are  certainly  noble  objects,  which  merit  the  vigour  and  ims 
Milton,  or  the  flow  and  precision  of  Pope  ;  but  our  author's  energy  runs  into 
and  his  sweetness  is  to  be  tasted  in  his  prose  more  than  in  hia  poeay.  If  we  rwentl 
adventures  of  Crusoe,  like  the  adventures  of  Tclumachus,  as  a  poem,  his  nonl*  \ 
incidents,  and  his  language,  must  lift  him  high  on  tlie  poet's  scale.  His  profeased  |Mil«*l 
whether  we  contemplate  the  propriety  of  sentiment  or  the  suavity  of  their  umnbcn^  a^l 
aadeed,  without  much  loss  of  pleasure  or  instruction,  be  resigned  to  those  wbo»  in  iant^I 
tion  of  Pope,  poach  in  the  fields  of  obsolete  poetry  for  brilliant  thoughts,  feli«itiMii 
phrase,  or  for  happy  rhymes. 

"  As  a  novelist,  every  one  will  place  him  in  the  foremost  rank,  who  considcn  ^  \ 
originality,  his  performance,  and  his  purpose.    '  The  Ship  of  Fools '  had  indeed  bM 
launched  in  early  times  ;  but  who,  like  De  Foe,  had  ever  carried  his  reader  to  •*■»  ( 
«r  to  mend  the  heart  and  regulate  the  practice  of  life,  by  showing  his  readeia  ^ 
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effect*  of  adversity,  or  how  tbey  might  equiUly  be  called  to  sofitaiu  bia  hero's  triale,  a* 
tibey  sailed  round  the  world  ?  But,  ^vithout  attractioDS,  neither  the  originality  nor  the 
end  can  have  any  salatary  consequence.  This  be  bad  foreseen  ;  and  for  this  he  has  pro- 
vided by  giving  hi8  adventures  in  a  stylo  so  pleasiug,  because  it  ie  simple,  and  so 
blieretiing,  becansc  it  is  particular,  that  every  ouc  fancies  he  could  write  a  similar  lau- 
gnage.  It  wai,  then,  idle  in  Boyer  formerly,  or  in  Smollett  lately,  to  speak  of  De  Foe 
M  a  party  vcriter  in  little  estimation.  The  writings  of  no  author  hince  have  run  through 
more  numerous  editions,  and  he  whose  works  have  pleased  generally  and  pleased  long, 
axut  be  deemed  a  writer  of  no  small  estimation  ;  the  people's  verdict  Ixiiug  the  proper 
(Mt  of  what  they  are  the  proper  judges, 

"  As  a  polemic,  I  fear  we  must  regard  our  author  with  less  kindness,  though  it  must 
b«  recollected  that  he  lived  during  a  contentious  period,  when  two  parties  distracted  the 
aafeion,  and  writers  indulged  in  great  asperities.  But,  in  opposition  to  reproach,  let  it 
be  ever  remembered,  that  he  defended  freedom  without  anarchy ;  that  he  supported 
toleration  withont  libertiniKm  ;  that  he  pleaded  for  znodeiation  even  amidst  violence. 
With  acnteness  of  intellect,  with  keenness  of  wit,  with  archness  of  diction,  and  perti- 
nacity of  design,  it  muM  be  allowed  that  nature  had  qnaliBiKl,  in  a  high  ilcgree,  De  Foe 
>r  a  diapntant.  His  polemical:  treatises,  wlmtever  might  have  been  their  attractions 
cc,  may  now  be  delivered  vrithout  reserve  to  those  who  delight  in  polemical  reading. 
De  Foe,  it  must  bo  allowed,  was  a  party  writer  ;  bat  were  not  Swift  and  Prior,  Steele 
and  Addison,  Halifax  and  Bolingbroke,  party  writers  ?  De  Foe  being  a  party  writer 
npon  settled  principles,  did  not  change  with  the  change  of  parties  ;  Addison  and  Steele, 
l^or  and  Swift,  connected  as  they  were  with  persons,  changed  their  note  as  persona 
elevated  or  depressed. 

"Asa  commercial  writer,  De  Foe  is  fairly  entitled  to  rtand  in  the  foremost  rank 
ong  his  contemporaries,  whatever  may  be  their  performances  or  their  fame.  Little 
be  his  praise  to  say  of  him,  that  he  wrote  on  commercial  legislation  like  Addison, 
WikO,  when  be  touches  on  trade,  sinks  into  imbecility,  without  knowledge  of  fact,  or  power 
of  argument.*  The  distinguLabing  characteristics  of  De  Foe  as  a  commercial  disquisitor 
«>«  originality  and  depth.  He  has  many  sentiments  ynXh  regard  to  traffic,  w^hich  are 
scattered  through  his  Reviews,  and  which  I  never  read  in  any  other  book.  His  'Giving 
AliBS  no  Charity '  is  a  capital  performance,  with  the  cxcepti<m  of  one  or  two  thoughts 
aboat  the  abridgment  of  labour  by  machinery,  which  are  either  half  formed  or  lialf 
expressed.  Were  we  to  compare  Do  Foe  with  D'Avenant,  it  would  be  found  that 
IVAvenant  baa  more  detail  fmm  official  documents ;  that  Du  Foe  has  more  fact  from 
wider  inquiry.  D'Avenant  is  more  apt  to  consider  laws  in  their  particnlar  application  ; 
De  Foe  more  frequently  investigates  commercial  legislation  in  its  general  eflfecta.  From 
the  pnbbcations  of  D'Avenant  it  is  stifficientiy  clear,  that  he  was  not  very  regardful  of 
means,  or  very  attentive  to  consequences  ;  De  Foe  is  more  correct  in  hiei  motives,  and 
more  salutary  in  bis  ends.  But,  as  a  commercial  prophet,  De  Foe  must  yield  the  palm 
to  Child,  who,  foreseeing  from  experience  that  men's  conduct  must  finally  l>e  directed 
ly  their  principles,  foretold  the  colonial  revolt.  De  Foe,  allowing  bis  prejudices  to 
scure  his  sagacity,  rt<probated  that  suggestion,  because  he  deemed  interest  a  more 
lArenuous  prompter  than  enthusiasm.  Were  we,  however,  to  form  an  opinion,  not  from 
special  passages,  but  from  whole  performances,  we  must  incline  to  De  Foe,  when  com- 
pared with  the  ablest  contemporary  :  we  must  allow  him  the  preference,  on  recollection, 
that  when  he  writes  on  commerce  he  seldom  fails  to  insinuate  some  axiom  of  morals,  or 
to  inculcate  some  precept  of  religion. 
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•  •*  See  the  '  Present  State  of  the  War,  and  the  Necesntyof  sn  Augmentatioii ;'  and  see  his 
Commercial  Papers  in  the  *  Freeholder.' 
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eye,  nothing  is  rieiUc  but  the  easy  nncamiraint  of  nature,  and  tlie  fearlosoiess  of 
truth.  Besides,  it  mast  be  allowed  tlint  thu  temptation  to  imitate  waa  as  onall  •• 
the  dillifolties  were  many  and  great ;  for  whilst  hu  transcribed  from  the  volomc  uf  lifr 
with  a  fidelity  and  closeness  that  have  never  been  uquaUed,  with  a  angularly  mortilj.  <l 
taste,  he  choso  tlie  plaincBt  and  least  inviting  pages  of  the  whole  book.  ThoM  irbo 
woold  imititte  De  Foe  must  copy  firom  nature  herself ;  and,  instead  of  dressiog  her  ont 
to  adrantage,  content  themselves  with  delineating  some  of  her  simplest  and  homcliect 
features. 

**  In  the  distribution  of  talents  among  men  of  genius,  two  or  three  are  generally  fiuoil 
tmlted  in  the  same  mind,  whilst  not  «ne  of  them  is  possessed  in  perfection.     But  Naturt;, 
when  the  made  De  Foe,  seems  to  have  forsaken  her  usuiJ  practice,  and,  in  a  playful 
mood,  to  have  sent  him  into  the  world  with  one  mighty  talent  for  bis  portion,  but  des- 
titute of  almost  every  other.     Auiidtit  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  more  elevated  passion* 
and  feelings  of  mankind,  a  surprising  poverty  of  imagination,  and  a  total  dearth  of 
humour  and  wit,  of  &ncy  and  eloquence,  our  acbniration,  or  rather  our  wonder,  ia  ftiD 
taxed  to  the  ntmost  by  a  display  of  invention  the  most  unbounded,  and  a  faculty  of 
iuiitatiun  the  most  consummate.     His  fictions  are  not  so  much  the  counterfeit  of  some- 
thing  existing,  as  they  are  themselves  the  very  originals  ;  the  creations  of  his  bnun  do 
not  wear  the  semblance  only  of  truth,  but  are  absolutely  quickened  with  its  vitality  ;  hi* 
phantoms,  if  such  we  may  call  them,  steal  not  forth  at  eventide,  apparent  only  when  tit  J 
actual  world  is  obscured  ;  they  walk  abroad  in  the  open  day,  and  are  not  to  be 
gniflhed  from   the  substantial  forms  and  realities  of  life.     No  unlucky  mischance 
awkward  gesture  betrays  the  band  that  directs  their  motions  ;  the  real  author  never 
an  instant  obtniJca  himself  into  thu  presence  of  his  reader,  the  imaginiu-y  hero  is 
only  person  who  appears  upon  ihu  stage,  and  of  his  existence  wc  arc  as  well  coavisoed 
we  arc  of  our  own.     With  a  confldiiig  security  in  the  genuineness  of  his  memoin, 
foUow^  him  over  land  and  sea,  engago  with  hini  in  adventures,  sometimes 
always  strange — accompany  him  in  travels  where  huuinu  foot  had  never  penetrai 
Bail  with  him  in  latitudes  where  ship  ha<l  never  been,  along  coasts  that  were  never  laii 
down  in  a  chart  ;  and  all  the  time  have  not  the  ]ea«t  suspicion  that  our  comjjauion  it 
mere  shade,  and  that  the  author  who  has  thus  led  us  in  imagination  round  the  w< 
never  stirred  from  the  desk  at  which  he  wrote.     Oar  fellow  traveller  is  eomelious 
soldier,  but  more  frequently  a  sailor,  who  is  merchant  or  pirate  as  opportunity 
and  always  a  rogue  ;  but  this  is  respectable  society.    Wc  arc  sometimes  introduced 
company  of  which  an  honest  man  may  well  be  ashamed,  and  then  we  take  a  trip  ta  iht 
plnntutions,  or  skulk  in  holes  and  corners  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  justice.     But  wfa«tlNr] 
soldier  or  sailor,  merchant  or  pirate,  thief,  or  what  not,  we,  at  least,  never  suspect  liiia 
being  an  impostor,  but  gire  him  ample  credit  for  having  perpetrated  >ill  the  rognefte' 
which  he  so  deliberately  recoimts.     All  that  he  does,  or  says,  or  thinks,  is  in  the  Um  » 
his  vocation,  whatever  that  may  happen  to  be.     His  hiaguugu  is  iJways  that  of  the  plib 
and  unlettered  person  he  [irofcBscs  himself  ;  homely  in  phraseology, — in  expression  nk 
and  inartificial ;  yet  like  that  of  one  who  has  received  a  distinct  impression  of  objtefc' 
which  he  luu  seen,  it  is  often  forcible,  happy,  and  strongly  descriptive.     GfoenQf 
speaking,  in  other  fictitious  narratives,  a  tendency  to  moralize  out  of  reason,  or  to  atd* 
too  elevated  for  the  oluurHcter  assumed,  or  a  continued  effort  to  be  unifornily  WiM  T 
elaborately  witty,  is  almost  sure  to  unmask  the  impostor,  and  expose  the  drMmill 
^lant  at  his  desk  ;  or  if  these  oharactcristic  marks  be  wanting,  either  the  namtiT«i> 
iaeawnstcnt  with  itself,  or  it  contradicts  some  known  and  established  &€t,  or  then  1 
moe  anachronism,  or  some  other  overt  act  against  truth  is  committed,  which  critHi 
sagacity  »eldom  fails  to  detect  and  punish.     But  our  author  is  never  caught  trippiag  i 
this  way  ;  he  mornlizes,  to  be  sure,  as  much  or  more  than  moat  wtitcrs,  but  then  k 
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refleotionB  iire  tdwBjv  in  the  right  vein :  he  never  steps  from  behiud  the  cartain  to  Ggure 
kw»7  himMlf  npon  the  stage.  Either  a  vigilance  that  was  pcrpetaaUjr  on  the  watch 
[iriworved  him  from  error,  or  he  went  right  by  mere  instinct ;  or  he  so  iilonti£ed  himself 
irith  his  imaginary  hero  that  he  became,  in  fancy,  the  very  individual  he  was  creating, 
lad  tnM  therefore  necessarily  always  in  character.  But,  whatever  vigilance  ho  used,  bo 
aaa  always  the  art  to  appear  i>erftx'tly  unconcerned  ;  there  ie  none  of  the  constraint  that 
mutlly  accompanies  a  painful  effort  to  support  imposture  ;  his  hero  is  not  stiff  and 
iMrkward  like  a  puppet,  which  has  no  voluntary  motion,  hut  moves  freely  and  carelessly 
k](Mig  the  stage  ;  talks  to  us  in  au  honest,  open,  couftdential  sort  of  way  ;  lays  his  inmost 
lioaghts  and  feelings  open  before  us,  as  before  a  oonfepsor,  without  caution  or  subter- 
bge  ;  and  by  never  asking  our  belief  never  seeming  conscious  of  a  possibility  of  its  being 
leaied,  (airly  compels  us  to  grant  it. 

"  A  circumstance  peculiar  to  the  fictions  of  De  Foe,  and  which  greatly  tends  to  give 
hem  an  air  of  reality,  is,  that  their  subjects  arc  not  such  as  are  usually  adopted  by  the 
nitars  of  romance.     They  think  it  beneath  them  to  have  aught  to  do  with  anything  but 

i  iMmea  and  high  rank  ;  or  if  over  they  make  a  stoop  from  their  greatness,  it  is  to 
,  at  once  into  the  very  lowest  class  of  men,  whose  mdencss  has  something  in  it  of 

ieturesqoe.     Between  the  palace  xmd  the  hovel  there  is  seldom  an  intermediate 

tot  the  genius  of  romance  to  put  up  at,  and  cotisc({ueDtly  we  never  expect  to  meet 
I  the  painS'tAking  people  who  inhabit  houses  of  brick,  dealers  in  small  wares,  shop- 
,  and  masters  of  trading  vessels,  straying  through  the  realms  of  fiction.  Now  this 
ifceosely  the  sort  of  company  into  which  De  Foe  introduces  us,  and  their  adventures 
|kMMpe  the  air  of  matters  of  fact,  in  consequence  of  their  names  and  professions 
^^^^M  unromantic  and  common-place.  There  is  another  peculiarity  in  his  fictions, 
mStt  still  more  remarkable.     Our  ftUthor*a  indifference  to  the  fair  sex  is  well  known, 

I  that  be  has  fallen  under  their  ban  for  having  presumed  to  show  that  any  story 
Ik  made  interesting  with  which  they  had  uo  concern.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the 
■  liaekneyed  subject,  a  couple  of  lovers  led  through  every  difficulty  and  danger 
Bi  author  could  possibly  contrive  to  throw  in  their  way,  to  be  at  length  croMmed 
Seity  and  marriage,  he  shows  us  a  man  struggling  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
nd  getting  rich  at  all  events,  by  fair  means  or  foul.  Of  love,  at  least  the  sentimental 
■rt  of  it,  he  clearly  has  no  notion  ;  and  marriage,  if  it  happens  to  be  mentioned  at  all, 
I  quite  by  the  way,  purely  incidental  to  tlie  main  action,  and  never  allowed  to  interrupt 
ht  grand  business  of  life.  When  the  hero  has  made  his  fortune,  the  author  lays  down 
i»  pan  :  the  interest  of  the  story  is  at  an  end. 

**  De  Foe  himself,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  troublml  life,  laboured  under  pecu- 
difficnlties,  and,  in  the  end,  is  said  to  have  died  insolvent.  It  would  seem,  there- 
that  be  was  resolved  to  feast  his  imagination  with  what  he  could  not  enjoy  ia 
;  and  as  he  felt  the  miseries  of  poverty  in  his  own  person,  and  was  probably  always 
sting  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  he  was  naturally  led  to  consider  it  the  most 
eating  pnrsnit  in  which  his  hero  could  posubly  be  engaged.  Whatever  truth  there 
*  be  in  this,  the  propensity  to  accumulate  ideal  riches  is  everywhere  clearly  evinced, 
imagination  ever  grows  wanton,  it  is  in  some  dream  of  ideal  wealth  ;  if  it  ever 
t,  it  is  in  the  recital  of  some  brisk  trade  which  his  hero  is  driving  at  a  profit  of  a 
■mdred  per  cent.  With  what  fomplacency  will  he  enumerate  the  several  articles  of  a 
fell  booty,  no  matter  how  obtained.  How  he  revels  in  the  idea  of  a  stream  that  rolls 
1  sands  of  gold,  or  an  £1- Dorado,  where  it  is  to  be  had  for  picking  up,  or  an  oyster- 
I  where  every  oyster  contains  a  pearl  of  immense  price  J  He  is  never  contented  with 
;  gains,  or  fond  of  imagining  unsuocessfol  speculations,  but  delights  in  a  laoky  ad- 
ire,  and  enriching  his  hero  with  the  proceeds ;  to  abandon  him,  indeed,  in  poverty, 
to  him  as  contrary  to  all  rule  as  any  other  novelist  would  consider  it  to  leave  hia 
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principal  personage  unmarried.  But  this  is  a  disposition  altogether  unheroic,  and 
fiavoors  so  little  of  romance,  the  emploTment  and  pursuits  of  his  fictitious  heroes  cotuu- 
lute  80  completely  the  busiiiet's  of  the  elass  of  people  from  whom  they  are  tnken,  and  IIm 
arts  and  practices  they  have  recourse  to  arc  ao  maeh  in  the  way  of  the  world,  that  we 
never  auspect  these  matter-of-fnct  personages  of  being  the  uasubHtontiul  crestttmtC 
mere  invention. 

"  The  grand  secret  of  liia  art,  however,  if  art  it  can  l>e  called,  and  were  not  rather  n 
instinct,  consitits  doubtless  of  the  astoniahing  minatenesa  of  the  details,  and  the  cireai' 
Btantial  particularity  with  which  everything  is  laid  before  us.  It  is  by  this,  pci^pi, 
more  than  anything  else,  that  fictitious  narratives  are  distinguishable  from  the  genuiae 
memoirs  of  those  who  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  what  tliey  relate.  The  fact*  in  the  OM 
vaiK!  may  be  as  probable  as  in  the  other,  the  descriptions  as  vivid  and  striking,  the  style 
as  natural  and  unconstrained  ;  still  tlure  ia  an  imlcIinHble  something  whicli  seems  to  be 
wanting  to  the  furuier,  though  wo  may  not  hnvc  reuiarked  its  presence  in  the  latter. 
Some  uniaiportaut  particular,  some  minute  circumstance,  which  none  but  he  who  L»d  seta 
it  with  Lis  own  eyes  woultl  have  thought  of  remarking,  will  always  serve,  like  the  acaroely 
discernible  lines  on  a  genuine  uote,  to  diHtinguisli  between  the  true  and  the  counterfeit 
The  eye  of  iningination,  however  strong  anil  piercing,  cannot  always  pervade  the  wholt 
scene,  ami  sec  everything  distinctly  ;  the  more  jirominent  features,  iudeed,  it  may  deT«>- 
lope  with  the  clearness  and  accuracy  of  an  almost  uiicloutleJ  vision,  bat  all  bendcsil 
cither  obscured  with  mist,  or  lost  iu  impenetrable  shade  ;  and  he  who  paints  from  the  idest 
must  consequcutly  either  leave  these  parts  unfinighed,  or  spread  his  colours  at  raodoo. 
It  is  the  singular  merit  of  Do  Foe  to  have  overcome  this  diflSculty,  and  to  have  cominii- 
nicated  to  his  fictitious  narratives  every  tharacteristic  mark  by  which  we  distiuguiik 
between  real  ami  jiretended  adventures.  The  whole  scene  lay  expanded  before  bim  in 
the  fulness  of  light  and  life,  and,  down  to  the  minutest  particular,  everything  is  deli- 
neated with  truth  and  accuracy,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  have  the  light  £iD 
advantageously,  or  wink  with  our  eyes,  in  order  to  make  the  delusion  compl«tr,  \j 
hiding  the  defects  Hud  Knftening  down  the  harsh  lines  of  the  representation  ;  the  most  ftu^ 
trating  gaze,  aided  by  the  strongest  light,  cannot  detect  the  imposition,  or  distu^alA 
between  the  sliado  and  the  substance.  Writers  of  fiction  may,  in  general,  be  said 
to  shadow  forth  than  fully  to  dtline.ito  their  visions,  either  because  they  fiit  nwaj  tse 
early,  or  are  never  seen  with  sufficient  ilistinctnoss  ;  litke  the  first  discoverers  of  coootrie^ 
thoy  trace  out  a  few  promontories  on  their  chart,  and  give  a  faint  outline  of  someiliiaf 
indistinctly  seen.  In  the  solitude  of  his  closet,  De  Foe  could  travel  round  the  warU  ii 
idea,  seeing  everything  with  the  distinetuess  of  natural  vision,  luul  noting  evtrjibag 
with  the  minuteness  of  the  most  accurate  observer,  llis  chart  presents  us  not  hmR^ 
with  the  held  lu-adland,  shooting  forth  into  the  deep,  or  the  cleurly  defined  moollil 
that  rises  into  middle  air  behind  ;  wo  have  the  whole  coast  fully  and  fairly  timced  <^ 
with  the  sotutdings  of  every  bay,  the  direction  of  every  current,  and  the  qoarter  of  SWl 
wind  that  blows. 

**  The  possession  of  this  marvellous  faculty  has  enabled  him  to  communicate  stMkM 
air  of  truth  and  reality  to  his  fictions,  that  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  bonuui  Bb 
was  ever  before,  or  has  ever  since  been,  so  faithfully  represented,  an<l  to  satpcot  iMl 
every  other  author  has,  more  or  less,  exaggerated  or  distorted,  exalted  or  deb*Md|  A* 
nature  from  which  he  drew.  It  may  appear  to  savour  somewhat  of  paradox,  butvt 
will  venture  to  affirm  that  Dc  Foe  was  not  more  indebted  for  this  superiority  t«  tk 
possession  of  the  single  faculty  we  have  mentioned,  than  to  the  want  of  those  4lhl 
powers  by  which  more  highly-gifted  authorn  have  been  distinguished,  lliese  Utl«r  hM 
enabled  their  possessora  to  excite  every  emotion  iu  their  readers  which  the  hoiDMi 
is  capable  uf  feeling,  but  at  the  same  time  they  hare  unfitted  them  to  be  tb* 
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eopjuta  of  nature,  and  the  Caithfol  historians  of  human  life.  We  meaa  not  to  deay  that 
Mtnre  fonued  the  ground-work  of  their  fictions,  nnd  supplied  the  olemeats  of  their 
chwaoten,  bat  it  was  nature  Arronght  np  to  a  higher  pitch,  and  raised  far  above  the 
lerel  of  common  life.  In  their  plots,  for  instance,  insteaKl  of  the  ordinary  number  of 
eretrtfl  which  would  naturally  arise  in  the  course  of  any  seriea  of  years,  wc  find  an  ossem- 
libge  of  strange  and  diverting  incidents,  such  as  never  occur  in  the  experience  of  one 
totOf  or  of  any  given  number  of  men.  The  imaginary  persona  who  occupy  the  several 
neae*  of  this  drama  are  not  only  of  much  larger  proportions  than  ordinary  people,  but 
fan  a  coUection  of  curiouH  and  eccentric  characters,  such  as  were  never  crowded  together 
is  any  cingle  stage  of  real  life.  Their  M'it,  instead  of  floMnng  in  the  scanty  otrcam  in 
which  it  n-ally  pervades  the  intercourse  of  fashionable  life,  is  poured  along  in  a  mighty 
tide,  of  which  the  most  lirilliant  society  famishes  no  cxaoiplc  ;  their  dialogue  is  not  the 
inrerestion  of  gentlemen,  but  the  combat  of  intcllectnal  gladiators.  Their  humour  ie  a 
>Dtration  of  all  the  humour  of  all  mankind,  and  runs  through  their  works  in  a  vein 
rich  as  at  every  page  to  excite  the  laugh  that  will  not  bo  controlled,  whereas  the  didl 
ferioiu  drama  of  the  world  seldom  fumishes  just  occasion  for  even  a  smile.  Tlie 
ins,  as  they  are  portrayed  by  these  writers,  have  an  energy  and  terrnr  more  than 
;  and  grief,  in  particular, — an  uninviting  tliinjr  cnoxigh  in  the  world  of  real  woe, — 
clothed  with  such  au  air  of  elegance  uud  refinement,  that  it  becomes  a  luxury  in  spite 
fact,  and  ia  called  the  joy  of  grief,  the  favourite  paradox  of  dckly  poets.  Then  their 
iptions  of  the  visible  world  have  a  splend^iur  and  au  illusion  inconsistent  with  the 
■alittBty  of  reality,  and,  instead  of  reminding  the  reader  of  earthly  scenes,  fill  his  imagina- 
tiM  with  the  wonders  of  paradise,  and  the  fabled  glories  of  Elyaiom.  Then  would  they 
fUMut  n«,  not  with  a  chapter  or  two  of  human  life,  but  an  epitome  of  tho  whole, 
iawlaeh  every  (Ictail  is  abridged,  and  none  but  the  most  surprising  events  fully  deve- 
JojMd.  All  that  the  writer's  experience  can  furnish  of  tho  curious  and  diverting,  whether 
Iwti  or  characters,  gathered  from  every  scene  of  life,  and  from  among  every  clasa  of  men, 
onwded  ijito  the  narrative  of  a  few  years,  and  concentrated  on  a  single  stage.  This 
^foA  TOccession  of  incidents,  in  themselves  strange  and  various,  together  with  the  strong 
contnut  produced  by  the  opposition  of  character,  eccentric  or  exaggerated,  produces  an 
iffect  delightful  to  the  imagination,  but  no  more  resembling  the  tenour  of  real  life  than  a 
[fttdaeape,  in  which  the  productions  of  all  climates  and  seasons  should  be  grouped  together, 
Id  ho  like  a  scene  of  the  true  picturesque.  To  delight  and  astonish  are  perhaps  the 
legitimate  ends  of  fiction,  and  it  may  bo  necessary  to  heighten  every  colour,  and 
rtrengthen  every  shade,  in  order  to  produce  this  effect.  We  will  go  still  further,  and 
allow  that  even,  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  it  may  be  expedient  to  exaggerate  and 
[♦mbeUish,  in  like  manner  as  extreme  cases  arc  put  to  demonstrate  truths,  which  escape 
our  obsen'ation  in  the  course  of  actual  experience.  But  whilst  the  reader,  especially 
Ithe  youthful  one,  is  delightcMl  and  astonished,  perhaps  instructed  ;  yet  since  the  characters 
|inth  whom  he  converses  iu  the  world  of  Rction  arc  so  humorous  and  eccentric,  their  wit 
io  brilhatit  and  redundant,  the  turns  of  fortune  so  strangt?  and  unexpected,  ho  is  led 
[•ither  to  form  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of  real  life,  or,  if  his  limited  experience  enable 
to  correct  bis  judgment,  ia  inspired  with  a  premature  and  morbid  distaste  for  its 
iparative  languor  and  insipidity. 

*'  We  shall  perhaps  illustrate  our  meaning  by  an  actual  comparison,  in  one  or  two 

incos,  between  Do  Foe  and  tho  writers  to  whom  we  have  alluded.     Both  he  and 

Smollett  have  given  us  successful  representations  of  a  sailor's  life,  but  in  a  \'ery  different 

[style,  and  with  very  different  effect.     De  Foc*s  ^ilor  is  of  the  ordinary  description  of 

lep,  one  out  of  a  thousand,  with  nothing  very  striking  or  characteristic  about  liini  ;  the 

Milor  in  Smollett  is  altogether  an  extraordinary  being,  whose  every  action  is  uncouth, 

and  every  expression  ludicrous.     The  one  bos  tho  usual  marks  of  a  sailor,  but  has  every- 
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tling  el»e  in  couinion  with  titv  rust  of  mankinil  ;  tlio  other  seems  to  belong  ta  a  diffoMnt 
^ecies,  a  cru&ture  formed  and  htfsd  ut  sea,  having  a  att  of  ideaa,  and  modes  of  speaking 
and  acting,  perfectly  diatiuct  from  thoea  possessed  b;  the  men  who  live  on  shore.  The 
one  has  merely  the  technical  phrases  aa«i  ▼ices,  the  hoiueliiieg^  and  simplicity,  peculiar 
to  his  profession  ;  the  other  ib  not  so  much  an  individual  character  as  an  abstract  of  the 
humour  of  the  wholo  British  navy.  The  one  is  an  every-day  kind  of  person,  whom  w 
have  seen  an  hundred  times  ;  the  other  is  a  most  amu»ing  bat  imaginary  being,  whoa 
we  have  never  met  with,  but  in  the  inimitable  pages  of  his  creator.  In  like  UAOnari 
'  Colonel  Jack '  is  a  common  thief;  one  of  the  multitudes  tliat  infest  the  streets  of  tha 
metropolis,  and  every  session  sees  Iiim  huug  at  Tyburn.  Uut  '  Jonathan  Wild '  is  t 
compound  of  elaborate  villany,  whom  nature  never  made  ;  the  materials,  indeed,  tht 
furnished,  but  the  workmanship  is  Fielding's,  and  his  alone.  An  acquaintance  witk 
one  or  two  of  the  tribe,  a  slight  study  of  the  '  Newgate  Calendar,'  or  an  occasional  visit 
to  the  ofBoe  in  Bow  street,  would  suflice  to  enable  the  inventive  genius  of  De  Foe  to 
delineate  the  features  of  an  ordinary  pickfiocket ;  but  the  rogue  of  Fielding  is  tbo  pio- 
dnction  of  one  who  ha<l  made  villauy  his  study,  and  contemplated  it  iu  every  poaahls 
Tviety.  He  is  the  quintessence  of  knavery,  and  the  traits  which  went  to  the  ooiBp«- 
■ition  of  his  character  were  gathered  from  all  the  numberless  villains  that  had  appeared 
at  the  bar  of  the  Westminster  Justice.  lie  caunot  fail,  therefore,  of  being  the  mo*t 
■triking  figure  of  the  two  when  he  is  so  muuh  larger  than  life.  But  the  other  is  the  rod 
thief  who  picks  our  pockets,  and  tlieu  dives  down  an  obscure  alley  to  elude  punoiL 
Our  acquaintance.  Captain  Dulgetty  (we  beg  his  pardon  fur  introducing  him  in  ncli 
company),  is,  we  will  venture  to  attirm,  an  infinitely  mure  amusing  personage  than  any 
Of^valier  who  ever  served  iu  Flanders  or  ebewhere,  but  it  is  precisely  because  ho  is  murt 
amusing  that  we  lose  our  oonEdence  in  his  reality.  The  Hitt-Mutiter  is  not  suiGciLi. :' 
dull  and  common-place  to  rank  among  the  genuine  productions  of  nature,  and 
scarcely,  we  fear,  be  cited  as  historical  authority  by  the  grave  and  the  leanicd  of  ;> 
ages,  as  is  understood  to  have  beeu  the  case  vs-ith  the  far  k-t-s  striking  but  more  rail 
cavalier  of  De  Foe.  Not  to  enumerate  unnecessary  examples,  it  appears  to  us  thut  i 
authors  have  drawn  their  characters  as  the  ancient  painter  did  his  portrait  of  Ileltii— 
they  have  not  confined  themselves  to  the  imitation  of  any  one  particular  figure,  with  tk 
ambition  of  producing  merely  a  living  r^seiublauce,  but,  from  materials  which  their  larj^v 
acquaintance  with  the  various  and  most  striking  forms  of  nature  supplied,  have  oreatui 
beings  of  their  own  much  more  remarkable  than  any  that  move  upon  earth,  and  thes« 
hftre  endowed  as  richly,  and  exalted  as  high  above  the  level  of  common  life,  as  wi^ 
humour,  and  imaginution  enabled  them.  But  in  their  splendid  creations  we  discern  tM 
clearly  a  stylo  difl'erent  from  that  of  true  natixre,  to  bo  deluded  into  a  persaasiou  tkal 
these  are  her  productions ;  and  if  we  ever  work  ourselves  up  to  a  weak  belief  of  what  wt 
read,  it  is  only  when  reason  suffers  herself  to  be  hoodwinked,  that  we  may  better  enjoj 
the  pleasures  of  the  fiction.  In  this  respect  De  Foe  may  be  said  to  have  been  strooy  is 
bia  very  weakness,  and  to  have  triumphed  by  the  absence  of  the  quaUtics  which  coatti- 
int«  tbo  might  of  those  with  whom  we  have  compared  him.  If  he  has  none  of  the  dif 
tinguished  merits  of  these  authors,  neither  cau  he  be  charged  with  the  errors  which  gn^ 
out  of  them  ;  if  he  enjoye<l  not  the  qualities  which  are  requisite  to  transport  and  »»tih 
nish  mankind,  he  was  the  better  fitted  to  triumph  over  their  discenimeut,  and  dvcciv» 
them  more  efFectuulIy  ;  for,  whih*t  the  jjossession  of  one  extraordinary  power  aaaUwl 
him  to  delude  them  into  a  belief  that  liia  fictions  were  realities,  ho  waa  not  tempted  t* 
injore  the  exactness  of  the  imitation  by  an  effort  to  improve  upon  the  original.  Hit 
imagination,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  which  contemplated  nothing  but  realities  or  mattun 
of  fact,  though  itc  visions  were  wonderfully  diittinot  and  aceorate,  never  riska  breaking 
I  he  delusion  by  taking  flight,  and  soaring  beyond  the  atmosphere  of  breathing  mcv. 
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Either  th«  juilgmeut  reined  it  in  witli  so  stroni;  a  hand,  ais  to    coin|)fl  it  to  go  soLerly 

I!  on  foot,  or  n&turo  had  not  provided  it  wings  wherewith  to  fly.     lit}  Laii  uo  treacherouB 

bocj  to  mislead  him  by  spreading  fiilse  colours  nnd  gay  illusions  on  the  objcctii  he  wm 

about  to  represent,  and  cheat  him  into  a  bolicf  thut  he  vtm  drawing  from  tho  actual, 

when  he  was  dieeloeiug  only  »ome  vision  of  an  ideal  world.     Mis  was  not  a  laehmcholy 

I  tool,  which  looked  on  the  dark  side  of  thin^ei,  nor  a  merry  one,  that  sought  and  found 

tail  ACcaaon  for  a  laugh  in  every  event  of  life  ;  it  was  neither  gloomy  nor  gay,  but  had  a 

^^■nt  of  cheeifti]  sedateness  which  prevented  him  from  being  too  sombre  or  too  brilliant 

pVwr  truth.     In  short,  ho  beheld  nothing  but  what  was,  and  uaw  overythiug  juut  as  it  was. 

I   n«  coold  not  be  more  bountiful  to  the  creatures  of  his  invention  than  nature  had  been  to 

hiiii,  and  not  being  eminently  gifted  with  wit  and  humour  himself,  he  was  safe  from  the 

teBi|>tation   of  making  his  imaginary  persons  more  witty  and  humorous  thfui  would 

ive  been  consistent  with  the  simplicity  and  homeliness  of  their  charact«rs.     So  far  was 

I  from  colouring  his  scenes  too  highly,  or  fluttering  his  subjects  by  the  force  of  imagi- 

ion,  that  he  Se^ms,  if  anything,  to  be  loss  careful  to  heighten  her  realities  than  ox- 

her  deformities.     Naither  was  he  anxious  to  select  such  seeues  for  the  purpose  of 

entation  as  combiue<l  the  greatest  number  of  picturesque  and  striking  forma,  but 

VBtented  himself  with  the  most  ordinary  portion  of  the  common  Held  of  men  and 

nncrs.     It  is  to  be  wished,  indeed,  that  he  had  been  more  scrupulous  or  more  nml)i- 

;  in  his  choice  of  Kubjeoty,  for  most  commonly  his  inimitable  skill  is  la^'ished  uu 

Lts  which  hardly  seem  worth  tho  trouble  of  representation.     But  he  was  a  paintvr 

'  the  Flemish  fashion,  took  every  line  and  feature  with  laborious  accuracy,  and  if 

tlid  but  produce  a  staring  likeness,  seems  to  have  cared  very  little  what  the  thing 

presented  was.     Yet,  in  one  or  two  instances,  the  subject  is  worthy  of  the  artist,  and 

that,  in  particular,  by  which  De  Foe  is  popularly  known,  the  <lesign  is  as  well 

ne  the    conduct  of  the  story  is  admirable.     It  was  indeed  a  happy  moment  in 

ich  the  idea  of  that  most  perfect  and  delightful  of  all  fictions  was  conceived  ;  and  if 

perusal  of  any  work  deserves  to  be  accounted  an  epoch  in  a  man's   life,  we  know  of 

Be  that  is  better  entitled,  from  the  interest  it  creates,  and  the  irresistible  hold  it  takes 

I  the  imagination,  to  be  conkiilcred  in  the  light  of  one.     After  the  lapse  of  many  years, 

I  seenes  and  incidents  remain  imprinted  on  the  mind  in  culuurs  ever  fresh  and  enduriof(, 

te  some  long-remembered  scene  of  youth  ;  no  time  can  obliterate,  and  no  fresher  images 

it  from  our  recollection.     T/iat  itland,  placed  "  far  amidst  the  melancholy  main," 

remote  from  the  track  of  human  wanderings,  romaina  to  the  last  the  greenest  spot  in 

lory.     At  whatever  distance  of  time,  the  scene  expands  before  us  as  clearly  and  dis- 

when  we  first  beheld  it :  we  still  see  its  green  saranoalia  and  silent  wood*, 

ch  mortal  footstep  had  never  disturbed  ;  its  birds  of  strange  wing,  that  had  never 

the  report  of  a  gnn  ;  its  goats  browsing  securely  in  the  vale,  or  peeping  over  the 

ts,  in  alarm  at  the  first  sight  of  man.     We  can  yet  follow  its  forlorn  inhabitant  on 

!  with  suspended  breath,  prying  curiously  into  every  recess,  glancing  fearfully  at 

shade,  starting  at  every  sound,  and  then  look  forth  with  him  upon  the  lone  and 

|L»t«ruas  ocean  with  the  sickening  feelings  of  an  exile  cut  off  for  ever  from  all  human 

Bourse.     Our  sympathy  is  more  trtily  engaged  by  the  poor  shipwrecked  mariner, 

by  the  great,  the  lovely,  and  the  iIlu:$triotts  of  the  earth.     We  find  a  more  eflectual 

lom  in  his  homely   retiections   than  is   to  be  derived  from  the  discourses  of  the 

Jed  and  the  eloquent.     The  interest  with  which  we  converse  mth  him  in  the  retire- 

of  his  cave,  or  go  abroad  with  him  on  the  business  of  the  day,  is  as  various  and 

as  the  moans  by  which  it  is  kept  up  are  siroplc  and  inartiiieial.  So  true  is  every 

to  natiure,  and  such  reality  is  there  in  every  particular,  that  the  slightest  circnm- 

■teaee  creates  a  sensation,  and  the  print  of  a  man's  foot  or  shoo  is  the  source  of  more  genuine 

terror  than  all  the  strange  sights  and  odd  noises  in  the  romances  of  Mrs  Radcliffu." 
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The  wnteT  of  the  Biograpbical  Prefece  to  Cadell's  Edition  of  '  RobinBon  Crusoe, 
has  these  remarks  : — "  Tbe  first  thinly  that  must  strike  every  one  who  cumpaKB  De  Foe 
with  any  other  writer  of  fictitious  niirrative,  is  the  uue<iua]le<l,  intenae  reality  which  be 
throws  around  every  part  of  his  fiction.  With  iuch  exquisite  powers  of  fancy  and  rf 
wit  as  bo  possoesed,  no  one  ever  had  the  same  command  over  himself  to  uae  tboM 
powers,  wherever  it  was  fit  they  should  be  used,  without  suffering  the  j)lcagure  of  employ- 
ing  them  tu  lead  into  uunecessary  ornament.  He  never  dfiicnbes  anything  mcnlj 
fur  the  Bake  of  the  deBcrijvtiou ;  everything  is  strictly  subservieut  to  the  main  matter  ia 
bond  ;  nothing  is  omitted  that  can  serve  tbe  true  uiui  nitiiii  purpose  of  tbe  story  ;  nothing 
added  only  for  the  sake  of  displaying  the  powers  of  the  writer.  Above  all,  in  three  of 
bis  novels,  where  the  chief  personage  is  made  to  tell  bis  own  story,  it  is  woaderfal 
wliat  superiority  this  part  of  bis  skill  gives  De  Foe,  even  over  authors  of  macli  bigbtr 
powers,  in  one  sense  of  tbe  word,  tbuu  biaiBvlf.  Others  may  invent  incidents  of  a  mon: 
happy  nature,  but  it  ia  tbe  churm  of  De  Foe  tbnt,  let  hi:*  incidents  be  as  common-place 
as  may  be,  we  read  them  at  tbe  full  stretch  of  interest ;  simply  becaase,  for  the  monienr. 
the  irresistible  belief  is  ujmjq  us  that  these  things  really  occurred  exactly  as  they  are  *ti 
down  in  the  book  before  us.  Nobody  ever  skips  over  a  jiage  or  two  in  one  of  his  tal«, 
because  he  is  in  a  hurry  to  get  ou,  and  suspects  that  tbe  story  will  bo  just  as  intcUigiblt 
without  what  he  i«  passing  over  as  with  it.  We  are  bound  to  tbe  page  by  tlie  gnw 
character  of  the  history,  at  tbe  simie  time  that  wo  read  it  with  the  delight  of  happiest 
fiction.  Every  thought  that  passed  through  the  uiind  of  the  hero  is  set  down,  and  %e 
feel  that  there  would  be  a  want  of  cnudour  in  refusing  to  see  wbut  it  was  ;  we  are gainwl 
over  to  bia  side,  even  if  ho  he  a  villain,  by  tbe  honesty  with  which  he  lets  as  into  tlw 
secrets  of  bis  inmost  heart.  The  nature  that  ia  bo  communicative  cannot  be  eiitivtJy 
depraved  \  the  charm  of  frankness  and  confidence  overcomes  and  subdaea  as.  Tte 
reader  is  made  tbe  father  confessor  of  him  tbot  addresses  biui,  and  it  would  be  a  breach 
of  daty  to  torn  a  deaf  ear  to  anything  be  has  to  say. 

"  It  is  no  easy  matter,  however,  to  decide  by  what  particular  art  Do  Foe  has  cob- 
tinucd  to  make  his  stories  to  much  mure  real  in  their  aspect  than  any  other  novelist ;  tit 
chief  secret,  perhaps,  is  nothing  but  his  delight  in  giving  all  the  details  of  the  action  or 
coarse  of  thought  he  is  engaged  in.  CHhrr  writers  give  as  the  main  points,  and  plcMf 
us  by  the  opportunity  they  afford  us  of  filling  up  the  interstices  by  tlie  exercise  of  oat 
own  imaginations  for  ourselves.  Such  is  not  tin-  way  nf  De  Foe  ;  he  must  1«  allowed  t« 
tell  you  all,  or  he  will  tell  you  uotbiug.  lie  stops  in  the  mitUt  of  the  darkevt  hoirvr* 
of  the  plague  to  give  a  long  account  of  some  old  woman  stealing  beaver  hnti*  out  of  a 
warehouse  ;  a  trifling  matter  surely,  and  not  worthy  for  itself  of  being  told  among  ih» 
mass  of  black  thoughts  and  doings  to  which  the  moral  corruption  of  the  pestilence  gart 
rise.  But  then  how  completely  this  trifling  circumstance  cstabliahes  in  our  minds  tli* 
conviction  that  we  are  listening  to  the  narrative  of  a  tme  and  authentic  eye-witness 
of  one  that  had  heard  of  the  horrors  of  the  plague,  and  is  employing  his  im 
body  forth  a  picture  of  which  the  outline  only  had  been  supplied  by  his  memory, 
one  that  had  walked  the  streets  of  London  during  the  awful  visitation,  with  all  bis, 
tonal  feelings  and  interests  alive  in  bis  mind  ;  surveying  the  dreary,  calaniitT-EtniA 
city,  with  the  eyes  of  a  man  and  a  Christian  ;  but  still  remembering  his  own  coneen»i 
and  watching,  like  a  careful  brother,  over  the  safety  of  his  absent  brother's  Rtore-alwv> 
When  the  author  of  '  Tom  Jones,'  or  '  Roderick  Random,'  or  '  Hil  Bias,'  in 
one  of  his  chariK-ters,  and  gives  you  a  full  description  of  bis  person  and  attin^ 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  us  ;  when  the  author  of  '  Waverlcy  '  tinii  '  Jvi 
does  80,  it  is  from  the  delight  he  feels  in  communicating  the  %'ivacity  of  his  own  i: 
tion  to  us,  and  bestowing  the  freshness  of  things  seen  on  the  phantoms  of  diiys 
When  Do  Foe  does  tbe  same  thing,  it  la  because  the  nature  of  tbe  person  ia  wbo^ 
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be  [)ut8  tLc  description,  i»  onch  as  to  make  that  an  essential  part  of  his  communication  i 
I  ut'  &I1011I1I  rather  say  of  her  conmianication,  for  ho  commonly  takes  care  to  put  sach 
(Ic-tails  into  the  mouth  of  a  female.  Roxaus,  the  vain,  beaatifol,  high-dreggcd  Koxana, 
never  ineutions  a  beau  or  a  belle,  Ijut  she  must  tell  us  the  colour  of  hid  breeches  or  the 
pattern  of  her  petticoat.  The  coarser  mind  of  Mull  Flanders  was  never  caught  by  such 
tnfles  as  these  ;  but  she  dn-oUis  on  the  fall  muscular  outline  of  her  Lanctishire  husband'ti  leg, 
and  filla  half  a  dozen  pages  with  au  account  of  the  fat  dishea  they  had  at  their  wedding 
Bupper  at  the  inn.  Robinson  Crusoe  enumerates  every  nail  he  put  into  his  cabin  ;  but  then 
whatever  Robinaou  Crusoe  had  was  the  work  of  his  own  ingenuity,  and  who  can  wonder 
At  the  pride  of  his  detail  ?  The  only  noveliist  that  ever  ri\-a]Ied  Do  Foe  in  this  point  of 
hU  art  was  Richardson,  but  that  is  not  the  only  particular  in  which  Richardson  is  the 
'    imitator  of  De  Foe. 

^L  "  It  is  nut,  however,  by  his  circumstantiality  and  spirit  of  minute  detail  aloue  that 
^^e  Foe  gives  thia  unequalled  effect  of  truth  and  reality  to  his  fiction.  These  are  the 
first  things  that  strike  the  reader's  fancy  ;  but  on  laying  duH'u  any  one  of  Lis  works,  it  ia 
felt  irresistibly  that  the  essence  of  the  charm  lies  in  something  far  deeper  than  these. 
AU  other  novelists,  compared  with  him,  arc  more  or  less  painters  of  the  ideal  in  human 
fc  ;  we  do  not  mean  of  the  beau  ideal,  for  that  many  of  them  totally  despise  as  well  aa 
but  of  \ta  ideal  uf  excitement,  lie  paints  not  only  the  minute  items  of  human  life 
action  exactly  as  they  are,  but  its  whole  scope  and  tenor  also  id  viewed  and  repre- 
ite«l  by  him,  ami  by  lum  alone,  exactly  as  it  ia.  Others  carry  their  heroes  and  heroines 
ough  all  varieties  of  fortune,  but  they  continue  everj'thing  in  order  to  make  the 
:ere«t  progressive,  and  the  last  scene  is  always  intended  to  be  the  exquisitely  interest- 
ing cata^ropho  of  a  throughout  interesting  tale.  Dc  Foe,  on  the  other  hand,  always 
shoirg  himself  to  be  perfectly  aware  that  the  prosaic  part  of  existence  is  far  greater  than 
the  poetic  ;  that  mountains  are  ever  succeeded  and  separated  by  valleys  ;  that  the  most 
lomuitic  avenue  often  conducts  into  a  dull  and  levil  wideness  of  plain ;  and  that  the 
nuMt  picturesque  of  rivers  expands  into  the  tanicness  of  utility  before  it  melts  into  the 
aU  equalizing  sea.  Instead,  therefore,  of  labouring  to  heighten  the  interest  of  one  scene 
above  that  which  has  gone  before,  he  is  contented  to  make  both  uaturnl ;  and  never 
fewTi,  if  they  be  so,  but  that  both  will  be  suflieieutly  interesting.  His  lovers  are  not 
JHIwiiya  married,  nor  do  his  duellists  always  escape.  The  same  laws  by  which  men 
Hpid  things  are  governed  in  the  world,  govern  them  in  his  representations  of  the  world  ; 
an  unforeseen  storm  sinks  the  fairest  vessel  into  the  sea,  with  her  equipment ;  absence 
cools  the  most  ardent  lovers  ;  time  consoles  the  most  despairing  mourners ;  the  son- 
neteer bums  his  sonnets,  and  learns  to  laugh  at  himself;  and  the  widow's  heart  it 
made  to  sing  aloud  for  joy.     His  women  are  nt-vcr  angels,  nor  his  misers  seutimontal. 

*'  The  writings  of  De  Foe  arc  valuable  on  many  accounts,  but  for  nothing  so  much 
aa  for  the  insiijht  they  give  us  into  the  tnie  character  and  habits  of  the  Knglinh  people, 
&M  exemplified  in  walks  of  life  little  understood  or  far  less  happily  represented  by  the 
other  novelists  and  painters  of  manners  our  island  has  produced.  Without  reading  and 
studying  the  '  Religious  Courtship '  in  particular,  the  '  Complete  English  Tradesman,' 
and  the  '  Family  instructor,'  no  man  can  hope  to  understand  thorougldy  the  character 
and  mADnera  of  the  middle  classes  of  his  countrymen.  There  cannot  be  a  more  perfectly 
national  writer  than  De  Foe— every  thought  of  his,  every  word,  every  image  is  intensely 
English  ;  there  is  not  one  page  in  his  works  that  docs  not  remiml  one  the  author  was 
bom  in  London,  and  lived  in  the  days  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne.  The  homely 
w«y  in  which  he  looks  at  everything — the  sjigacious  scorn  with  which  he  regards  all 
ences  of  the  fine  and  the  romantic — his  thorough -going,  citizen-like,  substantial 
eption  of  the  prndent  and  the  seemly — his  broa<l,  buffeting  style  of  aareasm — his 
p,  cineere,  masculine  pathos — everything  about  him,  and  his  ^  rotmd,  unvarnished 
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tales,"  rcmimla  us  tlmt  lie  w»8  au  English  tradcsntan,  and  niakcfl  us  honour  the  name  of 
an  English  trftdesmau  for  the  sake  of  Daniel  Vc  Foo,  VSTjcn  he  walks  forth  into  the 
country  (and  few  of  hi«  worka  are  more  delightful  than  his  tours  through  England  and 
Scotland),  he  oarriea  all  the  prejudices  of  the  city  life  nlon^  with  him,  and  de^cribea 
whatever  he  sees  exactly  as  he  might  have  done  by  word  of  mouth  to  hif  next  door 
neighbour  after  returning  from  an  actuiil  trijj  in  the  way  of  hu8iu«88.  London,  and 
London  ulono,  ho  describes  with  oil  the  wannth  and  fulness  of  a  lover.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  in  her  was  centred  his  idea  of  all  human  gnindeur  and  magniilcence  ;  and  who 
shall  say  that  he  was  niintakun  ?  Whig  and  Dissenter  as  he  was,  no  man  loved  and 
.  reverenced  all  the  old  institutions  of  his  country*,  more  fervently  than  Daniel.  lie 
triumphs  in  describing  the  superior  pomp  and  dignity  with  wliieh  the  majesty  of 
England  was  surronndeil  at  Whitehall,  and  hnlf  forgets  his  puritanism  beneath  the 
vaults  of  Westminster  Abboy. 

"  De  Foe's  love  for  the  sea,  and  the  affairs  of  the  sea,  was  another  strong  and  pre- 
vailing part  of  his  character  as  an  Englishman  ;  an<l  it  is  traceable  more  or  less  in 
almost  all  his  writings.  Trade  was  his  original  destination,  and  he  understood  it 
thoroughly  in  all  its  branches  ;  his  study  of  the  trade  of  his  country  had  filled  him  with 
a  magnificent  sense  of  her  ocean  greatness,  and  no  mau  could  have  conceived  some  o( 
the  sublime  meditations  of  Robinson  Crusoe  but  a  citizen  of  the  Q,neea  of  Isles.  It  ia 
now  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  that  book  was  written,  and  who  shall  say  how 
many  young  hearts  have  in  that  time  been  smitten  by  its  means  with  their  drst  love 
fur  the  element  of  their  country's  prido'J  Every  English  lad  that  reads  '  RobinsoB 
Crusoe  '  baa  his  little  canoo  and  bis  mimio  ship,  and  so  long  as  the  British  Jack 
■weeps  the  sea,  the  youngest  boy  that  rocks  upon  the  mast  will  exhibit  there  the  useful- 
ness of  those  lessons  of  resolution  and  conteinjtt  of  danger  which  he  owes  to  '  Robinson 
Crusoe.'  It  is  here,  indee  1,  that  the  ehiff  valuo  and  the  chief  merit  of  this  performance 
are  tu  bo  found.  The  happy  imagination  of  the  incidents  uf  the  mariner's  life,  and  the 
profound  knowledge  of  man's  nature  which  is  exhibited  in  the  workings  of  his  solitary 
Ronl. — even  these  would  be  comparatively  nothing,  were  it  not  for  the  rich  moral  aim  to 
which  they  are  made  subservient.  The  superiority  of  man  to  all  external  evils,  his  desti- 
nation to  contend  with  ditiicultiefl,  and  his  duty  to  sustain  them,  and  his  pious  humility 
in  overcoming  them, — ^these  are  the  ideas  which  this,  the  most  moral  of  all  romunccit, 
throughout  displays  anil  inculcates.  How  hnjipy  that  the  book,  which,  as  Dr  Johnson 
says,  "  nobody  ever  laid  down  without  wishing  it  longer,"  is  nut  only  the  most  charmiag 
of  books,  but  the  most  instructive." 

The  following  criticism  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  will  worthily  conclude  this  por- 
tion of  the  work.  "  The  fertility  of  De  Foe  was  astonishing.  He  wrote  ou  all  occa- 
sions and  on  all  subjects,  and  Eeemiugly  had  little  time  for  preparntiou  upon  the  subject 
in  hand,  but  treated  it  from  the  stores  which  his  memory  retained  of  early  reading  antl 
such  hints  as  he  had  caught  up  in  society,  not  one  of  which  seems  to  have  been  lost  upon 
him.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  therefore,  tliat  ho  possessed  a  powerful  mtimory  to  fumialx 
him  with  materials,  and  a  no  losis  copious  vein  of  imngiuatiun  to  weave  them  up  into  a> 
wob  of  his  own,  and  supply  the  rich  embroidery  which  in  reality  constitutes  their  chief" 
value.  His  language  is  genuine  English,  often  simjde  even  to  vulgt»rity,  but  always  so 
distinctly  impresMve  that  its  very  vulgarity  has  au  elficacy  in  giving  an  air  of  truth  or 
probabiHty  to  the  facts  and  eentimenta  it  conveys.  Exclusive  of  politics,  De  Foe'» 
Btudii'S  led  chieHy  to  those  popular  narratives  which  are  the  amusement  uf  children  aaa 
of  tho  lower  clafscs  ;  those  accounts  of  travellers  who  have  visited  remote  eoiintries ;  <" 
voyagers  who  have  made  discoveries  of  new  lands  and  strange  nations  ;  of  piratea  and 
buccancen  who  have  acquired  wealth  by  their  desperate  adventures  on  the  oewwi- 
There  i«  roaaon  to  believe,  from  a  iMWsago  in  his  '  Review,'  that  he  wan  acquunted  with 
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D&mpier,  s  txjariner,  whose  seientifiu  skill  in  hie  profesBion  aiid  power  of  literary  cutupo- 
litioa  were  at  that  time  rarely  found  in  that  profe8»ion,  especially  among  tbos«  rough 
HDi  of  tlie  ocean  who  acknowledged  no  peace  beyond  the  Line,  and  Lad  ua  natural  an 
enmity  to  a  South-American  Spaniard  aa  a  greyhound  to  a  hare,  and  who,  though  dit«tin- 
goiahed  by  the  somewhat  milder  term  of  buccaneer,  were  little  better  thua  absolute 
pirates.  The  English  government,  it  is  well  known,  were  not,  however,  very  active  in 
deitroying  this  clan  of  adventurers,  while  they  confined  their  deprttdations  to  the  Dutch 
ud  Spaniards,  and  indeed  seldom  di8turl)ed  them  if  .they  returned  from  their  roving  life, 
lad  sat  down  to  enjoy  their  ill-gotten  gains.  The  courage  of  these  men,  the  wonderful 
risks  which  they  incurred,  their  hair-breadth  escapes,  and  the  romantic  countries  through 
which  they  travelled,  seem  to  have  hud  infinite  charms  for  He  Foe.  All  hie  works  on 
this  topic  are  entertaining  in  the  highest  degree,  and  remiirkuble  for  the  accuracy  with 
vhioh  he  personates  the  character  of  a  buccaneering  adventurer,  lie  Foo'e  general 
icqnaiatance  with  nautical  affairs  has  not  been  doubtml,  as  he  is  said  never  to  misapply 
the  Tarions  sea  phrases,  or  show  an  ignorance  unbecoming  the  character  under  which  ho 
wiote.  He  appears  also  to  have  been  familiar  with  foreign  countries,  their  produce,  their 
Muinmtf  and  government,  and  whatever  rendered  it  easy  or  diiScult  to  enter  into  trade 
with  them.  Wo  may  therefore  conclude  that  Purthas's  '  Pilgrim,'  Haklnyt's  '  Voyages,' 
■nd  the  other  ancient  authorities,  had  been  curiously  examined  by  him,  as  well  ns  those 
of  his  friend  Dampier,  of  Wafer,  and  others  who  had  been  in  the  South  Seas,  whether  an 
priTateere,  or,  as  it  watt  then  chilled,  upon  the  account. 

"  Shylock  observes,  there  are  land  thieves  and  water  thieve.s ;  and  as  Do  Foo  was  I 
fauliar  w^ith  the  latter,  so  he  was  not  without  some  knowledge  of  the  praotices  and  j 
I  lifteea  of  the  former.     We  are  afraid  we  mast  impute  to  his  long  imprisonment  the  I 
'  «|l^rtunitj  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  thieves  aud  mendioaiits,  their 
sett  of  plunder,  concealment,  and  escape.    But  whatever  way  ho  acfjuirt'd  bis  knowledge 
rfluw  life,  De  Foe  certainly  possessed  it  in  the  most  extensive  Kcuse,  and  applied  it  iu 
tLe  oomposition  of  several  works  of  fiction  in  the  style  termed  by  the  Spaniards  Gu»io 
hcaruco,  of  which  no  man  was  ever  a  greater  master.     This  class  of  fictitious  narrative 
IB»J  be  termed  the  Romance  of  Roguery,  the  subjects  being  the  adventures  of  thieves, 
ragset,  vagabonds,  s^^Hndlers,  viragoes,  and  courtezans.     The  strange  and  blackguard 
icenes  which  De  Foe  describes  are  fit  to  be  compared  to  the  '  Gipsy  Boys  *  of  Murillo, 
Thick  are  so  justly  admired  as  being,  in  tmth  of  conception  aud  spirit  of  execution,  the 
vny  cke/d'auvre  of  art,  however  low  and  loathsome  the  originals  from  which  they  were 
taken. 

"  A  third  species  of  composition,  to  which  the  author's  active  and  vigorous  genius  was 
Peculiarly  adapted,  was  the  account  of  great  national  convulsions,  whether  by  war,  or  by 
we  pe»ti1ence,  or  the  tempest.  These  were  talcs  which  are  sure,  when  even  moderately 
w^n  told,  to  arrest  the  attention,  and  which,  narrated  with  that  impression  of  reality 
*'ucli  De  Voe  knew  so  well  how  to  convey,  make  the  hair  bristle  and  the  skin  orecp.  In 
^  Rianner  he  has  written  the  '  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,'  which  have  been  often  reud  aud  i 
<|ilot«d  as  a  real  production  of  a  real  personage.  Bom  himself  almost  immediately  after 
we  Kostoration,  De  Foe  mast  have  known  many  of  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
W»i]  turmoils  of  1042-0,  to  which  the  jMariod  of  these  memoirs  refers.  He  must  have 
lived  among  them  at  that  nge  when  boys,  such  as  we  conceive  De  Foe  must  necessarily 
MVe  been,  cling  to  the  knees  of  those  who  can  tell  them  of  the  darings  aud  the  dangers 
"'their  youth,  at  a  period  when  their  own  passions  and  views  of  pressing  forwaird  in  life 
Oinr«  not  begun  to  operate  upon  their  minds,  and  while  they  are  still  pleased  to  listen  to 
^  sdventorea  which  others  have  encountered  on  that  stage  which  they  themselves  have 
^  yet  entered  upon.  The  '  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier'  have  certainly  been  enriched  with 
^""^  mob  aiieedotea  as  were  likely  to  fire  De  Foo*b  active  and  powerfal  imagination,  and 
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knt  to  him  in  wh*t  ooloon  the  sabject  ought  to  be  treated.     The  coutnut,  for  instance,  I 
between  the  ■oUien  of  the  celebrated   Tilly  and  those  of    the  illustrioas   GiutaTU 
Adtifiau  almost  aeenu  too  minately  drawn  to  have  been  executed  from  anything  short 
if  «cn]ar  testimony.     But  De  Foe'e  genius  has  shown,  in  this  and  other  iustauceB,  bow 
^amplettij  he  coidd  aanime  the  charact«r  he  describes. 

**  Another  species  of  compOBitton,  for  which  this  moltiiarious  author  showed  a  strong 
fndilMtioa,  was  that  upon  tbenrgy,  magic,  ghost-seeing,  witchcraft,  and  the  occult 
Mienccs.  De  Foe  dweUs  on  such  subjects  with  so  much  unction  as  to  leave  as  little 
Jeobi  that  he  was  to  a  certain  point  a  believer  in  something  resembling  an  immediate 
communication  between  the  inhabitants  of  this  world  and  of  that  which  we  ahull  in  futorv 
inhabit.  He  is  particularly  strong  on  the  subject  of  secret  forebodings,  mysterious  ini- 
prearions,  bodemcnts  of  good  or  evil,  which  arise  in  our  own  mind,  but  which  yet  scera 
there  by  some  external  agent,  and  not  to  arise  from  the  course  of  our  natural 
*  •  *  The  general  charm  attached  to  the  romances  of  De  Foe  is  chiefij 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  unequalled  dexterity  with  which  he  has  given  an  appcanwee 
of  RRALirr  to  the  incidents  which  he  narrates.  Even  De  Foe's  deficioucies  in  style, 
Us  homeliness  of  language,  his  rusticity  of  thought,  expressive  of  what  is  called  thai 
Crtuta  Minerva,  seem  to  claim  credit  for  him  as  one  who  speaks  the  truth,  the  ratber 
ftat  we  suppose  he  wants  the  skUl  to  conceal  or  disguise  it.  It  is  greatly  to  be  doubtc4 
vbether  De  Foe  could  have  changed  his  colloquial,  circuitous,  and  pLnphrastic  ittylo  for 
any  other,  whether  more  coarse  or  more  elegant.  We  have  little  doubt  it  was  cou-; 
■eeted  with  his  nature,  and  the  particular  turn  of  his  thoughts  and  ordinary  expresiiuut, 
and  that  he  did  not  succeed  so  mucli  by  writing  in  an  asisuined  manner,  as  by  giving  full 
scope  to  his  own.  The  air  of  writing  with  all  the  plausibility  of  truth  must,  in  uhuoat 
I  every  case,  have  its  own  peculiar  value  ;  as  we  admire  the  paintings  of  some  tlcmisb 
artists,  where,  though  the  subjects  drawn  are  mean  and  disagreeable,  and  such  aa  ia 
I  nature  we  would  not  M-ish  to  study  or  look  close  upon,  yet  the  skill  with  which  they  are 
I  Tepresentcd  by  the  painter  gives  an  interest  to  the  imitation  upon  canvass  which  ths 
I  original  entirely  wants.  But,  on  tlie  other  hand,  when  the  power  of  exact  and  cireunt- 
{  stantial  deUneation  is  applied  to  objects  which  we  arc  anxiously  desirous  to  see  in  their 
I  proper  shape  and  colours,  we  have  a  double  source  of  pleasure,  both  in  the  art  of  ths 
painter  and  in  tbe  interest  which  we  take  in  the  subject  represented.  Thus  the  style  c^ 
probability  with  which  De  Foe  invested  his  narratives  Mas  perhaps  ill-lK'.stowcd,  o 
ratlicr  wasted,  upon  some  of  tie  works  which  he  thought  proper  to  ])roducc  ;  but,  on  thi 
other  hand,  the  same  talent  thnnva  an  air  of  truth  about  the  dutigbtful  history  <£ 
*  Robinson  Crusoe,'  which  wc  never  could  have  believed  it  possible  to  have  united  will 
80  extraordinary  a  situation  as  is  assigned  to  the  hero.  All  the  usual  scaffolding  am 
machinery  employed  in  composing  fictitious  history  are  carefully  discarded.  The  early 
incidents  of  the  tale,  which  in  ordinary  works  of  inventii>n  are  usually  thrown  out  as 
to  hang  the  conclusion  upon,  are  in  this  work  only  touiLcd  upon,  and  sufTered  to  drop  ofll 
of  sight.  Robinson,  for  example,  never  hears  anything  more  of  his  elder  brother, 
enters  Lockhart's  Dragoons  in  the  beginning  of  the  work,  and  who,  in  any  col 
romance,  would  certainly  have  ujipeared  before  the  conclusion.  We  lone  sight  at  «i 
and  for  ever  of  the  interesting  Xury  ;  and  the  whole  eiu-Iier  adventures  of  our  Toyagvf 
ranish,  not  to  be  recalled  to  our  recollection  by  the  subsequent  course  of  the  story.  Ilia 
father — the  good  old  merchant  of  Hull — all  the  other  persons  who  have  boon  originallfl 
active  in  the  drama,  vanish  from  tbe  i>cene,  and  appear  not  again.  This  is  not  the  cast 
in  the  ordinary  romance,  where  the  author,  however  luxuriant  his  invention,  doe*  Dfli 
willingly  quit  possession  of  tbe  creatures  of  hia  imagination  till  they  have  rendered  hiB 
some  services  upon  the  scene  ;  whereas  in  conimou  life-  it  rurely  happens  that  oar  earij 
acquaintances  exercise  much  iuHuence  upon  the  fortunes  of  oar  future  life." 
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De  Foe  was  twice  married  ;  thu  name  of  his  first  wife  was  Mary,  that  of  his  second 
SoMUinah,  bnt  their  maiden  uam«s  are  Qot  kaown.  In  ITOti  he  appears  to  have  had  Beven 
children,  bat  of  theae  one,  Martha,  rlied  in  17f>7  at  Hackney,  and  was  carriod  oat  of  the 
palish  to  be  buried,  probably  in  Bunhill  Fields,  the  common  rect-ptacle  for  Dissenters. 
The  other  six  children  snrvivcd  their  father.  The  eldest,  Daniel,  who  married  early  in 
life,  and  had  several  children,  emigrated  to  Carolina  between  the  years  1725  and  1730, 
and  died  there  at  an  advanced  age.  De  Foe's  second  son,  Bemanl  (or,  as  Mr  Chalmers 
calls  him,  Benjamin)  assamed,.  for  some  reason  or  other  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted, 
the  name  of  Norton,  and  followed  hia  father's  profession  of  a  writer.  He  is  introduced 
in  the  *  Donciad  '  as 

"  Norton,  from  Daniel  and  Ostr»a  sprung. 
DIess'd  with  his  father's  front  and  mother's  tongue."* 

The  imputation  rests  upon  no  better  evidence  than  this,  and  may  be  safely  dismissed 
M  nothing  marc  than  a  random  shot  of  the  petulant  poet,  who  spared  no  man  in  his 
anger.  This  Norton  Dc  Foe,  however,  appears  to  have  betu  a  very  inferior  scribe.  He 
neceedcd  Ridpatli,  who  died  in  1726^  as  editor  of  '  The  Flying  Post,'  and  is,  besides, 
author  of  '  A  Compleat  Eugli^h  Dictionary,  by  B.  N.  De  Foe,  Gent.,  1735  ;*  *  Memoirs 
of  the  House  of  Orange  ;'  and  'The  Life  of  Alderman  Barber.' 

De  Foe's  eldest  daughter,  Maria,  married  a  person  of  the  name  of  Langley  ;  Hannah, 
the  second  daughter,  remained  single,  and  after  her  father's  death,  went  to  reside  at 
Winbomo  Minster,  in  Dorsetshire.  As  she  lived  upon  her  «wa  property,  which  after- 
wards passed  to  a  nephew,  it  may  be  concluded  that  De  Foe's  daughleni  succeeded  in 
neovering  their  ctitates  out  of  the  bauds  of  their  brother.  From  a  document  in  the  hands 
of  Mr  Upcott,  it  seems  that  Hannah  De  Foe  was  possessed  of  property  in  the  books  of 
tin  South  Sea  Company  during  her  father's  lifetime.  She  died  25th  April,  17^0,  and 
was  buried  at  Winbome.+  Henrietta,  the  tliird  daughter,  marrietl  Mr  John  Boston,  of 
Much-Hudham,  a  man  of  good  family  and  estate  at  Uoston,  in  Lincolnshire,  lie  was 
«pf>ointed  supervisor  of  eicise.  at  Winbomc,  and  died  there.  His  widow  died  March  fi, 
1760,  and  was  buried  in  the  e-ume  vault  with  her  husband  and  sister.  Sophia,  De  Foe's 
yonngest  daughter,  married  Mr  Henry  riaker,  tne  celebrated  natural  philosopher,  and 
dying  4th  January,  1702,  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St  Mary-le-Strand.  Her 
husband  departed  this  life  25th  November,  1774,  in  his  77tb  year.  Their  son,  David 
Erskine,  so  named  after  his  godfather,  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  was  the  author  of '  The  Com- 
panion to  the  Playhouse.'  A  great  grandson  of  De  Foe  {it  is  not  known  from  which  of 
our  author's  sons  he  was  descended)  was  hanged  at  Tyburn,  Jan.  2,  1771,  for  a  highway 
robbery,  and  a  brother  of  his,  named  Daniel,  who  was  apprenticed  to  a  watchmaker,  ran 
»w»y  and  went  to  sea.  He  afterwards  became  cook  on  board  the  Savage  sloop  of  war, 
and  was  living  in  that  employmeut  in  1787.    Tho  circumstance  is  thus  mentioned  by  a 


*  Pope  had  collected  thia  fcanda]  from  Savage,  who  says,  in  the  preface  to  bis  '  Author  to  be 

Let ' "  Had  it  not  been  on  honestcr  livelihood  for  Mr  Norton  (Daniel  De  Foe's  son  of  love  by  a 

lady  who  vended  oysters)  to  have  dealt  in  a  dsb- market,  than  to  be  dealing  out  the  dialect  of 
Billingsgate  in  '  The  Flying  Post.*  " 

f  The  late  Mr  Duncan,  formerly  Dissenting  minister  at  Winbome,  drew  up  a  history  of  hCi 
choreh,  in  which  he  »ay« — "  The  celebrated  Daniel  Dc  Foe  was  here  frequently."  He  odds — 
"I  am  In  posseiiion  of  two  manuscript  volumes  of  Daniel  Dc  Foe's;  one  is  corrected  for  the  press, 
with  a  dedication.  He  wrote  a  neat,  fair  band.  He  entitles  the  book  thus :  '  Historical  Colleciioos ; 
or.  Memoirs  of  Passages  col1eclL-d  from  several  Authors.  1G8-2.'  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  it  were 
pabliibed.  1  have  also  some  originnl  poems  of  his  in  his  own  handwriting.  He  was  truly  a  great 
man.  and  1  much  wonder  that  be  is  so  little  known  in  the  world  at  this  day,  either  by  men  of 
letters.  poUlics,  or  rdigiou  ;  for  he  ccrlainly  had  liia  share  of  all  these,  particularly  the  two  Utter." 
Mr  Wilson  adds,  that  he  had  made  careful  mtjuiry  for  these  MSS.,  but  without  success. 
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eonwpondant  of  *  Tha  Grentlemau'i  MagMJiw^'  Edward  Heibflrt,  wlw,  ia  ipaaki 
De  Foe,  wkjw  i—f*  Hii  gnndMm  (gnat  gtandaon)  ia  at  ihii  time  eoek  to  the  gent 
of  tlie  gan-Toom  of  tlie  Smwmge  doop  of  war.  HaTing  boon  latdy  wuyBuu  of  one 
Majee^a  ahipa  on  the  eoaat  of  SeotLuid,  and  biuiiMM  reqniriiig  me  on  board  that  i 
I  eamally  heard  a  Danid  De  Foe  mentioned  among  the  iieamen.  The  name  be 
familiar  to  me,  I  inquired,  from  motbee  of  cnrioai^,  eonoenning  hie  family.  He  to 
liis  ihther  waa  a  ealieo-printer  in  London,  iHio  had  fiuled  in  biuineae ;  that  hie  | 
father  had  written  *  Robinami  Cmao^'  *  llie  Trae-Bom  y-wgHAwiMi/  &e.  I  felt  B 
mooh  affseted  when  I  taw  the  deeoendant  of  lo  ingenioni  a  man  in  lo  nnwotthy  a 
tion,  and,  making  the  eireomitanee  known,  recommended  him  to  the  attentieB  < 
gentlemen  on  board."  From  this  braneh  deaoenda  the  preeent  representatiTe  o 
£unil J  of  De  Foe,  a  xeapeetaUe  earpenter  and  paeking-«aae  maker,  in  Bedford  ■ 
CoTant  garden. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL   CATALOGUE 
or 

THE   WORKS   OF   DANIEL   DE   FOE. 


1.  Speculum  Crap«-nownoruni ;  or,  a  Looking 
guui  for  the  Young  Acodomicks,  new 
fnvi'd.  With  Reflections  on  some  of  the  l:ite 
hi^h-flown  tJermons.  To  which  is  added,  an 
Kssdy  towiirds  a  Sermon  of  the  newest  Fa- 
ihioo.  By  a  Guide  to  the  inferinur  CIcrgic. 
'*  Ridentcin  riicere  verura  quis  vet.it."  Lon- 
don: print«J  for  E.  Rydal.  168-Z  4lo.  pp.  34. 

i  .'poculum  Crape- Oonnorum.  the  second 
Part,  or  a  Continuation  of  Obwrvjitionf 
upon  tho  late  Sermons  of  lome  that  would 
b«  thought  Goliohs  fur  the  Church  of  En?- 
lud.  Dy  the  same  Author,  4to.  pp.  40.  R 
EUldwin,  168-Z 

S.  A  Trratife  oi^ainst  the  Turks.  (The  exact 
title  not  known.)     I^ondon.   1683. 

•♦45.  Pamphlets  against  the  Addre»»cs  to  James 
IL     (The  cinct  title*  not  known. )     1687- 

fi.  A  Tract  upon  the  Dispensing  Power.     (The 

exact  title  not  known. )     l(i87. 

An  Essay  upon  Projects,     London  :  printed 

R.  K..  for  Thoma*  Cockcril,  at  the  corner 

"Warwick    lone,   near    Paternoster  row. 

evo.  pp.  350. 

t^kerU  aflenrards  removed  from  the  comer  of 
k  1aii<  to  lh«  Poultry,  when  the  fi'llowing  title 
jitiatad,  appucntly  u  «  ■ubititBle  for  the  strave  :— 
ImnU  Baiayt  reUtin){  to  AcademlM,  Banks,  Buik- 
nflM.  Charlty-loiteTiei',  Court*  of  Eafrtnoen,  Ciiurt  Mer- 
<Hala,  FrioHlIy  Societies,  Uiglnrayi,  Peniion  Ofllc*,  Sca- 
feB^  Wfrring  ftc.  Now  cimimunicaUM]  to  the  wnrld  for 
Irttte  (mxL  T.  Cock«ril,  1700.'  This  work  camo  to  a 
'  adkioii  In  1702  i  or  rathcT,  tha  bookneller  pUced  a 
e  1M<M«  the  ntiuiinina  coplM  of  th«  ume 
It  was  w  follow*: — '  FAUjt  upon  •evenl 
'-''— vif  Way*  for  a^Yhoa^^^  tn«'  Intemt* 
11  are  plainly  lud  down  the  inciuii 
in  grDcrnl  may  l)e  eued  and  eft- 
y,^.   .i.lMtved,  and   trudv  in'.Tc»>rd  ia    lh« 

li  bmiilmof  it,  tin.  in  cuiutilutin^t  seuiu-n 

^nd  tka  natiao'*  advantage ;  for  encour.qtemunt 

M  and  mnchandixtng ;  for  relief  at  the  poor 

\f  MdeliMi    for    diwMiraging    vie*,    and   »o- 

Tirto* :  the  ofcfulnew  of  tMuilu  and  asaoranec*  i 

baakrupta,    with  the  nirHt   way  Iq  mnrer 

and  many  other  eonsiilerxblo  Ihinipi  pmAtable 

iti|{  to  the  great   odranLogv  of  the  ualioia   in 

liOndon :  printed  and  lold  by  the  BoolueUen  ot 

and  WMtmiiuier.     1701. 

Ad  Enquiry  into  the  occasional  Conformity 
of  Dissenter*,  in  Cases  of  Preferment ;  with 
>  Preface  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  occasioned  by 
his  carrying  the  Sword  to  a  Conventicle. 
London:  printed  an.  dom.  1697.  4to.  pp.2H. 
lU  tnet  waa  rvprintcd  in  1701,  with  s  Prefam  to  Mr 


9  Some  Rcflectiocit  on  a  Pamphlet,  lately  pub- 

lished, entitled  'An  Argument,  showing 
that  a  Standing  Army  is  inconsistent  with  a. 
free  Government,  and  ab.sohitely  destructive 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  English  Monarchy. 
Lnndon  ;  publisheil  for  E.  Whitlock,  near 
St,itiooers'  Hall.     J697.     4to.  pp.  28. 

10  An    Argument,   ihowing    that   a    Standing 

Army,  with  Consent  of  Parliament,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  a  free  Government,  and  ab- 
solutety  destructivetotheCnnstitutiun  of  tho 
English  .Monar4  hy.  2  Chronic,  ix.  25  Lon- 
don :  printed  for  E.  Whitlock,  near  Station, 
ers-  Hall.     1698.     4to.  pp.  26. 

1 1  The  Character  of  Dr  Annesley,  by  way  of 

Elegy.     1G97. 

12  A  new  IHscovery-  of  an  old  Intrifue,  a  Satyr: 

levelled  at  Treachery  and  Ambition.  CaU 
c'llated  to  the  Nativity  of  the  Rapparee 
Plot,  and  the  Modesty  of  the  Ja(M)bite 
Clergy  :  desisned  by  way  of  Conviction  to 
the  CXVII  Petitioners,  and  for  the  Benefit 
of  those  that  study  the  City  Mathematics. 
London.  1697. 
LI  The  Poor  Man's  Plea,  in  relation  to  all  the 
Proclamations,  Declarations,  Acts  of  Par- 
Itaoient.&c,  which  have  been,  or  shull  be 
made,  or  published,  for  a  Reformation  of 
Manners,  and  suppressing  Itnmorality  in  the 
Nation.  London  :  printed  in  the  year  1696. 
4to.  pp.31. 

14  The  Pacificator:  a  Poem.     London:  printed 

and  are  to  be  sold  by  J.  Nutt,  near  Sta- 
tioners' Hall.     1700.     Folio. 

15  The  two  Great    Questions  considered: — I. 

What  the  French  King  will  do  with  respect 
to  the  ;?panish  Monarchy  ?  2.  What  Mea- 
sures the  English  ous^ht  to  take?  London  : 
printed  by  R.  T.  for  R.  Baldwin,  at  the  Hed- 
ford  Arms,  in  Warwick  lone.  1700,  4lo. 
pp.28. 

16  The  twu  Great  Questions  further  considered: 

Krith  some  Reply  to  the  Remarks.  Non 
licH  komiitan  nuidebritcr  rirare,  London. 
1700.     4to. 

17  The  Danger  of  the  Protestant  Religion  frf>m 

the  present  Prospect  of  a  Religious  War  in 
Europye.     London.     1700.     4to. 

18  Six  Distinguishing  Clioracters  of  a  Paiiia- 

mcnt  Moa.    Londoo.     170L    4to. 
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J9  The  Freeholder'*  Pica  npainsl  Slock-jobbifl? 
Elections  of  Parliiiracnt  Men.  London : 
print<r«l  in  ihe  year  1701.     4to.  pp.  '27. 

90  The  Vill.iny  of  Stock-jobbers  deU-ctcd,  and 
the  Causes  of  the  late  Run  upon  the  Uank 
nnd  Bankers  discovered  and  considered. 
London  :  printed  in  the  year  1701.  -Ito.  pp.'i^j. 

21  The    True    Bom    Eng^lisbraan  :     a    Satyr. 

*  Statuimui  pacem.  et  sccuritalem,  et  con- 
cordiam,  judicium  et  jneti^^iam,  inter  Anglos 
et  Norniau'lo*,  Francos,  ct  Britones  Walliae 
et  Cnrnubiie,  f^ictos  ct  Scotos  Albanie, 
similiter  inter  Francos  et  Insularc*  Pro- 
^incias  ct  Putrias  qua)  pertioent  ad  coro- 
nani  nostram  et  inter  omnes  nobis  subjectot, 
firmiter  et  inviolabiliter  obser\'ari."  Charta 
Regis  Wilhclmi  CnnquUitoris  de  paee  pub- 
lici.    Cap.  1.   London.    1701.    4to.  pp.  CO. 

22  The    .SucecMion   to  the  Crown  of  England 

eoR'adered.  London  :  printed  in  the  year 
17nl.    dto.  pp. :«. 

23  A  .Memorial  from  the  Gcntletnen  Freeholders 

and  Inliabitiint*  of  the  Counties  of  , 

in  behalf  of  themselves  and  maii%'  Thousands 

of  the  good  People  of  Englaiu).     London. 

1701. 

Thii  is  thec«]ct>riilrrl  Legion  Letter.   Thepointi  of  ctutrite 

bTDOicht  igainsl  the  Common!  by  Legion  wvre  infused  inio 

abttijocli  and  piihlicly  lticiI  about  the  streets,  bs  was  Le- 

Ifion  hliri'tlf.  r.i  ttii'  l-hmi  nnnoyaiicv  uf  bis  opponrnt>.    To 

ir-'  ifirev,  iuijUi»nymou.<  writer  tli<nit;>it 

fir  1  a  Coiumcntijy  of  hiKown,  wirier 

ty>t  td  i  or  ftofne  Acurriloiu  Reflectinni, 

in  vtrav,  iin  lliit  rria-ntdinfit  nflhe  Honourahic  llonscof 

Cominuiti,  antwcTcd  ttljiju*   by   St«iu>.     With   the  Me- 

moriat,  atlu  Lckius,  replied  tu,  Puafcraiih  by  Panipupti. 

Londnn:  printed  by  D.  Edward*.     1701.' 

34  History  of  the   Kentish  Petition.      London. 

1701.     4«o. 
25  The   Oripnal   Power  of  the  Collective  Body 
of  the  People  of  England  examined  and  att- 
sertod.     With  a  double  Dedicjition  to  ihe 
Kin^,  and  to   tho  Parliament.      Londua. 
1701.     Folio. 
ThU  irsrt  was  reprinted,  tn  1749,  ttj  K,  Baldwin  in 
PmernrMt«r  mw,  wiiti  n  Dedicitioa  "Tn  the  Lord  Mayui 
(Bevkfordl.  the  AldemiuD   and  Coramoni  of  the  City  of 
Irfindoni"  and  a|;aln,  in  |7'J0,  by  Mr  J.    Walker,    in  hh 
Helcetson  frmn  the  writingi  of  Dc  Foe. 

Qui  The  Present  State  of  Jacobitism  considered. 
in  Tivo  Queries: — 1.  What  Measures  the 
French  Kinjf  will  take  »*ith  respect  to  llie 
Person  and  Title  of  the  P.  P.  of  Wales? 
2.  What  the  Jacobites  m  England  ought  to 
do  on  the  same  Account?  Londan.  iJOl. 
4to.  pp.  "22. 

27  Reasons  against  a  War  wilh  France;  or,  an 

.\ruumi'nt,  shonin)^  that  the  Krench  Kinpj's 
owning  the  Prince  of  Wales  us  King  of  Eug. 
tand,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  is  no  sul1!cient 
Ground  ofa  War.  London  :  printed  in  the 
year  1701.    4lo.  pp-  30. 

28  A  Letter  to  Mr  Hotv,  by  way  of  Reply  to  hi* 

Cuosldcrations  of  the  Preface  to  an  En- 
quiry into  (he  oceasionnl  Confnrtnity  of 
Dissenters.  London.  170L  4ti>. 
20  Legion's  New  Paper;  being  a  second  Mc- 
mimal  lo  the  GcDllernen  of  a  late  (louse  of 
Coaimons.  With  l.*gion'»  humble  Address 
lo  his  Majesty.  Landon  :  printed  and  sold 
by  tho  Boiiksellers  of  Londou  and  Wcsl- 
niiuter.    170'.i.    4to.  pp.  'JU. 


30  The  Mock  Mourner*:    a  Satyr,  byway  tX 

Ele^y  on  King  William,     By  the  Aatbor  uf 
'The  True  Boro   Cnclisliman.'     London; 
printed  in  tho  year  1702-     4io. 
Reprinted  in  '  Poenu  oo  Alfaln  of  Stale.' 

31  The   Spanish  Deacent;  a  Poem.     Loodan. 

1702.    4to. 

32  A   New  Test  of  the   Church   of  England's 

Loyalty  ;  or,  Whijjglsh  Loyalty  and  Churck 
Lovaltv  compared  Printed  in  the  yor 
1702.  '4U>. 

There  is  anodisr  tract  published  la  1687,  undertbcaa* 
title  of  *  A  Nrw  Test  of  Ihe  Charrh  nf  EngUail'i  Loyalt}.' 
which  i»  often  confoimded  with  our  author's  «oclt. 

33  An    Enquiry    into    occa&innnl     Conforraitr, 

»hou-ing  that  the  Dissenters  are  no  «a;i 
concerned  in  if.     I>ondo[i.     1 7(>'2.     4to. 

34  Reformation   of  Manners :    a    Satyr,  "  Vi« 

vobis  hvpocrita;."  Printed  in  the  veir 
170'J.     4to.  pp.  64. 

35  The  Shortest  Way  with  the   Di«senter<:  or, 

Proposals  for  the  Eftablisbment  of  lli» 
Church.     London :    printed  in    tbt   jor 

1702.  4to.  pp.29. 

36  A   Brief  Explanation  of  a  late  Pamphlet,  rti- 

titled  *Thc  Shortest  Way  with  the  D.w 
scnters.*  London:  printed  in  the  \\v 
17(1.1     4fo. 

37  A  Hymn  to  the  Pillory.     London:  printtJ 

in  the  year  171UJ.     4to.  pp.  24. 

38  More  Reformation,    a  S<»fyr  upon  f{lmH& 

By  the  Author  of  •  The  True  Bora  ~    ~^ 
man.*     London  :  printed  in  the  yeor' 
4lo.  pp.  52. 

39  The  .Shortest  Way  to  Peace  and  Union.    Bj 

the  Author  of  •  The  Shortest  W'ay  with  UK 
Dissenters.'     London:  printed  intb«7C« 

1703.  4to.  pp.  2lJ. 

40  A    True   Collection   of  the   Writ 

Author  of  'The  True  Born  I  i; 
Corrected   by    Himself.      Ijondon 
nnd  are  to  be  sold  by  most  Bool 
London   and    Westmiiisler.       HlW. 
pp.  405. 

The  fuUuwing  are  Ihe  abridrcH  tiili-»  ..f  ih 
tained   in  it— 1.    The  True  H  - 

MiKk  Moumen.     3.  Refunv. 
rafter  of  Dr.  Anncilry.     S.  T'l 
t;iaal    Power  of  the    Proplc  .  i 
holder*'  Pica  axaJnst  Stock  j'' 
iiient  Men.    B,  KeaiwiiK  .ucj*- 
ArKUinent,  (bowinft  ll-  • 
nf  Parliament,  ia  nut  :i; 
Uc.     10,  'llie  Danftcr  "I 
liTftent  Pnepect  of  a  K.li^ujiu  W^r  >n  L\i. 
VilUny   of  bcock'joblKrs  Urtn-ted.     12.   s  > 
inj{   rliaractfrr   ofa   Parliament    Man.     I  i     ■   ■ 
Ple.i.     H.    Inquiry  into  ociuional   Confl>rnuij  .  tMI>  ' 
Preface  In  Mr  How.      IS.  Letter  I/j   Mr  ilon.     *  ?• 
tjreat  Quottuiu  couidcml.     17.  1'wn  Orvai   ft«" 
further  considered,     lli.  Iniiuir)-  into  ncraaMaai  C^^ 
mity,  thowinit  thai  the  Uisii-niiTt  mt»  nmaayi  caa*^ 
tn  U.     I».  A  Kew  Test  of  thcChuivhof  »«nl»r.r.  t^"^, 
20.    The  Shortest  W.i»  with  Ihe  DIcMnlm 
KvplniiaUon  of  a  laU^  Paniphlel,  rnllllnl.      t 
Way  with  tlic  Diswiiten.'   iJ.  The  Shiru»;  ^^  . 
and  I'nioa.'     A  second  edition  ofthia  folumc,  w-t^•^ 
additionn,  wai  priiital  in  170J.  'I 

41  King  William's  .Vfl'eetion  to  Uio  OMiitk  4j 

Enghind,  examined.     Londoar   wMal^l 
the  year  1703.     4to.   pp.  26. 

42  The  Sincerity  of  the   Dissenter*  tiodW*! 

from  the  Scandal  of  Occasional  CMita>4'  I 
with  some  cooiidcratiotu  on  a  Ute  t^l 
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pntitlcd  '  MfKlcration,  a  Vjrtup.'      London: 
printed  in  the  year  17(0.     4to.  pp.  '21. 

A  Chnllcngc  of  l^eacc;.  addresittid  to  the 
whole  Nation  ;  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  Ways 
and  .Mcnns  of  bringing  it  to  pass.  Loiidon  : 
itrd  in  the  year  170.'J.  pp.  '24. 
without  I'nion.  By  way  of  reply  lo 
H.  M ■»  'Peace  nt  Home.'  Lon- 
don :  printed  in  the  year  1703.     4(o. 

Original  Right ;  or  the  nensdnablenoKS  of 
Appeals  lo  the  People.  Being  an  Answer  lo 
the  Orit  Chnpler  in  Dr  Uavcnant's  Essays, 
ralitlcd,  '  Peace  at  Home  and  War  Abroad' 
IVioted  and  Mid  by  R.  Baldwin,  uoor  llie 
Oxford  Arms  in  Warwick  lane.  London  i 
1704.     4to.  pp.  ao. 

tHwenter's  Answer  to  the  Hiph  Church 
Cbdllo.ngc.  London:  printed  in  tb«  year 
1704.     410.  pp.  56. 

Hm  Christianity  of  the  High  Church  con- 
ed. Dedicated  to  a  Noble  I'ecr.  Lnn- 
:  printed  in  the  year  1704.   4lo.  pp.  2<). 

Royal  Rttligion ;  being  $onio  Inf^uiry  after 
the  Piety  of  Prineen,  wiih  remarks  on  a 
book,  entitled  '  A  Form  of  Prayers  used  by 
King  William.'  London:  printed  in  the 
year  17»)4.     4to.  pp.  '27. 

Euay  upon  the  Kvgulation  of  the  Press. 
London :   1704. 

The  Liberty  of  Episcopal  Dissenters  in  Scot- 
land truly  stated.  London :  printed  in  the 
lear  1704. 

fhe  Parallel,  or  PcrMcution  of  Protestant* 
the  Shortest  Way  to  prevent  the  Growth 
of  Popery  in  Ireland.     London  ;   1704. 

A  serious  Inquiry  into  this  j^rand  Question, 
whether  a  Law  to  prevent  the  occaidonai 
Conformity  of  Di.ssciitera  would  not  be  in- 
consistent with  the  Act  of  Toleration,  and 
a  Breach  of  the  Queeu'a  Promise  ?  London: 
1704.    4to. 

More  Short  War*  with  the  DisFcnters.   Lon- 
1704.     4to.  pp.  24. 
in  t>u>  '  Review'  u(  April  29,  u  "  publjihed 
priM  fid." 

Dissenters  Misrepresented  and  Repre- 
sented.    London:  1704.     4to. 

Tho  Protestant  Jesuit  Unmasked ;  in  answer 
to  the  Two  Parts  of  Cassandra :  wherein  the 
nntbor  and  his  libels  arc  laid  open,  with  the 
true  reason  why  he  would  have  the  Dissen- 
ters humbled.     London:   1704, 

A  new  Test  of  the  Church  of  England's 
Honesty.     London:   1704.     4to.  pp.  24. 

Tho  Storm ;  or  a  Collection  of  the  most  re- 
markable CatnaltifM.Tod  Di»a»lers  which  hap- 
pened in  tlie  late  drciirtful  Tempest,  both  by 
Sea  and  Land.  "  Tlic  Lnrd  hath  his  way  in 
the  whirlwind  and  in  <he  storm,  and  the 
cloud*  ore  the  dust  of  his  feet." — Nche- 
Bdah  L  S.  l»ndon  :  printed  for  S.  Saw- 
bridgv,  in  Little  Britain,  and  sold  by  J.  Nutt, 
fltationcn' Hall.    17U4.     8vo.  pp.  272. 


<rf  Oic  work  wrre  lent  «bff»*d  Willi  t  new 

01  fiUIowt:   'A  Collcctiun  of   ihv  iixnc  ri'mirlublo 

umI   DuutcTn    HhU-li  h.ipiH'iii.'il  in   ilw    Isu- 

'nl   Teirji««t,    biVh   f.y   Si-*   jvn.l    Land,  on  Friday, 

■DiWtS6th.  1"""     I     -'     '   '    -ddcd.  »t;»cr«lviT>j.ur- 

lopiaioDu!  iilmiil  waiiiiorciiib- 

lo  ftomu  (i>„ii  ail)  VIM.  I   |M,ii  I'lf  tilt  worlJ.    AViUi 
rat  othct  curious  atMonaCioni  upon  the  •turm.    Tho 


whole  diWded  Into  ehaptfrt,  undrr  proper  liradt.  The 
Second  Rditinn.  London  ;  printed  tut  Geo.  Snwl)rld|t«,  ac 
Ihe  Three  Golden  Kleur-oi'-I.ii,  in  Little  Snuin,  and 
i.  Nutt,  in  the  Savoy.  I'ncc,  bound,  .1*.  fid.'  The  inalU^r 
in  tiolh  edition!  is  preciieljr  the  uune. 

58  Elegy  on  the  Autlior  of  •  The  True  Born  Eng. 

lishman.  With  an  Essay  on  thelato  Storm. 
By  the  Author  of  the  '  Hymn  to  the  l*i!lory." 
London  :   1704.     4to.  pp'  od. 

59  A  Hymn  to   Victory.     London :  printed  for 

J.  Nutt,  ncAT  Sutioners'  Hal!.  1704.  4to. 
pp.  52- 

60  An  Inquiry  into  the  Case  of  Mr  Asgill's  Gene- 

ral Tnm<ilation ;  shewing  that  it  is  not  a 
nearer  Wiiy  to  Heaven  thun  the  Or.ave.  By 
the  Author  of 'The  True  Born  Englishman.' 
"  And  for  this  cause  God  shull  send  them 
strong  delusions." — 2Thcss.it.  11.  London: 
printed  and  sold  by  J.  Nutt,  near  Stationers' 
Hall.      1704.     «vo.  pp.  4a 

61  Giving  Alms  no  Charity,  .-ind  Employing  tho 

Poor,  a  Grievance  to  the  Nation.  Being 
nn  Essay  upon  this  great  Question,  whLthcr 
Work  houses.  Corporations,  and  Hous^es  of 
Corr^ciion  for  Employing  the  Poor,  as  now 
practised  in  England,  or  Parish-.itocks,  as 
proposed  in  a  late  pamphlet,  entitled  '  A 
BiU  for  the  Better  l^elief.  Employment,  and 
Settlement  of  the  Poor,  A:c, ,'  arc  not  misr- 
chievous  to  the  Nation  ;  tending  to  the  De- 
struction of  our  Trade,  and  to  iiKircusc  I  ho 
Number  and  .Misery  of  the  Poor.  Addri-ascd 
to  ihc  Parliument  of  England.  Lcrndnn  : 
printed  and  sold  by  the  Booksellers  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster.      17*)4.     8vo.  pp.  2S. 

G2  A  Review  of  llio  Affjirs  <j(  Friinrc,  and  of  ull 
Europe,  u%  influenced  by  that  Nation  :  being 
IJistoricid  ObsiM'valions  on  the  i*ublir  Trans- 
actions of  the  World,  ptirgcd  from  the  Errors 
and  Partiality  of  News-writers  and  petty 
Stutcsnien  of  all  sides.  With  an  entertaining 
Part  in  every  Sheet,  beto^  Advice  from  the 
Scandal  Club  to  the  curious  Enquirers;  in 
Answer  to  Letters  sent  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. London:  printed  in  the  year  1705. 
4to.  pp.  456. 

66  The  Double  Welcome  to  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
horotigh.  By  the  Author  of '  The  True  Horn 
Englishman.'  London :  printed  for  Ben- 
jamin BragKc,  in  Ave  Maria  lane,  Ltidgatc 
street.      1705.      4to. 

64  Party    T)Tanny;    or,  an  Occiisional   Bill  in 

Miniature ;  as  now  practised  in  Carolina. 
Humbly  offere<l  to  the  Consideraiiooof  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  London  ;  printed  in 
the  year  1705.     4to.  pp.  30. 

65  Advice  to  all  Parties,   By  the  Author  of  '  Tho 

Troe  Born  Englishman  '  London  :  printed 
and  are  to  be  sold  by  Benj,  Bragge,  at  the 
Blue  Bal!,  in  Ave  Klaria  lane.  17U3.  Price 
6d.     4to.  pp.  24. 

66  Writings  of  the   Author  of  *  Tlie  True  Born 

Euglisbmau'  (a  second  Volume  of) ;  some 
whereof  never  before  published.  Corrected 
and  enlarged  by  the  Author.  1705.  The 
following  are  the  Pieces  in  this  Volume  : — 
1.  A  New  Discovery  of  .in  old  Intrigue.  2. 
More  Keformation.  3.  An  Elezy  im  the 
.Author  of  '  The  True  Bom  Eiighshmun.'  4. 
The  Storm,  an  Esaay.  5.  A  Hymn  to  the 
I'illorv.     C.  A  Hvmu  to  Victorv.     7.  Ihe 
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Pacificator.  8.  The  Double  Welcome  to  ihc 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  9.  The  Dissenter's 
Answer  to  th«  High  Churoh  Chiillfiij;.'.  10. 
A  Challenge  of  Peace  to  the  whole  Nation. 
11.  Pottcc  witliout  Union.  12-  More  Short 
Ways.  la.  A  new  Test  of  the  Church  of 
England's  Honesty.  14.  A  Serious  Inquiry. 
15.  The  Dissenter  Misreprctrntcd,  uaii  Re- 
presented, 16.  The  Parnliel,  17.  Giving 
Alms  no  Charily.    18,  RoyiU  Religion. 

A  Ihiri]  EditJMD,  or  pcrhapf  the  remnindcr  oftheim- 
prauliiru  of  Ihv  (Int.  wai  publiihed  iji  1710,  with  the 
•ildiljgn  ol  a  kuy  tu  nuiny  of  (he  uanic*.  I'hc)'  wen  Kold 
by  Joha  Moriihcw,  ueu  Sutinncn'  Iloll,  price  12*. 

67  The  Consolidator  ;  or,  M'^nioirs  of  Sundry 

'rrotuactions  from  the  World  in  the  .Moon. 
Tronsliited  from  the  Lunar  Lintfuaj^e  by  the 
Author  of  'The  True  Born  Englishmcui.' 
Loudon :  printed  and  ore  to  be  loid  by 
Benjainin  Braggo.  at  the  Blue  Boll,  in  Ave 
Maria  lane.    1705.     8vo.  pp.  360. 

■  The  Conioliilatrar'  ((itve  birth  to  two  half-sheet  TncU  : 
thejr  ore  eoeitled  'A  Jniimev  to  the  World  In  the  Moon.' 
Ivy  tlw  Authurof  'The  Tnie  Burn  EogluhniniL'  Printed  in 
the  year  170^.  4  to.  Aiid  the  other,  '  A  Second  And  more 
•trruif(e  Journey  to  the  World  in  the  Moon  ,  containing  a 
cnmit'ol  description  of  that  country,  wilh  Ihp  chvrartvn 
iindhumoun  of  thelnhabilantt,  Ace.;  by  the  Author  of 'The 
TrtiB  Bom  £ngli>hinan.'  Prlnled  iu  tlit-  ycsr  IfOfi.'  4lc. 
Al  the  end  uf  th«  fint  Trai.t  i*  the  following  adrertiio- 
mi'nl:  "ThcTB  It  now  ui  the  preu,  and  will  ipecdily  be 
pttbliihed,  ■  A  Letter  from  the  Man  in  the  Moon  to  (he 
Anihor  •>(  the  True  Bom  I'lnglUhman ;'  containioi;  a  variety 
or  diverting  news  and  comical  intziguca  reUtUig  to  the  pre- 
vent poatura  of  aflUn  in  Kuropc."  All  theao  wore  piraciei 
from  tho  autbor't  book,  and  cried  about  the  <trceta  at  a  low 
price,  ibr  the  benefit  of  *omo  needy  and  unpriocipled 
printer. 

68  The  experiment;  or,  the  Shortest  Way  with 

the  Dissenters  Kxctapliticd.  Being  the  Case 
of  Mr  Abraham  Gill,  a  Dissenting  Minister 
of  the  Isle  of  Ely  :  and  a  full  Account  of  his 
being  sent  for  a  Soldier,  by  Mr  Fern  (an 
ecclcsiastit^l  Justice  of  the  Peace  )  and  other 
Congpirators.  To  the  eternal  Honour  of  the 
Temper  and  Moderation  of  High  Church 
rriiiciiples.  Humbly  dedicated  to  the  Queen. 
London  :  printed  and  Hold  by  B.  Bragge,  al 
the  Blue  Ball,  in  Ave  Mar'iii  lane.  ]7fli5. 
4to.  pp.  58. 

X>u.  ,. ..  ,M.in  .  .,.,.,...  of  Oifg  Tract  were  "•■"  ''•■'•ii>  '" 
IJor  i:c.w  taUc:   'The  Mu.' 

cer'.  Dtk'Uirn,  C<.imn>onl;. 

Chuj ; J..., a  to  a  Muilcm  liislui.,.         .'.1,,.: 

bumbly  dedicated  to  livr  Majesty,  and  h<;r  liiKh  Court  uf 
PMtlament.  London  :  printed  and  aold  by  B.  Bragftc,  in 
Potcmattcr  row,    1 7  07 . 

69  The  Dyet  of  Poland ;  a  Satyr.      Printed  at 

Dantzick  in  the  year  l7Ud.     -Ito.  pp.  60. 

70  High  Church  Legion ;  or.  the  Memorial  Ex- 

omioed ;  being  a  new  Te$t  of  Moderation, 
as  it  is  recommended  to  nil  that  love  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Constitution. 
London :  printed  in  the  year  1705.    4to.  pp. 

A  Declaration  without  Doors.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  '  The  Tnit!  Bom  Englishman.'  Sold 
by  the  Book&ellcrs  of  London  and  Wcat- 
roinstcr.  1705.  4to. 
72  An  Answer  to  Lord  Uavershatn's  Speech. 
London.     1 705.     4to. 

A  half  ihrct,  reprinted  bom  Ute  'Bevfew'  for  tbn  24Ui 
of  fIoT^n\b^r, 


73  A  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet  called  'The  Lord  Ho. 

vershom's  Vindication  of  hi&  Speech,' &c.  By 
the  Author  iif  the  'Review.'  Londoii 
printed  in  the  year  1706.     4to.  pp.  32. 

74  A  True   Relulioo  of  the  Apparition  of  one 

Mrs  Veai,  the  next  duy  after  her  Death,  to 
one  Mrs  Bargrave  at  Canterbury,  the  8tli 
of  September,  1705.  Which  Apparition  rt-  || 
commends  the  perusal  of  Drclincourt'f  Book 
of  Consolations  against  the  Fear  of  Death. 
London.     1705.     4to. 

75  A  Review  of  the  Affairs  of  Franc*  ;  with  Ob- 

servations on  Transactions  at  Home.  Vol.  IL 
London :  printed  in  the  year  ]  703.  4to. 
pp.  558. 

76  Hymn  to  Peace ;   occasioni^d   by    tho  Two 

Houses  joining  in  one  Address  to  tb« 
Queen.  Hy  the  Author  of  'The  True 
Born  Englishman.'  London:  printed  for 
.lohn  Nutt,  near  Stationer*'  Hall.  1706. 
4to.     pp.  60. 

77  Remarks  on  the  Bill  to  prevent  Fraadi  coa> 

Diitted  by  Bankrupts ;  vith  Obsenrations 
on  the  EfTect  it,  m»y  have  upon  Trade.  Lon- 
don ;  printed  in  the  year  1706.  4to.  pp. 
129. 

78  A  Preface  lo  a   New  Edition  of  DcUur.e'i 

Plea  for  the  Nonconformist*.  London.  1701 

79  A  Sermon  preached  by  Mr  Dauitd  Dc  Foe, 

on  the  Fitting-up  of  Dr  Burgees'*  lata 
Meeting  House.  Taken  from  his  *  Review' 
of  Tlmrjiday,  'iOth  of  June,  1706.     4to. 

80  Jure  Divino  ;    a  Satyr,  in  12  Books.     By  ths 

Author  of  '  The  True  Bom  EngUsbmoa.' 
"  0  stinctas  gentcs,  quibiu  hsc  nascuotur  la 
hortis  numiuo."  London :  printed  in  tlv 
year  1706.     Folio,     pp.  946.     Preface,  2& 

The  Sto.  editioo  of  the  tame  date  ia  apuriou,  and  full  <V 
bluj^den  of  every  detcriiition.    Mote  tliou  a  c«n: 
tlie  apneorance  of  De  Foc't  work,  it  wa*  pi 
by  a  living  political  writer  In  a  pamfdilet  aalli 


Riltht  Divine  of  Kingi  to  govern  wronji. 
the  Holy  Alliance.  By  the  Autluv  of '  1  ue  PuliUcal 
that  Jack  built.'     I^indou  :  printed  fur  Williini  Hoik,  M 
Lud^otii  atreet.     1K2I.' 

81  The  Advantages  of  the  Act  of  Security,  ooibk 
pored  with  those  of   ths  intended  Unioai 
founded  on  the  Revolution  Principlas.     By  j 
D.  Dc  Foe     London.     1706.     4to. 

8*2  An  Essay  at  Removing  Notioaai  Prejodtcc*  I 
against  a    Union  with   SootluuL      To  b« 
continued  during  the  Treaty  here.    Londoa 
and  Edinburgh ;   printed  in  the  year  17D6. 

4to.    pp.  ao. 

as Part  11. 

84  — '•  in. 

85  -.  — "     IV.  J    wJtbl 

some    Reply   to    Mr    11 — dgcs,   and 
Authors  who  have  printed  their  Objeetiott] 
against  on  Union  with  England.  4to.   i70t-<] 

86 Party.     17» 

87  "    VL    IW. 


88  Caledonia ;  a  Poem  in  Honour  nf  Scotland ' 


in 


and   the    Scots  Nation. 
Edinburgh:  printed  by*' 
sors  of  Andrew  Andi 
Queen's  Most  Excclliu: 
1706.     Folio,  pp.  60. 
An  Rvo.  edition  of  l^hia  work  was  tirtaH^  la  Lm^TC  fel 
tJ)»  fojldwinp  yt»T,  »«(!  ant>ll)CT  bi  iMOy 
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THE  WORKS  OF  DANIEL  DE  FOE. 


DUientcn  in  EagUnd  Vindicated  from 
»nme  Rcfleotioni  in  a  late  Pamphlet  called, 
*  Luwful  Pr<»judic««,'  4c.     London.      1707. 

Hw  Dhaeotert  Vindicated  ;  or  a  Short  View 
of  the  Pre^ont  State  of  the  Proteitant  Re- 
ligion in  Britain,  at  it  it  now  prof(>»s«d  in 
the  Epii*of»iil  Church  of  En^and,  the  Priai- 
bytsfijui  Church  in  Scotland,  and  the  DLs. 
Miiiitfr<  in  both.     In  answer  to  some  Re  lice- 

'>  tim»  in  Mr  Webster's  Two  Books  pub- 
li<>hed  in  Scotland.  London  :  printed  in  the 
year  1 707.     Hvo.  pp.  48, 

A  Voice  from  the  South;  or,  on  Addreu 
from  some  Proce»tant  Dissenters  in  Eng- 
land to  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.     17U7.   4to. 

iftQglc  shiMt,  rvphnud  in  (ho  'KeWirw'  for  Mm^  Ig 

Two  Great  Questions  considered  with  regard 

to  the  Union.     1707. 
The  (Quaker's  Sermon  on  the  L^nioo.     DdnK 

the  only  Sermon  prcuched  by  that  tort  of 

People  on  t  hut  Subject.     London.     1707. 
A  Review  of  the  Slate  of  the  English  Nation, 

Vol.  III.      London  t    printed    in  the  year 

1706.     4U).  pp.  688. 
The  Union  Proverb. 

If  Stctddaw  ha»  a  cap, 
Scruffei  woct  full  wcU  of  tlut. 

Setting  forth  —  1.  The  Necessity  of  Uniting. 
i.  The  good  Consequences  of  Uniting.  3. 
The  Happy  Uniun  of  Cogland  and  Scotland, 
yi  case  »( a  Furcif^n  Invasilon.  "  Felix  qucm 
ratoiwnaperk'ulaeaniuni."  4to.  1706. 
lis  tlie  lid  idUioD  of '  Dyke'*  Eof lish  Pitwtrlis.' 


1  Review  of  the  .State  of  the  British  Nation. 
Vol.  IV.  Ixindon :  printed  in  the  year 
17UH.  4to.  pp.  700. 
f)7  Th«  Scots  Narrative  examined ;  or,  the  Cnae 
of  the  Epi<<;opal  .Ministers  in  Scotland 
rtatcd.  uud  liie  laie  Treatment  of  them  in  the 
City  of  Edinburgh  inquired  into.  With  a  brief 
ExumlniitioM  into  the  Kemtomibleness  of  the  j 
irkvoas  Complaint  of  Perse<-ut)OD  in  Scot- 1 
load,  and  a  Di-fence  of  the  Magistrate;  of 
Edinburgh  in  their  Proceedings  there.  Being 
wait  iU'inurks  on  a  late  Pumptilet,  entitled 
'  A  Narrative  of  the  lulc  I'reatmenl  of  the 
Episcopal  MioLiters  nithin  the  City  of  Edin- 
bur]f hi'  &c.  London  -.  printed  in  the  year 
I7U9.     4to,  pp.  41.     Postscript,  «. 

Tb«  iliKtory  of  the  Union  of  Great  Britain. 
Cdiuburifh  :  printed  by  the  Heirs  and  Suc- 
<9«iMr»  of  Andrew  Anderson,  Printer  to  the 
Qu«en't  Most  Exceilent  Majesty.  An. 
Don.  1700.    Folio,  pp.  U85.    Preface,  xxxii. 

JntiMfd  in  1711,  uul  agalu  io  I78«. 

An  Answer  to  a  i'upcr  concerning  Mr  De 
Foe,  ogoinat  the  History  of  the  Union. 
EdiaburgtL   170!).     4to. 

nagic  >bert. 

A  Reproof  to  Mr  Clark,  and  a  brief  Vindi- 
eation  of  Mr  De  Foe.     Edinburgh.     1709. 

A  Review  of  the  State  of  the  British  Nation. 
Vol.  V.      London;    printed    in  the  year 
17»)9.     4to.  pp.  032. 
I  Tl»e  N«w  Wonder;  or*  Trip  to  St  FobI"!, 


By  the  Author  of '  The  True  Born  English- 
man.'    I*rinted  in  the  year  1710.     8vo. 

103  A  Letter  from  Captain  Tom  to  the  Mob  now 

Raised  bv  Or  Sachcverell.  Loudon :  J. 
Dnker.     1710. 

104  Instructions  from   Rome,  in  favour  of  the 

Pretender.  Iniicribed  to  the  most  elevated 
Don  Sachcverellin,  and  his  brother  Don 
Hi^fginiscu ;  and  wbieh  nil  EVrkioites,  Non> 
jurors.  Hijrh-flycrs.Popistidesirers,  Wooden- 
shoe  admirers,  and  absolute  Non-resistance 
drivers,  are  obliged  to  pursue  and  maintain, 
under  pain  of  his  Uiiholinoss's  Damnatioo, 
in  order  to  carry  on  their  intended  uubver- 
sion  uf  a  Government  fixed  upon  Revolu- 
tion Principles.  London  :  J.  Bokei.  Re- 
gistered in  the  Stationers'  liaJl  Book. 
1710.     8vo. 

105  A  Review  of  the  British  Nation.     VoL  VL 

London :  printed  in  the  year  1710.  4ta 
pp.  600. 
lOG  An  Essay  upon  Public  Credit  Being  on 
Inquiry  how  the  Public  Credit  cJime  to 
depend  upon  the  Change  of  the  Ministry, 
or  the  Dissolutions  of  Parliaments :  and 
whether  it  docs  so,  or  no  ?  With  an 
Argument  proving  that  the  public  credit 
may  be  upheld  and  mainlainc<i  in  this 
nation,  and  perhaps  brought  to  a  greater 
heiijht  than  it  ever  yet  arrived  at,  though 
all  the  chonifcs  or  di»solutions  alreudy  made, 
pretended  to,  and  now  discoursed  of,  should 
come  to  pass  in  the  world.  London.  1710. 
8vo. 

107  An  Essay  upon  Loans;  or  an  Argument. 

proving  that  subntuntial  Funds,  settled  by 
Parliament,  with  the  Encouragement  of 
Interests,  and  the  Advances  of  prompt 
Payment  usually  allowed,  wili  brinii  in 
Loans  of  Money  to  the  Exchequer,  in  spite 
of  nil  the  Conspiracies  of  Parties  to  the 
contrary  ;  while  a  just,  honouriibic,  and 
punctual  PerformuncD  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  supports  the  Credit  of  the 
Nation.  By  the  Author  of  the  •  Essay  on 
Credit."      London.     1710.     Bvo.  pp.  27. 

108  A  New  Test  of  the  Sense  of  the  Nation. 

Being  a  modest  Comparison  between  the 
Addresses  to  the  late  King  James  and 
those  to  her  present  Mnjesty,  in  order  (o 
observe  bow  far  tho  Sense  of  the  Nation 
may  be  judged  of  by  cither  of  them.  Lon- 
don :  printed  in  the  year  1710.  8vo.  pp. 
91. 

109  A  Word  ngnlnit  a  New  Election ;  that  the 

People  of  England  may  see  the  happy 
Difference  between  English  Liberty  and 
French  Slavery,  and  may  consider  well 
before  they  make  the  Exchange.  Printed 
in  the  year  1700.     8vo.  pp.  23. 

110  A  Review  of  the  State  of  the  British  Nation. 

Vol.  VII.  London;  printed  io  the  year 
1711.     4to.  pp.  6-JO. 

111  An  Essay  on  the  South   Sea  Trade ;  with 

on  Inquiry  into  (he  Grounds  and  Reasons 
of  the  present  Dislike  and  Complaint  against 
tho  Settlement  of  a  South  Sea  Company. 
By  the  Author  of  the  '  Review.'  London 
1710-  8vo, 
113  £lev«a  Opinioni  About  Mr 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  CATALOGUE  OF 


Observations.  London:  printed  for  J. 
Baker.     HIL     8vo.  pp.  89. 

113  Aq  Essay  at  a  plain  Exposition  of  that  dif- 

ficult Phrust' — '  A  Good  Heace."  Printed 
for  J.  Bilker.     1711.     «vo.  pp.  j2. 

114  The  FclonioiiB  Treaty;  or,  an  Inquiry  into 

the  Kcnsons  wliich  moved  his  IhIc  Majc&ly 
King  William,  of  glnriout  Momor)-.  to 
enter  into  a  Treaty  at  two  several  timfij 
with  the  King  of  France  for  the  Partition 
of  the  Spanish  Monurehy.  With  un  Eswiy 
provtug  that  it  was  always  the  Sense,  both 
of  King  William  mid  of  all  the  Confederates, 
and  even  of  the  Grand  Alliance  itself,  that 
the  Spanish  Monarchy  should  never  be 
united  in  the  Person  of  the  Emperor.  By 
the  Author  of  tlie  '  Review.'  London  : 
printed  and  sold  by  J.  Baker.  1711.  Price 
Gd.     8vo.  pp.  48. 

115  An  Esiay  on  the   Histor)'  of  Parties  and 

Persecution  in  Britain  :  bcg'inning  with  a 
brief  Account  of  the  Tost  Act,  nod  an 
Historical  Inquiry  into  tho  Reasons,  the 
Orij^nal,  and  the  Con»equcnccs  of  the 
occasional  Conformity  of  Dissenters ;  with 
tome  Remarks  on  the  several  Attempts 
already  made  and  noiv  making  for  an  Oc- 
casional BUi  i  enquiring  how  far  the  same 
may  bo  esteemed  a  Preservation  to  the 
Church,  or  nii  Injury  to  the  Dissenters. 
London:  printed  for  J.  Baker.  1711, 
8vo.  pp.  48. 

116  The  Conduct  of  Parties  in  England,  more 

eipecially  of  those  lAliigs  who  now  appear 
against  the  new  Ministry  and  a  Treaty  of 
Peace.  Printed  In  the  year  1712.  Svo. 
pp.  62. 

1 17  The  present  State  of  Parties  in  Great  Britain, 

particularly  an  Inquiry  into  the  State  of 
the  Dissenters  in  Eng^land,  and  the  Frcs- 
byterintis  in  Scotland  ;  their  Religious  and 
Political  Interest  considered,  as  it  respects 
their  Circumstaores  before  and  since  the 
late  Acts  against  OccaMonal  Conformity 
in  England  ;  nnd*for  Toleration  of  Comrnun 
Prayer  in'Scotland.  1712.  London:  printed 
and  sold  by  J,  Baker,  in  Paternoster  row, 
Price  5s.     8vo.  pp.  352. 

118  A  Review  of  the  State  of  the  British  Nation. 

Vol.  VIII.  London;  printed  in  the  year 
1712.     4to.  pp.  8*?. 

119  A  scaM)nablc  Caution  and  Warning  apainst 

tho  Insinuations  of  Papi.sfs  and  iacohitcs 
in    favour    of   the    Pretender.     London : 

1712.  8vo. 

I'JO  An  Answer  to  the  Question  that  Nobody 
thinks  of,  \\z.  But  what  if  the  i^ucfn 
should  die  ?   London :    printed  for  J.  Baker. 

1713.  8vo.  pp.  44. 

121  Reasons  against  tho  Succession  of  the  House 

of  Hanover,  with  an  Inquiry  how  far  the 
Abdication  of  King  James,  supposing  it  to 
be  legal,  ought  to  affect  the  Person  of 
the  Pretender,  "  Si  populus  vult  de«  ipi, 
dccipiatur."  London:  printed  for  J.  Oakcr, 
1713.     8vo.  pp.  45. 

122  And  what  if  the  Pretender  should  conne  ? 

or,  some  Considerations  of  the  Advantages 
ond  real  Consequences  of  the  Pretender's 


possessing  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain. 
London:   printed  for  J.  Baker.    171&    6*«, 

123  A  Review  of  the  State  of  the  British  Matkm. 

N'ol.  IX.  London  I  printed  in  tbc  yew 
1713. 

124  An  Essay  on  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with 

France;  with  necessary  Expogitioos,  Pror, 
xviii.  12.  London:  printed  for  J.  Baker. 
171  a     8vo.  pp.  44, 

125  A  General  History  of  Trade;  and  especially 

considered  as  it  respects  the  British  Com- 
iriercc,  as  well  at  Home  as  to  all  Parts  of 
the  World ;  with  Essays  upon  the  Ijnprore* 
ment  of  our  Trade  in  particular.  To  be 
continued  monthly.  1st  August,  1713.  8ro. 
Price  <>d.     J.  Baker. 

126  A  General  History  of  Trade  ;  and  especiilljr 

considered  as  it  respects  the  British  Coid- 
menc,  at  well  at  Home  as  to  all  Parts  of 
the  World  :  with  a  Discourse  of  the  Vx  of 
Harbours  and  Rouds  for  Shipping,  as  K 
relates  particularly  to  the  filling  up  the 
Harbour  of  Dunkirk.  This  for  tbe  mootb 
of  July.    ISth-iVugust,  1713.    8vo.  Pricc6d. 

127  Whigs    turned     lories;     and    Haoo\-criu 

Tories,  from  their  avowed  Principles,  proved 
Whigs ;  or,  each  Side  in  the  otiier  mis- 
taken ;  being  a  plain  Proof  that  each  Putj 
deny  that  Charge  which  the  others  brvK 
against  them;  and  tliat  neither  Side  will 
disown  those  which  the  others  profess; 
with  on  earnest  Exhortation  to  all  Whigs, 
as  well  us  Hanoverian  Tories,  to  lay  aside 
those  uncharitable  Heats  among  such  Pro- 
testants, and  seriously  to  consider,  aiul 
efTcctually  to  provide  against  those  Jacobite, 
Popish,  and  Confonuing  Tories,  wbna 
principal  Ground  of  Hope  to  ruin  all  sin- 
cere Frotcslonts,  is  from  those  unchristian 
andviolcnt  FetKis  among  ourselves.  London: 
print(!d  for  J.  Baker.  1 7 13.  8vo. 
I2B  A  Letter  to  the  Dissenters.  London:  tali 
bv  John  Morphcw,  near  Statiorken'  HalL 
1714.     Price  6d.     8vo. 

129  The  Remedy  worse  than  tbe  Pitf aw  j  atf 

Reasons  against  passing  the  Bill  far  P"^^ 
vcntini;  the  Growth  of  Schism:  towfakki 
is  added,  a  brief  Discourse  on  T(rfmtjoa| 
and  Persecution,  showing  their  unaroidabkiJ 
effects,  good  or  bad ;  and  proving  that  I 
ntnther  Diversity  of  Religion,  nor  Divrrsitf'l 
in  the  same  Religion,  are  dangerous,  mDckl 
less  inconsistent  with  good  Government ;  a  i 
a  Letter  to  a  Noble  Eari.  "  Hb?c  sunt  enifl 
fundamcnta  firmissjma  nostne  libertatl^J 
Bui  qucmque  Juris  et  retinendi  et  dtalui 
tendi  esse  dominum :" — Cicero  in  Ont.  ^1 
Balbo.  London :  printed  for  J.  Baker*] 
1714.    Svo.  pp.  4a 

130  Advice  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain  will 

respect  to  Two  important  Points  of 
future   Conduct.      1.   W'hat  they  ought  1 
expect  from  the  King.     2.    How  they  ought 
to  behave  to  him.     London :  printed  for  J- 
Baker,  in  Paternoster  row.     1714.     Price 
6d. 

131  Tlie    Secret    History   of  tt>c   White  SUffj 

being   on    Account   of   Affairs   under 
Conduct  of  several   late  Ministers,  aa4 
what  might  probably  havi*  happened,  if  1 


W^ 


Majctty  hail  not  dipcL 
1714,  8vo.  pp.  71. 
Thu  Secret  Hi«iory  of  the  White  Staff; 
bcin^  an  Account  of  Afliiir»  under  the 
Conduct  of  several  late  Ministers,  and  of 
what  might  probalily  have  happened,  if  her 
Maj«sly  had  not  died.     London :  J.  Baker. 

•       Hftrt  II      1714. 

33  Part  II L      1715. 

^  A   Keplr   to    a    traitorous    Libel,    entitled 

|»     •  Engiiih    Advice   to    the    Freeholders  of 

i     Great   Britain.'     London :    printed  for  J. 

p     Baker.     1715.  8vo.  pp.  40. 

16  A    Hrmn  to  the  .Mob.      London :   printed 

1^      and   wld    by   S.    Popping,  in   Paternoster 

1      row.     171.>.     Hvo.    pp.  4<>. 

■  Appi-al  to  Honour  and  Juitice,  though  it  be 
I  of  htB  worst  Enemies ;  by  Daniel  De  Foe  ; 
being  a  true  Account  of  his  Conduct  in 
Public  .AfTiiifR.  Jeremiah  kvil.  18.  Lon- 
don :  printed  for  J.  Baker.  1715.  8vo. 
pp.  58. 

The  Family  Instructor  ;  in  Three  Part* ; 
with  a  Kecommcndntory  Letter  by  the 
Re».  S.  Wright.  London-,  sold  by  Emanuel 
Matthews,  at  the  Bible,  in  Paternoster 
row;  and  John  Button,  in  Ncwcastle-upon- 
Tyoe.  1713.  12mo.  pp.  444. 
A  Friendly  Epistle  by  way  of  Reproof,  from 
one  of  ihepeoplc  called  Quakers,  to  Thomas 
Bradbury,  a  Deulcr  in  many  Words.  Lon- 
don :  printed  and  sold  by  S.  Kcimer,  at  the 
Printing  PrcM,  in  Pate^no^tcr  row.  1715. 
8vo.  pp.  39. 

A  .Sharp  Rebuke  from  one  of  the  P<!ople 
called  (Juukerji,  to  Henry  Siiclicvercll,  the 
H^b  Priest  of  Andrew's,  Holbom.  By 
the  same  Friend  that  wrote  to  Thomui 
Bradbury.  London :  S.  Keimer.  1715. 
8vo.  pp.  35. 

A  Scasonublo  Expostulation  with,  and 
FHendly  Reproof  unto,  James  Butler,  who, 
bj  the  Men  of  this  World,  is  styled  Duke 

of  O d,  relating  to  the  Tumults  i>«  the 

People.  By  the  kame  Friend  that  wrote 
to  lliomas  Bradbury,  the  Dealer  in  many 
Words,  and  Henry  Sachcvercll.  ihc  High 
Priest  of  Andrew's,  Holborn.  London  : 
S.  Keimer.  1715.  8vo.  pp.  31. 
Some  Account  of  the  Two  Nights'  Court 
at  Greenwich  ;  wherein  may  be  seen  the 
Reaaon,  Rise,  ond  Progress  of  the  late 
unnatDrai  Rebellion  against  his  Sacred 
Majesty  King  George,  and  his  Govern- 
ment, London :  Printed  for  J.  Baker. 
1716.     8vo.  pp.  7-2. 

Thoughts  on  'Trade  and  a  Public  Spirit 
Considered  under  the  following  heads: 
vii— 1.  Companies  in  Trade,  2.  Stock 
Jobbers.  3.  Projector.  4.  Corruptions 
in  the  Law  and  Public  Offices.  5.  Of  a 
Public  Spirit.  Humbly  dedicated  to  all 
Lovers  of  their  Country.  London:  print- 
ed  for  the  Author.  1716. 
Memoir*  of  the  Church  of  Srotland.  In 
Four  Periods.  1.  The  Church  in  her  In- 
£snt  State,  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
Queen  .Mary's  Abdication.  2.  The  Church 
in  its  growing  Stale,  from  the  Abdication 
to  the    Restoration.      ii.    The    Church 


In  its  Persecuted  State,  from  the  Resto- 
ration to  the  Revolution.  4.  The  Church 
in  its  Present  State,  from  the  Rerolution 
to  the  Union.  With  an  Appendix  of  some 
Transactions  since  the  Union.  London  : 
printed  for  Emanuel  Matthews,  at  tho 
Bible,  and  T.  Warner,  at  the  Black  Boy, 
both   in   Paterno!>ter  row.      1717.     8vo. 

pp.  4;j8. 

144  Tho  Family  Instructor;  in  Two  Parts.     1. 

Relating  to  FamUy  Breaches,  and  their 
obstructing  Religious  Duties.  2.  To  the 
great  Mbtakc  of  mixing  the  Passtont  in 
the  managing  and  correcting  of  Children. 
With  a  great  Variety  of  Cases  relating  to 
setting  ill  Examples  to  Children  and 
Servants,  Vol.  II.  London  :  printed  for 
Emanuel  Matthews,  at  the  Bible,  in  Pater- 
noster row.     1718.     l'2mo.  pp.  404. 

145  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  eminent  Conduct 

of  that  Leurned  and  Rexercnd  Divine 
Daniel  Williams,  D.  D.  With  some  Ac- 
count of  his  Scheme  for  the  vigorous 
Propagation  of  Religion,  as  well  in  Eng- 
land OS  in  Scotland,  and  in  several  other 
Pans  of  tho  World.  Addresiied  to  Mr 
Pierce.  London :  printed  for  E.  Curll, 
at  the  Di;il  and  Bible,  against  St  Dun- 
Stan's  Church,  in  Fleet  street,  1718. 
Price  2s.  Gd.  bound.     8vo.  pp.  8C. 

146  A    Letter    to   the    Dissenters.     London : 

printed  for  J.  Roberts,  in  Warwick  lane. 
1719.      Price  6<1.  pp.  27. 

147  A   curious   Oration   delivered  by    Father 

Andrews,  concerning  the  present  great 
OuacTcIs  that  divide  the  Clergy  of  France. 
Translaled  from  tho  French.  By  D.  Do 
F— e.  London.  1719.  8vo. 
l'J8  T-ho  Life  and  strange,  suritrising  Adventures 
of  EiobinsoTi  Crusoe  of  York,  mariner  ;  wbu 
lived  Eigbt-ond- twenty  years  all  alone  in  an 
uninhubited  Island  on  iheCoastof  America, 
near  the  Mouth  of  the  great  River  Oroono- 
que,  having  been  cast  on  shore  by  Ship- 
wreck, wherein  all  4hc  Men  perished  but 
himself.  With  an  Account  how  lie  was 
at  lost  strangely  delivered  by  Pirates. 
Written  by  Himiclf.  London :  printed 
for  W.  Taylor,  at  the  Ship,  in  i'atcrnostcr 
row.     1719.     Hvo.  pp.  ,364. 

149  The  further  Adventure*  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 

being  the  S4<cond  and  last  Port  of  his  Life ; 
and  the  strange,  &urpri*ing  Accounts  of  his 
Travels  round  Thrte  Parts  of  the  Globe. 
Written  by  Himsc-lf.  To  which  is  added, 
a  Map  of  the  World,  in  which  is  delineated 
the  Voyages  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  London : 
printed  for  W.  Taylor.  1719.  8vo. 
pp.  SIS. 

150  The  Dumb   Philosopher;  or.    Great  Bri- 

tain's Wonder.  Containing, —  I.  A  faith- 
ful and  very  jurrriMng  Account  of 
Dickory  Cronke.  a  Tinner's  Son,  in  the 
County  of  Corawnll,  who  was  born  Dumb, 
and  cnotinucd  so  for  fifty-eight  vcars  ;  and 
how  some  days  befort;  he  died  he  camo  to 
his  Speech  ;  with  .Memoir*  of  his  Ijfo  and 
the  .Manner  of  his  Death.  II.  A  Decla- 
ration of  his  Faith  and  I*rinciples  io  Reli- 
gion, with  a  Collection  of  Select  Mcdita- 
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tions  composed  in  hit  Renrement  III. 
His  Prophetical  Observations  upon  the 
Affairs  of  Europ<^.  more  piirtii^ulai'lv  of 
Great  BHtain.  from  1720  to  I7-2!>.  The 
whole  exlrnctcd  From  hiii  ori^nal  Papers, 
and  confirmed  by  unquciitionabie  ant  ho. 
rity.  To  which  is  onncicd  hii  Elcj^-, 
written  by  a  jounjj  Comiili  Gpnllemiin  of 
Exercr  Coi]o>(p.  in  Oxford  :  with  on  Epi- 
taph by  nnothrr  bond.  "  Non  quis,  t^d 
quid?"  London:  printed  by  Thomiii  liick- 
crton,  at  the  Crown,  in  I'atcrnostcr  row. 

1719.  Price  Is.     8vo.  pp.  M. 

151  The  Life,  Adventurci.  nnd  Pyrncics  of  iho 

fa.moti*  Cftptain  Singleton,  eontairiing  an 
Account  of  hi»  being  srt  on  Shore  in  tlic 
Island  of  MaJa!:a«car,  his  Sctllemeril  there, 
with  II  I)escri|ition  of  the  Place  and  [n- 
habitontu  i  of  his  Puss.ns''  from  thence  in 
a  Pnraquny  to  the  Main  Land  of  Africa, 
viilh  an  Ai'connt  of  the  Customs  and  Man- 
ners of  the  People,  his  (jreat  Delivcrttni'cs 
from  the  barbarous  Natives  and  »'ild 
Boosts;  of  bis  meeting  with  nn  Eng^Vish. 
man,  n  Citizen  of  London,  umrms  the  In. 
dians;  the  (Treat  Rleh^s  ho  iicqiiiretl,  iind 
hi!  \'oyn^e  home  to  Ku^tan<l ;  «*  ulsd  C;ip- 
tain  Singletons  Keturn  tn  Jien,  with  un 
Account  o(  his  many  Ailventiires  nnti 
Pyiuiries  with  the  fuuous  Uaptiiin  Avery 
and  otbers.  8to.  London :  printed  for 
J,  Broiherton,  at  the  Black  Bnll  in 
Cornhiil  ;  T.  Grnves,  in  St  Jmncs's 
(Irect  1  A.  Dodd,  at  the  Peaeock,  withont 
Temple  Bar;  and  T.  Warner,  at  ihc 
Black  Boy.  in  Paternoster  row.  1720. 
Svo.     pp.  iiOn. 

152  Serious    Rrflretions    daring  the  Life   and 

surprisinir  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 
With  his  Vision  of  tiie  Anffolic  World. 
Written  bv  hirowlf.  London :  printed 
for  W.  Taylor.  1722.  8vo.  pp.  054. 
1S8  The  Historj-  of  the  Life  and  Adventures  ol 
Mr  Uunnin  Campbell,  a  Cetitleman,  whii, 
though  Deaf  und  Dumb,  Hriirs  down  any 
Strangt-r's  name  at  lirst  sight,  with  their 
future  Contingencies  of  rorlono.  Now 
livins  in  Exeter  t'onrt,  ovc-r  against  the 
Savoy,  in  the  Strand.  I,ondiiii  :  print<'d 
for  K.  Curll,  and  told  by  W.  Mccrs,  &.c. 

1720.  Svo.  pp.  aio. 

154  The  Comtil.'le    Art  of  Painting  n  Popm ; 

translated  from  (he  French  of  M.  du  I'rrs- 
Doy.  By  D.  F..  Gcntlemnn.  I^ndon : 
printed  for  T.  Warner.     1720.     Price  Is. 

8vo.  pp.  mi. 

155  Christian  t'onversntiou ;  in  Six  Dialo;:uc!. 

1.  Dotueen  a  doiibiinn  Christiiin  and  oii>; 
more  ((infimicd,  nbdut  As»iiriinee.  Si, 
Between  the  same  Persons,  obout  Monifi. 
cation.  3.  Between  Lutocus  and  Fido. 
Ilus,  nbout  Natiirnl  Things  Spiritualized. 
4.  Between  Simplicius  and  Conscius, 
nbout  Union.  5.  Between  Thlipsjus  and 
Mclaudius.  nhonl  Alllictions.  0.  Be- 
tween Aihamisius  and  Bioes,  about.  Death, 
By  a  Private  Genllenian.  London  i 
print e<i  for  W.  Taylor.     1720.     Bvo. 

156  The   Fortunes  and    Misfortunes    of   the 


famou*  Moll  Handera,  who  ww  fa 
Newgite,  and  during  a  lAte  of  eon 
Variety  of  Three  Score  Years.  bciM 
Childhood,  was  Twelve  Yean  •  1 
Five  times  a  \Vife  (whereof  «MCt  i 
own  Brother),  Twr'  ""  -  i  « 
Eight  Years  a  Tran-i  ta  t 

ginia;  at  last  prcw  n,: .  _  :ioaei 
diiHl  a  Penitent.  Written  from  hi 
MerooraiKlums.  London:  prinfanll 
■old  by  VV.  Chetwood,  at  Ccto'f 
in  Russell  street.  Cnveol  garden  4 1 
Edlin,  a',  the  Prince's  Amis,  oven 
Exeter  Change,  in  the  Strand.      17 

157  Tlie  Memoirs  of  a   Cnvniier;  or,  a  M 

.foiirn:il  of  the  Wars  in  ftermany  .it 
Wars  in  Kn'^land  from  the  Year  It 
t  he  Year  I  (14H.  Writ  ton  above  Three 
Years  ago  by  an  English  Ocntlcmoi 
served  first  in  the  Anny  of  Gm 
Adolphus,  the  glorious  King  of  S' 
till  his  Death  ;  and  after  that  in  the 
Army  of  King  Charles  the  First,  frr 
bpginning  of  the  Rcholhon  to  the 
that  War.  I^ndon  :  printed  for  A 
at  the  Cross  Keys  in  ComhIII ;  J.  O 
at  the  Oxford  Arms  in  Lombard  s 
\V.  Taylor,  at  the  Ship  and  Swan 
T.  Warner,  at  the  Black  Boy  In  1 
noster  row. 

158  The  History  of  the  niost  remarkab) 

ami  extraordinary  Adventures  of  thi 
Uonourablo     Colonel     .lacque,      v* 
railed  Colonel  .lacit,  who  was  bora  a 
tlem-in,  put  Apprentice  to  a  Pi(Ji-p 
flourished    Sis  aiid-twenty    Years 
Thief,    iind   was    then  ki'lniipped   I* 
(rinia  ;  cami?   har.k   a    Merchant,  wa 
t>nies  married  to  Four  Whores,  went  in 
Wars,  behaved  bravely,  got   Prefri 
was  made  Colonel  of  a   1.' 
turned  again  to  Knelanrt,  fo 
tunes  of  the  Chevalier  de  ,-t  T.vnrj: 
taken  at  the  Prciton   Rcbetlioo  ;  re 
his  Pardon   from   the  late  King,  U  1 
the  Head  of  his  Regiment,  in  the  S 
of  the  Czarina,  fighting  ayainst  the  ' 
tomjileling  a  Lifi'  of  Wonders,  and  rt 
to  die  a  General.     London  ;    prinli 
J.  Brothcrton.     1722. 
1j9  a  .loumal  of  the   Plague  Year;  ban 
servations  or   Memorials  of  the  no 
murkuble   Occurrences,  as  well  Pa 
Private,  which  happened  in  London  1 
the  last  great  Yisitution  in  I6rt.V     W 
by  a  Cilii^n  who  continued  hII  iho  vi 
London  .-  never  made  public  befor*. 
df.n :  printed  for   E.    Nutt,  at  the 
I'^nvhjnge;  J.  Roberts,  in   Wnrnick 
A,    Dodd,    without   Temple   Bur;    i 
Graves,  in  St  James's  street,      i; 
pp.  287. 

TI1U  fini  edition  of  the  wnrk  tk  *mciny*<  I 

Dr  Foc'iiiiw'    -•'■'  •■!■•■  1,-, 1  .  . 

ericT.  Iti  ' 
Vht  «e«ond, 
c»|lc<|  -Tl.. 
the  \'ett  lit 
nddrd.  *A  J  • 

1720."    8vo.     ...,.„..;, .„,..,.„„ 

JiubUcatluu. 


160  Religtmis  Courtship  -.  bcinii:  HUtoHcjil  Dii- 

courses  «»n  the  NecMsity  of  ranrrjing  RtU- 
gious  Hufbands  and  Wives  only  ;  as  alio 
or  Husbands  and  W'ivei  being  of  the  same 
Opinioof  in  Rcli^on  with  one  another. 
Hirh  M  Appondix.of  the  NeceMity  of  tak- 
injj  none  but  Rt.'li:;ious  Servant*,  and  a 
Proposal  for  the  better  managing  of  Ser- 
vsnts.  London:  printed  for  E.  Matthews, 
•t  tho  Bible,  and  A.  Bettesworth,  at  the 
Red  Lion,  in  Paternoster  row  j  J.  Brother- 
ton  and  W.  Meadows,  in  Cornhill.  1722. 
»vo.  pp.  358. 

161  The  Fortunate   Mistress;  or,  A  History o' 

the  Life  and  vast  Variety  of  Fortunes  of 
Madcraolselle  De  Beleaii,  afterwards  called 
the  Countess  De  Wlntelsheitn,  in  Ger- 
many ;  being  the  Person  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Lady  Roxana  in  the  time  of 
Charles  iL  London:  printed  for  T.  War- 
ner, at  the  Bloek  Boy  in  Paternost«r  row ; 
W.  Meadows,  at  the  Angel  in  Cornhill ; 
W.  Pepper,  at  the  Crown  in  Maiden  lane, 
CoTcnt  garden ;  S.  Harding,  at  the  Post 
House  in  St  Martin's  Inne  ;  and  T.  Kdlln,  at 
the  Prinoe'8  Arras  against  Exeter  Chauge, 
in  the  Strand.  1724. 
109  A  Tour  through  the  whole  Island  of  Great 
Briiutn,  divided  into  Circuits  or  Journies. 
Giving  a  i'articular  and  Diverting  Account 
of  whatever  I*  Curious  and  worth  Obscr- 
Tstion,  vix :  1.  A  Description  of  the  priii- 
dpal  Ci'ies  and  Towns,  their  Situation, Mag- 
nitude, Government,  and  Commerce.  *2. 
The  Customs,  Manners,  Speech,  a-s  niso 
the  Exercises,  Diversions,  and  Employment 
of  the  Poor.  3,  The  Produce  .Tnd  im- 
provement of  the  Lands,  the  Trude  and 
Manufactures.  4.  The  Scii- port*  and  I'or- 
liiication*,  the  Course  of  levers,  and  the 
Inland  Navigation.  5.  The  public  Edifices, 
Seats,  and  Palac-es  of  the  Nobility  and  Gen- 
tnr :  with  useful  Observations  upon  liie 
whole.  Particularly  fitted  for  the  reading 
of  such  as  desire  to  travel  over  the  Island. 
By  a  Gentleman.  London :  printed  and 
sold  by  G.  Strahan,  in  Cornhill;  W.  Mcars, 
at  the  Lamb,  without  Temple  Bur ;  R. 
Francklin.  under  Tom's  CoiTee  House, 
Covent  garden ;  T.  Chapman,  at  the 
Angel  in  Pidl  Mall :  R.  Stagg,  In  West- 
miotter  Hall ;  and  J.  Graves,  in  St  James's 
street.  1724. 
in  iitt  *utM«]uent  editionj  vuj  conaidersbly  from  the 
srl|tiul  ThU  wxiiV  if  tyeqdenrly  confounded  wiUi  l<uhn 
ntkft  •Ityaney  tlitough  England,  in  FuraiUur  Li^ttera 
bm  s  OeiUletnui  hen  to  bis  Frivnd  abroad.     1722.' 

168  The  Great  Law  of  Subordination  Consi- 
dered ;  or.  the  Insolence  and  unsuflerable 
Behaviour  of  Servants  in  England,  duly 
inquired  into.  Illustrated  with  a  great 
variety  of  Examples,  historical  Cases,  and 
remark oble  Stories  of  the  Behaviour  of 
some  pnrticuliir  Servants,  suited  to  all  the 
several  Arguments  made  use  of  as  thoy  go 
on.  In  Ten  Familiar  Letters ;  together  with 
a  Conclusion,  being  an  earnest  and  moving 
Remonstrance  to  the  Housekeepers  and 
Heads  of  Families  in  Great  Briiain,  press- 
li^  them  not  to  ceoie  using  their  utmost 


Interest  (ctpeciolly  at  this  Juncture)  to 
obtain  sufficient  Laws  for  the  effectual  Re- 
gulations of  the  Manners  and  Behaviour  of 
their  Servants.  As  also,  a  Proposal,  con- 
taining such  Heads,  or  Constitutions,  as 
would  effectually  answer  this  great  end. 
and  bring  Servants  of  every  Class  to  a  just, 
and  yet  not  a  gricvons  Regulation.  Loo- 
don  :  sold  by  S.  Hurdlng,  at  the  Post  House 
in  St  Martin's  lane ,  and  other  Booksellers. 
1724.     8vo.  pp.  a(r2. 

I&i  A  Tour  through  the  whole  Islarid  of  Great 
Britain,  divided  into  Circuits  or  Journies. 
Giving  a  Particular  and  Diverting  Account 
of  whatever  is  curious  and  worth  Obser- 
vation, viz:  1.  A  Description  of  the  prin- 
cipal Cities  and  Towns,  their  Situation,  Mag- 
nitude, <>uvcmment,  and  Commerce.  2. 
The  Customs,  Manners,  Speech,  as  also  the 
Excrcise^  Diversions,  and  Employment  of 
the  Poor.  8.  The  Produce  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  Lands,  the  Trade  and  Manu- 
factures. 4.  I'he  Sea-ports  and  Fortifica- 
tions, the  Course  of  Rivers,  and  the  Inland 
Navigation.  5.  I'he  public  Kdi6ces.  Seats, 
and  Palaces  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry: 
irith  useful  Observations  upon  the  whole. 
Particularly  fitted  for  the  reading  of  such 
as  desire  to  travel  over  the  Island.  With 
a  .Map  of  England  and  Wales  by  Mr  Moll. 
Vol.  2.  By  a  Gentleman.  London:  print- 
ed and  sold  by  G.  Strahan,  in  Cornhill; 
W.  Mcars,  at  the  Lamb,  without  Temple 
Bar;  R.  Frnnckiin.  under  Tom's  Coffee 
Hou&e,  Covent  garden ;  S.  Chapman  and 
J.  Jackson,  in  Fail  Mall ;  R.  Slagg,  in 
VVest  minster  Hall.     I7-2.'). 

IG3  Everybody's  Business  is  Nobody's  Business ; 
or,  l*rJvate  Abuses  public  Grievances.  Ex- 
emplified in  the  Pride,  Insolence,  and  ex- 
orbitant Wages  of  our  Women-Servants, 
Footmen,  &c.  With  a  Proposal  for  Amend- 
ment of  the  same,  as  also,  for  the  clearing 
the  Streets  of  those  Vermin  cuIIihI  Shoe 
Cleaners,  and  substituting  in  tbeir  stead 
many  Thousands  of  industrious  Poor  now 
ready  to  starve.  With  divers  other  Hitvts 
of  great  Use  to  the  Public.  Humbly  sub- 
niitlcd  to  the  Consideration  of  our  Lcgis- 
lature,  and  the  careful  Perusal  of  all  Mas- 
ters and  Mistresses  of  Families.  By  Andrew 
Moreton,  Esq.  London:  printed  for  W. 
McodoHS,  in  Cornhill  ;  and  sold  by  T. 
Warner,  Paternoster  row  ;  A.  Dodd,  with- 
out Temple  Bar;  and  E.  Nutt,  at  the 
Royal  Exchanjjc.     17*25.     Svo.  pp.  36- 

Thia  work  gun  rise  touTcrsI  curious  rcpliea.  One  nf  these 
l«  vnlltled  '  ErcrT  Man  mind  his  own  Dutineu ;  or,  private 
I'ique*  CO  public  freredcnt*.'  Beiofr  an  Aniwrr  lu  &  laie 
tcurrilous  I'amphlet.  CDtiUcnl  '  EvrnbrMlv\-  Dii»itnii«  Nn- 
body't   Biiitiu«M.'      Writlen   by     ,  mli   trading 

J        ec,  whose  fiUie  Reiwonlag  i   i  ilw  Crutiiy 

of  Maitcn  and  Mltttcasen  excmi  i  j  HartUhipt 

of  ServanlJI  tet  in  aoleiit  tight.    Iti  :i  Ictlir  tn  A M — — , 

Esq.     Uy  CulliiniiL'  C'<inil> Urujh.  Ladr't  WomaH.     Ihhi- 

dnn:  printed  and  suld  by  the  Hnnkidlcr!  nf  I  ,';n  tinn  and 

.....    ..  ..      _      .    ^  ^^^^^ 
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Wcstmiiii.tfr.   17M.  «»<>.     Mm  Cumb  I>: 

her  autliiir  for  a  Justice  of  lUv  Prarc, 

■  trvcl-ubuiif.    She  ia  angry  tliat  "Mr 

read  lo   fYerr  home:"    and   add«,    ••  II 

weeds,  aprcaa  all  alirnad,  and  every  n 

copy  thia  great  original."    Another  uf  In 

pubUahiid  'Servilud*';'  •  Poem.    To  winm  u  |>rt  i 
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iBtrudiiction,  humbly  tuhitutlcd  td  the  Con»iden(iuni  of 
all  NoMfmcn,  Uentlemrn,  nod  L«die»  who  keep  many 
Mrvtnt*-  A>»0,  a  PmMcript,  occuloned  by  a  late  triOioff 
Pamphlet,  entitled  '  Everybodjr'j  Buainca  >fobod)"». 
Written  by  n  J'tiolmaii :  In  lichalf  of  good  Serranu.  and 
toi'xdtethe  bad  to  their  Duly.  Lononn :  printed  for  T. 
Worrall,  at  the  Judf^'a  Head,  a^siiut St  Duniuin't Church, 
lu  Fleet  streeL  8vo.  No  date.  I>o  Foo'i  Pamphlet  wa* 
repdntcd  io  1767. 

1 66  Merc  Nature  Delineated;  or,  a  Body  with- 

out a  Soul.  Being  Obteivatioot upon 'The 
Young  Forester,'  lately  brought  to  town 
from  Germany:  with  stiitable  Applicatiom. 
Also  a  brief  Disfcrtution  upon  the  Uscfiil- 
nuasund  Necessity  of  Fools,  whether  putitieal 
or  natural.  London  :  printed  for  T.  War- 
ner, at  the  Bl.ick  Boy,  in  Paternoster  row. 
17*26.      Price  la.  6<l.     8vo.  pp.  123. 

167  A    New    Voyage   round   the    World,   by   u 

Course  never  sailed  before.  Being  a 
Voyu^ri!  undorCaken  by  some  Merchants, 
who  iJifterwards  proposed  the  setting  up  an 
Edsl  India  Conipiiny  in  Flanders.  Lonilon  : 
prifitril  for  and  sold  by  A.  Btttesworth.  at 
the  Ufd  Lion,  in  Puttrtiojter  row ;  and  W. 
Meats,  at  the  Latnb,  without  Tciupte  Bar. 
1725. 

168  An  b:s<ay  upon  Literature  ;  or,  An  Inquiry 

into  the  Antiquity  and  Origin  of  Letti-rs  i 
proving  that  the  Two  Table*,  written  by 
the  finger  of  Gnd  in  Mount  Sinai,  was  the 
first  writing  in  the  world ;  and  that  all 
other  Alphabet?  derive  from  the  Hebrew. 
With  a  short  View  of  the  Methods  made 
use  of  by  the  Ancients  to  supply  the  Waot 
of  Letters  before,  and  impose  the  Uce  of 
them  after  they  were  known.  London : 
printed  for  Thomas  Bowles,  Printstller, 
next  to  the  Chapter  House,  St  Paul's 
Church -yard  ;  John  Clark,  Bookseller, 
under  the  Piazza,  Royal  Exchange;  and 
John  Bowles,  Priotscller,  over  against  the 
Stocks  Market.      1730.     8vo.  pp    127. 

169  Tlw!  Political   History  of  the  Devil,  as  well 

Ancient  as  Modern  :  iu  two  Parts.  Part  1. 
Cnniuinini;  a  state  of  the  Dfvil's  Circum- 
stances, and  the  various  turns  of  his  Affairs, 
from  his  ExpuUion  out  of  Heaven  to  the 
Creation  of  .Man;  with  Kemarks  on  the 
several  Mi«tiikei  cnncrrnin^  the  Reason 
and  Manner  of  his  Fall.  Also,  his  Pro- 
ceeding* with  Mankind  e»cT  since  Adam, 
to  the  first  Pluming  of  the  Christi,in  Reli- 
gion in  the  World.  Part  II.  Containing 
his  ttiofc  Private  Conduct,  down  to  the 
present  Time:  hts  Government,  his  Ap- 
pcorance,  his  Manner  of  Working,  and  the 
Tools  he  works  with. 

Bad  m  he  it,  fh«  deril  msy  be  alniaed, 

B>  '  '  .'^Jaod  catuclewljr  an'tuedi 

V  >lllog  to  Im*  bUiiied  altine. 

Sin  .It  on  him  which  are  their  own. 

London '  print4>d  for  T.  Warner,  at  the 
Black  Boy  in  Paternoster  row.  1726. 
8vo.  pp.  408. 

ta  llie  tsCAiid  xiUlon,  publiihed  in  the  same  ^ear.  it  i' 

c»il.j.l  i:  nn.lv.   ■TIh   ll,,t-.t>   i.r  tht  1).>  i|.' A.i-.  liui    ii,   ilu- 


UjUi  lu  Luiiiluu  oiiii  liic  djuniry, 

170  T)>e  History  of  the  Principal  Discoveries 
and  Improvements  in  the  several  Arts  and ' 


Sciences;  particularly  the  great  branebe* 
of  Commerce,  Navigation,  and  Plantation, 
in  all  parts  of  the  known  World.  London: 
printed  for  W.  Mears,  at  tho  Lamb; 
F.  Clay,  at  the  Bible  ;  and  D.  Browne,  at 
the  Block  Swan,  without  Temple  Bar. 
1727. 

171  A  Tour  through  the  whole  Island  of  Great 

Britain,  divided  into  Circuits  or  Jouruies. 
Giving  a  Particular  and  Diverting  Account 
of  whatever  is  curious  and  worth  Obser- 
vation, viz:  1.  A  Description  of  the  prin- 
cipal Cities  and  Towns,  their  aitualioo, 
Mairnitudc,  Government,  and  Commerce. 
2.  The  Custoroii,  Manners,  Speech,  as  aisp 
the  Exercises,  Diver.uoiis,  and  Employment 
of  the  Poor.  8.  The  Produce  and  Iniprovt- 
ment  of  the  Lands,  the  Trade  and  Mnnu- 
frtcturos.  4.  The  Sea-ports  and  Fortifies- 
linns,  the  Course  of  Rivers,  and  the  inl.ind 
Navigation.  5.  The  public  Kdinces,  Sealt, 
and  Palaces  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry : 
with  uaeftsl  Observations  upon  the  whole. 
Particularly  fitted  for  the  reading  of  sucb 
as  desire  to  travel  over  the  Island.  Vol.  3. 
Which  completes  the  work,  and  contaioi 
a  Tour  through  Scotland,  &e.  With 
a  Map  of  Scotland  by  .Mr  Mole.  By  a 
Gentleman.  London :  printed  and  sold 
by  G.  Strahan,  in  Comhill ;  W.  Mcors.  si 
the  Bamb,  without  Temple  Bar ;  and  R- 
Stagg,  in  Westminster  Hall.     1727. 

172  A  System  of  Magic;  or,  A  History  ofth» 

Black  Art.  Being  on  Historical  Account 
of  Mankind's  most  early  Dealings  with  tbt 
Devil,  and  how  the  Acquaintance  on  both 
sides  Grst  began. 

Our  magic  now  commaodi  the  tioop»  of  ImII, 
Thr  devil  huiuelf  •uhniits  to  charm  and  tpell. 
The  cnnjurnr  in  hia  urden  and  hi*  rounda. 
Just  whuti«  up  hi>  iplrlu,  aa  men  do  hoitMia; 
Tho  otttccioioiu  devil  obey»  the  aoreerer'i  ikill. 
The  mill  tunu  round  (he  hone,  that  Ant  tuina  nMst 

[ihcmllL 

London:  printed  and  sold  by  J.  Roberts, 
in  Warwick  lane.     1727.     8vo.  pp.  403, 

173  An   E%aay  on  the  HLlorj-   and    Reality  of 

Apparitions.  Being  an  Account  of  what 
they  are,  and  are  not.  As  also,  how  m 
may  distinguish  between  the  Apparitions 
of  Good  and  Evil  Spirits,  and  how  we  oa^ht 
to  behave  to  them.  With  a  ttreat  Variety 
of  Surprising  and  Diverting  Exooiplet, 
never  piibliiihcd  before. 

By  death  tratupurt«d  to  th' eternal  ahgtc, 
KuuU  to  rcnKnied  r^vUit  ua  no  more ; 
KrtKTUf  led  with  Joyi  of  a  luperior  Uod, 
They  leave  tho  trilling  thouKhl*  of  UJi  bahod. 

London :  printed  and  sold  by  J.  Roh^rts.  ia 
Warwick  lane.      1727.     Hvo.  pp.  .•».!. 

Till*  work  wits  iatued  fur  the  tlilrd  time.  In  17:s,  willi 
»hi'  fullrjwind  (llle  ■ 'I'lii-  SfirLt,  i.t  ihr  I.hk.IiI.-  W.irlcl 
DitL-lrwi'd  .  or.  .\n  I  '    ' 

And  PrufAiu..  iiiujt  I 
l>ialH)llc3l.  ur  II.. 

Mki  1*1111    U'  •  .  .,«.«  gi 

bv  (i'<lr   M  I. oca) 

mif«,     '.'.    1  ;  ,\rt,i 

Modern  Timtj. :  ..: 
|or,SplriU-      J.   Tl.. 

K\i»lviu-i'    .mil    (. 
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Pncitettuit  Mooastery ;  or,  a  Complaint 
a^iott  the  Brutality  of  the  present  Age, 
particularly  the  Pertncsa  and  Insolence  of 
our  Youth  to  aged  I'emons,  With  a  Cuu- 
tion  to  People  in  Years,  how  they  give  the 
Staff  out  of  their  own  Hands,  and  leave 
themselvcH  at  the  Mercy  of  others ;  con- 
cluding iriih  a  Propoial  for  erecting  a  Pro- 
testant Monastery,  where  Persons  <if  Small 
Fortunrs  may  end  thi-ir  Days  in  Plenty, 
Esse,  and  Credit,  without  burthcning  their 
Relationii,  or  accepting  Public  Charities. 
By  Andrew  Moreton,  Hsq.,  Author  of 
•  Kvcrj'bo<iy's  Business  is  Nntxidy's  Husi- 
neai.*  London:  printed  for  W.  Meadow*, 
at  the  Angel,  in  Cornhill;  and  other  Book- 
lelkri.     1727.     8vo.  pp,  31. 

Paro«hial  Tyranny;  or,  the  Houaekccper's 
Complaint  against  the  insupportable  Exac- 
tions and  partial  Assestnients  of  Setcel 
V«»tries,  Ac,  with  a  plain  Detection  of 
many  Abuses  committed  in  the  Uistributinn 
of  Public  Charities :  together  with  a  prne- 
tk'oble  Proposal  for  AtneDdnicnt  of  the  some, 
which  will  not  only  take  off  great  part  of 
the  Parish  Taies  now  subsisting,  but  ease 
Parishioners  from  serving  troublesome 
Offices,  or  paring  exorbitant  FioeiJ.  By 
Andrew  Moreton,  Esq.  London :  printed 
for  W.  Mcudowj,  at  the  Angel,  in  Cornhill, 
and  other  Booksellers.     8va. 

A  New  Fiimily  Inttructor.  In  Patniliar 
Discourses  between  a  Father  and  his  CbiU 
drcn,  on  the  most  Essential  Points  of  the 
CbriatJan  Heligion,  Jn  Two  Parts.  Part  1. 
Cootainin);  a  Father'*  Instructions  to  liis 
Bon  upon  hii  going  to  Travel  into  Popish 
Countries  :  and  to  the  rest  of  his  Children 
on  his  Son's  turning  Papist ;  conGrming 
them  in  the  Protestant  Kcligion,  agaJnst 
the  Absurdities  of  Popery.  Part  II.  In- 
stmctions  against  the  Three  Grand  Errors 
of  the  Times  ;  viz,  1.  Asserting  the  Divine 
Authority  of  the  Scripture  against  the 
Deists.  2.  Proofs  that  the  Messias  is 
already  come,  &e.  ;  against  the  Atheiats 
and  Jews.  9.  Asserting  the  Divinity  of 
Jcsui  Christ,  that  He  waa  really  (he  same 
with  the  Messiaii,  and  that  -Mcssias  was  to 
be  really  God;  agiiinst  our  Modem  Here- 
tics. \vith  a  Poem  on  the  Divine  Nature 
of  Jefcui  Christ;  in  Blank  Verse.  By  the 
Author  of  *  Hie  Family  Instructor.'  Lon- 
don, printed  for  T.  Warner,  at  the  Black 
Bo\,  in  Paternoster  row.  1727.  8vo. 
pp.'  384. 
^■rcond  cdiilon,  with  a  varyinf  CIU«,  «ru  publUlted,  in 
l^by  C.  fUrtntfton  and  T.  Wwnrr.  It  i»  Uirre  callrd 
Family  Jiutniclaf :  rantalnlng  a  Dricf  and  Cleju 
of  the  Christian  Relixiun  in  jji-nvrol,  ugaimt  thi- 
of  die  At]i«l*tS,  Jam,  t>eiau,  and  Sceptic* :  and  af 
taataol  Eeliifiun  in  pjirticular,  agalnit  the  Super 
o^tji*  Church  of  Ronie.  Id  Faniiliaj'  Di*counii 
a  Father  and  ht>  Chiiilren.    In  Two  Parti,  Lc. 

A  Treatise  concerning  the  Use  and  Abuse 
of  the  Marriage  Bed;  showing,  I.  The 
Nature  of  Matrimony,  its  Sacrtid  Original, 


and  the  true  .Meaning  of  its  Institution. 
^  The  gross  AbUsC  of  .Matrimonial  Chas- 
tity, from  the  wrong  Notions  which  have 
poasessed  the  World,  degenerating  even  to 
Whoredom.  3.  The  I  iiabolical  Practice  of 
attempting  to  prevent  Child-bearing  by 
Pijysical  Preparations.  4.  The  fatal  Con- 
sequence of  clandestine  or  forced  Marriagea, 
through  the  Persuasion,  Interest,  or  In^^ 
fluence  of  Parents  and  Relations,  to  wed 
the  Person  they  have  no  Love  for,  but 
often  an  Aversion  to.  5.  Of  unequal 
Matches  as  in  the  Disproportion  of  Age; 
and  how  sucli  many  ways  occasion  a  Ma- 
trimonial Whoredom.  6.  How  married 
Persons  may  be  guilty  of  Conjugal  Lewd- 
ness, and  that  a  Man  may,  in  effect,  mate 
a  Whore  of  his  own  Wife,  Also  many 
other  Particulars  of  Family  concern.  Lon- 
don:  printed  for  T.  Warner,  at  the  Black 
Boy,  in  Paternoster  row.  1727.  Price  5s. 
8vo.  pp.  406. 

Tbit  worit  wai  at  fint  coiled  'Conjugal  Lcwdneu ;  or, 
Hairimunial  WharadoiD  ;'  but  tliia  ncle  being  conaidered 
olTtfiuivc  to  delicacy,  the  author  inunediatcly  cancailed  it, 
and  aubitituted  th«  above  title. 

178  The  Complete  English  Tradosnian:  in  Fa- 

miliar Letters,  direct ing  hiiu  in  all  the 
acvcrnl  Parts  and  Professions  of  Trade ; 
viz.  I,  Of  acquainting  him  with  Business 
during  his  Apprenticeship.  2.  Of  Wri- 
ting to  Correspondents  in  a  Trading  Style. 
3.  Of  Diiigciicc  and  Application,  as  the 
Life  of  nVI  Ru:jines.<i.  4.  Cautions  against 
Ovcr-lrading.  6.  Of  the  ordinary  Occa* 
sions  of  a  Tradesman's  Ruin  ;  such  as  ex- 
pensive Living,  too  early  Marrying,  Inno. 
cent  Diversions,  too  much  Credit,  being 
above  Business.  Dangerous  Partnerships, 
&c.  6.  Directions  in  several  Distresses 
of  a  Tradesman,  when  he  comes  to  foil. 
7.  Of  Tradesmen  compounding  with  other 
Tradesmen,  and  why  they  are  so  parti- 
cularly severe  upon  one  another.  8.  Of 
Tradesmen  iniining  one  another  by  Ru- 
mours and  Scandal  9.  Of  the  customary 
Frauds  of  Trade,  and  particularly  of  Trading 
Lies.  10.  Of  Credit,  and  how  it  is  only 
to  be  supported  by  Honesty.  11.  Of 
Punctual  leaving  Bills,  and  thereby  .Main- 
taining Cre<l'it.  12.  Of  the  Dignity  and 
Honour  of  Trade  in  Euglaiid,  more  than 
tn  other  countries.  To  whi<.'h  is  added,  a 
Supplement  ;  containing,  1.  A  Warning 
against  Tradesmen'?  borrowing  Money 
upon  Interest.  2.  A  Caution  against  that 
destructive  Practice  of  drawing  and  re- 
mitting, as  also  discounting  Promissory 
Bills,  merely  for  a  supply  of  Cash.  3. 
Directions  for  the  Tradesmnn's  Accounts, 
with  brief,  but  plain  £xampl<>s  and  Speci- 
mens for  Book -keeping.  4.  Of  Keeping  a 
Duplicate  or  Pocket  Ledger,  in  case  of 
Fire.  London  :  printed  for  C.  Kivington, 
at  the  Bible  and  Crown,  St  Paul's  Church- 
yard.    1727.     8vo.  pp.  474. 

179  The  Complete  English  Tradesman.  Voll  IL 

In  Two  Parts.  Part  L  Directed  chiefly  to 
the  more  Experienced  Tradesman ;  with 
Cautions  and  Advices  to  them  after  they 


are  thriven,  and  supposed  to  be  grown 
Rich,  riz.  I.  Ag'alnst  running  out  of  their 
Business  into  needless  Projects  and  dan- 
gerous Adventures,  no  Tradesman  bein^ 
above  Disaster.  2.  Against  Oppressing 
one  another  by  Engrossing,  Undcrselliag, 
Combinations  in  Trade,  he.  3.  Advices. 
that  when  he  leaves  off  Business,  he  should 
purt  Friends  with  the  World :  the  great 
Advnntoges  of  it ;  with  a  Word  of  the 
scandalous  Character  of  a  Purse-proud 
Tradesman.  4.  Against  being  Litigious 
and  Vexatious,  and  apt  to  go  to  Law  for 
Trifles ;  with  some  Reasons  why  Trades- 
men's Diflercnces  should,  if  possible,  bo 
all  ended  bj  Arbitration.  Part  II.  Being 
useful  generals  in  Trade,  describing  the 
Principles  and  Foundation  of  the  Home 
Trade  of  Grent  Britain  ;  with  large  Tables 
of  our  Mnnufaclutes,  Calculations  of  the 
Prodiict,  Shipping,  Carriage  of  Goods  by 
Land,  Importation  from  Abroad,  Con- 
sumption  at  Home,  &r..  by  all  which  the 
Infinite  number  of  our  Tradosmen  are  Em- 
ployed, and  the  general  Wealth  of  the 
Nation  raised  and  increased.  The  whole 
caloulatcd  for  the  Use  of  all  our  Inland 
Tradesmen,  as  well  in  the  City  as  in  the 
Country.  London  :  Charles  Kivington. 
1727.     8vo.  pp.  474. 

ISO  A  Plan  of  the  English  Commeree.  Being 
a  Complete  Prospet-t  of  the  Trade  of  this 
Nation,  as  well  the  Home  Trade  ns  the 
Foreign.  In  Three  Parts :  1.  Containing 
a  View  of  the  present  Magnitude  of  the 
English  Trade  as  it  respects  the  Esporta- 
tion  of  our  own  Growth  and  Manufacture. 
2.  Tlie  IniportotioD  of  Merchant  Goods 
from  Abroad.  3.  The  prodigious  Con- 
sumption of  both  at  Home.  Part  11. 
Containing  an  Answer  to  that  great  and 
important  Question  now  depending,  whe- 
ther uur  Trade,  and  especially  our  Manufac- 
tures, are  in  a  declining  Coixiition,  or  no? 
Part  III.  Containing  several  Proposals, en- 
tirety new,  for  Extending  and  Improvmg 
our  Trade,  and  Promoting  the  Consump- 
tion of  our  Manufactures  in  Countries 
wherewith  we  have  hitherto  had  no  Com- 
merce, Humbly  offered  to  the  Considera- 
tion of  King  and  Parliament.  Londnn : 
printed  for  Charles  Rivlngton.    172ft.  8vo. 

pp.  m^. 

To  the  sreond  ediOon  In  ITSO  wvn  added  •  An  Appen- 
ilX,  conUtntnjc  ■  View  of  the  IncmJe  of  Commerce,  not 
only  ol  F.ngUnd,  but  of  all  tho  Trading  Nallam  n(  Kuropo 
•isre  tiic  Peace  with  Spain.'  A  third  edition  in  »to.  waa 
^obrd  bjr  Rivingtan  to  1737;  In  which  it  ir  col  led,  by 
mhuke,  the  second. 

181  The  Military  Merooini  of  Captain  George 
Carieton;  from  the  Dutch  War,  lf}7'2, 
in  which  he  served  to  the  Conclusion  of  the 
Peace  at  Utrecht,  1713.  Illustrating  some 
of  the  most  Remarkable  Transactions  both 
by  Sea  and  Land  during  the  Reigna  of 


Ring  Charles  and  King  James  II,  hitherto 
unobserved  by  all  the  Writers  of  tbom 
Times.  Together  with  an  evact  Series  of 
the  War  in  Spain ;  and  a  particular  De*. 
cription  of  the  several  Places  of  the 
Author's  Residence  in  many  OtiestTomit, 
and  Countries :  their  Customs,  Manners, 
&c.  Also  Observations  on  the  G*niiu  of 
the  Spaniards  (among  whom  he  cootioned 
some  Years  a  Prisoner)  ;  their  Monasteries 
and  Nunneries,  especially  that  fine  one  u 
Montserrat ;  and  in  their  Public  Diversioui, 
more  particularly  their  famous  Bull  Feafti. 
London :  printed  for  E.  Symon,  o«er 
against  the  Royal  Exchange,  Corahtth  l7dS. 
8vo.  pp.  352. 

Th«  bnok  wan  reprinted  in  Iiondan  in  1 741.  aad  ocaiB  il 
EdioburKh  in  1808. 

182  Augusta  Triumphans;  or,  the  Way  to  make 

London  the  most  Flourishing  City  in  the 
Universe.  1.  By  Establishing  a  Untversilj, 
where  Gentlemen  may  have  an  Academic^ 
Education,  under  the  eye  of  their  Frieodi. 
2.  To  prevent  much,  &c.,  by  an  Hospital 
for  Foundlings.  3.  By  Suppressing  Pre- 
tended Mad- Houses,  where  many  of  the 
Fair  Sex  are  unjustly  Confined,  whik 
their  Husbands  keep  Mistreeaes,  &c-, 
many  Widows  are  locked  up  for  the 
of  their  Jointures.  4.  To  save  oar  CI 
dren  from  Destruction,  by  clearing  tkd 
Streets  of  Impudent  Strumpets,  suppre»- 
ing  Gambling- Tables,  and  Sunday  De- 
bauches. 5.  To  avoid  the  ezpeoBve  1» 
portation  of  Foreign  MBsiciana,  by  foraiJqi 
no  Academy  of  our  own.  6.  To  save  ew 
Lower  Class  of  People  from  utter  Koin. 
and  render  them  useful,  by  preventing  th« 
immoderate  Use  of  Geneva ;  with  a  fruk 
Exposure  of  many  other  common  AbuBh 
and  incontestible  Rules  for  Ataetidnuflt. 
Concluding  with  an  effectual  Metfaod 
prevent  Street  Robberies ;  and  «  Letter 
Colonel  Robinson,  on  account  of  the 
phan's  Tax.  London  :  printed  tor  J.  B^ 
borts  and  other  BooltsellerL  17:26.  Sn, 
pp.  63. 

183  Second  Thoughts  are  Best ;  or.  a  nirthsr 

Improvement  of  a  late  Schcnio  to  ]ire« 
Street  Robberies.  By  which  our  Si 
will  be  so  strongly  guarded,  and  so  gW 
riously  illuminated,  that  any  part  of  Loa* 
don  will  be  as  safe  and  pleasant  at  MU> 
night  as  at  Noonday,  ana  Bui^glary  tota^f 
impracticable.  With  some  Ihougbts  m 
suppressing  Robberies  in  all  tho  PlAll' 
Roads  of  (ilngland,  &o.  Humbly  oflhnf 
for  (he  Good  of  his  Country,  BubmittadM 
the  Consideration  of  P.irliament,  aoddcdk 
catcd  to  his  Sacred  Majesty  Klur  G«erf« 
II.  By  Andrew  Moreton,  Emi.  LoodMi 
printed  for  W.  Meadows,  at  ute  AofW,  la 
Combill,  and  sold  hv  J.  Roberta,  iaWas> 
wiok  lane.    172S).    Price  Gd.    Bra.  pp^  iK 
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>»H1.yDaK8    WHICH    HAVE    BEEN    ATTRIBUTED   TO   DB   FOR. 


A  M»de*t  Inquiry  into  the  Cauiet  of  the  pro- 
I         Mbt  Diustcrt   in   Eniiland;  uid   who  they 

«re  ihal  brought  the  French  Fiect  Into  the 
I  m      EoglUb  Channel,  describc-d.    London.    1600. 

m   4io. 

ori 
I         Htl 


TV*  timet  wrtM  prahMj  hj  John  Duntem,  u  well  >t  ■ 
'  punpUct,  with  m  tiniUjir  utlc,  wtiicti  followed  it. 


A  Voyage  to  the  World  of  Cnrtpsius.    Wrifltn 

orlyiniillr  in   French.     Translnted  into  F.ng- 

Hrfi  by  T.  Taylor.  M.  A.,  of  MnRdaU-n  Collpgo, 

0»rorl.  London :  pritiiH  for  Thonta*  Bonnet, 

At    the  Half  Moon,  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard 

"'"•      '^vo.  pp.  29R.     Second  Edition,  16W4, 

itifin  of  thl«  irork,  wkoncc  ihi«  traiulatioo 

•  -■■■I  in  1691,  and  roTDmon  report  aulgTid 

<  i '  her  Daniel,  the  JetulL    lime  docs 

jjon  for  accriliiiv  the  abore  work  to 

I  ni,r,    kIk.h-  naTiiL-  i|  bt«n,  and  of 

T    It,  I02J,  who 

<:artcitu!^'  and 

'   Tburjdidet  and 

I'  Kiigllth  traoilaliofl 

f'  III,  KWt.'IbJlo,  which 

1^'  Mr  TajrlOT  al>e  trani- 

MlitciTj  '->t  itit  Ji-wi.'  in  contlDnarion    of  jo- 

I  the  Fienob  of  M,  ilafnii|{i>,  1 70S,  folio. 

to  CmiiplMt?  Mcn'ljcnnt  ;  or.  fhe   rnhappy 
roT.      IWng  the  Life  of  an  Cnfortiinat'c 
Geiitlcmiin.  &C.      London.      ItJ99.     gvo. 

4  The  Free  State  of  Noliind  ;  or  thp  Fnmc  nnd 

Constitution   of  that  Happy,   Noble,   Power- 
ful, and  Glorious  Stale,  ie.    LoniJon.    1701. 

5  Dialo^c  bctivrcn  u  Diiscnter  and  the  Obser- 

TKlor.     [,ondoo.     1 70*2. 

6  Lex  Talionit :  or,  the  Persecution  of  Protcst- 

anti  In  Fmnce.      London.     1702. 

Tlxae  two  trailJ  wrrv  inierle d  in  tlie  rpurious  collection 
of  IV  Toe'i  wurki,  but  h«  liimartf  rxpreaaly  dealea  haiiog 
vnt^o  than. 


Adrlrp  to  the  LadicL  By  the  Author  of ' 

'  '  rn  Fnglishtnnn.' 


The 


iimmcT  of  1 703  a  pamphlet  to  entitled  was 
atrw  •i-:iui  iiir  (irfH*  b;  tlie bawlun of  mrwt,  and  aagvrly 
fewnuM  lip  a*  tliv  wnrk  of  TV  Foe  ;  whose  namcwaa  a  paae- 
pott  to  oajnilarter.  ami  a  coDitnni  aourr*  of  ppnfli  in  per- 

rigf  t*--!*   ■ •  -n.     In  dlfavn*  -  -  •'- -»  ^-       ,,, 
■>»>>                        iiing  Incli^b':  I. .J 

■neU*)'  '  iiptm  Ihcpul  !  it 

U    naUii -mi     alKIUI    rUr    miAliii    i-x-l;)     i>ui,n(ii 

iMt  to  pcibii«h  Ihu  nltu'o  </>  ihc  wurUI  lu  on«Ti  ai  it  oe- 
ennad,  be  iclli  lu.  woul<l  hr  to  banii-r  hlnuclf,  and  impoae 
■  hla  fMaodi :  "  liDC*  Ibe  aimilltude  between  the  brata 
fh*  Mben  will,  ftMotUj  tpeakinK.  rlc-or  him  of  the 
'  *  But.  Ihal  Mi  Maoda  ma;  b«  impoird  upon  a« 
,  n.^.iu\m  h?  eanim  then)— "That  he  writei 
V  nltlicly  owna.  ihowt  hia  face  to,  nnd 

Ht  laya  be  had  never  wiittco  any- 

IMW  fci  1.  <.  :. . but  whaterer  of  hii  real  worki  had 

b*M  cried  ui  (iie  iLri'ela  waa  piistvd  by  wunhleia  prinU'ra, 
of  pick-potkcta,  who  get  mon^jr  junt  about  a> 
boMMhr  aa  ulhcn  do  on  the  hifhway,  and  then  Justify  it 
by  law.  ' 


lilMii 


8  The  Comical  Hittory  of  the  Life  and  Death  of 

Mumper,  Gencraliasinio  of  King  Charles  the 
Second'*  Hog*.  By  Helioatropolis,  Secre- 
tary to  tho  Emperor  of  the  Moon.  London: 
prini*^  in  the  yen  1704.     8vo. 

9  Dit^tionariun)    Sacrum    scu     Kelig:io3uni.     A 

Dictionary    of   all    Religio^!^    Ancient   and 
Modem  ;  whether  Jewish,  Pagan,  Christian,  or 
Mahometan.    More  particularly  comprehend- 
ing—  I.   The    Lives  and   Doctrine*  of  the 
Authors  and   Propagators.     2.  The  resjwe- 
tive  Divisions,  Sects,  and  Heresies.     3.   Not 
only  the  True,  but  False  Objects  of  Worship, 
suc^  as  Heathen  Gods,  Toots,  ttc  4.  The  vari- 
oui  Ways  nod  Places  of  .Adorn  tion.  5.  Alllioli- 
^ious  Orders  and  Communities.     6.   SacTcd 
Rites,    Utcniils,   and    Festivals-    7.  Distinct 
Ol&ccs-and   Functions.     «.   Rules,  Customs, 
Ceremonies,  &c.     I.nndon  :  printed  for  James 
Knnpton,  at  the  Crown,  in  i»l  Paul's  Church- 
yard.      1704.     8vo. 
Thii  woa  the  flnt  attempt  to  embody  a  hhitory  of  rcll- 
gioua  opinioni  In  the  fumi  of  a  dicttooaiy.    For  aaaoci- 
aliiiff  the  name  of  Vt  Foe  will)  tliia  work.,  there  i*  no  other 
fvidencc  than   public  n-pcirt  and  bookieUen'  catalomies 
—  both  very  doubtful  authoiilic*. 

10  Hi<itoric,-i)  Account  of  the  Principles  of  the 

Hijihflycrs.      London.      1703. 

11  A  True  .State  of  the  Diffidence  between  Sir 

George  liookr,  Knt..  nndWillium  Colefteper, 
Esq.  ;  together  with  an  Account  of  the 
Trial  between  Mr  Nathaniel  Denew,  Mr 
Robert  Brlfton,  and  Mr  Merriam,  before 
the  IliKht  Honourable  Sir  John  Holt,  Knt., 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  En|;land,  on  an  In. 
dictroent  for  the  Desii;ns  and  Attempts 
therein  tneiitioned,  against  the  Life  of  the 
siiid  Willjsra  Colepeper,  on  behalf  of  the 
said  Sir  George  Raoli&  Sold  by  the  Book.  I 
sellers  of  London  and  Westminster.     1704. 

Tliia  work  ii  aacrihed  to  De  Fue  by  Leilie,  in  hia  Re- 
bearaala,  but  without  any  apparent  reaaoo.  Uia  prubabla 
that  Mr  Colepeper  hinnelf  wai  llic  author. 

12  The  L'ly-  Morn's  Sermon  upon  the  late  Storm ; 

held  foith  nt  nti  honrst  Coffee  House  Con- 
venticle. Not  so  much  a  Jest  os  it  is  thought 
to  he.     4to.      1704. 

13  Coffee    HfiuiL'  Preachers  ;  or.  High  Church 

Divinity  Ciirreeied,  Ac.  By  Wiilla!n>ainithle8, 
junior.     London.     I70(i. 

Tliprr  Ii  nn  rraann  to  •uppoac  but  that  IHI*  work,  though 
nil  r  nisnoer  of  I>e  Foe,  waa  written  by  Ibe  per- 

r<'  laattachtilui  lU 

14  J..,  vn  Comforts  of  a  Scotchman.  Writ- 
ten by  Daniel  Dc  Foe.  in  Scotland.  London  : 
printed  in  the  year  1707.     8vo.  pp.  8. 

Tb*  obisei  of  it  is  l«  |i«lat  out  die  advaatatn  wlilA 


u 


CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OF  WORKS 


leMland  would  rrap  tttaa  the  Union.  Thri«  aiw  ditpUytd 
tn  tho  tme  doggrcl  tUle,  inferior  lo  the  wxmt  of  De  Poe'i 
performancM,  knil  it  i<  hiftbly  improbable  that  he  hmd 
uiy  hand  whaterrr  in  it.  The  hawlten,  who  giincd  a  live- 
Uliood  by  vending  tuoh  (riub,  found  Ibcir  tccount  in  having 
Uie  nama  of  a  writer  wlio  commanded  a  ready  lalc  fur 
Dwirgood*. 

15  A    DiKCourse  concerning  Trouble    of  Mind. 

orising^  from  sundry  Temptations.  Exem- 
plified in  the  Remarkable  Lire  uf  a  Privatt? 
Gentloman  ;  with  Reflections  Ihorcon.  In 
Three  Farts.  IiUcndcd  to  awaken  the 
Preiumptnout,  convince  the  Scoptick,  and 
encourage  the  Despondent.  Left  under  his 
own  Hiind,  to  be  comrnunioated  to  the  Pub- 
lick  after  his  Decease.      Loudon:    170S. 

A  tecond  edition  of  the  work  was  publiihod,  three  yean 
afterward!,  witii  the  followInK  title,  by  wliieli  It  ii  ni>s>' 
genenlty  Itnown:  'An  Account  of  iomc  Remarkable  !'»»- 
iut([i;i  In  the  Life  of  a  Private  Cientlcniani  with  lU'Si-cUutis 
thereon.'  tn  Three  Hart*,  Arc.  Whether  I)e  Foe  had  any 
iharg  whatever  in  handing  the«e  paper*  to  the  world,  msy 
tw  qucatioDcd  ver>'  much.  There  \%  notUini;  but  eoiiiniioii 
retnrt  lo  warrant  the  luppotitloa,  for  there  it  no  intenial 
vvld«nc«  of  it.  A  cwpy  of  the  work,  in  the  pououinii  of 
Mr  Wilion,  ascribe*  it  to  »  Dr  Woodco<k.  The  into  »r 
Hamilton  announced  it  lo  be  tlie  expcrlencu  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam HaniilloD,  Physician  to  Quocn  Anne. 

16  Vox  Dei,  Vox  Populi.     Bein^  True  Maxims 

of  Government,  &c.     London:   1709. 

A  'eeond  etlitton  woa  publiahed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
ne»f  yi'Br,  under  the  title  of  'The  Judioncnt  of  WUitle 
KInKdoini  nnd  Nation*,'  &'c.,  by  which  it  \i  now  generally 
known.  The  authurihip  of  Oiii  excellent  work  hu  ]>rca 
•ometimet  aiaigned  to  De  fat;  it  i»  doubtful,  but  la  sow 
generally  iprcn  to  LcrdSomcrt. 

17  The    High  Church   Address  to   Dr  Henrj- 

Soch<>vercll,  for  the  Croat  Service  he  has 
done  the  Established  Church  nnd  Natioru 
Wherein  is  shown  the  Justice  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  those  Gentlemen  who  have  en- 
couraged the  pulling  down  and  dcstrojini^ 
t)inse  NurMrics  of  Schism,  tba  Presby- 
terian Meeting  Houses.  Siibmitled  lo  the 
Consideration  of  all  good  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters.  London :  J.  linker.  1710.  Price 
One  Penny. 

This  work  liBi  licen  given  to  De  Foe,  but  he  expretsly 
deuict  having  written  any  penny  pamphlcti. 

Id  Mar*  stripped  of  his  Armour:  or.  the  Arroy 
displayed  in  all  its  true  Colour*.  Contain- 
ing the  Character  of  the  Army  iit  general, 
and  the  various  Descriptions  of  Persons  of 
which  it  in  composed.  By  the  Author  of 
lite  '  Wooden  World  Dissected.'  Londan  : 
1709.  8vo. 
Thli  work  is  aKrilted  to  Dc  Foe  by  a  Ulc  writer  of  his 

life,  who  (peak!  of  It  a*  the  bc»l  nf  hii  aatirical  perform- 

ance*.     But  whatever  merit  may  be  akiigned  to  it,  Ned 

Ward  hu  the  beat  claim  to  tMth  worka. 

19  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Adventurca  of 
Sig^or  Rozclli,  at  the  Ho(iwe.  Giving  n 
particular  Account  of  hia  Djrth.  Education, 
Slavery,  Monastic  State,  Imprisonniont  in 
the  Intjui'ition  at  Rome,  nnd  the  differerit 
Figures  he  hna  since  made,  a»  well  in  Italy 
as  in  Friincc  and  Holland.  Done  into  En|f- 
lish  from  the  second  edition  of  the  Preach. 

London,  non. 

RoielU  vrai  a  famouf  irn\it  dnctor  of  hit  time,  and  it 
allttilcd  to  •»  iueh  in  the  'Taller.'  A  •eeond  volume  wru 
added  inaity  year*  anerwortU,  under  tlur  fullowioK title: 
•A  I'ontlnu&tion  of  the  Life  and  Adventure*  of  SifiMir 


RoacUi,  late  of  the  Hague.'  A  foorth  cdttfam  of  tha  whola 
work  waa  publiihed  by  J.  Otbora,  la  1  «ob.  Itma.  I7M.* 
A  cunory  glance  at  thew  volumei  will  fliBcicnCiT  mlitif 
the  reader  that  th«y  could  not  iMve  praecede4  nm>  lm 
pen  ol  Do  Foe. 

20  Faults  on  both  Sides.     An  Essay  upon  tht 

original  Cause,  Process,  and  tnischievou* 
Consequences  of  the  Factions  in  the  Nation, 
&c,     London:  1710. 

Thl»  work,  which  wai  in  aniw«r  to  Hoodley't  'ThoUffatS 
of  an  HooMt  Tury.'  and  in  defenos  of  the  new  mlniaien, 
ubtsined  f^reat  popularitv  at  the  titne,  and  bai  been  •••' 
cribed  both  Co  Harley  and  to  Dc  Foe ;  but  probably  witbosl. 
any  just  reaion  in  either  case. 

21  Reasons   o^'nst    rcceiving^  the    PretenileT» 

Together  with  some  Enquiries  of  the  hiirb* 
est  Importance  to  Great  Britain,  London  si 
1710. 

There  aeemt  to  be  no  good  reason  for  ucribinfr  this 
work  to  Do  Foe. 

2*2  Character  of  a  Modem  Addresser.  London. 
1710. 

A  hnlf-tbcet,  quarto.  Advertiud  In  the  '  Review,'  Htf 
I.  Mr  (Thalmen  ha>  inseHed  it  in  the  Lift  of  Do  Foe* 
•uppoM-d  wrilingi.  It  wat  ntpritited  in  a  (tnoll  collectiMI 
of  (loeuu,  called  '  Wliig  and  "Tory,  or  Wit  on  Both  tttnj 
l<  IJ,  and  is  rather*  aatln*  npoo  Oe  Foe  and  his 
So  that  nnlosa  tlierv  ware  two  works  at  the  time 
same  title,  which  is  oat  likely,  De  Foe  can  have 
to  it. 

23  Tlie  Secret  History  of  Arlus  and  Odolphovj 
3Iinisters  of  State  to  the  Empress  of  Grafl<' 
insula ;  in  which  arc  discovered  the  laboui 
Artifices  formerly  used  for  the  Removol 
Arlus,  and  the  true  Causes  of  hi*  late  Re- 
storation, upon  the  Dismissal  of  Odoljphai 
and  the  Quioquinviratc.  Humbly  oflerfd 
to  the  good  People  of  Grandinsula,  who  have 
not  yet  done  wondering  why  that  Princess 
would  change  so  notable  a^linisiry.  Printed 
in  the  year  17 JO. 
Do  Pue  has  been  made  raiponslbla  for  this  pubileatiaB, 

hot  ccruinly  wttiiout  any  jikst  reason. 

ii4  The  History  of  Addresses. 

This  work,  so  Kenerslly  attributed  to  D«  Fat,  of  ahkil 
the  Hnt  volume  appeared  in  a  fonner  year,  and  the  SMoa* 
in  nil,  was  the  work  of  Oldmixoo,  who  expressly  etalBI 
it  in  his  '  Memoirs  of  the  Press.' 

*25  Hannibal  ot  our  Gates,  or  the  Proprexs  of 
Jacobltism  in  the  present  Danger  of  the 
Pretender.     J.  Baker.     1712. 

There  docs  nut  appear  any  reason  for  giving  llilf  wtik 
In  our  autlior. 

36  A  Letter  from  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  his  Friend  in  the  Country,  rrlating 
to  the  Bill  of  Commerce.     London.     17U'. 
Tho  only  authoritv  for  otcriliiflg  this  tract  lo  De  Kw  i» 
that  of  Oldmixon,  who,  in  refereuve  to  our  autbur,  I*  •<*" 
lo  bo  relied  u|K)n. 

27  Mercator,  or  Commerce  Retrieved.  BeioK 
Coniiderations  on  the  State  of  the  Briliih 
Trade ;  particularly  as  it  respects  Holland, 
France,  nnd  the  Dutch  Barrier ;  the  Trade 
to  and  from  France ;  the  Trade  lo  Portu- 
gal,  Spain,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  the 


•  The  title  of  the  French  edition  to  as  Iblknn :  •Liu*'" 
tune  Napolitainc:  nu  Irs  Aveniurcs  du  Kgama  Bow- 
Uui  coiitlcnnrtit  I'  liiitoire  de  s»  naiasanea,  d*  sea  •as*' 
I  vaec,  dc  son  elat  monsstiquc,  de  »«  prlsea  daoa  I'  Ia«t>- 
I  sillon,  ft  dcd  riiffifrentes  tlpurcs  qu'll  »  faites  taut  en  Iiaile. 

Su'cn  Frsnrr,  etfn  HctlaniU-.   ^:nril■he  d'un  graad  Dmnb"    ' 
e  tall  let  di.uce*.    t  torn.    2o4  id.  i  Paris,  Ches  Claud*  1 
I  Rapin,  Kui>  Saint  Jaqucs.     1701.'  I 
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ATTRIBUTED  TO  DANIEL  DE  FOB. 


Flaherict  of  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia, 

to  Great  Britain,    by  the  Treaty  of  Peace 

and  Commerce,  lately  concJudod  at  Ulrcoht. 

SW flnt  aoinlMr  appund  upon  Uie  Iliih  of  Mar,  IT13, 

iteeaUaaed  to  be  publifkcd  three  timo  a  wevk,  upon 

,  Ttumda^,  and  SaUirdayi.     •'  ThJi  paper."  «y» 

Qpoa  lit  drat  appearance  abroad,  wa«  gcnvraiJy 

d  unoi)  the  qhwf  inanager  of  ibe  Treaty  ut  Com- 

r.  AitniiT  Uooro.  tuppoied  to  be  aamled  by  the  ccuiiu 

Dr  Davraanii   bat   the  latter  aolemnly  diaownvd  bia 

■B7  ahar*  In  it:  and,  indeed,  it  «a<  mod  aher  dl<- 

ta  be  lti«  productioo  of  an  ambidexUxiiu,  mercenary 

r.  Oaoiel  De  Foe,  rmployed  by  the  Earl  of  OtJbrii, 

A*  lhi»  dirty  work  ailowrd  him  a  coniidcrable  weekly 

'  who  laid  out  all  hit  liuU  in  puriliDg  the  arsu- 

I  veriMM  lophiatry*  :   "  all  of  which  i*  eiiiully 

■eonUova.     Boyer'a  accuiitit,  tiowerer.  Ivaa  bi-x-n 

OUUdIxod,    with    increaicd    rimlcnoe.      Thla 

Tca,   "  Foe,  ••  well  OS  the  Lord-TreaaursT,   had 

a  nmk  Prctbyteriac,   and  ilK-ir  gi-ruua  wm  «u  Dear 

that  Harley  could  not  but  lake  hini  into  hi*  oonll- 

■■  mam  aa  he  (ot  acquainted  with  him.    He  was 

Mill  earoaed  by  that  migbly  atateamnn.  wbu  (aT*  , 

that  mercenary  aaid  himaelf,  to  the  r&lur  of  one 

'  peuaria  in  nie  year.    Foe'i  buaineu,"  continuca 

I,    "waa  only  to  puaale  the  cauie  by  mercanlilc 

bold  aoptuitey,  which  teveral  eminent  mrrchaDti 

being  apprited  thereof,  they  dc-iirL-d  Mr  Henry 

ilWa  Southwark,  an  initvniouii,  judinuiu  man, 

*  paper  eaJlcd  'The  Unr»h  Mrnliant,'  whk'h 

briec  a  week,    wherein,   with  plain  reason  and 

~  laatten  of  Cart,  he  expoaed  th«  fiillacieji,  hluit- 

'  Hcnciea,  and  ignorance  of  the  hireling   '  ilcr- 

iBcb   that    at   length    tlie   thoughta   of   true 

atatmt  cnminerce,  wlilrh  at  flnt  wai  reprcientod 

beta  of  diimntent  and  faction,  aa  was  hinted  in 

'*  tptmtt,  appeared  to  be  the  univenal  wnae  of 

.'t 

taUowiitf  the  mlKri  abore-inentioncd,  namej 

oaec  aa  the  author  of   ■Mercatur.'     He  aay*, 

/  waa  to  be  aup  ported  at  any  rate  j  the  patwoa 

in  making  it  oiiliet  eould  uol  or  it-ould  not  ice 

;  and  the  natton  wan  to  be  oonrinced  lliat, 

gftat  fkiU  in  trade,  they  had  made  an  axcel- 

rmniaw.    To  thcae  enda,  Daniel  De  Foe 

tiraugh  in  a  weckJr  paper,  pubUtbed  lame 

',  called  the  '  RctIcw,   hu  hod  very  often  cou- 

Frmcb  trade,  na  dctximcittal  to  ihii  kiogdom. 

k.  bon'CTvr.  the  came  now,  and  published  a 

a  week,  by  the  utle  of  'Mercator,'  Ac     In 

he  undertook  to  prove  tliat  the  trade  to  France, 

rary  to  all  experience,  had  always  been  bene- 

kingdom,   and  would  bo  ao  a^ain,   upon  the 

.  treaty.     And,  aa  he  had  the  art  of  writiciif  very 

end  those  who  employed  him  and  furniilifd  him 

had  the  command  of  all  puMie  paprrt  Id 

i»»,  ho  had  it  in  liia  power  It}  do  a  great  deal 

capcrially  among  luch  aa  were  uotkilled  In 

at  the  aaitie  time  very  food  of  French  winea, 

I  then  a  rrime  to  lie  againat.  I 

British    Mcrehani,'    act  on  foot  in  oppoaitlon 

Mertator,'  Tiodal  has  giytn  the   following  account : 

bifrnioiu  menJianu  of  long  cxperieoce,  and  well 

trade,  joined  logatbcr  to  contradict  the  ijnpoti- 

■   writer.  They  knew  he  had  many  heads,  bcaidea 

gt  of  public  papen  to  help  him,  and  therefore 

pubtication  et  a  Jolat  weekly  paper  the  moit 

lo  oonftite  him,  and  act  uur  trade  in  a  clear 

r  they  inn  i^iuiblc  that  it  was  impouible  for 

be  maitor  of  ao  much  ex|>cricncc  aa  was  re- 

jilah  materials  from  to  many  different  braocbcs 

aa  wtmld  be  touched  upon  in  tliia  debate.  The 

ibliahed  was.  In  oppceition  to  Daniel  De  Poe'i 

The  British  Merchant;   or  Commerce  Pre- 

_  WW  publlahed  twice  a  week.    The  person  to 

public  waa  chiefly  obliged  for  thii  paper,  and 

Hd  the  {oeaieit  hand  in  it.  was  Urnry  Martin,  who 

sftrrwarda    madr  Inspector-General  of  the  Exporta 

Imports.      He   waa  as«nted  by  Sir  Charles  Cooke, 

t,  afterwards  made  Comnii«aioucr  of  Trade;    Sir 

c  Jansen,  Bart.,  Jamea  Milncr.  Thc^jdorc  Torrlano, 

0»«,   Christopher   Haynes,    David  Martin,   mer- 

pA  Charles  King,  who  afterwards  collected  and 

(We  pspeni.     Lord  Halifax  and  General  Stan- 

llkewiae  a  considerable  share  in  the  msJiagement 


•  Borer's  Queen  Anne,  p.  63i. 
t  Oldnlxon's  Englitnd,  lil,  SIS. 
t  Tindal'a  EngUnd.  iv,  SIS. 


of  this  peper,  which  had  to  great  an  eSbct,  that  the  tliough  Is 
of  the  Whigs  about  commeme,  which  at  flnt  were  rcpre- 
aeiitrd  aa  the  result  of  discontent  and  spirit  uf  pjirly, 
*ppearc4l  to  be  the  univenal  aeose  of  all  traders."  |j 

MrChatiDere,  whoae  judgment  will  be  inuit  apprmfrl, 
KiTca  the  true  history  and  cosrscter  »f  dn'S'-  pajvrr*.  •  I'lie 
hrst  '  Merrator,'"  aays  he.  "waa  published  on  tin-  :*i5tli  of 
May,  1713,  the  last  on  the  20th  of  July,  WM;  and  they 
were  written  by  WUliam  Brown  and  hb  aaaiitanu.  ttilh 
great  luiciwludge,  great  atrcngtli,  and  great  iwretnrss, 
roiuidering  how  much  party  tlicn  embittered  every  rom- 
poaition.  The  'Ilritisli  Merchant,'  which  opposed  the 
'  Mercator,'  and  which  waa  compiled  by  Henry  Martin  .itid 
hii  aasuciates,  has  fewer  facta,  leas  argument,  and  mora 
factiousness.  It  began  on  the  1st  of  August,  1713,  and 
cDdi-d  tlie  S7tli  of  July,  1714.  1  have  spoken  of  both  trom 
my  own  onvietiojis,  without  Te;;ardinH  the  dcrlamatiaiu 
which  have  oritiimed  to  pen'crt  the  public  opinion  from 
that  epoch  to  tlie  present  tinte*.  De  Foe  waa  struck  at  in 
the  third  number  of  the  '  British  Merchant,'  and  plainly 
mentioned  in  Uie  fourth.  "  Mr  Daniel  DeFoe  tnay  cliange 
hia  name  from  'Keviww'  to  'Mercator,'  from  '  Mertralor' 
to  any  other  title,  yK  still  his  singular  genius  shall  be  dt«- 
tingiiiahud  by  bis  inimitable  way  of  writing.'  This  personal 
sarcoani  waa  introduced  to  supply  dvJicicney  uf  facts,  or 
w«akncia  of  reasoning.  When  Charles  King  re-publiilied 
the  '  British  Merchant '  in  volumes,  among  rarlouschaana 
he  cxpungud,  with  other  penonalities,  the  name  (^  l)e 
Foe."  i  Me,  however,  pcraiated  in  attributing  '  Mrrcator' 
"loa  h:reling  writer  ofa  weekly  paper  called  the  'Review;' 
and  Anderson,  copying  from  him,  goes  itUl  further  in  hi« 
' ChroDolon  of  Commerce,'  and  makes  Dc  Foe  the  "hire- 
ling writer  of  '  Hcrcator,'  and  other  papers,  in  favour  of 
the  Bktradi  treaty  of  trade.  But,  aa  Mr  Chalmers  ()bter\e<, 
''wccan  now  Judge  with  the  ImpartiAlity  of  arbitratont. 
Oil  the  ont'  hand,  there  are  the  living  challenge  and  the 
death-bed  declaration  of  De  Foe  ;  on  the  tithcr,  the  mere 
lurmiae  and  itnauthoriaed  asscrcion  of  Kinf ,  Andenon,  and 
olfaen,  who  detract  from  their  own  veracity  by  their  own 
factiotuDCH  or  foolery.  It  is  surely  lime  to  free  ounelve* 
from  prejudices  of  every  kind,  and  to  disregard  the  sound 
of  namei  an  much  as  thn  faJtehoods  of  party."  H 

28  Lcs  Soupirs  do  la  Grantlc  Brctagne ;  or,  the 

Groans  of  Great  Britain.  London,  1713. 
Price  Is. 

29  Secret  History  of  One  Year.   I.^ndon.  1714. 

30  An  Account  of  the  Conduct,  of  Robert  Earl  of 

Oxford.     1715. 

31  Inip«ttchinent ,  or.  No  Impeachment.     Lou- 

don,   mil. 

32  Fofly  and  Vanity  of  Impeachiog.     London. 

1715. 

33  The  Triennial  Bill  impartially  stated.     Lon- 

doci.     1716. 

This  work  has  been  attribnlod  to  De  Foe.  but  Mr  Chal- 
mcrt  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  his.  B<iyer 
insult*  our  autlior  for  it  In  his  'Political  Bute,'  and  say* 
that  all  the  argtimcnts  against  the  bill  were  fully  confuted 
"iiy  the  Ingenioua  and  Judicious  Joseph  Addison,  Esa." 
l/poa  thla  important  aubjcct  many  persons,  equally  Judl- 
eious,  have  thought  differently. 

34  Secret  Memoirs  of  a  Treasonablts  Conference 

at  Somerset  House.     London.     1717, 

35  A  Letter  from  the  Right  Hon,  Robert  Wal- 

polt!.     1717. 

36  Some  National  Grievances  reprcientod,   1717. 

37  What  if  the   Swedes   should  come?     With 

aomo  Thoughts  about  keeping  Ihe  Army  oq 
Foot,  ■whether  they  come  or  not.     London. 

1717. 
This  work,  perhaps  more  from  the  likencsa  of  Ihe  title 
lo  that  of  one  of  hia  former  piece!  than  from  any  weightier 
coiuideration,  has  been  sometinMa  ascribed  to  De  Foe. 

38  Ati   .Argument  proving  that  the   Dengn  of 

Kraplojing  ntid  EnnoWing  Foreigners,  is  a 
Treasonable  Conspiracy  ngainst  the  Consli- 
tution.    Dangerous    to    the    Kingdom,    aa 


4 
4 
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II  Tindal's  England,  Iv,  Slfi. 
j  Life  of  Be  Foe,  p.  3<J 

"H  De  Foc'a  own  atalemcnt  upon  Ihe  autjecl  wiU  bt  round 
in  bis  '  Appeal  to  Honour  and  Justiee,' 


J 


Affront  to  the  NobUity  of  Scotland  in  parii- 
cular,  and  dishonourable  to  tlic  Pecragu  uf 
Great  Urituin  in  gcacrol.  \Mth  an  Ap- 
pendix ;  wherein  on  Insolent  Pamphlet, 
eoutlud  '  The  Anutomy  of  Great  Britain,' 
te  AniLtoraikcd  ;  und  lU  de&ign  and  author 
detected  und  expoKd.  London.  1717. 
8vo.     pp.  102. 

Bciycr,  in  ivU  '  Political  State,'  ucribn  thij  work  alio  tu 
Ub  lyoc,  >od  u  luch  ic  wu  refibod  to  by  'i'oluid,  the 
iuitbur  uf  '  Tho  ALue  Anatoinf ,'  in  a  aeconii  part  of  tiiat 
work,  in  wliich  lit:  fruquuutjy  ptiiiilk  lu  D«  Fue  by  nanu, 
and  liiuidles  bim  with  ((re&t  tOTcrity  at  his  tuvptHcd  aa- 
ta^nut ;  but  iii  tiiu  he  wot  iniWakcn,  a*  u  luUy  appa- 
rent frani  t]ie  rt;juiii<lrr  of  bit  former  advrnat;,  who 
publiabKl  '  A  Funtii-r  Arguintint  againit  Kiuiobluijg  Fo- 
reigDcn,'  in  wUivJi  Uie  wriur  acquoiuu  I'uIajiU,  tMt  in 
aackiog  far  un  author  lo  tiifbl  witb,  hi;  had  drvtwd  up  a 
man  of  ttraw;  and  "fiudinic  it  Krcatly  tu  hu  purpuae,  that 
Dt  Foe,  auliinr  uf  '  J'ha  Trut'iloru  EiiKluhuuui,'  ihould 
paa  for  tho  author  of  the  '  Ai^gumeut  againtt  Kujiobiing 
cQlcigMn,'  be  hot  tingled  hiiu  out,  and  /alien  uyioa  hiui 
In  a  moat  omcilaat  maocer.  He  hat  rccomnwodud  him  lo 
the  n^magf  of  hia  fantgnert,  and  tu  tin.-  rcccntsocnt  uf  the 
gmrenmumL  He  haaoxpoiad,  ridiculvd,  baiiluri'd,  and  in 
a  word,  ai  (u  as  in  Um  Ge*.  tnurlJtfirvd  the-  man  ;  nod  yi-t 
all  thu  whila,  thii  man,  aa  I  find,  «ra«  oo  morii  author  of 
(hit  book  than  Uw  man  in  ths  mouo.  Kay,  aa  I  hear,  for  I 
bare  no  knavladge  of  the  akan,  he  hju  been  kick  in  lua  bed 
all  the  while.  In  carrying  on  this  tragi-comcdy,  he  takei 
oan  to  •ummon  fat  ovidonca  all  thai  thit  Uc  Fo«  hai  &aid 
upon  (he  lauic  (uhject,  in  hi>  pjunphK-u  luid  pucuu  fur- 
merly  written,  and  to  confruut  this  with  what  1  bavn  ijud 
now.  Mr  Tuland  hath  taken  a  wruug  aiiii,  and 
ehafvad  a  man  folacly  with  writinK  a  book  who  really  ha* 
BO  concern  in  it,  or  about  it."  in  another  place  the  writer 
uya,  "If  Mr  Bakvr.  tha  ptiblL^er,  wsni  not  Juit  at 
the  point  of  dcutli.  while  thia  i«  at  the  prm,  •  particular 
account  of  thit  part  wonld  ba  glTen;  but  it  ii  none  of  ray 
buiincaa  to  vindicate  De  Foe,  however  Injurioujly  hu  may 
be  Intatcd."  Tulaod  bad  charged  De  Foe  with  being  a 
writer  in  Mercurini  Poliiicui,  but  without  any  real  founda- 
tion. 

SB  An  Account  of  the  Conduct  of  Lord  Viscount 
Towngnend.     1717. 

40  Tho   History  of  the   Preas-yard  j  or  a  brief 

Account  of  the  Customs  and  Ceremoniea 
that  are  put  in  pniciice,  and  to  b«  met  with 
in  that  ancient  Repository  of  living  Bodies, 
called  his  Majesty's  Gaol  of  Newgate,  iti 
London.     London.     1717. 

Thi>  account  of  tba  hohavioui  of  the  rebel  pritoner* 
dufiiu  their  coBflaemeiU  apfMB  to  have  been  wntten  by 
one  of  their  own  cUm,  who  waa  diambor-follow  with  yaunK 
Bottalr  in  Newirate ;  ao  that  Da  Foe  can  have  no  preUru- 
fioni  to  the  autlionhip. 

41  Minute»  of  the    Negociations   of    Monsieur 

Mesnngcr,  at  the  Court  of  England,  towards 
the  Close  of  tho  last  Reign,  Ate.  Written  by 
hunsulf,  and  done  out  of  French.  London. 
1717. 

A  tecond  edition  of  thli  work,  prinlad  for  J.  Robcrti, 
wu  publiihcd  in  1730.  There  u  nothing  but  traditional 
authority  for  urriblog  thif  work  to  De  Foe,  and  iu  internal 
character  aflordajint  reaaon  lor  beUerlne  that  it  hai  do 
•oUd  foimdatloii.  Allhuugb  pieleDdiuK  to  be  a  trant- 
laUoa  from  the  French,  it  wai  compoavd  In  Kovland.  but 
not  by  the  French  a^nni  named  in  the  title.  It  c«ritiuii4 
a  cuiioui  narrative  of  t)ie  tecrct  iiitngucii  cliat  brought 
about  the  pt«Lf  'jf  Uuccht,  bearing  upon  tho  face  of  it 
every  roar.  uriiy;  and  ai  (uch  tt  hai  been  ap- 

pe&lcri  1/  r  litiU-iriant.    Sava^,  in  hit  tatirc 

'OnFal><  I  5r«ak»ofita«  "a  book  calculnted 

to  vilify  the  jcliiiiiiuiiitinn  in  the  four  laat  yean  of  Qusea 
Ajum^s  reign  ;"  and  pronounce*  it  a  ibigw;. 

"  ftome  wurp  namea — an  Engllih  garreteer 
Front  miDtttn  forged,  i>  Moiuieur  Mauiager.'' 

OUmixon,  in  hi*  reply  to  Bitbop  Attorfaury,  p.  7,  ex- 
prpuly  uy*  that  Meiniger'a  ncgodalioD  wa»  WTlttoa  by  De 
Foe,  and  that  ha  eoini|iaied  tt,  "by  direction  or  ttieotiraKe- 
iDcnl  «( \b4  <iwnUm  utuMnt.  Uarl«y,  wbo  MUki  mi 


^i 


but  bo  wull  acquainted  with  the  *ab(ect  daaoritied 
writer,  however,  it  lo  often  i>UlakcH  in  hij  npnf 
of  Lliinga,  that  do  great  icliancw  i*  to  be  placed  »n 
ninny.  Uoyer't  Political  Stau\  Vol.  Xlll.  June 
t>31,  coDtnin^  III"  f.iii'.iMng  paaMge:— "  A.  •■•'  f' 
ufMuiuii'ur  I lautea,  wfaoin  i 

l>oin(  out,  I  i  i  my  read^,  > 

opinion,  tu  v .  ^.-.:)  xubacrlbe,  hv  ^ 

not  long  ago  ^Ke  I'oLilical  State  for  Fvbnutfy.  li 
1717,  p.  IJ3|  occaaioii  to  dcacribe  at  a  acrlbliler 
Lilfrutum)  funoiu  f(w  writing  upon,  for,  and  agl 
manner  uf  penf/u,  (uUoeti,  and  partica,  a  im 
which  peiferliy  aoawm  bii  ehamcler.  Yhi*  ma* 
raerly  put  hi*  name  to  some  of  lua  low  productlo 
having  been  ttlgmatiaed  by  an  jgaominiuoi  paal 
he  hu  4ace  concealed  it  with  all  poatible  Indiiatn 
the  aame  time  prutitufd  hii  pen  to  the  vileet  p 
Ue  wu  thought  a  (it  IiH>t  fur  the  dnign«  In  hand  I 
who  had  thi'  adminitiration  of  afair*  duruig  the  ' 
years  of  the  lost  rvigii ;  whn,  among  othfr  dirty  w 
liiui  upn»  writing  a  weekly  pa|Msr,  called  '  lIsfMI 
ciliated  lu  pnicure  an  ewy  puaage  to  a  bill,  bv ' 
great  branch  of  die  trade  of  tireat  Britain  wa*  Ip  M 
given  u|).  The  bcnaScanoeof  hUniaatcr*.  andtn  m 

of  the  L uf  O ,  enabled  hlm  tu  repair  and 

hu  habitation  at  Newington.  where  he  had  nt  up  I 
of  politic!  and  icandal,  trom  wliicb,  for  thete  a 
pivit,  111!  lupplie*  monthly,  often  weotily,  the  pohl 
and  about  Patrmoater  row.  To  thi*  fiunoua  wiiM 
among  other  learned  iucutiration*,  indebted  fiir> 
Secret  Hiitory  of  the  White  SuJT,  in  three  jiart 
Secret  History  of  One  Year.  S.  Advice  to  tlu  P 
Great  Britain,  wiUi  ra]<«ct  to  two  importanl  Ouaal 
What  they  ought  Va  expect  ftom  the  Kiac-  U-  H 
ought  to  behave  to  him.  4.  An  Account  of  the  Co 
Kobcri  Earl  of  Oxford.  S.  Impeachment,  or  na  I 
monl.  0.  The  Folly  and  Vanity  of  Irapeaohii^. 
A.'count  uf  th.   Tw.,  Nielli*'  Court  at  Greeswick 

Account  .M  .    at  S 1  Hnuac.     9.  i 

from  the   I  ilile  Rotiert  Walpelk. 

National     i<  rtpneeotcd.      11.    Aa 

(guiKt  Emji'.MTiii^  .iml  l^nnobUng Foraigncn. 
count  of  the  Conduct  of  Lucd  Vitcount  To«i 
.Mi'rruriiit  Piililiiui ,  or.  Monthly  Scandal  upcmlhl 
(jureronicDt.  14  ;  and  lully.  Minute*  of  the  Vtm 
of  Moniieur  Mc<nagrr.  That  Lhis  lait  douffaty  pi 
front  tlie  taniefurgt'  Willi  Uic  tuat.  will  uiiiiicdlAt<t 
to  any  one  who  ihall  take  the  pain*  I  j 
atyle  and  long-winded  apinning  way  of  > 
•ame  io  nil  the  prodtictii'mi  of  thi*  celt  i 

Inthefil'  "   ■     17171, if   ■Uoyiri 

Stole, 'alt;  .-pa**age: — "  I  »l 

elude  Willi  "itm.  that  whcfva 

lul  Joum.-il  l:is  uw  laniitii  ut  June,  1717,  page  ii 
fald,  that  in  the  general  npiaiun,  lo  which  1  ea 
scribed,  the  forger  of  Motuieur  Uesnager'i  nilBab 
liertun  i  hatl  noi  long  befuro  occaiioa  tu  tUacribe  ai 
bler.Triuui  LiteraUun,  tc  One  Da  Fue  tlunkin^IWi 
paraoa  ini-anl  by  me,  ha*  lately  in  print  denied  U 
lie  the  author  ni  the  tjiid  foigery,  which,  thcfefll 
louk  out  I'ur  a  Kther.  Thi*  i*  all  the  auwsr  I  (he 
to  the  iciirrilitic-«  plentifully  beatowed  on  lac,  Hi 
idle  pretence  in  a  lung  advcrtiacuient  lately  pubiii 
1  khiill  never  de«fenil  h>  low  a*  tu  enter  the  Bill 
li*i*  either  with  branded  lie  Foe,  or  any  other  lai 
that  stiunp." 

Great  noUtienl  warmth  of  fading  ttea»  ta  baei 
between  Boyer  and  Dv  Foe,  which,  lo  the  atM 
former,  lulMidcd  by  the  following  printed  Moen* 
death  uf  the  latter  in  the  'FoliticBl  State'  for  Am 
"  About  ihe  end  of  thi*  month  died  Mr  Daniel 
■en.,  a  penoii  well  known  (or  hi*  oiunemoa  ant 
writing*  ,  bv  toiiui  of  wliioh  ii  appear*  iJiat  he  lU 
natural  gcniD*.  and  be  wo*  geueraiiy  looked  on  • 
who  ttiorooghly  undentood  the  thrary  of  Cnd*^ 
true  inicmt  oi  tiU*  nauon ;  bat  he  ^rvac  bard  I 
fbrtune  to  be  much  taken  notice  of  by  any  ~'''-irI<| 
*o  that  he  got  but  little  by  hi*  kiio«le4t«.' 

A'l  Some  Pentont  Vindicated  agaii 
of  the  Uefeclion.     London, 
The  authur  wa*  probably   R.  Vt'alpalc 

43  Remnrki  upon  Fcbriftiglutn  MiigniuiL. 

44  t'ld<j;elliini ;  or,  a  Dry  Answer  to  IC 

cocke.     1 7'ia 

45  The    Comical   Pilgrim ;    or.    Travel 

Cynick    Phiio»ophcr    througlt 


ITflP 


Wicked  Parts  of  the  World  ;  namely,  Edg- 
Wa]es,  Scotluad,  Ireland,  and  Hol- 
&C.  London.  172:1 
rgUnev  ai  thu  work  will  he  luflicieat  to  thow 
I  rauld  ool  luTe  been  the  author. 
upon  the  Conjuror  ;  or,  a  Collection 
or  turpruJD^  Storiei ;  with  Names,  f'laces, 
aod  particular  Circumstances  rclaliiiKto  Mr 
Duncan  Campbell,  eominonly  known  by  the 
Name  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  .Man  ;  und  thr 
ftnishing  Penetration  and  Merit  of  hit  Fro- 

>n».     Written  to  my  Lord .  by  a 

f,  who,  for  more  than  twenty  years  past, 
hut  made  it  her  buiiaets  to  observe  ali 
Tronsai-tions  in  the  Life  and  Convcrs.ition 
of  Mr  Campbell.  London :  sold  by  Mr 
Camjibell.  ut  the  Green-Hatch,  Bucking- 
ham Court,  Whitehall ;  and  at  Rurton*« 
Coffee  House,  Charing  Cross.     ]7'24.    8vo. 

pp.  '2ad. 

'  llitlM  mfaMqunt  MlitioiH  the  uune  of  Mrt  Eliia  Hay- 
,  (fee  aa*cU*t,  appoan  on  the  HUc  pofif,  and  there 
lac  mum  aof  reaion  for  depriving  her  at  thv  authur- 
kof  tbc  work. 

[The  Dumb  Projector.  Being  a  surprlsinjf 
Account  of  a  Trip  to  Elnlland,  made  by  Mr 
Duncan  Campbell.  With  the  Mauner  of 
his  Reception  and  Behaviour  there.  As 
airo  the  various  and  diverting  Occurrences 
that  happened  an  his  Departure.  London  : 
pnnted  for  W.  EUis  and  others.  1725.  8vo. 
jBp.  40.     Price  6d. 

The  Friendly  Demon ;  or,  the  Generous  Ap- 
parition. Being  a  true  Narrative  of  a  mira- 
culous Cure,  newly  performed  upon  that 
bmous  Deaf  atid  Dumb  Ccntlcni>ui,  Dr 
Dimc^in  Campbell,  by  a  familiur  Spirit  that 
appeared  to  him  in  a  White  Surplice,  like  a 
Cathedral  Singing- Boy.  London:  printed 
lad  sold  by  J.  Roberts,  in  Warwick  laue. 
1796. 


If,  bry  ourseiMca,  «pirl«»  we  perceive. 
Or  from  the  «trength  of  fancy,  wtj  bclifve. 
No  faalt  do  we  cominU  llut  merilA  blame. 
If  to  the  public  wc  rv|K'Bt  the  taioe- 
For,  wbcdicr  by  tiur  cyM,  we  ipcctici  tea 
Ur  by  a  tecond  light,  wc  mu*t  a(T««, 
Thingi  arc  to  u>  a»  they  appear  10  be. 
Thc«c  work*  would  aUo  itpfcu  to  bo  the  produetioni  of 
Mn  Haywood. 

49  Tour    through    the  Austrian   Netberlonds. 
1725. 
By  Mackay,  the  author  of  •  The  Journey  through  Sng- 
land,'  already  referred  to. 

M  The  Four  Yrnrs"  Voyages  of  Captain  Roberts. 
London.     1726- 
Thii  work,  of  which  there  waaa  new  edition  In  I«1S,  w«* 
written,  in  all  probability,    by  Chetwood,  the  author  of 
■The  Adventurei  of  Captain  Robert  Boyle.' 

51  Dissectio   Mentis    H«mon8B ;  or,  a    Satrrie 

Essay  on  Modern  Critics,  Stage  and  Epic 
Poets.  Translators,  Drolls,  111- Repute,  Bu- 
rials, Great  Guns  and  Guopowdcr.  Physi- 
cians, Steep,  Politicians,  Patrons,  Necessity, 
Philnsophcrsi.  PropheU,  Conjurors,  Witches, 
Astrologers,  Stars,  Gypsies,  Cunninsj  Men, 
Physiognomy,  Giants,  Human  Coraptexions, 
Fictitious  Beings.  Elves  or  Fairiesi,  Appa- 
ritions,  Men  of  Business,  Wealth,  Pride  and 
Avarice,  Virtue  and  Sense,  Couruge,  Honour, 
Education,  Converssiion,  Travail,  a  Vicious 
Taste,  a  City  and  Country  Life.  Fl.ittery, 
Law,  Cuftom  and  Reason,  Free-Thinking, 
Religion,  Priestcraft,  Publick  Justice,  Leurn- 
ing  nnd  Lenmed  Men.  Curious  Art*,  Love 
and  Friendship,  Ambition. Truth,  Greatneaa, 
and  Life.  London  :  printed  for  T.  Warner, 
1730.     8vo.  pp.  HX). 

52  Life    of    Mrs    Christian     Davis,    otherwise 

Mother  Ross.     I-ondon.     1740. 

The  idea  that  thif 
•ince  been  abandoned 
with  the  anbject. 


I  ti  the  produrtiuu  of  Oe  Foe  tut  long 
led  by  every  penon  at  all  soqnainted 
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I  Hon  the  timo  U  come  at  last  when  the 
mice  of  moderate  principles  may  be  heard. 
Hith'rto  the  noise  has  been  so  great,  and  the 
prejodices  and  passions  of  men  so  strong,  that  it 
bid  been  but  in  vain  to  offer  at  any  argument, 
or  for  any  man  to  talk  of  giving  a  reason  for  bis 
■etioDs ;  and  this  alone  has  been  the  cause  why, 
wbtn  other  men,  who,  I  think,  have  less  to  say 
in  their  own  defence,  are  appealing  to  the  public, 
ud  struggling  to  defend  themselves,  I  alone  have 
b«n  silent  under  the  infinite  clamours  and  re- 
fmches,  causeless  curses,  unusual  thrcatenings, 
uithe  most  unjust  and  injurious  treatment  In 
«he«orid. 

Ikear  much  of  people's  calling  out  to  punish 
theinilty,  but  very  few  are  concerned  to  clear 
the  innocent.  I  hope  some  will  be  inclined  to 
jidge  fanpartially,  and  have  yet  reserved  so  much 
of  the  Christian  as  to  believe,  and  at  least  to 
iMpcthat  a  rational  creature  cannot  abandon 
biaseV  so  as  to  act  without  some  reason,  and 
;  ttt  iriHing  not  only  to  have  me  defend  myself, 
bnt  to  be  able  to  answer  for  me  where  they  hear 
■M  causelessly  insulted  by  others,  and,  there- 
fcrt,  are  willing  to  have  such  just  arguments 
pot  into  their  mouths  as  the  cause  will  bear. 

As  for  those  who  are  prepossessed,  and  ac- 
toniing  to  the  modern  justice  of  parties  are  re- 
»l*ed  to  be  so,  let  them  go  ;  I  am  not  arguing 
*ith  them,  but  against  them ;  they  act  so  con- 
'Wfy  to  justice,  to  reason,  to  religion,  so  con- 
j  tfwy  to  the  rules  of  Christians  and  of  ^ood  man- 
»cn,  that  they  are  not  to  be  argued  with,  but  to 
^  exposed,  or  entirely  n^lected.  I  have  a 
Koeipt  against  all  the  uneasiness  which  it  may 
be  supposed  to  give  me,  and  that  is,  to  contemn 
•lander,  and  think  it  not  worth  the  least  concern ; 
"either  should  I  think  it  worth  while  to  give  any 
^txwer  to  it,  if  it  were  not  on  some  other  accounts 
of  "Uch  I  shall  speak  as  I  go  on.  If  any  young 
tDU  uk  me  why  I  am  in  such  haste  to  publish 
this  matter  at  this  time,  among  many  other 
good  reasons  which  I  could  give,  these  are 
>onie:_ 

!•  I  think  I  have  long  enough  been  made 
•f«hi/a  Vulgi,  and  homo  the  weight  of  general 
••wider ;  and  I  should  be  wanting  to  truth,  to 
">y  lamDy,  and  to  myself,  if  I  did  not  give  a  fair 
*'xl  tme  state  of  my  conduct,  for  impartial  men 


to  judge  of,  when  I  am  no  more  in  being  to 
answer  for  myself. 

2.  By  the  hints  of  mortality,  and  by  the  In- 
firmities of  a  life  of  sorrow  and  fatigue,  I  have 
reason  to  think  I  am  not  a  great  way  off  from, 
if  not  very  near  to,  the  great  ocean  of  eternity, 
and  the  time  may  not  be  long  ere  I  embark  on 
the  last  voyage.  Wherefore,  I  think  I  should 
even  accounts  with  this  world  before  I  go,  that  no 
actions  (slanders)  may  lie  against  my  heirs,  exe- 
cutors, administrators,  and  assigns,  to  disturb 
them  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  their  fa- 
ther's (character)  inheritance. 

3.  I  fear— God  grant  I  have  not  a  second 
sight  in  it— that  this  lucid  interval  of  temper  and 
moderation,  which  shines,  though  dimly  too, 
upon  us  at  this  time,  will  be  but  of  short  con- 
tinuance, and  that  some  men,  who  know  not  bow 
to  use  the  advantage  God  has  put  into  their 
hands  with  moderation,  will  push,  in  spite  of  the 
best  prince  in  the  world,  at  such  extravagant 
things,  and  act  with  such  an  intemperate  fot- 
wardness,  as  will  revive  the  beats  and  animosi- 
ties which  wise  and  good  men  were  in  hopes 
should  be  allayed  by  the  happy  accession  of  the 
king  to  the  throne. 

It  is  and  ever  was  my  opinion,  that  modera- 
tion u  the  only  virtue  by  which  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  this  nation  can  be  preserved. 
Even  the  king  himself— -I  believe  his  majesty  will 
allow  me  that  freedom — can  only  be  happy  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  crown  by  a  moderative  admi- 
nistration. If  his  majesty  should  be  obliged,  con- 
trary to  his  known  disposition,  to  join  with  in- 
temperate councils,  if  it  does  not  lessen  his 
security,  I  am  persuaded  it  will  lessen  his  satis- 
faction. It  cannot  be  pleasant  or  agreeable, 
and  I  think  it  cannot  be  safe,  to  any  just  prince, 
to  rule  over  a  divided  people,  split  into  incensed 
and  exasperated  parties.  Though  a  skilful  ma- 
riner may  have  courage  to  master  a  tempest,  and 
goes  fearless  through  a  storm,  yet  he  can  never 
be  said  to  delight  in  the  danger ;  a  fresh,  fair 
gale,  and  a  quiet  sea,  is  the  pleasure  of  his 
voyage,  and  we  have  a  saying  worth  notice  to 
them  that  are  othemisc  minded,  "  Qui  amal  pe- 
ricutum,  peritbat  in  illo." 

To  attain  at  the  happy  calm,  which,  as  I  say, 
is  the  safety  of  Britain,  is  the  question  which 
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thnaid  DOW  move  lu  all ;  and  he  would  merit  to  be 
caiiod  the  nation's  pfaytician  that  could  pr«)cribe 
the  ipecific  for  it.  I  thick  [  may  be  allowed  to 
My,  •  oonqont  of  parties  will  never  do  it :  a 
bai«oor  of  parties  may.  Some  are  for  the 
fanner;  tbey  talk  high  of  panuhments,  letting 
btcMxi,  riirven^ng  the  treatment  they  hare  met 
wiifa.  aud  tbe  like.  If  they,  not  knowing  what 
■pint  they  are  of,  think  thu  the  course  to  be 
lak<.-n,  let  them  try  their  bands ;  1  (.hall  give 
Ibtrm  op  for  lo«t,  and  look  for  their  downfal  ^on: 
that  time :  for  tbe  ruin  of  all -such  tempers  slum- 
bereih  not. 

Jt  is  msoy  years  that  I  have  professed  my* 
self  an  eoemy  to  all  precipitations  in  public 
administrations;  and  often  I  have  attempted 
to  show,  that  hot  councils  have  ever  been 
destructive  to  tboM!  who  have  made  use  of  them. 
Todeed,  they  have  not  always  been  a  disadvan- 
tage to  the  nation,  as  in  King  James  II's  reign, 
wben,  as  I  have  o(l«o  said  in  print,  his  precipi. 
tatioa  was  the  safety  of  us  all ;  and  if  he  had 
proceeded  temperately  and  politicly,  we  bad  been 
undone,     ftlir  quern  facimiL 

But  these  tilings  have  been  spoken  when 
yoor  ferment  has  been  too  high  for  oniihing 
to  be  heard  ;  whether  you  will  hear  it  now  or  no, 
I  know  not ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  I  said,  I 
fear  tbe  present  cessation  of  party  arms  will  not 
h<>ld  long.  These  arc  some  of  the  reasons  why 
J  think  this  is  the  proper  juncture  far  me  to  give 
some  account  of  myself,  and  of  my  past  conduct 
to  the  world ;  and  that  I  may  do  this  as  tfii-ctu* 
ally  as  I  can,  being  perhaps  never  more  to  »peak 
from  the  press,  I  shall,  as  concisely  as  I  can,  give 
an  abridgment  of  my  own  liistor)'  during  the 
few  unhappy  years  I  have  employed  myself,  or 
been  employed,  in  public  in  the  world. 

Misfortunes  in  business  bavins;  unhinged  roe 
from  matters  of  trade,  it  was  about  the  yt-ar 
1994  when  I  was  invited  by  some  merchants, 
with  whom  J  had  corresponded  abroad,  and  ^ome 
also  at  home,  to  settle  at  Cadix,  in  Spain,  and 
that  with  offers  of  verj'  good  commissions.  But 
Providence,  which  had  other  work  for  roe  to  do, 
placed  a  secret  aversion  in  my  mind  to  quittiug 
Hnglond  upon  any  account,  and  made  mc  refuse 
the  best  onen  of  that  kind,  to  be  concerned  with 
some  ctniaenl  persons  at  home  in  proposing 
Ways  and  means  to  the  government,  for  raising 
money  to  supply  tlie  occasions  of  the  war  then 
newly  begun.  Sometime  after  this  1  was,  with- 
out the  least  application  of  mine,  and  being  then 
seventy  niUes  from  London,  sent  for  to  be  ac- 
countant to  the  commisaioners  of  the  glass  duty, 
in  which  service  I  cuntinucd  to  the  detenninatiou 
of  their  commission. 

During  this  time  there  came  out  a  vile  ab- 
horred pamphlet,  in  very  ill  verse,  written  by 
one  -Mr  Tutchin,  and  called  '  The  Foreigner*,'  in 
which  the  author — who  he  was  1  then  knew  not — 
fell  personally  upon  the  king  himself,  and  tlicn 
upon  the  Dutch  nation;  and  after  having  re- 
proached his  majesty  with  crimes  that  hia  worst 
enemy  could  nut  think  of  without  horror,  he 
sums  up  all  in  the  odious  name  of  roREiGM.H. 

This  Iille4t  me  with  a  kind  of  rage  against  the 
book,  and  gave  birth  to  a  trifle,  which  I  never 
conid  hope  »houtd  have  met  with  so  general  un 
accirplaAkofl  01  It  did :   1  mean  *  The  True-bom 


Englishman.'    How   this  poem  wu  the  occa- 
sion of  my  being  known  to  his  majesty ;  ho*  t 
was  afterwards  received  by  him ;  how  emploj^j 
and  bow,   above  my  capacity  of  deservb 
warded,  is  no  part  of  the  present  case.  Uid 
mentioned  here,  as  I  take  all  occasions  to 
the  expressing  the  honour  I  ever  preten. 
the    immortal    and    glorious    memory  vX 
greatest  and  best  of  princes,  and  ivhom  It 
my  honour  and  advantage  to  coll  master,  ai 
OS  sovereign ;  whose  goodness  to  me  i  never 
got,  neither  can  forget ;  and  whose  memory  [ 
never  patiently  beard  abused,  nor  ever  can  d« 
so ;  and  who,  had  he  lived,  would  never  havearf- 
fered  ne  to  be  treated  as  I  have  been  in  tU 
world.     But   Heaven  for  our  sins  removed 
in  judgment.     How  for  the  treatment  ht 
with  from  the  nation  he  came  to  save,  and 
deliverance  he  finished,  was  admitted  by   Hi 
to  be  a  means  of  his  death,  I  desire  to  fo 
their  sakes  who  arc  guilty  ;  and  if  this  c^Ui  snj 
of  it  to  mind,  it  is  mentioned  to  move  (hrtn  t« 
treat  him  better  who  is  now.  with  likf  : 
of  goodness  and  clemency,  appointed  V' 
the  constitution  to  be  their  5o^  ■  ■'■ ' 
that  protects   righteous  prinrc* 
juries  they  receive  from  an  ungr.it 
giving  them  up  to  the  confusions  tbeir  madwS 
leads  them  to. 

And  in  their  just  acclamations  at    I' 
accession  of  his  present  majesty  to  thi 
cannot  but  adwse  them  to  look  back    > 
mind  who  it  rus  that   first  guided   t):. 
family  of  Hanover,  and  to  pass  by  all  • 
branches  of  Oilcans  and  Savoy  ;  recp- 
just  authority  of  PaxUameot   in   the   : 
right  of  limiting  the  succession,  atui  .•-!  i'.,,-      . 
that  glorious  maxim  of  our  settlcuH  n|.  \  r  .  i!i_. 
it  is  inconsistent  KJth  the  tonstiiuti-m  •  '  •' 

'tenant  kingdom  to  be   governed   b> 
prince.     I  »ay,  let  them  call  to  tnind  v 
that  guideil  their  thoughts  fir^t  to  the  prutouat 
race  of  our  own  kings  in  the  bouse  of  Hanover. 
and  that  it  is  to  King  William,  next  to  Heavca 
itself,  to  whom  we  owe  the  enjming  o  pro*cstaat 
king  at  this  time.    I  need  not  go  back,  to  thr  )>!■'. 
ticulars  of  his  majesty's  condncl  in  thut   afTi  r 
Ills  journey  in  person  to  the  coiiutry  of   Hunm-  ■ 
audthccourt  01  Z«ll ;  bis  particular  mona^esirat  of 
the  aflair  afterwards  at  home,  perfecting  the dcApi 
by  namin);  the  illustrious  family  to  the  nation,  sod 
brioging  about  a  parliamentary  settlement  toefl<ct 
it ;  entailing  the  crown  thereby  in  so  off~»ti.il  • 

f  manner  us  we  see  has  been  iufficient  ' 
tbe  worst  designs  of  our  Jscooite  pc. 
half  of  the  Pretender  ;    a  s«'ttl' 
with  the  subsequent  nets  whi<.h   : 
the  union  with  Scotland,  which  i> 
able,  that  gave  a  complete   sati^l 
who  knew  and  understood  il,  ami 
terrible  apprehensions  of  the  I'r 
somc  entertained)  from  the  mind- 
were  yet  as  xealous  against  hii^ 
sible  lur  any  to  be.     Upon  this 
shall   show    presently,    1   groundnj    u 
vrhiih  1  pftrd  cjsiircsscd,  viz.,  that   I  il 
it  pubsibic  the  Jat  ubitcs  could  ever  »• 
idol  here,  and   I  think  my  opinion     . 

justified  in  the  consequences ;  of  whi 

bye. 


Thii  disreuion,  at  a  debt  to  the  glorious  me- 
IMrjr  of  King  William,  I  could  not  in  juitice 
lit ;  ind  a*  the  reign  of  hi«  pretent  majesty  i« 
nwd  Itappj,  uml  looked  upon  u  a  bleuinff 
h«ttvcti  by  us,  it  will  roost  necessurily  leac 
to  bless  (he  rnemnp)'  of  King  Williun,  to  whom 
•t  owe  io  much  of  it.  Hot*  ewflf  oould  bia  ma* 
}  have  lead  ns  to  other  branches,  nboM  re- 
lien  to  the  crowD  mis^lit  have  hud  large  pre- 
I  What  prince  but  would  have  submitted 
tduooted  a  suooeasor  of  his  race  in  the 
It  raii^oo  for  the  take  of  such  a  crown  7 
king,  who  hod  our  happiness  in  view, 
Mw  as  far  into  it  as  any  human  tight  couid 
'fnietrate;  who  knew  ktc  were  not  to  be  go- 
•enied  by  inexperienced  youths ;  that  the  pro- 
iestaot  religion  was  not  to  be  estoblbhed  by  poli- 
tical converts;  and  that  princes,  under  French 
bMoeoce,  or  initrw:ted  in  Fn>nch  politics,  were 
not  proper  instruments  to  preserve  the  Liberties 
at  Britain,  (rsed  his  eyes  upon  the  family  which 
■ow  posaesses  the  crown,  as  not  only  ha^-ing  an 
■adoubted  relation  to  it  by  blood,  but  as  being 
Int  and  principally  zealous  nnd  (powerful  «s- 
of  the  protestunt  religion  and  interest 
popery ;  oitd,  secondly,  stored  with  a 
saecession  of  worthy  and  promising 
braiKbvs,  who  appeared  equal  to  the  weight  of 
gmremotent,  qualified  to  Aii  a  throne  and  guide 
a  naiion,  which,  without  reflection,  are  not 
Ctawd  to  be  the  mo^t  easy  to  rule  in  the  worid. 

Whether  the  consequence  has  been  a  credit  to 
King  William's  judgment  I  need  not  say.  I  am 
aet  writing  paoe^rics  here,  but  doing  justice  to 
the  tnemoty  of  the  king  my  maitcr,  whom  I 
have  bad  tbe  honour  very  often  to  hear  eipress 
hioMeif  with  great  satisfnction  in  having  brought 


of  the  former  wer*  with  very  little  justice  pleased 
to  run  up  afterwards  to  on  extreme  very  pcmi- 
cious  to  both. 

But  I  am  gone  too  tar  in  this  part.     I  return 
to  my  own  story. 

In  the  interval  of  these  things,  and  daring  tlie 
beat  of  the  first  fury  of  high-llyiiig,  I  fell  a  sacri- 
fice for  writing  against  the  rage  and  madness  of 
that  high  party,  and  in  the  service  of  the  dis- 
I  senters.  What  juttice  I  met  with,  and,  above  all, 
what  mercy,  is  too  well  known  to  need  repeti- 
tion. 

This  introduction  is  made  that  it  may  bring  me 
to  what  has  been  the  foundution  of  all  my  further 
concern  in  public  aifoin,  and  will  produce  a  suSk- 
dcnt  reason  for  my  adhering  to  those  whose  obli> 
gution»  upon  me  were  too  strong  to  be  resisted, 
even  when  many  things  were  done  by  them 
which  I  could  not  approve ;  and  for  this  reoaon 
it  is  that  1  think  it  necessary  to  distinguish  how 
far  I  did  or  did  not  adhere  to,  or  join  in  or  with, 
the  persons  or  conduct  of  the  late  government : 
and  those  who  are  willing  to  judge  with  impar- 
tiality and  charity,  will  see  reason  to  use  me  th« 
more  tenderly  in  their  thoughts,  when  they 
I  weigh  tbe  particulars. 

I  will  make  no  retiections  upon  the  treatment 
I  met  with  from  the  |>cople  I  sufTere^l  for,  or  how 
I  was  abandoned  even  in  my  suflerings,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  acknowledged  the  service  I 
had  been  to  Ihoir  cause;  but  1  must  mention  it 
to  let  you  know  thut  Mhilc  I  lay  fricndleu  and 
distressed  in  the  prison  of  Ne«vi;iite,  ray  family 
ruined,  and  myself  without  hope  of  deliverance,  a 
mcatage  was  brought  me  from  a  person  of  houour, 
who,  UU  that  time,  I  had  never  had  tbe  least  ac- 
quaiatance  with,  or  knowledge  of,  other  than  by 


the  aeltloment  of  tbe  succession  to  so  good  an  '  fame,  or  by  sight,  at  we  know  men  of  quality  by 
iatae ;  and,  to  repeat  his  majesty's  own  words,  j  seeing  them  on  pnblic  occasions.  1  gave  no  pre- 
that  be  knew  no  pricKc  in  Europe  so  fit  to  be  n  sent  answer  to  the  person  wlio  brought  ii.  having 
Klag  of  England  as  tbe  Elector  of  Hanover.     I     not  duly  weighed  the  import  of  tbe  message^ 


persaaded,  without  any  flattery,  that  if  it 
•hoald  not  every  way  answer  the  expectations 
bis  mi^esty  had  of  it,  the  fault  will  be  our  own. 
CSod  grant  the  King  may  have  more  comfort  of 
Ua  crown  than  we  sufTorcd  King  William  to 
have  I 

The  king  being  dead,  and  the  queen  pro- 
eUhaed,  the  hot  men  of  that  side,  as  the  hot  men 
of  aD  tides  do,  thinking  the  game  in  their  own 
batids.  and  all  other  people  under  thdr  feat,  ha> 
gaa  to  run  out  into  those  mad  extremes,  and  pre*' 
cipHate  themselves  hito  such  measures  as,  ac- 
•Ardiog  to  the  fate  of  all  intemperate  eouncils, 
ended  in  their  own  confusion,  and  threw  them  at  | 
hiat  out  of  the  saddle. 

The  queen,  who,  though  willing  to  favour  the 
^feKb-church  party,  did  not  therebv  design  the 
^Bb  bT  those  whom  she  did  not  employ,  was  soon 
'■ttmed  at  their  wild  conduct,  and  turned  them 
oat»  adbering  to  the  moderate  counsels  of  those 
bo  better  understood,  or  more  faithfully  pur- 
Ker  majesty's  and  the  country's  intiotHit. 
turn  fell  Sir  Edward  Seymour's  party, 
so  the  high  men  were  then  called ;  and  to 
tarn  we  owe  the  conversion  of  several  other 
men.  who  became  whi^  on  that  occasion, 
it  Is  known  they  were  not  before  :  which 
aAerwardt  begat  that  unkind  distioc- 
old  whig  and  modern  whig,  which  some 


Tlie  message  was  by  word  of  mouth  tbut: — 
"  Pray,  ask  that  gentleman  what  I  can  do  for 
him  ?"  But  in  return  to  this  kind  and  generous 
message,  I  immediately  took  my  pen  and  ink  and 
wrote  the  story  of  the  blind  man  in  the  gospel. 
who  followed  our  Saviour,  and  to  whom  our 
Messed  Lord  put  the  question,  "  What  wilt  thoo 
that  I  should  do  unto  thee  ?''  Who,  as  if  he  had 
made  it  stranxe  that  such  a  question  should  be 
asked,  or  as  if  he  had  said  that  1  am  blind,  and 
yet  ask  me  what  thou  shait  do  for  me?  My 
answer  is  plain  in  my  misery,  "  Lord,  that  I  may 
receive  ray  sighL" 

F  needed  not  to  make  the  application.  And 
from  this  time,  although  I  lay  four  months  in 
prison  ailer  this,  and  heard  no  more  of  it,  yet 
from  this  time,  as  I  learned  aAerwards,  this  noble 
person  made  it  his  business  to  have  my  case  re- 
presented to  her  majesty,  and  methods  taken  for 
ray  deliverance. 

I  mention  this  part,  because  I  am  no  more  to 
forget  the  obligation  upon  me  to  the  queen,  than 
to  my  first  benefactor. 

When  her  majesty  came  to  have  the  truth  of 
the  case  laid  before  her,  I  soon  felt  the  effects  of 
her  royal  goodness  and  compassion.  And  first, 
her  majesty  declared,  that  she  left  all  that  inatlur 
to  a  certain  person,  and  did  not  think  he  would 
have  nsed  ma  in  tuob  a  msnuer.     Prubahy  Uusu 
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what  minitten  hor  mnjctty  wo*  picaied  to  em- 
ploy; my  drtty  was  to  ^o  along  with  cver\ 
miDMtry.  «o  far  u  they  tlld  nnt  break  in  upon 
the  cAQHitution,  and  thi*  laws  and  llbortiet  of  my 
country;  my  p«rt  bciiiif  only  the  duty  of  a  »ub- 
ject.  v'\t.  to  submit  to  all  lawful  commands,  and 
to  enter  into  no  itervice  which  was  not  justifidble 
by  the  lawn  :  to  oil  which  I  Lave  exactly  obliged 
my«oIf, 

By  thlt,  I  was  providentially  cast  back  upon 
my  oHKinul  beoefoctori  who,  according  to  his 
wnntcd  goodnets,  was  piftaied  to  lay  my  caae  be- 
fore hf r  majesty ;  and  thereby  I  preserved  my 
interest  in  her  majesty's  favour,  but  without  any 
engagement  of  service. 

As  for  consideration,  pension,  gratiScatlon.  or 
reward,  I  declarfi  to  all  the  world  I  hiive  lia<l 
nnae,  esoept  only  that  old  appointment  whirh 
her  majesty  was  pleated  to  make  me  in  the  days 
of  the  ministry  of  my  l^rd  Godolplua  ;  of  which 
I  have  spoken  already,  and  which  wai  for  ser- 
vice* done  in  a  foreign  country  Kome  years  be- 
fore. Neither  have  I  been  employed,  directed, 
or  ordered  by  my  lord  treasurer  aforesaid  to  do, 
or  not  to  do.  anything  in  the  iilTtdrs  of  the  un- 
happy tliflerente*  which  have  so  long  perplekrd 
us,  and  for  which  I  have  suffered  so  many,  and 
liuoh  unjust  reprottclies. 

I  como  next  to  eoter  into  the  matters  of  fact, 
and  whiit  it  is  t  have  done,  or  not  done,  whid) 
may  justify  the  treatment  I  have  met  with  ; 
and  lirsl,  for  the  negative  part,  what  1  have  not 
done. 

The  first  thing  in  the  unhappy  breaches  which 
have  fiilirn  out.  is  the  hcnping  up  t-cundal  upon 
iho  persons  and  conduct  of  men  of  honour  on 
one  side  as  well  m  on  the  other  ;  thnse  unwor- 
thy methods  of  fulling  upon  one  another  by  per- 
sonal c.'dumny  iind  reproach.  This  1  have  oflcn 
in  print  compl:iined  of  as  an  unchristian,  unfile- 
oerous,  and  unjustiflnble  practice.  Not  a  word 
can  be  found  in  nil  i  have  written  reflecting  on 
the  persons  or  conduct  of  any  of  the  former 
ministry.  I  aened  her  maj«sty  under  their  ad- 
ministration :  they  acted  honourably  and  justly 
in  every  transaction  in  which  1  had  the  honour 
to  be  concerned  with  theui,  and  I  never  pub- 
lished or  said  anything  dishonourable  of  any  of 
I  hem  in  my  life  -.  nor  can  the  worst  enemy  I  have 
produce  any  such  thing  against  me.  1  always 
regretted  the  change,  and  looked  upon  it  as  a 
great  diuster  to  the  nation  in  general,  I  am  sure 
it  was  so  to  me  in  particular ;  nnd  the  divisions 
and  feudi  among  parties  which  followed  that 
change  were  doubtless  a  disaster  to  us  all. 

The  next  thing  that  followed  the  change  was 
the  peace  t  no  man  can  say  tluit  ever  I  once  said 
in  my  life  that  1  approved  of  the  peace.  1  wrote 
a  public  paper  at  tlmt  time,  and  there  it  remains 
upon  record  iigiiinst  me.  I  printed  it  openly, 
and  that  so  ploiniy  as  others  duriti  not  do,  that  I 
did  not  like  the  peace  ;  neither  that  which  n-as 
marie,  nor  that  which  whs  before  making:  that 
I  thought  the  prutestant  interest  w.is  i>ot  taken 
eitre  of  in  cither;  that  the  peace  I  was  for  was 
such  as  should  neither  Imvc  given  the  Spanish 
monarchy  to  the  houso  of  Bourbon  nor  to  the 
hout'C  of  Austria,  but  that  this  bone  of  ooiiten- 
linn  should  have  been  broken  to  pieces,  that  it 
might  not  bo  dangerous  to   Europe ;  and  that 


theprotestont  powent,  vir.  Britain  and  the  States. 
should  have  so  strengthened  and  fortified  their  io« 
terest  by  their  sharing  the  commerce  and  strength 
of  Spain,  as  should  have  made  them  no  mora 
afraid  either  of  France  or  the  Emperor  -.  so  that 
the  protestont  interest  should  have  been  superior 
to  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  been  in  no  more 
danger  of  exorbitant  power,  whether  French  or 
Austrian.  This  was  the  peace  I  always  argued 
for,  pursuant  to  the  design  of  King  William  in 
the  Treaty  of  Partition,  aad  pursuant  to  that 
article  of  the  grand  alliance  which  was  directed 
by  tltc  stiine  glorious  hand  at  the  beginning  of 
this  la»>t  war,  viz.  that  all  we  should  conquorfai 
the  Spanish  West  Imlies  should  be  our  own. 

This  was  with  a  true  design  that  England  and 
Hollimd  should  have  turned  their  nnvul  j>ower, 
which  was  eminently  superior  to  that  of  France, 
to  the  conquist  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  by 
which  the  channel  of  trade  and  return  of  bullion, 
which  now  enriches  tho  ooemies  of  both,  had 
been  ours ;  and  as  the  wealth,  so  the  strength 
of  the  world  had  been  in  protettant  huMk 
Spain,  whoever  had  it,  must  then  have  been  d«« 
pi'ndent  upon  us.  Tlie  bouw!  of  Bourbon  woald 
have  found  it  so  poor  without  us,  a*;  to  be  scarce 
worth  Girhliog  for :  and  the  people  so  averse  to 
ihcm,  for  want  of  their  commerce,  as  not  lo 
makp  it  ever  likely  that  France  could  keep  it. 

This  was  the  foundation  I  ever  acted  upon 
with  relation  to  the  peace.  It  is  true,  that  wheo 
it  wa$  made,  and  could  not  be  otherwise,  I  thouplit 
our  butiineS!)  was  to  make  the  best  o/  it,  ond 
rather  to  inquire  what  improvements  were  to  be 
made  of  it,  than  to  be  continually  exclaiming  at 
those  who  made  it ;  and  where  the  objection 
lies  against  this  patt,  I  cannot  yet  see. 

While  1  »poke  of  things  in  tlii^i  manner,  I  bore 
infinite  reproaches  from  clamouring  pens,  of  be- 
ing in  the  French  interest,  being  hired  and  bribed 
to  defend  a  bad  peace,  nnd  the  like;  and  mo4 
of  this  was  upon  a  supposition  of  my  writing,  or 
being  the  author  of,  abundance  of  pumphleii 
which  came  out  every  day,  and  which  I  had  no 
h.ind  in.  And  indeed,  as  I  shall  observe  again 
by  and  bye;  this  was  one  of  the  greatest  piecfs 
of  injustice  thnt  could  be  done  me,  and  which  I 
liibour  itill  under  without  any  redress;  that 
whenever  any  piece  comes  out  w'hich  is  not  liketl, 
1  ain  immediately  charged  with  being  the  author: 
and  very  often  the  first  knowledge  I  have  had  nf 
a  book  being  published,  has  been  from  seeing 
tMysolf  abused  for  being  the  author  of  it.  in  soint 
nth'T  pumphlft  published  in  answer  to  It. 

Fiiiding  myself  treated  in  thi?  manner,  I  de* 
ulined  writing  at  all.  and  for  a  great  part  oft 
year  never  set  pen  to  pjipcr,  except  in  the  publii? 
paper  called  tho  '  Review.'  After  this  I  wai 
lonj;  abucnt  in  the  north  of  England ;  and.  ob- 
scrvio;;  the  insolence  of  the  Jacobite  party,  and 
how  they  inMnii.itod  fine  things  into  the  htidi 
of  the  rrtinmoa  people  of  the  right  and  claim  of 
the  Pretender,  and  of  the  great  things  he  woald 
do  for  us  if  he  was  to  come  in  ;  of  his  beinf  to 
turn  a  protestant,  of  his  being  resolved  to  maifl* 
tain  our  liberties,  support  our  friends,  give  liberty 
to  dissenters,  and  the  like  ;  and  finding  that  the 
people  began  to  he  deluded,  and  thnt  the  Jaoo< 
bitea  gained  ground  among  them  by  these  iniia- 
uations,  1  thought  it  the  b*?Bt  serviee  I  could  do 
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the  protesUnt  interest,  uid  the  best  way  to  open 

k|>eople's  eyes  of  the  protcstant  guccessiOD,  if! 

I  took  some  course  effectually  to  alarm  the  people 
with  what  they  really  ought  to  expect,  if  the 
Pretender  should  come  to  be  king.  And  this 
Btadc  me  set  pen  to  paper  again. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  aRirmalive  part,  or 
to  «h>>t  really  I  have  dooe ;  and  in  thin,  1  am 
sorry  to  say,  I  have  one  of  the  foulest,  most  un- 

I  JBst,  and  uuchristian  clamours  to  complain  of, 
tlut  any  man  has  sufleroJ,  I  believe,  since  the 
<Uys  of  ibe  tyranny  of  King  James  the  Second. 
Hie  fact  ij  thus  : 

In  order  to  detect  the  influence  of  Jacobite 
rtniMaries,  as  above,  the  first  lluii|(  I  wrote  was 
t  imall  tract,  called  *  A  Seasonable  Caution  ;* 
k  book  sincerely  written  to  open  the  eyes  of 
"'  -    ij^-oorant  Country   people,  ond  to  warn 

-t  the  subtle  insinuanons  of  the  orais- 
-- .  -  L.  lilt  Pretender;  and  that  it  might  be 
clicccuui  to  that  purpose,  I  prevailed  with  .wvcral 
of  my  friends  to  give  them  away  among  the  poor 
people,  all  over  England,  especially  in  the  north ; ' 
«nd  several  thousands  were  actually  given  away, 
ttie  pric-e  being  reduced  m>  low.  that  the  barei 
npcnsc  of  paper  and  press  wiu  only  preserved, 
that  every  one  might  be  convinced  that  nothing! 
•f  gain  was  designed,  but  a  sincere  endeavour  to 
do  a  public  good,  and  asiiit   to  keep  the  people 

'wircly  io  the  interest  of  the  prntestant  suc< 

I  cession. 

Next  to  this,  and  with  the  same  sincere  design, 
I  wrote  two  pamphlets,  one  entitled,  'What  if 

.U>c  Pretender  ihouldcome?'  the  other,  '  Keasons 
•t  the   Succession  of  the  Houso  of  Han> 

Nothing  con  be  more  plain   than  that  the 

ties  of  these  books  were  amutcments.  in  order 

to  put  the  books  into  the  haada  of  those  people 

whom  tbe  Jacobites  had  deluded,  and  to  bring 

them  to  be  read  by  them.  | 

Previous  to  what  I  shall  farther  lay  of  these  i 
books.  I  must  observe,  that  all  these  books  met, 
with  so  general  a  reception  and  approbation 
unoDg  those  who  were  most  sincere  for  the  pro.  | 
tntaat  succession,  that  they  sent  them  all  over 
the   kingdom,  and   recommended  them  to  the 

'opl<>  as  excellent  and  useful  pieces;  insomuch. 

at  about  seven  editions  of  them  were  printed,  1 

id  they  were  reprinted  in  other  places.  And' 
t  do  protest,  had  his  present  majesty,  then  Elcc-j 
tor  of  Hanover,  given  me  a  thous-ind  pounds  to 
have  written  for  the  interest  of  his  successinn,  I 
and  to  expose  and  render  the  interest  of  the  i 
Pretender  odious  and  ridiculous,  I  could  have 
done  nothing  more  eflTectual  to  those  purposes  I 
than  these  books  were. 

Aod  that  I  may  make  my  worit  enemies,  to 
whom  this  Is  a  fair  appeal,  judges  of  this,  I  must 
taJic  leave,  by  and  bye.  to  repeat  some  of  the  ex- 
ions  in  these  books,  which  were  direct  and 
d  no  explanation,  which  I  think  no  mun  that 
was  in  the  interest  of  the  Pretendtr,  nuy,  which 
no  man  hut  one  who  was  entirely  in  the  interest 
ot  the  Hnnover  succession,  could  write. 

Nothing  can  be  severer  in  the  fate  of  a  man 

an  to  act  so  between  two  parties,  that  both 
•Id<«  should  be  provoked  against  him.  It  is 
certalo,  the  Jacobites  cursed  those  tracts  and  the 
•uthor.  and  when  they  came  to  read  them,  being ' 


deluded  by  the  titlei  Mcordlng  to  the  design* 
they  threw  them  by  with  the  greatest  indigna- 
tion Imaginable.  Had  the  Pretender  ever  como 
to  the  throne,  I  could  have  expeirted  nothing  but 
death,  and  all  the  ignominy  and  reproach  that 
the  most  inveterate  enemy  of  his  person  and 
claim  could  be  supposed  to  suifer. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  leave  it  to  any  con- 
sidering man  to  judge,  what  a  surprise  it  must 
be  to  me  to  meet  with  all  the  public  clamour 
that  informers  could  Invent,  as  being  guilty  of 
writing  against  the  Hanover  succession,  and  as 
having  written  several  pamphlets  in  favour  of 
the  Pretender. 

No  man  in  this  nation  ever  bad  a  more  rivetted 
aversion  to  the  Pretender,  and  to  all  the  family 
be  pretended  to  come  of,  than  I,  a  man  that  had 
been  in  arms  under  the  Duke  of  Monmouth. 
against  the  cruelty  and  arbitrary  government  of 
hist  pretended  father ;  that  for  twenty  years  had 
to  my  utmost  opposed  him  (King  James)  and  his 
party  after  his  abdication  ;  and  had  served  K.ing 
William  to  his  satisfaction,  and  the  friends  of  the 
Revolutioa  after  hi4  death,  at  all  hazards  and 
upon  all  occasions;  that  had  suffered  and  been 
ruined  under  the  administration  of  highflyers  and 
Jacobites,  of  whom  some  at  this  day  counterfeit 
whig.i.  It  could  not  be  I  The  nature  of  the  thing 
could  by  no  means  allow  it ;  it  must  b«  raoii> 
strous  ;  and  that  the  wonder  may  cease,  I  shall 
take  leave  to  quote  some  of  the  expressions  out 
of  these  bookg,  of  which  the  worst  enemy  1  have 
in  the  world  i«  left  to  judge  whether  they  ore  in 
favour  of  the  Pretender  or  no  ;  but  of  this  in  its 
place.  For  these  books  I  was  prosecuted,  taken 
hito  custody,  and  obliged  to  give  eight  hundred 
pounds  bail. 

I  do  not  in  the  least  object  here  against,  ordesign 
to  reflect  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  judges  which 
were  subsequent  to  this.  I  ucknowlefJged  then, 
and  now  acknowledge  again,  that  upon  the  in. 
formation  given,  there  was  a  sufTicient  ground 
for  all  they  did ;  and  my  unhappy  entering  upon 
my  own  vindication  in  print,  while  the  cose  waa 
before  theit  lordships  in  a  judicial  way,  was  on 
error  which  I  did  not  understand,  and  which  I 
did  not  foresee  ;  nnd  therefore,  although  1  had 
great  reason  to  reflect  upon  the  informers,  yet  I 
was  wrong  in  making  that  defence  in  the  mannar 
and  time  I  then  mode  it ;  and  which  wheji  I 
found,  1  made  no  scruple  afterwards  to  petitkn 
the  judges,  and  acknowledge  they  had  just 
ground  to  resent  it.  Upon  which  petition  and 
acknowledgment  their  lordships  were  plaased, 
with  particular  marks  of  goodness,  to  release  me, 
and  not  to  take  the  advanlnge  of  an  error  of 
ignorance,  as  if  it  had  been  considered  and  pre. 
meditated. 

But  against  the  informers  I  think  I  have  great 
reason  to  complain  ;  and  against  the  injustice  of 
those  writers  who,  in  many  pamphlets,  cliarged 
me  with  writing  for  the  Pretender,  and  the  go- 
vernment with  pardoning  an  author  who  wrote 
for  the  Pretender.  And,  indeed,  the  justice  of 
these  men  can  be  in  nothing  more  clearly  slated 
than  in  this  cose  of  mine  ;  where  the  charge,  in 
their  printed  papers  and  public  discourse,  was 
brought;  not  that  they  themselves  believed  me 
guiltv  of  the  crime,  but  because  it  was  neccasaiy 
to  blacken  the  man,  that  a  general  reoroacn 


might  serve  for  an  answer  to  whatever  he 
■hould  say  that  was  not  Tor  tlicir  turn.  So 
that  it  was  the  person,  not  the  crimt',  they  fell 
upon  ;  and  they  may  justly  be  said  to  persecute 
for  the  sake  of  persecution,  as  will  thus  appear. 

1'his  matter  making  some  noL<M,  people  bc^an 
to  inquire  into  it,  and  ask  what  Dc  Foe  was  pro> 
■euDted  for,  seein-r  the  bonks  worn  niaiiifeittly 
written  ai,'ainst  the  Pretender,  and  for  the  intercil 
of  the  liouse  of  Hanover.  And  my  friends  ex- 
postulated  freely  with  tome  of  the  men  whn 
appeared  in  it,  who  answered  with  marc  truth  i 
than  honesty,  that  they  knew  this  bonk  had 
nothing  in  it,  und  that  it  was  meant  another  w.iy ,  , 
but  that  De  Foe  had  disobliged  them  in  other i 
things,  and  they  were  resolved  to  take  the  ad-  I 
vantage  chey  hod,  both  to  punish  and  expose 
him.  They  were  no  inoonsideroble  people  vvlu>  | 
laid  this  ;  and  liad  the  cose  come  to  a  trial,  1  hud  | 
provided  jrood  evidence  to  prove  the  words. 

This  is  the  Christianity  and  justice  by  wlitdi  I 
have  been  treated,  and  this  in  justice  is  the  thing 
I  complain  of. 

Now,  as  this  vias  the  plot  of  a  few  men  to  see 
if  they  could  brand  me  in  the  world  for  a  Jaeo- 
bile,  and  persuade  rash  and  ignorant  people  that 
I  woi  turned  about  for  the  Pretender,  I  think 
tbcv  migbt  as  easily  have  proved  me  to  be  a 
Mahometan ;  thert-Tore,  I  say,  this  oblig'es  roe 
to  state  the  mattiT  as  it  really  islands,  that  im- 
partial mm  may  jud^'e  whether  those  books  were 
written  for  or  against  the  Pretender.  And  this 
cannot  be  better  done  thati  by  the  account  of 
what  followed  after  the  iaformation,  which,  in  a 
few  words,  was  this  :  — 

Upon  the  several  days  appointed,  I  appeared 
I  ot  the  Queen's  Bench  bar  to  discharge  my  htiil ;  i 
and   at  lost  had  an   indictment  for  high  crime?j ' 
and    misdemeanors  exhibited  against  me  by  licr 
majesty's  attorney-general,  wliji-h,  ai   i  was  in- 
formed, contained  two  hundred  sheets  nf  paper. 

What  was  the  subsCiiTiee  of  the  inriietmetit  I 
shall  not  mention  here,  ncitlicr  could  I  enter  upon 
it,  having  never  $cen  the  particulars  ;  but  1  was 
told  that  I  should  be  brought  to  trial  the  very 
next  term. 

1  was  not  ignorant  that  in  such  cases  it  is  easy 
to  make  any  book  a  libel,  and  that  the  jury  must 
li.ivc  found  the  matter  of  fact  in  the  indietment, 
viz.  that  I  had  written  such  books,  and  then 
what  might  have  followed  1  knew  not.  Where- 
fore. I  thought  it  was  my  only  way  to  cast  myself 
on  the  clemency  of  her  majesty,  of  whose  good- 
ness I  had  so  much  experience  many  ways  ;  re- 
presenlin(^  in  my  petition,  that  I  was  far  froin  the 
feast  intention  to  favour  the  interest  of  the  Pre- 
tender, but  that  the  book*  were  all  written  with 
a  sincere  design  to  promote  the  interest  of  tliu 
House  of  Hiinovcr  ;  and  humbly  laid  before  hiT 
Majesty,  as  I  do  now  before  the  rest  of  the  worlJ, 
the  books  thcmseU'cs  to  plead  in  my  behalf; 
representing  farther,  that  I  was  maliciously  in- 
formed ajraiost  by  those  who  were  williuf;  to  put 
a  construction  tipon  the  expressions  diirerciit 
from  my  true  meaning ;  and  therefore,  Syiog  to 
her  majesty's  goodneu  and  clemency,  1  entreated 
her  gracious  pardon. 

It  was  not  only  the  native  disposition  of  her 
majesty  to  acts  of  clemency  and  goodnp!>s  that 
obtained  me  this  pardon ;  but,  as  1  wos  informed, 


her  ntajcsty  was  pleased  to  etprcti  it  la 
council,  "  She  saw  nnthinjir  bi*'  pfi*mle   * 
I  lie  first  prosecution."     And  therefore  I 
i-annot  give  a  butler  and  clearer  \\ 
mj'Self,  than  what   is  contained  in  the 
to  the  pardon  which  her  majesty  nss 
craiit  tnc  ;  and  I  must  bo  allowed  to  say  to 
IV ho  are  stiiJ  willing  to  object,  that  I  think 
salistied  her  majesty  might  be  sufficient  to  I 
them;  and  lean   ossurc   them  that  this 
was  not  granted  without  her  majesty's hMnrn 
cinily  aikl  particularly  acquainted  tv 
alleged  in  the  petition,  the  books  also 
into,  to  find  the  expressions  quoted  ia  tlu  ptlol 
linn.     The  preamble  to  the  patent  for  a 
,'xs  fir  as  relates  to  the  matters  of  fact, 
thus : 

"  Whereas,  in  the  terra  of  the  Hn!v  Trin^l" 
lost  p;ut,  our  attorney -general  did  i 
formation,  in  our   Court  of   Queci 
Westminster,  against  Daniel  De  For. 
dou,  gent.,  for  writing,  printing,  aii- 
and  causing  to  be  written,  printed,  ''•■' 
three  libels,   the  one  entitled.  '  U- 
the  Succession  of  the   Housi.'  of  I  In 
an    Knquii^y   how   far  the   Abdication  <  • 
Jaraes,  supposing  it  to  be  legal,  ought  !■ 
the  person  of  the  Pretender.'      One  .[:;-. 
lied,  '  And  what  if  the  Pretender  ^^l^  . 
or,  some  Considerations  of  the  Adv^nui- 
real  Consequence*  of  the  Pretender's  po> 
the  Crown  of  Great  llritain.'     And  oni- 
entitled,  *  An  Answer  to  a  Question  ' ' 
thinks  of,  viiu   Wtatifthe  Queen  sK 

"  And  ivhereug  the  s.iid  Daniel  Ui  h 
by  his  humble  petition  represented  to  i 
he,  with  a  siucere  de&ig'n  to  propagufi-  •'■  ■ 
uf  the  Hanover  succession,  and  to 
people   against   the   designs   of  llu-    i 
whom  he  always  looked  on  tis  an  encnn 
sacred  piTsoti  and  government,  did  ptif'' 
said  pamphlols:   in    all    which    book 
the  titles  seemed  to  look  as  if  writt 
of  the  Pretender,   and  several  cxprr 
all  ironical  writinjf  it  must   be,  ni.i} 
against  the  true  design  of  the  vhok. 
to  a  mciining  quite  different  from  the  in: 
of  the  author,  yet  the  petitioner  humbly 
us,  in  the  solenmest  manner,  that  his  t: 
only   design  in  ull  the  said   books  was,  < 
ironical  discourse  of  recommending  the  1' 
dcr,  in  the  strongest  and  most  forcible  i> 
to  expose  his   designs,   and   the  rulnu<i>  ' 
quences  of  his  succeeding  therein  ;   '> 
pi?tilinner  iiurably  represents,  will  .t[ 
satisfaction  by  the  books  themselves,  \Mirri-;-» 
following  expressions  are  very  phiiri :   »i«-  'TM  j 
the  Pretender  is  rrcommemied  iU  n  i-rs-.rf^ 
per  to  nmass  the   F.iiglish    liberties   '. 
sovereignly;  supply  them   wilh   thr 
wearing  wooden  shoes;  cosing  them 
ble  of  choosing   parliaments;   and 
and  gentry  of  the  haziU-d  and 
jnurjioys,  by  governing  them  ii 
euiis  method,  of  his  absolute  i....,  ... 
the  laws  by  a  glorious  standing  ariir 
the  nation's  debts  at  once  by  stoppii.. 
and  shutting   up   the   exchequer;     c^wtg  0*. 
quieting  their  dilTercnces  in  religion,  brbMPIII 
them  to  the  union  of  popery,  or  lea-i;      •'^—  -^ 


*■-      -^ 
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to  have  DO  religion  at  all."  that  these 
•om.^  of  the  very  expressions  in  the  talil 
which  the  pctilionnr  siucercly  di^jii^nud  to 
opimw,  and  m  far  as  in  hiiu  ti>.'S,  the 
•f  the  Prvtrnder,  and  with  no  olher  in- 
ncverihL-lcss.   the   petitioner,   to    his 

I  iurprisc,  has  been  n>i$r«prcscDi^,  and  his 
lK)ok»  miic'onstrucd.  as  i(  written  in  favour 
je  F'retPOilur ;  and  the  petitioner  is  now  under 
(cation  r<jr  the  &ainc ;  which  prosecution,  if 
ter  carrietl  on,  will  be  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
loner  and  his  fumily.  Wherefore,  the  peti- 
ft,  humbly  auurin^  iis  of  tliu  innocence  of 
^C4ign  ua  aforesaid,  flies  to  our  clemency, 
^Oft  humbly  prays  our  mo»t  gracious  and 

^c,  tiikinjr  the  premises  and  the  circum- 

{Bcs  of  the  ptftitioner  into  our  royul  consi- 

IlkOO.  arc  graciously  pleased  to  extend  our 

il  merry  to  the  petitioner.     Our  will  and 

lUrc  Ihvrelore  is,  that  you  prepare  a  bill  for 

royal  lignatiire,  to  pass  our  grcnt  seal,  cnn. 

bg  our  griicious  and  free  pardon  unto  hitn, 

id  Daniel  De  Koo,  of  the  oirences  afore- 

jind  of  all  iadictincnts,  coovi^tions, 

Itie*,  and  forfeitures  incurred  thereby ; 

arc  to  insert  llierein  all  such  apt  bene- 

cluusei  us  you  shall  ilecin  rcquiiite  to  in^ike 

our  intended  pardon  morii  full,  valid,  and 

and  for  so  doinjr,  this  shall  be  your 

t.     Given  nt  our  castle  at  Windsor,  the 

ielh  day  of  November,  1713,  in  the  Iwen- 

ycar  of  our  reign,     lly  her  majesLy's  com- 

"  [Kii.iNnHiiaKE.^' 

luy  indilTerent  man  judge  whether  I  w.^s 

id  with  particular  malice  in  this  mat- 

ho  was,  notwithstanding  this,  rcproauhcd 

daily   public   prints  with   having  written 

"  le  books  in  behalf  of  the  Pretender; 

in  some  of  thosu  books,  a!>  before,  line 

her&felf    was    reproached    with    buviog 

her  pardon  to  an  author  who  writ  for 

tender. 

nk  I  might  with  much  more  justice  say,  I 
the  Grst  man  thai  ever  was  obliged  to  seek  i 

D  for  writing  for  the  Hanover  succession, 
he  first  man  that  these  people  ever  sought 
n  for  writing  against  the  Pretender.      For, 
r  a  book  was  sincerely  designed  to  further 
rupagatc  the  oiTection  and  zeal  of  tbc  na- 
t  the  Pretender,  nay,  and  was  made 
'.fend  that  with  success  too,  for  that  pur- 
books  were  so  ;  and  I  ask  no  more 
r  of  the  world  to  determine  the  opinion  of 
t»t  men  for  or  against   me,  thau   what  is 
in  constructively  from  these  books.      Let 
iword,  fither  iciitten  or  spoken  by  me,  cither 
tished  or  not  published,  be  produced,  that 
in  the  least  disrespectful  to  the  protcstiint 
ki'ssion,  or  to  any  branch  of  the  family  of 
kiver,  or  that  can  be  Judged  to  be  favourable 
he  Interest  or  person  of  the  Pretundcf.  and  I 
'  be  willing  to  waive  her  majesty's  pardon, 
render  myself  to  public  justice,  to  be  puu- 

II  for  it,  BB  I  should  well  deserve. 

'freely  and  openly  eliallcnge  the  worst  of  my 

knies  to  charge  me  with  any  discourse,  con. 

kaiion,  or  bohuviour,  in  my  whole  life,  which 

the  least  word  in  it  injurious  to  the  protcs- 

It  fuccccaion,  unbccoroitig  or  disrespectful  to 


any  of  the  persons  of  the  royal  family  of  Hanover, 
or  the  least  favourable  word  of  the  persons,  tlio 
designs,  or  friends  of  the  Pretender.  If  thcjr 
can  do  it,  let  them  stand  furth  and  speak  :  no 
doubt  but  that  they  may  be  heard ;  and  I,  for 
ray  pnrt,  will  relinqui'sh  all  pleas,  pardons,  nod 
defences,  and  ca&t  uiyseU  into  the  hands  of  jns- 
tiec.  Nay»  to  go  further,  I  defy  thcni  to  prove 
that  I  ever  kept  company,  or  had  oay  soeiciy, 
friendship,  or  conversation,  with  any  Jacobite. 
So  averse  have  I  been  to  the  interest  and  the 
people,  that  I  have  studiously  avoided  their  com- 
pany on  all  occnsions. 

As  nothing  in  the  world  has  been  more  my 
aversion  than  the  society  of  Jacobites,  so  nothing 
can   be   a  greater  mi&furCunc  to  me  than  to  bu 

I  accused  and  publicly  reproached  with  what  is, 
of  all  things  in  the  world,  most  abhorred  by  nic; 

I  and  that  which  has  made  it  tho  more  alUicting' 
is,  that  t}iis  charge  arises  from  those  very  things 
H  hich  I  did  with  the  sincorcst  design  to  mani- 
fest the  contrary. 

'  Dut  such  is  niy  present  Tite,  nnd  I  am  to  sub- 
mit to  it ;  whicli  I  do  with  meeknu»g  and  calm- 
ness, as  to  a  judgment  from  heaven,  and  am 
praxitising  that  duty  which  I  have  studied  long 
0^0,  of  forgiving  my  enemies,  and  praying  for 
thcMn  that  despitcfully  use  me. 

Having  given  this  brief  history  of  the  pardon« 
&c.,  I  hope  the  impartial  part  of  the  world  will 
grant  nic,  that  being  thus  graciously  delivered  a 
second  time  from  the  cruelty  of  my  implacable 
enemies,  and  the  ruin  of  a  cruel  and  unjust  per- 
secution I  asiid  that  by  the  mere  clemency  acid 
goodness  of  the  queen,  my   obligation   to   her 

'  majesty's  goodness  was  far  from  l)eiug  made  less 
thiin  it  was  before. 

'  I  have  now  run  through  the  history  of  my 
obligiitiun  to  her  majesty,  and  lo  the  person  of 
my  benefactor  aforesaid.     1  shall  state  every- 

!  thing  that  followed  this  with  all  the  clearness  t 

I  can,  aod  leave  myself  liable  to  as  Utile  cavil  as  I 
miry ;  for  I  see  myself  assaulted  by  a  sort  of  peo- 
ple who  will  do  me  no  justice.  I  hear  a  great 
noise  made  of  punishing  those  that  are  guilty, 
but,  OS  I  said  before,  not  one  uordof  clearing 
tho»e  that  arc  innocent  ;  and  I  must  say,  in  this 
part  they  treat  me,  not  only  as  I  were  no  Chris- 
tian, but  as  if  they  themselves  were  not  Chris- 
tians. They  will  neither  prove  the  charge  nor 
hear  the  defence,  which  is  the  unjuitcst  thing  in 
the  world. 

I  foresee  what  will  be  alleged  to  the  clause  of 
my  obligation.  Sec.  to  great  persons,  and  I  re- 
solve to  give  my  adversaries  all  the  advantage 
they  can  desire  by  acknn wedging  bcrorchaod, 
that  no  obligation  to  the  queen,  or  to  any  bene- 
factor, cnn  justify  any  man's  acting  against  the 
Interest  of  hiii  country,  against  his  principles,  bis 
conscience,  nnd  his  former  profession. 

1  think  this  will  anticipate  nil  that  can  be  said 
tipon  that  head,  and  it  will  then  remain  to  tell 
the  fact,  as  I  am  not  chur^enble  with  it ;  which 
1  shall  do  as  clearly  as  possible  in  a  few  words. 

It  is  none  of  my  work  to  enter  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  queen  or  of  the  ministry  in  this  case ; 
(he  question  is  not  what  they  luve  done,  but 
what  1  have  done ;  and  though  I  am  very  far 
from  thinking  of  them  as  some  otlvcr  people 
thiok,  yet,  for  tbr  sak<*  of  the  preKnt  orguoicat, 
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I  am  to  giv«  tbfin  si!  up,  and  suppose,  though 
not  (granting,  that  aJI  which  is  gui^gosted  oT  them 
by  the  worst  lertiper.  the  most  ccnaorioiig  writer, 
the  most  icandolous  pamphlet  or  lampoon  should 
be  true ;  and  I'll  go  through  some  of  the  por- 
ticulars.  aa  I  mpct  with  them  in  public. 

1st.  That  they  mnde  a  scandalous  peace, 
onjustly  broke  the  alliance,  betrayed  the  coci- 
fediTotes,  and  sold  iis  all  to  tho  French. 

God  forbid  it  should  be  nil  trnth,  in  (he  man- 
ner that  wc  sec  it  in  print ;  but  that  I  say  is 
none  of  my  business.  But  what  hand  hail  I  in  all 
this?  I  never  wrote  one  word  for  the  peoce  b(v 
fore  it  was  made,  or  to  justify  it  after  it  wa» 
made;  let  them  produce  it  if  they  can.  N.iy, 
in  a  *  Kevicw '  uj)on  that  subject  while  it  was 
makinp-,  I  printed  it  in  plainer  words  than  other 
men  durst  speak  it  nt  that  time,  that  I  did  nut 
like  tho  peace,  nor  did  I  like  any  peace  thut  was 
making  since  that  of  the  partition,  and  thut  the 
protcstont  interest  was  not  taken  care  of  either 
in  that  or  the  treaty  of  Gcrtrudenburgh  be- 
fore (t. 

It  is  true  that  1  did  say,  that  since  the  peace 
wm  ntade,  and  we  could  not  help  it,  that  it  was 
our  business  and  our  duty  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
to  make  the  utmost  advantage  of  it  by  commerce, 
navii^iition,  and  all  kind  of  improveniuiit  that  we 
could,  nnd  thi«  I  iiay  still ;  ivnd  1  must  think  it  is 
more  our  duly  to  do  so  than  the  exclamations 
Against  the  thing  itself,  which  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  retrieve.  This  is  all  that  the  worst 
oaemy  I  have  can  charge  mo  with.  After  the 
pe8c«  was  mode,  and  the  Dutch  and  thn  emperor 
stood  out,  J  gave  my  opinion  of  what  I  foresaw 
Would  nocesjiirily  bcthcoonsiHiucnceof'hat  riilTHr- 
ence,  vii. — that  it  would  inevitably  involve  these 
Dations  in  a  war  with  one  or  other  of  them ;  any 
one  who  was  master  of  common  sea&e  in  the 
public  affairs  might  jcc  that  the  standing  out  of 
the  Dutch  could  have  no  other  event.  Korif 
the  confedcr<ites  hod  conquered  the  Frunch,  they 
would  certainly  have  fallen  upon  us  by  way  of 
Ksentroent,  and  there  wu  no  doubt  but  the 
nme  councils  that  led  us  to  make  a  peace  would 
abUgc  us  to  maiotoin  it.  by  preventing  too  great 
imprcs-iions  upon  the  Freneh. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  ullt^ged,  that  should  the 
French  prevail  against  the  Dutch,  unless  he 
■topped  at  such  limitations  of  conquest  as  the 
treaty  obliged  him  to  do,  we  must  hove  been 
under  the  same  necessity  to  renew  the  war 
against  France :  and  for  this  reason,  seeing  we 
had  made  a  peace,  vee  were  obliged  to  bring  the 
rest  of  the  confederates  into  it,  and  to  bring  the 
French  to  give  ihem  uJI  such  terms  as  they  ought 
to  be  satiiticd  with. 

This  way  of  arguing  was  cither  so  little  under- 
stood, or  so  much  maligticd,  that  I  suffered  in- 
namerablc  reproaches  in  print  for  having  written 
for  a  war  with  the  Dutch,  which  was  neither  in 
the  expression,  nor  ever  in  my  imogination  ;  but 
1  pass  by  these  injuries  as  small  and  trifling  com- 
pared to  others  I  suffer  under. 

However,  one  thing  I  must  say  of  the  peace, 
let  it  be  good  or  ill  in  itself,  I  cannot  but  think 
we  have  all  reason  to  rejoice  in  bchnlf  of  his  pre- 
Knt  majesty,  that  at  his  accesdtjn  to  the  crown 
he  found  the  nation  in  peace,  and  had  the  bauds 
of  the  King  of  Franco  tied  up  by  a  peace  so  as 


not  to  be  oble,  without  the  most  {nflunoos  I 
of  articles,  to  offer  the  least  disturbance  to 
taking  a  quiot   and  leisurely  posseasion,  or  i 
much  ns  to  countenance  those  thai  would. 

Not  but  that  I  believe,  if  the  war  had  been  i 
the  height,  wc  should  have  been  .i'  ' 
preserved  the  crown  for  his  present  ■ 

only  righlfut  lord;  but  1   will  not  .<;a,  ..   .- 

have  been  so  easy,  so  btoodleis,  so  undtspn««ij  ^  I 
now ;  and  all  the  difference  must  be  ocki>oii*l 
ledgcd  t«  the  peace,  and  this  la  all  the  ge^i  (( 
ever  yet  sold  of  it 

I  come  next  to  the  general  clamour  of  tlu 
ministry  being  for  tho  Pretender.  I  must  tp«l 
my  sentiments  solemnly  and  plainly,  as  I  alvsfs, 
did  in  that  matter,  viz.  thut  if  it  was  so,  i<" 
not  see  it,  nor  did  I  ever  see  reason  to  beUeifl 
it ;  this  1  am  sure  of,  that  if  it  wa«  so,  1 1 
look  one  step  in  that  kind  of  service,  nor  id  il 
ever  hear  one  word  spoken  by  any  one  of  thil 
ministry  thjt  I  had  the  honour  to  know  or  CM-  [ 
verse  with,  that  favoured  tho  Pretender;  bit| 
have  had  the  honour  to  hear  them  all 
that  there  was  no  design  to  oppose  the  sue 
of  Hanover  in  the  least. 

It  may  be  objected  to  me,  that  they  might  k  I 
in  the  interest  of  the  Pretender  for  all  that ;  h  a  I 
true  they  might,  but  that  is  nothing  to  me.  1 1 
ail!  not  vindicnting  their  conduct,  but  myowail 
as  I  never  was  employed  in  anything  that  wa^j 
so  I  do  still  protest  I  do  not  believe  it  was 
I  in  their  design,  and  I  have  many  reasons 
firm  my  thought*  in  that  case,  which 
m;iterial  to  the  present  case.  But  be  ! 
will,  it  t«  enough  to  me  thut  I  acted  ootii 
any  such  interest,  neither  did  I  ever  sin  , 
the  protectant  succession  of  Hanover 
word,  or  deed;  and  if  the  ministry  d; 
see  it,  or  so  much  ns  suspect  them  of  ir. 

It  was  a  disaster  to  the  ministry,  to  be  drfrM 

to  the  necessity  of  taking  that  i-' ^-  '•  '"  '^ 

lumd,  who  nobody  can  deny,  wcri 
but  ns  (hi;  former  ministry  answ 
were  charged  with  a  design  to  overtlira*  Hi  i 
cbuTch,  because  they  favoured,  joined  with,  ■!! 
were  united  to  the  dissenters ;  I  nj  ttaTi 
answered,  that  they  made  use  of  the  disseaMtrl 
but  granted  them  nothing  (which,  by  il>e<^} 
was  too  true) :  ?o  these  gentlemen  answer,  •T" 
it  is  true  they  made  use  of  Jacobites^  but  dUl 
Ihinj  for  them. 

Hut  this  by  the  b}'e.     Nceecsity  it  pleaM^] 
hf.iih  parties  for  doing  thing?  whirh  n'itber  r 
eao  justify.      I   wish  both   sid«'s  would  fu'  ' 
avoid  the  necessity  of  doing  evil ;  for  nerti 
Is    the  wont   plea  in   the  world,  and 
made  use  of  for  the  wont  things. 

I  have  often  liiinented  the   iliaaater 
saw  employing  Jacobites  was  to  the  total 
and   cr-rtainly  it   govc  the  prealest  tioadlt  I 
tnemies   of  the   ministry  to    tix   that  oaJ'      . 
reproach  upon  them  of  being  in  the  iat*'<*"l 
the  Pretender.      13ut  there  wiis  no  njednim-    '■  [ 
whigs  refused  to  show  thein  a  safe  rptrwt,  w*»  I 
give   them   the   least   opportunity  t«  till'  "' 
other  measures,  but  at  the  risk  of  ibdr  ■* 
destruction  ;  and  they  ventured  nnoa  tbUtt^ 
in  hopes  of  being   able   to  stand  alooa  Ht  ^ 
without  help  of  cither  the  one  or  llM  «<lMn  • 
which,  Qo  doubt,  they  were  m&(*k««. 
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However,  in  tliis  part,  a.i  I  was  a]way>  aiisured, 
•ad  hate  good  reason  still  tn  believe,  that  her 
■l^ljr  «u  steady  In  the  intrest  of  the  house 
^Hlanover,  and  at  nothing  was  ever  oflered  to 
^K  or  required  of  mo,  to  the  prejudice  of  that 
htcrc»t,  on  what  ground  can  1  be  reproached 
iritb  the  Mscret  reserved  designs  of  any,  if  they 

Riuch  dcaigns,  us  I  still  verily  believe  the) 
JMt? 
■ee  there  ore  some  men  who  woald  fain 
peraaode  the  world,  that  every  man  that  was  in 
IhsJMerBit  of  the  late  ministry,  or  employed  by 
^■■h  ^verameat,  or  that  served  the  late 
^^^Bpu  for  the  Pretender. 
^Wferbid  this  should  be  true;  and  T  think 
lber«  needs  very  little  to  be  suid  in  answer  to  it. 
^can  answer  for  myself,  that  it  is  notoriously 
^k ;  und  I  think  the  easy  and  uninterrupted 
^■es^Loa  of  bis  majesty  to  the  cron-n  contradict* 
^f  I  see  no  end  which  such  a  sug^gestion  aims  at, 
Hk  to  leave  on  odium  upon  M  that  had  any 
iby  or  regard  to  her  late  majesty. 

A  subject   is  not  always   master  of  his  sove- 
I's  measures,  nor  »\  fays  to  examine  what 
or  parties  the  prince  ho  serves  employs, 
it  that  they  break  not  in  upon  the  consti- 
tliat  they  govern  according  to  law,  and 
he  is  employed  in  no  illegal  act.  or  have 
desired   of   him  iticonsisli-nt   with    the 
and  laws  of  his  country.      If  this  be  not 
t,  then  a  servant  of  the  kin||;'s  is  in  a  worse 
than  a  servant  to  any  private  person. 
h  all  these  things  I  have  not  erred ;  neither 
I  acted  or  done   anything  in  the  whole 
of  uiy  life,  cither  in  the   service  of  her 
ijur  of  her  ministry,  that  any  one  can  sny 
deviation  from  the  strictest  regard 
stant  succession,  and  to  the  laws  and 
IS>ef1ies  of  my  country. 

1  sever  saw  an  arbitrary  action  offered  at,  a 
Bsod  with,  justice  denied,  or  oppression 
"ier  by  queen  or  ministry,  in  any  branch 
imioistraiion,  wherein   I  had  the  least 

f  I  have  sinned  against  the  whIgs.  it  has  been 
natively,  viz.  that  I  have  not  joined  in  the 
L  eacLamatiuns  agamrt  the  queen  and  aguinsl 
jr,  and  against  their  measures ;  and  if 
crime,  my  plea  is  two-fold, 
not  really  see  cause  for  carrying  their 
plaints  to  that  violent  degree. 
Where  1  did  sec  what,  as  before,  I  lamented 
was  sorry  for,  and  could  not  join  with  or 
i>Te, — as  joining  with  Jjcobites,  the  peace, 
L,— my  obligation  is  my  pica  for  my  silence. 
I  have  all  thf  good  thoughts  of  the  person,  and 
jpad  wishvs  fur  the  prosperity  of  my  benefactor, 
^■1  charity  and  that  gratitude  can  inspire  me 
^b.  1  ever  believc-d  him  to  hare  the  true 
^ftrest  of  the  protestont  religion  and  of  his 
HEbtr)  in  bis  view  ;  and  if  it  should  be  other- 
inke.  1  should  be  very  sorry.  And  I  must  repeat 
to  again,  th»t  be  always  left  me  so  entirely  to  my 
Own  judgment,  in  everything  I  did,  that  he  never 
prescribed  to  me  what  I  should  write,  or  should 
1  write,  in  my  life  ;  neither  did  he  ever  concern 
M  to  dictate  to  or  restrain  me  In  any  kind; 
did  he  sec  any  one  tract  that  I  ever  wrote 
it  was  printed  :  so  that  all  the  notion  of 
'  wrlljiig  by  his  direction  is  as  much  a  slander 


upon  him  as  it  i^  pnssible  anytliing  of  that  kind 
can  be ;  and  if  I  have  written  anything  which 
is  ofTcn^ive,  unjust,  or  untrue,  I  must  do  that 
justice  OS  to  declare,  he  has  no  hand  in  it;  the 
crime  is  my  own. 

As  the  reproach  of  his  directing  me  to  write 
is  a  slander  upon  the  person  I  am  spe;)kini  of, 
so  that  of  my  rcctiviog  pensions  and  payments 
from  him  fur  writing,  is  a  si  inder  upon  me  ;  and 
I  speak  it  with  the  greatest  sincerity,  serinusnes?, 
and  •olemnity  that  it  is  poBsi))le  for  a  Christian 
mnn  to  speak,  that  except  the  appointment  I 
mentioned  before,  which  her  majesty  was  pleased 
to  make  roe  formerly,  and  which  I  received 
during  the  time  of  my  Lord  Oodnlphin's  ministry, 
I  have  not  reoeivevl  of  the  late  lord  treasurer,  or 
of  atiy  one  else  by  his  order,  knowledge,  or 
dircciion,  one  farthing,  or  the  value  <i/  a  farthin>;, 
during  his  whole  administration  ;  nor  has  all  the 
interest  I  have  been  supposed  to  have  in  his 
lordship  been  able  to  procure  me  the  arrears 
due  to  me  in  the  time  of  the  other  ministry.  So 
help  me  God. 

I  am  under  no  necessity  of  making  this  decla- 
ration. The  services  1  did,  and  for  which  Jier 
majesty  was  pleased  to  make  me  a  small  allowance, 
nre  known  to  the  greatest  men  in  the  present 
administration  ;  and  some  of  them  were  then  of 
the  opiikion,  and  I  hope  are  so  still,  that  I  was 
not  unworthy  of  her  majesty's  favour.  The 
efTect  of  those  services,  however  small,  is  enjojed 
by  those  great  persons  and  by  the  whole  nation 
to  this  day ;  and  i  had  the  honour  once  to  be 
told,  that  they  should  never  be  forgotten.  It 
is  a  misfortune  that  no  man  can  avoid,  to  forfrit 
for  his  deference  to  the  person  and  services  of  hi": 
queen,  to  whom  he  wn<  mexpressihly  obliged  ;  and 
if  I  am  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  the  present 
government  for  anything  I  ever  did  in  obedi- 
ence to  her  mnjrsty  in  the  past,  I  may  say  it  is 
my  diftister ;  but  I  can  never  say  it  is  my  fault. 

This  brings  me  again  to  that  other  oppression 
which,  as  I  said,  I  Buffer  onder,  and  which,  I 
think,  is  of  n  kind  that  no  man  ever  suffered 
under  so  much  as  mysulf;  and  this  is  to  have 
every  libel,  every  pamphlet,  be  it  ever  so  fool|»b, 
io  malicious,  so  unmannerly,  or  so  dangerous,  be 
laid  at  my  door,  and  l>e  called  publicly  by  my 
name.  It  ha<s  been  in  vain  for  mo  to  stru^^gle  with 
this  injury  ;  it  has  been  in  vain  for  me  to  protest, 
to  declare  solemnly,  nay,  if  I  would  have  sworn 
that  I  hod  no  hand  in  such  a  book  or  paper, 
never  saw  it,  never  read  it,  and  the  like,  it  was 
the  same  thing. 

My  name  has  been  hackneyed  about  the  street 
by  the  hawkers,  and  about  the  coffee-houses  by 
the  politicians,  at  such  a  rate  as  no  patience 
could  bear.  One  man  will  swear  to  the  style  ; 
another  to  this  or  that  expression;  another  to 
the  way  of  printing;  and  all  so  positive  that  it 
Is  to  no  purpose  to  oppose  it. 

I  published  once,  to  stop  this  way  of  using  me, 
that  I  would  print  nothing  but  what  I  set  my 
name  to.  and  I  held  it  for  a  year  or  two  ;  but  it 
was  all  one  ;  I  had  the  same  treatment.  I  now 
have  resolved  for  some  lime  to  write  nothing  at 
all.  and  yet  I  find  it  the  same  thing;  tuu 
books  lately  published  b>eing  called  mine,  for 
no  other  reason  that  I  know  of  than  that,  at  the 
request  of  the  printer,  1  revised  two  sheets  of 
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then)  at  the  press,  mid  that  ihcy  seemed  ta  be 
written  in  favour  of  a  certain  person ;  which 
person,  also,  as  I  have  been  assured,  had  do 
band  in  them,  or  auy^  knowledire  of  Ihom,  till 
ihey  were  published  in  print. 

This  i«  a  tlail  whii-h  I  have  no  fence  against, 
but  to  complain  of  the  injustice  of  it,  and  that  is 
but  the  ihurUtt  way  to  be  treated  with  more 
injustice. 

There  is  a  mighty  eharpe  against  me  for  being 
autlior  aud  publisher  of  a  piiper  colled  the 
'  Mt-rcator.'  I'll  state  the  fuct  first,  and  then 
speak  to  the  subject. 

It  is  true,  that  being  desired  to  g^ivc  my  cpiiiion 

io  the  affair  of  the  commerce  with  France,  I  did, 

as  1  often  had  done  in  print   many  years  before, 

declare  that  it  was  my  opinion  we  ought  to  have 

I    an  open  trade  with  France,  because  I  did  believe 

I    ire  might  have  the  advantage  by  such  a  trade ; 

and  of  ih'u  opinion  I  am  still.     What  part  I  had 

in  the  '  .Vlcrcator '  is  well  known  ;  and  could  men 

I    answer  with  argument,  .md  not  with  personal 

.    abuse,  i  would  at  any  lime  defend  every  part  of 

I    the  '.Vlcrcator'  which  was  of  my  doing.     But 

j   to  say  the   •  .Mcreator '  iv;is    mine,  is  false ;   I 

I    neither  was  the  author  of  it,  had  the  property  of 

I    it,  the  printing  of  it,  or  the  profit  by  it.     I  bad 

never  any  payment  or  reivard  for  writing  any 

part  of  it,  nor  hud  I  the  power  to  put  what  f 

j    would  into  it.     Yet  the  whole  clamour  fell  upon 

I    me,  because  they  knew  not  who  else  to   Imid 

with  it.     And  when  they  cauic  to  answer,   the 

laethod  was,  instead  of  argument,  to  threaten 

•nd  reflect  upon  me.  rcproaoli  nic  witli  priviitc 

cfrcurastunccs  and  misfortunes,  and  give  languii^re 

Hrhich  no  Christian  ought  to  give,  aud  which  no 

gentleman  ought  to  tike. 

I  thought  nn^'  Englishman  had  the  liberty  to 
speak  his  opinion  in  such  things,  for  this  hod 
nothing  to  do  with  the  public.  The  press  was 
open  to  me  as  well  as  to  others  ;  and  how  or 
when  I  lost  my  FInglish  libctfy  of  fcpeakinjr  mr 
mind,  I  know  not?  neither  how  my  speaking 
my  opinion  without  fee  or  reward,  could  authorise 
them  to  call  me  villain,  rascal,  traitor,  and  such 
opprobrious  names. 

it  wai  ever  my  opinion,  and  ii  m  still,  that 
were  our  wool  kept  from  France,  and  our  manu- 
factures spread  in  France  upon  ren»on.iblc  duties, 
all  the  improvement  which  the  French  have  made 
io  the  wooilen  manufactures  would  decii)',  and 
in  the  end  be  little  worth  ;  and  cnnseqiiently.  the 
hurt  they  could  do  us  by  tbem  would  be  of  little 
tnomcni. 

It  was  my  opinion,  and  is  so  still,  that  the 
ninth  article  of  tlic  treaty  of  commerce  was  cnU 
culatrd  for  the  advantage  of  our  trade,  let  who 
will  moke  it.  That  m  nothing  lo  tiie.  Myrea<>on<; 
■re  because  it  tied  up  the  French  to  open  the 
door  to  our  manufactures  at  a  certiin  duty  of 
Importation  there,  and  left  the  i'arliament  of 
Hrii.«in  at  liberty  to  nhut  theirs  out  by  as  hich 
duties  as  thoy  pleased  here,  there  beini  no  limi- 
tation upon  us  as  to  duties  on  French  goods ; 
but  that  other  nations  should  pay  the  same. 

While  the  French  were  thus  bound,  and  the 
British  free,  I  always  thought  we  must  be  in 
•  condition  to  trade  to  ad»  .int.nge,  or  it  must  he 
our  own  fault.  This  was  my  opinion,  and  is  so 
Still ;  and  I  would  veoture  to  maintain  it  ogaioit ! 


any  man  upon  a  public  stage,  before  a  jnry 
Qfty  merchants,   and  venture  my   life  upon  t 
cause,  if  I  were  assured  of  fair  play  in  the  dL(.f 
pute.  But  that  it  was  my  opinion  that  we  iBi{l 
carry  on  a  trade  with  Fruncc  to  our  great  advi 
tage,  and  that  we  ought  for  that  roosoa  to 
with  them,  appears  io  the  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth  volumes  of  the  '  Review,'  above  nine  } 
before   the  '  Mercator '  was  thought  of.      It 
not  thought  criminal  to  say  so  then  ;  how  it 
to  be  villanoui'  to  say  so  now,  God  knows;  1 
give  no  account  of  it.     1  am  still  of  the 
opioion,  and  shall  never  be  brought  to  say  oil 
'  wise,  unless  I  sec  the  £tate  of  trade  so  altered 
to  alter  uiy  opinion  ;  aud  if  ever  I  «lo  I  shall 
able  to  give  good  reasons  for  it. 

The  aubwer  to  these  things,  whether  mine 
no,  was  all  pointed  at  me,  and  the  arguments 
generally  in  the  terms  villain,  rascal,  mii 
liar,   bankrupt,    fellow,  hirehng,  turncoat, 
VV'hal   the   arguments   were   bettered  by 
methods   I    leave    others    tn    judge    of.     Al 
most  of  those  things  in  the  •  Mcrcator,'  for  w 
I  bad  such  usage,  were  such  as  I  was  not  IW 
author  of. 

I  do  grant,  bad  all  the  books  wluch  had 
called  by  my  name  been  written  by  me.  I  mi 
of  necessity  have  exasperated  every  side, 
perhaps  have  deserved  it ;  but  I  have  the  greti 
injustice  imaginable  in  this  treatment,  as  I  b«ie 
in  the  perverting  the  design  of  what  I  have  reaDj 
written. 

To  sum  up,  thcrelbre,  my  complaint  in  afi* 
words; — 

I  was,  from  my  lint  entering  into  the  \dp«' 
ledge  of  public  matters,  and  have  ever  i<r^-i  i.> 
this  day,'  a  sincere  lover  of  the  con  ~ 
my  country  :  zealous  for  liberty  lU'i 
tcstant  interest ;  but  a  constant  foliancr  i^ 
moderate  principles,  a  vigorous  oppa«or  of  bst 
measures  in  all  piirties.  1  never  once  chao^rd 
my  opinion,  my  principles,  or  my  party  ;  and  W- 
what  will  be  said  of  changing  sides,  thi*  I  aik> 
tain,  that  I  never  once  deviated  from  the  Kyp 
lution  principles,  nor  from  the  doctrine  of  lilwtj 
and  property  on  which  it  was  founded, 

I  otrn  I  eould  never  be  convinced  of  tbctrrri^ 
danger  of  the  Pretender  in  the  '   -  -     '  "- 
ministry  ;  nor  ean  1  be  now  ■ 
jjrent  danger  of  the  church  un^l 
I  believe  the  cry  of  tite  one  was  poli;; 
use  of  then  to  ieT\c  other  designs,  uc. .  . 
sec  the  like  use  made  of  the  other  now.    1  <,.'-jj' 
my  mind  freely  then,  aud  I  have  done  the  M- 
now,  in  a  small   tract   to   that    purpii   -   - 
made  public  :  and  which  if  I   live  ■ 
will  publicly  own,  as  I  purpose  to  d'j  • 
I  write,  that  my  friends  tnaj  know  when  I  jb 
abused,  and  thty  imposed  on. 

It  has  been  tlie  disaster  of  nil  par' 
nation  to  be  very  hot  in  their  tuni  -.  .. 
OS  they  have  been  so  1  have  dilTered  wiin  lu  .', 
and  ever  must  and  »liail  do  so.  111  repeat  mw 
of  the  oecosions  on  the  whigs*  side,  became  \r» 
that  quarter  the  accusation  of  my  turoiof  oboA 
comes. 

The  first  lime  1  hod  the  nutfortuoc  t4  difltf 
with  my  friends  was  about  the  year  168S,  «ha 
the  Turks  were  bciiefring  Vienna,  aud  the  «twp 
in    England,    gonemlly  speaiUog,  were  tta  tt« 


ks  taking  it ;  which  I,  havin;;,'  read  the  hisfory 
Hhe   cruelty   aod   perfidious  dealings  of  the 
in  their  wars,  and  how  tliey  had  rootcil 
[the  name  of  the  Chrisliuo  religion  in  above 
re    and    t«o   kingdoais,   could    by   no 
with.      And   though   then   but   u 
>,  and  a  younger  author,  I  opposed  it, 
:  againgt  it,  «vlilch  was  taken  very  un* 
iodccd. 
he  next  time  I  diflerrd  with  my  friends  was 
King  Jatnetwtu  wheedling  the  dissenters  (o 
kf  off  Jhe  penal  laws  and  test,  which  1  could  by 
i  come  into.    And,  as  in  the  first,  I  used 
f.  I  had  rather  tlie  popish  house  of  Auiitna 
ruin  the  protcstants  in   Hungaria,  than 
iGdcI  hou&e  of  Ottoman  should  ruin  both 
ats  and  papist;   by  over-running   Gcr- 
lo,  in  the  other,  1  told  the  disientcr*  I 
other  the  Church  of  England  should  pull 
"clothes  olf  by  fines  and  forfeitures,  than  the 
"  M  ihoiild  full  both  upon  the  church  nr>d  the 
tef*,  and  pull  our  skms  off  by  tire  and  fug. 

I  next  difference  I  had  with  good  men  wns 
the  scandalous  practice  of  occasional  con- 

ly,  in  which  I  hud  the  misfortune  tu  miike 

tnj  honest  men  an;;ry,  rather  because  I  had 
e  better  of  the  argument,  than  because  they 
iBted  what  I  said. 

■hi  now  I  have  liied  to  sec  the  dissenters 
HBcUes  very  quiet,  if  not  very  well  phased 
th  an  act  of  parliomcnt  to  prevent  it.  Their 
Mds  indeed  laid  it  on  ;  they  would  ba  friends 
I  if  they  would  talk  of  taking  it  oCT^igain. 
I  had  a  breach  with  honest  men  for 
[Baltrenting  King  William  ;  of  which  I  say 
Dg,  becaiifc  I  think  they  arn  tiow  opening 
[e^cs,  and  inaklng  what  utneitds  Ihey  can  to 
nonr. 

filth   difference   I  had  with   them   was 

the  treaty  of   Partition,   in  wln'oli  many 

men   arc  mistaken,  and  in  which   1  toid 

plainly  then   that   they  would   at  last  end 

Lwar  upon  worse  terms ;  and  so  it  io  my 
ion  they  would  have  done,  though  the  treaty 
Gertrudenburgh  had  taken  place. 
The  sixth  time  I  difTered  with  them  was  when 
t  old  wbi^s  fell  upnn  the  modern  whigs,  and 
leo  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  my  Lord 
idolpbin  were  used  by  the  *  Observator*  in  a 
inner  worse,  I  must  confess,  for  the  time  it 
Md.  than  ever  they  were  used  since ;  nay, 
■■h  it  were  by  'Abel'  and  the  'Hxaiuiner :'  but 
Kaceess  failed.  lu  this  dispute  my  Lord 
Stolpbin  did  me  the  honour  to  tell  me.  I  had 
rvc<l  him  and  his  grace  also  both  faithfully  and 
MscMfully.  But  his  lordship  is  dead,  and  1 
M  DOW  no  testimony  of  it  but  what  is  to  be 
md  in  the  '  Observator,'  where  I  am  plentifully 
Bsed  for  being  an  enemy  to  my  country,  by 
ling  in  the  interest  of  my  Lord  (jodolphin  and 
B  Duke  of  Marlborough.  What  weather-cock 
n  tnm  with  such  tempers  as  those  ! 

I  now  on  the  seventh  breach  with  them,  and 

>  now  is,  that  I  will  not  believe  ondsny  the 

I  things  of  the  queen  and  the  late  treasurer 

'll  could  rot  believe  before  of  my  Lord  GodoU 

[  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  which  in 

I  cannot  believe,  and  therefore  could  not 

of  either  of  tbcin  ;  and  which,  if  I  had  be- 


lieved, yet  1  ought  not  to  have  been  the  man 
that  should  have  said  ii.  for  the  reasons  afore- 
said. 

In  such  turns  of  tempers  and  times,  a  man 
must  be  tenfold  a  virur  of  Bray,  or  it  is  impos- 
sible but  he  must  one  time  or  other  be  out  with 
everybody.     Thi.s  is  my  present  condition,  and 
for  this  I  am  reviled  ivith  having  ubatidenod  my 
principles,  turned  Jneobite.  and  what  not.     God 
judge  between  me  and  these  men.      Would  they 
come  to  any  particulars  with  me,  what  real  guilt 
I  may  have  1  would  freely  acknowledge ;  and  if 
I  they  would  produce  any  evidence  of  the  bribes, 
the  pensions,  and  the  rewards  1  have  taken,  1 
would  declare  hone.Uly  whether  they  were  true 
:  or   no.      If  they  would  give  a  list  of  the  book< 
I  which  they  charge  me  with,  and  the  reasons  why 
I  they  lay  them  at  my  door,  I  would  acknowledge 
I  ray  mistake,  own  what  1  have  done,  and  let  them 
I  know  what  I  have  not  done.     But  these  men 
I  neither  show  mercy,  nor  leave  place  for  repent- 
ance ;  in  wliicli  they  act  not  only  unlike  their 
master,  but  contrary  to  his  express  commonds. 

It  is  true,  good  men  have  been  used  thus  in 
former  times ;  and  all  the  comfort  I  have  Is,  that 
thciC  men  have  not  the  last  judgment  in  their 
hands :  if  they  had,  dreadful  would  be  the  case 
of  those  who  oppose  (hem.  But  that  day  will 
show  many  men  and  things  also  in  u  diOerent 
state  from  what  they  may  now  appear  in.  Some 
that  now  appear  clear  and  fair  will  then  bo  seen 
to  bo  block  and  foul,  and  some  thai  arc  now 
thought  black  and  foul  will  then  be  approved 
and  accepted;  and  thither  I  cheerfully  appeal, 
concluding  lliis  part  in  lliu  words  of  the  prophet 
— "  1  heard  the  defamin;;  of  many;  fear  on  every 
side  ;  report,  say  they,  and  we  will  report  it ;  all 
my  familiars  watched  for  tny  halting,  saying, 
perndventurc  he  will  be  enticed,  and  we  shall 
prevail  agiiin^t  him,  and  we  shall  take  ourrcvetige 
on  hiro." — Jer.  x.x,  10. 

Mr  Poole's  ■  Annotations '  has  the  following 
remarks  on  these  lines ;  which,  I  think,  are  so 
much  to  that  part  of  my  case  which  is  to  follow, 
that  1  do  not  omit  tbem.  The  words  ore  these  :— 
"  The  prophet,"  says  he,  "  here  rendercth  a 
reason  why  he  thought  of  giving  over  his  work 
OS  a  prophet  j  his  ears  were  continually  filled 
with  the  obloquies  ond  reproaches  of  such  as  re- 
proached him  ;  and  besides,  he  was  afraid  on  all 
hiuids,  there  were  so  many  traps  laid  for  him, 
so  many  devices  devised  against  hire.  They  did 
not  only  take  advantage  against  him,  but  sought 
advantages,  and  invited  others  to  raiso  stories 
of  him ;  not  only  strangers,  but  those  thai  ho 
might  have  expected  the  greatest  kindness 
from  ;  those  that  pretended  most  courteously  ; 
*  They  watch,'  says  he,  '  fur  opportunities  to 
do  me  justice,  and  lay  in  wait  for  my  halting,  de- 
siring nothJDij  more  than  that  I  might  be  enticed 
to  speak,  or  do  something  which  they  rai);ht  And 
matter  of  a  eolouruhie  aicusation,  that  so  they 
might  satisfy  their  malice  upon  me.'  This  hath 
alwa}  s  been  the  genius  of  wicked  men.  Job  and 
David  both  made  complaints  much  like  thii.** 
These  are  iNIr  Poole's  words. 

And  this  leads  me  to  several  particulars,  in 
which  iny  case  may,  without  any  arrogance,  be 
likened  to  (hat  of  the  sacred  prophet,  excepting 
the  vast  disparity  of  the  persons. 


ivj  hmhwi*  «  he  queen  dead,  sutd  ib^  king, 
AS  rij^lit  rc!qu[i  prDctaimfil,  but  the  tagc  of 
mi'ti  iiicreaic'd  ,  i  mt*  to  that  dcgrco,  thut  thi' 
thrcjiU  unii  iiisuttfi  I  rcccivt^d  U'trc  such  aa  (  um 
noe  able  to  cxfir^u.  If  I  ofTcri^ti  la  f.ny  a.  norii 
in  fuvciur  of  ttto  present  Ai*tt!(>nit.'nt,  it  vrm  called 
fikwamg,  and  tuming  round  ax&\n ;  on  tlic  «lhcr 
hiktiil,  ltiout(h  1  have  meddled  ii«ithor  otio  wuy 
nor  the  other,  cor  written  one  book  since  tlie 
qtieoD'»  dcikth,  irct  a  great  mooj  tilings  are 
CaUed  by  my  name,  and  I  beur  every  day  the 
rvproaches  which  all  I  he  an*  were  rs  of  those  books 
cast,  as  ircll  upon  the  subjects  as  th^  authors. 
I  have  not  seen  or  spoken  to  my  Lord  of  Oiforii 
but  once  sinec  the  king's  Undinij,  oof  received 
the  least  messag'i;,  order,  or  writing  from  his 
lortUhip,  or  nay  other  way  corrcspondtd  with 
bim,  jet  b«  b«iir»  tbe  reprOai'h  of  tnv  writiag  in 
bis  defrncj?,  and  I  the  rnge  of  men  for  doing  it, 
I  cannot  any  it  is  no  affliction  to  me  to  be  thua 
UMd.  though  my  being  entirely  clear  of  the  facta 
ii  a  true  support  to  me. 

I  am  unconcerned  at  th«  rage  aad  clamour  of 
party  men;  t*ut  I  cannot  be  uncoDcemcd  to 
Deurmen,  who  I  think  nro  good  men  and  good 
Cbriatiiuii,  preposscsjcd  ttnd  mktakcn  about  mt:. 
However,  I  cannot  doubt  but  miae  time  or  other 
it  will  please  God  to  open  mch  men's  ejet-  A 
coAataot,  fteftdy  Biihering  to  perKiDnl  virtue  anrl 
to  publk  peace,  whk'h,  I  thiink  Ood,  I  can  appeal 
to  Kitn  hatei  always  been  my  practice,  #111  at  lait 
restore  me  to  the  opinion  of  sober  nnd  impitrtial 
gnen,  and  that  h  all  I  desire,  ^nilat  it  will  do 
with  lho»  who  ore  resolutely  partinl  and  un|uit, 
I  cannot  fay,  n<^itber  U  that  much  my  concern. 
But  I  cannot  foTbcur  0vJng  cine  example  of  the 
taiu-d  trcattnent  I  receive,  which  has  happened 


even  while  I  am  criiting  thii  trad.     I  hai 
cliildren  ;  I  have  educated  them  ai  well  i 
drcumstanees  will  permit,  and  so  as  T  hop* 
recommend   them  to  better  ufsge  than 
father  meets  trith  in  this  world. 

I  am  not  indebted  one  shltlins  in  the  uror 
any  part  of  their  education,  or  for  anything  el 
longing  to  their  bringing  up  t  yet  th«  atttt 
the  •  Fljing  Poit'  published  lately  that  I 
paid  for  the  educatioQ  of  aiiy  of  my  cbil 
If  any  man  in  BrftoJo  has  a  shiUing  %o  demi 
me  for  any  piirt  of  their  education,  or  aar 
belonging  to  tbem,  let  them  eame  for  it. 

But  these  men  care  not  what  injuriooi  t 
they  write,  nor  what  they  say,  whether  tri 
not,  if  it  may  but  raije  a  n^proaeh  an  me,  ti 
it  were  Id  be  my  ruin.  I  nmr  vrcll  appeal  I 
honour  ofid  juatice  of  my  worst  enetniei  in 
casea  as  thia. 

Chifcm  mew  ftcii  /ama  mendacia  ridet 


CONCLUSION  BY  THE  PUBLISH 
While  tliii  wai  at  the  presi,  and  the  fopj 
far  finished,  the  author  wni  seized  with  a  vi 
flt  of  an  npople^ty,  whereby  he  was  dis 
finishing  what  he  designed  in  his  rurlhe*  d«A 
and  rontinuing  now  for  above  til  weeks  in  a 
and  lan(;uishing  condition,  neither  able  to  | 
or  likely  to  recover,  at  least  in  any  short 
hii  friendt  thought  it  not  fit  to  delay  Ibe  | 
catioD  of  this  any  longer,  if  he  recovers  In 
bo  able  to  Bniih  what  be  began  ;  if  not,  ii 
opinion  of  most  that  know  him  that  the  i 
nu'nt  which  he  hero  complains  at,  and  tome  c 
th.;t  he  would  have  Bpoken  of,  hare  beei 
apparent  cauK  of  bu  disaster. 
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Paefaces  ore  so  customary  before  books  of  thii  nature,  to  introduce  them  iato  the 
i»orld  by  a  display  of  their  excellences,  that  it  might  be  thougHt  too  presuming  to  send 
tills  performance  abroad  without  some  such  preliminary.  And  yet  I  may  venture  to 
•Ay  it  needs  this  good  office  as  little  as  any  that  haa  ever  gone  before  it.  Tlie  pleasant 
&Qd  delightful  part  speaks  for  itself;  the  useful  and  instructive  is  so  large,  and  haa 
such  a  tendency  to  improve  the  mind  and  rectify  the  manners,  that  it  would  employ  a 
Volume  large  as  itself  to  particularize  the  instructions  that  may  be  drawn  from  it. 

Here  is  room  for  just  and  copious  observations  on  the  blessings  and  advantages  of  a 
Bober  and  well-governed  education,  and  the  ruin  of  so  many  thousands  of  all  ranks  in 
tlxis  nation  for  want  of  it ;  here,  also,  we  may  see  how  much  public  schools  and  charities 
niight  be  improved,  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  so  many  unhappy  children,  as,  in  this 
town,  are  every  year  bred  up  for  the  executioner. 


I 


The  miserable  condition  of  multitudes  of  youth,  many  of  whose  natural  tempers  arc 
<locible,  and  would  lead  them  to  leani  the  best  things  rather  than  the  worst,  is  truly 
deplorable,  and  is  abundantly  seen  in  the  history  of  this  man's  childhood  ;  where,  though 
-Circumstances  formed  him  by  necessity  to  be  a  thief,  surprising  rectitude  of  principles 
>~emained  with  iiim,  and  made  him  early  abhor  the  worst  part  of  bis  trade,  and  at  length 
to  forsake  the  whole  of  it.  Had  he  come  into  the  world  with  the  advantage  of  a  virtuous 
evocation,  .nnd  been  instruLted  how  to  improve  the  generous  principles  he  had  in  him, 
vlut  a  fig'ue  might  he  not  have  made,  cither  as  a  man  or  a  Christian. 


The  various  turns  of  his  fortune,  in  different  scenes  of  life,  make  a  delightful  field  for 
^**e  reader  to  wander  in  ;  a  garden  where  he  may  gather  wholesome  and  medicinal  fruits, 
**Ode  noxious  or  poisonous  ;  where  he  will  see  virtue  and  the  ways  of  wisdom  everywhere 
applauded,  honoured,  encouraged,  and  rewarded ;  vice  and  extravagance  attended  with 
*^rrow,  and  every  kind  of  infelicity ;  and  at  last,  sin  and  shame  going  together,  the 
^Sender  minting  with  repro&ch  and  contempt,  and  the  crimes  with  detestation  and 
VUaiabmenU 
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PHEFACE. 


Every  vicious  reader  will  here  be  encouraged  to  a  change,  and  it  will  appear  that 
the  best  and  only  good  end  of  an  impious,  misspent  life  is  repentance ;  that  in  this  there 
is  comfort,  peace,  and  ofLentimcs  hope  that  the  penitent  shall  be  received  like  the 
prodigal,  and  hit  latter  end  be  better  than  his  beginning. 

A  book  founded  on  so  useful  a  plan,  calculated  to  answer  such  valuable  purposes 
as  have  been  specified,  can  require  no  apology  ;  nor  is  it  of  any  concern  to  the  reader 
whether  it  be  an  exact  historical  relation  of  real  facts,  or  whether  the  hero  of  it  in- 
tended to  present  us,  at  least  in  jMirt,  with  a  moral  romance.  On  either  supposition, 
it  is  equally  serviceable  for  the  discouragement  of  vice  and  the  recommendation  of 
virtue. 

DANIEL  DE  FOE. 


THE 


LIFE   OF    COLONEL   JACK. 


CHAPTER    L 
tsnoDCcnoM.— I  am  dbsbsted  bt  mt  pabbnts 

ALMOST  AS  SOON   AS  BORN.-r-NtCKNAMKD   BT    MY 

KDIU,    COLONU.    JACK CHARACTBB8  OF    THE 

THAU    JACKS— COLONEL    JACK,   CAPTAIN  JACK, 

AXD    MAJOB  JACK ND&IB   DISS,   AND    WB   ARE 

TrUBO    LOOIB   UPON    THK    WORLD CAPTAIN 

JACK     FLOOOBD      FOR       ROOVBRT. WB      PICK 

FOCKBTl. 

invn  my  life  has  been  such  a  chequer  work 
of  Batore,  and  that  I  am  able  now  to  look  back 
vpmitfrom  a  safer  distance  than  is  ordinarily 
tM  &te  of  the  claa  to  which  I  once  belonged,  I 
ttU  my  history  may  find  a  place  in  the  world, 
livdl  as  some,  which  I  see  are  every  day  read 
^tftflasare,  though  they  have  in  them  nothing 
*inrtiiig,or  instructing,  as  I  believe  mine  will 

1»to  be. 
7  orisinal  may  be  as  high  as  anybody's  for . 
Mgii  I  know,  for  my  mother  kept  very  good  i 
eoB^iny,  bat  that  part  belongs  to  her  story  more 
thatomine ;  all  I  know  of  it  is  by  oral  tradition. 
Nj  none  told  me  my  mother  was  a  gentlewoman, 
tut  nj  father  was  a  man  of  quality,  and  she  (my 
■nne)  bad  a  good  piece  of  money  given  her  to 
tike  me  off  tds  hands,  and  deliver  him  and  my 
■other  from  the  importunities  that  usually  attend 
tke  Bjafortune  of  having  a  child  to  keep,  that 
AoaU  not  be  seen  or  heturd  of. 

%  father,  it  seems,  gave  my  nurse  something 
nore  than  was  agreed  for,  at  my  mother's  re- 
boot, apon  her  solemn  promise  that  she  would 
nie  me  well,  and  let  me  be  put  to  school ;  and 
dHBied  her,  that  if  I  lived  to  come  to  any  big- 
Ms.  eapaUe  to  miderstaDd  the  meaning  of  it, 
ike  ihomd  always  take  care  to  bid  me  remember 
fat  I  was  a  gentleman ;  and  this,  ho  said,  was  all 
(he  edocatioa  he  would  desire  of  her  for  me ; 
br  be  <Bd  not  doubt,  he  said,  but  that  some  time 
or  other,  the  very  hint  would  inspire  me  with 
(kenghts  snitable  to  my  birth,  and  that  I  would 
eertainly  act  like  a  gentleman,  if  I  believed  my- 
self to  be  so. 

Bot  my  disasters  were  not  directed  to  an  end 
■a  soon  as  they  began.  It  is  very  seldom 'that 
the  onfortanate  are  so  but  for  a  day;  as  the 
great  rise  by  -Icgrees  of  greatness  to  the  pitch 
of  gfory  h  which  they  shine,  so  the  miserable 
■ink  to  the  depth  of  their  misery  by  a  continued 
seris*  of  disaster,  and  are  long  in  the  tortures 
■ad  agonies  of  their  distrnucd  circunutaaccs. 


before  a  turn  of  fortune,  if  ever  such  a  thing 
happens  to  them,  gives  them  a  prospect  of  de- 
liverance. 

My  nurse  was  as  honest  to  the  engagement  she 
had  entered  into  as  could  be  expected  from  one 
of  her  employment,  and  particularly  as  honest  as 
her  circumstances  would  give  her  leave  to  be ; 
for  she  bred  me  up  very  ouefully  with  her  own 
son,  and  with  another  son  of  shame  like  me,  who 
she  had  token  upon  the  same  terms. 

My  name  was  John,  as  she  told  me,  but  neither 
she  or  I  knew  anythbg  of  a  simame  that  be- 
longed to  me ;  so  I  was  left  to  call  myself  Mr 
Anything,  what  I  pleased,  as  fortune  and  better 
circumstances  should  give  occasion. 

It  happened  that  her  own  son  (for  she  had  a 
litUe  boy  of  her  own,  about  one  year  older  than  I) 
was  called  John  too ;  and  about  two  years  after 
she  took  another  son  of  shame,  as  I  called  it 
above,  to  keep  as  she  did  me,  and  his  name  was 
John  too. 

As  wo  were  all  Johns,  we  were  all  Jacks,  and 
soon  came  to  be  called  so ;  for  at  that  part  of  the 
town  where  we  had  our  breeding,  viz.  near 
Goodman's  fields,  the  Johns  are  generally  called 
Jack  ;  but  my  nurse,  who  may  be  aOowed  to  dis- 
tinguish her  own  son  a  little  from  the  rest,  would 
have  him  called  captain,  because,  forsooth,  he  was 
Uie  eldest. 

I  was  provoked  at  having  this  boy  called  cap- 
tain, and  I  cried,  and  told  my  nurse  I  would  be 
called  captain ;  for  she  told  me  1  was  a  gentle* 
man,  and  I  would  be  a  captain,  that  I  would ;  the 

food  woman,  to  keep  the  peace,  told  me,  ay,  ay, 
was  a  gentleman,  and  therefore  1  should  be 
above  a  captain,  for  I  should  be  a  colonel,  and  that 
was  a  great  deal  better  than  a  captain  ;  for,  my 
dear,  says  she,  every  tarpawlin,  if  he  gets  but  to 
be  lieutenant  of  a  press  smack,  is  called  captain, 
but  colonels  are  soldiers,  and  none  but  gentle- 
men are  ever  made  colonels ;  besides,  says  she, 
I  have  known  colonels  come  to  be  lords  and  ge- 
nerals, though  they  wese  bastards  at  first,  and 
therefore  vou  shall  be  called  colonel. 

Well,  i  was  hushed  indeed  with  this  for  the 
present,  but  not  thoroughly  pleased,  till  a  little 
while  after  I  heard  her  tdl  her  own  boy  that  I 
was  a  gentleman,  and  therefore  he  must  call  me 
colonel ;  at  which  her  boy  fell  a  crying,  and  he 
would  be  called  coloncL  That  part  pleased  me 
to  the  life,  that  he  should  cry  to  be  called  colonel, 
for  then  I  was  satisfied  that  it  was  above  a  cap> 


THE  LIFE  OF 


lain :  so  universally  is  ambition  seated  in  the ; 
minds  of  men,  that  not  a  bo^ar-buy  but  has  bis 
ibnrc  of  it.  i 

So  here  was  Colonel  Jack  and  Captain  Jack  ; 
OS  for  tho  third  boy,  he  was  only  plain  Jauk  for 
some  years  after,  till  he  caino  to  pri'fennont  by 
the  merit  of  his  birth,  as  you  shall  hear  in  its. 
place.  I 

Wo  wore  hopeful  boys  all  throe  of  us,  and 
praiuis4id  very  early,  by  many  repeated  circum- 1 
stances  of  our  lives,  that  we  would  all  bo  rogues ; 
and  yet  I  caiinnl  say,  if  what  I  have  lieanl  of 
my  nurse's  character  be  true,  but  (he  honest 
iVDninn  did  tvhat  she  could  to  prevent  it. 

Before  I  tell  you  mueh  more  of  our  story,  it 
would  be  very  proper  to  give  you  somclMng  of 
our  severnl  characters,  as  I  have  gatliercd  them 
up  in  my  memory  as  far  boik  ils  I  can  recover , 
things,  either  of  myself,  or  mv  brother  Jacks,  and 
they  shall  be  brief  imd  impartial.  * 

Capiisii)  Jack  was  the  eldest  of  us  all,  by  a| 
whole  yi'ar.  He  vria  a  squat,  big-,  strong-made 
boy,  and  promisexl  to  bo  stout  when  grown  up  to 
be  a  m.in,  but  not  to  be  tall.  His  temper  was  sly, 
sullen,  reserved,  malicious,  revengeful ;  and  witlial, 
he  ivas  brutish,  bloody,  and  eruul  in  bis  disposi- 
tion ;  he  nas  as  to  manners  a  mere  boor,  or  clown, 
of  u  eannan-ltkc  breed;  sharp  as  a  street-bred 
boy  must  be,  but  i^/norant  nnd  uiiteachable  from 
K  ehild.  Ho  harf  much  the  nature  of  a  bull  dog. 
bold  and  desperate,  but  not  ;  meroua  at  all ;  oil 
the  schoolmistresses  we  <»ent  to  could  never 
moke  him  leam,  no,  not  so  much  as  to  mako  him 
know  his  letters;  and,  us  if  he  was  born  a  thief, 
he  would  steal  everything  that  came  near  hint, 
even  as  soon  almost  as  he  could  speak;  and  ihiit, 
not  from  bis  mother  only,  but  from  anybody  else, 
■nd  from  us  too  that  were  his  brethren  and  t'oni- 
p&nions.  He  was  an  original  rogue,  for  he  would 
do  the  foulest  and  most  villanous  things,  even  by 
his  own  inclination ;  he  had  no  ta&te  or  sense  of 
being  honest,  no,  not,  I  suy,  to  his  brother  ro(;;:iies, 
which  is  what  other  thieves  niiike  a  point  of  honour 
of;  1  mean  that  of  being  honest  to  one  another. 

The  other,  that  is  to  say  the  yoim;;cn  of  us 
Johns,  was  called  Major  Jack,  by  the  accident 
following  ;  the  lady  that  had  deposited  him  with 
our  none  had  owned  to  her  that  it  was  a  major  of 
the  guards  thu*  was  the  father  of  the  ehild  ;  but 
that  she  was  obliged  to  conceal  his  name,  and  that 
woi  cnoui^h.  So  he  was  at  first  called  John  the 
Major,  ond  afterwards  the  Major,  nnd  at  la,st, 
when  we  cantc  to  rove  together,  .Major  Jack, 
according  to  the  rest,  for  his  name  was  John,  as 
I  have  observed  already. 

Major  Jack  was  a  merry,  facetious,  ple.isimt 
boy.  bad  a  good  shore  of  wit,  especially  otf-hand 
wit.  as  they  call  it ;  was  full  of  jests  and  good 
humour,  and,  as  I  often  said,  had  something  of  a 
gentleman  in  bim.  He  had  a  true  manly  courage, 
(cared  uotbiiiic,  and  could  look  death  in  the  face 
without  any  he«itation ;  and  yet,  if  he  had  the 
advontaire,  was  the  most  generous  and  most  eom- 
poHsionale  creature  alive.  Me  had  native  princi- 
ples of  ):;allantry  in  him,  without  imything  of  tlie 
brutal  or  terrible  part  that  the  captain  hud  ;  and 
in  a  word,  he  wanted  nothing  but  honesty  to  have 
made  him  an  excellent  man.  Ho  had  learned  to 
rend,  us  I  had  done ;  and  as  he  talked  very  well,  I 
■o   he  wrote  good  icdic,    and  very   handsome 


language,  as  you  will  see  in  the  process  of 
story. 

As  for  your  humble  servant.  Colonel  Jack, 
was  a  poor  unhappy  tractable  dog,  willing  cnouj 
and  capable  too,  to  learn  anything,  if  he  had  ~ 
aiiy  but  the  devil  for  his  schoolmaster ;  he  set 
into  the  w  orld  so  early,  that  when  he 
evil,  he  understood  nothing  of  (he  wicki 
it,  nor  whiit  lie  had  to  expect  for  it.     I  remi 
very  well  that  when  1  was  once  carried  before 
justice  for  a  theft  which  indeed  I  was  not  gnili 
of,  and  defended  myself  by  argument,  proving 
mistakes  of  mr  accusers,  and  how  they  cont 
dieted   themselves,    the  justice    told  me  it 
a  pity  1  bad  not  been  better  employed,  for  I 
certainly  better  taught ;   in  which,  however, 
worship  was  mi.staken,  for  I  had  never  been  tangl 
anything  but  to  be  a  thief;  except,  as  I  said, 
read  and  write,  imd  that  was  all.  l>eforc  I  was 
years  old;  but  I  had  a  natural  talent  of  t 
and  could  say  as  much  to  the  purpose  a* 
people  that  had  been  taught  much  more  tl 

I  passed  among  my  comrades  for  n  bol ' 
lute  boy.  and  one  that  durst  fight  unythii 
1  hud  a  dIFcrent  opinion  of  myself,  atkd  thj 
shunned  lighting  as  much   as   I  could,   t 
sometimes  I  ventured,  loo,  and   came   off  wel 
being  very  strong  mude,  and  nimble  wilhaL    Ho* 
ever,  I  many  times  brought  myself  off  with 
tongue,  where  my  hands  would  not  be  suflicien' 
and  tills,  as  well  after  I  was  a  man  as  while  I 
a  boy. 

I  was  wary  and  dexterous  at  my  trade,  and 
not  so  of^en  catchcd  as  my  fellow  rujiues,  I  me 
while  I  was  a  boy,  and  never,  after  I  camo_ 
a  man.  no,  not  once  for  twenty-six  years, 
so  old  iu  the  trade,  and  still  unhanged,  as  yi 
hear. 

As  for  my  person,  while  I  was  a  dirty  jfl 
bottle-house  boy,  sleeping  in  the  ashc- 
mg  always  in  the  street  dirt,  it  coimot  I 
but  that  I  looked  like  what  I  was,  nii'i  :-• 
all ;   that  is  to  say,  like  a  black  your  shu 
honour,  a  beggar  boy,  a  blackgiiuni  boy,  of 

you  please,  despicable,  nnd  miserable  to  the 

degree ;  and  yet  1  remember,  the  people  Nouhf 
say  of  roe  that  boy  has  a  good  face,  if  he  WM 
washed  ujid  well  (Iresscd  he  would  be  n  good, 
pretty  boy  ;  do  but  look  what  eyes  be  hiis,  what 
a  pleasant  smiling  countenance;  it  is  a  pity!  1 
wonder  what  the  rogue's  father  and  mother  f^e^^? 
ond  the  like  ;  then  they  would  call  me  and  art 
mc  my  name,  and  I  would  tell  them  «iy  nan* 
was  Jack.  But  what's  your  sirn.nroe,  sirrah?  s«y» 
they  ;  I  don't  know,  says  I.  Who  is  your  bthn 
and  mother?  I  have  none,  said  I.  What,  aaa 
never  had  you  any  ?  said  they  ;  No,  say*  I.  "'J' 
thot  1  know  of.  Then  they  would  shako  tlietf 
heads,  and  cry — Poor  boy  I  and  'tis  a  pity,  und  IW 
like  ;  and  so  let  me  g«>.  But  I  laid  up  all  tl"* 
things  in  my  heart. 

I  was  alni0!.t  ten  years  old,  tlie  enptiiio  cluvcOi 
and  the  major  about  eight,  when  the  gond  nomai^ 
my  nurse,  died.  Her  husband  was  a  seaman,  «'u 
had  been  drowned  a  little  before  in  Iht-  Ci'if^ 
trr  frigate,  one  of  the  kinji,"?  ships  whiih  w»» ''^ 
away  going  to  Scotland  with  the  Duke  "f  V'^^ 
in  the  time  of  King  Charles  II;  luul  the  *■"■"* 
woman  dyiny;  very  poor,  the  pariih  was  obi 
bury  her  ;   when  the  three  young  Jacks 
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p,  and  I,  the  ooIonH  ( for  wo  all  passed  for 
i'OWB  children)  was  chief  mourner,  the  captain, 
M^w^  the  eldrst  son,  goin)<  back  ver>-  sick, 

woman  bcin^  dead,  wo,  the  three 

turned  looie  to  the  world.     As  to 

proviilinp  for  us,  we  did  not  trouble 

vrf.  miuh  about  that ;  we  ramblf  J  about  hII 

Tipetlier,  and  the  people  in  Kos"tuary  lane 

i»tclilT,and  llwt  way, knowing  u* pretty  wel;, 

victuoU  easily  eoough,  and  without  much 

'  my  partieular  part,  I  got  some  reputation 
.;,  I  V.,.,,,  .  •  K„v  ;  for  if  I  was  *cnt  of 
ii-tually  and  carefully, 
;  und  if  f  was  trusted 
lauj  ihiiii:  1  uuver  touched  it  to  diminish  it,  but 
lade  it  a  point  of  honour  to  bo  punctual  to  what- 
vtTwn committed  tome,  thouirh  I  was  as  arrant 
itbief  as  any  of  th«m  in  nil  oih>-rea.<ie9. 

h  Hke  ease,  some  of  the  pnoriT  shop-keepers 
nald  often  leave  me  at  their  door  to  look  after 
Ikir  shop*  while  they  went  up  to  dinner,  or  they 
mt  over  the  way  to  an  ale-house,  and  the  like, 
■d  I  always  did  it  freely  and  cheerfully,  and  with 
he  Dttno>{  honesty. 
Ciij)tiuri  Jack,  on  the  contrary,  a  surly.  H!- 
;  n>Uj,'h  boy,  had  not  a  word  in  his  mouth 
avoqrcd  cither  of  good  manners  or  good 
he  would  say  Yes,  and  No,  just  as  he 
a  question,  and  that  was  all;  but  no- 
,  anything  from  him  that  was  obliging^  in 
If  he  was  sent  of  an  errand  he  woulil 
of  it,  and  it  may  be,  go  to  play,  if  he 
fboys,  and  never  go  at  all ;  or,  if  he  went, 
back  with  an  answer ;  which  was  such 
disobliging^  way,  that  nobody  bad  a 
9T  him,  and  everybody  said  he  bad  (lie 
I  rojpje,  and  would  come  to  be  hanged, 
ic  got  nothing  of  anybody  for  good 
»s  It  were  obliged  to  turn  thief,  for  the 
lity  of  bread  to  eat ;  for  if  he  be(jfed 
th  so  ill  a  tone,  rather  like  bidding  folks 
I  «i<-tualg  than  entri-ntin<r  them,  that  one 
rwhoiii  he  bail  -  ''  /veii,  and  knew 
Ad  him  one  day ,  '  k.  Mys  he,  thou 

an  awkwaj-<l,  u...  , .:  ,i  bt-jif^ar  now 

.  a  hoy  ;  1  doubt  thou  wilt  be  Uttrr  to  ask 
'  his  purse,  than  for  a  peony,  when  thou 
:  to  be  a  man. 

majfir  was  a  merry,  thoughtless  fellow, 

"■  '     whether  he  had  any  victuals  or 

plained  ;  and  he  recommended 

by  \i\s  jrood  carriage,   that  the 

loved  him,  and  he  got  victuals  cnouixh 

or  other.      Thus  we  all  made  shift, 

[were  so  little,  to  keep  from  starving  ; 

"  :ing-,  wo  lay  in  the  summer-time 

b-house>.  and  on  bulk-heads,  and 

we  were  known  ;  as  for  a  bed, 

what  belonaed  to  it  for  many 

!fay  nurse  ditni ;  and  in  winter  we  got 

kbolec  and  nealinir  arches  in  the  glass- 

Dollow's  Glass-house,  in  Rowimar) 

her  glass-house  in  Katcliff  hJgluvay. 

iDcr  we  livrtl  for  some  yours  ;  und 

;  not  to  fail  among  n  gang  of  naki-d, 

like  ourfclves,  wieked  as  the  dev'I 

ha\  c  them  be  at  so  early  an  n  ■ 

for  all  the  other  parfi  of  mischief  t!.^ 

Iirm  as  they  adrooced  in  years. 


1  remember  that  one  eold  winter  night  we  were 
disturbed  in  our  rest  with  a  constable  and  his 
watch,  cryin§r  out  for  one  NN  ry-neck,  who  it  seems 
had  done  some  roguery,  and  required  a  hue  and 
cry  of  that  kind  ;  and  the  watch  were  inlcrrocd  he 
was  to  be  found  among  the  beg\(^dr  boys  under  the 
nealinir-arches  in  the  jrlasj-hoiise. 

Tlie  alarm  being  given,  we  were  awakened  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  with — Come  out  here,  ye 
crew  of  young-  devils,  come  out  and  show  your- 
selves ;  so  we  were  all  produced,  some  come  out 
rubbin;r  their  eyes  and  Mratching  their  heads, 
and  others  were  dragged  out ;  and  I  think  there 
was  about  seventeen  of  us  in  all,  but  Wry-neck, 
8.S  they  eaJIcd  him,  was  not  among  tliem.  It  seems 
this  was  a  good  big  boy  that  used  to  be  amoog 
the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  and  hod  been  con- 
cerned in  a  robbery  the  night  before,  in  which  his 
comnide,  who  was  taken,  in  hopes  of  escaping 
punisbnient,  had  discovered  him,  and  informed 
where  he  usually  harboured  ;  but  he  was  aware, 
it  seems,  and  had  secured  himself,  at  least  for  that 
time.  So  we  were  allowed  to  return  to  our  warm 
apartment  among  the  coal-aahcs,  where  I  slept 
many  a  cold  winter  night ;  nay,  I  may  say,  many 
a  winti-r — as  sound,  and  as  comfortably  as  ever  I 
liid  since,  though  in  better  lodgings. 

In  this  manner  of  living  we  went  on  a  good 
whde,  I  believe  two  years,  and  neither  did,  or 
meant,  any  barm.  We  generally  went  all  throe 
together,  for,  in  short,  tho  captain,  for  wont  of 
address,  and  for  something  disagreeable  in  him, 
would  have  starved  if  wc  had  not  ki  pt  him  with 
us.  As  we  were  always  together  we  were  geno- 
rally  known  by  the  name  of  the  three  Jacks;  but 
Colonel  Jack  had  always  the  preference,  ui>on 
many  accounts.  The  major,  as  I  haxe  said,  was 
merrj'  and  pleasant,  but  the  colonel  always  held 
talk  with  the  better  sort, — I  mean  •>■'■  v.4-M..-«ort 
of  those  that  would  converse  with  ..y. 

In  this  way  of  talk  I  was  always  u|'   1  , 'iry. 

asking  questions  of  things  done  in  public  as  well 
as  in  private ;  particularly,  I  loved  to  talk  wills 
seamen  and  soldiers  about  the  war,  and  about  itMi 
great  seo-figbts,  or  battles  on  shore,  that  onv 
them  hod  been  in  ;  and,  as  I  nev  er  forgot  anytftitfi 
they  told  roe,  I  could  soon,  that  is  to  say  In  «  " 
yejirs,  give  almost  as  good  an  account  ot 
Dutch  war,  and  of  the  fights  at  sea.  the 
in  Flanders,  the  taking  of  Mocstricht,  aif 
like,  as  any  of  those  that  hod  bom  ihuc. 
this  mode  those  old  soldiers  and  tan  love  t» 
with  me  too,  and  to  tell  me  aU  the 
could  think  of,  and  that  not  only  of  tbf 
going  on,  but  also  of  the  wtr»  in  OC«(S% 
the  death  of  King  Charles  I  aad  tke  Vk^ 

By  tills  iiieans   young  ss  1  am.  l«a>  a 
of  nn  historian ;  and  tliuog^  I  Iwi  amigv 
and  never  had  any  l>ot4u  to  r«a< ««  % 
a  tolerable  account  of  "h^  „ 
what  was  then  a  doioB  h  dv 
those  things  thai  oar  •■• 
in.     I  kncwr  th«  — «t»  ^ 
and  who  "Tminmili  J 
I  was  14  ytmr9  «|^  m 

Captain  Jack  h  i 
tMiiv.  aiUl 
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nappcrs,  as  they  were  tlicn  cnlli-it,  bciiiK  a  sort  at 
wicked  fellows  that  used  (o  spirit  {)fo[ili-'s  children 
away;  that  is,  match  them  up  iii  the  dark,  and, 
stoppinff  their  mouths,  carry  theni  to  houses 
where  they  had  ro^es  ready  lo  n'ce've  them,  and 
to  carry  them  un  board  or  vhiip!)  bound  to  Virgiaia, 
Olid  sell  them. 

This  was  a  trade  that  horrid  Jack,  for  ao  I 
cnlled  him  when  we  were  grown  up,  wsiy  very  fit 
for.  esperiidly  the  violent  part ;  for  if  a  little  child 
got  into  his  clutches  ho  would  stop  the  breath 
of  it,  itittead  of  stopping  its  mouth,  and  never 
tioublcd  hig  head  with  the  child's  beini;  almost 
strangled,  so  he  did  hut  keep  it  from  making  a 
Bolsc.  There  was,  it  secniii,  some  villanous  thing 
done  by  this  ganfc  about  that  time,  whether  a 
child  was  murdered  amonj;  ihein,  or  a  child  other- 
wise abused;  but  it  sceuis  it  wua  a  child  of  an 
eminent  citizen,  and  the  parent  somehow  or  other 
got  a  scent  of  the  thing,  so  that  they  recovered 
their  child,  thoU|f  h  in  a  xad  condition,  and  almost 
killed  I  was  too  young,  and  it  was  too  lung  ago 
for  me  to  remember  the  whole  »tor>',  but  they 
were  all  taken  up  and  sent  to  Ncw^'ate,  and  Cap- 
tain Jack  among  the  rest,  though  he  was  but 
young,  fur  be  was  not  then  much  above  thirteen 
years  old. 

What  punishment  was  Indicted  upon  the  ro^es 
of  that  gang  I  cannot  tell  now,  but  the  captain, 
being  but  a  lad,  was  ordered  to  ha  three  times 
•oundly  whipt  at  Bridewell ;  my  lord  nia)or,  or 
the  recorder,  telling  him  it  was  doue  in  pity  to 
hbn,  to  keep  him  from  the  gallows,  not  forgetting 
to  tcU  him  that  he  had  a  hanging  look,  and  bid  him 
kave  a  eore  on  that  very  account ;  so  remarkable 
was  the  captain's  countenance,  even  to  young, 
and  which  he  heard  of  afterwards  on  many  occa- 
sions. When  he  wa.<>  in  Bridewell  I  heani  of  lii» 
misfortune,  and  the  rotyor  and  1  went  to  see  hitu, 
for  this  was  the  first  netn  we  heard  of  what  be- 
came of  him. 

The  very  day  that  we  went  ho  was  called  out 
to  be  corrected,  as  they  called  it,  according  to  his 
-sentence ;  and  It  was  ordered  to  bo  done  soundly. 
M  indeed  they  wore  true  to  the  sentence ;  for 
tbe  aldennan,  who  was  the  president  of  Bridewell, 
and  who,  I  think,  they  called  .Sir  William  Turner, 
held  preaching  to  him  about  how  young  lie  was, 
and  what  pity  it  was  such  a  youth  should  eomc 
to  be  hftngcd,  and  a  groat  deal  more,  how  ho 
should  take  warning  by  it,  and  how  wicked  a  thing 
it  was  that  they  should  steal  away  poor  innoeent 
children,  and  the  like;  and  all  this  while  the 
man,  with  a  blue  badge  on,  lashed  him  most  un- 
nerciftdly,  for  he  was  not  to  leave  off  till  Sir  Wil- 
liam knocked  with  a  little  hammer  on  the  table. 

The  poor  captain  stamped  and  dunccd,  and 
roared  oat  like  a  mad  boy  ;  and  [  roust  confess 
I  was  frightened  almost  to  death  ;  for  though  I 
oould  not  come  twwr  enough,  being  but  a  poor 
boy,  to  ace  bow  he  was  handled,  yet  I  saw  him 
■Iterwards,  with  his  back  all  wealed  with  the 
lashes,  and  in  several  places  blooily,  and  tlmught 
I  ihould  have  died  with  the  sight  of  it  -,  but  I 
^w  better  acqualaled  with  those  things  uTter- 
^rards. 

I  did  what  1  could  to  comfort  the  poor  coptam 
when  I  got  leave  to  come  to  him.  But  the  worst 
was  not  over  with  him,  for  he  was  tt>  Imvc  two 
more  such  whippings  before  they  luul  done  with 


him;  and  indeed  they  scourged  bim  so  wtckJt, 
that  they  made  him  sick  of  the  kidnapping  trut 
for  a  great  while ;  but  he  fell  in  odxmm;  thcai 
jiguin,  and  kept  .among  them  iw  I 
lii*t<'d,  ff>r  it  teajied  in  a.  few  )u. 

The  major  and  I,  though  vcr_\ 
sihlc  iiTipres.sions  mode  upon  ui>  for  suiue  time  bf 
the  severe  Uf^oge  of  the  captain,  and  it  migtit  bi 
very  well  said,  we  were  corrected  as  well  a*  he, 
though  not  concerned  in  the  crime  ;  but  it  -^u 
within  the ycarthutthe  major. agixjd conditiooeil, 
easy  boy,  was  wheedled  awny  by  a  couple  of  youn^ 
rogues  that  frequented  the  gIiU«>hause  apart, 
ments,  to  take  a  walk  with  them,  as  they  mm 
pleased  to  coll  it ;  the  gentlemen  were  very  ail 
matched,  the  major  was  about  twelve  ye. 
and  the  okU>£t  of  the  two  that  led  him 
not  above  fourteen;  the  business  was  to 
Bartholomew  fair — was,  in  short,  to  pick  _ 

llic  mi^jor  knew  nothing  of  the  traidc, 
therefore  was  to  do  nothing ;  but  they 
him  a  shore  for  all  that,  as  if  he  bod  been 
expert  as  themselves ;  so  away  they  went.  IVt 
two  dexterous  young  rogues  managed  U  M  m^ 
that  about  eight  o'clock  at  night  tbejr  came  laA 
to  our  dusty  quarters  at  the  glasa-bousc,  and  dt 
ting  tbocn  dowa  in  a  corner,  they  be^an  to  shstt 
their  spoil  by  the  light  of  tlie  glaas-honn  fini 
the  major  luggedout  the  goods,  for  aa  fast  utkif 
made  any  purchase  they  unloaded  tbenuelm 
and  gave  idl  to  him,  that  if  ihoy  had  been  takn 
nothing  might  be  found  about  them. 

It  was  a  devilish  lucky  day  to  them,  the  dcil 
certainly  assbting  them  to  find  their  prey,  1M>. 
he  might  draw  in  a  youn|  gamester,  and 
rage  him  to  the  undertaking,  who  had  bee 
backward  before  by  the  mlslbrtunc  of  the 
tain.  Tito  list  of  their  purchase  the  first  night 
08  follows-. — 

1.  A  white  handkerchief  from  a  connin 
wench,  as  slic  was  stariiig  up  at  a  jack>|i» 
ding ;  there  was  3s.  (id.  and  a  row  of  ptna  tSd 
up  in  one  end  of  it. 

2.  A  coloured  handkerchief,  out  of  a  J'*t 
country  fellow's  pocket  as  he  was  buying  a  CUa 
orange. 

3.  A  ribbon  purse  with   1  Is.  3d.  and 
thimble  in  it,  out  of  a  young  woman's 
as  a  fellow  offered  to  pick  her  up. 

N.B.    8he  missed  her  purs<- prcjcntiy, 
seeing  the  thief,  charged  the  luan  wUkI 
that  would  have  incked  her  up.  aad  ciirf 
out — "  A  piek-pockct  P  and  he  tA  into  ti» 
hands  of  the  mob,  but  being  kno 
street  he  got  off  with  great  diffiiN: 

4.  A  knife  and  fork  that 
just  bought,    and   were   ;. 

young  rogue  that  Utok  it  g  .        _ 

after  the  boy  had  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

5.  A  little  silver  box  with  7s.  in  it,  all  in 
silver.  Id.  2d.  Sd.  -Id.  pieces. 

N.  i).  This  it  (>eenis  a  maid  pullrd  oat 
pocket  to  pay  at  her  going  into  the  ~ 
see  a  show,  and  the  little  ro^oe  got 
in  and  fetched  it  olFjust  as  she  put  it 

6.  Another  silk  handkerchief  out  a 
pocket. 

7-   Another. 

8.  A  jointed  .baby  and  a  Utile  lookiflg-flA 
stolen  off  a  toy-scOer's  stall  in  the  lair. 
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this  car]jo  to  be  brou^^hl  home  clear  in  one 

FrtiooD,  or  evening  rather,  and   by  only  two 

rogues  so  young,  was,  it  muist  bo  confessed, 

srdinary  ;  and  the  major  no*  elevated  the 

'  to  B  fitnuigc  dcfp^e. 

very  early  to  me,  who  lay  not  far 
1  laid  to  roe, "  Colonel  Jack,  I  want  to 
you."  "Well,"  taid  I.  "  what  do  you 
**  Nay,"  said  ho,  "  it  is  business  of  conse- 
eo,  I  cannot  talk  here  ;"  so  we  wollied  out; 
M  we  wtre  oome  out  into  n  oairow  lane 
'  gUw-houM,  kiok  here,  says  he,  and  pulU 
little  ham)  almost  full  of  money. 
I  vroa  surprised  at  (he  sight,  when  he  puts  it 
op  OKoin,  and  brinKini;  his  hood  out,  "  Here,"  says 
he,  "  you  shall  huvo  sooic  of  it,"  and  glvea  ne 
a  sixpence,  and  b  sliiUing's-worth  of  the  loiall 
dier  pieces.  This  was  very  welcome  to  me,  who, 
M  much  as  I  was  of  a  gentleman,  and  aa  much 
u  I  thought  of  myself  upon  that  account,  never 
htd  a  shilling  of  money  tiof^ether  before  in  all  my 
Ub,  net  that  I  could  call  my  own. 

I  was  very  earnest  then  to  know  how  he  came 
by  Qds  wealth,  for  he  bad  for  Ids  shore  7s.  6d. 
in  inoaey,  the  silver  thimble,  and  n  silk  handker- 
dlie(^  which  was,  in  short,  an  estate  to  him  that 
never  had,  as  I  said  of  myseU^  a  ihlUing  together 
in  hU  life. 

"  And  what  will  you  do  with  it  now.  Jack?" 
wj<l  1.  ■  "  I  do?"  says  he;  "the  first  thing  I  do, 
l!l  i;<>  into  Rag  fair  and  buy  me  a  pair  of  shoes 
iOk)  «tiH*kini^'9."    "  Thai's  right,"  says  I,  "and  so 
I  till)  , '  so  away  wc  went  together,  and  wc 
lit  I'll!  h  i){  ns  a  pair  of  llog  fair  stockings  in 
'  fast  plare  for  5d. ;  not  5d.  a  pair,  but  5d. 
and   good   stockings   they   weic,  too, 
I  above  oar  wear,  1  assure  you. 
I^e  found  it  more  difficult  to  fit  ourselves  with 
I ;  but  at  liL<it,  having  looked  a  great  while  be- 
'  we  could  6nd  any  good  enough  for  us,  we 
a  shop  very  well  stored,  and  of  these  wc 
Itt  two  pairs  for  sixicen-pcnce. 
^e  put  them  on  imtnediately  to  otir  great 
t,  for  we  had  neither  of  us  had  any  stock- 
I  to  our  legs  that  had  any  feet  to  them  for 
time:   I  found  myself  so  refruihoii  with 
ing  a  pair  of  warm  stockings  on,  and  a  pair  of 
r shoes ;  thing*,  I  say,  which  I  had  not  been  ac< 
tinted  with  a  grout  while,  that  I  began  to  call 
*  my  mind  my  beii>g   a  gentleman,  and  now  1 
light  it  begun  to  come  to  pass  :  when  we  had 
thus  fltt^  oaractves,   I  said,    "  Hark  ye,  Mnjor 
k,  you  and  I  never  had  any  money  in  our  lives 
r,  and  we  never  hud  a  good  dinner  in  all  our 
whnt  if  we  «hoMld  go  Sf>mewliere  and  get 
'  1  nm  very  hungry." 
I  then."3avs  tile  major,  "  I  am  hun- 
...,  AC  went  to  a  boiliiiff  cook's  in  Rose- 
lane,    wh«-re  we  treaiMl  ourselves  nobly, 
03  I  thmight  with  mysolf,  we  began  to  li\*c 
getitleracn,  for    we    had  three-pennyworth 
oUeil  beef,   two  p«Kinyworth  of  pudding,    a 
ay  brick    .  ill  it,  or   loaf),   and   a 

>le  pint  of  .  which  was  7d.  in  all. 

t.  B.    We  (1.1  .  ■  .!•  I.  •■!  ijs  a  good  mess  of  ch.irm- 
beef-brolh   into    the   biir^rain ;    and,   which 
my  heart   wonderfully,  .til  the  while  wo 
(tftiner  the  maid  and  the  hoy  in  the  house, 
fhey  passed  by  the  apen  box  where 
t  our  dinner,  would  look  h>,  and  cry,  "Gen- 


tlemen, do  you  call  ?"  and  "  Do  ye  call,  gentle- 
men  '("  I  say  this  was  as  good  to  me  as  all  my 
dinner. 

Not  the  best  housekeeper  in  Stepney  parish, 
not  my  lord  mayor  of  London,  no,  not  the  great- 
est man  on  earth  could  be  mora  bappy  in  their 
own  imaginatinn,  and  with  less  mixture  of  grief 
or  reflection,  than  I  was  at  this  new  piece  of 
felii'ity  ;  though  mine  was  but  a  small  part  of  it, 
for  Major  Jack  hiid  an  estate  compared  to  me,  as 
I  hod  on  estate  compared  to  what  I  had  before : 
in  a  word,  nothing  but  an  uttor  ignorance  of 
greater  felii;ity,  which  was  my  ease,  could  make 
anybody  think  fainMlf  k  exalted  as  i  did,  though 
t  had  no  share  of  this  booty  but  ItM. 

That  night  the  miyor  and  I  triumphed  in  our 
new  enjoyment,  and  slept  with  an  undisturbed 
repose  in  the  usual  place,  surrounded  with  the 
warmth  of  the  gloju-house  fires  at>ove,  which  was 
a  full  amends  fur  all  the  ashes  and  cinders  which 
wc  rolled  in  below. 

Iltose  who  know  the  position  of  the  glaw> 
houses,  and  the  arches  where  they  neal  the  bot- 
tles after  they  ore  made,  know  that  those  places 
where  the  aiiiies  are  cast,  and  where  the  poor  bo)'s 
lie,  an  cavities  in  the  brick-work,  perfeetly  close, 
except  at  the  entrance,  aorl  consec)ii«ntly  warm 
OS  the  dressitig-room  of  a  bagnio,  that  it  is  impoe- 
sibie  they  can  feel  any  cold  there,  were  it  in 
Greenland,  or  Nova  Zembia,  and  tliat  therefore 
the  boys  lie  not  only  safe,  but  very  comfurfably, 
the  ashes  excepted,  which  arc  no  grievance  at  all 
to  them. 

The  next  day  the  major  and  his  comrades  went 
abroad  again,  and  were  still  successful ;  nor  did 
any  disaster  attend  them  for  I  know  not  how 
many  months ;  and,  by  frequent  imitation  and 
directioo.  Major  Jack  became  as  dexten)us  a 
l^iick-pockct  as  any  of  Ihcm,  and  went  on  through 
a  long  variety  of  fortunes,  too  long  to  enter  upon 
now,  because  I  am  hastening  to  my  own  story, 
which  at  present  is  the  main  thing  I  have  to  set 
down. 

The  mnjor  foiled  not  to  let  mc  sec  every  day 
the  eflfects  of  his  new  prosperity,  and  was  so 
bountiful  as  frequently  to  throw  me  a  tester, 
sometimes  n  shilling  ;  and  I  might  perceive  I  hat 
he  began  to  have  clothes  on  his  back,  to  leave 
the  osh-hole,  having  gotten  a  society  lo<lging  (of 
which  I  may  give  an  explanation  by  itself  on 
another  occasion  I  and  which  wil«  more,  he  look 
upon  him  to  wear  a  thirt,  which  wa^  what  neither 
he  nor  I  had  ventured  to  do  for  three  years  before 
and  upward. 

But  1  observed  all  this  while,  that  though  &Ia- 
jor  Jock  was  so  prosperous,  aod  had  thriven  so 
well,  and  notwithstanding  he  was  \-ery  kind,  and 
even  generous  to  mc,  in  giving  me  money  upon 
many  occasions,  yet  he  never  in\i<  ed  me  to  cuter 
myself  into  the  society,  or  to  eukbsrk  with  lum, 
whereby  I  might  have  been  made  as  hoppy  as  he; 
no,  nor  did  he  recommend  the  employment  to 
me  at  all. 

I  was  not  very  well  pleased  with  his  being  thus 
reserved  to  mc ;  I  hn-'  i..<r».'.i  '''••■'!'  Ip-"  i-  -.■•rne- 
ral.  that  the  busine-  .  und 

I  fancied,  that  tboiip  iru.le 

consisted  very  much  in  klcight-of-hmul.  a  good  ad- 
dress, aitd  being  very  nimble,  yet  that  it  was  not 
at  all  difficult  to  learn ;  and  espociolly  I  thought 


the  opportunities  wore  so  many,  the  country 
people  that  come  to  London  m  foolish,  so  gapine-, 
and  so  engaged  in  looking'  about  them,  that  it 
wiu  ft  trulo  Hittt  no  great  hazard  annexed  to  it, 
and  might  be  easily  leurn?d,  if  I  did  but  know  in 
general  the  manui-r  of  it,  and  how  they  went 
about  U. 


CHAPTER  II. 

t  OBT  ACai'AINTKD  Wim  OUR  OF  THB  KOST    NOTED 
PICKPOCHETS     IM    TOWN — WR      STEAL     A     LETTER 

CASE  rvhL  or  uii.L« — uucadi'I'llt  distrksscd 

UOW   TO   DISI-OSK  or    MY    SHARE   OP    THE   BOOTY 
— MY   COMIADR    l'HOt<0$Ks   I    SHALL  KETtK:«   TUB 

aitXi    M*U    UET    THK    KEWARO    PRUMISEO PBO- 

CEEOL^GS    TUrnECtpoN. 

The  subtle  devil,  never  absent  from  his  business, 
but  ready  at  all  occnsions  fo  encourage  his  ser- 
Tants,  removed  ail  these  didiuuhies,  and  broug'ht 
me  into  on  intimacy  with  one  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite  divers,  or  pick-pockets,  in  the  town  ;  and 
this  our  Iniiinaiy  was  of  no  less  a  kind  than  that, 
OS  I  hod  an  inL-liriation  to  be  as  wicked  as  any  of  i 
them,  he  was  for  tiUdng  core  tl;at  1  *hould  not  be 
disappointed. 

He  was  above  the  Utile  fellows  who  went  about 
stealing  trilleii  and  baubles  in  Bartholomew  fair, 
and  nir»  the  ritiquf*  of  lieiiig  mobbed  for  3s.  or  4». 
Hi-    '  li  higher  thinfjs,  oven  at  no  leis  than 

coil  ims  of  money,  and  bills  for  more. 

li.  ,  ,.  ,;  vl  me  earnestly  to  jro  and  tak»?  a 
walk  with  him  as  alcove,  adding,  that  after  he  had 
shown  nic  my  (rude  a  little,  he  would  let  me  be 
lU  wicked  04  I  would  ;  that  is,  as  he  expressed 
it,  that  after  he  had  mivie  me  cajxtble,  !  should 
•et  up  for  myself,  if  f  pleased,  and  he  would  only 
wish  me  good  luck. 

Accordingly,  a.i  M.ijor  Jack  went  with  his  gcn- 
tlcmon,  only  to  see  the  manner,  and  receive  the 
purchase,  and  yet  come  in  for  a  share  ;  so  he  told 
me,  if  he  had  success,  i  should  have  my  shore  (W 
much  as  if  1  had  bix-n  principal ;  and  thi.H  he  os- 
■urcd  mn  was  a  custom  of  the  tradi-,  in  order  to 
flocoura^e  younjr  beginnera,  and  briri;?  them  Into 
the  trade  with  courage,  for  that  nothing  was  to 
be  done  if  a  man  had  not  the  heart  of  the  lion. 

I  hesitated  at  the  matter  a  i^cat  while,  object- 
ing the  hazarti,  and  telling  the  story  of  Captain 
Jack  my  elder  brotluT,  as  1  uiiijht  rail  him: 
"  VVell,  colonel,"  says  he,  "  I  tiad  you  arc  fjiint- 
hearled,  and  to  be  friint-h'Mirted  is  indeed  to  be 
unfit  for  our  trade,  for  nothing  but  a  bold  heart 
can  go  (hrouf^h  stitch  with  this  work  ;  but,  how- 
ever. OB  there  is  nothin;^  for  you  to  do,  so  there 
b  no  ru<;ue  for  you  to  nm  in  these  tliinsrs  the  first 
time.  If  F  am  token,"  says  he,  '*  you  having 
nothing  to  do  in  it,  they  will  let  yon  go  free;  for 
it  sliall  cosily  be  made  appear,  that  whatever  I 
have  done,  you  had  no  baud  in  it." 

U[ion  those  persuasions  I  ventured  out  with 
bira ;  but  I  soon  found  that  my  now  friend  was  n 
tbiof  of  ouolity,  and  a  pick-pocket  above  the  ordi- 
ruuy  rank,  and  that  aimed  liigher  abundantly  than 
my  brother  Jack.  He  woa  a  bigger  boy  than  I  a 
great  deal ;  for  thouj^h  1  was  now  near  fifteen 
years  old,  I  was  not  big  of  my  age,  and  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  I  was  perfectly  a  stranger  to 
It ;  I  knew  indeed  what  at  first  I  did  not,  for  it 
«u  a  good  while  before  f  uudentood  the  thing 


OS  on  oifcnco :  1  looked  on  picking  poeketi  as  a 
trade,  and  thought  I  was  to  go  apprentice  to  it  t 
it  is  true,  this  was  when  I  waa  youn^  in  the  m- 
cicty,  as  well  a.i  younger  in  years,  but  evea' 
I  understood  it  to  be  only  «  thing  far 
we  wero  catched,  we  ran  the  risque  of 
ducked  or  pumped,  which  we  call  soalinzii 
then  all  was  over;  and  we  mode  nothing  ofi 
i»g  our  rags  wetted  a  little ;  but  I  never  ui 
stood,  till  a  great  while  after,  that  the  crime 
capital,  and  that  we  mi^ht  be  sent  to  New| 
it,  till  a  great  fellow,  almost  a  man,  c 
society,  was  hanged  for  it ;  and  then  1  was 
biy  frightened,  as  you  shall  b&ar  b^  aud  by. 

Well,  upon  the  persuasions  of  this  lad,  I  wi 
ont  with  him  ;  a  poor  innocent  )>' 
member  my  very  thou;^ht8  por!V  I 

no  evil  in  my  intentions  ;  I  had  iii.->t.'r  9iv< 
tlihig  in  my  life:  and  if  a  goldtinith  had 
in  his  shop,  with  heaps  of  money  strc' 
round  me,  and  bade  me  look  after  it,  1  sfatnU 
not  have  touched  lt,«  I  was  so  honest ;  but  lb* 
subtle  tempter  tmitcd  tiis  book  for  mc,  as  I  wwa 
child,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  my  childiahikeg^far 
I  never  tf>ok  this  picking  of  pockets  to  be  (iik> 
honesty,  but,  as  I  have  said  above,  1  lookedio 
it  as  a  kind  of  trade  that  1  was  to  be  btod  tip  1% 
and  so  I  entcrtsl  upon  it,  till  I  became  baraMi 
in  it  beyond  the  power  of  relToating:  ami  that 
was  mado  ix  thief  involuntarily,  and  weot  qqaI 
length  that  few  boys  do,  without  coming  to  W 
com.Tion  period  of  ihiit  ' '"  '  <"■'  i-f'^,  I  moan  to  ' 
transport-ship,  or  to  i 

I      The  tlrst  day  I  wci  ^  iih  my  a««i 

I  fitructor.  he  carried  me  iiiret:ily  into  the  dUt, 
as  we  went  first  to  the  wntcr-.side,  he  led  me  iM 
thelon}f-ronm  at  the  Cuitom-honse  ;  we  wcrebll 
a  couple  of  riiirjicil  boys  at  l)cst,  but  i  waa  muA 
the  worse :  my  leaHcr  had  a  hat  on,  a  sliirt,  oadt 
neckcloth  ;  as  for  me,  I  had  neither  ol  the  tbM^ 
nor  had  I  <poile<l  my  manners  a^  iniirh  aUt 
have  a  hat  on  my  Iwad  since  my  nurse  dietl, 
was  now  some  years.     His  orders  to  xuv 

keep  always  in  sight,  and  near  Inn     ' -r 

to  lijtn,  nor  to  take  any  noiict:  <ii 
till  he  came  lo  me  ;  and  if  anv  h  \ 

pened,  I  should  by  no  means  know  hiin,  nrpi^ 
tend  to  have  anything  to  do  with  hioL 

I  observed  my  orders  to  a  tittle.     VVhtlc  it 
pcpred  into  every  comer,  and  liod  his  eye  Mi 

evenbody,  I  kept  my  eye  <i:—  •'•  n  hltB,  W 

went  iJways  at  a  di^toiire,  other  iMl 

of  the  long-room,  looking  I.  <  r  pin«,  afll 

picking  them  up  out  of  the  dual  <u  I 

them,  and  then  sticking  them  on  my  sli' 

I  had  at  last  got  forty  or  fifty  go«.»d  pin» ; 

my  eye  was  upon  my  oomnulo,  wlio,  | 

was  very  busy  among  the  crowds  of  peopi«j 

stood  at  the  board,  doing  busmess  with  lite 

who  pass  the  entries,  and  make  Die  ooeqt 

At  length  he  comes  ovur  to  me,  and  si 
if  he  would  take  up  a  pin  close  to  bm, 
something  into  my  hand,  and  said,  "  IHit 
and  follow  me  down  stairs  quickly."     Ha 
run,  but  siiutlk-d  along  upoi-e  through  the 
and  went  down,  not  the  great  itAirs  wl 
camo  in  at,  but  a  tittle  narrow  ttair<caK 
other  end  of  the  long-room  ;   I  followcd> 
found  I  did,  and  so  went  on,  not  itoppiflK 
OS  1  ospected,  nor  ipoaking  one  word  to  a 


gU, 


COLONEL  JACK. 


h  innuinerable  naiToir  passages,  allpys,  and 
dvfc  way*,  wo  were  got  up  intci  Femhurch  streot, 
aad  throajEb  Billiter  lane  into  Loaclcnhull  street, 
nd  (rotn  thenec  into  Leadenholl  market. 

It  was  not  a  meat-market  day,  so  wc  haH  room 
t«  iit  down  upon  one  of  the  butchers'  stalls,  and 
be  bid  me  Iuk  nut.  ^^'llat  he  hud  given  me  was  a 
little  leather  letter-case,  with  a  French  almanack 
Hack  in  the  inside  of  it,  and  a  great  many  papers 
k  it  of  several  kind*. 

Wc  looked  them  over,  and  found  there  were 
Mrenl  raliiatle  bills  in  it,  such  as  bills  of  ex- 
chngv,  and  other  notes,  tilings  I  did  not  under- 
Hmd :  bat  ainoncr  the  rest  wan  n  g^nlilsmith's  note, 
m  he  called  it,  of  one  Sir  Stephen  Evans,  for 
tOtt,  payable  to  the  bearer,  and  at  demand ; 
this,  there  was  another  note  for  12i  lOs., 
goldsmith's  bill  tno,  but  I  forget  the  UAme  ; 
ihere  was  a  bill  or  tn-o  also  written  in  French, 
wbicli  neither  of  us  understood,  but  which  it 
•eems  were  things  of  value,  being  called  forei^rn 
bBlf  accepted. 

The  n^e,  my  master,  knew  whnt  bHonsed  to 
dM  foldHoith'B  bills  well  ennu^'h,  and  I  obscrvi-<l, 
when  tte  read  the  bill  of  i^ir  Stpphon,  h<*  swiid.  "  This 
is  too  bi^r  lor  mo  to  meddle  with ;"  but  when  he 
oinie  to  the  bill  12/.  ]0s.,  he  said  to  me,  "  Thbi 
svill  do^  r.ome  hither.  Jack  ;"  so  nway  he  runs  to 
Lombard  street,  and  I  after  him,  huddling  tlic 
olher  ptifrrs  into  the  Iotler-ea.so.  As  he  went 
alone,  bf  ifi(|ulre»l  the  name  out  immediately,  and 
went  direct iy  to  the  .shop,  put  on  a  jjnod  grave 
oooiitctialice,  and  hnd  the  money  paid  him  with- 
out any  stop  or  question  asked;  I  ftood  on  the 
Mlscvnde  the  way  looking  about  the  street,  as 
at  all  foncemed  with  anybody  that  way,  but 
that  when  he  presented  the  bill,  he 
oat  the  lelter-euse,  iis  if  he  had  been  a 
t'»  hoy,  arquaintcd  with  business,  and 
nCher  bills  about  him. 
Tbey  paid  him  the  money  in  gold,  and  he  mode 
tatoagh  in  telling  it  over,  and  eame  away, 
f  me,  smd  going  into  Three- King  eourt, 
side  of  the  way ;  when  we  crossed 
lent's  lone,  made  the  best  of  our 
harbour  at  the  water-side,  and  got 
Ifer  for  a  penny  to  carry  ua  over  the  water 
Marj- Over's  stairs,  where  wc  landed,  and 
■fe  enough. 

be  tunu  to  me ;  "  Colonel  Jack,"  says  he, 
beHevc  you  arc  n  lucky  boy  ;  this  is  a  good 
j«b  ;  w<'"li  tfo  away  to  St  Clporge'a  fields  and  share 
our  b»iftiy."  Away  we  went  to  the  fields,  and 
Mttingdoivn  in  the  groiM,  far  enough  out  of  the 
he  pulled  out  the  money — "  Look  here, 
ija  he  ;  "  did  you  ever  see  the  like  before 
liife?" — "  No,  never,"  say*  1  ;  and  added 
ently,  "  must  we  have  it  all  ?" — "  We 
itr'  sa)'s  be;  "who  should  have  it?" — 
hy,"  says  1.  "  must  the  man  have  none  of  it 
•pun  that  lost  it  ?'" — "  He  have  it  again  r  says 
••<• ;  ■•  whut  d'ye  mean  by  that  ?" — "  Nay,  1  dont 
loow."  says  I;  "why,  you  said  just  now  you 
WMiId  let  him  have  the 't'other  bill  again,  that 
Ton  (.lid  w.i*  too  big  for  you." 

I  at  mc.  ••  You  are  but  a  little  boy," 
»■«  true ;  but  1  thought  you  had  not 
neither;"  so  he  miphly  gravely  i 
.:  to  me  thus  : — "  that  the  bill  1 
.11  ivvana  waa  a  great  bill  for  SOOL,  I 


and  if  I,"  says  he,  "that  am  but  a  poor  lad,  should 
venture  to  go  for  the  money,  they  will  prf-aently 
say,  how  should  I  come  by  such  a  bill,  and  that 
I  certainly  fuun<l  it  or  stole  it ;  so  thoV  will  stop 
me,"  Bays  he ;  "  nod  take  it  away  from  mc,  and  it 
may  bring  me  into  trouble  fur  it,  too .  so,"  says 
he,  '*  I  did  say  it  was  too  big  for  mo  tn  meddle 
with,  and  that  I  would  let  the  man  have  it  again, 
if  I  could  tell  how ;  but  for  the  money,  Jack,  the 
money  that  we  have  got,  I  warrant  you  he  should 
have  none  of  that  j  besides,'^  aaya  lie,  •*  who  ever 
he  be  tlut  has  lost  this  letter-cose — to  tie  sure, 
as  soon  oa  he  missed  it,  he  would  run  to  a  gold- 
smith and  give  notice — that  if  anybody  came  for 
the  money  they  would  be  stopped,  but  1  am  too 
old  for  him  there,"  says  he. 

"  \NTiy,"  says  I,  "  and  whnt  will  you  do  with 
the  bill,  will  you  throw  it  away  ?  If  you  do,  B<imc- 
bo'ly  elftt"  will  find  it,"  savs  1 ;  "and  they  will  go 
and  take  the  money." — "  So,  no."  says  he ;  "then 
rlioy  will  be  stopped  and  examined,  aa  I  tell  you 
t  bhould  be."  J  did  not  know  well  what  all  lltif 
meant,  so  I  talked  no  more  about  that ;  but  we 
fi'li  to  handling  the  money.  As  for  me,  I  hod 
never  S4H'n  so  itiurh  together  in  all  my  life,  nor 
did  I  know  whnt  in  the  world  to  do  with  it,  and 
ouoe  or  t trice  1  was  going  to  bid  him  keep  it  for 
me,  which  wo\ild  have  been  done  like  a  child  in- 
deed, for,  to  be  sure,  1  had  never  heard  a  word 
more  of  it,  thnuuh  nothing  had  befallen  him. 

However,  as  I  liap|H-Mod  to  hold  my  tortgue  as 
to  that  pari,  he  shared  Uje  money  very  honeirtiv 
nith  me  ;  only  at  the  end  be  told  mu  that  though 
it  was  'true  he  promised  me  half,  yet  as  it  waa 
the  first  time,  and  I  had  done  nothing  hut  look 
on,  flo  he  thought  it  was  very  ^^■A\  if  I  took  a 
little  loss  than  he  did ;  sio  he  dividi-d  the  money, 
wliich  was  I'll.  lOs.  into  two  exact  parta,  \ijr. — 
OL  5s.  in  each  part ;  then  he  took  II.  .Ss.  from 
my  part,  and  told  me  I  should  give  him  that  fur 
hansel.  "  Well,"  says  I,  "  take  it  then,  for  I  think 
you  deserve  it  all ;"  so,  however,  I  took  up  the 
rest ;  "  and  what  shall  I  do  with  this  now,"  says  I, 
"  for  I  have  nowhere  to  put  it  ?" — •'  NV'liy.  hnve  y  ou 
no  pockets?"  says  he. — "  Ve»,"  says  I,  "  but  they 
are  full  of  holes."  I  have  often  thought  sitice  that, 
and  with  some  mirth  too,  how  I  hail  really  more 
wealth  than  I  knew  what  to  do  with,  for  liKiging 
1  bad  none,  nor  any  box  or  drawer  to  hide  my 
money  in,  nor  had  I  any  pocket,  but  such  as  I  xay 
was  full  of  holes ;  I  knew  nobody  in  the  world 
that  I  could  go  and  desire  tliein  to  lay  it  up  for 
me ;  for  being  a  poor,  naked,  ragged  boy,  they 
would  presently  say  1  had  robbed  somebody,  and 
perhops  lay  hold  of  n»,  and  my  nwney  woult^ 
be  my  crime,  as  they  say  it  often  is  in  forciga 
•:ountries;  and  now,  as  I  was  full  of  wealth,  be- 
hold I  was  ibil  of  care,  for  what  to  do  to  secure 
my  money  I  could  not  tell ;  and  thifi  hold  me  so 
long,  and  was  eo  vexatious  to  me  the  nest  day, 
that  I  truiy  siU  down  sind  cried. 

Notlting  could  be  more  perplexing  than  this 
money  wo»  to  me  all  that  night.  I  curried  it  In  my 
hand  a  goo<l  whllo,  for  it  wa$  in  gold  all  but  14s., 
and  that  is  to  say,  it  was  four  guineas,  and  that 
Ns.  was  more  difficult  to  carry  than  the  four 
giiin«-as.  At  Inst  I  sat  down  and  pulled  off  one 
of  my  shoes,  and  put  the  four  guineas  into  that  ; 
but  after  I  had  gone  awhile,  my  shoe  hurt  me  so 
I  cflttld  not  go,  ao  1  waa  lain  to  sit  down  again, 


and  take  it  out  of  my  shoe,  and  carr}'  it  in  my  I 
hand  ;  then  t  found  a  dirty  linen  rng  in  the  street, ' 
and  I  took  that  up,  and  wrapt  it  all  toge'lher,  and  I 
carried  it  !k  that  a  goo<l  wny.    I  have  often  tincc  I 
beard  people  aay,  when  they  havi-  lx<eii  talkini;  of 
money  that  they  could  not  g^t  in,  1  wi^i  I  had  it  in 
h  foul  dout :  in  truth,  t  Laid  mine  in  a  foul  olout ; 
for  it  was  foul,  ocdcrding  to  the  letter  of  that  say- 
ing, but  It  B«rvod  nic  till  1  came  to  a  convenient 
place,  and  then  I  sat  down  sod  washed  the  cloth 
10  the  kennel,  and  so  then  pot  my  money  in 
again. 

Well,  I  oairicd  it  homo  with  mc  to  my  lodging 
in  the  gloss-houte,  and  when  1  went  to  go  to 
sleep,  I  knew  not  what  to  do  with  it ;  if  1  had  let 
any  of  the  black  crew  1  was  with  know  of  it,  I 
Khould  have  been  smothered  in  tt>c  ashes  for  it, 
or  robbed  of  it,  or  some  trick  or  other  put  upon 
mc  fur  it;  so  I  knew  not  what  to  do,  but  lay  with 
it  in  my  hand,  and  my  hand  in  my  bosom,  but 
then  sleep  went  from  my  eyes.  Oh,  the  weight 
of  human  care !  I,  a  pnor  beggar  boy,  could  not 
sleep,  so  soon  as  1  had  but  a  little  money  to  keep, 
who,  before  that,  could  have  ttlept  upon  a  heap 
of  brick-bats,  stones,  or  cinders,  or  anywhere,  as 
sound  as  a  rich  man  does  on  his  down  bed,  and 
sounder  too. 

Every  now  and  then  dropping  asleep,  I  should 
dream  that  my  money  was  lost,  and  start  like  one 
frightened ;  then,  finding  it  fiuit  in  my  hand,  try 
to  go  to  sleep  a^'uln,  but  could  not  for  a  long  while, 
then  drop  and  start  again.  At  last  a  fancy  came 
into  my  head,  that  if  1  fell  asleep,  I  should  dream 
of  the  money,  and  talk  of  it  in  my  sleep,  and  tell 
that  I  had  money ;  which  if  I  should  do,  and  one 
of  the  rogues  should  hear  mo,  they  would  pick  it 
oitt  of  my  bosom,  and  of  my  hand  too.  without 
waking  me  ;  and  after  that  thought  1  could  not 
sleep  a  wink  more  ;  so  I  passed  that  night  over 
in  cure  and  anxiety  enough,  and  this,  I  may  safely 
say,  was  tho  first  night's  rest  that  I  lost  by  the 
oaras  of  this  life,  and  the  deceitfulneu  of  riches. 

As  soon  as  it  was  day  I  got  out  of  the  hole  we 
lay  in,  and  rambled  abroad  in  the  fields  towards 
Stepney,  and  there  I  muse<l  and  considered  what 
I  should  do  with  tliU  money,  anil  many  a  time 
I  wished  that  I  had  not  had  it ;  for,  after  all  my 
ruminating  upon  it,  and  what  course  I  should 
take  with  it,  or  where  1  should  put  it,  leould  not 
hit  upon  any  one  thing,  or  any  possible  method 
to  secure  it,  and  it  perplexed  me  so,  that  at  lust, 
as  1  snid  just  now,  I  sat  down  and  cried  lK;artily. 

When  my  crying  was  over,  the  case  was  the 
aaTn<> ;  I  had  the  money  still,  nnd  what  to  do  witii 
it  I  rxiuld  not  tali  :  at  Inst  it  c^nie  into  my  head 
that  I  would  look  out  for  some  hole  in  u  tree,  mid 
aae  to  hide  it  there  till  I  should  have  occasion  for 
it.  Big  with  this  discovery,  as  1  then  thought 
it,  I  began  to  look  about  me  for  a  tree;  but 
there  were  no  trees  in  the  fields  about  Stepney 
or  .Mile  end  that  looked  fit  for  my  purpose ;  and 
if  there  were  any  that  1  began  to  look  narrowly 
nU  the  field»  were  so  full  of  people,  that  tbey 
Would  sr'c  if  I  went  to  hide  anything  there,  aail 
I  ihoutrht  the  people  eyed  me,  as  it  were,  and  that 
two  men  in  particular  followed  me  to  see  what  I 
intended  to  do. 

This  drove  mo  further  off,  and  1  crossed  the 
road  at  .Milo  end,  and  in  the  middto  of  tho  f/twn 
w«at  ttown  a,  lone  that  goes  away  to  the  Uliud 


tree 


lloggar's  At  Bcthnai  green.  >^lien  I  oone  alitUs 
way  in  the  lane  I  found  a  foot-path  <rvtr  tki 
fields,  and  in  tbo»e  fields  several  trcwi  he  mtf 
turn,  as  I  thought ;  at  last,  one  tr<«  had  t  link 
hole  in  it,  pretty  high  out  of  mv  reach,  and  1 
climbed  up  the  tree  to  get  it,  aod  wbm  I  earn 
there,  tput  my  hand  in,  and  found,  as  tthoo^ 
a  plouc  very  fit ;  so  I  placed  my  treasure 
and  was  mighty  well  satisfied  with  it } 
hold,  putting  my  hand  in  again,  to  lay  it 
commodiously,  as  I  thought,  of 
slipped  away  from  me,  aikd  I  found  the 
hollow,  and  my  little  parcel  <vas  fiilleo  in 
out  of  my  reach,  and  liow  far  it  might  go  ia  1 
knew  not ;  so  that,  in  a  word,  my  money  w» 
quite  gone,  irrecoverably  lost :  there  could  be  as 
room  So  much  as  to  hope  ever  to  soc  it  agaia,  Im 
'twas  a  vast  great  tree. 

As  young  as  I  was,  I  was  now  sensible  what  s 
fool  I  was  before,  that  I  could  not  think  of  wiyi 
to  keep  my  money,  but  I  must  eome  tbos  fnr  ' 
throw  it  into  a  hole  where  I  could  not  reach  . 
well,  I  thrust  my  hand  quite  up  to  my  elbow.  b<;i 
no  bottom  was  to  be  found,  or  any  end  of  the  M» 
or  cavity  ;    I  got  a  stick  of  the  tn-i-,  and  thniit 
it  in  a  great  way,  but  all  was  one  ;  then  I  cried: 
nay,  roared  out,  I  was  in  such  a  passion ;  thsa 
I  got  down  the  tree  again,  then  up  again,  kai 
thrust   in  my  hand  again  till    I  scratched  ay 
arm  and  made  it  bleed,  and  cried  all  the  whdt 
most  violently ;    then    1  began   to  think   1  hail  J 
not  so  much  as  a  halfpenny  of  it  left  for  a  b^  i 
penny  roll,  and  I  was  hungry,  and  then  I  cried 
again :  then  I  came  away  in  despair,  crying  and  ' 
roaring  Uko  a  little  boy  that  had  b«en  whip)*  i 
then  t  went  back  again  to  (he  tree,  and  up 
tree  again,  and  thus  I  did  several  limn.  i 

The  Inst  time  1  had  gotten  up  the  tree  t  b^ 
pencd  to  come  down  not  on  the  same  side  that  1 
went  up  and  came  down  before,  but  on  the  olbi* 
side  of  the  tree,  and  on  the  other  side  of  tbebaai 
also :  nnd,  bt'-hold,  th<!  tree  had  a  great  opan 
in  the  side  of  it  close  to  the  stround.  as  old " 

trees  often  have  :  '  '■    '  ■'-  -•"  'h  ■ . 

to  my  inexprcs 

my  linen  rug,  .ii  _,     i 

into  the  hole :  for  the  tree  beiof  bol  i' 

way  up,  there  hod  been  sewiH?  iimm*  or 

which  i  had  not  juri-  i 

not  linn,  that  had  gi> 

out  of  my  hand,  and  a^  •■.  nu'.  3i,|jp^>i  ^u4it-uu>ip 

ut  once. 

1  was  but  a  child,  and  I  rejoiced  like  a  ahM, 
for  1  Ixjllo'd  quite  out  aloud  wb«n  Inw  K;  tbM 
I  ran  to  it  and  snatched  it  up,  bu^'gwd  and  kteal 
the  dirty  ruK  a  hundred  tini  '     >  -lancied  flsi 

jump<.>d  about-,  ran  from  nh  t'le  Said  tf 

the  other,  uud,  in  short,  I  Iw...  ..  ;...;  vihoS,  anieb 
leas  do  I  know  now  what  I  did.  tbomh  I  ilnl 
never  forget  the  thing,  either  what  •  rfiulnrfritf 
it  was  to  my  heart  when  I  tlioii^'ht  |  had  io^ ' 
or  what  a  Quod  of  joy  oronvh(<lnH*d  me  wbca 
had  got  it  again. 

While  I  was  in  the  first  transport  of  my  joj, 
as  I  have  said,  I  rou  uIkuiI,  and  knew  not  wlMt 
1  did ;  but  wheu  that  was  over  I  sat  dawiv 
opened  the  foul  clout  the  money  was  in. 
at  it,  told  it,  found  it  was  all  ther«,  and 
fell  a  crying  as  \iolenUy  as  1  did  bcfOR^ 
tliousht  I  bad  lost  iu 
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ould  tire  the  reader  should  I  dtvell  on  mil 
Je  boyish  tricks  that  I  played,  in  tbeccs- 
'  my  joy  And  satisfaction,  when  1  had  found 
<ney,  so  I  break  off  here  :  joy  it  as  extra- 

as  grief;  and  tiiwe  I  have  Imh-h  a  man,  I 
Iten  thought,  that  had  «u€h  a  thinf?  b«fulleo 

so  to  have  iott  oil  he  had,  and  not  have  a 
t>read  to  cat,  and  then  80  strangely  to  find 
3,  after  having  given  it  bo  ofiectually  over, 
y,  bod  it  been  so  with  a  n>aii,  it  might 
Bxarded  his  using  aorac  violence  upon  hiin- 

1, 1  catne  away  with  my  money,  and  having 
sixpence  out  of  it,  before  1  made  it  up 
I  went  to  a  chandler's  shop  In  Mile  end, 
u§ht  a  halfpenny  roll  and  a  halfpenny- worth 
«e,  and  sot  down  at  the  door  after  I  bought 
ate  It  ver}'  heartily,  and  begg'.-d  some  beer 
k  with  it,  which  the  good  woman  gave  me 
eely. 

y  I  went  then  for  the  town,  to  sec  if  I 
ind  any  of  mv  companiona.  and  resolved  I 
try  DO  more  hollow  trees  fbr  my  treasure. 
me  aloD^  Whitechapel  I  came  by  a  bro- 
■op,  over  against  the  church,  where  they 
I  ciolltes,  for  I  had  nothing  on  but  the 
tt  rags;  so  I  stopped  at  the  shop,  and 
Mkinf  a^  the  clothes  which  bung  at  the 

ill,  young  gentleman,"  says  a  man  that 
I  the  door,  "  you  look  wishfully,  do  you 
thing  you  like,  and  will  your  pocket  com- 
food  coat  now,  for  you  look  as  if  you  be- 
lo  tha  ragged  regiment  ?"  I  was  alTronted 
Idlow.  "Wluit'i  that  to  you."  says  I, 
digged  I  am  ?  if  I  bad  seen  anything  I 
hove  money  to  pay  for  it:  hut  1  con  go 
I  shan't  be  hufTcd  at  for  looking. " 
c  t  suid  this  pretty  boldly  to  the  fellow, 
1  woman  out,  **  What  ails  you,"  suys  she 
nan,  "  to  bully  awny  our  customers  so  ?  a 
»y'3  money  is  as  good  as  my  lord  mayor's ; 

people  did    not    buy  old  clothes,  what 
!  of  our  business  ?"  and  then  turn- 
Come  hither,  child,"  says  she,  "  if 
'  to  anything  I  have,  you  shan't 
'  t ;  the  boy  is  a  pretty  boy,  I 
)  ibe,  to  mother  woman  that  was 
:  to  her.    "  Ay,"  says  the  other, 

is,  a  very-well  looking  child,  if  he  was 
nd  well  dnjs&ed,  and  may  be  as  good  a 
nan's  son,  for  anything  we  know,  as  any  of 
:bat  arc  well  dressed:  come,  my  dear," 
e,  "  tell  me  what  is  it  you  would  have  i" 
Bsod  me  mightily  to  hear  her  talk  of  my 
:  gentleman's  son,  and  it  brought  former 
to  mind  ;  but  when  she  talk'd  of  my  being 
un,  and  in  rags,  then  I  cried. 
prcMod  me  to  tell  her  if  I  saw  anything 
ROBted ;  I  told  her  no,  all  the  clothes  I 
tr«  were  too  big  for  me.  "  Come,  child," 
e,  **  I  have  two  things  here  that  will  fit  i 
td  I  un  sure  you  want  them  both  ;  that 
,  a  little  hat.  aud  there,"  says  she  (tossing 
e)>  "  I'll  give  you  thut  for  nothing;  and 
s  good  warm  pair  of  breeches ;  I  dare  say, " 
\c.  "  they  will  fit  you.  and  they  are  very  i 
ad  good;  and,"  says  she,  "if  you  should  . 
im«  to  have  to  niw^h  money  thut  you  don't 
rhat  to  do  with  it,  hero  are  excellent  good  \ 


pockets,"  says  «ho,  "  and  a  little  fob  to  put  your 
gold  in,  or  your  watch  in,  when  you  get  it." 

It  struck  roe  with  a  strange  kind  of  joy.  that  I 
should  have  a  place  to  put  my  money  in,  and 
need  not  go  to  hide  it  ogitin  in  a  hollow  tree,  that 
1  wus  ready  to  snntch  the  breeches  out  of  her 
hands,  and  wondered  that  I  ebould  be  such  a  fool 
never  to  think  of  buying  roe  a  pair  of  breeches 
before,  that  I  might  have  a  pocket  to  put  my 
money  in,  and  not  carry  it  about  two  days  together 
in  my  hand,  and  in  my  shoe,  and  1  knew  not 
how ;  so,  in  a  word,  I  gave  lier  '2s.  for  the  breeches, 
and  went  over  into  the  church-yard  and  put  them 
on,  put  my  money  into  my  new  pockets,  and  was 
as  pleased  as  a  prince  is  with  his  coach  and  six 
horses.  I  thanked  the  good  woman  too  for  the 
hat,  and  told  her  I  would  come  ai;ain  when  I  got 
more  money,  and  buy  some  other  things  I  wanted, 
and  so  I  came  away. 

I  was  but  a  boy  'tis  tme,  but  I  thought  myself 
a  man  now  I  had  got  a  pocket  to  put  my  money 
in,  and  I  went  directly  to  find  out  my  companion, 
by  whose  means  I  got  it ;  but  I  was  irigbted  out 
of  my  wits  when  I  beard  that  he  was  carried  to 
Bridewell ;  1  mode  no  question  but  it  was  for  tho 
letter-case,  and  that  I  should  be  carried  there 
too ;  and  then  my  poor  brother  Captain  Jack's 
case  came  into  my  head,  and  that  f  should  bo 
whipped  there  as  cruelly  as  he  was,  and  I  was  in 
such  a  Hgbt  that  I  knew  not  what  to  do. 

I3ut  in  the  afternoon  I  met  him ;  he  had  been 
carried  to  Bridewell,  it  seems,  upon  that  very 
oiTair,  but  was  got  out  again ;  the  case  was  thus : 
having  hod  such  good  luck  at  the  Custom- house 
the  day  before,  be  takes  his  walk  thither  ogDiiit 
and  as  he  was  in  the  long-room,  gaping  and  tturing 
aboDt  him,  a  fellow  lays  hold  of  liim,  and  calls  to 
one  of  the  clerks  that  Mt  behind,  "  Here."  says 
he,  *'  is  the  some  young  rogue  that  I  told  you  I 
saw  loitaring  about  t'other  day,  when  the  gcntlo. 
man  lost  his  letter-case  and  hi«  goldsmith's  bills) 
I  dare  say  it  was  he  that  stole  them."  Imme- 
diately tho  whole  crowd  of  people  gathered  about 
the  boy,  and  charged  him  point  blouk ;  but  be 
was  too  well  used  to  such  things  to  be  frighted 
into  a  confession  of  what  he  knew  they  could  not 
prove,  tor  he  had  nothing  about  him  belonging  to 
it.  nor  had  any  money,  but  sixpence  and  a  few 
dirty  farthings. 

1  hey  threatened  bfan,  and  pulled,  and  hauled 
him,  till  they  almoat  puUed  the  clotlies  ufT  his 
back,  and  the  oomniasioncrs  examincii  him;  but 
all  was  one,  he  would  own  nothing,  but  said  he 
walked  up  through  the  room  only  to  see  the  place, 
both  then  and  (he  time  before,  for  he  had  owned 
j  he  was  there  before ;  so  us  there  was  no  proof 
against  him  ofnny  fact,  no.  nor  of  any  circum- 
stances relating  to  the  letter-case,  they  were 
forced  at  lust  to  let  him  go ;  however,  they  made 
a  show  of  carrying  him  to  Bridewell,  and  I  hey  did 
carry  him  to  the  gate  to  see  if  they  could  nmke 
'him  confess  anything;  but  he  voukl  confess  no- 
thing, and  they  hod  no  mittimiui  so  thev  durst 
not  carry  him  into  the  house,  nor  would  tde  peo- 
ple have  received  him,  I  suppose,  if  thi^y  hod, 
they  having  no  warrant  for  putting  hiro  in  prisqn. 

Well.  wliL-n  they  could  get  oothin;;  out  ef  him, 
they  carried  him  into  an  alehouse,  and  there  they 
told  him  that  the  lettcr-cose  had  bills  in  it  of  a 
very  grvat  value,  tluU  they  would  bo  of  no  use  to 
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the  rogue  that  had  them,  but  they  wouFd  be  of 
infinite  damage  to  th«  gentleman  that  hod  Inst 
tbcin  ;  ami  that  he  had  left  word  with  the  clerk, 
whom  the  man  that  stopp<>d  this  boy  had  called  to, 
and  who  was  there  with  hira,  that  he  would  give 
3Ut  to  any  one  that  would  bring  them  again,  and 
give  all  the  wciirity  that  could  be  desired,  that 
he  would  ?lvc  them  no  trouble,  whoever  it  was. 

He  was  just  come  from  out  of  their  hands 
when  I  met  with  him.  and  so  he  told  me  nil  the 
story  ;  "  But,"  swys  he,  "  J  would  confess  nothing, 
arwl  «o  I  pot  ofT,  oijd  am  conic  away  cleat." 
"  Well,"  say*  F,  "  and  what  will  you  do  with  the 
letter-case  and  the  bills,  will  not  you  let  the  poor 
man  hnvo  his  bills  again  ?"  "  No,  not  1,"  says  he, 
"  1  won't  trust  them  ;  what  care  I  for  their  bills?" 
It  came  Into  niy  head,  ns  youn^  as  I  was,  that  it 
i¥as  a  »ad  thing  indeed  to  take  a  man's  bilU  away 
for  so  muoh  money,  and  not  have  any  advantage 
by  it  cither;  for  J  roncluded  tliat  the  gentleman 
who  owned  the  bills  must  lose  all  the  money,  and 
it  was  strange  he  should  keep  the  bills  and  make 
a  getitlcranu  los*<  so  miuh  money  for  nothing-.  I 
remember  (bat  I  ruminated  very  mueh  about  it, 
and,  though  I  did  not  understand  it  very  »voll,  yet 
tt  lay  upoti  my  mind,  and  I  said  every  now  and 
then  to  him,  "  Do  let  the  gentleman  have  his 
bills  again,  do,  pray  do ;"  and  so  I  teazed  him 
with  do,  and  pray  do,  till  at  Inst  I  cried  about 
them  ;  be  said,  "  What,  would  you  have  me  be 
founil  out  and  sent  to  nri<lt.'well,  and  be  whipiwd, 
as  your  brother  Captain  Jark  was?"  I  said, 
•*  No.  I  would  not  have  you  whipped,  but  I  would 
have  the  man  have  his  bills,  for  they  will  do  you 
no  good,  but  the  p'ntlemar  will  he  undone  it  may 
be :  and  then,"  I  lulded  a^ain,  "  Do  let  him  have 
them;"he  snapped  me  short,  "Why,"  says  he, 
"  how  shall  r  ^et  them  to  him  ?  Who  dare  carry 
them  ?  I  dare  not,  to  be  sure,  for  they  will  stop 
me,  and  brini;  the  goldsmith  to  see  if  he  does  not 
know  me,  and  that  I  received  the  money,  and  so 
they  will  prove  the  robbery,  end  I  shall  be  hanged ; 
would  jou  have  mo  be  hanged.  Jack  ?" 

I  was  silenced  a  ffoo«l  while  with  that,  for  when 
he  said,  "  would  yuu  have  me  be  han^'cd.  Jack  ?" 
1  had  no  marc  to  say ;  hut  one  day  after  this,  he 
called  to  mc,  "  Colonel  Jark,"  says  he,  "  1  have 
thought  of  a  way  how  the  gentleman  shall  have 
his  bills  Again ;  and  you  and  I  shall  get  a  good 
deal  of  moocy  by  it,  if  you  will  be  honest  to  ine, 
ns  I  was  to  you." — "Indeed,"  says  I,  "Ilobin,"  that 
was  his  name,  *'  I  will  bo  very  honest ;  let  me 
know  how  it  is,  for  I  would  fain  have  him  have 
hi«  bills." 

"  Why,**  says  he,  ••  they  told  me,  that  he  had 
left  word  at  the  clerk's  place  in  the  lonp-roctni, 
th.it  he  would  (,'ive  :t)l-  to  any  one  that  hud  the 
bills,  and  would  ri'store  tboni,  and  would  ask  no 
questions.  Now,  if  you  will  go,  like  a  poor  inno- 
cent boy,  as  you  are,  into  the  long-room,  and 
speak  to  the  clerk,  it  may  do  :  tell  him,  if  the 
gentleman  will  do  as  he  promised,  you  believe 
you  can  tell  him  who  has  it;  and  if  they  are  civil 
to  you,  and  willing  to  be  as  good  as  their  words, 
you  shall  have  the  letter-case,  and  i^ive  it  them." 

I  told  him,  "  Ay.  1  would  go  with  oil  my 
heart."—*'  But.  Colonel  Jack,"  says  he,  "  what  if 
they  should  take  hold  of  you,  ond  threaten  to 
have  you  wliippe<l,  won't  vou  discover  mo  to 
them  ?"— ."  No,"  lays  I,  •*  If  tliey  would  irhip  mo 


to  death    I  wont."—"  WeU,    then,"    «ay« 
"there's  the  letter-case,  do  you  go."     Sol 
me  directions  how  to  act.,  and  what  to  mj 
I  would  not  take  the  lctter-c«se  with  me, 
they  should  prove  false,  and  take  hold  of  me, 
thiukin<;  to  hnd  it  upon  mc,  and  so  cfaar^ge  dm 
with  the  fact ;  so  I  left  it  with  him.  and  tha  not  i 
morning   I  went  to  the  Custooi-house,  ••  ma 
agreed ;  what  my  directions  were,  will,  to  tTCil  | 
repetition,  appear  in  what  hnp()ened ;  it  « 
errand  of  too  much  consequence  indeed  to  I 
trusted  to  a  boy.  not  only  so  young  as  I ' 
to  little  of  a  rogue  os  1  was  yet  arrived  to  1 
gree  of. 

Two  things  I  was  particularly  armed  iritk, 
which  I  resolved  upon  : — I .  Tliat  tlw  nun  sbooU 
have  his  bills  again  :  fur  it  seemed  a  horrible  thiii$  I 
to  me  that  he  should  be  made  to  iose  liis  i 
which  I  supposed  he  must,  purely  beca 
would  not  carry  the  letter-case  home — 2 
whatever  happened  to  mc  I  was  never  to  tall  At- j 
name  of  my  comrade,  Ilobin,  who  bad  beev  thr 
principal ;  with  these  two  pieces  of  hoocsty,  fo 
such  they  were  both  in  themselves  and  with  i 
manly  heart,  though  a  boy's  head,  I  went  up 
the  long-room  in  the  Custom-house  tlie  ne«' 
As  soon  as  I  came  to  the  place  where  th«| 
was  done,  I  saw  the  man  sit  jus^ where  ' 
sat  before,  and  it  run  in  my  head  that  he  F 
there  ever  since;  but  1  knew  no  hotter  ji 
went  up  and  stood  just  at  that  »ido  of  the  i 
board  that  goes  upott  that  side  of  the  roo 
which  I  was  but  just  tall  enough  to  lay  ny  i 
upon. 

"While  I  stood  there  one  thruit  roe  this  wit, 
and  another  thrust  me  that  way,  and  the  tou. 
that  sat  behind  began  to  look  at  me  ;  «t 
called  out  to  me — "  Wiat  docs  thot  boy  do  ( 
get  you  gone,  sirrah  ;  ore  you  one  of  the  i 
that  stole  the  gentleman's  letter-eaae  on 
last  ?"    Then  he  turns  his  tale  to  a  BcnC 
that  was  doing  business  with  him,  ana  go 

thus  : — "  Here  was  Mr h.id  a  very  ut 

chance  on  Monday  last,  did  not  you  hear  of  I 
— "  No,   not    I,"   says  the  gontlcTttan.— "  Wbj, 
standing  just   there,   where   you  ilo."    s.ui 
"  making  his  entries,  he  pullet!  on : 
and  laid  it  down,  as  ho  says,  but  j 
while  he  reached  over  to  the  stanitisli  tJnTc 
penful  of  ink,  and  somebody  stole  away  tUs  leUif- 
case." 

••  His  letter-Msc  I"  says  t'other;  "  wliai    tti 
W.1S  there  any  bills  in  it  ?" 

"Ay,"  says  he ;  "  there  was  Sir  • ' 
note  in  it  for  30(1/..  and  another 
fur  about  I'J/. ;  ond,  which  is  sii: 
gentleman,  he  had  two  foreign  ji  •  is 

it  for  a  great  sum,  I  know  not  h:iu i  UiJii 

one  was  a  French  bill  for  I. '21X1  cniwn.s." 
"  And  who  could  it  be?"  says  the  gnillcmiin. 
"  Nobody  knows,"  says  he;  "but  cr 
room-keepers   says  he  saw  a  couple   ' 
rogues  like  th.it,"  pointing  at  mo,  "hanirins; 
here,   and   that   on   a  sudden   they   were 
gone." 

"Villains!"  says  be  again;   "why,  wlial  cO 
they  do  with  them,  they  will  be  of  no  ose  u 
them?     1  suppose  he  went  immediately  and gaw 
notice  to  prevent  the  payment." 
"  Yes,"  says  tlie  clerk,  "he  did ;  but  the  I 


wvni  too  tumble  for  him  with  the  little  bill  of  I'll. 
odd  monry  ;  they  went  an<!  got  the  monoy  fnr 
dwt,  but  all  thf  rest  are  stopped ;  hoifcver,  tis 
IB  ontpcukable  duma^  to  him  for  want  of  his 
Bwoey." 

"  ^Slly.  he  should  publish  a  reward  for  the  cn- 
cauraj^Rinent  of  thoM'  thut  have  them  to  brinr 
ttentagaio;  they  would  be  glad  to  bring  Iheni,  i 
nmnt  you." 

*  He  has  postod  It  up  at  the  door  that  he  «-ilI 
^tHA  for  them." 

"  Ay,  but  hi>  should  add  that  he  will  promise 
iMt  to  rrtop,  or  |{ive  «iny  trouble  to  the  person 
tint  brings  thrm." 

••  Hp  has  dune  that  too,"  rajn  he  ;  "  but  1  fenr 

'  '  tru!>t  tht-msflves  to  be  honest,  for  fear  i 

break  his  word."  j 

•  >'iiv.  A  is  true,  he  may  break  his  word  m 
ttiat  rasf.  but  no  man  siiould  dn  80  ;  for  then  no 
mv  « ill  venture  to  briup  home  anything  that 

nd  SO  he  would  do  an  Injury  to  others 


if 


'  i  durst  jMwn  my  life  for  him  he  would  scorn 


CHAPTER    III. 

I  AM  UUMIWEO    DT    THE    GENTLEMAN     TOCCIUNO 
TBI  BILLS   AftI)  LerrP.K-l-ASB,    A.ND  OUTAIN    TUB 

uvAap  or  30/. — (jne  or  them  kindly  takes 
OUBOK  OP  the  uon-kt   for  me — WE  commit 

aoSB  TUEPT9 MT  COMBADE  PPRCIIASBS  DETTEK 

OATIIBS  ruK  Mt— I  BOB  A  JEW  OP  Ills  POCKET- 
nOK  PULL  OP  DILLS  AND  UlAMuNDS — WILL 
AUCSS  P08  A  KEWARD  TO  GIVE  CP  THE  PRO- 
OBn. 

Tbm  fer  they  disoonrscd  of  it,  and  then  went  off 
1.-.  «iim..tiiin.»  else;  I  heard  it  all,  hut  did  not 
!  to  do  a  great  while  ;  but  at  last, 
lie  grntlcmon  that  went  away,  when 
bt  H4i  gone,  I  run  after  him  to  have  spoken  to 
hijn.  intcniiing'  to  have  broke  it  to  him,  but  he 

' '       'y  into  a  room  or  two,  full  of  people,  at 

nd  of  the  lun$<  room,  and  when  I  went 
■:io  door-keepers  turned  me  buck,  and 
^  me  1  must  not  go  in  there ;  so  1  went  back 
<i>dk)i(prcd  about  near  the  man  that  sal  behind 
and  hung  about  there  till  I  found  the 
•tmck  twelve,  jmd  the  room  began  to  be 
iple  ;  and  at  last  he  sat  there  writing,  1 
[y  stood  at  the  board  before  him,  as 
■U  the  rest  of  the  morning ;  then  I 
*"&(  a  little  nearer  and  stood,  close  to  the  board 
•»  1  did  before ;  when,  looking  up  from  his  paper, 
•"d  lotinjj  me,  says  he  to  me — "  Yo«  have  been 
"P  snd  down  there  all  this  morning,  sirrah,  what 
"lo  jou  want  ?  you  hare  some  business  that  is  not 
'e^jjood.  I  doubt." 
"  No,  I  hanH,"  said  I. 

"  No  ?  it  is  well  if  you  han't,"  says  he ;  "  pray 
"hoi  business  e&n  you  have  in  the  long-room, 
•Ir;  you  are  no  merchant  ?" 
"  I  would  speak  with  yon,"  said  I. 
"  With  me,"  says  he,  "  wliat  have  you  to  say 

lo  Bill  ?^ 

_ "  I  have  something'  to  say,"  said  I,  "  if  you 
till  dn  me  bo  hann  for  it." 

"  I  do  thee  harm,  child ;  what  liarm  should  I 
do  thee  ?"  and  spoke  very  kindly. 


"  Won't  you  iinlred,  sir  ?"  said  I. 
"  No,  not  I,  child  ;  I'll  do  thee  no  harm  ;  what 
is  it?  do  you  know  anything  of  the  ({cntlcmajrB 
lettcr-cnsf  V 

I  answered,  but  spoke  aoniy,  that  he  could  not 
hear  me ;  so  ho  g^uts  over  pn-sently  into  the  seat 
next  hiro,  and  opens  a  place  that  was  m,ide  to 
come  out.  and  bade  roe  come  in  to  him ;  and  I 
dill. 

Then  he  asked  me  again,  if  I  koew  anytliing 
of  the  letter- case. 

1  spoke  soAly  again,  and  said,  folks  would  hear 
him. 

Then  he  whispered  softly,  and  Bikod  me 
again. 

I  told  him.  I  believed  I  did  ;  but  that,  indeed, 
1  had  it  not,  nor  had  no  hand  in  stealing  it,  but  it 
was  gritton  into  the  hands  of  a  hoy  th.it  would 
have  burnt  it,  if  it  had  not  been  for  me;  and  that 
I  heard  him  siiy,  that  the  gcallcmun  would  be 
glad  to  have  them  of^iin,  and  giv«  a  good  deal  of 
money  for  thetu. 

"  1  did  say  »o,  child,"  said  he,  '*  ami  if  you  can 
gel  Ihcm  for  him,  he  shall  give  you  a  ijood  reword, 
no  less  than  30L  as  he  has  promised." 

"  But  you  said  too,  sir,  to  the  jrcnllcman  just 
now,"  said  I,  "  that  you  was  sure  he  would  not 
bring  them  into  any  barm  that  should  bring 
them." 

*'  No,  you  shall  come  to  no  harm  ;  I  will  pass 
my  word  for  it. " 

BoT "  Nor  shan't  they  make  me  bring  other 

people  into  trouble  ?" 

UP. NT. — "  No,  you  shall  not  be  nsked  the  name 
of  anybody,  nor  to  tell  who  (hey  are," 

BoT. — "  I  am  but  a  poor  boy.  and  I  would  faia 
have  the  gentleman  have  hi.*  bills,  ond  indeed  I 
did  not  Lake  them  away,  nor  1  han't  got  them. 

CiENT. — "  But  can  you  tell  how  the  gentleman 
shall  have  them  ?" 

B<)T "  If  I  can  get  them,  I  will  bring  then 

to  you  to-morrow  morning." 

Gent. — "  Can  you  not  do  it  to-night?'' 
BoT. — "  I  believe  I  may,  if  I  know  where  to 
come." 
Gent. — "  Come  to  my  house,  rjiild." 
Boy. — "  I  don't  know  where  you  live" 
Gbnt. — "  Go  along   with   me  now,  and  you 
shall  see."     So  he  carried    nie   up    into  Tower 
street,  and  showed  me  his  house,  and  ordered  me 
to  come  there  at  five  o'clock  at  night ;    which 
accordingly  I  did,  and  carried  the  letter-case  with 
me. 

VTien  1  came  the  gentleman  asked  mc,  if  1 
had  brought  the  book,  as  he  called  it 
"  ft  is  not  a  book,"  said  I. 
"  No,  the  letter-case,  that's  all  one,"  says  he. 
"  You  promised  mc, "  said  I,  "  you  wuuJd  not 
hurt  rae,"  and  cried. 

"  Dont  be  afraid,  child,"  says  he,  "  I  will  not 
hurl  thee,  poor  boy  ;  nobody  uliall  hurt  Ihce." 
'*  Here  it  is,"  said  I,  and  pulled  it  out. 
He  theu  brought  in  another  gentleman,  who  it 
seems  owned  the  letlcr-rasc,  and  asked  him,  "  If 
that  was  it  ?  "  and  he  sai<l,  "  Yes." 

Tlicn  he  asked  mc  if  alt  the  bills  were  in  it  ? 
I  tnid  him  I  heard  him  say  there  was  one  gone, 
but  I  Iwlieved  there  was  all  the  rest. 
"  Why  do  y<iu  believe  so?"  says  ho. 
«  Because  I  heard  the  boy,  that  I  believe  stole 


them,  say  they  were  too  big  for  him  to  meddle 
with." 

The  gentloman  then,  that  owned  them,  saM, 
"  Where  is  the  boy  ?" 

Then  the  other  gontlcnian  put  in.  and  gaid, 
**  No,  you  must  not  nsk  him  that ;  I  passed  tny 
word  that  you  should  not.  and  that  he  should  not 
be  ablijfcd  to  tell  it  to  anybo<ly." 

"  Well,  child,"  lays  he.  "  you  will  let  ub  see  the 
Icttcr-case  opened,  and  whether  tbc  bilb  are  io  it?" 

"  Yes,"  »ays  I. 

Then  the  first  gontletnan  soitl,  "  How  many 
bills  were  there  in  it  ?" 

•'  Only  three,"  eaya  he,  "  besides  the  bill  of 
l'2L  lOii, ;  there  was  Sir  Stephen  Evans's  note  for 
:lOOi  and  two  foreij^n  bills." 

•'  Well,  then,  if  they  are  in  the  letter-case,  the 
boy  shall  have  3l)/.  shall  he  not?" — "  Yes,"  says 
the  gentleman,  "  he  shall  have  it  freely." 

"  Come,  then,  child,"  says  he,  "  let  me  open  it." 

So  I  sfavc  it  him,  and  he  opened  it,  and  there 
were  all  throe  bills,  and  several  other  papers,  fair 
and  rafti,  nothing  deface<l  or  diminiahcd,  aod  the 
(jcntlcnmn  siiid,  "  All  is  right." 

ITien  said  the  Grst  man,  "  Then  I  ani  security 
to  the  poor  b<jy  for  the  money  :" — "  Well,  but," 
says  the  pentleman,  "  the  rofjues  have  got  the 
l'2L  lOs.  ;  they  ou^ht  to  reckon  that  as  port  of 
the  Dor*  Had  he  asked  mc  I  should  have  con- 
sented to  it  at  6r«t  word ;  but  the  tirst  man  stood 
my  fri<'nd.  "  Nay,"  says  he,  "  it  was  since  you 
knew  that  the  l'2i  10s.  wm  received  that  you 
offered  iiOL  for  the  other  bilLs,  and  published  it  by 
the  crier,  and  posted  it  up  at  the  Custom-house 
door,  and  1  pmniiswl  lilm  the  3(V.  this  morning." 
They  argued  long,  and  I  thought  would  have 
quarrelled  about  it. 

However,  at  last  they  both  yielded  a  little,  and 
th<>  (gentleman  gave  me  '25L  in  f(ood  guineas. 
When  he  ^ive  it  me  he  bade  me  hold  out  my 
li.inrl,  and  he  told  the  money  into  my  hand;  and 
when  he  had  done,  he  asked  me  if  it  was  right? 
I  •wiid  I  did  not  know,  but  I  l>e!ieved  it  woi: 
"  Why,"  says  he,  "  can*t  you  tell  it?"  I  told  him 
"no;  I  never  saw  so  min-li  money  in  my  life,  nor 
I  did  not  know  how  to  tell  money."—"  Why," 
savs  he,  "  don't  you  know  that  they  arc  piinciu  ? 
"  Ko,"  1  told  him,  "  I  did  not  know  how  much  a 
guinea  was." 

••  WliT,  thcTi,"  says  he,  "  did  you  tell  me 
you  believed  it  was  ri^fht  ?" — I  told  him,  "  Ue- 
cauac  I  believed  he  would  not  give  it  me  wrong." 

*'  Poor  chil<l,"  says  he,  "  thou  knowest  little  of 
the  world,  indeed  ;  whiit  art  thou  ?" 

"  I  am  a  poor  toy,"  says  1.  and  cried. 

"  What  is  your  name,"  says  be, — "  but  hold,  ! 
forgot,"  said  he;  "  I  promised  1  would  not  ask 
your  name,  ao  ynu  need  not  tell  me." 

"  My  name  is  Ju.-k,"  said  1. 

"  Why,  liBve  you  no  simaxm)  ?"  said  he. 

*'  What  is  that  ?"  said  I. 

"  You  have  some  other  name  besides  Jock,"  says 
he,  "  han't  you  ?" 

"  Vc!S."  says  I,  "  they  rail  me  Colonel  Jack." 

"  Hut  have  \  ou  no  other  name  ?" 

"  No,"  soil]  1. 

**  How  ciuoc  you  to  be  called  Colonel  Jack, 
pray  ?" 

"  They  say,"  aaid  I.  "  my  father's  aamo  was 
Colonel.  " 


"  Is  your  father  or  mother  alive  ?"  takl  he. 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  my  father  is  dead." 

"  Vilierc  is  your  mother  then  ?"  said  hc^ 

"  I  never  had  e'er  a  mother,"  said  L 

Thin  tnudc  htm  laugh,    "  What,"  said  be,  "Iwl 
you  never  a  mother,  what  then  ?" 

"  I  had  a  nurse,"  said  I,  "  but  the  was  Dot  07 
mother." 

"  Well,"  lays  he  to  the  pentleman,  "  I  dan*  147 
this  boy  wai  not  the  thief  (hat  stole  your  bilk 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  did  not  steal  thcra,"  nid  I,  sad 
criod  again. 

"  No,  no,  child."  sold  be ;  "we  doot  bdisn 
you  did.  This  is  a  very  clever  boy,"  aays  he^  to 
the  other  gentleman.  "  lutd  yet  very  ignoraot  uA 
honest ;  'tis  pity  some  care  should  not  be 
of  him,  and  something  done  for  him  ;  let  us 
a  little  more  with  him."  So  they  sat  dowa 
drank  wine,  and  gave  meioioei  and  then  tlwlinf 
gentleman  talked  to  me  agata. 

"  Well."  says  he ;  "  what  wilt  thou  do  wUb  ilm 
money  now  thou  hast  it  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  L 

•'  Where  will  you  put  it?"  said  he. 

"  In  my  pocket,"  said  I. 

"  In  your  pocket,"  said  be ;  "  ia  your  pocket 
whole  ?  shan't  you  lose  it  ?" 

"  Yes,"  sold  I,  "  my  pocket  is  whole." 

"  And  where  will  you   put   It  when  yflo  pt 
home '(" 

"  I  have  no  home,"  said  I ;  and  cried 

"  Poor  child!"  said  he ;  "  then  what  dMt 
do  for  thy  living  ?" 

•'  I  go  of  errands,"  said  T,  ••  for  tbe 
Rosomiiry  hme." 

"  And  what  dost  thou  do  for  a  lodghf  tf 
night  ?" 

"  I  lie  at  the  giass-houaa,"  aaid  I,  "  at 

"  How,  lie  at  the  gUn-hoiise  I  have  thij' 
beds  there  ?"  says  he. 

-'  I  never  lay  in  a  bed  in  taj  life,"  aaid  I."* 
I  remember." 

"  Why,"  says  he ;  "  what  do  yon  lie  on  it  Ae 
glass-house  ?" 

"The  grjund,"  says  I :  "BadaooMi 
straw,  or  upon  tho  warm  Bjsbrs." 

Here  the  gent  Io  man   that   lost  the  bill* 
"  This  poor  child  is  enough  to  make  a  man 
for  the  miseries  of  human  nature,  and  be 
ful  for  himself — he  putvs  tears  into  niy  cye«}" 
into  mine  lo<»,"  say*  the  other. 

"  Well,  but  hark  ye.  Jack,"  says  the  lint 
man ;  "  do  tliuy  give  you  no  money  whan 
send  you  of  errands  ?" 

"  They  give  nw  victuals,"  aaid  I  j  "  and  iW* 
better." 

••  But  what."  nys  he,  "  do  you  do  IbreiaAiir 

"  Tliey  give  me  MtmcUnMS  old  Udag^'*  a^, 
"  such  us  they  have  to  spare." 

••  Why,  you  have  never  a  ahiK  on,  I 
said  he ;  "  have  you  ?" 

'-  No.  1  never  had  a  shirt,"  said  I,  •• 
nurse  died." 

"  li)w  lontf  Eigo  i»  that  ?"  said  he. 

"  Six  winters,  when  this  i«  out,"  said  I. 

"  Why,  luiw  old  are  you  ?"  said  he. 

"  1  can't  tell,"  snjd  1, 

•'  Wfll,"  says  the  gentleman  ;  "  now  yoo 
this  money,  won't  you  buy  some  clotbiai 
shirt  uilh  some  of  it?" 
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••  Y««,"  njd  I  i  "  I  would  buy  some  clothe*." 
"  And  what  nill  you  do  with  the  rest  ?" 
•'  I  can't  tell."  said  I ;  and  crie<l. 
"  Wlwt  do  "it  cry  for,  Jack  ?"  said  he. 
1  am  4fraid,"  siaid  I ;  and  cried  sliiL 
"  \^"hiit  nrt  afraid  of?" 
•"  They  will  know  I  hove  money." 
"  Welt  and  what  then V" 
**  Then  I  must  sleep  no  more  in  the  warm  gl^ra. 
and  I  sbaJI  be  starved  with  cold.     Tbcy 
ID  take  away  my  money. " 
*  But  why  muBi  you  ileep  thorc  no  moru  7" 
Here  the  );«ntlemen  observed  to  one  another, 
naturally  onxii-ty  and  perplexity  attend  thoM; 
have monoy.  **  I  warrant  you,"  toss,  the  rlerk, 
\  thia  poor  boy  hud  no  money,  he  slept  all 
the  fttraw,  or  on  the  warm  ashes  in  die 
OS  soundly  .ind  aa  void  of  core  as  it 
be  possible  for  any  creature  to  do ;  but  now, 
n  as  he    has  gotten  money,  tho  care  ot 
It  brings  tears  into  bb  eyes,  and  fear 
heart." 

asked  me  a  ^reat  many  questions  more  ; 

hich  I  answered  in  my  chlk^tij'i  way  as  well  as 

»uld,  but  so  as  pleased  ihi^ut  uell  enough ;  at 

WM  going  away  with  a  heavy  pocket,  and  I 

„ .  you  not  a  light  heart,  for  I  was  m  frighted 

ikftvingsomuch  money,  that  I  knew  not  what 

ORth  to  do  wirh  Njyself;    I  went  away, 

',  and  walked  a  little' way.  but  I  could  not 

hat  to  do  ;  so,  after  rambling  two  hours  or 

>ut,  I  went  back  aij^oin,  and  sat  down  at 

man's  door,  and  there  I  cried  as  long  as 

moisture  in  my  hood  to  moke  tears  of, 

knocked  at  the  door. 

ot  sat  lonf^,   I  suppose,  but  somebody 

to  tlic  family  poi  knowledge  of  it,  ond  a 

came  and  talkc<i  to  me,  but  I  said  little  to 

iBOly  cried  still ;  at  length  it  come  to  the  gen- 

irs.     A?  for  the  merchant  he  wos  pone. 

gentleman  heard  of  me,  he  calle<l  me 

gan  to  talk  with  me  o^atu,  and  asked 

I  staid  for  ? 

him  1  had  not  staid  there  all  that  while, 

t  had  been  gone  a  ^eat  while,  and  was  come 

S."  says  he, "  but  what  did  you  como  ogaln 

f.ie«i't  teH,"  says  I. 

I  what  do  you  cry  so  for,"  said  he ;  "  1  hope 
9m  not  lost  your  money,  have  you  ?" 
In,"  I  told  him.  "  I  hod  not  lost  it  yet,  but  I 
1  afraid  I  should." 

And  diMw  that  make  you  cry  ?"  says  he. 
told  him  Yes,  for  I  knew  I  shmild  not  be  able 
(keep  it,  but  they  would  rlifat  me  of  it,  or  they 
luld  kill  mo,  and  lake  it  away  from  me  too. 
'  Th<>y,"  Miysi  he,  "  who  ?  what  sort  of  gangs  of 
pie  art  lh«>li  with?" 

fold  him  they  were  all  boys,  bot  very  wicked 

Jt«;  "  I  hie*  es  and  pick  pockets,"  said  I,  "  such  as 

this  letter-case,  a  sad  pack,   I  cant  abide 

Well.  Jnrk,  snid  he,  "  what  ihall  be  done  for 
>?     Will  you  leave  it  with  me,  shall  I  keep  it 

'  fOd?" 

¥«•,**  sold   I,  "  ^t-ith  all  my   heart,  if  you 

Pome  tbpti."  says  he,  "give  it  me;  and  thot 
may  be  sure  that  I  have  it,  «nd  you  shall 


have  it  honestly  again,  I'll  give  you  a  bill  for  it. 

\  and  for  the  intereU  of  it,  and  that  you  may  keep 

safe  enou^'h.     Nay,"  added  he,  "  tuid  if  you  lose 

it,  or  aovbody  takes  it  from  you.  none  siioll  re- 

j  ©civc  the  money  but  yourself,  or  any  part  of  it," 

I       I  presently  pulled  out  all  the  money,  and  gave 

it  to  him,  only  keeping  about   15^.  for  myself  to 

buy  some  clothes  ;  and  thus  ended  the  conference 

between  us  on  the  first  occasion,  at  least  for  the 

first  time.     Having  thus  secured  my  money  to 

my  full  sAtisfaetioa,  I  was  then  perfectly  easy, 

and  accordingly  the  sod  thoughts  that  afflicted 

my  mind  before  began  to  ranish  away. 

This  was  enough  to  let  any  one  sec  how  all  tho 
RoiTOWs  and  anxieties  of  men's  lives  come  obou^  ; 
bow  Ihcy  rise  from  their  rcstlcits  pushing  at  get- 
•  iiip  of  money,  ond  the  restless  cares  pf  keeping 
it  when  they  have  got  it.  I  that  had  notliing, 
and  had  not  known  what  It  was  to  have  bad  any 
thing,  knew  nothing  of  the  care,  either  of  getting 
or  of  keeping  it ;  1  wanted  nothing;  who  wanted 
everytliing ;  I  bad  no  care,  no  concern  about 
where  I  should  get  my  victuals,  or  how  1  should 
lodge ;  I  knew  not  what  moDey  was,  or  what  to 
do  with  it ;  and  never  knew  what  it  was  not  to 
sleep  till  I  had  money  \o  keep,  and  was  afraid  of 
losing  it. 

i  had.  without  doubt,  an  opportuni'.y  at  this 
time,  if  I  had  not  been  too  foolish,  and  too  much 
a  child  to  speak  for  myself ;  I  had  an  opportunity, 
I  say,  to  havogot  into  his  service,  or  perhaps  to 
be  under  some  of  the  cnr«!  and  concern  of  these 
gentlemen  ;  for  they  seemed  to  be  very  fond  d 
doing  something  for  me,  and  were  surprised  at 
the  innoceDcc  of  my  talk  tfi  them,  as  well  as  at 
the  misery  (as  they  thought  itj  of  my  condition. 

But  I  acted,  indeed,  like  a  child,  and  ii-uving 
my  money,  a.H  I  have  said,  I  never  went  near 
them  for  several  years  after.  What  course  I  took, 
and  what  bcfel  me  in  that  interval,  has  so  much 
variety  in  it,  and  carries  so  much  instruction  in 
it,  that  it  requires  an  account  of  it  by  itself. 

The  first  huppy  chunce  that  offered  itself  to  me 
in  the  world  was  now  over  ;  I  had  gut  mouev.  but 
I  neither  knew  the  value  of  it,  nor  the  use  of  it ; 
the  way  of  livinj;  1  hail  begun  was  so  natural  to 
me,  I  had  no  notion  of  bettering  it ;  I  had  not  so 
much  as  any  desire  of  buying  me  any  ctotbes,  no, 
not  so  much  as  a  shirt,  and  much  less  had  I  any 
•bought  of  getting  any  other  lod^nng  than  that  in 
the  glass-house,  and  loitering  about  the  streets, 
as  I  had  done  :  for  1  knew  no  good,  and  bad  lasted 
no  evil :  that  is  to  say,  the  life  1  had  led  being  not 
evil  in  niy  account. 

In  this  state  of  innocence  I  returned  to  my 
really  miserable  life,  so  it  was  in  it.sflf,  and  was 
only  not  so  to  me,  because  I  did  not  undcrstaod 
how  to  jud^'e  of  it,  and  had  known  no  better. 

My  cumrude  that  ^avc  rac  bock  the  bills,  and 
who,  if  1  hftd  not  pressed  him,  designed  never  to 
have  restored  them,  never  asked  roc  what  I  had 
given  me,  but  told  me  if  they  gave  roc  anything 
it  should  be  my  own  ;  for,  as  he  said,  be  would 
not  run  the  venture  of  being  seen  in  the  restoring 
them,  I  deserved  the  rewaitl  If  there  was  soy  ; 
neither  did  he  trouble  his  bend  with  inquiring 
what  I  had,  or  whether  I  had  anything  or  do  ; 
so  my  title  to  what  I  had  got  was  clear. 

I  Went  now  up  and  down  just  as  1  did  before ; 
I  hod  money  indeed  in  my  pocket,  but  1  let  no- 


body  know  it ;  I  went  of  errands  chpcrfully  iis  be. 
roru,  and  ait-eptod  of  wliiit  anybody  gave  nic, 
vrith  us  niurh  tli.mkfulncs>s  as  over;  tho  only 
difleronco  that  I  mafl";  with  myself  was,  thut  if  I 
was  hungry,  and  nobody  employed  roc  or  jE^vc 
nae  anything  to  cat,  I  did  not  beg  from  door  to 
door,  08  t  did  at  limt,  bui  went  to  a  boilinp  house, 
u  I  »uid  once  Sc-lbrL",  and  pot  a  mess  of  brofh 
and  a  piece  of  bread,  price  ii  halfpenny  ;  very  sel- 
dom  any  inont,  or  if  1  treated  mysolf,  it  was  a 
halfpennv- worth  of  cheese  ;  all  whirh  expense  did 
not  amount  to  above  'irf.  or  3d.  a-week  ;  for,  ] 
contrary  to  the  us.ijre  of  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  1 1 
wa«  cxiremcly  frugal,  and  I  had  not  disposed  of 
apy  of  the  guineas  which  I  had  at  first,  neither,  j 
as  I  said  to  the  Custom-house  gentleman,  could 
I  tell  what  B  guinea  was  made  of,  or  what  it  was 
north. 

Aller  I  had  been  a  month  thug,  and  had  done 
nothing,  my  comrade,  on  I  railed  him,  came  to 
me  one  mornioR,  "  Colonel  Jack,"  MVBhe,  "  when 
shall  you  and  1  take  a  walk  again?"  "  When  you 
wiH,'''said  L  *'  Have  you  got  no  business  yet  ?" 
•ays  he,  "  No,"  »ays  I : — an<l  5o  nno  thing  bring- 
ing  in  another,  he  told  me  I  was  a  fortunate 
wretch,  and  lie  bclicvcnl  I  would  be  io  again  ;  but 
that  he  must  make  n  new  bargain  with  mo  now ; 
for,  says  he,  "  Colonel,  the  first  time  wo  always 
let  a  raw  brother  eoinc  in  for  full  shMie  to  encou- 
rage him,  but  afterwards,  except  il  be  when  he 
puts  himself  forwanl  well,  and  runs  equal  hazard, 
he  stands  to  courtesy ;  but  as  wc  arc  gentlemen, 
we  always  do  very  honourable  by  one  iwother ; 
and  if  yon  arc  willing  to  trust  it,  or  leave  it  to  mo, 
I  sIiliII  do  handiMuiely  by  you,  thut  you  may  de- 
pend upon."  I  told  him  I  was  itot  itble  to  do 
anything,  that  was  certain,  for  I  did  not  under- 
stand it,  and  therefore  1  eould  not  expect  to  get 
anything,  but  1  would  do  as  he  bade  mo ;  so  we 
walked  abroad  together. 

Wc  went  no  more  to  the  Custom-house,  it  \ras 
too  bold  a  venture ;  besides  I  did  not.  care  to 
•how  myself  attain,  especially  with  him  in  com- 
pany ;  i'Ut  wo  wt'ut  directly  to  ihc  Exchange, 
and  we  hankered  about  in  Castle  alley,  and  in 
Switliin'i  alley,  and  at  the  coflec-housc  donrs. 
It  WHS  a  very  imluckydoy,  for  we  cot  nothing  all 
day  but  two  or  three  handkerchiefs,  and  caitic 
home  to  the  old  lodgings  at  the  glass-house  ;  nor 
had  I  anything  to  cat  or  drink  all  day  but  a  piece 
of  bread  which  he  gave  me,  and  some  water  at 
the  con<lutt  at  tho  Exchange  gate.  So  when  he 
vrns  gone  fyom  me,  for  he  did  not  lie  in  the  glass- 
house as  I  did,  1  went  to  my  old  broth-house  for 
my  usual  bait,  and  refreshed  myself,  and  the  next 
day  early  went  to  meet  him  again,  as  he  appointed 
mc. 

Being  early  in  the  morning,  he  took  his  walk 
to  Billingsgate,  where  it  seems  two  snrta  of  people 
make  n  great  crowd  as  soon  as  it  is  light,  and  at 
that  time  a. year  rather  before  diiy-light ;  that  is 
to  say,  crimps  and  (he  niastcr^  of  ooaJ  ships,  who 
they  coll  collier-masters  ;  and  secondly,  nehmon- 
gers,  fish  sellers,  and  buyers  offish. 

It  was  the  first  of  these  people  that  he  had  his 
eye  upon.  So  he  gives  me  my  orders,  which  was 
thus  :  "  Go  you,"  says  he,  "into  all  the  ale-houses, 
as  we  go  along,  and  observe  where  any  people 
arc  tolling  of  money ;  and  when  you  find  any, 
come  and  tell  me.     So  he  stood  at  the  door,  and 


1  went  into  tho  houses.  As  the  collier- masters 
generally  sell  their  coals  at  the  gate,  a»  they  tall 
it,  so  they  generally  receive  their  mcmey  in  tlioM 
nle-housos  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  bmujlit 
him  word  of  scverid.  l^on  this  he  went  in,  iiiid 
made  his  observations,  but  found  nothing  to  hit 
purpose ;  at  length  I  brought  him  word  Ihat 
there  wa.<>  a  man  in  such  a  house  who  hnA  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  money  of  Mjnietpwly,  I  be 
lievcd  of  aevonil  people,  and  that  it  lay  sill  n|irm 
the  table  in  heaps,  and  he  was  very  busy  wriiSug 
down  the  sum*,  and  putting  it  up  in  sever.'U  bugi. 

"  Jb  he  ?"  says  he,  "  I'll  warrant  him  1  will 
have  some  of  it ;"  and  in  he  goes.  He  walit  up 
and  down  the  house,  which  had  several  open 
tables  and  boxes  in  it,  und  he  listened  to  henr. 
if  he  could,  what  the  man's  name  was.  and  he 
heard  somebody  call  him  Culluni,  or  some  roth 
name.  Then  he  watches  his  opportunity,  and 
steps  up  to  him,  and  tells  him  a  long  story  thut 
there  were  two  gentlemen  at  the  Gun-tavern,  sout 
him  to  inquire  for  him.  and  to  toll  liim  they  de- 
sired to  speak  with  him. 

The  collier-mnstor  Imd  his  money  l.nng  before 
htm,  just  as  I  had  told  him,  and  hod  two  or  tlirrc 
»mall  paymentii  of  money,  wbich  he  had  put  up 
in  little  black  dirty  bag*,  and  lay  by  themtielvi'S: 
and  as  it  was  hardly  broad  day,  be  found  mcrni, 
in  delivering  his  messiige,  to  lay  his  hand  upon 
Ono  of  those  bags,  and  carry  it  ofl' perfectly  un- 
discovered. 

When  he  had  got  it,  he  came  out  to  one,  who 
stood  but  at  the  door,  and  pulling  me  by  the 
sleeve,  "  Run.  Jack,"say»he,  "for  our  lives -."and 
away  he  scours  and  I  after  him.  never  resting,  or 
.scarce  looking  about  me,  (ill  we  yot  quite  up  into 
Fcnchurcli  5tr€>et,  through  Lime  street,  into  Ixad- 
eJilmll  street,  down  St  Mary  axe,  to  I^ondoa 
wall,  then  through  Bishopsgate  street,  and  dowa 
Old  Bedlam  into  Moorflclds.  By  tbit  time  we 
were  neither  of  us  able  to  run  very  fast,  nor  need 
we  have  gone  so  far.  for  I  never  found  that  any- 
body  pursued  us.  When  wo  got  into  .Moorfield*. 
and  began  to  take  breath,  I  asked  him,  what  it 
was  frighted  him  so?  "Fright  me,  you  fixJ,* 
says  he,  "  I  have  got  a  devilish  great  bag  rf 
money."  "A  bag  I"  said  I,  "  Ay,  ay,"  said  he, 
"  let  us  get  out  into  the  fields  where  nobody  can 
SL'c  us.  and  I'll  show  it  you."  So  away  he  hoil  i 
me  through  Lfing  alley,  and  cross  Hog  lane,  and  I 
llnllow.ty  lane,  into  tho  middle  of  the  great 
field,  which,  since  that,  ha.*!  been  called  the  Far. 
thing  Pye-hou*e  fields.  There  we  woiild  have  { 
fit  down,  but  it  wa.<i  all  full  ■'  ■  f nt 

on.  crossed  the  road  at  Am  -ot 

into  the  field  where  now  tilt!;;   ...  1.    .(.. mli; 

and  finding  a  bye  place,  we  sat  down,  and  lie 
pulls  out  the  bag.  "  Thou  art  n  lucky  boy. 
Jack,"  says  he,  "  thou  desrrvedst  a  gooil  ^are  of 
this  job  iruly,  for  it  is  all  uUinx  of  thv  lucky 
news."  So  ho  pours  it  all  out  into  my  not,  for, 
as  I  (old  you,  I  now  wore  a  hnt. 

How  hu  did  to  whip  away  such  a  bag  of  money 
from  any  man  that  was  awake  and  in  his  settses, 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  there  was  a  great  deal  to  H, 
and  among  it  a  paper  full  by  itself.  When  lh« 
pa|>er  dropt  out  of  tho  hag,  "  Hold,"  lays  he, 
'•  that  is  gold  I "  and  began  to  crow  and  hollow 
like  a  mad  lioy.  But  there  he  was  baulked,  fir 
il  was  a  paper  of  old  thirtecnpenct)  halfpenny 
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p»CM»  Iwilf  omi  quarter  pieces,  with  ninepenccs, 
tnd  i'ntirpi^nro  lLilf|>i>nnies.  all  old  croolicMl  money. 
.MutL'li  Aii>l  Irinh  ruiiii  so  h«  wu  disiippoiriteil  in 
that :  but,  as  it  wua,  there  was  aljout  1 7L  or  ISL 
b  iNl  b^g,  AS  I  understood  by  biiD ;  for  I  could 
Ml  tw  moDey,  not  L 

Wctl,  bu  [>;irled  this  monoy  into  throe ;  that  is 
to  By,  inti)  three  ihart!*,  two  for  liimsnlf,  and  oou 
for  mo,  and  A^kcd  if  I  was  content  ?  I  told  him 
fei.  I  had  roA^on  to  bo  conteated  ;  besidot.  it  viu 
w  much  inoiK-y  added  to  that  1  hud  left  of  his 
IbnncT  adventure,  that  I  knew  not  what  to  do 
with  it,  or  with  my»elf,  while  I  hud  so  iiiucli  about 
me. 

This  vas  a  most  etquisite  fellow  for  a  thief; 
Ibr  ho  hod  the  grcatt.'»t  dexterity  at  conveying 
loythiog  away,  that  he  scan-e  ever  pitched  upon 
■oythiog  in  his  eye.  but  he  carried  it  olFwith  bi«  | 
hands,  and  never,  that  I  know  of,  inigscd  hi&  aim, 
or  «ru  c&ogbt  in  the  fact. 

He  was  on  eminent  pick-pocket,  and  very  dex- 
tenMU  at  ladies'  i;old  watchcis ;  but  he  generally 
pushed  higher,  at  such  desperate  things  as  thcK; 
■ndho  came  ofl* the  cleanest,  and  with  the  greatest 
mocess  inutginoble ;  and  it  was  in  these  kinds  of 
(he  wicked  art  of  thieving  that  I  become  his 
scholar. 

As  we  were  now  so  rich,  he  would  not  let  me 
Jie  any  longer  in  the  glass-house,  or  go  uuked  and 
nc^ed,  as  I  had  done ;  but  obliged  roe  to  buy  two 
riurts,  a.  waistcoat,  and  a  great  coat ;  for  a  great 
coat  mis  more  for  our  purpose  m  the  business  we 
were  upon  than  any  other.  So  I  clothed  myself 
■s  be  directed,  and  he  took  me  a  lodging  in  the 
MOM  bouse  with  him,  and  we  lodged  lugetbcr  in 
a  little  g.irret  fit  fur  our  quality. 

8ooD  after  this  we  walked  out  again,  and  then 
we  tried  our  fortune  In  the  places  by  the  Ex- 
chai^  a  second  (imc.     Here  wc  began  to  act 
•vfMTBtely,  and  I  undertook  to  walk  by  myself; 
and  the  nrst  thing  1  did  ncruratcly,  w(i.<4  a  trick  I 
played  that  required  some  skill  for  a  new  beginner, 
for  I  had  never  seen  any  business  of  that  kind 
tlrOQc  before.     I  saw  two  gentlemen  mighty  eager 
talk,  and  one  pulled  out  a  po<-Jtet.book  two  or 
tree  times,  and  then  slipt  it  into  his  ooat-pockot 
and  theu  out  it  came  aguin,  and  papers 
\on  out,  and  otiiers  were  put  in  -,  and  then 
rent  agaiti,  aiul  so  sevend  times ;  the  mun 
[still  warmly  engaged  with  another  man,  and 
three  others  standing  hard  by  them.     The 
le  he  put  his  pocket-book  into  his  pocket, 
he  might  be  said  to  throw  it  in,  rather  than  pot 
it  in   with  his  hand,  and  the  book  lay  end-way, 
resting  upon  »omc  other  book,  or  something  else 
in  his  pocket;  so  that  it  did  not  go  quite  dowe^ 
but  one  ccmer  of  it  was  seen  abovo  his  pocket     < 
This  careless  way  of  men  putting  their  pocket- 
books  into  a  coal-[iockct,  which  is  so  easily  dived 
into  by  the  least  boy  that  hiu  been  used  to  the 
trade,  can  never  bo  too  much  blamed  ;  the  gen- 
tipmrn   are   in   great  hurries,   their   heads  and 
thoughts  entirely  taken  up.  and  it  is  impossible 
they  «}inubl  be  guanlcd  enough  against  such  little 
lw«k'»-ey«;d  creatures  as  we  were  ;  and,  therefore, 
they  ought  either  nc\cr  to  put  their  pockut-books 
up  «t  idl.  or  to  put  them  up  more  secure,  or  to 
^Ut  nolliing  of  value  into  them.     I  happened  to 
opposite  to  this  gentleman  in  that  they 
Swithin's  alley ;  or  that  alley  rather  which 


is  between  Swithin's  alley  and  the  E»,change,  just 
by  a  passage  that  goes  out  of  the  alley  into  the 
Kxchaxige  ;  when  s<?eing  the  book  pass  and  repass 
into  the  pocket,  anil  out  of  the  pocket  m  above, 
it  came  immediately  into  my  heoil,  t^rtainly  I 
might  get  tlmt  pnokct-book  out  if  I  were  nimble, 
unit  i  warrant  Will  would  have  it,  if  he  saw  it  go 
and  rome  to  and  again  ns  I  did;  but  when  I  saw 
it  hong  by  the  way.  i»  I  have  said;  now  it  is 
mine,  saiif  1  to  mysclC  and  crossing  the  alli!y,  1 
brushed  smoothly,  but  closely  by  the  man,  with 
my  hand  down  flat  to  my  own  side,  and  taking 
hold  of  it  by  the  comer  that  appeared,  the  book 
came  so  light  into  my  hand,  it  was  imposjiible  the 
gentleman  should  feci  the  least  motion,  or  any- 
body else  see  me  take  it  away.  1  went  directly 
forward  into  the  broad  place  on  the  ncffih  side  of 
the  Exchange,  then  scoured  down  Bartholomew 
lane,  so  into  Tokenhnuse  yard,  into  the  alleys 
which  pass  through  from  thence  to  L<mdon  wui, 
so  through  Moorgatc,  and  sat  down  on  the  grass 
in  the  Bccofid  of  the  quarters  of  .Moorfu  Ids,  to- 
w.-<rds  the  middle  tield  ;  which  was  the  place  that 
Will  and  I  hod  appointed  to  meet  at  if  either  of 
us  got  any  booty.  When  I  came  thither,  Will 
was  not  come,  but  I  saw  him  a-coming  in  about 
half  an  hour. 

As  soon  OS  Will  come  to  me,  1  asked  him  what 
booty  he  hod  gotten  ?  He  looked  nale,  and,  as  I 
thought,  frighted ;  but  he  retumc<l,  "  I  have  got 
nothing,  not  I;  but  you  lucky  young  dog,"  says 
he,  "  what  have  you  got?  Have  not  you  got  the 
gentleman's  pocket-book  in  Swithin's  alley  ?" 
"  Yes,"  Kiys  1,  and  laughed  at  him ;  "  why,  how 
did  you  know  it  ?"  "  Know  it !"  says  he,  "  why,  tlie 
gentleman  is  raving  and  half  distracted;  he 
stamps  and  cries,  and  tears  his  very  clothes  ;  he 
says  he  is  utterly  uudooe  and  ruined,  and  the  folks 
in  the  alley  say  there  is  I  know  not  how  many 
thousand  poumls  in  it;  what  can  be  in  it  ?"  says 
Will  ;  "come,  let  us  see." 

Well,  wa  lay  close  in  the  gross  in  the  middle  of 
the  quarter,  so  that  nobody  minded  us ;  and  so 
wc  opened  the  pocket-book,  and  there  wnsagreiit 
many  bills  and  notes  under  men's  liimds ;  some 
goldsmiths',  and  some  belonging  to  insurance 
otUces,  as  they  call  them,  and  the  like ;  but  that 
which  was,  it  seemt,  worth  ail  the  r(.'$t,  w-as,  that 
in  one  of  the  folds  of  the  cover  of  the  book,  where 
there  was  a  case  with  several  partitions,  there  was 
a  paper  full  of  loose  diamonds.  I'be  man,  as  we 
understood  aflerw.ird,  was  a  Jew,  who  dealt  in 
such  goods,  and  who  indeed  ought  to  have  taken 
more  care  of  the  keeping  of  them. 

Now  was  this  booty  too  great  even  for  Will 
liimsclf  to  manage  ;  for  though  by  tliis  time  I  was 
come  to  understand  things  better  than  1  did  for- 
merly, when  1  knew  not  what  belonged  to  money, 
yet  Will  was  better  hkilled  by  fur  in  those  things 
than  L  Rut  this  puzzled  liim  too,  as  well  as  me. 
Now  were  we  something  like  the  cock  in  the 
fable;  for  all  these  bills,  and  I  think  thero  was 
one  bill  of  Sir  Henry  Furncss's  for  I'iOtV.,  and 
all  these  diumonds,  w^hich  were  worth  about  1  JOt 
as  they  said  ;  I  (oy.  all  the«e  Ihine-s  were  of  no 
value  to  us,  one  little  purse  of  gold  would  have 
been  better  to  us  than  aD  of  it.  "  But  comr,". 
says  Will,  "  let  us  look  over  the  bills  for  a  little 
one." 

We  looked  over  all  the  bills,  and.  ainoag;  them. 


we  foomi  a  bill  under  &  loan's  band  for  921.  ; 
"  Come,"  says  Will,  ••  let  us  ro  and  inquire  where 
thu  man  lives. "  So  we  went  into  the  dtv  %'ain, 
aad  WiU  went  to  the  post-house,  and  asked  there  ; 
Ihey  told  him  he  lived  at  Temple  bar :  "  Well," 
ta.fa  WiU,  "  1  will  venture ;  I'll  go  and  receive  the 
money  ;  it  may  be  he  has  not  remembered  to  send 
Id  stop  the  pajincut  there." 

Dut  it  cune  into  his  thoughts  to  ta](e  another 
courw ;  **  Come,"  says  Will,  '•  I'll  go  bat-k  to  the 
alley,  ud  sm  if  I  can  hear  Anything^  or  what  has 
hupiieoed,  for  I  believe  the  hurry  is  not  over  yet." 
It  seems  the  man  who  lost  the  book  woa  carried 
into  the  King's  Head  tavern,  at  the  end  of  that 
alley,  and  a  great  crowd  was  about  the  door. 

Away  goes  Will,  and  watches  and  waits  about 
the  places  and  then,  seeing  several  people  to- 
ITother,  tor  they  were  not  all  dispersc^l,  he  asks 
one  or  two  what  was  the  matter  ;  they  tell  him  a 
long  s«or)'  ofa gentleman  who  had  lost  his  pocket- 
book,  with  A  i^reat  bag  of  diamonds  in  it,  and  bills 
for  a  irrcat  many  thousand  pounds,  and  I  know 
not  what ;  and  that  they  had  been  just  cr}'ing  it, 
and  had  oifered  IWL  reward  to  any  one  who 
wonid  discover  and  restore  it. 

"♦  I  wi«h,"  said  he,  to  one  of  them  that  parlejed 
with  liim,  "  I  did  but  know  who  has  it,  I  don't 
doubt  but  I  rould  help  him  to  it  again  ;  does  be 
remember  nothing  of  nnylxHiy,  boy,  or  fellow,  that 
was  near  him  ?  if  he  eould  but  deseribe  him,  it 
might  do."  Somebody  that  overheard  him  wus 
so  forward  to  assist  the  poor  fpentlenian,  that  they 
went  up  ami  let  him  know  what  a  young-  fellow, 
mcaninf;  Will,  had  been  talking  at  the  floor ;  aad 
down  comes  another  j^ntleman  from  him,  and, 
takini:  Will  aside,  asked  him  what  be  bad  said 
about  it  ?  Will  was  a  prave  sort  of  a  younpman, 
that,  though  he  was  an  old  soldier  at  the  trade, 
bad  yet  nothing  of  it  in  his  countenance  ;  and  he 
answered,  that  he  was  concerned  in  business 
where  a  great  many  of  the  gongs  of  little  pick- 
pockets haunted,  and  if  he  had  but  tiic  least  de- 
scription of  the  person  they  suspected,  he  durst 
say  he  eould  lind  him  nut,  and  might  perhap;!  get 
the  thiogs  again  for  him.  l^pon  this,  he  desimi 
him  to  go  up  with  him  to  the  gentleman,  which 
be  did  accordingly ;  nnd  there,  he  said,  he  sat 
leoniag  his  head  back  to  the  ehair,  pale  as  a  cloth ; 
dbeonsoiate  to  a  strange  degree,  and,  as  Will 
described  him,  just  like  one  under  a  sentence. 

When  they  Kuma  to  ask  him  whether  he  had 
seen  do  boy,  or  shabby  fellow,  lurking  near  where 
he  stood,  or  passing,  or  repassing,  and  the  like, 
he  answered,  "  No,  not  any ;  neither  could  he 
remember  that  anylwdy  had  come  near  him." 
"  Then,"  said  W'ill,  "  it  will  be  very  hard,  if  not 
Impossible,  to  find  them  out.  However,"  said 
W'ill.  "  if  you  think  it  worth  while,  I  will  put 
myself  among  those  rogues,  though."  says  he.  "  I 
oare  not  for  being  seen  among  them ;  but  I  will 
put  in  among  tbem.  and  if  it  be  in  any  of  those 
gang%  it  is  ten  to  one  but  I  shall  hear  something 
ofh." 

They  asked  him  then,  if  he  had  heard  what 
terms  the  gentleman  hod  ofTered  to  hove  it  re- 
stored ;  he  answered,  "  No,"  (though  he  had  been 
told  at  the  dctor) ;  thcv  answered,  hi-  had  otTered 
Itm/.  ■•  That  is  too  much,"  says  Will.  ••  but  if 
you  please  to  leave  it  to  me,  I  shall  either  gtrt  it 
for  you  for  less  than  that,  or  not  bo  able  to  pit  it 


for  you  at  all. "  Tlicn  the  losing  genllnnao  aid  la 
one  of  the  other.  "  Tell  him,  that  if  he  can  fel|| 
lower,  the  overplus  shall  be  to  himself."  WilBia 
said  he  would  be  very  glad  to  do  tlie  g«Dtlciiia 
such  a  senice,  and  would  leBt«  the  reward  lo 
himself.  "  Well,  young  man,"  aaj*  me  ef  Ik* 
gentlemen,  "  whatever  you  appoint  to  the  jranag 
artist  that  has  done  this  mguerj-,  (for  1  wamM 
be  is  an  artist,  let  it  be  who  it  will),  be  shall  b« 
paid,  if  it  be  within  the  l(i<V.,  and  the  gontlemia 
is  willing  to  give  you  50/.  besides  for  your  pdnt,* 
"  Truly,  sir,"  says  Will,  very  gravely,  "  it  «■ 
by  mere  cbanoe,  that  coming  by  the  door  and  »» 
ing  the  crowd,  1  asked  what  the  matter  wai ;  bol 
if  I  should  be  Instrumental  to  get  tbe  uofortuant 
gentleman  his  pocket-book,  and  the  things  ia  H 
again,  I  shall  be  very  glad ;  nor  am  I  so  rich  nri- 
ther,  sir,  but  50/.  is  very  well  worth  my  while 
too."  Then  he  took  directions  who  to  cofse  u, 
and  who  to  give  his  account  to,  if  he  learned  isj- 
thing,  and  the  like. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

WILi.     RKTtrRKS     TBB    POCKET-BOOK     AMD    OaTltM 
TMK  RRWARD — WR  ROB  A.V  OLOKMiailT  IM  Wmi- 

riKLD  OF  A  SAO  OF  MONEV OTHER  ADVUtTCrtXl, 

IJ*  AU.  or  WHICH  WK  ARE  SlTrP'--'  •       -■'•  ' 
TION  OP  MT  BEIKO  AOKMTLBMAN 
SNTKRTAI.V,    KCKPS  KB  rROM  Su 

IIVG,    AKU    SCCH    LIKt   VICES WILL    «ai>UCM  M 

TO  DECOSIR  BIOBWAVMAK AOVBNTUBIJ  OR  1W 

ROAU. 

Wii.L  Stayed  so  long,  that,  aa  he  and  I  agreed,  I 
went  home,  and  he  did  not  come  to  me  till  ni^; 
for  wo  hod  considered  before,  that  it  would  not  bt 
proper  to  come  fW>m  them  directly  to  me,  kai 
tbey  should  follow  him  and  apprehend  me.  If  ll* 
had  made  no  ndrances  towards  a  treaty,  he  wvoll 
have  eorae  back  In  half  an  hour,  as  we  agrerf; 
hut  staying  late,  we  met  at  our  night  teadetno, 
which  was  in  Rosemary  lone. 

When  he  come,  be  gave  an  accomit  of  all  Ik* 
)iis<'our«e,  and  partjeularly  what  a  consKmiiiiB 
the  gentleman  was  in  who  lost  the  pocket -booii 
and  that  he  did  not  doubt  Init  we  should  (Hs 
good  round  sum  for  tbe  recovery  of  it. 

We  wnsulted  all  the  evening  oJ»out  it.  anil  •■  " 
ctufled  he  should  let  them  hrar  riM'tii""  ■■'  • 
the  next  day  at  all,  and  tbut  i 
should  go,  but  should  moke  ni> 
that  be  had  got  a  scent  of  it,  aiuj 
he  should  have  it,  and  make  it  u: 
OS  possible,  and  to  skirt  as  man; 
could.      Aceonlingly,  the  third  < 

with  the  gentleman,  who  he  foiiin:  

easy  at  his  long  stay,  and  told  him 
afraid  that  be  only  flattered  tbem  to  p 
them,  and  that  they  had  been  too  ensy  in  kttiis 
bim  go  without  a  further  e)(.amiuiUioii. 

He  took  upon  him  to  be  very  gra^e  with  tk* 
ami  told  them,  that  if  that  was  what  he  wasHlf 
to  have  for  being  so  free,  as  to  tell  ti)em  he  thooct' 
he  might  serve  them,  they  misht  see  that  ibi- 
wronged  him,  and  were  misi.iken  bv  h:<  n; 
again  to  Ihem;  that  if  they  tbi  > 
(io  any  thing  by  examining  biiii. 
about  it,  if  they  pleased,  now ,  i 
say  to  them  was,  that  he  knew  w 
young  rogues  haunted,  who  were  [ 
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and  that  by  some  itiquirie*,  ofTerlng  thom 

r-y.  and  the  like,  he  believed  they  would  b« 

to  bftrny  orif  aoolher,  aild  timt  so  he 

[pi  '  '    ;ii ;  und  tliis  he  would  sny 

,  if  Ihey  thoujfht  fl<  :  uiid 

II  ; .-;jT  furthLT  to  llietu  wiis, 

thftn,  he  had  lost  a  day  or  two  in  liicir  ser- 

,  and  had  gujt  nothing,  but  to  he  su<pect<.Hl  for 

and  that  after  that  hn  had  doni«,  and 

teiA.  their  goods  n-herc  they  could  Imd 

They  began  to  listen  a  little  upon  that,  and 
led  him  if  he  could  give  thom  any  hopes  of 
Dvering'  their  loss ;  he  told  them  that  ho  was 
:  afraid  to  tell  theiu  that  he  beliuvx-d  he  hod 
some  new*  of  them,  and  th.il  what  he  had 
had  pr^vi-ntcd  all  the  bills  being  bunit. 
^attd  all  J  but  that  now  he  ought  not  to  be 
iny  more  questions  till  they  should  be 
1  to  answer  him  a  question  or  two.  They 
him  they  would  give  hira  any  satisfaotion 
py  eould,  and  bid  him  tell  what  he  desired. 
'  Why,  sir,"  says  he,  "  how  can  you  exiM-ct  any 
dof  th.it  had  rot>bed  you  to  such  a  coii'iiderablo 
.  would  come  and  put  himself  into 
I  onfc'ss  he  hail  your  goods,  and  rc- 
I  you.  if  you  did  not  i^ive  them  assu- 
tti>;  tlujt  you  will  not  only  (jive  thcni  the  reward 
a{^fe<J  to,  but  al*j  give  aasuruiu'c  that  they  i 
it  ■  (I,  questioned,  or  called  to  ac-  | 

-list  rate?" 
...  would  give  all  possible  a."wu- 
It ;  "  Nay,"  »ays  he,  "  I  do  not  know ' 
ttirrjicc  you  are  able  to  give ;  for  when  a  | 
is  in  your  clutches,  and  has  shown 
<<ids,  you  may  seize  upon  him  for  a 
ueL  and  ii  in  plain  he  muKt  be  so ;  then  you  go. 
takeaway  your  good.s,  send  hhu  to  priMn,  and' 
amends  »;an  he  have  of  you  aftcrwiird  ?" 
y  were  entirely  confounded  with  the  dilfi- 1 
they  asked  him  to  try  if  he  could  get  the  J 
Into  his  bauds,  and   they  would  piiy  him 
I  xiiooey  before  he  let  them  go  out  of  his  hand, 
1  he  should  go  away  half  an  hour  before  they 
St  out  of  the  room. 

geutlcmfn,"  says  he,  "that  won't  do  now. 

talked  so  before  you  had  talked  of, 

udlng  nic  for  nothing,  I  should  have  taken 

but  now  it  is  plain  ynu  have  had 

^tlioaght  in  vour  heads,  and  how  can  I,  or 

■■■-■'■'"  "'.rcty?" 

t)  .f  many  particulars, 

-  til  the  other  people 

'  prei'cui  put  iti,  th.tt  Ihev  should  give 

-(ty  to  hini.  by  n  Iwnd  of  lOtR)/.,   that  they 

i*on  any  trouble  whatso- 

'  hoy  could  not  l)e  bound. 

,     •, ;ii>n  be  of  any  value,  and 

their  invn  goods  being  once  wen,  they  might 
them ;  and  what  would  it  sigiufj',  said  he, 
:t  a  poor  pii'kpocket  to  sue  for  his  reward? 
could  not  ti'll  what  to  say ;  but  told  him, 
[bi  '  ■  '  iko  the  things  of  the  boy,  if  it 

it  i'.-y  would  be  bound  to  pay  him 

....zcA.  He  laughed  at  tliem,  audi 
"  Nil,  grntlemcD,  as  I  am  not  the  thief,  so' 
Jl  be  very  loth  to  put  myself  in  the  thicTs 
^   nd  lie  at  your  mercy."  i 

told  him  they  knew  not  what  to  do  then, 
it  it  would  bo  very  hard  he  would  not  trust  I 


them  at  oIL  He  said,  he  was  very  wttliog  to  trust 
them,  and  to  serve  them ;  but  that  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  be  ruined  and  chargicd  with  the 
theft,  for  endeavouring  to  m:t\c  them. 

They  then  olTered  to  give  it  him  under  their 
hands,  that  they  did  not  in  the  least  suspect  him; 
that  they  would  never  ehui^'c  hira  with  anythinfC 
obtiut  iti^hat  they  acknowledged  he  went  about 
to  inquire  afk'r  the  goods  at  their  request;  and 
that  if  hu  produced  them,  they  would  pay  him  so 
much  money,  at  or  before  the  delivery  of  ibem, 
without  obliging  him  to  name  or  {Produce  that 
person  he  had  them  fruiu. 

Upon  tliis  writing,  signed  by  three  gentlemen 
who  were  present,  and  by  the  person  in  particular 
who  lost  the  things,  the  young  gentleman  told 
them,  he  would  go  and  do  his  utmost  to  get  the 
|HX.-ket-book,  and  all  that  was  in  it. 

Tlien  he  desired  that  they  would  in  writing,  be- 
forehand, give  him  a  pitrticular  of  all  the  several 
things  that  were  in  the  book  ;  Uiat  he  might  not 
have  it  said,  when  he  pro<luced  it,  that  (here  was 
not  all :  and  he  would  have  the  said  writing  scaled 
up,  and  he  would  make  the  bcK>k  be  scaled  up 
when  it  was  given  to  him.  This  they  agreed  to; 
and  the  gentlemaii  accordingly  drew  up  a  parti- 
ciilar  of  all  the  bills  that  he  reuieuibered,  as  he 
B4ud.  was  in  the  book ;  and  also  of  the  diamond*, 
US  follows : 

One  bill  under  Sir  Ilcnry  Fumcss's  hand  fivr 
1,191(1/. 

<^>ne  bill  under  Sir  Charles  Duncomb's  bond 
for  POOL  i  250/.  indorsed  off.—5ML 

One  bill  under  the  hand  of  J.  Tosscll,  gold- 
smith, 163/. 

One  bill  of  Sir  Francis  Ould,  SOL 

One  bill  of  one  Stewart,  that  kept  a  wagcr- 
ofSce  and  insurance,  3i>t)L 

A  paper  containing  thirty-seven  loose  diamondsi 
value  about  -23^)L 

A  little  paper,  containing  three  large  rough 
diamonds,  aud  One  large  oue  polished  and  cut, 
value  IRj/. 

For  all  these  tilings  they  promised,  first,  to  give 
him  whatevt.T  be  agreed  with  the  thief  to  give 
him,  not  exceeding  JtJ/.,  and  to  give  him  Ml.  more 
for  himself  for  procuring  them. 

Now  he  had  his  cue,  and  now  he  coroc  to  me, 
and  told  me  hon<-!it]y  the  whole  story  as  above : 
so  I  delivered  him  the  book,  and  he  told  me  that 
I  he  thought  it  wuj  reasonable  wo  shuuld  take  tlie 
full  sum;  Lecii>i<>e  he  would  seem  to  have  done 
thero  sonic  w.-rviee,  and  so  ntoke  them  the  easier. 
All  this  I  agreed  to ;  so  he  went  the  next  day 
to  the  place,  and  the  gentlemen  met  him  very 
punctually. 

He  told  them  at  the  Grst  word,  he  had  done 
their  work,  bihI,  as  he  hoped,  to  their  minds ;  and 
told  them  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  diamonds,  he 
could  have  got  all  for  10/., but  that  the  diamonds 
had  shone  su  bright  in  the  boy's  imagination,  that 
ho  tiilked  of  nmiiing  away  to  I'rance  or  Holland, 
and  living  there  all  his '1  '"  .iillcman;at 
which  they  laughed.   ••  i  I  ilcuicn,"  said 

he,  "  here  is  the  book  ;"  ai. .  ,  L...-..i  it  out,  wrapt 
up  in  a  dirty  piece  of  a  coloured  handkerchief,  hS 
black  as  the  street  could  make  it,  and  sealed  wi(h 
a  piece  of  sorrv  wax,  and  the  Lmprcskiau  of  a  far- 
thing for  a  seal. 

Upon  this  tlic  note  being  also  unsealed,  at  tlie 
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tame  time  be  pulled  open  the  dirty  ra{^,  and  showed  1 1 
the  gentleman  his  pocket-book  ;  at  which  he  was  i 
so  ovcr-^urpriscd  with  joy,  notwlthstaniiiti^  ull  Ihe  [ 
pn^popatorj'  discourse,  that  he  «vas  fain  «o  call  for  i 
a  glass  of  wine  or  brandy  to  drink,  to  keep  him  { 
from  fainting.  I 

The  book  being  opened,  the  paper  oFdianionils  1[ 
WM  first  tak^n  out,  and  then*  they  were  <'\erv 
one,  only  the  little  paper  was  by  xtatH,  and  ttie 
rouph  diamonds  that  were  in  it  were  loose  among 
the  rest ;  but  he  owned  thov  were  ail  there  safe. 

Then  the  bills  were  calfed  over,  one  by  one, 
and  they  found  one  bill  for  Wi.  more  than  the 
account  iniMitioncd ;  besidfs  several  papers  which 
Were  not  for  money,  though  of  consequence  to  the 
gentleman,  and  he  acknowledged  that  all  was  very 
honestly  returned  -.  "  And  now,  youna;  man,"  said 
they,  "  you  shall  see  we  will  deal  as  honestly  by 
you;"and  so,  in  the  lirst  place,  they  gave  him 
SOL  for  himself,  and  then  they  told  out  the  60/. 
for  mo. 

He  took  the  50/!.  for  himself  and  put  it  up  in 
his  pocket,  wrapping  it  in  paper,  it  being  all  in 
gold :  then  he  began  to  tell  over  the  other  50/. ; 
but  when  he  told  out  SOL,  "  Hold,  gentlemen," 
■ays  he,  "  as  I  have  acted  fairly  for  you,  so  you 
■hnll  have  no  reason  to  say  1  do  not  do  3>>  to  the 
end.  t  have  token  9U/..  and  for  so  much  I  agreed 
with  the  boy ;  and  so  there  is  20/.  of  your  money 
•gain." 

Thojr  itood  looking  on«  at  another  a  good 
whOe,  u  siiq)ri$ed  at  the  lioncsty  of  it ;  for  (ill 
that  time  they  were  not  quite  withuut  a  secret 
suspicion  that  ho  was  the  thief,  but  that  piece  of 
policy  cleared  up  his  reputation  to  them.  The 
gentleman  that  liiid  got  his  bill.i,  said  soAly  to  one 
of  them,  "  (iive  it  him  all ;"  but  the  other  said, 
(suftly  too,)  "  No,  no;  as  long  as  ho  has  got  it 
•bated,  and  is  satisfied  with  the  5(ii  you  have 
given  him,  'tis  very  well ;  let  (t  go  as  it  is."  This 
wos  not  spoke  so  softly  but  he  heard  it,  and  said, 
"No,"  too ;  "  I  am  very  well  satisfied  ;  I  am  glad 
I  have  got  them  for  you ;"  and  so  they  began  to 
part. 

But  just  before  they  were  going  away,  one  of 
the  gentlemen  said  to  him,  "  Young  man,  come, 
you  see  we  are  just  to  you.  and  have  done  fairly, 
a*  you  have  also,  and  we  will  not  desire  you  to 
tell  us  who  this  cunainy;  fellow  is  that  got  such  a 
prize  from  this  gentleman ;  but  as  you  have 
talked  with  him.  pr'ythec,  con  you  tell  us  nothing 
of  how  he  did  it,  that  we  may  beware  of  sucli 
tporks  again  T 

"  Sir,"  says  Will,  "  when  I  shall  lell  you  what 
they  Say,  and  how  the  particular  case  stood,  the 
gontleman  would  blame  himself  more  than  any- 
body else,  or  as  mueb  at  least.    The  young  rogue 
that  catched  this  prize  was  out,  it  seems,  with  a  | 
comrade,  who  is  a  nimble  experienced  pickpocket 
M  most  in  London,  but  at  that  lime  the  artist ' 
wai  somewhere  at  a  distance,  and  this  boy  never  I 
bad  picked  a  pocket  in  his  life  before ;  but,  he  [ 
•ays,  he  stoo<l  over  against  the  passage  into  the  i 
Rschange,  on  the  cost  side,  and  the  gentleman  i 
•to<xl  just   by  the  passage ;   that  he  vviis  very 
earnest  in  talking  with  some  other  pentlcnien,  and 
oAen  pulled  out  this  bf.V'k  an<lopcnc<l  it,  and  took  | 
papen  out,  and  put  others  in,  and  returned  it  | 
mto  bia  coat- pocket ;  that  the  last  time  it  hitched  I 
■t  the  pocket-hole,  or  stopt  at  something  that  i 


was  in  the  pocket,  and  bung  a  Btlt  MC.  iM 
the  boy,  who  had  watched  it  a  gaai  aliiVp^ 
cciving,  he  posM's  by  close  to  IhegcadMl^fll 
ctirHeil  it  smoothly  off,  wiliUMit  I 
perceiving  it  at  all." 

He  went  on,  and  said,  "  *Tis  TOTflc 
tlemcn  should  put  pocket-books  Mkh 
things  in  them  into  those  loose  podkcCfc 
careless  a  manner."    "  That'*  vtn  trmt' 
gentleman  ;  and  so,  with  soiDe  other  & 
no  $rreat  signilicution,  he  came  nray  tp 

\Vc  were  now  so  rich  that  we  tc 
to  do  with  our  money ;  at  leaM  I  dU  _ 
liad  no  relations  no  friend,  nowheK  (• 
thing  I  had  but  in  my  pocket ;  ai  ht 
had  a  |)oor  mother,  but  wicked  a*  kiiDttV' 
made  her  rich,  and  giad  with  his  good 

\Vc  divided  this  booty  equally  ;  for, 
gaining  it  was  mine,  yet  the  impniving  flf  itiv 
his,  and  his  management  brought  the  noMjitl 
neither  he  nor  I  could  have  made  onytlsafpxf^ 
tinnable  of  the  thing  any  other  way.  A»  fcrBI 
bills,  there  was  no  room  to  doubt,  but  uiiliall^ 
had  been  carried  that  minute  to  the  goiMII 
for  the  money,  he  would  have  come  with 
stop  the  payment,  iUid  perhaps  have  oa 
the  money  was  roi^eiving.  and  haw  til« 
the  person.  And  then  ns  to  the  diaoi( 
had  been  no  ofTcring  them  to  sale  by  os 
to  anyliody,  but  those  who  were  ouf  Vni 
ceivors,  and  they  would  have  given  > 
thciii  compared  to  what  they  were  v 
I  understood  oTtcrwards,  those  who  •■ 
of  buying  stolen  goods,  took  can 
weights,  and  cheat  the  poor  devil  tliii .. 
at  least  one  ounce  in  three. 

L'pon  the  whole,  we  made  the  hfst  of  ft 
ways  besides.     I  had  a  strange  L  " 
structed  conscience  at  that  time ;  : 
niiule  no  scruple  of  gettii 
ncr  from  anybody,  yet  I 
their  bills  and  papers,   i   ..  : 
would  do  them  a  great  deal  of  hurt, 
good;  and  I  was  so  tormented  u! 
could  not  rest  night  or  day  till  I  ni'i 
easy  from  whom  the  tilings  wori-  tul. 

I  was  now  rich,  so  that"  1  knew  rr 
with  my  money,  or  with  tiijsvlf.      I 
near  and  so  dose,  that  although,  ii 
now  and  then  lay  out  2d.  or  Sd.  for  ' 
yet  I  had  so  many  people,  who,  as  I  ^ 
me,  and  who  gave  me  victuals,  ami 
clothes,  that  in  a  whole  year  1  had  not 
the  I5s.  which  !  hn<l  savc<l  of  the  c^ 
gentleman's  money  ;  and  I  had  the  four 
which  wa*  of  the  first  booty  before 
my  pocket — I  mean  the  money  that  I  l(t 
the  tree. 

Hut  now  I  began  to  look  higher:  and 
Will  and  I  went  abroad  several  time*  U 
yet,  when  small  things  oiTcrcd,  as  haodki 
and  such  trifles,  we  would  not  meddle  witii 
not  caring  to  run  the  risk  for  small  matlen- 
fell  out  one  day  that,  as  we  were  8troltia| 
in  West  Smithficld  on  a  Friday,  thpre 
to  be  un  ancient  count  r,  "' 

ket  selling  some  very   i 

they  came  out  of  Sussex      , . 

collctl  liim,  bad  received  the  u««i«>y  (iir 
locks  at  a  tavern,  wlwta  aigu   I  forgvt 


r  lomc  of  it  in  a  bog,  and  the  Ixig  in  his 
be  was  UXen  with  a  sudilen  tit  of  cough- 
•od  itaailB  to  cou^h,  resting  his  hand  with 
bag  of  money  ir  it  upon  the  bulk-head  of  a 
}  jurt  by  the  Cloystcr  gate  in  Smithficid,  that 
I  tay.  within  three  or  fourdoonofit ;  we  were 
b  jurt  behind  him.  Suys  Will  to  me,  "  Stand 
upon  thi»  he  makes  an  artifieiul  stumble, 
£ftUs  with  hi«  bea<l  just  against  th«  old  gentle- 
in  the  very  moment  when  he  was  coughing, 
tobo  ttrangled.  and  quite  iipcat  for  want  of 

violence  of  the  blow  boat  the  old  grentle- 
I  quite  down  :  the  bn^  of  money  did  not  iiame- 
ily  fl;  out  of  his  hund,  but  I  run  to  get  hold 
md  gave  it  a  quick  snatch,  puHnd  it  clean 
,  ud  ran  like  the  wind  down  the  Cloysters 
turned  on  the  left  hand,  aa  aoon  as  I  wba 
,  and  cut  into  Little  Britain,  so  into  Bar- 
BW_  clo«e,  then  crosi  Aldersgatc  street, 
1*1  alloy  into  Red  cross  street,  and 
all  the  stroet.4,  through  innumerable 
Inerer  stopped  till  (  got  into  the  second 
I  Moor  fields,  our  old  agreed  rendezvous. 
ithe  meantime,  fell  down  with  the  dd 
;  soon  got  up  ;  the  old  knight,  for 
I  he  waa,  was  frightened  with  the  fall, 
80  (topped  with  his  cough,  that  be 
^r«oover  himself  to  speak  till  some  time ; 
nimble  Will  was  got  up  again,  and 
off;  nor  could  he  call  out,  sUip  thief,  or 
nybody  he  hod  lost  anything  for  a  good 
but,  coughing  vehemently,  and  looking 
'  be  was  almost  black  in  tlte  fiice,  be  cried, 
-Hegh,  hcgh,  hegh,  thenigues— liegh 
-hcgh,  hegh,  beKti,  lie^li,  bcgb,  hegh," 
be  would  get  a  little  breath,  and  at  it 
"  the  roguet— hegh,  ht^b ;"  and,  after  a 
'  many  heghs  and  rogues,  ho  brought  it  out, 
tve  got  away  my  bag  of  money  1" 

while  the  people  understood  nothing  of 

and  as  for  the  rogues  indeed,  they 

lugh  to  get  clear  away,  and  in  about 

nil  rumc  to  the  rendezvous ;  there  we 

in  the  grasa  dtgain,  and  turned  out  the 

which  proved  to  be  eight  guineas,   and 

Ivcf.  so  that  it  mudc  just  14/.  together. 

_  bared  upon  the  .ipot,  and  went  to  work  | 

I  day  for  more ;  but  whether  it  wo.';,  that, 

ffuihed  with  our  suc(%s.<^  we  were  not  so 

or  that  no  other  opportunit)  offered,  I 

not,   but  we  got  nothing  more  that  night, 

much  as  anything  oflcrcd  it«clf  for  an 

.t. 

ftook  many  walks  of  this  kind,  sometimes 

at  a  little  distance  from  one  another, 

al  small   hits  we  made ;  but  we  were  so 

with   our  success,  that   truly  we  were 

meddling  with  trifles,  as  I  said  before,  no. 

'}  things  that  gihers  would  have  been 

nothing  but  pocket-books,   letter-cases, 

ns  of  money  would  move  ui. 

next  ad>cnture  was  in  the  dusk  of  the 

,  iaacourt,  which  goes  out  of  Gracechurch 

Lombard  street,  where  the  Quakers' 

!  is ;  there  was  a  young  fellow,  who, 

afterward,  was  a  woollen  draper's 

io  Gracechurch   street ;  it  seems  he 

^.noiiviiig  a  sum  of  money,  which  was 

and  he  comes  to  a  goldsmith's 


shop  in  Lombard  street  with  it ;  paid  iti  the  most 
of  it  there;  insomucii  that  it  grew  dork,  and  the 
goldsmith  began  to  be  shutting  iu  shop,  and 
candl>>8  to  be  lighted ;  we  watched  him  in  there, 
and  sto^  on  the  other  side  of  the  way  to  see 
what  he  did.  When  he  hitd  paid  in  all  the  money 
he  intended,  he  stayed  still  some  time  longer  to 
take  notes,  as  I  supposed,  for  what  he  bad  paid, 
and  by  thirlimc  it  was  still  darker  than  before ; 
at  lost  be  comes  out  of  the  shop  with  still  a  pretty 
large  bag  under  his  arm,  and  walks  over  into  the 
court,  which  was  then  very  dark ;  in  the  middle 
of  the  court  is  a  boarded  entry,  and  farther,  at 
the  end  of  it,  a  threshold  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
set  his  foot  over  the  threstnild,  he  was  to  turn  on 
his  left  hund  into  Grarerhurch  street. 

"  Keep  up,"  says  Will  to  mc,  "be  nimble;"  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  said  so,  he  flics  at  the  young 
man,  and  gives  him  such  a  violent  thrust^  that 
pushed  him  forward  with  too  great  a  force  for  him 
to  stand ;  and,  as  he  strove  to  recover,  the  thresh- 
old took  his  fee^  and  he  fell  forward  into  the 
other  port  of  the  court,  as  if  he  had  flown  in  the 
nir,  with  his  head  lying  towards  the  Quakers' 
tneetiog-house.  1  stood  ready,  and  presently  felt 
nut  the  bog  of  money,  which  I  heard  fall,  for  it 
flew  out  of  his  hand,  he  having  his  life  to  save, 
not  his  money.  I  went  forward  with  the  money, 
aod  Will,  that  threw  him  down,  tinding  1  had  it, 
ran  ba(.-kward,  and  as  1  made  along  Funehurcb 
street.  Will  overtook  me,  and  we  scoured  home 
together.  The  poor  young  man  was  hurt  a  littia 
with  the  fall,  and  reported  to  bis  master,  as  we 
beani  afterward,  thut  he  was  knocked  down, 
which  was  not  true,  for  neither  Will  nor  I  had  any 
stick  in  our  hands;  but  the  master  of  the  youth 
was,  it  seems,  so  very  thankful  that  bis  young 
man  was  not  knocked  down  before  he  paid  the 
rest  of  the  money  (which  was  above  100/.  more) 
to  the  goldsmith,  who  was  Sir  John  Sweetapple, 
that  be  made  no  great  noise  at  the  los«  he  had  ; 
and,  as  wc  heard  afterward,  only  warned  his 
'prentice  to  be  more  careful,  and  come  ao  more 
through  such  places  in  the  dork :  whereas  the 
man  had  really  no  tuch  deliverance  as  he 
imagined,  for  wc  sow  him  before,  when  he  had 
all  the  money  about  him  ;  but  it  was  no  time  of 
day  for  such  work  as  wc  had  to  do,  so  that  he 
was  in  no  danger  before. 

This  booty  amounted  to29/.  Ids.,  which  was  14^ 
IB«.  a>picce,  and  sAded  exceedingly  to  my  store, 
which  began  now  to  be  veir  much  too  big  for  my 
management ;  and  indeed  I  began  to  be  now  fuU 
of  care  for  the  preservation  of  what  I  bad  got :  1 
wanted  a  trusty  friend  to  commit  it  to.  but  where 
was  such  a  one  to  be  fotmd  by  a  poor  boy.  bred 
up  among  thieves?  If  I  should  have  let  any 
honest  body  know  that  I  had  so  much  money, 
they  would  have  asked  me  how  1  came  by  it.  and 
would  have  been  aijraid  to  take  it  into  their  hands, 
lest,  1  being  some  time  or  other  catchcd  in  my 
rogueries,  they  should  be  counted  the  receivers 
of  stolen  good*,  and  the  encouragcrs  of  a  thief. 

We  hud,  however,  in  the  meantime,  a  great 
many  other  successful  cnterprizes,  tome  or  one 
kind,  some  of  an<uher,  and  were  never  ao  much 
as  in  dnngpr  of  being  apprehended  ;  but  my  com- 
panion W  ill,  who  was  now  grown  a  man,  and  on- 
couragcd  by  these  advantages,  fell  into  quito 
another  vein  of  wickedness,  getting  ocquointed 
c  « 


i 


I 


wWi  a  wretch^  gnng  nf  fellows  that  turnccl  their 
hfiiidx  in  evpnlliint!  Uinl  wms  vile. 

Will  wa*  a  lusty  strontr  fellow,  and  withal  very 
bold  and  darinp,  would  fifiht  anybody,  and  ven- 
ture upon  anj-thin^',  and  I  fnund  hf  began  to  bo 
above  the  nio:m  rank  of  a  j)Oor  pick-pocket,  so  I 
Mw  him  hut  Beldorn :  however,  otice  coming  to 
tnc,  in  a  very  friendly  murncr,  und  asking  mc 
Ikiw  I  ivi'Ot  on.  1  told  him  that  [  used  the  old 
iradp  still,  th.xt  I  had  hiid  two  or  three  good  jobs ; 
nni?  with  n  young  woman,  whoso  pocket  1  had 
picked  of  eU-n'U  piineas ;  and  another,  a  country- 
wiiman,  just  come  out  of  a  stag'C-coach,  seeing 
tter  pull  out  her  bag  to  pay  the  coachmmi;  and 
that  I  followi'd  her  til!  I  got  an  opportunity,  and 
fili|«{M-d  it  out  so  neiitly,  that  though  there  was 
S/.  17s.  in  it,  yet  shi^  neverfelt  it  go.  And  several 
other  jobs  I  told  liim  of,  by  whieh  I  made  a  pretty 
good  purchase.  **  I  always  said  you  were  a  lucky 
boy,  Culoctel  Jack,"  says  he ;  "  but,  come,  you 
tte  grown  almost  a  man  now,  and  you  shall  not 
fit  altntys  at  plav  at  push-pit>;  I  um  got  Into 
filter  business,  1  assure  you,  and  you  shall 
come  into  it  too.  I'll  bring'  you  into  a  brave 
gsni;.  Jack,'  savs  he,  "  where  you  shall  see  we 
«hall  be  nil  gentlemen." 

Then  he  told  me  the  trade  itself.  In  short,  which 
was  with  a  desperate  set  of  fellows,  that  had  two  of 
the  most  desperate  works  upon  their  bunds  thai 
belonged  to  the  whole  art  of  thioiing  ;  that  is  to 
Bay,  in  the  e»cninp  they  were  fnot-pailx,  and  in 
the  night  they  were  house- break cri.  Will  told 
me  80  many  plausible  stories,  aivd  talked  of  sueh 
frent  thing;5,  that,  in  short,  I,  who  hod  been 
alwnys  used  to  do  anything  he  bid  me  do,  went 
with  him  without  any  hesitation. 

Nothinff  Is  more  certain  than  that  hitherto, 
beinjf  parti)-  from  the  gross  ijinoranec  of  my  nn- 
tnitght  childhood,  as  I  observed  before,  partly 
from  the  Imnlnejis  and  wirkedncss  of  the  company 
I  kept,  und  add  to  these,  that  it  was  the  buiiinc-ss 
I  might  be  said  to  be  brought  up  to ;  I  hud,  J 
say,  all  the  way  hitherto,  no  manner  of  thou'chl* 
about  the  good  or  evil  of  wliut  1  was  embiirketl 
in;  consequently,  I  had  no  sense  of  consr-ience, 
ao  rvproorhes  upon  my  mind  for  having  dune 
omisa. 

Yel  I  hud  somcthinp  In  mc,  by  what  secret  In- 
fluence (  knew  not.  kept  mc  fi-om  the  other 
degrees  of  raking  and  vice,  and,  in  short,  from 
the  ecncnil  wiekedness  of  the  rest  of  my  com- 
panions -.  for  exampliA,  I  never  used  any  ill  wordft, 
nobody  ever  lieard  tue  swear,  nor  was  I  (pven  to 
drink,  or  to  love  strong'  drink  ;  and  I  CAunot  omit 
a  cireumstiince  that  very  much  served  to  prevent 

it.     I  had  u  si- '  :    ■'  n,  .is  I  have 

mrntioni'd  in  i;  ■ntlemaxi; 

and  *oiiral  iliii  .  _  j    nod  in  my 

way  to  incrense  this  fam-y  of  mine.  It  happened 
ohr  day.  Ih'^t  beinp'  in  tlip  trKins^  house  yard,  be- 
':■<]  Rutelitl'e  hlj^hway, 
'.  '-ry  well,  and  with  a 

I  suppose) 

"Is,  as  they 

.  he  swore 

1  evff)  i»v(>  or  three  Wfwxls. 

of  «Ik>  >rla.«-houM',  an  un- 

1^  the  liberty  to  rt-prove 

liim  swear  the  worse; 

...  a-""-""^  was  a  little  calmer,  II 


hut  still  be  fwore  very  moch,  thoo?h  not  sn  bad  m 
at  first.    Aftersometimc,  i' '  -'las- 

house  turned  from  liim.^  'iChi 

good   old  gentlt.-miui.   "ji.iu  »"  tiki 

God's  name  in  vain  so,  that  1  m  '  itir 

with  you  ;  I  would  rather  you  w-  ."lOM 

alone,  and  go  somewhere  eUo ;    1  •>  osfl 

take  it  ill,  but  I  dont  desire  to  ■'  '•mji 

that  does  to  ;  lam  afraid  i.        ' 
foil  on  your  head  while  yo  ! 

The  gent]em.in  grew  •.■  •-  ... 

reproof,  and  $.u«l,  *'  Well.  ■  -o  .iwoj,  I 

won't  swear  any  more,"  !-..  t  i.io  ho^ 

it ;  for  I  own,"  says  he,  *'  1  bUo'. 

With  that  the  old  gontlemnn  ' 
and  returning,  "  Really.  »ir,  .•; 

ynu,  that  sci^m  to  be  a  fin  rt^l 

and  good-humoured,  5lioiil  ft/i 

such  nn  hateful  practice  :  '<■■  t 

gentleman  to  swear,  'tis  >  ;vt 

«Tetches  that  work  then.-  ji  n  '^ 

these  ragged,  nuki>d,  blackj.'uar.  iie; 

at  me  und  some  others  oft'      '■  '  li; 

in  the  ashes ;  "'  tig  bad  eno:  t/. 

*' and  they  ought  to  be  eci 
for  R  man  of  breeding,  sir,"  s;i 
man,  it  ought  to  be  looked  u|ion  .  . 

gentlemen  know  better,  nnd  arv  taught 
ujnd  it  is  plain  you  know  better;    I 
sir,  when  you  are  tempted  t«i  swear,  olwi 
yourself,  ia  this  like  a  gcnllemau  ?  does 
t'ome  mc  as  a  gentleiivun  ?     I>o  but  a*k 
that  question,  and  your  reason  will  pr»v 
will  soon  leave  it  off." 

I  heard  all  this,  and  it  made  tin 
in  my  veins,  when  he  said  swear  i 
for  such  us  we  were.     In  short,  i 
an  impression  upon  mc  as  it  diil 
nian ;  and   yet  he  took   it  very  J 
thanked  the  old  gentleman  for  his  a<l^iue, 
from  that  time  forward  I  never  had  the  ' 
clinutlon  to  swearing  or  ill  words,  and 
it  when  I  h<'urd  the  other  boy*  do  il. 
drinking,  1  had  no  op[»ortui<''>    f-'-  '  ^>  ■■'  •^'^ 
to  drink  but  water,  or  sni 
Kftvo  me  in  charity,  for  ti 
.strong  beer;  and  after  I  liaij   uioii.v.  k  Miitws 
•lesireil  strong  beer,  or  enrod  to  part  «ith  ^ 
uiiiney  to  buy  it. 

llien  as  to  principle,  'tis  true  I  had  no  fouBJfr 
iio«i  laid  in  mo  by  etlueation  ;  on  t  ii-  li.,/ ,  ,irl«  W 
by  roy  fate  into  tvil,  I  hud  ihc  ;  '  ■» 

being  e\il  loft  upfm  my  rouid  ;  bu  .-is 

to  grow  to  an  iigc  of  luuhTilatiilin;.'',  ... 
that  I  wna  a  thief,  growiiii;  up  in  all 
villain)',   and   ripeniti/  <•  _  ,i 

came  often  into   my 
wrong;   that    I   was    , 
Nick,  and  sM-eral  times  1  ' 
ask  my<elf,  if  this  was  the  1 

But'thew;  little  thiiii-s  w. 
as  they   came  on,  and   I  !'■ 
again  ;  e«:pf-'-^  •"■    ••'in  Wili  ■  m. 
as  I  have  ■  r  he  wus  .i 

to  me  in  r..  :  .i;  and  I  ; 

and  appliciitiMii.  tof^ihi-r  with   - 
learned  to  be  as  acute  b  w«vkni.i' 

But,  to  ^ro  back  wl. 
me,  as  i  have  said, 
better  business  he  wu>  ,^... ..  lu.",  w 


ilonf  with  him.  and  1  should  (>c  a  gentlecnan.  i 
■■■  '  -•in,l  tliftt  word  in  Hjuite  I 
dii  ;  for  his  gcntlctnnn  wjis 

i.in  a  gcntlpinan  thiof,  a 
n  of  a  hu;hLT  dfgrco  than  a  pick-pookot,  and  i 
that  mii^'ht  do  somctliint;  more  tviuWeJ.  and 
iter  entitling  him  to  the  gJiilows,  thtin  could  be 
inriur«ii}':  but  mj  {fiiitii'inim  that  1  had 
MC  u|K>n,  was  another  thinj;  nuito,  though  1 
Id  not  r«ally  tell  how  to  describe  it  neither.      | 
iowevcr,  the  word  took  with  me,  and  1  went 
him.     We  were  neither  of  ui  old  ;  Will  was  , 
it  twenty-four  and  a.s  for  mo  I  was  now  about 
it4?en,  and  pretty  fall  of  my  age. 

first  time  I  went  with  him,  he  brought  me 
the  company  only  of  two  more  youni;  fellows. 
met  at  the  lower  part  of  Grays  hm  lane, 
I  «D  hour  before  sunset,  and  went  out   into 
BtkU  towards  a  pluee  called  Pindar  of  Wake- 
wbcre  are  abundance  cif  brirk.kilng  ;   here 
•greed  to  spread  from  the  ficld-|)alh  to  the 
ly,  all  the  way  towards  PaiKraa  church,  to  | 
uy   chance  ^nme,  as  they  called    it.  | 
y  mi^ht  «hoot  flytng.      Upon  the  path, 
bank,  on  the  one  side  of  the  road, 
wards  Kentish  Town,  two  of  our  ^aiig, : 
~  oue  of  the  other,  met  a  single  gcnlle- 
wolkini^  apace   towards   the    town ;    being  I 
diirk,  Will  cried,  "  Mark,  bo  f  which,  it  [ 
as  the  word  at  which  we  were   all   to 
at  a  dis^tiwicc,  come  in,  if  he  wante<l 
give  a  iit;^nal  Lf  anytliing  appeared  that 
roua. 
iti'ps  up  to  the  gentleman,  stops  him,  ami 
■fion,  that  is.  "  Sir,  your  money  ?" 
i;in.  K-eing  he  was  alone,  struck  at 
«iin  Ills  cano.  but  Will,  a  nimble  strong  fcU 
f»  (lew  in  u|>ou  him,  and,  with  iitruggling.  got 
down ;    then   he   b<  g^ed  for  his  life,   Will 
told  him  with  an  o.ith  that  he  would  cut 

throat.    In  that  moment,  while  this  wus  doing, 

iwmes  a  hackney-coach  along  the  road,  and  the 
fourth  man,  who  was  that  way,  cries,  "  Mark,  \ 
r  which  was  to  intimate  that  it  was  a  prize, 
a  surprise ;  and  acconlingly  tlic  ucxt  man 
up  to  assist  him,  where  they  stopped  the 
ich,  which  had  a  doctor  of  physic  and  a  sur- 
- —  in  it,  who  hud  been  to  \iMt  some  consider- 
paticnt,  and,  I  suppo!<e,  hod  considerable 
for  here  they  got  two  good  purses,  one 
eleven  or  twelve  guineas,  the  other  six,  with 
pocket  money,  two  watches,  one  diamond 
and  the  snrgeon's  plaibter-box,  which  was 
most  of  it  full  of  silver  instruments. 

Wniilc  they  were  at  this  work.  Will  kept  the 
nan  down  who  was  under  him ;  and  though  he 
jiromised  not  to  kill  him  unless  he  offered  to 
a  noise,  yet  he  would  not  let  him  stir  fill  he 
d  the  noise  of  the  coach  going  on  again,  by 
he  knew  the  job  wa."*  over  on  that  side. 
he  carried  him  a  little  out  of  the  way,  tied 
mds  behind  him,  and  bid  him  lie  still  and 
no  noise,  and  he  wnuhi  come  back  in  half 
ur  and  untie  him  upon  his  word  ;  but  if  he 
out,  he  would  come  hock  and  kill  him. 
e  pour  man  promised  to  lie  still  and  raidce 
noise,  and  did  .w ;  and  hod  not  above  lis.  6d. 
his  pocket,  whi(  h  Will  took,  and  came  back 
rest ;  but  while  they  were  together,  I,  who 


was  on  the  sitle  of  the  Hndar  of  Wakcfiekl,  criedt 

"  Mark,  ho  r*  tf>o. 

Whiit  I  saw  «as  a  couple  of  poor  women,  one 
a  kind  nf  a  nur»e.  and  the  other  n  nuuil-si-rvaut, 
going  for  Kentish  Town.  A*  W'ill  knew  that  I  was 
but  young  at  the  work,  he  came  fl}iug  t«  me,  uikI 
seeing  how  ea.^y  a  bargain  it  was,  he  Siiid,  "  Go, 
Colonel,  fall  to  work."  I  went  up  to  ihctn,  and 
spcHking  to  the  elderly  woman,  "  Nurse,"  said  I, 
"  doD't  be  in  such  haste,  I  want  to  speak  nith 
you  ;"  at  whieh  they  both  stopped,  and  looked  a 
little  frighted  j  "  Don't  i>c  frightixl,  sweetheart," 
said  1  to  the  maid  -,  "a  little  of  that  money  in  tho 
bottom  of  your  pocket  will  make  all  easy,  and  I 
will  do  you  no  harm."  By  this  time  Will  came 
up  to  us,  for  they  did  not  see  him  before  ;  I  hen 
they  began  to  scream  out.  *'  Hold,"  says  I,  "  make 
no  noise,  unless  you  have  a  mind  to  force  us  to 
murder  you  whether  we  will  or  no  ;  give  me  your 
money  presently,  and  make  no  words  and  we 
shan't  hurt  yon.  Upon  this,  the  poor  maid  pulled 
out  5s.  Gd.,  and  the  old  woman  a  guinea  and  a 
shilling,  crying  heartily  for  her  money,  and  said, 
it  was  all  she  had  left  in  the  world.  Well,  we 
took  it  for  ail  that,  thnugh  it  made  my  very  heart 
bleed  to  sec  what  agony  the  poor  woman  was  ia 
at  parting  with  jt,  and  I  asked  her  where  *lio 
lived;  she  said  her  name  was  Smith,  and  she 
lived  at  Kentish  Town  :  I  said  notliiiii;  to  her,  but 
bid  them  go  on  about  their  Liisinois,  and  I  gave 
Will  tlio  money:  so  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  all 
together  a^rain.  Sa)8  one  of  the  other  ronues, 
"  Couir,  this  IsVcU  enough  for  one  road;  it'j  time 
to  Lk'  gone."  .So  we  jogged  away,  crossiug  tlw 
fields,  out  of  the  path  towards  Tottenham  court; 
"  But  hold,"  5a)s  Will,  "  I  must  go  and  uulic  the 
man."  "  [) — n  him,"  says  one  of  them,  "  let  him 
lie."  "  No,"  says  Will,  "  I  won't  be  worse  than 
my  word,  I  will  untie  him."  So  he  went  to  tlie 
place,  but  tlie  man  was  gone  ;  either  he  hud  un- 
tied himself,  or  somebody  had  passed  by,  ujtd  he 
hod  called  for  help,  and  so  wiis  untied,  for  he 
could  Dot  find  him,  nor  moke  hitu  hear,  though 
he  ventured  to  call  twice  for  him  aloud. 

This  made  us  hasten  away  the  faster,  and  gct> 
ting  into  Tottenham  court  road,  they  thought  it 
was  a  little  too  near,  so  they  made  into  the  town 
at  St  Giles's,  and  croiwing  to  i'iecudilly,  ncni  to 
Hyde-park  gate ;  here  they  ventured  to  rob  oa- 
othcr  coach,  that  is  to  say,  one  of  the  two  other 
rogues  and  Will  did  it  between  the  park  gate  anJ 
Koightsbridge ;  tlierc  was  iu  it  only  a  gcotlcmaD 
and  u  punk  that  he  had  picked  up,  it  seems,  at 
tti«  Spring  garden  a  little  furl  her.  Tliey  took 
the  gentleman's  money,  his  watch,  and  his  silver, 
hilted  sword;  but  when  they  came  to  the  slut, 
she  damned  and  cursed  them  for  rubbing  the  gea- 
tlcmon  of  his  money,  and  leaving  none  for  her; 
as  for  herself,  she  hod  not  one  sixpenny  piece 
about  her,  though  she  was  indeed  well  enough 
dressed  too. 

Having  made  this  adventure,  we  left  that 
rood  too,  and  went  over  the  fields  to  Chelsea.  In 
the  way  from  Wei-lininster  to  Chelsea,  we  met 
three  gentlemen,  but  they  were  too  .strong  for  at 
to  moddle  with  ;  they  hud  been  iifraid  to  coma 
over  the  fields  m  Lite,  (for  by  this  tiiue  it  wdi 
eight  o'clock,  and  thoiijjh  the  moon  giiec  some 
light,  yet  it  was  t<.>o  lute  and  loo  diirk  to  be  »t/e,) 
so  they  hired  three  men  at  CbuUci.  two  with 
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Pitchforks,  snd  the  tbird,  a  iraterman,  with  a 
boat-hooli  gtafr,  to  p'uard  them.  We  would  have 
Btecred  clear  of  th<'m,  qhiI  cared  not  to  have 
them  see  vim  if  we  could  help  it ;  but  they  did  «e« 
us,  and  cried,  "'Who  comes  there?"  and  we  an- 
swered, "  Friend*  ;"nnd  so  they  went  on,  to  our 
great  satisfactioQ. 


CHAPTER  V. 

MT   NRW  PROrRSSIOK  V8RT  HATEPrL  TO   MR WILL 

U  IN  GREAT  DANQCR  OF  BStNO  TAKBK  FOR  A 
BOVSeoitRAKIVO  AT   IIOUMSLOW — RR   LRATRS  Rff 

j>lit'Nt)Ri»  rNora  ttt  set) — i  mket  with  him  bt 

ACCIDENT,  AND  RECEIVE  nin  DIRECTIONS   HOW  TO 

DUPOSR  OF  THE  «TOLEN  GOODS 1  MEET  CAPTAI!« 

JACK.  WHO  INFORMS  tit  WILL  IS  COMMITTED  TO 
WRWOATF — ^I  PAT  A  VISIT  TO  MT  OLD  FRIEJID 
MENTIONED  IS  TUR  THIRD  CnAPTBR — TONVERSA- 
nON  WITH  IIIH — 1  AM  APPREHENDED  —  COKtE- 
4CENCR8  THEREOF. 

Whr7(  we  came  to  Chelsea,  it  seems  we  had 
other  work  to  do,  which  1  had  not  been  made 
privy  to;  and  this  was  a  hoiiae  to  be  robbed. 
They  h.id  some  intelligcncp,  it  seems,  with  a  scr- 
Tant  in  the  houiic,  who  wns  of  their  ^ng;  this 
rogue  was  a  waiting-man,  or  footman,  and  ne  had 
a  watch- word  tn  let  them  In  by;  but  this  fellow, 
not  for  want  of  being  a  villain,  but  by  getting 
drunk,  and  not  minding  his  port  of  the  work,  dis- 
appointed us;  for  he  hftd  promised  to  rise  Rt4wo 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  let  us  all  ill,  but, 
being  very  drunk,  and  not  come  in  at  eleven 
o'clock,  his  master  ordered  him  to  be  shut  out, 
and  the  doors  locked  up,  and  charged  the  otlicr 
Rervants  not  to  let  him  in  upon  nny  terms  what- 
soever. 

Wo  came  about  tho  house  at  ono  o'clock  to 
make  our  observntions  Intending^  to  go  and  lie 
under  Beaufort  House  wall  till  ti»o  clock  struck 
two,  and  then  to  come  ofroin  ;  but,  behold,  when 
we  came  to  the  house,  there  lay  the  follow  at  the 
door  fa.-it  itsloen,  and  very  drunk.  Will,  who  1 
found  was  the  leader  in  all  these  thia(;8.  waked 
the  fellow,  who,  as  ho  hod  hod  about  two  hours' 
sleep,  was  a  little  come  to  himself,  and  told  them 
tho  misfortune,  a.s  he  called  it,  and  that  he  could 
not  gt.'t  in,  Thry  had  some  instrumcnta  about 
them  by  which  they  could  hove  broken  in  by 
force,  but  Will  conaidcred  that  a.s  it  was  but 
waiting  till  another  time,  and  they  should  be  let 
hi  quiietly,  they  resolved  to  give  it  over  for  that 
time. 

But  this  was  a  happy  drunken  bout  for  the 
family,  for  the  fellow  having  let  fall  some  words 
in  his  drink  (for  ho  was  a  saucv  ono  as  well  as  a 
drunken  one),  and  talked  oddly,  as  that  it  hud 
been  better  they  had  let  him  in,  and  he  would 
make  them  pay  dear  for  it,  or  some  such  thing', 
the  master,  hearing  of  it,  turned  him  away  in  tiie 
moniinr;,  and  never  let  him  como  into  his  hou.ie 
a^rain  ;  so,  I  say,  it  was  a  happy  drunkenness  to 
the  family,  for  it  saved  them  from  being  robbed, 
and  perhaps  murdered,  for  they  were  a  cursed 
bloody  crew,  and,  as  I  found,  were  about  thirteen 
of  them  in  all.  whereof  three  of  them  made  it 
their  businss  to  get  into  gentlemen's  .service*, 
and  HO  to  open  doors  in  the  nt^^ht,  and  let  the 
nibcr  rogues  in  uoon  them  to  rob  and  destroy 
them. 


I  rambled  this  whole  night  with  them, 
went  from  Chelsea,  being  disappointed  tt 
above,  to  Kensington ;  there  they  broks 
brcwhouse  and  washhouse,  and  by  that 
into  on  out-kltchen  of  a  gentleman's  boose, 
they  unhanged  a  small  copper  and  brought 
and  stole  about  a  hundred  weight  of  pewte 
went  clear  off  with  that  too ;  and,  every  oiM 
their  own  bycwnys,  they  found  means  to  g 
to  their  levera]  receptacles  where  they  u 
dispose  of  such  things, 

Wo  lay  still  the  next  day  and  shored  the 
stolen  that  night,  of  which  my  shore  c* 
Sl.  IDs.  The  c«ppcr  and  pewter  t>cing  w 
and  cast  up,  a  person  was  at  hand  to  tak< 
money  at  about  half  value,  and  in  the  afti 
Will  and  I  came  away  together.  Will  was  i 
ftitl  of  the  success  we  hod  had,  and  how  we 
be  sure  of  the  like  this  way  every  day.  1 
observed  that  I  did  not  seem  so  elevated 
success  of  that  night's  ramble  as  [  used 
Rtid  also  that  I  did  not  take  any  great  no 
the  expectations  he  was  in  of  what  was  to 
yet  I  bad  said  little  to  him  at  that  time. 

But  my  heart  was  full  of  the  poor  w 
ca5o  at  Kentish  Town,  and  I  resolved,  if  pi 
to  find  her  out  and  give  her  her  money, 
the  abhorrence  that  filled  my  n\lnd  at  the  < 
of  that  act  there  necessarily  followed  a  litl 
taste  for  the  thing  itself;  and  now  it  can 
my  head  with  a  double  force  that  this  W 
high  road  to  the  devil,  and  that  certainly  tl 
not  the  life  of  a  gentlemaci. 

Will  and  t  parted  for  that  time,  but  next 
iuK  we  met  again,  and  Will  was  mighty  bri 
merry.  "  And  now.  Colonel  Jack,"  says  hi 
shall  be  rich  very  quickly."  "  Well,"  i 
"and  whdt  shall  we  do  when  wo  are 
*'  Do,"'  says  he,  "  we  will  buy  a  couple  oi 
horses,  and  go  further  afield."  "  What  i 
mean  by  further  afield  ?"  says  L  "  Why 
lie,  "we  will  take  tho  highway  like  gent 
and  then  wo  khall  get  a  ^cat  deal  of 
deed."  "  Well,"  says  !,  "  what  then  'C 
then,"  says  he.  "  we  shall  live  like  genti 

"  But,  Will,"  says  I,  "if  wo  get  a 
of  money,  shan't  we  leave  this  trade  ott^  • 
down  and  be  safe  and  quiet  ?" 

"  Ay,"  says  Will,   "  when  wo  have  got  » 
estate  we  shall  be  willing  to  lay  it  down." 
where,"  says   I,  "shall  we  be  before  thai 
comes  if  wc  should  drive  on  this  cursed  k 
trade  r 

"  Prithee  never  think  of  that,"  says  Wfll 
you  think  of  thojte  things  you  will  never  b( 
be  B  gentleman."  He  touched  roe  there,  ii 
for  it  rail  much  in  my  mind  still  that  I  was 
R  gentleman,  nnd  it  made  me  dumb  for  « 
but  I  came  to  myself  after  a  little  while,, 
said  to  him,  pretty  tartly,  "  Why,  Wfll,  i 
call  this  way  of  living  the  life  of  n  gentlcniil 

"  Vt\\y,"  sjiys  Will,  "  why  not  ?" 

"  Why,"  says  I,  "  was  it  like  a  gentleW 
tne  to  take  that  22s.  from  a  poor  ancieot  m 
when  she  begged  of  mo  upon  her  knees  I 
take  it.  and  told  me  it  was  all  she  had  in  the 
to  buy  her  bread  for  herself  and  a  sick 
which  she  had  at  home  7  Do  you  think  I  cO( 
so  cruel  if  you  had  not  stood  by  and  mads  I 
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•d  at  doing  it  as  rouch  u  the  poor 
lougb  I  did  not  let  you  lec  me." 
jaa,''  nyt  WiU,  "yon  will  oevcr  be 
MioOM,  iode«d,  if  you  mind  such 
le ;  I  f hull  bring  you  off  those  things 
h}'.  if  you  will  be  fit  for  business,  you 
I  tight  when  they  resist,  and  cut  their 
thcr  submit ;  you  must  le.im  to  stop 
that  they  may  beg  and  pray  nO| 
VifniRm  pity  ?  Prithee  who  unll  pity 
Dnie  to  the  Old  Bailey  ?  I  wramuit 
pning  old  woman  that  begged  so 
pr  ^&,  would  let  you  and  I  t^  upon 
pid  would  not  save  our  lives  by  not 
if  on  e«'idencc  oguinst  us ;  did  you 
pof  them  cry  when  they  see  gentle- 
b  gallows  ?■■ 

IN,*'  says  I,  **  you  had  better  let  us 
1iu<une«s  we  were  in  before ;  there 
icniel  doing*  in  that,  and  vet  we  got 
m  it  than  I  believe  we  sli^all  get  at 
I 

?  says  Will,  "  you  arc  a  foo! ;  you 
jjkat  fine  things  we  shall  do  in  a  little 

piaconrK  we  ported  for  that  time  ; 
p  with  myself  that  I  woOld  never  be 
Bth  him  that  way  any  more.  The 
f  were  such  a  dreadful  gang,  sueh 
ta^os  villains,  that  even  that  little 
iras  among  them  my  very  blood  ran 
Iba  at  what  I  heurd,  particularly  the 
wing  and  damning  one  another  and 
I  every  word   they  spoke  ;   and  then 

r solutions  of  murder  and  cutting 
I  perceived  was  in  their  minds  upon 
J  that  should  present.  This  appeared 
idiscourRc  upon  the  disappuinlmcnt 
U  at  Chelsea,  where  the  two  rogues 
lb  us,  ay,  arid  Will  too,  damned  and 
ley  could  not  get  into  the  house,  and 
JDiild  have  cut  the  gentleman's  throat 
It  in,  and  shook  hands,  damning  and 
belves  If  they  did  not  murder  the 
las  soon  as  Tom  (that  was  the  man- 
pi  get  an  opportunity  to  let  them  in. 
wier  this  Will  came  to  my  lodging ; 
1^  got  a  room  by  myself,  liiwl  bought 
I  good  clothes  and  some  shirts,  and 

illke  other  folks ;  but,  as  it  bappem^d, 
tipon  the  scout  in  another  way,  for, 
not  hardened  enough  for  so  black  a 
would  have  had  me  be,  yet  I  had  not 
J  principle  sufficient  to  keep  me  from 
Wgree  wicked  enough,  which  tended 
lEstruction,  thnnjih  not  in  so  violent 
pt  degrees.  1  hud  his  message  de- 
1^  which  was  to  meet  him  the  next 
Inch  a  pliice,  nnd,  uis  I  cume  in  lime 
^  1  went  (<>  the  place,  but  resolved 
nut  I  would  not  go  any  more  with 
he  gang. 

Id  my  great  satisiJirtion,  I  missed 
Id  not  come  at  all  to  the  plaee,  but 
gang  At  another  place,  they  liaviog 
in  haste  uf>on  the  notice  of  some 
f  they  went  nil  away  together.  This 
~*,  it  seems,  from  one  of  the  crea- 
ley  hod  abroail  in  a  family  where  an 
7crcd  them  to  eoromit  a  notorious 


robbery  down  almost  as  far  as  Hounslow,  and 
where  they  wounded  a  gentleman's  gardener  so 
that  1  think  be  died,  and  robbed  the  house  of  a 
very  considerable  sum  of  money  and  plate. 

This,  however,  was  not  so  clean  carried,  nor 
did  they  get  in  so  easy,  but  by  the  resistance  they 
met  with,  the  neighbours  were  all  alarmed,  and 
the  gentlemen  rogues  were  pursued,  and  being  at 
London  with  the  booty,  one  of  them  was  taken ; 
Will,  a  dexterous  fellow,  and  head  of  the  gang, 
mode  hia  escape,  ood  though  in  his  clothes,  with 
a  great  weight  about  him,  of  both  money  and 
plate,  plunged  into  the  Thames,  and  swam  over 
where  there  was  no  path  or  road  leading  to  the 
river,  so  that  nobody  suspected  any  one's  going 
that  way.  Being  got  over,  he  made  his  way,  wet 
a«  he  was,  into  some  woods  adjacent,  and,  as  he 
told  mc  afterwards,  not  far  from  Chrrtsey,  and 
stayed  lurking  aliout  in  the  woods  or  fields  there, 
about,  till  his  clothes  were  dry;  then,  in  the 
night,  got  down  to  Kingston,  and  so  to  Mortloke, 
where  he  got  a  boat  to  London. 

He  knew  not  that  one  of  his  comrades  was 
taken  ;  only  he  knew  that  they  were  all  so  closely 
pursued  that  they  wer«>  obliged  to  disperse,  and 
every  one  to  shift  for  himself.  Ho  happened  to 
come  home  in  the  evening,  as  good  luck  then 
directed  him,  just  after  searub  had  bi>ea  made 
for  him  by  the  constables;  his  eompanion,  who 
was  tnkcu,  having,  upon  promise  of  favour,  and 
of  saving  him  from  the  gallows,  discovered  his 
cunipacions,  and  Will,  among  the  rest,  as  the 
priiK'ipnl  piu-ty  in  the  whole  undertaking. 

Will  got  notice  of  this  just  time  enough  to  ran 
for  it,  and  not  to  be  taken  ;  and  aw.iy  he  ramc  to 
look  for  me;  but,  of-  mv  good  fate  still  directed, 
I  was  not  at  home  ncitfier.  However,  he  left  all 
his  booty  at  my  lodging,  and  hid  it  in  an  old  coat 
that  lay  under  my  bed<hng,  and  left  word  that  my 
brother  Will  had  been  there,  and  hud  left  his 
coat,  that  he  borrowed  of  mc,  and  that  it  was  un- 
der niy  beti. 

I  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it,  but  went  up  to 
go  to  lied  ;  and,  tinding  the  parcel,  was  perfectly 
h-ightcd  to  see,  wrapped  up  iii  it,  above  one  hun- 
dre<l  pounds  in  plute  ami  mouey,  and  yet  knew 
nothing  of  brother  Will,  as  he  called  himself,  nor 
did  1  hear  of  him  for  three  or  four  days. 

At  the  end  of  four  days  1  heard,  by  great  acci- 
dent, that  WiU,  who  used  to  be  seen  with  me,  and 
who  called  me  brother,  was  taken,  and  would  be 
hanged.  Next  liny  a  poor  man,  a  shoemaker, 
thai  used  formerly  to  have  a  kindne&s  for  me,  and 
to  send  me  of  errands,  and  gave  me  soractimei 
some  victuals,  seeing  me  accidentally  in  Rosemary 
lane,  going  by  him,  clasped  me  fast  hold  by  the 
arm  :  "  Hark  ye,  yoimg  man,"  says  he,  "  have  I 
caught  you  ?"  and  he  hauled  mc  along  as  if  1  had 
been  a  thief  npprehcniicd,  and  he  the  constable. 
"•  H.irk  ye.  (.'oloncl  Jiick,"  says  he  again,  "  eome 
along  with  mc,  1  must  spi*ak  with  yon.  What, 
an<  you  got  into  this  gang  too?  What,  are  yon 
tunied  housebreaker?  Come,  I'll  faa\ c  you  hang- 
ed, to  be  sure." 

These  were  dreadful  words  to  me,  who,  though 
notpiilty  of  the  particular  thing  in  question,  yet 
was  fri|,'ht''d  heartily  bef!f>re,  and  did  not  know 
what  1  inichi  lie  rhiiTjieil  with  by  Will,  if  he  was 
taken,  o»  I  had  hoard  that  very  rootning  he  was. 
With  these  words  the  shoemaker  began  to  haul 
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ajid  drag  me  along  at  lie  used  to  da  when  f  was 
a  boy. 

Ilowpvcr,  recovering  my  spirits,  and  provoked 
to  the  hiphcst  deprDC,  I  said  to  bim,  "  What  do 

yon  nicun,  Mr ?    Let  roe  alone,  or  yon  wi!! 

oblige  tnc  to  make  you  do  it ;"  and  with  that  I 
slopfind  short,  and  soon  let  him  sec  I  was  a  little 
loo  big  to  be  hauled  about  as  i  u»ed  to  be  when 
1  ran  of  his  errands,  and  nuidc  a  motion  with  my 
Alher  hand  as  if  I  woulil  strike  him  in  the  face. 

"  U<iw,  J,wk  r  says  he,  "will  you  strike  me? 
Wai  you  strike  your  old  friend  ?"  and  thfn  he  let 
po  my  «rro,  mid  laughed.  "  Well,  but  hark  ye, 
Coliini'l,"  says  he,  "  I  am  in  enruest,  I  hear  bad 
J  news  of  you  ;  tlicy  say  you  are  (;"'*i'u  into  bad 
company,  and  that  this  \Vill  calls  you  brother;  he 
if.  n  iiTrcat  villain,  and  I  hear  he  is  ehar^^cd  with  a 
bloody  robbery,  and  will  be  hanged  if  ho  is  taken. 
I  hope  you  are  not  concerned  with  him  ;  if  you 
arc,  1  would  advise  you  to  shift  for  yourself,  for 
the  constable  and  the  hcadborough  arc  after  hira 
to-dtiy,  and  if  he  can  lay  aiiythin;;  to  you.  he  will 
do  it,  you  may  bo  sure;  ho  will  certainty  hang 
you  to  save  himself 

Tltis  was  k^nd,  and  I  thanked  him ;  but  told 
him  this  was  itthini;  loo  serious,  .and  that  had  too 
much  weight  in  it  to  be  jested  with,  as  he  had 
done  before;  and  that  some  ignorant  stranger 
might  hive  sejze<l  up<5n  roe  as  a  person  ^ilty, 
who  had  no  farther  concern  in  it  than  just  know- 
ing the  man,  uod  so  I  might  have  been  brought 
into  trouble  for  nothing;  at  least  people  nii^ht 
have  thought  I  was  among  them,  whether  I  was 
or  no,  and  it  would  have  rendered  me  suspected, 
tbou);h  I  was  innocent. 

He  acknowledged  that ;  told  me  be  was  but  in 
jest,  and  that  ho  talked  to  rae  just  as  he  u«>d  to 
do.  "  However,  Colonel,"  says  he,  "  I  won't  jert 
any  more  with  you  in  a  thing  of  such  a  datigeroiiB 
consequence ;  1  only  advise  you  to  keep  the  fel- 
low company  no  more." 

I  thanked  him,  and  went  away,  but  in  the 
greatest  perplexity  iinofiiauble ;  and  now,  not 
knoHint;  what  to  do  with  mystlf,  or  with  the  little 
ilU^ottcn  wealth  which  1  had,  I  went  niusinjc  and 
alone  into  the  fields  towards  Stepney,  my  usual 
walk,  and  there  began  to  consider  what  to  do  ; 
and  tt§  this  creature  had  left  hi*  prize  in  my  garret, 
I  be^an  to  think,  that  if  he  should  be  taken,  and 
should  confess,  and  send  the  officers  to  tearch 
there  for  the  goods,  and  they-  should  lind  them, 
I  should  be  undone,  and  should  be  taken  up  for  a 
confederate :  whereas  I  knew  nothing  of  the  mat- 
tor,  ond  hod  no  hand  in  it. 

Whilo  I  was  thus  musing,  and  in  great  per- 
plftxity,  I  heard  somebody  hoHo  to  roe ;  and,  look- 
ing ahout,  I  saw  Will  running  after  me.  I  knt- w 
not  what  to  think  at  6rst ;  but  seeing  him  nione. 
was  the  more  encouraged,  and  I  stood  still  for 
him.  When  he  came  up  to  me,  I  said  to  iiim, 
•'  What  is  the  matter,  Wdl  ?" — "  Matter  I"  says 
Will,  "  roatter  enough ;  I  am  undoae.  When  was 
yon  at  home  ?" 

"  I  saw  what  you  left  there,"  says  I ;  '•  what  is 
the  meaning  uf  it,  and  where  got  you  all  that  ?  U 
lliat  vour  being  undone  ?" 

"  Ay,"  says  Will,  "  I  am  undone  for  oil  that, 
for  Iho  ofDccnt  are  after  tne,  and  I  am  a  dead  dog 
if  1  am  token,  for  George  is  in  custody,  and  ho  ' 
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life." 

"  Life  1"  says  I,  "  why,  should  you  lose  jtnir  tk 
if  they  should  take  you?  Pray  what  would  tiny 
do  to  you  ?" 

"  Do  to  roe  I"  says  he,  "  they  would  hang  m 
if  the  king  had  ne'er  another  soldier  in  hk  eusids; 
I  s>hall  i;er1ain}y  be  hanged  as  1  am  now  mn.' 

This  fright."d  me  terribly,  and   I  aiid. "  hai 
what  will  you  do  then?" — "  Nay,"  says  he,  "I 
know  not;    I  would  get  out  of  the  natioa.if[ 
knew  how ;    but    I  ain  a   str.anjirer  to   all   tlxav 
tlun;^'s,  and  I  know  not  what  to  do.  not  I.   Adtia! 
jme.  Jack,"  8»iys    he,  "prithee  tell    m--  v^:"- 
I  shall  I  go ;   I  have  a  i:>ood  nnnd  to  go  i. 
i     "  You  talk  of  going  away,"  says  I ;  * 
iyou  do  with  all  you  have  hid  in  my 
I  must  not  lie  there,"  said  I ;   •'  for  if  1 
I  taken  up  for  it.  and  it  be  found  to  be  the 
i  you  stole,  I  shall  be  ruined" 
I      "  1  caro  not  what  becomes  of  it.  not  I," 
Will ;   "  I'll  be  gone;   do  you  take  it,  if  you 
and  do  what  you  will  with  it :    I  must  <1v.  ard  I 
j  cannot  take  it  with  roe." — "  I  won't  hn>  • 
says  I  to  him  ;  "  I'll  go  and  fetch  it  to 
I  will  lake  it."  says  I,  "but  I  won't  mod   I 
besides   there   is   plate ;    what   kIi.iII   i 
I  plate?"  said  I;  *' if  I  should  offer  to  k..  .. 
where,"  said  I,  "  they  will  stop  me." 
I      "  As  for  that,"  says  Will,  "  I  could  sell  it 
j  enough  if  I  had  it,  but  1  must  not  be  soeu  aa«.  ' 
I  where  among   my    old  acquaintance,   for  t  a 
j  blown,  and  they  will  all  betray  me  ;  but  '      ''  •  " 
I  you  where  you  shidl  go  and  m-11  it  if  y<' 
they  will  ask  you  n<i  questioni,  if  you 
the  word  that  I  will  give  yoa"     iMi  bi 
the  word,  ond  directions  to  a  pawnbr. 
Cloth  fair;  the  word  was 'Good  tower 
Having  these  instruction*,  he  »aid  tu  ini-. 
Jack,  i  am  sure  yon  wont  butray  nie  ;  aj  .  m    ■ 
misc  you,  if  I  am  token,  and  should   !:»'  ^  <:.>.' '. 
I  won't  name  you;    I  will  go  to  sulIi    i  li  i" 
(naming  a  house  at  Bromley,  by  IVi'i'.-.  v,  iui  v 
iird  I  hod  often  been,)  and  there,'   s-i. »  h. ,  ■  V. 
»Uiy  tilt  it  is  dark  ;  at  night  1  will  coriie 
streets,  anil  I  will  lie  under  such  a  ha;, 
night  (a  place  wc  both  knew  also  very 
and  if  you  cannot  finish  to  come  to  ne  i3ta% 
will  go  back  to  Bow." 

t  went  back  and  took  the  cargo,  went  to  llM 
place  by  Cloth  fair,  and  gave  the  word,   * 
tower  standard ;'  and,  without  any  wordi^ 
i'  took  the  plate,  weighed  it,  and  paid  me 
rate  of  2*.   per  ounce   for  it ;  «•  I  c»""' 
and  went  to  meet  him ;  but  it  was  i 
meet  him  at  the  first  place ;  but  I  went  t  ■ 
stack,  and  there  I  found  him  fast  asli«ep. 
I      I   delivered    him   his   cargo ;    what   U 
amounlMl  to   I  knew  not,  for   I  never 
but  I  went  honie  to  my  quarters  very 
tired  ;   I  went  to  sleep  at  first,  but,  notwii 
'  ing  I  was   so   weary,   I  slept    little  or  Doju 
'  several   hours ;  at    laKt,    being   overcome   srilit 
'  sleep,    1   droppi'd,   but  was  inimediatclr  n 
'  with  noise  of  people  knocking  at  the  aoor, 
'  they  would  beat  it  down,  and  crying  osd 
nut  lu  the  |>eople  of  the  house,  "  |{Lm  and 
the  constable  here,  wc  come  for  your  lodgv 
garret. 

1  was  frighted  to  the  lost  degree,  <um1  stsOtd 
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By  bed;  but  when  I  was  awake,  I  heard 
t  at  all,  but  of  two  watchmen  thumping 
^doori  with  their  staves,  aud  pvinf;  the 
thrtf  o'clock,  and  a  rainy  wet  morning, 
f  cuch  it  was.  1  was  very  glad  when  I  found  it 
but  a  dream,  and  went  to  bini  attain,  but  was 
roused  a  second  lime  with  the  same,  very 
noise  and  wordu  *.  then,  being  sooner 
kkiti  than  1  wa»  bcfor«»,  I  jtimped  out  of  bed, 
ran  to  the  Miiidow,  and  found  it  was  jiiM  an 
ntiTV,  and  the  wntehnicn  were  come  about 
four  o'clock,  and  ihcy  went  away  again  very 
ttJy :  so  I  lay  tnc  down  at;ain,  and  alept  the 
of  the  ni/ht  quietly  enoujfh. 
y  Uld  no  tireso  upon  the  thin^  called  a  dream, 
till  DOW  did  I  understand  that  dreams 
fany  importance  ;  but  (Cfttiiiu  up  the  next 
poing  out  with  a  resolution  to  meet 
r-T  Will,  who  nhoiUd  I  meet  but  ray  former 
thcr,  Captain  Jack  ;  when  he  «»vv  me,  he  came 
'  to  me  in  his  blunt  way,  and  says.  "  Do  you 
the  news?"  "No,  not  I,"  saiii  1;  "what 
1 7**  "  Your  old  comrade  and  teacher  is  taken 
I  morning  and  cairled  to  Newgate. "  "  How," 
I,  "  this  morning?"  "  Yes,"  snys  h»>.  "  fhi* 
at  four  o'clock.  He  is  charyed  with  a 
and  murder  somewhere  bejun<i  Brent- 
thut  which  is  worse,  is.  that  lie  is 
by  one  of  the  gang-,  who,  to  save  hi* 
I  has  turned  evidenoi? ;  and  therefore  you 
t consider,"  says  the  C-aptain,  *"  what  you 
do."  "  What  I  liave  to  do?"  says  J; 
rhat  do  you  mean  by  th.tt?"  *•  Nay, 
•ays  he,  "  don't  be  angry ;  you  ktkow 
f^u  are  not  in  danger ;  1  am  glad  of  it, 
Mnot  but  you  were  with  I  hem."  "  No, 
M  t,  again;  "  I  assure  you  I  was  not." 
^•ayB  he,  "  but  if  you  were  not  with  them 
you  have  been  with  them  at  other 
twill  be  all  one."  "  Not  I,"  says  I, 
quit«  mistaken  ;  I  am  uune  of  their 
^^they  are  above  my  qimlity."  With  surh, 
[a  little  more  talk  of  that  kind,  wc  parted,  and 
sin  Jack  went  away;  but,  as  he  went,  I  ob- 
he  shook  his  head,  seemed  to  have  more 
upon  him  than  he  could  be  supposed  to 
merely  on  my  account,  of  which  wc  shall 
'  more  very  quickly. 
I  was  extremely  alarmed  when  I  heard  Will 
I  in  NeTsfciitc,  anrl,  had  I  know n  where  to  have 
would  certainly  have  fled  as  far  as  legs 
Mfouli]  have  carried  me  ;  my  very  joints  trembled, 
and  I  wnK  r<>ady  in  sink  into  the  ground  ;  and  all 
Oil'  '   iliat  night  following,  I  wns  in 

II.'  I'matiiin  ;  my  head  ran  upon 

IMjIL  1  ,  .. -L  .  .  ..„..;cttiid  the  gnllon-s,  and  being 
banged  ;  which,  1  tmid,  1  deserved,  if  it  w<?re  lor  | 
Mthing  but  taking  that  two-and-twenty  sliiUin^;!, 
^ta  tlte  po<ir  old  nurse. 

^V)ie  first  thing  my  perpl(;xed  thought*  allowed 
Pf  f  -  '  '  r^'  of  wns  my  money.  This  indeed 
my  '  impasi,  and  I  carried  it  generally 

HI  .         ■  1  had   got  together,   as  you  will 

»erc4«ivf  iiy  the  pust  account,  above  sixty  pounds, 
f<r  I  ^t-ent    nothing,   and  what  to  do  with  it  I 
•t  :  at   lost  it  ci'.me  into  my  head  that  1 
•   to  my  biTi'tuctor,   the   cl<  rk    nt    the 
u  — ■.  if  he  WHS  to  be  found,  and  sec  if 

■  I  to  take  the  rest  of  my  money : 
•a  was  to  make  a  plausible  story 


I  to  him,  that  be  might  not  wonder  bow  I  came  by 
'  so  much  money. 

I      But  my  invention  quickly  supplied  that  want ; 

I  there  was  a  suit  of  clothes  at  one  of  our  house* 

of  rendezvous,  which  was  left  there  fur  any  of  the 

gang  to  put  on,  upon  particular  occaiions,  as  a 

I  disguise :    this  was  a  green  livery,   laced  with 

piuk- coloured  galloon,  and  lined  with  the  same; 

on  edged  hat,  a  pair  of  boots,  and  a  w  hip.    I  went 

and  dressed  mytelf  up  in  this  livery,  and  went  to 

my  gentleman,  to  his  house  in  Tower  .itreet,  and 

there  I  found  him  m  health,  and  well,  just  the 

same  honest  gentleman  as  cwr. 

I      He  stared  at  mc  when  first  I  carae  to  him,  ff>r  ! 

1  met  him  just  at  his  door ;   I  say  he  stared  at  me, 

and  seeing  roe  bow  and  bow  to  him  several  timc«, 

with  my  laced  hat  under  my  arm ;  at  loJit,   not 

knowing  me  in  the  least,  says  he  to  me,   "  Dost 

thou  want  to  speak  with  me,  ynuug  man  7"  and 

f  said,  "  Yes,  sir ;    I  believe  ynur  worship  ( I  had 

I  Icanit  some  manner  now  )  does  not  know  nie ; 

I  am  the  poor  boy  Jack."    He  looked  hard  at  me, 

and    then   recollecting    me    presently,   snys   he, 

"  Who,  Colonel  Jack  I  why,  where  hast  rhou  been 

■ill  this  while?  why,  'tis  Ave  or  six  yearn  since  I 

saw  you."     "'Tis  above  six  years,  and  please 

your  worship,"  says  I. 

"  Well,  and  where  hast  tbou  been  oil  tliia 
wlille  ?"  says  he. 

"  I  have  been  ia  the  country,  sir,"  uyi  I,  "  at 
ter\icp." 

"  Well,  Colonel  Jack,  snys  he,  "  you  give  long 
credit;  what's  the  rciLiim  you  han't  fetrhrd  ynnr 
mouey  all  ibis  while,  nor  the  interest  ?  Why,  you 
will  grow  so  rich  in  time  by  the  interest  of  your 
money,  you  won't  know  what  to  do  with  it." 

To  that  ]  said  nothing,  but  bowed  and  scrnpcd 
a  great  many  times.  "  Well,  come,  Colonel  Jack," 
said  he,  "  come  in.  and  I  will  give  you  your 
money,  and  the  interest  of  it  too." 

i  tringcd,  and  bowed,  and  tuld  him  I  did  not 
come  to  him  for  mv  money  ;  for  1  had  had  a  good 
place  or  two,  and  l  did  not  want  my  money. 

"  Well,  Colonel  Jack,"  aoid  he,  **  and  who  do 
you  live  with  ?" 

"  Sir  Jonathan  Loxham,"  said  I,  "  sir,  in 
Somersetahire,  and  (tlcasc  your  worsliip."  Thia 
was  a  name  I  had  heard  of.  but  knew  nothing  of 
any  such  gentleman,  or  of  the  county. 

"  Well."  says  he,  "  but  won't  you  have  yonr 
money,  Jock  ?" 

"  No,  sir."  said  I,  "  if  your  worship  would  please, 
for  I  have  had  a  good  place." 

"  If  I  would  please  to  do  what,  prithee  ?  Your 
money  is  ready,  1  tell  thee," 

"  No,  ,Kir,"  said  I,  "  but  t  have  had  a  good 
place. ' 

"  Well,  and  what  dost  thou  moan.  Jack  ?  I  do 
not  understand  thee." 

"  WTiy,  an<)  please  your  worship,  mv  old  master, 
Sir  Jonnth.in's  father,  left  im-  ."«W.  wlien  he  died, 
and  a  suit  of  mourning,  and—  " 
{  "  And  what,  pritlicc.  Jack,  what.  h.ist  thou 
j  brought  me  more  money  ?"  For  then  he  began 
to  uniierstond  what  I  meant. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  1,  "  and  your  worship  would 
be  sn  good  to  take  It,  and  put  it  all  together ;  I 
have  saved  some  loo  out  of  my  wages." 
"  I  told  you.  Jack,"  saj-s  he,  "  you  would  be 
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rich  -,  nn<l  how  much  husl  thou  sayed?  oomei  let 
me  see  it." 

To  shorten  the  story,  I  pullcil  it  out,   and  bo 
was  content  to  take  it,  ^ving  me  hia  note,  with 
interest,  for  the  whole  iuin,  which  amounted  to 
ninety-four  pounds ;  that  is  to  say, 
2oL  The  first  money. 
9/.   For  six  rears'  interest, 
60L  Now  paid  him. 

94L 

I  caroc  away  exceeding  joj'fiil.  made  him  abun- 
dance of  bows  and  scrapes,  and  went  iinmediately 
to  shift  my  clothea  again,  with  a  rc&oiutjan  to 
run  away  from  London,  and  see  it  no  marc  for  n 
great  while ;  but  I  was  surprised  tlie  very  next 
morning,  when,  going  cross  Rosemary  lane,  by 
the  end  of  the  place  which  is  called  Rag  fair,  1 
heard  one  call  Jock,  he  had  said  something  be- 
fore, which  I  did  not  hear,  but  upon  hcariu;;  the 
noiae  Jack,  I  looked  about  mc,  immediately  »aw 
three  men,  and  after  thom  a  con^stabie  coming 
towards  me  with  great  fury.  I  was  in  a  great 
surprise,  and  started  to  run,  but  one  of  them 
clapped  in  upon  me,  and  got  hold  of  me,  and  in 
a  moment  the  rest  surrounded  me,  and  I  was 
taken.  I  asked  them  what  they  wonted,  and 
what  I  had  done  ?  They  told  mc  it  was  no  pi. ice 
to  talk  of  that  there ;  but  showed  mo  their 
warrant,  and  bade  mu  read  it,  and  I  should  know 
the  rest  when  I  came  before  the  justice ;  90  they 
hurried  me  away. 

I  took  the  warrant,  but,  to  my  great  aflliction, 
I  could  know  nothing  by  that,  for  I  could  not 
read ;  so  I  desired  them  to  retul  It,  and  they  read 
It,  that  they  were  to  apprehend  11  known  thief, 
that  went  by  the  namu  of  one  of  the  thrcp  Jacks 
of  Kivg  fair  ;  for  that  he  was  charged  upon  oath 
with  having  been  a  party  in  a  notorious  robbery, 
burglary,  and  murdor,  committed  so  and  so,  in 
such  a  place,  and  on  such  a  day. 

It  was  to  no  purpose  for  me  to  deny  it,  or  to 
say  I  knew  nothing  of  it,  that  was  none  of  their 
business  thcv  said  ;  that  inuM  b^  diiniited,  thn' 
told  me,  before  the  justice,  where  I  would  find 
(hat  it  was  sworn  positively  against  mo,  and  then, 
perhaps,  I  might  be  better  satisfied. 

1  had  no  remedy  but  patience;  and,  as  my 
heart  was  full  of  terror  and  guilt,  so  1  waa  ready 
to  die  with  the  weight  of  It  as  they  carried  mo 
along ;  for  aa  I  verj'  well  knew  that  I  was  guilty 
of  the  first  day's  work,  though  I  was  not  of  the 
last ;  so  I  did  not  doubt  but  1  should  be  sent  to 
Newgate,  and  then  I  took  it  for  granted  I  must 
be  hanged;  for  to  go  to  Newgate,  and  to  be 
banged,  were  to  me  as  things  which  necessarily 
followed  one  another. 

But  I  had  4  sh.irp  conflict  to  go  through  be- 
fore it  came  to  that  part :  and  that  was  before  the 
justice :  whore,  when  I  vv.is  come,  and  the  con- 
stable brought  me  in,  the  justice  usked  me  my 
name ;  "  but  hold,"  s.iy»  ho,  "  young  niiui,  before 
I  ask  you  your  name,  let  me  do  you  justice  ;  you  | 
are  oot  bound  to  answer  till  your  accusers 
come ;"  so,  turning  to  the  constable,  he  asked  fur  1 
his  warrant. 

"  Well,"  says  the  justice,  "  you  have  brought ' 
ibis  yniiTig  man  here  by  virtue  of  this  warrant ;  , 
i»  thi*  yoonij  man  the  person  for  whom  this  war-  I 
rant  is  gT.-mtcd  ?"  I 


Cm.  "  t  believe  so,  and  please  your  nvnlii^^ 

Jujt.  "  IJclieve  so  I    Why,   are  yon  iwt 
of  it  ?• 

Crm.  "  An't  please  your  worship,  the 
said  so  where  I  took  him. " 

Jiut.  "  It  is  a  very  particular  kind  of  < 
it  is  to  apprehend  a  young  man  who  goes  t 
name  of  Jack,  but  no  surname,  only  that  iti 
he  Is  called  Captain  Jock,  or  some  oUmt  i 
name.     Now,  young  man,  pray  ia  your  nil 
tuin  Jack,  or  are  you  usually  called  toT 

1  presently  found  that  the  men  who  took  I 
knew  nothing  of  me,  and  the  oonatabie  hti  I ' 
inc  up  by  hearsjiy  ;  so  I  took  heart  sndt ' 
justice  tliat  I  thought,  with  submisskn,  lU  I 
was  not  the  present  question  what  my  1 
but  what  these  men,  or  any  one  else,iHdl>lf| 
to  my  charge  ;  whether  I  was  the  pcnoa«biia|>| 
warrant  empowered  them  to  apprehend  oris} 

He  smiled  ;  "  Tis  very  true,  young  1 
he,  "  it  is   very  true ;   and  on   ray  vrnri,  f  t 
have  taken  you  up,  and  do  nnt  know  rt^( 
there  is  nobody  to  cluu^  yuu,  they  wiifbiA] 
token  to  their  own  damage." 

Then  I  told  Ids  worship,  I  hoped  t  ibwiU  «| 
be  obliged  to  tell  my  name  till  mysMUMll 
brought  to  clmrgo  me,  and  then  I  sliould  ■lM'^| 
ceal  my  name. 

"  It  is  but  reason,"  said  bis  won)li(k 
Constable,"  turning  to  the  ofBcersi,  "trej 
this  is  the  person  that  is  intended  ia 
rant?     If  you  are  not,  you  must  fetfh  th 
that  accuses  him,  and  on  whose  oat  I 
was  granted."    Thoy  used  man} 
nuate  that  I  wos  the  person,  and  tn  i.  • 
wpII  enough,  and  tliat  I  should  tic  otliged**! 
my  name. 

1  insisted  on  the  nnrcasonahloncsi  < 
that  i  should  not  be  obliged  to  u'cim  i 
and  the  justice  told  them  in  so  muny 
he  couJd  not  force  me  to  it ;  that  I  nii(il 
I  would,  iiidi'i'd ;  "  but  you  see,"  sayst 
"  he  understood  too  well  to  be  im|i 
that  caa«':"8o  that,  in  short,  after  an 
bating  before  his  worship,  in  v. 
ognin.st  four  of  them,  the  jii- 
must  produce  the  accuser,  or  tie  iuu>t  <u 
me. 

I  was  greatly  encouraged  at  this,  m 
with  the  more  vigour  for  myself;  at 
accuser  was  brought,  fettered  as  he  wa^l 
gaol,  and  glad  I  was  when  I  saw  htm,  1 
that  I  knew  him  not ;  that  is  to  say.  tfa«t  i 
not  one  of  the  two  rogues  f!    '   '         '  rioti 
that  night  that  we  robbed  lh< 

When  the  prisoner  was  bro^„: 

he  was  set  right  againit  me. 

"  Do  you  know  this  young  man?"  «i|l< 
justice. 

"  No,  sir,"  layi  the  prisoner,  "  I  never  1 
in  my  life." 

"  Hum  r  says  the  juadoi,  "  did  aaltjmt 
one  that  goes  by  the  xuaae  of  Ji»ok.  or  ' 
Jack,  as  eoncorned  in  (he  robbery  and 
which  you  are  in  custody  for  ?" 

Pris.  "  Yes,  au't  please  your  wor»hipk"«(«i 
prisoner. 

Jwil.  "  And  is  this  the  man,  or  la  he  Mir 

PrU.  "  This  is  not  the  man,  sir ;  I  urw  1 
this  man  before." 


CCTj  pood,  Mr  Constable,"  wys  the  justice ; 
t  muet  we  do  now  ?" 

am  surpri-«ed,"  says  the  constable  ;  "  I  wm 
a  houie,'  naming  the  hoate,  "  and  this 
man  went  by;    the   people    cried   out, 
"t  Jack,  that'*  your  man,'  and  these  people 
r  him,  and  apprehended  him." 
" ,"  says  the  justice,  "  and  have  these  peo- 
to  say  to  him  ;  can  they  prove  that 

«r 

No,"  and  the  other  said  "  No ;"  and, 
they  all  *aid  "  No." — "  Why,  then,"  said 
itticc.  "  what  can  be  done?  The  young  man 
be  discharged;  and  1  must  toll  you,  Mr 
htable,  and  you  gentlemen  that  have  brought 
hither,  he  may  give  you  trouble,  if  he  thinks 
>r  your  being  so  rash  ;  but  look  you,  younfr  | 
*  says  the  justice,  "  you  have  no  great  damage 
I  vott,  and  the  c-onstablc,  thonjj^h  he  has  been 
■ken,  had  no  ill  desi|m  but  to  be  faithrul  to 
Klire  ;  I  think  you  may  pa*s  it  by." 
feold  his  norship,  I  would  readily  pass  it  by  at 
flircetioc ;  but  1  thought  the  constable  nnd 
could  do  no  Ic**  than  to  go  back,  to  the 
they  had  insulted  me.  and  declare 
ire  that  I  was  honourably  acquitted, 
was  not  the  man.  This  his  worship 
ery  reo-sooable,  and  the  constable  and 
is  promised  to  do  It,  and  so  we  came 
friends,  and   I  was  cleared  with 

-This  was  the  time  that,  as  I  mentioned 
,  t&e  justice  talked  to  me,  and  told  me  I  was 
fia  better  thiniis,  and  that,  by  my  well  mana- 
f  (f  my  own  defence,  he  did  not  question  but 
;b«en  well  educated  ;  and  that  he  was  sorry 
t  fall  into  such  a  misfortune  as  this,  which 
,  however,  would  be  no  dishonour  to  cne> 
r'j-wM  to  handsomely  acquitted. 


CHAPTER  VL 

'  WU.I.,  MT   Tl'Ton    IS   WICKEDKBSS,   IN   NBW- 
9*  IS  RXCCCTID — CAPTAIK  JACK  PROPOSBS 

Ita   TO   ri.T    INTO    SCOTLJIND 1    BETCBM    TUB 

m  01.O  WOMAN    TUB    MONBT    I    RAO    rOBMBBLT 

BBS    BBB    OB CAPTA1.H    JACK  AND  I  SET    OL'T 

Ora   iOPBNKT    NOKTH — THB    captaik's    BO- 
JBS,     AND      TABIOCS     AAVBNTT7BBS      CM     THB 

GR  his  worsliip  wa«  mutaken  In  the  matter 
education,  yet  It  had  this  cood  effect  upon 
I  reK>lvcd,  if  possible,  I  would  learn  to 
ud  write,  that  I  would  not  be  such  an  un> 
creature  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  read 
sod  see  whether  1  was  the  person  to 
led  or  not. 

was  something  more  in  all  this  than 

fl  have  taken  notice  of ;  For,  in  a  word,  it  ap- 
led  plainly  that  my  brother,  Capt.  Jack,  who 
^e  fbiiwardness  to  put  it  to  me,  "  >MiPthcr  I 
(•nxmg  then  or  no?"  when  in  truth  be  was 
b  himseir,  had  the  only  reason  to  be  afraid 
4o  fly,  at  the  some  time  that  be  advised  me 
hfft  for  myself. 

\»  this  presently  occurred  to  my  thonphts,  so 
|de  It  my  husincBS  to  inquire  and  find  him  out, 
fgire  him  notice  of  it. 

i  the  meantime,  being  now  confident  of  my 
■^•afetj,  1  had  no  more  oonccro  upon  my  mind 


about  myself;  but  now  I  began  to  be  anxious  for 
poor  Will,  my  master  and  tutor  in  wickedness, 
who  was  now  fast  by  the  heels  in  Newgate,  whili; 
I  was  happily  at  liberty,  and  I  wanted  very  much 
to  po  and  see  hfm,  and  accordingly  did  so. 

1  found  him  in  a  sad  condition.  laden  with  heavy 
irons,  and  having  himself  no  prospect  or  hope  of 
escaping.  He  told  me  he  should  die,  but  bid  me 
be  easy,  for,  as  it  would  do  him  no  good  to  arcui^ 
me,  who  never  was  out  with  any  of  them  but  that 
once,  so  I  might  depend  upon  it  he  wuuld  not 
bring  me  into  the  trouble  ;  as  for  the  rogue  who 
had  betrayed  them  all,  he  was  not  able  to  hurt  roc, 
for  I  might  be  satisfied  he  had  never  Been  me  in 
his  life.  "  But,  Colonel  Jack,"  says  be,  "  I  will 
icil  you  who  was  with  us,  and  that  is  your  brcthcr 
the  captain,  and  the  villain  has  certainly  named 
him  ;  and,  therefore,"  says  he,  "if  you  can  give 
him  timely  notice  of  it,  do,  that  be  may  make  bis 
escape. " 

He  said  a  great  many  things  to  warn  me  of  fol- 
lowing the  steps  he  had  led  roe.  "  I  was  for  out. 
Jack,"  said  he,  "when  I  told  you  to  be  a  noto- 
rious thief  was  to  live  like  a  gentleman."  He 
cliielly  discovered  his  concern  that  they  had,  as 
he  feared,  killed  the  gentleman's  gardener,  and 
thut  he  in  particular  had  given  him  a  wound  in 
the  neck  of  which  he  was  afraid  he  would  die. 

He  had  a  great  sum  of  money  in  gold  about  him, 
being  the  same  that  I  had  carried  back  to  him  at 
the  haystack,  and  he  had  concealed  it  so  well  that 
those  that  took  him  had  not  found  it,  and  he  gave 
me  the  greatest  part  of  it  to  carrj-  to  his  mother, 
which  I  very  honestly  delivered,  and  came  away 
with  a  heavy  heart ;  nor  did  I  ever  see  him  since, 
for  he  was  executed  in  about  three  weeks'  time 
aAer,  being  condemned  that  very  neit  sessions. 

I  had  nothing  to  do  now  but  to  find  the  captain, 
who,  though  not  without  some  trouble,  I  at  laft 
got  news  of,  and  told  him  the  whole  stor)-,  and 
Itow  I  had  been  taken  up  for  him  by  mistake,  and 
was  come  off,  but  that  the  warrant  was  still  out 
for  him,  and  very  strict  seaifh  after  him.  1  say, 
telling  him  all  this,  he  presently  discovered  by  his 
surprise  that  he  was  guilty,  and,  after  a  few  words 
more,  told  mc  plainly  it  was  all  true,  that  be  was 
in  the  robbery,  and  (hat  he  had  the  greatest  part 
of  the  booty  in  kerping,  but  what  to  do  with  it  or 
himself  he  did  not  know,  and  wanted  me  to  tell 
him.  which  i  was  very  unfit  to  do,  for  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  world.  Tlien  he  told  me  he  had  a 
mind  to  fly  into  Scotland,  which  was  easy  to  be 
done,  and  asked  mc  if  I  would  go  with  him.  I 
told  him  I  would  with  all  my  heart  if  I  had  money 
enough  to  bear  the  charge.  He  had  the  trade 
still  In  his  eyes  by  his  answer.  "  I  warrant  yon," 
sajs  he,  "  we  will  make  the  journey  pay  our 
charge."  "  I  dare  not  think  of  going  any  more 
upon  the  adventure,"  says  I ;  "besides,  if  we  meet 
with  any  mi-sfortune  out  of  our  knowledge  we 
shall  never  get  out  of  it,  we  shall  be  undone." 
"  Nay,"  says  he,  "  we  shall  find  no  mercy  here  if 
they  can  catch  us,  and  they  can  do  no  worse 
abroad;   I  am  for  venturing  at  all  events." 

"  Well,  but  captain,"  says  I,  "  have  you  hu». 
banded  your  time  so  ill  that  you  have  oo  money 
to  supply  you  in  such  a  time  as  this  ?*  "  I  have 
ve.rv  little,  indeed,"  suid  he,  "  for  I  have  had  bad 
hick  lately."  But  he  lied,  for  be  h.id  a  great 
share  of  the  booty  they  had  got  at  tluir  lost  ad- 
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vratnre,  tu  above ;  and,  as  the  rest  complained, 
ho  and  Will  had  )rot  alnii>t>t  rII  of  it,  and  kepi,  the 
rest  out  of  their  shares,  wtiicb  made  them  the 
willingcr  to  (liscrov*^  them. 

However  as  it  wn-s  he  owned  he  had  about  22/. 
in  money,  and  sometlung  that  would  yield  monoy  ; 
I  supjwae  it  was  plute ;  but  he  would  not  tell  me 
what  it  wits  ot  wliuru  it  wtis,  but  he  said  lie  durst 
not  ((o  to  fetch  it,  for  he  »hou1rl  be  beiraye<l  and 
seized,  so  he  would  venture  without  it.  "  Sure," 
says  he,  "  we  shull  come  back  ai^oin  gome  time  or 
other." 

I  honestly  produced  all  the  money  I  had,  which 
wiis  \(iL  and  some  odd  shillin|;s.  "  Now,"  says  I, 
"  if  we  are  good  huiibands,  and  travel  frugally, 
this  will  carry  us  quite  out  of  danger ;"  for  we 
hnii  both  been  a«sured  that  when  we  went  out  of 
Hni;hind  wc  ihnuld  be  both  safe,  and  nobody 
enutd  hurt  us  though  they  had  known  U9 ;  but  we 
neither  of  us  thoui;hl  it  was  co  many  weary  stcjis 
tu  Scotland  as  we  found  it. 

I  speak  of  myself  as  in  the  same  eircuinsianees 
of  danger  with  brother  Jack  ;  but  it  was  only 
thus,  I  was  in  a.s  much  feur  as  he,  but  not  in 
quite  OS  rau'.'h  di\ni;er. 

I  cannot  omit,  that,  in  the  interval  of  those 
things,  and  a  few  days  before  I  carried  my  money 
to  the  gentleman  in  Tower  street,  I  took  a  walk 
all  alone  into  the  fields  in  order  to  go  to  Kenti<ih 
To  win  and  do  justice  to  the  i»oor  old  nurse ;  it 
happened  that  before  I  wns  aware  I  crossinl  a 
field  that  came  to  the  very  .spf»t  where  I  robbed 
the  poor  old  wom.in  and  the  miiid.  or  ivhere,  I 
sho)ild  say.  Will  mnde  me  rob  thetn.  My  heart 
had  rcproaehtxl  me  many  a  time  with  that  erael 
action,  and  many  a  time  I  hiid  promised  to  niysi-lf 
that  I  would  fuid  a  wny  to  make  her  satisfa:?tion 
and  restore  her  money,  and  that  day  I  hiul  set 
apart  for  the  work,  but  v/ixs  a  little  surprised  that 
1  came  so  suddfuly  upon  the  unhappy  spot. 

The  place  brought  to  my  mind  the  villany  I 
hud  eonimilted  there,  and  somethinfr  struck  me 
with  a  kind  of  wish,  I  cannot  say  prayer,  for  I 
knew  not  what  that  meant,  that  I  mif^lit  leave  olT 
that  eiirset)  trade ;  and  I  said  to  myself,  ''  O,  that 
I  hn<i  some  trade  to  live  by ;  I  would  never  rob 
no  more,  fur  sure  'Us  a  wicked,  abominable 
thing. " 

Here,  indeed,  I  felt  the  loss  of  what  just  parents 
do,  and  ought  to  do,  by  all  their  children  ;  I  mean 
being  bred  to  some  trade  nr  employment ;  and  I 
wept  many  times  that  I  knew  not  what  to  do,  or 
what  to  turn  my  hand  to,  though  I  resolved  to 
leave  otTthe  wicked  course  I  was  in. 

But  to  return  to  my  journey.  I  asked  my 
way  to  Kentish  Town,  and  it  happened  to  be  of  a 
poor  woman  that  aoid  she  lived  there  ;  upon  which 
intolligencu  i  aslied  her  if  she  knew  a  woman  that 
lived  there,  whose  name  wns  Smith.  She  an- 
swered, yes,  very  well ;  that  she  was  not  a  settled 
inhabitant,  only  a  lodk^er  in  the  town,  but  that  she  | 
was  an  honest,  poor,  industrious  woman,  and,  by  | 
her  labour  and  pains,  maintained  a  diseased  hus- 
band that  had  been  unable  to  help  himself  some 
years.  | 

"  What  a  villain  have  I  been."  said  I  to  myself,  ^ 
"that  I  simiild  rob  such  a  poor  woman   oa  this, 
and  add  frrief  and  tears  to  her  misery,  and  to  the 
gorrows  of  her  house  l"    This  quickened  my  rejso- 
lutiou  to  restore  Iter  money,  aimI  not  only  so,  but 
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I  resolved   I  would  pve  her  ao'iietftiag  overan 
above  her  loss  ;  so  1  went  forwunl,  anil,  by  il 
dirertion  I  had  reecivptl,  foucd  b'^r  lodging  wii 
very  little  trouble ;  then,  ajsking  for  the  woi 
she  came  to  the  door  i  in  mediately,  for  she  he; 
me  ask  for  her  by  her  name  of  a  UttJe  girl 
came  first  to  the  door.    1  presently  spoke   ~ 
( "  Danie,"  said  I,  "was  not  jnii  robbed 
:  year  ago,  us  you  was  comin;;  homo  from 
about  the  Pindar  of  Wnkefieid  ?"     "  Y.<«» 
I  was,"  says  she,  "  and  sadly  frightened 
I  bargain,"     "  And  how  much  did  you  lo«e?" 
1 1.     "  Indeed,"  says  »he,  "  I  lost  .tII  th 
I  had  in  the  world  ;  1  am  sure  In     '  -\ 

it  was  money  for  keeping  a  nur  it 

'then,  and   I  bad  been  at  [»nii ,i 

' "  Diit  how  much  was  it,  dunic  ? "  said  (. 
says  she,   "it   nras  22s.  and  t>}d. ;    '21s.  I 
been  to  fetch,  and  the  odd  monoy  was  my 
before." 

"Well,  look  you,  gfiod  woman,  wl    "     '" 
say  if  1  should  put  you  in  ii  way    ' 

money  aguJu?  for  1  believe  the  follov\  ; 

Is  fast  enough  now,  and  perhaps  I  miiy  do  yon 
kindness  in  it,  ami  for  that  [  came  tu  fee  ynvi 
"  O  dc.w  I"  says  the  old  woman,  "  I  undorsl 
you,  but  indeed  I  cannot  swear  to  the  man's 
again,  for  it  was  dark  ;  and,  besides,  I  would  tu 
hang  the  poor  wretch  for  my  money  ;  let  him  Hi 
and  repent."  "  That  is  very  kind,"  says  I,  " 
than  he  deserves  from  you  ;  but  you  iiC'd  not  li 
concerned  about  that,  for  he  will  be  hansred  whi 
ther  you  appear  against  him  or  not :  but  are  yai 
willing  to  have  your  money  again  that  you  k<k 
"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  woman,  "  I  shouM  1 
triad  of  tliut,  for  I  have  not  been  so  h-Ard  put  to 
for  -money  a  great  while  as  I  am  now ;  I  bavt 
much  ado  to  find  us  bread  to  cut,  though  I  wc  ~ 
hard  early  and  late."   And  with  that  she  cried. 

I  thought  it  would  hnve  broke  my  %'ery  heu^ 
to  think  hiw  this  poor  crfUure  worked,  and 
a  sluvc  iit  near  tlireescorc,  nud  that  I,  a  roasf 
fiillow  of  hjirdly  twenty,  should  rob  her  of  hrt 
bread  to  support  my  idleness  uiid  wickrrl  life;  arti 
the  tears  came  into  my  i^yes  in  sp' 
strufgiing  to  pnnent  it,  and  tlu?  woiii 
it  l(Hi.  "  Poor  woman,"  said  I,  "  ■ti> 
such  creatures  as  these  should  )ilun4l 
such  a  poor  object  as  thou  art  I  \\  ■ 
leisure  now  to  repent  it,  I  assure  you."  "  1 1»'- 
ccive,  sir,"  says  she,  "  you  are  very  compasrioon'o 
indeed  ;  I  wish  he  may  improve  the  time  fiud  •!*» 
spared  him,  and  that  he  may  repent,  and  I  ptV 
iiiM\  give  him  repentance  ;  whijcver  he  is.  I  fi*- 
give  liiin,  whether  he  can  make  mu  rei'iiinpcue* 
or  not,  and  I  pray  God  forgive  him ;  I  ""u't  •'• 
him  any  prejudice,  not  I;"  and  with  that,  •^f 
went  on  praying  for  me.  "  Well,  dame,  woe 
hither  to  roe,"  guys*  I ;  and  with  that  1  put  "J 
hand  into  my  pocket,  and  she  cume  '«  '"''• 
"  I  lold  up  your  hand,"  said  I,  which  she  did.  »ii« 
1  tidd  her  nine  half-crowns  into  her  bsfl'') 
"  there,  dame,"  said  I,  "  is  vour  "Jia  tW.  you  l9*j 
I  assure  you,  dame,"  said  I.  "  1  luive 
chief  instrument  to  get  it  of  him  for  yetl| 

ever  since  he  told  mc  the  sti>ry    '  ''  

rest  of  his  wicked  exploits,  I  n  •■ 

rest  till  I  made  him  pmmise  to  tsi 

All  the  while  I  held  her  hand  and  put  ili»' 

into  it,  1  looked  iu  her  face,  and  I  peixt^iv 
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come  ftD«]  gro,  and  that  she  was  under  the 
>ri»e  of  joy  iiuaginublL'. 
God  blew  him,"  says  ulic,  •'  und  span- 
disaster  he  is  a/ridd  of,  if  it  be  hi« 
let  mra^  this  u  an  act  of  so  niurh  justice, 
honest,  that  I  n<?vcr  expwted  the  like." 
n  on  n  preal  white  so,  and  wept  for  him, 
I  told  h«'r  I  dniibtcd  there  wa«  no  room  to 
his  lifi'.     "  Well,"  says  she.  "  then  pray 
sivr  him  n'pcnfam'e,  anil  brinir  liim  to  hca-  | 
fur  »ure  he  must  liavc  soiDKthin^  that  is  i^ood 
ic  bottom  ;  he  has  a  principle  of  honesty  at 
itlnm  tfi  be  sure,  however  he  may  have  been  i 
<l  course*  by  bad  company,  or  evil  ! 
<;r  temptations :  but  I  dare  say  he  I 
to  repentance  one  thre  or  other  ; 


hed  me  nearer  than  she  imo^rined ; 
ilkiu  Un-  man  that  .ihc  pruycd  for  all  this 
■e,  though  she  did  not  know  it,  and  in  my 
ir  '  ■  \iiien  to  it;  for  I  was  M'liMble  that 
l.i  of  the  vilest  actions  in  the  world, 

.1  [inoT  creature  in  such  a  condition, 
not  littrnin^  to  her  entreaties,  when  she 
M  heartily  for  tliat  little  money  we  took 
her. 

word,  the  good  womsn  bo  moved  me  with 

'  ■    yirayers,  that  I  put  my  hand  in  my 

k  r  her ;  "  Dame,"  said  I,  "  you  are 

-.1  your  petitions  for  this  mi«icrable 

knre,  that  it  puts  roe  in  mind  of  one  thin^< 

k  trhieh  I  will  do  for  him,  whether  he  onlered 

not  ;  and  that  is,  to  ask  you  forgiveness 

Ihiff  in  r^jbbin;^  you ;  for  it  was  an  offence, 

tre^»a.*s  ai^'nst  you,  as  well  as  an  injury 

;  and  thnrpfore  1  usk  V'our  panion  for  him  : 

fou  sincrely  and  heartily  forgive  him,  dame? 

tvlesire  it  of  you  ;"  and  with  that  1  stood  up, 
irith  my  hat  ofl*.  asked  her  pardon.     "  O  I 
she,  "  do  not  stand  up,  and  with  your 
me  !  I  am  a  poor  woman  ;  I  for^ve  him, 
that  were  with  him  ;  for  there  wai  one  or 
with  him  -,  I  forgive  them  with  all  my  heart, 
1  pray  fJod  to  forgive  them." 
Well,  dame,  then,"  said  [,  "  to  make  you 
le  recomfiuncc  for  your  charity,  there  ia  some- 
)g  for  you  more  than  your  loss,"  and  with  that 
tve  her  a  crown  more, 

fiifn  I  asked  her  who  that  was  who  was  robbed 
h  hi-r?  Sht'  said  it  w;is  a  servant  maid  that 
id  then  in  the  town,  but  she  was  pone  from  her 
Be.  and  she  did  not  know  where  she  lived  now. 
?eU,  liaiiii'."  say*  I,  "  if  ever  you  do  hear  of 
>  let  her  leave  word  where  ishe  may  be  found ; 
'If  I  live  to  come  and  see  you  again,  I  will  get 
money  of  him  for  her  too  :  I  think  that  wa* 
Itftle,  was  it  ?"  "  No,"  says  she,  "  it  was  but 
•d." — which  I  knew  as  well  as  the.  "Well," 
«  I.  "  dame,  inquire  her  out  if  you  have  an 
portanity  ;"  so  she  promised  me  she  would,  and 
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t  ion  tliis  gave  me  was  very  much  ; 

: iral  consequence  attended  if,  which 

reflection  afterwards ;  and  this  was, 

:mL'  rule,   I  oug'hl  to  make  restitu- 

t-o  ail  tbui  I  hod  wronged,   in  the  like  man- 

and  what  could  I  do  as  to  that?     To  thi»  1 

|(r  not  what  to  say,  and  so  the  thought  in  time 

fe  off;  for,  in  short,  it  was  imjiosslble  to  be 

't  ■■  I  had  not  ability,  neither  did  1  know  any 
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of  the  people  whom  I  had  so  injured ;  and  that 
»ati«fylii{?  me  for  the  present,  I  let  it  drop. 

I  come  tiow  to  my  journey  with  Captain  Jack, 
my  supposed  brother.  We  set  out  from  London 
on  foot,  and  travelled  the  first  day  to  Ware,  for 
we  hod  leanit  so  much  of  our  road  that  the  way 
lay  through  that  town;  we  were  woury  enough 
the  first  day,  havinp  not  been  used  ut  all  to  trA- 
vellinv' ;  but  we  made  tihift  to  walk  once  up  and 
down  the  town  after  we  came  into  it. 

I  soon  found  that  his  walking  out  to  see  the 
town  was  not  to  salittfy  his  curiosity  in  viewing 
the  place,  for  he  had  no  notion  of  wnj'thinR  of 
that  kind  ;  but  to  see  if  he  could  liplit  of  any 
purchase,  for  he  was  m  natural  a  thief,  that  he 
could  see  nothin;^  on  the  road,  but  it  occurred  to 
him  how  cosily  that  might  be  taken,  and  how 
cleverly  this  mi-^ht  be  carried  off,  and  the  like. 

Nothing  offered  in  Wore  to  his  mind,  it  not 
being  market  day ;  and  as  for  me,  though  I  made 
no  (jreat  scruple  of  eating  and  drinkini^  at  the 
cost  of  his  roguery,  yet  I  resolved  not  to  enter 
upon  anything  as  they  called  it,  nor  to  take  the 
least  thing  from  anybody. 

When  the  caijtoin  found  me  resolved  upon  the 
negative,  he  u»ked  me  how  1  thouj^'ht  to  travel  ? 
I  o^jked  liira  what  he  thought  of  himself,  that  was 
sure  to  be  han;red  if  he  was  taken,  how  small 
soever  the  crime  was  that  he  should  be  taken 
for.  "  How  eon  that  be  ?"  gay*  he ;  "  they  don't 
know  mc  in  the  country."  "  Ay,"  says  I,  "but 
do  you  think  they  do  not  send  up  word  to  New. 
^ute  as  soon  as  any  thief  is  taken  in  the  coiiiitr)-, 
and  so  inquire  who  is  escaped  from  theni,  or  who 
is  fled,  M)  that  they  may  be  stopped  ?  Assure  your- 
self," says  1,  "  the  jailors  correspond  with  one 
another  with  the  gfreatest  exactness  imaginable ; 
and  if  you  were  token  here  but  for  st«alinp  a 
baaket  of  eggs,  you  (ball  have  your  accuser  sent 
down  to  see  if  he  knows  you." 

This  terrified  him  a  tittle  for  a  while,  and  kept 
him  honci^  for  three  or  four  days;  but  it  was  but 
for  a  few  days  indeed,  for  he  played  a  great  many 
rogiie'i)  tricks  without  me,  till  at  last  he  came  to 
his  end  without  me  too,  thnugh  it  woa  not  till 
many  years  after,  as  you  shall  hear  in  its  order ; 
but  OS  these  exploits  are  no  part  of  my  storj,  but 
of  his,  whoiie  life  and  exploits^  arc  sufSeieui  to 
mukc  a  volume  h^rgcr  than  this  by  itself,  so  I 
shall  omit  evm  thing  but  what  I  was  particularly 
concerned  in  during  this  te<liou»  journey. 

From  Ware  wc  travelled  to  Cambridge,  though 
that  was  not  our  direct  road  :  the  occasion  was 
this  :  in  our  woy,  going  through  a  village  colled 
Puckeridgc,  we  baited  ut  an  inn.  at  the  sign  of 
the  Fttlcon,  and  while  we  were  there,  a  country- 
man comes  to  the  inn,  and  hangs  his  horse  at  the 
door,  while  he  goes  in  to  drink  ;  we  sat  in  the 
gate-way,  ha»-ing  calkni  for  a  mug  of  beer,  and 
drank  it  up :  we  had  been  talking  witli  the 
ostler  about  the  way  to  Seotlood,  and  he  had 
bid  us  ojik  the  road  to  Ro)  stun  ;  •■  but,"  says  he, 
"  there  is  a  turniikg  just  heru  a  little  farther,  you 
must  not  go  that  way,  for  that  goes  to  Cam- 
bridge. " 

Wj-  had  paid  for  our  beer,  and  sat  at  the  door 
only  to  rest  us,  when  on  the  sudden  conic*  a 
gentleman's  roach  to  the  door,  and  three  or  four 
horsemen;  the  horsemen  rode  into  the  yard,  and 
the  ostler  was  obliged  to  go  in  with  them ;  says 
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he  to  the  captain.  "  Young  man,  pray  take  hold 
of  the  horve  (meaning;  the  countryman's  hoi'sc  I 
mcDtioned  above),  and  take  him  out  of  the  way, 
that  the  coach  may  come  up.**  He  did  no,  and 
beckoned  mc  to  follotv  him  -,  wc  walked  together 
to  the  turning :  says  he  to  me,  "  Do  you  step  bo- 
fore  and  turn  up  thn  lone,  I'll  overtake  you  ;"  so 
I  went  on  up  the  l.ine.  and  in  a  few  minutes  he 
was  got  up  upon  the  horse  and  at  my  heels. 
"  Cotnc,  get  up,"  says  he  ;  "  we  will  have  a  lift, 
if  we  dnnt  get  the  horse  by  the  bargain." 

I  made  no  difficulty  to  get  up  behiud  him,  and 
away  we  went  at  a  good  round  rate,  it  br'itig  u 
good  strong  horse.  Wo  lost  no  time  for  aji  hour's 
riding  and  more,  by  which  finic  we  thought  we 
were  out  of  the  roach  of  being  pursued  ;  and  a* 
the  countryman,  when  ho  should  miss  his  horse, 
would  hear  that  wc  inquired  the  way  to  Royston. 
he  would  certainly  pursue  us  that  way,  and  not 
towartls  Cambridge.  Wc  went  c.isicr  after  the 
first  hour's  riding,  and,  coming  through  a  town  or 
two,  we  alighted  by  turns,  and  did  not  ride  double 
through  the  villages. 

Now,  OS  it  was  impossible  for  th&  captain  to 
paM  by  anything  that  he  could  lay  his  band  on, 
and  not  take  it,  so  now,  having  a  horse  to  carry 
it  off  too,  the  temptation  wai  the  stronger.  Going 
through  a  tillage  where  a  good  housewife  of  the 
bouse  had  b«cn  washing,  and  hxmg  her  clothes 
out  upon  a  hedge  neai  the  road,  he  could  not 
help  it,  but  got  hold  of  a  couple  of  good  shirts, 
that  were  about  half  dry,  and  oTortook  inc  upon 
the  spur,  for  I  w.tllted  on  before;  1  itninedialuly 
got  up  beliind,  and  away  wc  golloncd  together  as 
fast  as  the  horse  could  well  go.  in  thi«  port  of 
our  expedition,  his  good  luck,  or  mine,  carried  us 
quite  out  of  the  road  ;  and  having  seen  none  to 
ask  the  way  of,  we  lost  ourselves,  and  wondered 
I  know  not  how  many  miles  to  the  right  hand, 
till,  portly  by  that  means,  and  partly  by  the  oc- 
casion fbllowiiig,  we  came  quite  into  toe  coach 
rood  to  Cambridge,  from  London,  by  Bishop- 
Stratford.  The  pariicular  occasion  that  made 
me  wander  on  was  thus;  the  country  was  all 
open  corn-fii/lds,  no  enrlosures;  when,  being  upon 
a  little  rising  ground.  I  hiuie  liim  stop  the  horse, 
for  I  would  get  down,  and  walk  a  little  to  ca»e 
my  logs,  being  tired  with  riding  so  long  behind 
without  stirrups;  when  I  was  down,  and  looked 
a  httic  about  nie.  I  saw  plainly  the  great  white 
road,  which  we  should  have  gone,  at  near  two 
miles  from  us. 

On  a  sudden,  looking  a  little  back  to  ray  left 
upon  that  road,  I  saw  four  or  five  horsemen 
riding  full  speed,  some  a  good  way  before  the 
other,  and  hurrjing  on,  as  people  in  a  full  pursuit. 

It  immediately  struck  me.  "  ilal  brother  Jack," 
says  I,  "  get  olT  the  horse  this  moment,  and  ask 
why  oftwwards;"  lo  he  jumps  off.  "Wmtislhe 
matter  ?"  says  he.  "  The  matter  T  says  I ;  "  look 
yonder  ;  it  is  well  we  have  lost  our  way ;  do  you 
•cc  how  they  ride?  they  ore  pursuing  us,  you  may 
depend  upon  it ;  cither."  says  I,  "  you  are  pur- 
■ued  from  the  last  village  for  the  two  shirts,  or 
ftt>ni  Puckcridge  for  the  horse."  He  had  so  much 
presence  of  mind,  that,  without  tny  mentioning 
it  to  him,  he  puts  back  the  horse  behind  a  great 
whitethorn-bush,  which  grew  just  by  him;  so 
they  could  by  no  mcanx  see  the  horse,  which,  wc 
being  just  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  they  might  other- 


wise have  done,  and  so  have  pursued  that  way  at 
a  venture. 

But  as  it  was  impossible  for  thorn  to  sm  the 
hone,  so  was  it  as  impossible  for  ihem  to  s«e  ■ 
at  that  distance,  who  sat  down  on  the  grouod  is 
look  at  them  the  more  securclv- 

Thc  rood  winding  about,  wc  saw  them  a 
w.ay.  and  they  rode  aa  likst  ua  I  hey  oouM 
their  horses  go.  WTion  we  found  th«y  w«ra 
quite  out  of  sight,  we  mounted,  aaid  saadri  tbl 
best  of  our  way  also;  and  indeed,  UMMigb  «i 
were  two  upon  one  horse,  yet  wc  abated  no  m««| 
where  the  way  would  admit  of  it,  not  inc|uiria| 
of  anybody  the  way  to  anywhere,  till,  after  stMii 
two  hours'  riding,  we  came  toatown.  which,  npoo 
inquiry,  they  called  Chestcrford ;  and  bsrr  ■« 
stopped,  and  asked  not  our  way  to  any  place,  but 
whitJier  that  road  went,  and  were  told  it  wostbr 
coach  road  to  Cambridge ;  also  that  it  was  ijtt 
way  to  Newmarket,  to  St  Edraund'f-burt,  U 
Norwich  and  Yarmouth,  to  Lynn  and  to  Eij, 
and  the  like. 

Wo  8ta}'ed  hero  a  good  while,  beUe%ing  ounrfwi 
secure ;  and  afterwards,  towards  evening,  wfU 
forward  to  a  place  called  Bourn-bridge,  wb<t« 
the  road  to  Cambridge  turns  away  out  of  tk 
road  to  Newmarket,  und  where  there  are  battM 
houses  only,  both  of  them  being  inns.  Hart  tl* 
captain  says  to  me,  "  I  lark  yc,  you  see  we  at 
pursued  towards  Cambridge,  and  shall  be  ttofipii 
if  wc  go  thither;  now  Newmarket  is  but  Ul 
miles  off,  and  there  we  may  be  safe,  and  pcrfaif 
get  an  opportunity  to  do  some  business." 

"Look  ye,  Jitck,"  said  I.  " uUk  no  aatti 
doing  business,  for  I  will  not  join  with  voo  s 
anything  of  th.it  kind  ,  I  would  fain  - 
Scotliuid  before  you  get  a  halter  a 
neck;  I  will  not  have  you  h.-uiged  in  Koglaalf 
I  can  help  it,  and  therefore  I  won't  go  to  Na^ 
market,  unless  you  promii«  me  to  take 
steps  there."  "Well,"  says  he,  "if  t  m 
(hen  I  won't ;  but  I  hope  you  will  let  us 
other  hon>e,  won't  you,  that  we  may 
faster ?"  "  No,"  says  1,  "  I  won't  agree  to  (kt. 
but  if  you  will  let  me  send  this  horse  back  U^ 
1  will  t«ll  you  how  we  shall  hire  horses  itl9- 
wiirds  for  one  stage  or  two,  and  then  take  lh(i 
as  far  as  we  please ;  it  is  only  sending  a  tetters 
the  owner  to  send  for  him,  and  then,  if  W«  W 
stopped,  it  can  do  us  but  little  hurt." 

"  You  are  a  wary,  politic  gentleman,**  says  Ik 
captain,  "  but,  I  say,  wc  arc  better  as  wc  mit 
for  we  arc  out  of  all  danger  of  being  slOffdl 
on  the  way,  after  we  are  gone  from  thi*  (iliu"*.' 

We  hod  not  parley i^  thus  long,  i 
In  the  dead  of  the  night,  curoc  a  ii 
other  inn  door — for,  as  1  Mid  above,  tli.   i 
inns  at  that  place, — and  called  for  a  pi'  ■  i  ;  •■ 
but  (he  people  were  all  in  bed,  and 
rise ;  ho  asked  thoni  if  they  had  tc 
lows  come  that  way  upon  one  horsr 
said  he  had,  that  they  went  by  in  tli- 
and  asked  the  war  to  Cambridge,   >:. 
stop  only  to  drink  one  mug,     "Or  «ai'  s*- 
"  are  they  gnae  to  Cambridge  ?     Then  ht  i« 
with  them  quickly."      I  was  awake  in  a  Uttk 
garret  of  the  next  inn,  where  we  lodgvdi  vA 
tiearing  the  fellow  call  at  the  door.  g<ot  ufw  wd 
went  to  the  window,  having  some  unvasiiMsA 
every  noise   I  heard ;  and  by  that  means  hasrl 
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(be  whole  story.     Now,  the  case  is  plaiD,  our 

hour  wa»   not  conic,  our   fate  had  determined 

otb«r  thinjfs  for  us,  and  we  were  to  be  reserved 

^^it;  the  matter  was  thus  :  when  wo  first  come. 

^fioum  bridge,  we  called  at  the  first  house, 

asked  the  way  to  Cambridge,  drank  a  mug 

I  beer,  and  went   on,  and  they  mif;ht  lee  us 

off  to  go  the  way  they  directed  ;  but,  night ' 

aog  on,  and  we  being  verj'  wcnry,  wc  thought ' 

should  not  find  the  way ;  and  we  uame  back 

in  the  dusk  of  the   evening,  and  went   into  the 

Mfaer  botue,  beiiig  the  first  at  we  came  back,  as , 

diat,  where  we  cailod  before,  was  the  first  as  we  I 

mot  forwartL  I 

Yoa  may  be  assured   I  was  nlnrmcd  now,  as 

indeed  I  had  reason  to  be  :  the  captain  was  io 

bed,    and  f^ist  asleep,  but   1   waked   him,  and 

touied  him   with  a  noise  that  frightened  him 

enough.     "  Rise,  Jmk,"  said   I ;  "  we  are  both 

nuned;  (hey  arc  come  alter  us  hither."    Indeed, 

I  was  wrong  to  terrify  him  at  that  rate  ;  for  he 

started,  and  jumpt  out  of  bed,  and  ran  directly 

tA  the  window,  not  knon-ing  where  he  was,  and, 

not  quite  awake,  was  just  going  to  jump  out  of 

the  window,  but  I  laid  hold  of  him.    "  What  ore 

yoo  going  to  do?"  says  I.    "  I  won't  be  taken," 

skjs  he  ;  ••  let  me  alone :   where  are  they  ?" 

This  was  all  confusion  ;  and  be  was  so  out  of 
hinuclf  with  the  fright,  and  being  overcome  with 
ilcep,  thai  I  had  much  to  do  to  prevent  his 
jumping  out  of  the  window  :  however,  1  held 
htui  fast,  and  thoroughly  wakened  him,  and 
Uma  oil  was  well  again,  and  he  was  presently 
tmaousL 

iatn  I  told  him  the  story,  and  we  sat  <oge- 
Our  upon  the  bed-side,  considering  what  we 
rilsuld  do  :  upon  the  whole,  as  the  fellow  that 
Called  was  apparently  gone  to  Cambridge,  we 
bid  nothing  to  fear,  but  to  be  quiet  till  day- 
btBsk,  and  then  to  mouat  and  be  gone. 

Aecordineiy.as  soon  as  day  peeped  we  were  up ; 
tod  hating  happily  informed  ounifives  of  the  road 
the  other  house,  and  being  told  that  the  road  to 
Cambridge  turned  off  on  the  left  hand,  and  that 
the  road  to  Newmarket  lay  straight  forward ;  I 
My.  having  learnt  this,  the  captuin  lo3d  me  he 
Would  walk  away  on  foot  towards  Newmarket ; 
and  ao,  when  I  come  to  go  out,  I  should  appear 
as  a  tingle  traveller ;  and  accordingly  he  went 
out  immediately,  and  away  ho  walked,  and  be 
tnvelli'd  so  hard  that,  when  T  caune  to  follow,  I 
thought  once  that  he  had  dropped  me,  forthou^ 
I  rode  hard,  I  got  no  sight  of  him  for  an  hour ; 
af  l.'fK'th,  having  passed  the  great  bank  called 
.  il's-ditch,  I  found  him,  and  took  him  up 
I  me,  and  we  rode  double  till  we  came  al- 
miui  to  the  end  of  Newmarket  town,  .hist  at  the 
kither  house  in  the  town,  stood  n  horse  at  a  door, 
just  as  it  was  at  Purkrridge.  "  Now,"  siiys  Jack, 
"if  the  horse  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  town, 
f  would  have  him,  as  sure  as  we  had  the  other  at 
Puckeridgo;"  but  it  would  not  do,  so  he  got 
down,  and  walked  through  the  town  on  the  right 
hand  aide  of  the  way. 

He  had  not  got  half  throuch  the  town,  but  the 
},oi--i  •■  ■■  'n'z  somehow  or  other  got  loose,  come 
!  V  on  by  himself,  and  nobody  foUow- 

iri.  captain,  an  old  soldier  at  such  work, 

as  tuuo  as  the  horse  was  got  a  pretty  way  before 
tnn,  and  that  be  saw  nobody  followed,  sets  up  a 


run  after  the  horse ;  and  the  horse  hearing  him 
follovi',  ran  the  faster;  then  the  captain  calls  out, 
I  "  Stop  the  horse  !"  and  by  this  time  the  horse  was 
got  almost  to  the  farther  end  of  the  town ;  tbe 
people  of  the  house  where  be  stood  not  missing 
I  him  all  the  while. 

Upon  his  calling  out,  "  Stop  the  horse  !"  the 

I  poor  people  of  the  town,   such  as  were  next  ,it 

I  hand,  ran  from  both  sides  the  way,  and  stopped 

I  the  horse  for  him  as  readily  as  could  be,  and  held 

him  for  him  till  he  come  up;   he  very  gravely 

'  comes  up  to  the  horse,  hits  him  a  blow  or  two, 

and  calls  him  dog  for  running  away ;  gives  tbe 

man  2d.  that  catrhed  him  for  him,  mounts,  and 

away  he  comes  after  me. 

This  was  the  oddest  adventure  that  could  havo 
happened,  for  the  horse  stole  the  captuin,  the 
captain  did  not  steal  the  horse.  When  he  come 
up  to  me,  '^  Now,  Colonel  Jack,"  says  he,  "  what 
say  you  to  good  luck  ?  would  you  nave  had  roo 
refuse  the  horse,  when  he  came  so  civilly  to  usk 
mo  to  ride?" 

"  No,  no,"  said  I ;  "  you  have  got  this  horse  by 
your  wit,  not  by  design  ;  and  you  may  go  now,  I 
think  ;  you  ore  in  a  safer  condition  than  I  am,  if 
we  are  taken." 

ITie  next  question  was.  what  road  we  should 
take?  here  were  four  ways  before  tia,  and  we 
were  alike  strangers  to  them  all ;  first  on  the 
right  hand,  and  at  a  'ittle  mil^  from  the  town,  a 
great  road  went  ofT  to  St  Eduiund's-bury ;  straight 
00,  but  inclining  ancrwards  to  the  right,  lay  the 
great  road  to  Barton-niillg  and  Thetford,  and  so 
to  Norwn'eh  ;  and  full  ta'fore  us  lay  a  great  road 
also  to  Drandon  and  Lynn  ,  and  on  the  Icfl  lay  a 
less  road  to  the  city  of  Ely,  and  into  the  Pens. 

In  short,  as  wc  knew  not  which  road  to  take, 
nor  which  way  to  get  into  the  great  north  road, 
which  we  had  left,  so  we,  by  mere  unguided 
chance,  took  the  way  to  Brandon,  and  so  to 
Lynn:  at  lirand,  or  Brandon,  wc  were  told,  that 
passing  over  at  a  place  called  Downham-bridge, 
we  might  cross  the  fen  country  to  Wisbeaeh  ; 
and  from  thence  go  along  the  bank  of  the  river 
Nyno  to  Peterborough,  and  from  thence  to  Slam- 
ford,  where  wc  were  in  the  northern  rood  again: 
and  likewise,  that  at  Lynn  we  might  go  by  the 
washes  into  Lincolnshire,  and  so  might  travel 
north.  But,  upon  the  whole,  this  wns  my  rule, 
that,  when  we  inquired  the  way  to  any  particular 
place,  to  be  sure  we  never  took  the  road,  but 
some  other,  which  the  accidental  discourse  we 
might  have  should  bring  in;  and  thus  we  did 
here  ;  for,  having  chiefly  asked  our  way  into  tbe 
northern  road,  wc  resolved  to  go  directly  for 
Lynn.  

CHAPTER  VIL 

rCBTflZR  i.0VeMTl'1IES — THEKF.  IS  NO  PBITZItTIMO 
MT  COMRADR  fRDM  EXERCISINO  nis  TRADE  OP  A 
TIII8P — WE  WITNESS  *  WHIPnwO  IN  RDINaCBOH 
— THE  CAPTAIN  TAKES  rRKNCII  LEAVE— 1  RETURN 
MT  IIOR<E  TO  THE  PERSON  VROM  WHOM  IT  WAS 
STOLEN  —  LEARM  TO  READ  AND  WHITE  —  I  AM 
HIRED  AND  CHEATED  BY  A  SCOTTISH  MASTER — 
MEET  WITH  THE  CAPTAIN  AGAIN  — I  BNUST  POB 
A  SOLDIER — WC  DESERT — ADVBNTTBBS  TlirRE- 
IPON. 

We   arrived  here  very  easy  and  safe  ;  and,  while 
we  were  considering  of  what  way  wo  should  travel 
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next,  we  found  wc  were  i^ot  to  a  point,  atid  tiiat  j 
there  VfK<i  no  way  now  Mi  but  that  by  tlic  wsu^hi'g 
into  Linculnshirf,  and  that  was  ropre.>it,Mito«l  as 
very  dangerous;  so  an  opportunity  offcriiit;  of  a 
man  that  was  travpUing  over  fhc  fons,  wo  took 
hitu  for  our  guide,  and  went  with  him  to  SpiJdintr, 
and  from  thence  to  a  towii  c^dlcd  Deeping,  and  &o 
to  Stamford  in  LiiiLoluBhirc. 

This  IS  a  large  |KipuIoiu  town,  and  it  wns 
tnurkot-cluy  when  wc  come  to  it ;  so  wo  put  in  at 
a,  litlh'  house  at  the  hither  end  of  the  town,  and 
Walked  into  the  town. 

iiiT(>it  was  not  possible  to  restrain  my  crptnin 
front  pldvinn  his  feats  of  art,  and  my  lieart  ai'hi.'d 
for  hiui ;  I  totil  him  I  would  not  go  with  him.  fi>r 
be  would  not  promise  to  leave  off,  and  I  was  so 
terribly  concerned  at  the  apprehension  &(  his 
venturous  humour,  that  1  would  not  so  much  as 
stir  out  of  luy  lodging;  but  it  was  in  vain  to  per* 
made  him.  He  went  into  the  market,  m>d  foun<) 
a  mounU'bank  there,  which  wm  what  lie  wanted. 
How  he  picked  two  pockets  there  in  one  quarter 
of  on  hour,  and  brouiJiht  to  our  qit^krtcrs  a  piece 
of  new  hoUand  of  eight  or  nine  ells,  a  piece  of 
»tuff,  and  played  three  or  four  pranks  more  in  loss 
than  two  tiours ;  and  how  afterwards  he  robbed  a 
drtetor  of  physic,  and  yet  came  off  clear ;  all  this 
I  say,  as  above,  belongs  to  his  story,  not  mine. 

I  scolded  heartily  at  him  when  be  ciime  bai'k, 
and  told  him  he  would  certainty  ruin  himiiclf,  and 
me  too,  before  he  left  off,  and  threatened  in  mi 
many  words  that  1  would  leave  him  and  go  hack, 
and  carry  the  horse  to  Piickeridpre,  where  we 
borrowed  it,  and  sn  go  to  London  by  myself. 

He  promised  amendment ;  but  as  we'  resolved 
(now  wc  were  in  the  great  road)  lo  tnivel  by 
night,  so  it  being  not  yet  night,  he  gives  nie  the 
slip  again,  and  vma  not  gone  half  an  hour  but  he 
comes  back  with  a  gold  watcii  in  his  hand  -. 
"  Corae,"  says  he.  "why  an't  you  ready?  t  am 
ready  to  go  an  soon  as  you  will ;"  and  with  that 
he  pulls  out  tho  gold  watch.  I  wiis  auia/ed  a( 
•uch  a  thing  as  that  in  u  country  town ;  liut  it 
seems  there  were  prayers  at  one  of  tlic  churches 
In  the  evening,  and  he,  placing  himself  as  the 
occasion  directed,  found  the  way  to  be  so  near  a 
lady  B.S  to  get  it  from  her  side,  and  nalked  off 
with  it  unpercfivcd. 

The  'ianu"  night  we  went  away  by  moonlight, 
after  hiiving  the  satisfaction  to  hear  the  wnt<'li 
cried,  and  ten  guineas  offcrtnl  for  it  again ;  he 
would  have  been  glad  of  the  ten  guineas  instcud 
of  tho  watch,  hut  durst  not  venture  to  carry  it 
home.  '•  Will,"  says  I,  "you  arc  afraid,  and  in- 
deed j'ou  h(tv<>  reason;  give  it  me,  I  will  venture 
^^^^  to  carry  it  iignin  j"  but  ho  would  not  let  me,  but 

^^^^  told  me  tiiat,  when  wc  came  hilo   Scotland,  we 

^^^V  might  sell  any  thing  there  without  danger  ;  which 

^^^^  was   true    mdecd,  fur   there    they  asked   us   no 

H  qucAiions. 

H  We  set  out,  as  I  said,  in  the  e\ening  by  moon- 

H  H^ht,  and  travelled  hard,  the  road  being  very  plain 

■  and  Itirge.  till  wc  came  to  (>ranthani,  by  which 

H  time  it  was  about  two  in  the  niorniug.  and  all  the 

H  town,  as  It  were,  dead  asleep  j   so  we  went  on  for 

H  Newark,  which  we   reached   about  eight  in  ihi* 

H  morning,  and  thiTC  we  lay  down  and  slept  miir.t 

H  of  the  day  ;  and  by  this  sleeping  so  continually  in 

H  the  rlav-time,  I  kept  him  from  doing  a  great  deal 


I  From  Newark  we  took  advice  of  one  thai  «■ 
accidentally  comparing  the  ro-i-^-  -■■'  ~-  --- 
I  eluded  Ittat  the  road  by  Nottiu. 
best  for  us  ;  so  wo  turned  out  .  : 
and  went  up  the  side  of  the  TreuL  to  Nuiti^< 
hum  :  here  ho  played  his  pranks  ogxin  io  (m* 
per  that  it  was  the  greatest  wonder  i!iiagin<Ur 
mo  that  he  was  not  surprised,  and  yei  he 
off  clear  ;  land  now  he  hud  l"''  -■  <••■'•■ 
gooils  that  he  bought  him  n  p<' 
thenj  in.  It  was  in  t*ain  for  i 
strain  htm  any  more,  ao  after  thi*  be  *^iA 
own  way. 

At  Nottingham.  1  say.  he  hod  aaob 
I  made  us  the  hie-ticr  to  be  going  than 
wc  should   have  been,  lest  wc  should  haw 
1  baulked  and  should  be  laid  hold  o(;  (mm 
wc  left  the  road,  which  lends  to  the  DortliflA 
went  away  by  Mansfield  into  Soarsdalc,  it  nl> 
shire. 

I  shall  take  up  no  more  of  my  owr -^ 

his  pranks;  they  very  well  merit  )• 
themselves,  but  I  shall  obwrve  onl> 
to  our  journey.     In  a  word,  I  <lr»g,- 
as  fast  OS  I  could,  till  I  came  in   l.i- 
shire.     Here,  though  it  be  a  I.u 
town,  yet  he  could  make  nm 
had  he  any  success  at  W'aki  1.,  mj  , 
me.  in  short,  that  the  north-countr 
<-crtninly  all  thieves.     "  Why  so  T'  • 
people  seem  to  be  just  as  other  \»^<\>\ii 
"  No,  no,"  says  he,  "  thry  have  th^ir  «•"« 
them,  and  are  ali  so  sharp,  thi- 
ho<ly  that  como.5  near  them   ' 
or  else  they  would  never  6i.;.i.. 
guard  ;  and  then  again,"  says  be.  " 
poor,  there   b   but   little  to  be  g^i 
afriud,"  says  he,  "the  farther  wr 
shall  Bnd  it  worse." — "  Well,"  Mi.t 
you  infer  from  thcnco?" — "  I  i- 
says  he.  "  that  we  shall  do  nntl'  ■ 

as  good  go  back  into  the  souih 

into  the  north  to  be  starvwl."  M 

Well,  we  caine  at  length  to  yfrxrirtl*^^ 
Tyne.    Here,  on  a  market  day.  ^ 
of  people,  and  scvcnil  of  the  !■ 
i  to  market  to  buy  provision* ;  . 
his  pranks,  cheated  a  shopki-i 
'  in  goods,  and  got  clear  away  ■ 
'  horse,  and  sold  that  he  cjinw.  n 
many  pranks,  that  I  vim  quite 
!  I  «av  for  hrni,  for  I  was  not  c.  ■ 
having  never  stirred  out  of  i 
'  lodged,  at  least  not  with  him,  ih-i  »mi 
other  with  me  -belonging  to  the  inn 
give  an  acc<iunt  of  nie. 

Nor  did  I  use  this  oaution  iu  vain,  fnf 
made  hiniself  so  public  by  his  m<r«i'ri«, 
was  waylaid  evervwhere  to  !>;•  - 
not  artfully   first  gi\cQ  out,    i 
from  Scotland,  and  was  goini 
inquiring  that  road  and  the  'r'. 
his  pursuers  for  the  first  duy,  1. 
and  in  all  probability  had  been  li.aij,£>.-a 
by  that  artifice  he  got  half  a  day's  time 
and  yet,  as  it  was,  he  was  put   so   to 
was  fain  to  plunge,  horn  and  idl.  into 
Tweed  and  swim  over,   and  thereby 
escape.     It  was  true  that  he  was  bi 
Scota  ground  (as  they  called  it),  and 
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_  lly  tHpy  liJiJ  no  power  to  have  carried  him 
f  if  anybody  had  opposrd  them ;  yet,  as  thfy 
we  in  a  full  chase  lifter  him,  coald  they  have 
me  up  with  him,  thoy  would  have  run  tne  risk 
the  rest,  and  they  could  but  have  dcb'vcrcd  him 
'  th^y  had  been  questioned  about  it.  How- 
as  he  f^ot  over  the  Ttvccd,  and  was  landed 
they  eouid  neither  follow  him,  the  water 
'  too  higli  at  the  usunl  place  of  going  o\cr, 
onW  they  have  attempted  to  have  liruuj^lit 
taway  if  the)-  luwl  token  him :  the  place  where 
lok  the  river  wiis  where  there  is  a  ford  below 
»,  but  the  water  being  up,  the  ford  wzs  not 
■ble,  and  he  had  no  timi.'  to  go  to  the  tcny- 
which  Is  abont  a  furlong  ofl^  opposite  to 

kmg  thus  made   hb  cicape,   he  wast  to 
<>,  where  he  bad  appointed  mc  to  come  after 
iin. 

I  followed  with  a  heavy  lieart,  expecting  every 
otir  to  meet  liim  upon  the  road,  iit  the  custody  | 
'  the  constables,  and  such  people,  or  to  hear  of 
!<■  gaol ;  but  when  I  came  to  a  place  oo 
'  r,  culled  WoUer-haiigb-hcad,  there  I  uo- 
rM<ji>u  how  ho  hod  been  chased,  and  bow  be 
10  nude  his  escape. 

When  I  came  to  Kelso,  ho  was  cosy  enough  to 
fimod;  for  his  having  desperately  swam  the' 
VOvd,  a  rapid  and  large  river,  made  him  much 
ked  of,  though  it  seems  they  had  not  heard  of 
i  occasion  of  it,  nor  anything  of  his  character; 
'  he  hod  wit  enough  to  conceal  all  that,  and  live 
nfetircd  OS  he  could  till  I  came  to  him. 
I  Wis  not  so  much  rejoiced  at  bis  safety  as  I 
■■  provoked  at  liis  c/induet ;  and  the  more,  for 
*^  1  could  not  find  he  had  yet  the  least  notion 
^n  baring  been  void  of  common  sense  with  re- 
*ct  to  his  eircum stances,  as  well  as  contrary  to 
«■*  he  promised  mc.  However,  as  there  was 
*  bcartiitg  anythintr  into  hU  head  by  words,  I 
^  (eld  him,  that  1  was  glad  he  was  at  lost  j^^ot- 
IB  htto  a  place  of  saficly,  and  I  asked  him  then 
I**  he  intended  to  manage  himself  in  that  coun- 
*y  f  He  said  in  a  few  words,  he  did  not  know 
ft*  he  doubted  the  people  were  very  poor ;  but 
'  had  any  money,  he  was  resolved  to  have 
taHL 

'Bot  do  you  know  too,"  gajf  I,  '*  that  they 

'  the  severest  people  upon  criminals  of  your 

1  in  the  world  ?"     He  did  not  value  thoi^  he 

I  in  hii  blunt  short  way,  he  would  venture  it ; 

I  this   I  told  him  that,  seeing  it  was  so,  and 

(voald  run  such  ventures,  fwould  take  my 

'  nf  him.  «nd  be  ?nne  back  to  En^.ind.     He 

it  was  the  ron^neaa  of 

II  i  he  said  I  might  do 

i .,■   ,..,..,.  do  OS  he  found  opportu- 

bnwcvLT,  we  did  not  part  immediat<'ly,  but 
:  on  tor.-ards  the  capital  city  ;  on  the  roud  wc 
too  mnch  poverty,  and  too  few  people,  to 
(ire  hfan  room  to  expect  any  advantage  in  his 
nj  t  and  though  he  had  his  eyes  nbout  him  as 
hm  aa  a  hawk,  yet  be  saw  plainly  there  was 
lOthmg  to  be  done  ;  for  as  to  the  men,  they  did 
N>t  sritro  to  have  much  money  about  them  ;  and 
«■  the  women,  their  dress  was  such,  that  had 
hey  any  money,  or  indewl  any  pocket^  it  was 
nposatblc  to  come  at  them  -,  for,  wearing  large 
■Ua  about  them,  and  down  to  their  knees,  they 
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were  wrapped  up  so  cJosc,   that  there  was  no 
coming  to  moke  the  least  attempt  of  that  kind. 

KelRO  was  indeed  a  good  town,  and  had  abun< 
dance  of  people  in  it ;  and  yet,  though  he  Rtaid 
one  Sunday  there,  ond  saw  the  church,  which  is 
ver}'  large,  and  thronged  with  people ;  yet,  as  he 
told  me,  there  was  not  one  woman  to  be  seen  io 
all  the  church  with  any  other  drcM  than  a  plaid, 
except  in  two  pews,  which  belonged  to  some  noble- 
men, and  who,  when  they  came  out,  were  so  sur- 
rounded with  footmen  and  sen  ants,  that  there  was 
no  coining  near  them,  any  more  than  there  was 
any  coming  near  the  king  surrounded  by  bis 
guards. 

Wc  set  out  therefore  with  this  diicourageincnt, 
which  1  was  sccretiv  glad  of,  and  went  forward 
for  Edinbui^h.  All  the  way  thither  we  went 
through  no  considerable  town,  and  it  was  but 
verj'  coarse  travelling  for  us,  who  were  strangers  i 
for  wo  met  with  waters  which  were  very  daa- 
gemus  to  pass,  by  reaA>n  of  hasty  rains  at  a 
place  callca  Lauderdale,  and  where  my  captain 
was  really  in  danger  of  drowning,  his  horse  being 
driven  down  by  the  stream,  and  fell  under  him, 
by  which  he  wetted  and  spoiled  his  stolen  goods, 
that  he  brought  from  Newcastle,  and  which  ho 
had  kept  dry  strangely,  by  holding  thcni  up  in 
his  arms,  when  he  swiun  the  Tweed ;  but  here  it 
wanted  but  little,  that  he  and  his  horse  hud  been 
lost,  not  so  much  by  the  depth  of  the  water,  as 
the  fury  of  the  current ;  but  he  had  a  proverb  ta 
his  favour,  and  he  got  out  of  the  water,  though 
with  diHiculty  enough,  not  being  born  to  be 
drowned,  as  I  shall  obser>'e  afterwards  in  its 
place. 

Wc  came  to  Edinburgh,  the,  third  day  from 
Kelso,  having  stopped  at  an  inn  one  whole  day, 
at  a  place  called  Soutra-hill,  to  dry  our  goods  and 
refresh  ourselves.  Wc  were  oddly  saluted  at 
Edinburgh,  the  next  day  after  we  caroe  thither; 
my  captjiin  having  a  desire  lo  walk,  and  look 
about  nim,  n.sked  me  if  I  would  go  and  see  tho 
town  ?  I  told  him  yes ;  so  wb  went  out,  and 
coming  through  a  gate,  that  they  call  the  Nclhcr- 
how,  into  the  groat  Hij^h  street,  which  went  up 
to  the  Cross,  we  were  surprised  to  sec  it  thronged 
with  an  infmite  number  of  people :  Ay  (says  my 
captain)  this  will  do;  however,  as  I  had  made 
him  promise  to  moke  no  adventures  that  day, 
otherwise  I  told  him  I  would  not  go  out  with  him, 
so  I  held  him  by  tho  sleeve,  and  would  not  let 
him  stir  from  me. 

Then  we  came  up  to  the  Market-cross,  and 
there,  besides  the  groat  number  of  people  who 
passed  and  repassed,  we  saw  a  great  parade,  or 
kind  of  meeting,  like  an  Exchange  of  gentlemen, 
of  nil  ranks  and  qualitie;),  and  this  encouraged 
ray  captain  again,  and  he  plexisod  himsolf  with 
that  sight. 

It  was  while  wc  wore  looking  and  wondering  at 
what  we  saw  here  that  we  were  surprised  with  a 
sight  which  we  little  expected.  We  observed  the 
people  running  on  a  sudden,  aa  to  see  some 
strangv  thing  just  coming  along,  and  strange  it 
was,  indeed  ;  for  we  saw  two  men  naked  from  tho 
waist  upwards  run  by  us  as  swift  as  the  wind,  and 
we  Imagined  nothing  but  that  it  was  two  men 
running  a  race  for  some  mighty  wager.  On  a 
sudden  we  found  two  long  small  ropes  or  lines, 
which  hung  down  at  first,  pulled  strait,  and  the 
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two  racers  stoppod,  and  ctood  still  one  dose  by 
the  other.  We  could  not  imais^ine  what  this 
meant ;  but  the  reader  may  jud.(c  at  our  surprise 
when  we  found  a  man  follow  after  who  had  the 
ends  of  both  those  line*  in  his  hands,  and  who, 
when  he  came  up  to  them,  gave  each  of  them  two 
frightful  iaihc*  with  a  wire- whip,  or  lash,  whicli 
be  held  in  the  other  bond;  and  then  the  two 
poor  naked  wretches  run  on  o^din  to  the  lengtli 
of  their  line  or  tether,  where  they  waited  for  the 
like  salutation  ;  and  in  this  raiinner  they  duni'ed 
the  length  of  the  whole  street,  which  is  about  half 
A  mile. 

This  was  a  dark  prospect  to  ray  captain,  nnd 
put  him  in  mind,  not  only  of  what  he  was  to  ex- 
pect if  be  made  a  slip  iu  the  way  of  hi»  profcssioa 
m  this  place,  but  also  of  what  he  had  suffered 
when  he  was  but  a  boy  at  the  famous  place  called 
Bridewell. 

But  this  was  not  aH ;  for.  as  wc  saw  the  execu. 
tion,  80  we  were  curious  lo  examine  into  the 
crime  too;  and  we  asked  a  youn^'  fellow  who 
stood  near  us  what  the  two  men  had  done  for 
which  they  gufTcred  that  punishment  ?  The  fel- 
low, an  unhappy  ill-natured  Scotchman,  per- 
ceived by  our  speech  that  we  were  Englishmen, 
and  by  our  question  that  we  were  strunj^ers,  told 
ua,  with  a  malicious  wit,  that  they  were  two  Eng- 
lishmen, and  that  they  wore  whipped  so  for  pick- 
ing pockets  and  other  petty  thieveries,  and  that 
they  were  afterwards  to  bo  sent  awaf  over  the 
border  into  England. 

Now  this  was  every  word  of  it  false,  and  was 
only  formed  by  his  nimble  invention  to  insult  us 
as  En^rlishmcn ;  for,  whi-n  we  inquired  farther, 
they  were  both  Scotchmen,  and  were  thus  scourged 
for  the  usual  offcnfos  for  which  wc  give  the  liki,- 
punishment  In  England  ;  and  the  man  who  held 
the  line  and  scourged  tlieni  was  the  city  h.-uig- 
mon,  who,  by  the  way,  is  there  an  officer  of  nocc, 
has  a  constant  salary,  and  is  a  man  of  substance  ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  a  most  dexterous  fellotv  in 
his  office,  and  makes  a  great  deal  of  money  of  his 
employment. 

This  sight,  however,  was  very  shocking:  to  us ; 
and  my  captain  turned  to  me  ;  "  Come,"  says  he, 
"let  us  ({o  away  ;  I  won't  stay  here  any  longer." 
I  was  glad  to  hear  him  say  so,  but  did  not  think 
he  had  meant  or  intended  what  bo  said ;  bow- 
ever,  we  went  back  to  our  quarters,  and  kept 
pretty  much  within,  only  that  in  the  eveain^s  we 
walked  about.  Hut  even  then  ray  captain  found 
no  employment,  no  encouragement ;  two  or  three 
times,  indeed,  be  made  a  prize  of  name  mercery 
and  millinery  goods  ;  but  when  he  had  them  lie 
knew  not  what  to  do  with  them,  so  tbat,  in  short, 
he  was  forced  to  be  honest,  in  spite  of  his  good 
will  to  be  otherwise. 

We  remained  here  about  a  month ;  when,  on  a 
ndden,  ray  captain  was  pine,  horse  and  ail,  and 
I  knew  nothing  what  was  become  of  him,  nor  did 
I  ever  sec  or  hear  of  hicn  for  eighteen  iminlhs 
after,  nor  did  he  so  much  ns  leave  the  least  notice 
for  me  either  whither  he  was  gone  or  whether  he 
would  rwturn  lo  Edinburgh  again  or  no. 

I  took  hi*  leavins  me  vi-ry  heinously,  not  know- 
ing what  to  do  with  myself,  bciiij;  tt  stranger  in 
the  place ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  my  money 
abated  apace  to<i,  I  had  for  the  most  part  of  this 
time  iny  horse  upon  my  own  hands  to  keep ;  and. 


as  horses  yield  but  a  sorry  price  in  K'^f'iml.  1 
found  no  npportimit  y  to  make  much  of  hiiB 
on  the  other  hand.  1  bad  a  secret  resdutii 
hod  gone  back  to  England,  to  have 
to  the  owner  at  Puckoridge,  by  Ware ;  util 
should  have  wronged  him  of  aottiing.  but  of 
use  of  him  for  so  louf?  a  time.     But  1  foi 
occa.<iion  to  answer  all  my  designs  aboat  tits 
to  advantage. 

There  come  a  man  to  the  stabler  (so 
the  people  at  Edinburgh  that  take  in 
keep)  and  wanted  to  know  if  be  could  heoroffQ' 
return  horses  for  England.  My  londionl  (i 
called  him)  came  bluntly  to  nic  one  di 
asked  me  if  my  horse  wo-s  my  own.  It 
odd  question,  as  my  circumstanc<<s  stood, 
puzzled  me  at  Gr^^t,  and  I  asked  why,  and ' 
was  the  matter.  "  HecaUM?,"  s.iys  he,  "if 
a  hired  horse  in  England,  as  is  often  the  cssesUi 
Englishmen  who  come  to  Scotland,  loouMbt^ 
you  to  send  it  bark,  and  get  you 
riding."     So  he  expros-sed  himself. 

I  was  very  glad  of  the  occa.<uon  ;  and,  io 
look  security  there  of  the  person  for  detind|'' 
the  horse  safe  and  souml,  and  had  Im. 
for  the  riding  him.  Upon  this  ogreemcta  1, 
order  to  leave  the  horse  at  the  Falcon  at  iVA*- 
ridge,  and  where  I  heard,  many  years  oftsr,  A* 
he  was  honestly  left,  nnd  that  the  owner  hMiM 
again,  but  bod  nothing  for  the  loan  of  him. 

Being  thus  eased  of  the  expense  of  ny 
and  having  nothing  at  oil  to  do,  I  began 
sider  with  myself  what  would   become  of 
whnt  I  could  turn  my  hand  to:    I  had  net 
diminished  my  stock  of  money,  for  thoa|k 
all  the  way  so  wary,  that  I  would  nnt  join 
captain  in  his  desperate  attempts,  yet  t 
scruple  to  live  at  his  expense,  which,  03  I 
out  of  England  only  to  keep  him  compaor,  ^ 
been  but  just,  had  l'  not  known  that  ail  be  vf 
spend  upon  me  was  what  he  robbed  honoit 
of,  and  that  I  was  all  that  while  a 
stolen  goods ;  but  I  was  not  come  to  hr 
to  scruple  that  part  at  all. 

In  the  next  place,  I  was  not  so  anxiMU 
my  money  running  low,  because  I  knew 
reserve  I  liud  made  at  London ;  but  still  I 
wilting  to  havu  engaged  in  any  booest 
for  a  livelihood ;  for  1  was  sick  indeed  of 
dering  life  which  I  hod  led,  and  was  rcsoltet 
thieve  no  more ;  but  then  two  or  three 
which  I  bod  offered  roe,  I  lost,  because  I  eooUsAj 
write  or  read. 

Tliis  aflliclcd  rac  a  great  while  very  Dindi;M 
the  stabler,  as  1  have  called  him,  d^rend^ 
from  my  anxiety  that  way,  by  bringing  nets* 
honest,  but  poor  young  man,  who  uaderieslc* 
teach  me  both  to  write  and  read,  .ind  in  t 
time  too,  and  for  a  small  expei}<-<' 
pains  at  it.  I  promised  all  potsi 
to  work  1  went  with  it,  but  fuuim  un-  "rOi^ 
much  more  riittieult  to  me  than  the  readiaf. 

However,  in  half  a  year's  time,  oi  UierestiiA 
I  could  read  and  write  too.  tolerably  w«U.  Ii<* 
much  that  I  began  to  think  I  \Ta<  nt^w  Qt  ft 
sincss;  and  I  got  by  it  into  I'  if  a 

ollieer  of  the  customs,  u!  I  a» 

time,  but  OS  he  set  me  to  d"  mm  i.<at 
repass  between  Loith  and  Edinburgh, 
aecompts  which  be  kept  for  the  tartatn 
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there,  leaving  vac  to  live  at  my  own  ex- 
till  my  wafrc*  should  b(>  due,  I  ruu  out  the 
money  I  haid  left,  in  clothes  and  sub>i<>tencp, 
little  before  the  year's  end,  when  I  was  to 
12t  English  money,  truly  my  master  was 
Aed  ont  of  his  place;  and,  which  wns  worse, 
\g  Wen  charged  with  some  misapplications, 
ibiiged  to  take  shelter  in  Eni^land,  and  so  we 
ftervants,  for  tliere  were  three  of  us, 
>  shift  for  ourselves, 
a  hard  case  for  me  in  a  strange  place, 
WM  reduced  by  it  to  the  last  extremity.  I 
have  gone  for  England,  an  Eng^Iish  ship 
there,  the  master  of  which  prolTored  me  to 
me  my  passage  (upon  telling  him  mydis- 
)  and  to  take  my  word  for  the  pajinert  of 
)f,  when  1  came  there ;  but  my  captnin  appeared 
it  then  under  new  circumstances,  which  obliged 
B  not  to  go  away,  and  I  was  loth  to  leave  him  ; 
leenu  wu  were  yet  farther  to  take  our  fate  togc- 

BT. 

J  have  mentioned  that  he  left  me,  and  that  1 
W  him  no  more  for  eighteen  months :  hi5  rambli*s 
d  adventures  ircre  many  in  that  time  ;  he  went 
<}U!)^w,  played  some  remarkable  pranks  there, 
taped  almo^:t  miraculously  from  the  gallows,  got 
*T  to  Ireland,  wandered  about  there,  turned  ra- 
Bee,  and  did  touic  villanous  thing's  there,  and 
taped  from  Ijondcindorry,  over  to  the  Highlands 

R[>rtli  of  Scotland;  and  about  a  mouth  be- 
ts left  detititute  at  Leith,  by  my  master, 
ny  noble  Captain  Jack  came  in  there,  on 
W  ferry-boat  from  Hfe,  being,  after  all  ad- 
I  and  successes,  advanced  to  the  dignity 
:  soldier,  \a  a  body  of  recruits  mised  in  the 
Ith  for  the  regiment  of  Douglas. 
After  my  disaster,  being  reduced  almost  us  low 
toy  captain,  I  fonnd  no  bettor  shift  before  me, 
Ifiut  for  the  present,  than  to  enter  myself  a 
Idier  too  ;  and  thus  we  were  ranked  together, 
lb  each  of  us  a  musquet  upon  our  shoulders, 
d,  I  confeaa,  that  thing  did  not  sit  so  ill  upon  me 
1  tiioughl  at  first  it  would  hnve  done;  for, 
M|lh  I  fared  hard,  and  lodged  ill  (for  the  last 
^edolly  is  the  fate  of  poor  soldiers  in  that  port 
the  world),  yet  to  mo,  that  bad  been  used  to 
Ige  on  the  n»hes  in  the  glass-hou&c,'  this  was  no 
it  matter ;  1  had  a  secret  satisfaction  at  being 
under  no  necessity  of  stealing,  and  living  in 
of  a  prison,  and  of  the  la&b  of  the  hangman  ; 
thing  which,  from  the  time  1  saw  it  in  Bdin- 
rA,  was  so  terrible  to  roe,  that  I  could  not 
ink  of  it  without  horrar ;  ocmI  it  was  an  inex- 
Buible  ease  to  my  mind  that  I  was  now  in  a 
rtsin  way  of  living,  which  was  honest,  and  which 
)ould  say,  was  not  unlKH'ouiing  a  gentleman. 
Whatever  was  my  suLisfaition  in  iJiat  port,  yet 
circumstances  did  not  equally  concur  to 
this  life  suit  me ;  for  after  wo  had  been 
Ht  six  months  in  this  figure,  we  were  informed 
recruits  were  all  to  march  for  England, 
shipped  off  at  Newcastle,  or  at  Hull,  to 
regiment,  which  wok  then  in  Flanders. 
iM  tell  you,  that,  before  this,  I  was  ex- 
dclightul  with  the  life  of  a  soldier,  and  I 
exercise  so  naturally,  that  the  sergeant 
'  i  lu  to  handle  our  arms,  seeing  me  so 
if.  asked  me  if  I  had  never  carried  arms 
:  I  told  him  no;  at  wliich  he  swore,  though 
«  they  call  you  colonel,  says  he,  and  1  be- 


lieve you  will  be  a  colonel,  or  you  must  be  some 
cnlonel's  bastard,  or  you  would  ne^'er  handli.>  your 
arms  as  you  do,  at  once  or  twice  showing." 

lliis  pleased  me  extremely,  and  cneourajred  me, 
and  I  was  mightily  taken  with  thn  life  of  a  soldier; 
but  when  the  captain  came  and  told  mc  the  ncwx, 
that  we  were  to  march  for  Knglitnd,  and  to  be 
shipped  off  for  Mandersnt  Ncwcostle-iipon-Tyno, 
I  was  surprised  very  much,  and  new  (»■/  ■■  i«  >■■•. 
gan  to  coine  in  my  mind  ;  as,  first,  i; 
condition  was  particular,  for  he  dursi  1  r 

publicly  at  Newcastle,  lu  he  must  have  lioue  it  tie 
had  marched  with  the  battalion  4 for  tliey  were  a 
body  of  above  4tlU.  and  therefore  called  themselves 
a  battalion,  though  tbey  were  but  recruits,  and 
belonged  to  the  several  companies  abroad),  I  say, 
he  niu'rt  have  marched  with  them,  and  been  pub* 
licly  seen,  in  which  case  he  would  haro  been  ap- 
prehcnded,  and  dc^vcred  up;  in  the  next  place,  I 
remembered  that  1  had  almost  100/.  in  money  in 
London,  and  if  it  should  have  been  asked  all  the 
soldiers  in  the  regiment,  which  of  them  would  go 
to  I'landcrs  a  private  sentinel  if  they  had  10(M. 
in  their  pockets,  1  believe  none  of  thnm  would 
answer  in  the  affirmative ;  100/.  being  at  that  time 
suflicnent  to  buy  colours  in  ony  new  regiment, 
though  not  in  that  regiment,  which  was  on  an  old 
establishment :  this  whetted  my  ambition,  and  1 
dreamt  of  nothing  but  being  a  gentleman  officer, 
as  well  as  a  gentleman  soldier. 

These  two  circumstances  concurring,  I  begnn 
to  be  very  uneasy  and  very  unwillina:  in  my 
thoughts  to  go  over  a  poor  musquetecr  into  Fliin- 
dcrs,  to  be  knocked  on  the  head  at  the  tune  at 
3i  M.  a  week  :  while  I  was  daily  musing  on  the 
circumstances  of  being  sent  awny,  m  above,  and 
considering  what  to  do,  my  captain  comes  to  mc 
I  one  evening  ;  "  Hark  ye.  Jack,"  says  he,  "  1  most 
speak  with  you ;  let  us  take  a  walk  in  the  ftelds  a 
'  little  out  from  the  houses. "  We  were  quartered 
'at  a  place  called  Park-end,  near  the  town  of 
Dunbur.  about  twenty  miles  from  13crwiek-U|K>n- 
Twecd,  and  about  sixteen  miles  from  the  river 
Tweed,  the  nearest  way. 

\Vc  walked  together  here,  and  talked  seriously 
upon  the  matter;  the  captain  told  me  how  his 
case  stood,  an<l  that  he  durst  not  march  with  the 
battalion  into  Newcastle ;  that  if  he  did,  he 
slmuM  be  taken  out  of  the  ranks  and  tried  for  his 
life,  m^d  that  I  knew  as  well  as  he.  "  I  couki  go  prl- 
vatcly  to  Newcastle,"  says  he,  "and  go  through  the 
town  well  enough,  but  to  go  publicly  is  to  run  info 
thcjaws  of  destruction." — "  Well,"  says  I,  "that  ia 
very  true,  but  what  will  you  do?" — "  Do  I"  says 
he,  "  do  you  think  1  am  »o  bound  by  honour,  as 
a  gentleman  soldier,  that  I  will  be  bunged  for 
them?  No,  no,"  says  he,  "lam  resolved  to  be  gone, 
and  I  would  have  you  go  with  ns."— "  What  do 
you  mean  by  us?"  said  I. — "  Why,  here  is  an- 
other honest  fellow,  an  Euglishm'un  also,"  says 
he,  "  that  is  resolved  to  desert  too,  and  he  lias 
been  a  long  while  in  the  RPrwce,  and  says  he 
k;)ows  how  we  shall  be  used  abroad,  and  he  will 
not  go  to  Flanders,"  saj-s  he,  "  not  he." 

"  Why,"  s.iy«  1,  "  you  will  be  shot  to  death  for 
deserterj  if  you  ore  taken,  and  they  will  send  out 
scouts  for  you  in  the  momilig  all  over  the  coun- 
try, so  that  you  will  certainly  fall  into  their 
hands." — "  As  fi)r  that."  says  he,  "  my  comrwle 
is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  way,  and  haa 
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undertaken  to  bring  \u  to  (he  bonks  of  the  Tweed, 
beroT«  tlicy  can  como  up  with  us,  and  when  wo 
arc  on  the  other  side  of  tho  Tweed,  they  can't 
take  us  up." 

"  And  whon  would  you  go  away  ?"  snys  I. 

"  This  minute,"  says  he  ;  "  no  time  to  be  lost ; 
tis  a  fine  moon  shining  night." 

•*  I  have  none  of  my  bogigagc,"  says  I ;  "  let 
mc  1(0  back  and  fetch  my  Unen,  and  otber 
tbinr>." 

"  Your  linen  is  not  tnocb,  1  suppose."  says  ha, 
"  anil  we  shall  easily  get  more  in  England  the  old 
way." 

"  No,"  says  I,  "  no  more  of  your  old  ways ;  it 
has  been  owing^  to  those  old  ways  tliat  we  are  now 
in  such  a  strait." 

"  Well,  well,"  faji  ho,  "  the  old  ways  are  bet- 
ter than  this  sc&rviug  life  of  a  gontlcman,  as  we 
call  it." 

"  But,"  says  I,  "  wo  have  no  money  in  our 
pockets,  how  shall  we  travel  ?" 

"  I  have  a  little,"  says  the  captain  ;"  cnou(i:h  to 
help  us  on  to  Newcastle,  and  if  we  con  get  none 
by  the  way,  wc  will  got  some  ciillior  Bhip  to  take 
lu  in,  and  carry  us  to  London  by  sea." 

"  I  like  that  the  best  of  nil  the  measures  you 
have  laid  yet,"  said  1 ;  and  so  I  c<ini;cnlcd  to  ga, 
and  went  off*  with  him  immediately.  The  cun- 
ning rogue  having  lodged  his  comrade  a  mile  off 
under  the  hills,  had  dragged  mo  by  t.^Jkiiig  with 
him  by  little  and  little  that  way,  till  just  when  I 
consented,  ho  wa.i  in  sig[1it,  and  he  said,  "  Look, 
there's  my  comroder  whom  I  know  presently, 
having  seen  him  among  the  n>en. 

Being:  thus  eotti-n  undor  the  hills,  and  a  mile 
off  the  way,  and  the  day  just  shut  an,  ive  kept  on 
apace,  resolving-,  if  possible,  to  get  out  of  the 
reach  of  our  pursuers  before  they  should  roUs 
lu,  or  know  nnythln}(  of  our  being  gone. 

We  plic<l  our  time  so  well,  and  travelled  so 
hard,  that  by  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  were 
at  a  little  village,  whose  name  [  forget ;  but  they 
told  tu  that  we  were  within  eight  miles  of  the 
Tweed  ;  and  that  lis  soon  as  wo  should  bo  over 
the  river  wc  were  on  English  ground. 

We  refreshed  a  little  here,  but  marched  on 
with  but  little  stay  ;  however  it  was  half  an  hour 
past  eight  in  the  morning  before  wc  rouchcil  the 
Tweed,  so  it  was  at  least  twelve  miles,  whon  they 
told  us  It  was  but  eight.  Here  wo  overtook  two 
more  of  the  same  regiment,  who  liad  deserted 
from  Had<lington,  where  another  part  of  the  re- 
cruit! were  quartered. 

These  were  .Scotchmen,  and  very  poor,  haiing 
not  one  penny  in  their  pockets  ;  and  had  no  more 
when  they  made  their  escape  but  89.  between 
them  :  and  wheci  they  saw  us,  whom  they  knew 
to  be  of  the  same  regiment,  they  took  us  to  be 
pursuers,  Kud  that  wo  came  to  lay  hold  of  them; 
upon  whiih  they  stood  upon  their  defence,  h.iving 
tbe  rrgimciit  swords  on,  as  we  liad  also,  but  none 
of  the  mounting  or  clothing;  for  we  were  not  to 
Tec<>ive  i1m»  clothing  till  we  come  to  the  regimeot 
in  FlandtTs. 

It  was  not  lon^  before  we  made  them  under- 
stand that  wc  were  In  the  some  circumstances 
with  themselves,  and  so  we  soon  boeunie  one  com- 
pany ;  and  after  resting  sitroe  time  on  the  English 
si^le  of  the  river  (for  wc  wore  heartily  tired,  and 
*be  others  were  09  much  fatigued  aa  wc  were),  I 


say,  after  resting  awhile,  we  set  forward  toward 
Newcastle,  whither  we  resolved  to  go  to  get  our 
passage  by  sea  to  London ;  fur  we  had  not  moot; 
to  hold  us  out  any  farther. 

Ourmoivcy  was  ebbed  very  low;  for  • 
tiad  one  piece  of  gold  in  my  pocket,  n  I 
reserved  for  the  Inst  extremity,  yo'    t   >  ; 
half-a-guineo,  nnd  my  captain  h.nl  I'.rn    i^;; .  ' 
charges  as  far  as  his  money  would  ^'\  >o  iLj 
when  we  came  to  Newcastle,  we  bod  but  au 
pence  left  in  all  to  help  our^lves,  andtheln 
bcots  h  'il  begged  their  way  all  along  tbe  raid 

We  contrived  to  come  into  Newcastle  in  liie  dot 
of  the  evening,  and  even  then  we  durs'  "-■•  ■— 
tare  into  the  public  port  of  the  town, 
down  t4)wards  the  river,  something  !■ 
town,  where  some  gloss-houies  stand ;  ben  w 
knew  not  what  to  do  with  oarsolvrs ;  liut.gniM 
by  our  fate,  we  put  a  good  face  opon  the  vaSim, 
and  went  into  an  alehouse,  sat  down,  and  <tllii 
for  a  pint  of  beer. 

The  houso  was  kept  by  a  womati  only,  thd  b 
to  My,  we  saw  no  other ;  and,  as  sImi  apptflri 
very  frank,  and  cntertainiMi  us  cheerfkilly,  «cA 
lii-it  told  nur  condition,  nnd  asked  her  if^herwM 
not  help  us  to  some  kind  master  of  a  1  ■ 
would  give  us  a  passage  to  London  b) 
suhtic  devil,   who  immediately   f" 
fiih  for  her  hook,   gave  us  the   1 
the  world,  and  told  us  she  wo*  li' 
hiid  not  seen  us  one  day  smmcr 
a  collier  muster,  of  her  porticui.! 
that  went  away  but  with  the  mi' 
fhe  ship  was  fallen  down  to  Shii  ' 
lieved  was  hardly  over  the  bar  y«-i,  lu"- 
■icjid  to  his    house  and  see  if  be  Wii> 
board,  for  jometimc*  the  ro.xMcrs  do  tu 
til]  a  tide  after  the  ship.  «ind  she  woe  < 
was  not  gone,  she  could  prevail  on  1!;^ 
us  all  in  ;  but  then  »h>'  was  afniid  we  roust  i^* 
board  immediately,  the  stune  niirht. 

We  begged  her  to  send  to  his  home,  fcr" 
knew  uut  what  to  do,  and  if  she  cuuld  oblipMB 
!o  toko  us  on  board,  wc  did  not  care  what  liH'* 
nl^br  it  WOB;  for,  as  we  had  no  monry,  "t  ^ 
no  Indnring,  and  we  wanted  cothing  but  toke* 
board,       '       " 

Wc  looked  upon  this  as  ft  mighty  Anvsr,  m 
she  sent  to  the  master's  hou  '      .  nrr^" 

joy  she  brought  us  word  ah' 
he  was  not  gone,  and  was  u: .-.  ... 
ivhither  his  boy  bad  been  to  ret<*i) 
he  hod  sent  word  he  would  call  1 1 
home. 

This  was  all  In  our  favour,  and  we  «f»v  * 
trcmely  please<l  with  it.     About  an  hourrf* 
the  landlady  being  in  the  room  with  «»,  hst  ■■ 
brings  us  word  the  master  u.-i*  hilniv  ■  »o  ^"^ 
she  goes  to  him,  telling  us  ^ 
him  our  cose,  and  seoio  p>'i 
all  on  board.     After  aomc  tiui' 
with  him,  and  brings  him  into  ll 
"  Where  are  these  honest  geotkuK^u  •">» 
.«ays  he,  "  that  are  in  such  distraar    Wt 
all  up  and  paid  our  respects  to  Mb.    * 
gentlemen,  nnd  is  all  your  money  spent?" 

"  Indeed  it  «8,"  f.'ud  one  of  our  company.  *■» 
wo  shall  be  inflnitely  obligpd  to  you.  «r.  tf)* 
wdl  give  us  a  passage ;  we  sball  bo  wry  wVf 


thing  WG  can  in  the  sliip,  though  wc  are 

eo." 

,"  Myi  he,  "  were  none  of  yon  ever  at  *ea 

IVM? 

tajra  we,  "  not  ooe  of  ua." 

will  be  able  to  do  mc  no  service  (heo," 

•  for  jfvu  will  be  all  «ick.  Well,  however," 
'for  my  good  landlady's  take  here,  I'll 
t  are  you  all  ready  to  go  on  hoard,  for  I 
ird  this  very  night  ?" 

nr,"  f«yi  we  again.  "  we  are  ready  to 

lioute." 

»,"  «ay«  be  very  kindly,  "  5ve'lt  drink 

I  come,  landlady."  uyt  be,  "  make  these 

ntlcmen  a  saeaker  of  punch." 

iked  at  one  another,  for'wc  knew  we  hnd 

r,  and  be  perceived  it ;  "  Conic,  come," 

•  dont  be  concerned  at  your  havinjf  no 
ny  iimUady  here  and  I  never  part  nith 

Conte,  good  wife,"  aays  he,  '*  make  the 

I  bid  you." 

laked  hitn,  and  said,  "  God  bless  you, 
itain,"  a  hundred  tliiio.<;  over,  being  over- 
b  such  good  luck.  While  we  were  drink- 
MiDoh  he  calls  tlie  Innrilnily,  "Come," 
'  rU  »tep  hooie  and  take  my  tilings,  and 
good-bye,  and  order  the  boat  to  come 
'Bter  and  take  rne  up  here ;  and  pray, 
I,"  says  be,  "get  mc  something  for  Hip- 
I,  if  Iran  give  these  honest  men  their 
I  may  give  them  a  bit  of  victuals  too ;  it 
!iey  ba'nt  had  much  for  dinner." 
hi*  away  he  went,  and  in  a  little  while 

the  Jack  agoing,  and  one  of  us  going 
Irs  for  a  spy,  brought  us  word  there  was 
g  of  mutton  at  the  Gre*:  in  lers  than  an 
captain  eaino  again,  and  came  up  to  us, 
led  us  that  wc  had  not  drank  all  tbc 
It  i  "  Come,"  say*  he,"  don't  be  bashful , 
t  is  out  we  can  have  another ;  when  I 
ng  poor  men,  I  love  to  Jo  it  hnnd«omely. " 
mk  on,  and  drank  the  punrb  out,  and 
I  brought  up.  and  he  pushed  it  about 
id  then  came  up  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  I 

say  that  we  cat  heartily,  being  told 
mcs  that  we  should  pay  nothing ;  after 
aa  done,  he  bids  my  landlady  ask  if  tlie 

oome?  And  she  brought  word  no,  it 
ilgh  water  by  a  good  deal.  'No,"  says 
Veil,  then,  give  us  some  more  puneh. " 
punch  was  brought  in,  and,  aa  was  nfter- 
nfeseed.  something  was  put  mto  it,  or 


ody  than  ordinary,  that  by  the  time  the 

ivere  all 
ir  me.  I  was  asleep. 


U  drunk  out  we  were  all  very  drunk, 


the  time  that  was  nut  we  were  told  the 
come;  so  we  tumbled  out,  almost  over 
ler,  into  the  boat,  and  away  we  went,  and 
in  with  us  in  the  boot.  Most  of  us. 
fsll  axleep,  till  after  some  time,  though 
h,  or  how  for  going  we  knew  net,  the 
ped,  nud  we  were  waked  and  Uild  we 
he  ship's  side,  whieh  was  true  ;  and  with 
p,  and  holdinp  us  for  fear  we  should  fail 
rd,  we  were  all  gotten  into  the  ship ;  all 
ler  of  it  was  this,  that  as  soon  as  ve 
board  our  enptain,  as  wc  railed  him. 
(  thus ;  "  Here,  boatswain,  take  enre  of 
itlemen,  and  give  them  gn<id  cabins,  and 
tuna  in  and  go  to  sleep,  for  they  ore 


L 


very  weary  ;"  and  so  indeed  we  were,  and  very 
drunk  too,  being  the  first  time  I  had  ever  drank 
any  punch  in  my  life. 


CHAP.   VIII 

WE  ABI  KIOXAPPKD,    AND  CARRIED   ON   BOAKD   SHtF 

nV    A    riSGINIA    CAPTAIN KAKB    THR    eOA.1T    07 

VinoiNIA  IN  92  DAYS CAPTAIN  JACK  MAKES  IIIS 

ESCAPE — 4  PEf.P  INTO  rCTIBITT — I  All  KOLD 
ALONG  WITH  THE  OTHEBS  TO  A  RICH  fLANTEB — 
MT  MASTER  HOLDS  A  LOKO  CONVKRSATION  WITH 
NE,  AND  IN  CONSBQt'ENCE  OF  KT  QOOD  BBHAVIOl'H 
PITS  ME  IN  A  PLACE  OP  TBl'ST. 

Weix,  care  was  token  of  us  according  to  order, 
and  we  were  put  into  very  good  cabins,  where  wc 
were  sure  fo  go  immediately  to  sleep.  In  the 
meantime  the  ship,  which  was  indeed  Jual  ready 
to  go,  and  only  on  notice  given  had  come  to  an 
anchor  for  us  at  Shields,  weighed,  stood  over  the 
bar,  and  went  nlf  to  sea ;  and  when  wc  waked, 
and  began  to  peep  abroad,  which  was  not  till  near 
noon  the  next  day,  wc  found  ourselves  a  great 
way  at  sea,  the  land  in  tight  indeed,  but  at  a 
great  distance,  and  all  going  ftierrily  on  for  txin- 
don,  as  we  understood  it ;  wo  were  very  well  u*e<l 
and  well  satisfied  with  our  coudition  for  about 
three  days,  when  we  began  to  inquire  whether 
wo  were  not  almost  come,  and  how  much  longer 
it  would  be  before  we  should  come  iuto  the  river. 

"  What  river?"  says  one  of  the  men.  "  Why. 
l|ic  Thames,"  says  my  Captain  Jack.  "  The 
Thanes  r  says  the  seaman,  "  what  do  you  mean 
by  that?  What,  ha'n't  you  had  time  enough  tt* 
be  sober  yet  ?"  So  captain  Jat^k  said  no  more,  but 
looked  about  him  like  a  fool;  nhon  awhile  after 
*oroc  other  of  ua  asked  the  like  question,  and 
the  seaman,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  cheat, 
began  to  smell  a  trick  ;  and  turning  to  the  other 
F.nglisbman  that  came  with  us,  "  Pray,"  says  be, 
"  where  do  you  fancy  you  are  going,  that  you  ask 
so  often  about  it  ?" — "  Why  to  I^ondon,"  says  ho, 
"  where  should  wc  be  going?  We  agreed  with 
the  captain  to  carry  us  to  London." 

"  Not  with  the  captain,"  says  be ;  "  I  daresay, 
poor  men,  you  are  all  cheated,  and  I  tlioiight  co 
when  I  saw  ^ou  come  aboard  with  that  kidnap- 
ping rogue  (jilliiuan  ;  poor  men  I"  adds  he,  "you 
arc  all  betrayed ;  why,  you  are  going  to  Virginia, 
and  the  Mp  is  bound  to  Virginia." 

The  Kngli*hraan  falls  a  jtomiing  and  raving 
like  a  madman,  and  we  gathering  round  him,  ]H 
any  man  guess,  if  they  can,  what  was  our  sur- 
prise, and  how  we  were  confounded  when  we 
were  told  how  it  was;  in  short,  we  drew  oor 
swords,  and  began  to  Iny  about  us,  und  made  such 
a  noise  and  hurry  in  the  ship  that  at  last  the  sea- 
men were  obliged  to  call  out  for  help.  The  captain 
commanded  us  to  be  disarmed  in  the  first  place, 
which  was  not,  however,  done  without  git  ing  and 
receiving  some  wounds,  and  afterwards  he  caused 
us  to  be  brought  to  him  into  the  great  cabin. 

Here  he  talked  calmly  to  us,  that  he  wos  reallr 
very  sorry  for  what  had  befallen  us  ;  that  he  per- 
ceived we  hail  been  trepanned,  and  thot  the  fel- 
low who  had  brought  us  on  board  was  a  rogue 
that  wn»  employed  by  a  sort  of  wicked  raerdiant« 
fi' :  ''MitM-lf;  that  he  supposed  he  had  been 

r  (u  us  as  captain  of  the  ghip,  and 

ii.t.....  ..^  ..  .t  wa»  not  so?     We  toid  bini  yea,  and 


gave  him  a  large  account  of  oursolvcs,  and  how 
we  came  to  the  woman's  house  to  inquire  for  &on]c 
master  of  a  collier  to  s;pt  a  pAs83!|:c  to  London, 
and  that  this  man  pn;;agprl  to  carry  us  to  Lonilcn 
in  hi*  own  ttliip,  and  the  like,  as  is  related  above. 
He  told  U3  he  wat  wry  sorry  for  it,  and  ho  had 
no  hand  in  it ;  but  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  hdp 
us,  and  let  us  know  very  plainly  what  our  condition 
was,  namely,  that  wc  were  put  on  board  his  ship 
U  servants  to  be  delivered  ftt  Marjland  to  such 
a  man,  whom  he  named  to  us ;  but  that,  hoir- 
ever,  if  we  would  be  quiet  and  orderly  in  the  ship, 
he  would  use  us  wult  in  the  passage,  and  take 
care  we  should  be  used  wi'll  when  we  came  there, 
and  that  he  wnuM  do  anjlhin^  for  us  that  loy  in 
his  power;  but  if  wc  were  unruly  and  refractory, 
wc  could  not  rxpoct  but  he  must  take  such  mea- 
sures as  to  oblige  us  to  be  satisfied ;  and  that,  in 
short,  we  must  bo  hand.cnfled,  carried  down  be- 
tween the  decks  and  kept  as  prisoners,  for  it  was 
his  buHiness  to  take  care  that  no  disturbance 
must  be  in  the  ship. 

My  captain  raved  like  a  madman,  swore  at 
the  captain,  told  him  he  would  not  fail  to  cut  his 
throat  cither  on  board,  or  a-shore,  whenever  he 
came  within  his  rench  ;  and  that  if  he  could  not 
do  it  now  he  would  do  It  after  ho  came  to  Eng- 
land again,  if  ever  he  durst  show  hiii  face  ther^ 
■gain ;  for  he  might  depend  upon  it  if  he  was 
carried  away  to  Virginia  he  should  find  his  way 
to  Enf^land  again;  that  if  it  was  twenty  years 
after  he  would  have  satisfaction  of  him.  "  Well, 
yonng  man,"  says  the  captain  smiling,  "  'tis  very 
honestly  said,  and  then  I  mtist  take  care  of  you 
while  F  have  you  here,  and  afterwards  I  must 
take  rare  of  myself." — "  Do  your  worst,"  says 
Jack  boldly,  "  I'll  pay  you  home  for  it  one  time 
or  other." — "  I  must  venture  that,  young  man," 
says  he,  still  calmly,  "  but  for  the  present  you  aiid 
I  mu»t  talk  a  little ;  so  he  bids  the  boatswain, 
who  stood  near  him,  secure  him,  which  he  did  ; 
I  spoke  to  him  to  be  easy  and  patient,  and  that 
the  captain  had  no  liand  in  our  mi.<ifortune. 

*'  No  hand  in  it !  d — n  him,"  said  he  aloud,  "  do 
you  think  ho  is  not  confederate  in  this  vlllany  ? 
would  any  honeit  man  receive  innocent  people 
on  board  his  ship,  and  not  inquire  of  their  circum- 
■tuioes,  but  carry  them  away  and  not  speak  to 
them?  and  new  he  knows  how  barbarously  we 
are  treated,  why  does  he  not  set  us  on  shore 
■gain  ?  I  tell  you  he  is  a  villain,  and  none  btiC 
hun  !  why  does  he  not  complete  his  villany  and 
murder  us,  and  then  he  will  be  free  from  our  re- 
venge? but  nothing  else  shall  ever  deliver  him 
from  my  hands,  but  sending  us  to  the  d — I,  or 
going  thither  hira>K-lf :  and  1  am  honcster  in  tell- 
ing hini  i>o  fairly,  tiian  he  bos  been  to  me,  and 
am  in  no  passion  any  tnore  than  he  is. " 

The  captain  was,  I  say,  a  Uttle  shocked  at  his 
boldness,  for  he  talked  a  great  dual  more  of  the 
sanie  kind,  with  a  great,  deal  of  spirit  and  fire, 
and  yet,  without  any  disorder  in  his  temper  ;  in- 
deed I  was  surprised  at  it,  for  I  never  had  heard 
him  talk  so  well,  and  so  much  to  the  purpose  in 
my  life  ;  the  captain  wns,  I  say,  a  little  shocked 
at  it :  however,  he  talked  very  handsomely  to 
him,  <md  told  him,  "  Look  ye.  young  man,  I  bear 
with  ^'ou  the  more  because  I  am  sensible  your 
Rase  IS  very  hard,  and  yet  I  cannot  allow  your 
l^trootcotog  me  neither,  nod  you  oblige  mo  by 


that  to  be  severer  with  you  than  I  Intended: 
however,  I  will  do  nothing  to  you  but  what  your 
threatening  my  life    makes   necessary."      The 
boatswain  called  nut  to  have  him  to  the  gcers.  Hi 
they  called  it,  and  to  have  him  to&tc  the  eat-o'. 
nine-tails ;  all  which  were  terms  we  did  not  ua- 
1  derstand  till  afterwards,  when  we  were  told  be 
should  have  been  whipped  and  pickled,  for  they 
said  it  was  not  to  be  suffered ;   but  the  captain 
s:iid,  "  No,  no,  the  young  man  has  been  really 
I  injured,  and   has  reason  to  be  very  much  pro-] 
vnked ;  but  I  have  not  injured  him.*^  says  he; 
and  then  he  protested  he  had  no  hand  in  it,  that 
'  he  was  put  on  board,  and  wc  also,  by  the  owners' 
I  agent,  and  for  Jbeir  account ;  that  it  was  tnw 
that  they  did  always  dejd  in  servants,  and  carried 
j  a  great  many  e*  cry  voj  ugc  ;  but  that  it  was  no 
profit  to  liiui  as  commander,  but  they  wercal< 
put  on  board  by  the  owners,  and  that  it  waa 
of  his  busineas  to  inquire  about  them  ; 
prove  that  he  was  not  concerned  in  it,  but  wif 
very  mach  troubled  st  so  base  a  thing,  and  that 
he  would  not  be  instrumental  to  carry  us  nwiy 
ngninit  otir  wills,  if  the  wind  and  the  weather 
would  permit,  he  would  set  us  on  shore  agiun, 
though,  as  it  blowcd  then,  the  wind  being  at  south- 
west, and  a  hard  gale,  and  that  tbcy  were  already 
OS  far  as  the  Orkneys,  it  was  impossible. 

But  the  captain  was  the  same  mzm  ;  ho  told 
him  that,  let  the  wind  blow  how  it  would,  be 
ought  not  to  carry  us  away  against  oor  consent* ; 
and  as  to  his  preletices  of  his  owners  and  the 
likc.it  was  saving  of  nothing  to  him,  for  it  was  he, 
the  captain,  that  carried  us  away,  and  that  what- 
ever ro^fuc  trepanned  us  on  board  ( now  he  knew  it) 
he  ought  no  more  to  carry  us  away  than  murder  Ui; 
and  that  he  demanded  to  be  set  on  shore,  or  else 
he,  the  captain,  was  a  thief  and  a  murderer. 

Tlte  captain  continued  mild  still ;  and  then  I 
put  in  with  an  argument,  that  bad  like  to  have 
brought  us  all  Ijack,  if  the  weather  had  not  really 
hindered  it ;  which,  when  I  camo  to  undcrttaod 
sea  affairs  better,  I  found  was  indeed  so,  and  that 
it  had  been  impossible.  I  told  the  captain 
I  was  sorry  that  my  brother  was  so  warm, 
that  our  usage  jvasxillanous,  which  he  ooi  " 
deny  ;  then  I  took  up  the  air  of  what  my 
did  not  agree  with  :  I  told  him  that  we 
not  pcaple  to  he  sold  for  slaves,  that  thotigh 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  in  a  cireumstADCe  tlMl 
obliged  us  to  conceal  ourselves,  having  disfralMA 
nuraelvcs  to  get  out  of  the  army,  as  being  not 
willing  to  go  into  Flanders,  yet  that  we  weft 
men  of  substance,  and  able  to  discharge  ourselves 
from  the  service  when  it  came  to  that ;  and,  lo 
convince  him  of  it,  I  told  him  I  would  giv« 
sufficient  security,  to  pay  *20/.  a-piecc  f< 
brother  and  myself;  and  in  as  short  time 
could  send  from  the  place  he  should  put  In  to 
London,  and  receive  a  return ;  and.  to  ^how  (hut 
I  was  able  to  do  it,  I  pulled  out  tny  bill  for  ML 
from  the  gentleman  of  the  custom-house,  tad 
who,  to  my  infinite  .<;atisfaction,  hr-  '  ■'"■••  "=  <tooa 
as  he  saw  the  bill.     He  wa**  asi  ;liU, 

and  lifting  up  his  hands,  "  By  w  li  rafl," 

says  he,  "  were  yon  brought  hither  I" 

"  As  to  that,"  Hiys  I,  "  we  have  told  you  (bv 
story,  and  we  add  nothing  to  it  j  but  wc  inusi 
upon  it,  that  you  will  do  tin's  justice  to  vik  now." 
"  Well,"  says  be,  "  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  but  1 


euuiot  answer  putting  back  the  ship ;  neither,  if 
li  could."  says  he,  "  ii  it  practicable  to  be  done." 
While  thu  diacourae  lasted  the  two   Scotch- 
Bui  and  the  other  Englishman  were  silent ;  but 
H  I  seemed  to  acquiesce,  the  Scotchmen  begon- 
lo  talk  to  the  mme  purpose,  which  I  need  not 
Rpeat,  and  had  not  mentioned,  but  for  a  merry 
Mssoge  that  followed.     After  the    Scotchmen 
'  said  all  lh«!y  could,  and  the  captain  still  told 
they  mu.Ht   Kubmit, — "  And  will  you  then 
ry  us  to  \  irjjinia  ?"     "  Yes,"  saj-s  the  captain.  [ 
"  And  will  we  be   sold,"   says   the    Scotchman, 
"  when  we  coroc  there  ?"    "  Yes,"  says  the  cap- 
tain.    "  Why  then,   sir,"   says  the   Scotchman, 
the  devil  will  have  you  at  the  hinder  end  of  thu  | 
bsTgain."  "  Say  you  so,"  says  the  captain  smiling ;  t 
*"  aell,  well,  let  the  devil  and  I  aiouo  to  Ofrree 
About  that :  do  you  be  quiet,  and  behave  civilly  I 
joa  should  do,  and  you  shall  be  used  as  kindly,  | 
ifcolli  here  and  there  too,  as  I  can."     The  poor  i 
Scotchmen  could  say  little  to  it,  nor  I,  nor  any 
of  us ;  for  we  saw  there  was  no  remedy,  but  to 
leave  the  devil  and  the  captain  to  agree  among  | 
ttemaetvca,  as  the  captain  hod  said,   as  to  the 

ly  of  it. 

>  Hum,  ia  short,  we  were  all,  I  say,  obliged  to 
but  my  captain,  who  was  so  much  the 
obatinatc  when  he  found  that  I  hod  a  fund 
•Qch  an  otTrr  upon,   nor  could  dl  my 
iODS  prevail  with  him :  the  captain  of  the  ^ 
and  he  hud  many  pleasant  dialogues  about  | 
in  the  rest  of  the  voyage,   in  which  Jack 
trvated  hira  with  any  language  but  that  of 
and  villain,  nor  talked  of  anything  but 
his  revenge  of  him :  but  I  omit  that  | 
ugh  ver}-  diverting,  as  being  no  part  of ' 
•tory. 
short,   the  wind  continued  to  blow  hard, 
tlioagb  very  fair,   till,  as  the  seatiien  saiA,  vm , 
'Ws  jpsst  the  Islands  on  thu  nortli  of  Sootland, 
lOd  that  we  began  to  steer  away  westerly  (which 
lesaie  to  understand  since),  as  there  was  no  land 
*ny  way  for  many  hundred  livgues,  so  we  hud  ' 
no  remeidy  but  putiencc,  and  to  foe  easy  as  we ' 
miM;  only  my  surly  Captain  Jock  continued  the  ' 
■Be  nkan  all  the  way. 

Wc  had  a  very  good  voyage,  no  storms  all  the 

ny,  and  a  northerly  wind  almost  twenty  days 

t^ytrthtT  ;  so  that,  in  a  word,  we  made  the  capes 

of  Virginia  in  two  and  thirty  day^  from  t!n>  day 

We  fleered  west,  as  1  have  said,  which  was  in  the 

thtitude  of  OU  degrees,  30  minutes,  being  to  the 

■orth  of  tlic  kic  of  Great  Britain ;  and  ttils  they 

id  was  a  very  quick  passage. 

Nothing  material  happened  to  me  during  the 

;  and  indeed,  when  I  came  there,  I  was 

to  act  in  so  narrow  a  compass,  that 

_  very  materia)  could  present  itscit 

When  we  come  ashore,  which  was  in  a  great 

ivcr,  which   they  call   I'otomack,  the   captain 

',ed  us,    but  me  moro  particularly,  whether  I 

■njrtblng   to    propose   to  him  now  ?     Jack 

ered  "  Yes,  I  have  something  to  propose  to 

u.  captain ;  that  is,  that  I  have  promised  you 

cut  your  throat,  and  dcj^end  upon  it  I  will  bo 

good  as  my  word."    "  Well,  well,'  siiys  the 

^>tafai,  "if   I  can't   help  it,  you  shall;"  so  he 

tied  away  to  mo.     1  understood  him  ver)-  well 
t  he  meant ;  but  I  wfu  now  out  of  the  reach 
\,utj  relief;  and  us  for  my  note,  it  was  now  but 


a  bit  of  paper  of  no  value,  for  nobody  enuld 
receive  it  but  myself.  I  saw  no  remedy,  and  to 
talked  coldly  to  him  of  it  as  of  a  thing  1  was  in. 
different  about ;  and  indeed  1  was  grown  indifTe- 
rcnt,  for  I  con^ercd  all  the  way  on  the  voyage, 
tliat  as  I  was  bred  a  vagabond,  bod  been  a  pick- 
pocket and  a  soldier,  and  was  run  from  my 
colours,  and  that  I  liad  no  settled  abode  in  the 
world,  nor  any  employ  to  get  anything  by,  except 
that  wicked  one  1  wils  bred  to,  which  had  the 
gallows  at  the  heels  of  it,  I  did  not  see  but  that 
thia  service  might  be  as  well  to  me  as  other  busi- 
ness; and  this  I  was  particularly  satisfied  with, 
when  they  told  me,  that  after  I  had  served  out 
the  five  years'  servitude  I  should  have  the 
courtesy  of  the  country*  (as  they  colled  it),  that 
is,  a  certain  quantity  of  land  to  cultivate  and 
plant  for  myself.  So  that  now  I  was  like  to  be 
tjrought  up  to  something  by  which  I  might  live, 
without  that  wretched  thing  called  stealing, 
which  my  very  soul  abhorred,  and  which  I  had 
given  over,  as  I  have  said,  ever  since  that  wicked 
time  that  I  robbed  the  poor  widow  of  Kentish 
Town. 

In  this  mind  I  was  when  I  arrived  at  Mrginia ; 
and  so.  when  the  captain  inquired  of  me  what  I 
intended  to  do,  and  whether  I  had  anything  to 
prop<isc  (that  is  to  say.  he  meant  whether  I  would 
give  him  my  bill,  which  he  wanted  to  be  fingering 
verj'  much),  I  answered  coldly,  "  My  bill  would 
be  of  no  use  to  me  now,  for  nobody  would  advance 
anything  upon  it ;  only  this  I  would  say  to  him, 
that,  if  he  would  carry  me  and  Captain  Jack  back 
to  England,  and  to  London  again,  I  would  pay  him 
the  21)^.  oil'  my  bill  for  each  of  us.  This  he  had 
no  nund  to ;  "  For  us  to  your  brother."  says  he, 
"  I  would  net  take  him  into  my  ship  for  twic« 
'Jiil. ;  he  b  such  a  hardened,  desperate  villain,*' 
says  he,  "  I  should  be  obUged  to  carry  hifn  in 
irons  as  I  brought  him  hither." 

Thus  we  partedwith  our  captain,  or  kidnapper, 
call  him  as  you  will.  We  were  then  delivered  to 
the  merchants,  to  whom  we  were  consigned,  who 
again  disposed  of  us  as  they  thought  tit,  and  in  a 
few  days  we  were  separated. 

As  lor  my  Captain  Jack,  to  make  short  of  the 
story,  that  desperate  rogue  had  the  good  luck  to 
have  a  very  easy,  good  mai^tcr,  whose  business 
and  good  humour  he  abused  very  much  ;  and,  in 
particular,  took  an  opportunity  to  run  away  with 
a  boat,  which  his  master  entrusted  him  and 
another  >vith,  to  carry  some  provisions  down  the 
river  to  another  plantation  widch  he  had  there. 
This  boat  and  provi.sions  they  ran  away  with,  and 
sailed  north  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay  (as  they 
call  it),  and  into  a  river  culled  Susquehanna,  and 
there,  quitting  the  boat,  they  wandered  through 
the  woods,  till  they  came  into  Pennsylvania,  from 
whence  they  made  shift  to  get  passage  to  New 
England,  and  from  thence  home  :  where,  falling 
in  among  his  old  companions,  and  to  the  old 
trade,  he  was  at  length  taken  and  hanged,  about 
a  month  before  I  came  to  London,  which  waa 
near  twenty  years  afterward. 

My  part  was  harder  at  the  beginning,  though 
better  at  the  latter  end  ;  I  was  ihsposed  of  (that 
is  to  say,  sold)  to  a  rich  planter,  whose  name 
was  Smith,  and  with  me  the  other  Englishman, 
who  was  my  fc'llow-dei-eTter,  that  Jack  brought  to 
mc  when  we  went  off  from  Dunbar 
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Wo  were  now  fellow-iervanta,  and  it  was  our 
lot  to  be  carried  up  a  smnll  rircr  or  crock,  which 
ftJU  into  Potomack  river,  about  eight  miles  from 
the  great  river.  Here  wo  were  brought  to  the 
plantation,  and  put  in  among  about  fifty  servants, 
SA  well  Dcgroea  as  others;  and  l>cing  delivered  to 
the  bead  man,  or  director  or  manager  of  the  plan- 
tation, he  took  core  to  let  us  know  that  we  muit 
expect  to  work,  and  very  hard  too ;  for  it  wa«  for 
that  purpose  his  master  bought  icrvants,  and  for 
no  other.  I  told  him,  very  nubmissivcly,  that 
since  it  was  our  misfortune  to  come  into  cuch  a 
miwrable  condition  a«  n'c  were  in,  we  expecte<l 
no  other ;  only  we  d^ircd  we  might  bo  shonptl 
our  buitiitcas  und  be  allowed  to  learn  it  gruduully, 
since  ho  might  be  sure  wo  had  not  been  used  to 
labour ;  and,  I  added,  that  when  he  knew  poiti- 
culorly  by  what  methods  we  were  brought  and 
betrayed  into  such  a  condition,  ho  would  perhaps 
see  cause  at  least  to  show  us  that  favour,  if  not 
more,  This  I  spoko  with  such  a  mo^'ing  tone  as 
gave  him  curiosity  to  inquirt'  into  the  particulars 
of  our  story,  which  I  gave  him  at  large,  a  little 
more  to  our  advantage,  too,  than  ordinary. 

This  stor>',  as  I  hoped  it  would,  did  move  him 
to  a  sort  of  tenderness;  bnt  yet  ho  told  \is  that 
his  master's  businosa  must  be  done,  and  that  he 
expected  we  must  work  as  above ;  that  he  could 
not  dispense  with  that  upon  any  account  what- 
ever. Accordingly  to  work  wo  went;  and  indeed 
we  had  three  hard  things  attending  ut;  namely, 
we  worked  hanl,  lodged  bard,  and  fared  hard. 
Tbo  first  1  had  been  an  utter  stranger  to,  the  last 
1  could  shitl  well  enough  with. 

During  this  scene  of  !ife  I  had  time  to  reflect 
on  my  post  hours,  and  upon  what  I  hud  done  hi 
the  world ;  and  though  I  had  no  gre^t  cupucity 
of  making  a  clear  judgment,  and  very  Utile  ro- 
flection  from  conscience,  yet  it  made  some  im- 
pression upun  mu ;  and,  particularly,  t}iat  I  was 
brought  into  this  miserable  condition  of  a  slave, 
by  some  strange  directing  power,  as  a  puuishment 
for  the  wickedness  of  my  younger  years ;  and  this 
thought  was  iacrooscd  upon  the  following  occa- 
sion :  the  master,  whose  service  I  wos  now  cn- 
gttged  in,  was  a  man  of  substance  and  figure  in 
the  country,  and  had  abundance  of  servants,  as 
well  negroes  iia  English ;  in  all,  I  think,  ho  had 
near  two  hundred,  and  among  so  many,  as  some 
grew  every  year  infirm  and  unable  to  work,  others 
went  off"  upon  thoir  time  being  expired,  and  others 
died  ;  and  by  these  and  other  accidents  the  num- 
ber would  dimioish  if  they  were  not  often  i>e- 
oruitcd  and  filled,  and  this  obliged  him  to  buy 
more  every  year. 

It  happened  while  I  was  horc  that  a  ship 
arrived  ft-om  London  with  several  servants,  and 
among  tbo  rest  were  seventeen  troiisportc*!  felons, 
some  burnt  in  the  hand,  others  not;  eight  of 
whnm  my  master  bought  for  the  time  spectiicd  in 
the  warrant  for  tbeUr  trajisportation  respactively, 
lorac  for  a  longer,  aotat  a  shorter  term  of  years. 

Our  master  was  a  great  man  in  the  country, 
and  a  justice  of  p(>ace,  though  he  seldom  oanw 
down  to  the  plontntioh  whoro  I  was ;  yet.  as  the 
a«w  servants  were  brought  on  shore,  and  deli- 
»OTctl  at  our  plantation,  his  worship  came  tliilher. 
In  a  kind  of  stnte.  to  sec  and  receive  them.  When 
they  were  brought  befor*?  him,  1  was  called,  among 
other  svrvants»  at  a  kind  of  guard,  to  take  then 


into  custody,  after  he  had  seen  Uwai, 
carry  them  to  the  work.     They  «crc  bp 
a  guard  of  seamen  from  the  ship,  and  the 
mate  of  the  ship  came  with  tbem,  and  ileli«a«l| 
them  to  our  master,  with  the  warrant  for  1 
transportation,  as  above. 

When  his  worship  had  read  over  the  wairaat^J 
he  colled  tlii-m  over  by  their  namea,  one  bf  ( 
and  ha\'ing  let  them  know,  by  his 
warrants  over  again  to  each  man  rea|i 
that  he  knew  for  what  offences  they  were  ( 
ported,   he  talked  to  every  one  separatdf  < 
gravely;  let  them  know  bow  much  (Axonr  1tq\ 
had  received  iu  being  saved  from  the  gafloe^l 
which  the  law  had  appointed  for  their  er' 
that  they  were  not  sentenced  to  be  trasmgrtal,! 
but  to  be  hanged,  and  that  transportatwaval 
granted  them  upon  their  own  request  aod  hoiii 
petition. 

Then  he  laid  before  them,  that  tbc^  mghl  to 
look  upon  tho  life  they  were  just  a|EO«ag  to 
upon  as  just  beginning  the  worid  agite:  t 
they  thought  6t  to  be  diligent  and  sober,  tl^j 
would  (after  the  time  they  were  ordered  to  i 
was  expired)  be  encouraged  by  the  oanstHi 
of  the  country  to  settle  and  plant  fi»rtbeiMaiHit| 
and  that  even  he  himself  would  be  so  " 
thorn,  that,  if  he  lived  to  see  any  of 
their  time  faithfully  out^  it  was  ha 
assist  his  servants  in  order  to  their  settUacI 
country,  according  as  thoir  behaviour  naigl 
from  him ;  and  they  would  see  and  know 
planters  round  about  them,  who  dow  arai* 
good  circumstances,  and  w1m>  fonoetir 
iiis  !!ervants  in  tho  tame  condition  with 
i'omc  from  the  same  place  (that  is  to  aar] 
gate ;  and  some  of  them  hod  thi;  man 
their  hands,  but  were  now  very  boneK 
lived  iu  very  good  repute. 

Among  tho  rest  of  bis  new  aervonta  be 
a  yaun>;  fellow  not  above  seventeen  or 
years  of  age,  and  his  warrant  montiaaad 
was,  though  a  young  man,  yet  an  eJd 
that  bo  had  been  several  times  eoni 
had  been  mpitod  or  pardoned,  but  still 
tinucd  on  incorrigible  pickpocket ;  that  the 
for  which  he  was  now  transported,  wi 
ing  a  merchant's  pocket-book,  or  letter 
of  his  pocket,  in  which  were  bills  of 
a  very  great  sum  of  money ;  that  be 
wards  received  the  money  upon  sosne  oC  tka  I 
but  that  going  to  a  goldsmith  in 
I  with  another  bill,  and  having  demanded  Ibi 
he  was  stopped,  notice  having  been  gimi 
loss  of  them  ;  that  he  was  condaaaM^  ti  die  s^" 
the  felony,  and  being  90  well  known  far  as  s^ 
otfcndcr,  hod  ccrtainlv  died,  but  the  taierchA 
upon  his  earnest  application,  had  obtalMdtktf 
he  should  be  transported,  on  eoaditkm  thai  !• 
restored  all  the  rost  of  his  bOla,  wfaicb  be  kitf 
done  accordingly. 

Our  master  talked  a  long  tfane  to  this  yoaf 
fellow ;  mentioned,  with  some  lurprise,  that  br^ 
young  should  have  follonod  Mieh  a  wi«dk«d 
so  long  as  to  obtain  the  name  of  an  oU  ~ 
at  so  young  an  age  ;  and  that.lie  should  be  tfyW 
incorrigible,  whii'h  is  to  (ignify  that,  ooteilb^ 
standing  his  being  whiot  two  or  three  titoti,  w£ 
■everal  tknes  punished  by  hnpTJaontt,  andoMi 
bamt  in  the  band,  yet  nothing  wauU  do  bin  i^ 
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gaoAi  bat  ttwit  h«  wba  BtiJl  the  tame.  He  talked 
hjL;  ■    ■    .  ■     ir^  this  boy,  and  told  him,  God 

but  i  Itim  from  the  (fallows,  but 

hu  j  liL'livt-red  huo  from  the  oppor- 

tui  niitting  the  same  sin  ngaia,  and  put 

it  li  ''•T  to  live  on  honeat  life,  which  ptT- 

h»f»  be  ku«w  not  how  to  do  before ;  and  thoagh 
MHaa  pwrt  of  his  life  now  might  be  laborious,  yet 
b*  ought  to  look  on  it  to  be  no  more  than  being 
p«lt  out  apprentice  to  on  hone«t  tnide,  in  which, 
when  he  caine  out  of  hi^  time,  he  might  be  able 
Id  set  up  for  hinisclf,  and  live  honestly. 

Then  be  told  him  that,  while  he  was  a  ■errant, 
be  would  have  no  opportuoit)'  to  be  dishonest,  to 
..wbeo  he  come  to  be  for  himself  he  would  have  no 
aa  to  it ;  and  so,  oflera^eat  many  other 
things  said  to  him  aitd  the  rest,  they  were  i 

'.  was  o«cocdin|i;ly  moved  at  this  di»cour*e  of 
'  matter's,  as  anybody  would  Judge  1  must  bo, 
M  it  was  4lirecte'd  to  such  a  young  rogue,  bom  , 
et  and  bred  up  a  pickfrni-kot,  like  myielft  for  | 
jbt  all  my  master  said  was  spoken  to  me, 
■Moetitnet  it  came  into  my  head,  that  sure  i 
I  naster  was  some  extraordinary  man,  and  he  I 
'  all  thinfr*  that  ever  I  hud  done  in  my  life. 
i^But  I  wns  surprised  to  the  lust  degree,  when 
Tnj  moster,  diimis:iing  all  the  rest  of  us  tcrvonts.  I 
otnted  at  me,  and  speaking  to  his  head  t-lork, 
^"  says  he,  "  bring  that  young  fellow  hitlier 

been  near  a  year  in  the  work,  and  I  had 
H  to  well,  that  the  clerk,  or  head  man,  dther 
rac,  or  did  really  beliet'e  that  I  behaved 
li :  but  I  wns  terribly  frightened  to  hear 
led  out  aloud,  jnst  as  they  used  to  call  for 
bad  done  some  misdemeanor,  and  were 
t«  l«  Whed,  or  otherwise  corrected. 
I  come  in  like  a  malefactor  indeed,  and  thought 
jDoAed  like  oue  just  taken  in  the  Ihct,  and  car> 
before  the  justice ;  and  indeed,  when  I  come 
for  I  was  carried  into  an  inner  room,  or  por- 
,  in  the  house  to  blin ;  his  discourse  to  the 
was  in  a  large  hall,  where  he  sat  in  a  seat 
like  a  lord  judge  upon  the  bench,  or  a  petty  king 
upon  his  throne. 

N^"hen  I  came  in,  I  say,  he  ordered  his  man  to 
withdraw,  and  ]  standing  half  naked  and  bare- 
beuM,  with  my  haugh,  or  boc,  in  my  hand  (the 
fOMini  and  figure  I  was  in  at  my  work),  near  the 
Qoor,  he  bade  me  lay  down  my  hoe,  and  come  near- 
er ;  thea  be  began  to  look  «  little  less  stern  and 
lortble  than  1  bmded  hint  to  look  before,  or,  per- 
^  !■(•»  both  hte  oountennncc  then  and  before  might 
^H  to  my  imafteation,  ilitr«ring  from  what  they 
'niUy  were;  for  wcdo  not  always  judge  those 
Ihingt  by  the  real  temper  of  the  person,  but  by 
lbs  neasurc  of  our  apprehensions. 

Hark  yc,  young  man,  how  old  are  you  ?"  nys 
master,  and  so  our  dialogue  began. 
JacA^  "  Indeed,  sir,  I  do  not  know." 
Afcti.  "  What  is  your  name  ?  " 

M.  "  They  call  me  Colonel  here,  but  my 
is  Jack,  ao't  please  your  worship." 
aL.  "  But  pr'j-theo  what  is  thy  name  ?" 
k.  "Jack." 

»L  "  ^^~bat!  is  thy  Christian  name,  then, 
and  ihy  simame  Jack  ?" 
"  Truly,  sir,  to  t<-ll  your  honour  the  truth, 
little  or  DolLii^  of  myself,  nor  what  my 


true  name  is ;  but  thus  1  have  been  called  ever 
since  I  remember ;  which  is  ray  Christian  name, 
or  which  my  simanie,  or  whether  1  was  ever 
christened  or  not,  I  cannot  tell. " 

Matt.  "  Well,  however,  that's  honestly  an- 
swered. Pray,  how  cnme  you  hither,  and  on  what 
account  ore  you  made  a  servant  here  T' 

Jack.  "  I  wish  your  honour  could  have  patience 
with  me  to  hear  the  whole  story  ;  it  is  the  hardest 
and  most  unjust  thing  that  ever  coroo  before 
you," 

Magi.  **  Say  you  so  ?  tell  it  me  at  large  then ; 
I'll  hear  it,  1  promise  that,  if  it  be  on  hour  long." 

This  encouraged  me,  and  I  began  at  my  being 
a  soldier,  and  being  persuaded  to  desert  at  Dun. 
bar,  and  gave  him  all  t)ie  particulars,  as  thc>-  arc 
related  above,  to  the  time  of  my  coming  on  snore, 
and  the  captaia  talking  to  me  about  my  bill  after 
I  arrived  nere.  He  held  up  his  hands  several 
times  as  I  went  on,  expressing  his  abhorrence  of 
the  usage  I  had  met  with  ot  Newcastle,  and  In* 
quired  the  name  of  the  moster  of  the  ship ;  ••  Por." 
said  he.  "  that  cuptain,  for  all  his  smooth  wnrds, 
must  be  a  rogue."  So  I  told  him  his  nnnie,  and  the 
name  of  the  ship,  and  he  took  it  down  in  his 
book,  and  then  we  went  on. 

Ma*l.  "  But  pray  answer  me  honeitly,  too,  tu 
another  question  ;  what  was  it  made  you  so  much 
concerned  at  my  talking  to  the  boy  there,  the 
pickpocket  ?" 

JacA.  "  Ant  please  your  honour,  it  moved  me 
to  hear  you  talk  ho  kindly  to  a  poor  slave. " 

Matt.  "  And  was  that  all ;  tpeak  truly  now  ?" 

Jack.  "  No,  indeed,  but  a  secret  wish  came 

into  my  thoughts,  that  you  that  were  so  good  to 

I  such  a  creature  as  that,  could  but  one  way  or 

other  know  my  cise,  and  titat  if  you  did,  you 

would  certainly  pity  me,  and  do  something  for 

Mast,  "  Well,  but  there  was  nolhbig  in  his 
case  that  hit  with  your  own,  that  made  you  so 
affected  with  It,  for  I  saw  tears  come  from  vour 
eyes,  and  it  was  that  made  me  call  to  speak  to 
you. " 

Jack.  "  Indeed,  sir,  1  have  been  a  wicked  idle 
boy,  and  was  left  desolate  in  the  world ;  but  that 
boy  is  a  thief,  and  condemned  to  be  hanged ;  I 
never  wa.s  before  a  court  of  justice  in  my  life." 

Miust.  "  Well,  1  won't  examine  you  too  far; 
if  you  were  nevt»r  licfore  a  court  of  justice,  and 
arc  not  a  criminal  transported,  I  have  nothing 
farther  to  inquire  of  you.  You  have  been  ill 
used,  that's  certain,  and  was  it  that  that  aflectcd 
you  ?" 

Jack.  "  Yea,  indeed,  please  your  honour :"  (wo 
all  called  him  his  honour  or  his  worship. ) 

Mast.  "  Well,  now  I  do  know  your  case,  what 
COM  I  do  for  you  ?  You  speak  of  a  bill  of  94L  of 
which  you  would  have  given  the  captain  40/.  for 
yoar  liberty ;  have  you  that  bill  in  vour  keeping 

Btffl?" 

JWA.  "  Yes,  sir,  here  it  is,"  (1  pulled  It  out  of 
the  waistband  of  my  drawers,  where  1  always 
found  means  to  preserAe  it,  wrapped  up  in  a 
piece  of  i>apvr,  and  pinned  to  the  wairtband,  and 
yet  almost  worn  out  too  with  nden  pinning  and 
removing,  w>  I  gave  it  to  him  to  rend,  and  he 
read  it. ) 

Ma*t.  "  And  is  this  gentleman  in  beiof  that 
gave  you  the  bill  ?* 


Jack.  "  Ypk,  sir,  he  was  fJlv«,  unU  in  good 
health,  when  I  came  from  London,  which  you 
may  tw  by  the  date  of  the  bill,  for  1  came  away 
thp  nest  day." 

Ma.lL  "  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  captain  of 
the  ship  was  willing  to  get  this  bill  of  you,  when 
you  came  on  ghorc  here.' 

Jack.  "  I  would  have  given  it  into  his  pnascs- 
•ion,  if  he  would  have  carried  roe  and  my  brother 
bark  attain  to  EoKlantl,  and  hiwc  taken  what  he 
aikeil  fur  us  out  of  it." 

Mimt.  "  Ay,  but  he  knew  better  than  that  too ; 
he  knew,  if  he  had  any  friends  lliere,  they  would 
cull  him  to  un  accuunt  fur  wh-it  he  hod  done  ;  but 
1  wonder  he  did  not  take  it  from  you  while  you 
were  at  sea.  cither  by  fraud  or  by  force. " 

JfH-k.  "  He  did  not  attempt  that  indeed." 

Mati.  "  Well,  young  man,  1  have  a  mind  to 
try  if  I  can  do  you  any  service  in  this  case.  On 
my  word,  if  the  money  can  bo  paid,  end  you  can 
get  it  safe  over,  I  mij^lit  put  you  in  a  way  how  to 
be  a  better  man  than  your  master,  if  you  will  be 
honest  and  diligent" 

Jack.  "  As  I  behave  myself  in  your  torvico, 
lir,  vou  will,  I  hope,  judge  of  the  rest." 

Aifut.  *•  But  perhaps  you  hanker  after  recnrn- 
iog  to  England." 

Jack.  "  No,  indeed,  sir,  if  I  can  but  get  my 
bread  honestly  here,  I  have  no  mind  to  go  to 
En(;land,  for  I  know  not  how  to  jfct  my  bread 
there  ;  if  I  had,   1  had  not  listed  for  a  soldier." 

Mrt*t.  "  Weil,  but  I  must  ask  you  some  ques- 
tions aboot  that  part  hereafter ;  for  'tis  indeed 
something  strange  that  }'ou  should  list  for  a  sol- 
dier when  you  had  94L  in  your  pocket." 

Jack.  "  I  shall  give  your  wors^hip  as  particular 
account  of  that  as  I  have  of  the  other  part  of  my 
life,  if  yon  please,  but  'tis  very  long." 

Mali.  "  Well,  we  will  have  that  another  time ; 
but  to  the  ease  in  hand;  are  you  willing  I  should 
send  to  anybo<ly  at  London,  to  talk  with  that 
gentleman  that  gave  you  the  bill ;  not  to  take  the 
money  of  him,  but  to  ask  him  only  whether  he 
has  so  much  money  of  yeurii  in  his  handft  f  and 
whether  he  will  part  with  it  when  you  shall  give 
order,  and  send  the  bill,  or  a  duplicate  of  it? 
that  is,"  says  he,  "  the  copy ;"  and  it  was  well  he 
did  «tay  so,  for  I  did  not  understand  the  word 
duplicate  at  oil. 

JacL  "  Yes.  sir.  I  will  give  you  the  bill  itself, 
if  you  please,  1  can  trust  it  with  you,  though  I 
could  not  with  him." 

MoAt.  "  No,  no,  youQK  nton,  I  won't  take  it 
from  you." 

Jack.  "  I  wish  your  worship  would  please  to 
keep  it  for  me,  for,  if  1  should  lose  it,  then  I  am 
quite  undone." 

Miint.  "  I  will  keep  it  for  you,  Jack,  if  you 
will,  but  then  you  shall  have  a  note  under  my 
hiUid,  signifying  that  1  have  it,  and  will  return  it 
you  upon  demand,  which  will  be  as  safe  to  you 
«•  the  bill :   1  won't  take  it  else." 

So  I  gave  my  ma-^ter  the  bill,  and  he  gave  me 
bis  note  for  it ;  and  be  was  a  faithful  steward  for 
me.  ai  you  will  hear  in  its  place.  After  this  con- 
ference I  was  dismissed,  and  went  to  my  work, 
but,  about  two  hours  Aft«r,  the  steward,  or  the 
nvrrseer  of  the  plantation,  came  riding  by.  and, 
coming  up  to  roc  as  I  was  at  work,  pulled  a 
bottle  out  uf  his  pocket,  and,  calling  me  to  him, 


gave  vae  a.  dram  of  rum  ;  when,  in  good  mauMi^J 
I  had  taken  but  a  little  sup,  he  held  it  out  ta  i 
again  and  b.ide  me  take  another,  and  ipoke  mt, 
drous  civilly  to  me,  quite  otherwise  thao  he  i 
to  do. 

This  encouraged  me  and  ho»rtcn«!  me  vrTf\ 
much  ;  but  yet  [  had  no  partirulnr  v>'  ' 
thing,  or  which  way  1  should  havi?  n\r 

A  day  or  two  after,  wbca  we  were  aii  gouie  < 
to  our  work  in  the  morning,  the  overseer  i 
me  to  him  again,  and  gave  me  a  dram  andai 
])ie('c  of  bread,  and  bade  me  come  ofT  fnxn  i 
work  about  one  o'clock,  and  come  to  him  tAl 
house,  for  he  must  speak  with  me. 

When  I  came  to  him,  1  came,  to  be  sore,  i 
the  ordinary  habit  of  a  poor  half-naked 
"  Come  hither,  young  man,"  says  he,  "  and  i 
me  your  hoe. "     When  I  gave  it  him,  ••  WdL^ 
says  he,  "  you  are  to  work  no  more  in  this  | 
tation." 

I  looked  surprised,  and  as  if  I  w«a  fHgbtmAl 
"What  have  I  done,  sir,"  said  I,  "aodt 
am  1  to  be  sent  away  ?" 

"  Nay,  nay,"  s»y%  he,  and  looked  very  pltt- 
santly ;  "  do  not  be  frightened,  'tis  for  yuar  |mA 
'ds  not  to  hurt  rou  ;  I  am  ordered  to  mske  m 
overseer  of  you,  and  you  sltall  be  a  slan  » 
longer." 

"  Alas  V  says  I  to  him,  "  I  an  overseer !  I  as 
in  no  condition  for  it.  1  hare  do  clothci  to  p* 
on,  no  linen,  nothing  to  help  myself." 

"  Well,  well,"  says  he,  *'you  may  be  M'-' 
used  than  you  are  aware  of;  come  t 
mc."  So  he  led  me  into  a  vast  gre.-it  ' 
or  rather  set  of  warehouses,  one  wiilim 
and  calling  the  warehouse-keeper, 
he,  "you  must  clothe  this  man,  and 
everything  necessary,  upon  the  foot  of 
five,  and  give  the  bill  to  me;  our  muta  kal 
ordered  me  to  allow  it  in  the  acc«mpt  ttf  ibeMtfj 
plantation."  That  was,  it  seems,  tne  pltntiWl 
where  1  was  to  go. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

I  BTl'MnLE  AT  THE  THRKSHOLD  OF  MV  MKW  I 
— 1  srVDT  TO  aFNDF.R  Till  NtOHOM  01 
WITHOl'T  rUMISttllENT,  AMD  St  CCUU>— 001  I 

TKa     VISITS     THK     PLANTATIOM COSTTI 

WITH   HIH 1  UAIN    HIS    OOOO    CIIAOU   KOI 

MOR£ riUEI.ITY  Of  A  NKORO.' 

AccoRDiNGLT,  the  n-orehousr-kcepcr  cwtUI 
into  an  inner  Marehouse,  where  were  acsenll 
of  clothes  of  the  sort  his  orders  mcatjoaodkl 
were  plain,  but  good  sort  of  dathe^  riai^yf 
being  of  a  good  broad-ciotb,  about  1  It.  •  [ 
England,  and  with  this  he  gave  mc 
.shirts,  two  pair  of  shoc»,  stockinipt  and  gk 
hat,   six  neckcloths,  and,  in  short, 
could  want ;  and  when  he  had  l<Hikt><l  evu 
out,  and  fitted  them,  he  letsmc  ■ 
by  ilS4^1f.      "  Here,"  says  ho,  "  y:' 
and  come  out  a  gentk-man  ;"  a::     . 
ried  everything  iuto  the  room,  unit,  «HLan 
door,  bid  me  put  them  on.  which  1  did  i 
ingly  ;  and  Dow  you  nuiy  t>clieve  that  I  { 
hope  for  something  better  than  ordioitry. 

In  a  little  while  after  this  came  the  or 
and  gave  nie  joy  of  my  oent  clothea,  and  i 
I  must  go  with  him ;  so  I  was  carried  to  t 
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ion,  larger  tfaan  that  whrre  t  worked  be-  \ 
-and  where  there  were  two  rtvorsoeri,  or 
one  within  doora  ami  two  without.  This 
removed  to  another  plantation,  and  1  was 
d  there  in  his  room  ;  thnt  i«  to  say,  a«  the  | 
without  doors,  and  my  business  was  to  look  : 
the  servants  and  negroM,  and  take  tare  that  i 
did  th^ir  busineii,  provide  their  food,  and, 
ort,  both  povcm  ana  direct  them, 
vas  elevated  to  the  hi;.'h<M<t  ili'grce  in  my 
|hta  at  this  advanecnient,  and  it  is  impossible 
s  tn  express  the  joy  of  my  mind  upon  this 
an ;  but  there  came  a  difficulty  upon  me 
shocked  me  so  violently,  and  went  so  against 
ry  natnre,  that  I  really  had  almost  forfeited 
^oce  about  it,  and,  iu  oil  appearance,  the 
of  our  miuter,  who  had  been  so  {rencrous 
and  tliiii  was,  that  when  I  entered  U|K}n 
iCe,  I  had  a  horse  given  me.  and  a  long 
whip,  like  what  we  coll  in  England  a  hunt- 
iip.  The  horse  was  to  ride  up  and  down 
cr  the  plantation  to  sec  the  servants  and 
ea  did  their  work,  and  the  plantation  being 
fge,  it  could  not  be  done  on  fotit,  at  leaft  so 
and  so  effectua]ly  as  was  required  ;  and  the 
-wfam  was  given  roe  to  correct  and  lash  the 
■IM  servants  when  they  proved  negligent 
ic,  or,  in  short,  were  guilty  of  any 
This  part  turned  the  vcrj-  blood  within 
and  I  could  not  think  of  it  with  any 
that  I,  who  wo-s  but  yesterday  a  servant 
bke  them,  and  under  the  authority  of  (be 
should  Hft  up  my  hand  to  the  cruel  work 
niv  terror  but  the  day  before.  This, 
i  not  do ;  insomuch  that  the  negroes 
,  and  I  had  soon  so  much  contempt 
■uthority  that  we  were  all  in  disorder, 
ingratitude  of  their  return  for  the  com- 
I  showed  them  proioked  mn,  1  eonfess, 
tic  hardened  my  heart ;  and  I  began  with 
IS,  Tho  of  whom  I  was  obliged  to  cor- 
thought  I  did  it  most  cruelly ;  but 
cd  them  till  every  blow  I  gtnick  them 
and  I  was  ready  to  faint  at  the  work, 
laughed  at  me.  and  one  of  them  had 
ce  to  say  behind  my  back,  that,  if  he 
ipping  of  me,  he  would  show  me  better 
to  whip  a  negro. 
'eU.  however,  I  had  no  power  to  do  it  in  such 
l>arous  manner  as  I  found  it  was  necessary 
iVC  it  done,  and  the  defect  began  to  be  a  de- 
nt to  our  master's  business,  and  now  I  began 
■I  to  see  that  the  cruelty  so  much  talked  of 
in  Virsrinia  and  llarbodoes  and  other  eolo. 
in  whipping  the  negro  HlavcK,  wag  not  so 
1  '•-  -  ■  *o  the  tyranny  and  pa.<tsion  and 
I'lnglidi  as  had  been  reported ;  the 
ing  accounted  to  bo  of  a  cruel  dis- 
lion.  and  really  are  not  so;  but  that  it  is 
to  the  brutality  and  obttlnate  temper  of  tho 
t,  tvho  cannot  be  managed  by  kindness  and 
tesy,  but  must  be  ruled  ivith  a  rcwi  of  iron, 
n  tvith  feorpions,  as  the  Scripture  calls  it, 
nudl  Ik"  iiM'd  as  they  do  use  them,  or  they 
i  rise  and  murder  nil  their  masters,  which, 
irambffrs  considered,  would  not  be  hard  for 
to  do  if  they  bad  arms  and  ammunition 
le  to  the  rage  and  cruelty  of  their  nature. 
I  began  to  see  at  the  some  time  that  this 
«f  the  negroes  was  not  rightly  ms- 


noged ;  that  they  did  tiot  take  the  t>est  coarse 
with  them  to  miike  them  sensiWe  cither  of  mercy 
or  punishment  ;  und  it  «ii»  evident  to  me  that 
even  the  worst  of  those  tempers  might  be  brought 
to  a  compliance  without  the  la.-ih,  or,  at  least, 
trithout  JO  much  of  it  as  they  generally  inflicted. 

Our  master  wn«  rvally  a  man  of  humanity  him- 
self, and  was  sometimes  no  full  of  tcndemera  that 
he  would  forbid  the  severities  of  hi*  overseers  and 
stewards ;  but  he  saw  the  necessity  of  it,  aud  was 
obliged  at  last  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  his 
upper  servants ;  yet  he  would,  often  Lid  ibetn  be 
merciful,  and  bid  them  consider  the  difference  of 
the  constilntion  of  the  bodies  of  the  negroes; 
ionip  being  less  able  to  bear  the  tortures  of  their 
punishment  than  others,  and  some  of  them  less 
obstin;ite  too  th;in  others. 

Howe\'cr,  somebody  was  go  officious  as  to  in- 
form him  against  roe  upon  this  occasiim  ;  and 
let  him  know  that  f  neglected  his  alfiiii-s,  and 
that  the  servants  were  under  no  government :  by 
which  nieanji  his  plantation  was  not  duly  managed, 
and  that  ."dl  tilings  were  in  disorder. 

This  was  ahea\7  charge  for  a  young  overseer, 
and  htH  honour  came  like  a  judge,  with  all  his 
attendants,  to  look  into  things,  and  hear  the 
cause.  However,  he  was  so  just  to  me,  as  that, 
before  he  censured  me,  he  resolved  to  hoar  roc 
fully,  and  that  not  only  publicly  but  in  private 
too ;  and  ttie  lost  part  of  this  was  my  particular 
good  fortune  ;  for  as  he  had  formerly  allowed  mo 
to  speak  to  him  with  freedom,  so  1  had  the  like 
freedom  now.  and  had  full  liberty  to  explain  and 
defend  myself. 

1  knew  nothing  ol  the  complaint  against  me 
till  I  had  it  from  his  own  mouth  ;  nor  anything 
of  his  coming  till  I  saw  him  in  the  very  planta- 
tion, viewing  his  work,  »md  viewing  the  several 
pieces  of  ground  that  were  ordered  to  be  new 
'planted ;  and  after  he  hod  rode  all  round,  and 
seen  things  in  the  condition  which  they  were  to 
be  seen  in ;  how  everything  was  in  its  due  order, 
and  the  servants  and  negroes  were  nil  at  work, 
and  everytliing  appearing  to  his  mind,  ho  went 
into  the  house. 

As  I  saw  him  come  up  the  walks  I  ran  towards 
him,  and  made  my  homage,  and  gave  him  mj 
humble  thanks  for  the  goodness  he  had  showed 
me,  in  takiAg  me  from  the  miserable  condition  I 
was  in  before,  and  etnployinK  and  entrusting  mc 
in  his  business ;  and  be  looked  pleasant  enough, 
though  he  did  not  say  much  at  first,  and  I 
I  attended  htm  through  the  whole  plantation,  gave 
him  an  account  of  everything  as  he  went  along, 
answered  all  his  objections  and  intjuiriei  every- 
where in  such  a  manner,  as  it  seems,  he  did  not 
expect,  and,  as  be  acknnwleilgeJ  afterwards, 
everjthirg  was  very  much  to  his  satisfaction. 

There  was  an  overseer,  as  I  observed,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  plantation,  who  was.  though  not 
ov(>r  mp,  yet  in  a  work  superior  to  mine ;  for  his 
business  was  to  see  the  tobacco  paeke^i  up,  and 
deliver  it  either  on  board  the  sloops,  or  other- 
wise, as  our  mast(T  ordired.  and  to  rrceivo 
English  goods  from  the  grand  warehouse,  which 
was  at  the  other  plantation,  because  that  was 
nearest  the  water  side  ;  and,  in  short,  to  keep 
the  R<^comptK. 

litis  oversoer,  an  honest  and  upright  man, 
made  no  complaint  to  him  of  bis  bu6ine«  being 
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neglected,  as  above,  or  of  anylhing  liko  it,  though  ' 
he  inquired  of  liim  about  it,  and  that  very  stricll}  , 
too.  I 

I  should  have  said,  that  aa  he  rode  over  the 
plantation,  he  came  in  hia  round  to  thn  place 
where  the  servants  were  usually  corrected,  wh«!n 
they  had  donn  any  fault ;  and  there  stood  two 
nf<f(roes,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  them,  as  it 
were  under  tcatcnce ;  and  when  he  come  near 
them,  ihcy  rdl  on  their  knees,  and  made  pitifuL 
ugns  to  him  for  mercy.  ''  Alus  !  alas  T  says  he,  | 
turning  to  me,  "  why  did  you  brinf»  roc  this  way  'i 
I  do  not  love  such  sights,  what  must  I  do  now? 
1  must  pardon  them :  prithee,  what  ha%°e  Ihey 
done  ?"  I  told  him  the  particular  oiTi'nces  which 
they  were  brought  to  the  place  for ;  one  had 
stolen  a  bofilo  of  rum,  and  had  made  himself, 
drunk  with  it,  and  when  he  was  drunk,  had  don(>  | 
a  great  many  mad  thin^^s,  and  had  attempted  to' 
kncM^k  one  of  the  white  servant's  brains  out  with 
a  handspike :  but  that  the  white  man  had 
avoided  the  blow,  and,  striking;  up  the  ne^To's ; 
lii-els,  had  ?.;i«ed  him,  and  brought  him  prisoner , 
thither,  where  he  had  lain  all  ni^cht ;  and  that  I ; 
had  told  him  he  was  to  be  whipped  that  day,  and 
the  next  three  day*,  twice  every  day. 

"  And  could  you  be  so  cruel  7"  says  his 
honour,  "  why  you  would  kill  the  poor  wretch  ; 
and  »o,  besides  the  blood  which  you  would  have 
to  aoswer  for,  you  would  loso  me  a  lusty  man 
nrgro,  which  cost  me  at  least  30/.  or  4U/.  and 
bring  a  reproach  upon  my  whole  plantation  ;  nay,  i 
and  more  than  that,  some  of  them  in  revenge 
would  murder  me,  if  ever  it  was  in  their  power,"  I 

"  Sir,"  says  1,  "  if  those  fellows  are  not  kept  I 
under  by  violence.  I  believe  you  arn  salisfit'd ! 
nothini^  is  to  be  done  with  them;  and  it  is  re- 
port«>d.  in  your  works,  that  I  have  been  rather 
their  jest  than  their  terror,  for  wont  of  using 
them  as  they  deserve  ;  and  I  was  resolved,  hoif 
much  soever  it  is  agoin.st  my  own  disposition, 
that  your  service  should  not  sufTer  for  my  un- 
■eaaonable  forbearance  ;  and  therefore,  if  I  bad 
scourged  him  to  death — " — "  Hold,"  says  ho,  "  no,  I 
no,  by  no  means,  no  such  severity  in  my  bounds ;  1 
remember,  young  man.  you  wcrts  once  a  servant, ' 
deal  at  you  would  acknowledge  it  would  be  just 
to  deal  with  you  in  his  case,  and  mingle  always 
some  mercy  ;  I  dpstru  it,  and  It't  the  "consi'quence 
of  U'ing  too  gentle  be  placed  to  my  account." 

This  was  as  much  as  I  could  desire,  and  th« 
mure,  because  what  passed  was  in  public,  and 
Several,  both  negroes  and  white  servants,  as  well 
OS  the  particular  persons  who  had  accused  me. 
heard  it  all,  though  I  did  not  know  it.  "  k  cruel 
dog  of  an  overseer,"  sayn  one  of  the  white  aer- 
vnnts  behind,  "  he  would  have  whippi-d  poor 
bullet-head  (so  they  called  the  negro  that  was  to 
be  punished)  to  death,  if  his  honour  had  not 
kaupenod  to  come  to-day." 

liowe\'er,  I  ur|?cd  the  notorious  crimo  this  fcl- 
low  was  guilty  of,  and  the  danger  there  was  in 
sufh  '"'■-^-■•i-Tnrc,  from  the  refractory  and  incor- 
rii;  jf  the  neprops,  and  pn-xiird  a  Utile 

til''  nf  mjdiing  examples ;  but   he  said, 

"  Well.  Mell,  do  it  the  next  time,  but  not  now;" 
to  I  »aid  no  more. 

The  other  fellow's  crime  was  trifling  compared 
with  this  ;  and  the  m.istcr  went  forward,  tiilklncr 
of  it  to  roe.  and  I  following  him,  till  we  came  to 


the  house ;  when,  after  he  bad  been  sat  iloms  I 
whilfl,  he  called  roe  to  him  ;  and,  not  safliHtafj 
my  aix-users  to  come  near,  till  he  bad  bew4  i 
defence,  ho  began  with  me  thtis. 

Matt.    "  Hark  ye,  young  man,  I  imist  bn«J 
some  discourse  with  you.      Yourcondirt  ist 
plained   of  since  I  set  you  over  'iteij 

I  thought  your  sense  of  the  oh;  id  I 

on  you  would  have  secured  your  u; '^.-i-uc*  nil 
faithfulness  to  me." 

Jack.  "  I  am  very  sorry  any  complaint  ih 
be  made  of  me.  because  the  obligatioo  I  an  ■ 
to  your  honour  (and  which  I  fredy  oonfcs*)* 
bind  me  to  your  interest  in  the  slroDgeit  nil 
imaginable  ;  and,  however  I  may  have 
my  business,  I  am  sure  I  have  not 
neglected  it." 

Mast.  "  Well,  I  shall  not  condemn  ym  I 
out  hearing  you.  and  therefore  1  called  yM  I 
now  to  toll  you  of  it." 

Jack.  "  I  humbly  thank  j'our  honour; 
but  one  petition  more,  and  that  is,  that| 
know   my  accusation;  and,   if  you  pi 
accusers." 

Matt.  "  The  first  you  shall,  and  that  fa  4b | 
reaaoa  of  my  talking  to  you  in  privatA;  mit 
there  is  any  need  of  a  further  hearing,  yoai' " 
know  your  accusers  too.  i -tr*  si 

with  is  just  contrary  to  •  ired 

just  now,  and  therefore  yo„   ......  ;  .uust  ( 

a  new    undcr<itnnding  alvout  it.   for   I  tti 
was  too  cunning  for  you,  and  now  1 1 
have  been  too  cunning  for  me." 

Jack.  "  I  hope  your  honour  will  not  be 
that  I  do  not  fully  undcrstjind  you." 

Maul.   "  I  believe  you  do   mit ;  ruma, 
honestly,  did  you  really  intend  ('■  «Iim.  ( 
negro  twice  a  day  for  four  day  ■ 
to  say,  to  whip  him  to  death,  for  M\ 

been  the  English  of  it,  and  the  cud  ufii.' 

JacJi.  "  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  gneaii^ij 
believe  !  know  the  charge  that  is  brought!    '^ 
me ;  and  that  your  honotir  hot  been  toU^  1 
have  been  too  gentle  with  the  ni'irrf..-.»  ■<! 
wit  h  otlicr  servants ;  and  that  «  : 
to  be  used  with  the  aircustoro>  u 
country,   I  have   not  given  thetn    huJf 
and  that  by  this  means  they  are  carrJesai 
business,   uiid    that  your  plantation  is 
looked  after,  and  the  like." 

Must.  "  Well,  you  guess  right :   ifo  on.' 

Jack.  "  The  first  part  of  tin- 
but  the  last  I  deny ;  and  npp'-:< ' 
strictest  examination  into  .  .' iL" 

MaM.  "  If  the  last  part  ti^,  1 1 

be  glad  the  first  were  :   for  it  »uuiu  uv  i 
satisfaction  to  me  that,  my  bustDeas  aot^ 
neglected  nor  our  safety  endangered, 
wretches  could  be  umhI  with  more  ItunMiiltnl 
cruelly  is  the  aversion  of  my  nature,  and  Hut 
only  uncomfortable  thing  that  uUeoda  OW  ii  ■| 
my  prosperity." 

Jaci.  "  I  freely  acknowledge,  sir,  thai  lltilj 
it  wan  impossible  fur  nu*  to  bring  myscV  to  I*  ' 
terrible  work.     How  could  I.  that  was  MJ 
come  out  of  the  terror  of  it  myself,  and 
the  day  before  been  n  pf>"r,  naked, 
vunt  myself,  and  mii;''  tfirrvir  < 

the  same  condition  --  could  I  aw  Ob  I 

(showing  a  horscwh.,-,   u,....:^  weapon  •••J 
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laked  flnh  of  my  fenow-a^rvaiita  M  well  as  fel- 
ow  crcetorcs?  At  (cast,  «ir,  when  my  duly 
nade  (t  absolotcly  nP0i.iu<«ry,  I  vouM  not  do  it 
rilhont  the  utmust  horror.  1  besoech  you  ytnr- 
lon  me  if  I  havi'  such  a  tpniierneis  !ii  my  imtnre, 
bat  though  I  mlfiM  be  fit  to  be  yotiT  gcrvnnt,  I 
itn  iorapablc  of  b<'mg  an  executioacr,  having 
laeo  ail  oftciidcr  mrsi-ir." 

Iffirf.  '*  Well,  but  liow  then  can  my  burincioi 
jnc  ;  Olid  how  will  this  tcrribl*;  ob*tinarv  of 
who,  they  toll  me,  can  be  no  othcr- 
t  governed,  be  kept  from  nfg1«ct  of  their  work, 
fcn  Inwlcnce  and  rebellion  ?" 
fk.  "  This  brinn*  me,  sir,  to  the  latter  part 
Ibv  defence  ;  and  here  I  hope  your  honour  will 
m  puaaed  to  call  my  accuftor&,  or  that  you  will 
[lv«  yourrelf  the  trouble  of  taking  tho  exactcst 
tfew  of  your  plantation,  and  «ce,  or  let  thi-m  show 
'ou,  if  anything  it  neglected,  if  your  business  has 
uffcrcd  in  anytliinp,  or  if  your  negroes  or  other 
crraats  are  noder  less  government  than  they 
trere  before;  and  if, on  the  contrar)-,  I  have  found 
tut  that  happy  «ocrel  to  have  ^ood  order  kept, 
]»e  business  of  the  pLuitntion  done,  and  that  with 
and  dispatch,  and  tliat  the  neirroes  are 
in  awe,  the  natural  temper  of  tbcnn  sub- 
and  the  safety  and  peace  of  your  family 
(<d.  as  well  by  gentle  means  as  by  rough,  by 
trate  correction  m  by  torture  and  barbarity, 
'  a  due  awe  of  just  dlR-iplloe  as  by  the  horror  of 
BHlSbrable  torment*,  I  hope  your  honour  will 
liat  sin  to  my  chorgc." 

'  No,  indeed ;  you  would  be  the  ntoetac- 

Tinanagcr  that  ever  I  employed;  but  how 

Tdfles  this  cons!»t  with  the  cruel  seotCQCC  you 

.  on  tlio  poor  fellow  that  b  in  yoar  eon- 

holo  yonder,  who  was  to  be   whipped 

tbnm  in  four  days? 

**  Very  well,  sir;  first,  sir,  he  remains 
the  terrible  apprehensions  of  a  punishment 
vere  as  no  nepro  ever  hud  before  ;  ThLs  fellow, 
*itb  your  leuve,  I  intended  to  reloiuic  to-morrow 
riUtant  any  whipping  at  all,  after  talking  to  him 
n  my  way  about  his  oflence,  and  raising  in  his 
nind  a  sense  of  the  value  of  pardon ;  and  if  this 
nakea  him  a  better  servant  than  the  severest 
rhipping  will  do,  then  I  presume  you  would 
*"        I  have  gained  a  point." 

Ay,  hut  what  if  it  should  not  be  so  7 

fellows  have  no  sense  of  gratitude." 

ek.  "  That  is,  .<iir,  bcrausc  they  arc   never 

Bned ;  if  they  offend,  th'y  never  know  what 

is,  and  what  then  have  they  to  be  grate- 

L  JoMt.  "  Thou  art  in  the  right  indeed  ;  where 
Berc  is  no  mercy  shown,  there  ie  no  obligation 
upon  them." 

leJk.  "  Besides,  sir,  if  they  have  at  any  time 

let  go,  which  is  very  seldom,  they  arc  not 

the  cose  is ;    they  take  no  pains  with 

to  Imprint  principles  of  gratitude  on  their 

to  tell  thrm  what  kindness  is  shown  them, 

they  arc  indebted  for  it,  and  what  they 

gain  in  the  end  by  it. " 

aft.  "  But  do  you  think  such  nsnge  would 

Wwrld  It  make  any  impression  ?     You  per- 

■  it  would,  but  you  sec  'tis  against 

'tion  of  the  whole  coiintr)-." 

L^rc  arc,  it  may  be,  public  and  na- 


tional mistakes  and  errors  in  conduct,  and  this 
tooM." 

Maat.  "  Have  you  tried  it  ?  You  eannot  sat  It 
Is  a.  mistake  till  you  have  tried  and  proved  It'  to 
be  so." 

Jack.  "  Your  whole  pUnt.\lion  is  a  proof  of  it. 
This  vet)'  fellow  had  never  acted  as  he  dM  if  he 
had  not  gotten  rum  in  his  hcnd,  and  been  out  of 
the  government  of  himself;  ^«  that  indeed  all  the 
ofik!ncc  I  ought  to  have  punished  him  for  had 
been  that  of  stealing  a  bottle  of  rum,  iind  drinking 
it  all  up ;  in  whk;}i  r.ise.  like  Noah,  he  di<l  not 
know  the  strength  of  it,  and  when  he  had  it  in  his 
head  he  was  a  madman,  he  was  as  one  rttging 
and  distracted ;  so  that,  for  all  the  rest,  he  (te- 
served  pity  rather  than  puni.«hmcnt." 

3/o*7.  "  Thou  art  richt,  certainly  right,  and 
ihou  wilt  be  a  rare  fellow  if  thou  canst  bring 
these  notions  into  practice  :  I  wish  you  had  tri««i 
it  upon  any  one  particular  negro,  that  I  might 
see  an  example ;  I  would  give  &00L  it  could  be 
brought  to  bear." 

Jac/t.  "I  desire  nothing,  sir,  but  yonr  favour 
and  the  advantage  of  obliging  you  ;  I  will  show 
you  on  example  of  it  among  your  own  negroes, 
and  all  the  plantation  will  acknowledge  it." 

Moat.  "  S'ou  make  my  very  heart  glad  within 
me.  Jack ;  if  yon  can  bring  this  to  pass,  I  here 
give  you  my  word  I'll  not  only  give  you  your  own 
freedom,  but  make  a  man  of  you  for  this  world  as 
long  OS  you  live." 

Upon  this  I  bowed  to  hitn  very  reroectfully, 
and  told  him  the  following  story.  Tnerc  If  n 
negro,  sir.  in  your  plantation,  who  has  been  your 
servant  several  years  before  I  came ;  he  did  a 
fault  that  was  of  no  great  consequence  in  itself, 
but  perhaps  would  have  been  worse  if  they  had 
indeed  gone  farther,  and  I  Iwd  him  brought  into 
the  usual  ploee  and  tied  him  by  the  thumbs  for 
correction,  and  he  was  told  that  he  should  l>e 
whipped  and  pickle<l  in  a  dreadful  manner.  After 
1  had  made  proper  impressions  on  his  inind  of  the 
terror  of  his  punishment,  and  fotmd  Ihnt  be  was 
suffli-Jently  humbled  by  it,  I  went  into  the  house 
and  caused  him  to  be  brought  out,  jast  as  they  do 
when  they  go  to  correct  the  negroes  on  such 
occasions  :  when  he  was  stripped  and  tied  up,  he 
had  two  lasbes  given  him  that  were  indeed  very- 
cruel  ones,  and  1  called  to  them  to  hold.  "  Mold," 
said  I  to  the  two  men  that  had  just  begun  to  lay 
on  upon  the  poor  fellow,  "  hold,"  said  1 ;  "  let  niu 
talk  to  him." 

So  he  was  taken  down.  Then  I  began  and 
represented  to  him  how  kind  you.  that  were  lits 
great  master.*  IhmI  been  to  him;  that  )ou  had 
never  done  him  any  harm,  that  you  had  nsetl 
him  gently,  and  he  had  never  been  brought  to 
this  punishment  In  so  ntany  years,  though  he  li:id 
done  some  faults  before  ;  that  this  was  a  notorious 
ofTrnce,  for  he  had  stolen  some  mm,  and  m.idc 
himself  and  two  other  negroes  drunk.nind.f  and 
had  abused  two  women  negroes  who  had  bus- 


*  So  the  ncgrors  call  (hn  owaer  of  the  plantntiooi 
or  at  IfBKt  so  thry  collrd  hini,  Itcnause  he  was  a 
grrut  man  in  tl>e  countiy,  having  xhrm  or  four  targe 
plaatatioDS. 

■f  To  be  drunk  in  a  nrgrn  is  to  he  mod  ;  for  when 
they  tret  mm  tlii»y  Rfi-  *iir»e  than  nixing,  and  fit  to 
dii  any  mnoner  of  mischiefi, 
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'tis  uJl  a  beMT  icene  of  negro  life  to  mc,  and  very 
inosinK." 

Jack.  "  For  a  good  while  ho  itood  as  if  ho  had 
been  thunderstnu'k  nnd  Ntupid  -,  but,  looking' 
itrndily  nt  me,  though  not  ^paakini;  a  word,  iit 
lost  he  tnuttera  to  himscir,  with  a.  kind  of  u  taugh, 
— "  Ay,  ay,"  says  he,  "  Mouchut  see,  Mouchat  no 
we :  me  wakcf,  mo  no  wakoe ;  no  hangcc,  no 
honj^ee ;  ho  live  truly,  very  live  ;"*  and  then  on  a 
■adden  be  runs  to  mo,  snntt'hes  mc  away  as  if  I 
had  been  a  boy  of  ten  yoara  old,  and  takr'it  me  up 
upon  his  back,  nnd  runs  away  with  me,  till  I  was 
fain  to  cry  out  to  hira  to  stop  ;  then  he  sets  mc 
down,  and  looki  at  roe  a^^in,  then  ftJIs  a  dancing 
about  me,  lu  if  be  bad  been  bewitched,  just  as 
you  have  »ccn  them  dn  about  Ihcir  tvivcg  luid 
chlldn^n  whon  they  are  merry. 

Well,  then  he  be^^an  to  talk  with  me,  and  t«Id 
mo  what  they  had  laid  to  him,  how  I  was  to  be 
hunted.  "  Well,"  say<  I,  "  Mouchat,  and  wo  uld 
you  have  been  aatitfied  to  be  hansred  to  uve 
mc  ?"  "  Ye»,  yes,"  says  he,  "  be  tmly  hangee  to 
beggee  you." 

"  But  why  do  yoa  love  me  w  well*  Mouchat?" 
Boid  I. 

"  Did  yon  no  beggee  mc,"  he  say«,  "nt  the 
^eat  master  ?  You  ftavcc  me,  moke  g;rent  master 
muchce  f^riod,  much(«  kind,  no  whipp«e  me  ;  mu 
DO  forget  ;  me  be  whipped,  be  hanged,  that  you 
DO  be  hanged ;  mc  die  that  you  no  die ;  me  no  let 
any  bad  be  with  you  all  while  that  mc  live." 

Now,  sir.  your  honour  mar  judge  whether  kind- 
MO)  wtll  managed,  would  not  ob%c  thcM  peo- 
ple Bi  well  as  cruelty  ;  and  whether  there  arc 
pn'ndplcs  of  gratitude  in  them  or  oo. 

Mast.  "  But  wh.it,  then,  con  bo  ttie  reaaoo 
that  wo  never  belie \'ed  it  to  be  so  before?" 

JacM.  "  Truly,  sir,  I  fear  that  Mouchat  gave 
the  true  reason." 

Magt.  "  W1)at  was  that,  pray  ?  that  we  were 
too  cruel  ?" 

Jack.  "  That  they  never  had  any  mercy  showed 
thcni ;  that  they  never  tried  them  whether  they 
wouUl  be  irmlefu!  or  no  :  that  if  they  did  a  fiiult, 
they  were  never  spared,  but  punished  with  the 
utmost  cruelty ;  so  that  they  had  no  passion,  nu 
offpotion  to  not  upon,  but  thot  offoar,  which  ne- 
c<'ssiiriJy  broujrht  hatred  with  it  j  but  that,  if  thi-y 
were  used  with  conipiission,  they  would  serve  with 
nfTection  as  well  as  other  servants:  nature  is  the 
same,  and  reason  governs  in  just  proportions  in 
all  crcotures ;  but,  hoviug  never  been  let  Uistc 
what  mercy  is,  they  know  not  how  to  act  from  a 
principle  of  love." 

Maft.  "  I  am  convinced  it  is  so ;  but  now,  pray 
tell  me,  how  did  you  put  this  in  practice  with  the 
poor  negroes  now  in  bonds  yonder,  when  you 
posved  such  a  cruel  sentence  upon  them,  that 
they  should  be  wWpped  twiw  n-doy  forfourdays 
together ;  was  that  showing  mercy  ?" 

Jock.  "  My  method  was  just  the  some ;  and  if 

yoa  please  to  inquire  of  Mr ,  your  other 

•ervani,  you  will  be  satisfied  that  it  was  so ;  for 
We  agreed  upon  the  some  measures  as  I  took 
with  Mouchat ;  namely,  first  to  put  them  into 
the  utmost  horror  and  apprehensions  of  the 
rruclest  punishment  that  they  ever  heard  of,  and 
thereby  enhance  the  value  of  their  pardon,  which 
was  to  come  as  from  yoursdf,  but  not  without 
our  great  iatereeMioD  -,  Ibeo  I  was  to  argue  with 
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them,  and  work  upon  their  reason,  lo 
mercy  that  was  show-''  •' —  ■ -ik  deep  ixrt»ttdir 
minds,    and  give  hi  -  <^taiM ;    ntphli 

the  meaning  of  gratiti  '  m,  and  tkeoalMa 

of  an  oblit^ation,  and  the  like,  as  I  had  dooe  srilk 
Mouchat." 

Matt.  "  I  am  answered ;  your  methiod  is  ( 
tainlv  right,  and  I  desire  you  may  go  on  wittkl 
fnr  i  desire  nothing  on  this  aide  beavrn 
than  to  hiivc  all  my  negroes  serve  me  fVom 
ciples  of  gratitude  for  my  kindnew  to  them : 
abhor  to  be  (ctxnd  like  a  lion,  like  a  tyrant ; ' 
is  a  violence  upon  nature  every  way,  and  is  d 
most  disagreeable  thing  in  the  world  to 
rous  mind." 

JiirJk.  **  Bat,  sir,  I  am  doubtftil  that 
not  believe  that  I  intended   to  act   tfans 
those  poor  fellows;  I  beseech   you   to  send 

Mr ,  that  he  may  tell  you  what  we   I 

agreed  on,  before  I  speak  with  him." 

Afitsl.  "  What  reason  have  I  to  donbt  thai?" 

Jack.  "  I  hope  you  have  not ;  but  I  should  ]m 
verv  sorry  you  should  think  mc  capable  of  es» 
euUng  such  a.  soatcncc  as  you  ha.vc  heard  as 
own  I  bad  passed  on  them,   and  tKftre  can  br  t 
way  eBectually  to  clear  it  up  but  this." 

MaiL  "  Well,  seeing  you  put  so  much 
upon  it,  he  shall  be  called  for." 

He  was  accordingly  called,  aod  b«i 
1  by  the  master  to  tell  the  moasurea 
coDcertod  between   us  for  the  ptuusbmeat 
I  management  of  those  negroes,  he  gaTe  it  jast ) 
j  I  hod  done  before. 

Jta^  "  I  hope,  sir,  you  are  now  not  only  i 
I  tisQed  of  the  truth  of  the  aceeunt  I  (psve. 
to  the  methed  w«  had  agreed  on ;  but  ol 
being  so  proper,  and  to  likely  to  hi 
end." 

Mat.  "  I  am  fully  satisGed,  and  ahall  be  l 
to  sec  that  it  answers  the  end ;  for,  as  I  lisN 
suid,  nothing  can  be  more   agrocAbU  la 
nothing  has  so  muoli  robbed  tne  of  thecuoUb 
all  my  fortunes,  as  Uie  cruelty  used,  ia  xmy  i 
on  the  bodies  of  those  poor  sLurea." 

Jack.  "  It  is  certainly  trrong.  air;  it  fel 
only  wrong,  as  it  is  baiiwrouaamd  emrl,  kaUM 
wrong  too,  as  it  is  tho  worst  way  of 
and  of  having  your  busfaiosa  6am*." 

Magt.  "  It  is  my  avorsion,  il  fills  Miy  wery  ( 
with  horror ;   1  believe,  if  I  should  come  by  mi 
Lhey  were   using  those  cruoltiea  'Cwi    tlm 
creotures,  I  should  cat  her  sink  down  ai  the  ( 
of  it,  or  fly  into  a  rage,  and  kill  the   fcllo* 
did  it,  though  it  is  done  too  by  ny  own  i 
rity. "  ^ 

Jitek.  "  But,  sir,  I  dare  say   I  shoQ 
)ou  also  that  it  is  wrong  in  respect  of  I 
and  that  your  business  shall  bo  b 
and  vour  plantations  better  ordawd.  and 
work' done  by  the  negroes,  who  dwdl  be  ( 
by   mercy  cmd  lenity,  than  by  ihotso 
driven  aiid  dragged  by  the  whips  and  Uwi 
of  a  morcilcsa  tomientor." 

Mfut  "  1  think  the  nature  of  the  tUiiv  i . 
for  itself;    doubtless  it  should  be  so,  and  Ifc**  ] 
often  thought  it  woulil  be  so,  aiid  a 
times  wished  it  mipht  be  so ;  but  all  mf  ' 
people  pretended  otherwise,  and  that  H 
possible  to  bring  the  negroes  to  any 
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kifldncu,  and  cotisoquciitly  not  to  an)'  obodienc« 
"■  \o\  e, " 

Jack.   "  It  may  be  true,  sir,  tliat  there  rany  be 

buod  here  nnd  t))orc  a  ne^cro  of  a  sposcIcisb, 

lipid,  sordid  dispMiitioD,  [>orfoctly  unlmctablc, 

Bdocilo,  and  irjcnpiible  of  due  impresMons ;  rs- 

tally  Incapublc  of  the  ecnorosity  of  principle 

liich  1  Bin  s|Ksikin)r  of.    Vou  know  vorj-  well. 

r,  there  arc  tuch  among  (he  Christians,  as  well 

among  the   m'groit ;  whence  eUo  cttmc  the 

proverb,  Thut  if  you  sate  n  thief  from 

Dws,  ho  shall  be  the  tint  to  cut  your 

Bat,  dr,  if  such  a  refractor}-,  indmile 

comes  in  our  way,  bo  must  be  dealt  with, 

by  the  smooth  ways  to  try  him,  then  by  the 

olenl  way  to  break  his  temper,  as  they  break  a 

and,  if  nothing  will  do,  such  a  wretch 

Flliould   be  told  off,   and  others  bought  in  his 

room ;  for  the  peace  of  the  plantation  should  not 

be  broken  for  one  dc-vilish  tera[icred  fellow  :  oiid 

if  this  was  done,  I  doubt  not  you  would  bare  all 

7onr  plantation  carried  on,  and  your  work  done, 

jUtd  not  a  negro  or  a  servant  upon  it,  but  what 

aid  not  only  work  for  you,  but  even  die  for 

if  there  was  an  occasion  for  it,  as  you  see 

lis  poor  iMouchat  would  have  done  for  me." 

3latl.  '•  Well,  ^o  on  with  your  nicnsurcs,  ami 

' 't  ;    I'll  promise  you    I  will  fully 

li  for  it;   I  lonp  to  have  these 
M-e,  in  tny  plantation  especially; 
I  far  olLurs,  let  them  do  ai  they  will." 


CHAPTER  X. 

Mr  MASTEB  CITES   MB    MT    LIBEilTY,   AND   Pt'TS   MB 
IRTO  A    FLAKTATION  FOR  MTSBLf — PROCBBDINOS 

AC  A  rLAMTER 1  GET    MY  BIM,    CASHKD    IS  ],0!f- 

DOX,   AND  A  SORTED  FABCBL  OF  U00D8  SENT  OUT 

TOR  ITS  AMOrNT TUB  GBEATEST  PART  OP  THBM 

ABK   LOST  AT  TUB   MOt'TK  OF  TUB  DAT— ^BIFLEC- 
TI0N8, 

ra  master  bein^  pone,   I  wont  to  the  prison- 
,  and,  first,  I  suffered  them  1o  be  told  that  the 
ma&tcr  had  been  there,  and  that  he  hud 
inclined  to  pardon  them,  till  he  knew  what 
heir  crime  was;   but  then  he  said  it   wna  so 
I  fault  that  it  must  he  punished,    Besides, 
o  that  talked  to  them  told  Ihem  thut  the 
master  said  that  he  knew  if  he  bad  par- 
i  tbem  they  would  but  be  the  worse,  for  that 
_       »  were  never  thankful  for  being  spared, 
.  that  there  were  no  other  ways  (o  moke  them 
but  by  severity. 
One  of  the  jjoor  fellows,  more  sensible  thanthe 
r,  answered,  if  any  negro  be  baddcr  for  being 
3y  used,  they  khould  be  whipped  till  they 
muchec  better;  but  that  he  never  knew 
at,  for  that  he  never  knew  the  negro  be  kindly 

Thb  wu  the  same  thln^  as  the  other  had 

i,  and.  inileni,  was  but  loo  tnie,  for  the  over- 

ers  really  knew  no  such  tliiu;;  as  mercy  ;  and 

Itiiat  noiion,  ui  the  negroes  \.nwji  no  other  way  to 

I  governed  but  by  cru»'lly,  had  been  the  occa> 

an  that  no  oibcr  method  was  ever  tried  among 

tthmn. 

Again,  if  a  slack  hand  had  at  any  time  been 

'^iMtld  ttpoQ  them,  it  had  not  been  ilonc  with  dis. 

CMlka.  or  as  a  point  of  mercy,  and  mnnoj^d 

^ritfa  tbc  aariitaDce  of  ar^mcnt  to  convince  the 


ne{^or«  of  the  nature  and  reason  of  it,  and  itf 
show  them  what  they  ou^ht  to  do  in  rrliim  fop 
it;  but  it  was  perhaps  the  efTecl  of  negligence, 
ill  conduct,  and  want  of  application  to  the  bus{> 
ness  of  the  plantation ;  and  then  it  was  no  woit- 
dcr  that  the  negroes  took  the  adrontiige  of  it. 

Well,  1  carried  on  the  aflair  with  these  two 
negroes,  just  as  I  did  with  Mouchut,  so  I  need 
not  repeat  the  purliculnrs ;  and  they  were  de- 
livered with  iulinjte  acknowledgments  and  thanks, 
even  to  all  the  extravagancies  of  joy  usual  in 
I  those  people  on  such  occasions ;  and  such  was 
the  gratitude  of  those  two  pardoned  fellows,  that 
I  they  were  the  most  faithful  and  most  diligent 
servant's  ever  after  that  belonged  to  the  whole 
plantation,  Mouchat  excepted. 
I  tn  this  manner  I  carried  on  the  ptontatloa 
fully  to  his  satisfaction  ;  and  before  a  year  more 
was  expired,  there  was  scarce  any  such  thing'  aa 
correction  known  in  the  plantation,  except  upon 
a  few  boys,  who  were  incapable  of  the  imprcs> 
sious  that  good  ui^c  would  have  made,  even 
upon  them  too,  tOl  they  had  lived  to  know  the 
diflerence. 

It  was  some  time  after  this  conference  that 
our  irrt'at  master,  as  we  called  him,  sent  for  me 
tigain  to  his  dwelling-house,  and  told  me  he  hod 
hiid  un  answer  from  England  from  his  friend,  to 
whom  he  had  written  about  my  bill,  t  wa«  u 
little  afraid  that  he  was  goint;  to  ask  mc  leave  to 
send  it  to  London ;  but  he  did  not  say  anything 
like  that,  but  told  mc  that  his  friend  had  been 
with  the  (reutleraan,  and  that  he  owned  the  bill, 
and  thut  ho  had  all  the  money  in  his  hand  that 
the  bill  had  mentioned ;  but  that  he  had  pro- 
mised the  youug  man  that  hod  given  him  the 
money  (tneaning  me)  not  to  pay  the  money  to 
anybody  hut  himself,  though  they  should  bring 
the  bill ;  the  reason  of  which  was,  that  1  did  not 
know  who  might  get  the  bill  away  from  me. 

"  But  now,  Colonel  Jack,"  says  he,  "  as  yon 
wrote  him  on  account  where  you  was,  and  by 
what  wicked  arts  you  were  trepanned,  and  that 
it  was  impossible  for  you  to  have  your  liberty  till 
you  could  get  the  money  ;  my  friend  at  London 
has  written  to  mc,  that,  upon  malung  out  a  duo 
copy  of  the  bill  here,  attested  by  a  notary,  and 
sent  to  hira,  and  your  oblig^ation  likcwbe  at- 
tested, whereby  you  oblige  yourself  to  delii-er  the 
original  to  his  order,  after  the  money  is  paid,  be 
will  pay  the  tnoney." 

1  told  him  I  was  willing  to  do  whatever  his 
honour  dirertetl ;  and  so  the  proper  copies  were 
drawn,  as  I  had  been  told  were  required. 

••  But  now,  what  will  you  do  with  this  mooej, 
Jack  ?"  says  he,  smiling ;  "  will  you  buy  yoop 
liberty  of  me,  and  go  to  planting  ?" 

I  was  too  cunning  for  him  now  indeed,  for  1 
remembered  what  he  hod  promised  me  -,  and  t 
had  ton  much  knowledge  of  the  honesty  of  his 
principles,  as  well  as  of  the  kindness  he  had  for 
me,  to  doubt  his  being  as  good  aa  his  word ;  so 
I  turned  all  this  talk  of  his  upon  him  another 
way.  I  know  thut  when  he  asked  me  if  I  would 
buy  my  liberty  and  go  to  nianling,  it  was  to  try 
it  I  would  leave  hitn  ;  so  I  s.iid,  "  As  to  buying 
my  liberty,  sir,  that  is  to  say  going  out  of  your 
service,  I  bad  much  rather  buy  more  time  in 
your  service,  and  I  am  only  unhappy  that  1  have 
but  two  years  to  servo." 


£0 
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**  Come,  come.  Colonel,"  say*  he,  "  don't 
flatter  me ;  I  love  pliiin  denlinut ;  liberty  is  pre- 
cious to  everybody  :  if  you  havp  a  mind  to  have 
your  money  brought  over,  you  rIiijJI  hnvv  your 
liberty  to  begin  for  yourself,  and  t  will  take  care 
you  shall  be  well  used  by  the  country,  and  gel 
you  a  |joo<l  plantation." 

I  still  insisted  that  I  would  not  quit  his  lervicc 
for  the  best  plantation  in  Mnryland  .■  that  he  had 
been  go  good  to  me,  and  I  believed  I  was  so  useful  j 
in  him,  thnt  I  could  not  think  of  it ;  and  at  last, 
1  added,  I  hoped  he  rould  not  believe  but  I  bad 
as  much  (latitude  as  a  ne^^. 

He  smiled,  and  said  he  would  not  be  served 
upon  tbose  terms  ;  th.it  Kc  did  not  forpret  what  he 
had  promised,  nf>r  whnt  I  had  done  in  his  plnnta- 
tion;  and  that  he  was  resolved  in  the  first  place 
to  give  me  my  liberty  :  so  he  pulls  out  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  throws  it  to  me :  "  There,"  says  he, 
"  there's  a  certificate  ofyourconiinsc  on  shore,  and 
being'  ^old  to  mo  for  five  years,  of  which  you  have 
lived  three  with  me,  and  now  you  arc  your  own 
mast«r."  1  bowed,  and  told  him  that  I  was  sure, 
if  I  was  my  own  moitter,  I  would  be  his  servant  as 
loD^  as  he  would  accept  of  my  service ;  and  now 
wo  slmincd  courtesies,  and  he  told  me  I  should  be 
bis  ser\'anl  still ;  but  it  should  be  on  two  condi- 
tions, Ist,  that  he  would  give  me  '301.  a  year  and 
my  board,  for  my  managing  the  plantation  1  was 
then  employed  in ;  and,  '2dly,  that  at  the  same 
time  he  would  procure  tne  .i  new  plantntion  to 
begin  upon  for  my  own  account ;  "  For,  Colonel 
Jock,"  says  he,  smiling,  "  (hough  you  arc  but  a 
young  man,  yet  'iis  time  you  were  doing  some- 
thing for  yourself. " 

I  answered,  that  I  cotilil  do  little  at  a  plantation 
for  myself,  unless  I  neglected  his  busines-S  which 
I  was  resohed  not  to  do  on  any  terms  whatever  ; 
but  that  I  would  serve  him  faithfully,  if  he  would 
accept  of  me,  as  long  as  he  lived.  "  So  you  shall," 
laya  he  again-,  "and  ser^c  yourself  too."  And 
thus  we  parted  for  that  time. 

Here  I  am  to  obser^'c  in  the  general,  to  avoid 
dwelling  too  long  upon  a  story,  that  as  the  two 
negroes,  who  1  dBlivered  from  punishment,  were 
ever  after  the  most  diligent  and  laborious  poor 
fellows  in  the  whole  plantation,  as  above,  except 
Mouchat,  of  whom  I  shall  speak  mnrc  by  and  by, 
so  they  not  only  were  grateful  thcrasoUes  for 
tbcir  good  usage,  but  they  influenced  the  whole 
plantation  :  so  that  the  gentle  usage  and  lenity, 
with  which  they  had  been  treated,  bud  a  thousand 
times  more  influence  upon  them,  to  make  Lhem 
diligent,  than  all  the  blows  and  kicks,  whippings. 
And  other  tortures  could  have,  which  they  had 
beon  used  to,  and  now  the  plantation  was  famous 
for  it ;  so  that  several  other  planters  began  to  do 
the  same,  though  I  cannot  say  it  was  with  the 
some  success,  which  might  be  for  want  of  taking 
paint  with  them,  and  working  upon  their  passions 
la  a  right  manner.  It  appeared  that  negroes  were 
to  be  reasoned  into  things  as  well  as  other  people, 
and  it  was  by  thus  managing  their  reason  that 
most  of  the  work  was  done. 

However,  as  it  was,  the  plantations  in  Maryland 
were  the  better  for  this  uudertaking,  and  they 
are  to  this  day  li-ns  cruel  and  barbarous  to  their 
negroes  than  they  arc  in  Barbuiloci;  ond  Jamaica : 
•XMi  'tis  observed  the  negroes  are  not  in  these 
c<4onies  so  dcspersle,  neither  do  they  so  often 


run.  away,  or  so  often  plot  mischief  agminat  Ibalt 
master,  as  they  do  in  those. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  it,  thai.tf  poaftk^ 
posterity  might  be  persuaded  to  try  gentler 
tliodswith  those  miserable  creatures,  and 
them  with  humanity;  assuring  them,  thai  If 
did  so,  adding  the  common  prudence  that 
particular  case  would  direct  theni  to  for 
the  negroes  would  do  their  work  faithfully 
cheerfully  ;  they  would  not  find  any  of  thai  t»> 
fractorinesa  and  snlienness  in  their  temiKf, 
that  they  pretend  now  to  complain  of ;  bat  they 
would  be  lite  same  as  their  Christian 
except  thnt  they  would  be  the  more 
humble,  and  laborious,  of  the  two. 

I  continued  in  thb  station  between  five 
years  after  tiiis,  and  in  all  that  time  wo  had  not 
one  negro  whipped,  except,  as  I  obserred  IicImi^ 
now  and  then  on  unlucky  boy,  anil  that  caij  far 
trifles.  I  cannot  say  but  we  hnd  some  itt.notividL 
ungovernable  negroes;  but  if  at  >  *'  =•!^^ 
a  (Tended  they  were  pardoned  th<'  • 
manner  as  above  ;  and  the  serond  .     "■■ 

dered  to  be  turned  out  of  (he  plantat.ioa ;  Mad 
this  was  remarkable,  thnt  they  would  tomeat 
themselves  at  the  apprehension  of  bcinj^  iarm&t 
away,  more  by  a  great  deal  than  if  they  had  becs 
to  be  whipped,  for  then  tln-y  were  only  sulUm  and 
heavy;  nay.  at  Icnifth  we  found  the  fe'^r  of  beiaf 
turned  out  of  the  pliU)t.it!on  hart  as  niiicb  *8ea 
to  reform  them,  that  is  to  say,  make  them  warn 
diligent  than  any  torture  would  have  done :  wl 
the  rea.son  was  evident,  namely,  bccAUSc  in  e«r 
plantation  they  were  used  like  men,  in  the  other* 
like  dogs. 

My  ma.ster  owned  the  satisfaction  he 
this  blessed  change,  as  he  called  it,  as  lon^ 
lived ;  and  as  he  was  so  engaged,  by 
negroes  grateful,  he  showed  the  same  prim 
gratitude  to  those  that  served  him.  as  be 
for  in  those  that  he  served :  and  porticul 
mc,  and  so  I  come  briefly  to  that  part. 
thing  he  did  after  giving  me  my  liberty, 
and  making  mc  an  allowance,  was  to 
country  bounty  to  me,  that  is  to  aay,  m 
of  land  to  begin  and  plant  for  myself. 

But  this  he  inunagvd  a  way  by  hinowlf ; 
I  found  afterwards,  took  up,  that  is,  pare 
my  name,  about  three  hundred  acres  of 
more  convenient  place  than  it  would  h«v* 
wise  been  allotted  me  ;  and  this  he  did  hr 
torcst  with  the  lord  proprietor;  <-  ' 

extent  of  ground  marked  out  to  n: 
very  near  one  of  his  own  |il.-m?:ir  vu- 
roade  my  acknowledgment  t-r  il;  ■■  in  Uun   U: 
me  plainly,  that  I  was  not  bth-'l'im  i..  lum 
at  all ;  for  he  did  it  thnt  I  might  not  (>• 
to  neglect  his  business  for  the  corryine 
own,  and  on  that  account  he  would  not 
mc  whnt  money  he   paid,  which,   he 
cording  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  wm 
very  great  sum ;   I  think  about  Mil,  or  ML 

Tluis  ho  very  generously  gave  me  mjr 
advanced  this  money  for  me.  put  me  into  a 
lation  for  myself,  and  gave  me  SOt.  a  yvmr  «i$9 
for  looking  afti:r  one  of  his  own  plantatioa*. 

"  But,  Colonel."  says  he  to  mc,  "ctviof  fM 
this  plantation  is  nothing  at  all  to  j-ou,  if  1 
auist  you  to  sup|iort  it  and  to  carr>  it  oi 
therefore  I  will  give  you  credit  for 


iK«dlTil  to  you  for  the  corrjin^  it  on ;  such  os 

>U,  provisioni  for  scr>-antf,  and  some  servants 

bqpn ;  materials  to  build  out-houfc*.  and  con- 

njencies  of  all  torts  for  the  plantation,  and  to 

bay  bogs,  cowsi,  horses  for  slock,  and  the  \ikv,  and 

in  take  it  out  of  your  cargo,  whiih  wiUcotnc  from 

London,  for  the  money  of  your  bill." 

This  was  highly  obliging  and  very  kind,  and  the 
mope  so,  as  it  afterts-anls  appeared.  Jn  ortler  to 
tbis,  he  sent  two  servonU  of  his  own,  who  were 
evpeotcrs;  as  for  timber,  boards,  planks,  and  dl 
•orts  of  such  lhing«,  in  a  country  almost  all  made 
of  wood,  they  could  not  be  wanting:  thtse  run 
me  up  a  little  wooden  house  in  less  than  three 
weeks'  time,  whore  1  bad  three  rooms,  a  kitchen, 
an  ovt-faouse,  and  two  large  sheds  at  a  distance 
fivMn  the  house,  for  store-houses,  almost  like 
iMnu,  with  stables  at  the  end  of  them  ;  and  thus 

I  was  set  up  in  tbe  woriti,  and,  in  short,  removed 
bf  the  degrees  that  you  have  heard,  from  a  pick- 
poekettoa  kidnapped  miserable  slave  in  Virginia 

'far  Marj'Iand  is  Virginia,  speokirsg  of  them  at 
distance)  ;  then  from  a  slave  to  a  head  officer 
Overseer  of  slaves,  and  from  thence  to  a  master 
Iter. 

bad  no«>  as  above,  a  house,  a  stable,  two 
warrhouscs,  and  aUO  acres  of  land  ;  but,  as  wo 
■BjTt  bore  walls  make  giddy  hussies,  so  I  hod 
neither  axo  nor  hatelitft  to  cut  down  the  trees  ; 
borse  nor  hog,  nor  cow  to  put  upon  the  land ;  not 
«  hoe.  or  a  spade,  to  break  ground,  nor  a  pair 
«f  hon<l»,  but  my  own,  to  go  to  work  upon  it. 

But  heaven  and  kind  masters  make  up  all  thuse 
*hHnft%  to  a  diligent  servant;  and  I  mention  it, 
L>  '  pic  who  arc  either  tran.sported,  or 

c  panned  into  those  places,  arc  gene- 

ra-... ...-  .-lit  to  be  rendered  miserable,  and  un- 
done ;  whr-reas,on  the  nontrury,  1  would  encourage 
•liem,  upon  my  own  exj-jerience,  to  de{>ctid  Ufion 
it,  that  if  their  own  diligence  in  the  time  of  Mrrvice 
^ains  them  but  a  good  character,  which  it  will 
•cftalnly  do  if  they  can  deserve  it,  there  is  not 
tht  poorest  and  mo»t  despicable  felon  that  ever 
srml  over,  but  may,  after  his  time  is  servcdi 
bc^n  for  him.<ielf,  and  may  to  time  be  sure  of 
raising  a  good  plantation. 

For  example,  I  will  now  take  a  man  in  tbe 

■seanest  circumstances   of  a  servant,    who   has 

■erted  out  his   live  or  seven   years     (suppose  a 

tswosported  wretch  for  seven  years):  the  customi 

of  tiie  ptace  was  then  (what  it  is  Aiiirc  I  know 

ikot)  that   on   bis  master's  certifying  that  he  had 

served  bis  time  out  fmthfully,  he  had  fifty  acres 

of  Inid  allotted  him  for  planting,  and  on  this  plan 

he  b«gini. 

j^^Sotne  had  a  horse,  a  cow,  and  three   hogs 

^^Blrea,  or  rather  lent  them,  as  a  stock  fur  the  land, 

^^Bbich  they  made  an  allowance  for  at  a  certain 

^HKm  and  rate. 

HB  Custom  has  made  it  a  trade  to  give  credit  to 
^PiHh  beginners  as  these,  for  tools,  clothcs-oails, 
Itrao^work,  and  other  tilings  necesgar)- for  their 
planting :  and  which  the  persons,  so  giving  credit 
to  tlifOi.  are  to  be  paid  for,  out  of  the  crop  of 
toH.irrn  nhi'^i  they  shall  plant ;  nor  is  it  in  the 
<!•  Acr  to  defraud  the  creditor  of   pay. 

II  <    manner;  and  as  tobiicf^o  is  their 
iK  Dieir  product,  so  all  things  are  to 

I  It   .1  certain  quantity  of  tobacco, 

I'  -    ri;:  io  rated. 


Thus  the  naked  planter  has  credit  at  Ids  be- 
ginning, and  immediately  goes  to  work  to  cure 
the  land  and  plant  tobacco ;  and  from  (his  little 
beginning  have  some  of  the  most  considerable 
planters  in  Virginia,  and  in  .Mrirylond  also,  raised 
themselves;  namely,  from  being  without  a  hat, 
or  a  shoe,  to  estates  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
jxiunds  ;  and  in  this  method,  I  may  oidd,  no  dili» 
gent  man  ever  miscarried,  if  he  had  health  to 
work,  and  was  a  good  roan ;  for  he  oviry 
year  increases  a  little,  and  evcrj-  year  adding 
more  land  and  planting  more  tobacco,  which  is 
real  laonev,  he  must  gradually  incrcoso  in  sub- 
stance, till  at  length  he  gets  enough  to  buy  nc- 
groes  and  other  servants,  and  then  never  works 
himself  any  more. 

In  a  word,  every  Newgate  wretch,  every  des- 
perate forlorn  creature,  tliemost  despicable  ruinod 
man  io  the  world,  has  here  a  fair  opportunity  put 
into  his  hands  to  begin  the  world  again,  and 
that  upon  a  footing  of  certain  gain,  and  in  a  me- 
thod exactly  honest ;  with  a  reputation  that 
nothing  post  will  have  any  effect  upon :  and  iiw 
numernble  people  have  raised  themselves  from  the 
worst  circumstances  in  the  world,  namely,  from 
the  cells  in  Newgate. 

But  1  return  to  my  own  story :  I  was  now  a 
planter,  and  encouraged  by  a  kind  benefactor; 
for,  that  I  might  not  be  wholly  taken  up  with  my 
new  plantation,  he  gave  me  freely,  and  without 
any  consideration,  my  grateful  negro  Mouchat. 
He  told  me  it  was  a  debt  due  to  the  affection  that 
poor  creature  had  always  had  for  me;  and  so 
indeed  it  was.  for  as  tbe  fe'low  would  once  have 
l^ecn  hanged  for  mc,  so  now,  and  to  his  last,  be 
loved  me  so  much,  that  it  was  apparent  he  did 
everything  with  pleasure  that  he  did  for  me; 
and  he  was  so  overcome  of  joy  when  he  heard  that 
he  was  to  be  my  negro,  that  the  people  in  the 
plantation  really  thought  it  would  turn  bis  head, 
and  that  the  follow  would  go  distracted. 

Besides  this,  he  sent  me  two  servants  more,  a 
man  and  a  woman,  but  these  he  put  to  my  oe. 
count,  as  above.  Mouchat  and  these  two  fell 
immediately  to  work  for  me;  and  they  Itegan  with 
about  two  acres  of  laud,  which  hod  but  little  tim- 
ber on  it  at  Hrst,  and  most  of  that  was  cut  dowa 
by  the  two  carpenters  who  built  my  house,  or 
shed  rather,  for  so  it  should  be  called. 

Tliesc  two  acres  I  got  in  good  forwardness,  and 
most  of  it  well  planted  with  tobacco;  though 
some  of  it  we  were  obliged  to  plant  with  garden* 
stuff  for  food  ;  such  as  potatoes,  carrots,  cab- 
bages, pease,  beans,  &c. 

It  was  a  great  advantage  to  mc  that  I  had  so 
bountiful  a  master,  who  helped  roe  out  in  eveir 
case  ;  for  in  this  very  first  year  I  received  a  tenU 
ble  blow  ;  for  my  bilU  as  I  have  observed,  having 
been  copied,  and  attested  in  form,  and  sent  to 
London,  my  kind  friend  and  custom-house  gen- 
tleman paid  me  the  money ;  and  the  merchant  at 
London,  by  my  good  master's  direction,  had  laid 
it  all  out  in  a  sorted  cargo  of  goods  for  me,  such 
as  would  have  made  a  man  of  me  all  at  once  ;  bat, 
t/i  my  inexpressible  terror  and  surprise,  the  ship 
was  lost,  and  that  juMt  at  the  entrance  into  the 
capes,  that  is  to  say,  the  moulb  of  the  bay  ;  sotoe 
of  the  goods  were  n'covered,  but  spoiled,  and  In 
short,  niitliiug  but  the  nails,  tools,  luid  iron-work, 
were  good  for   anything ;  ami  though  tbe  volna 


THE  LIPB  OP 


I  fnttf  mBBanable  Id  iNupuitioa  \ 
I  Bf  loM  was  irrepanbrf  great,  an 


to 

ytt  WKf  loM  was  irrepanUy  great,  and, 
ne  grriffof  the  Iom  oonsisted  in&s 


l«as  pcafadjr  MtMUfbed  at  the  lint  oemof 
fhr  laai^  kawriog  that  I  waa  in  ddit  to  my 
fMna  «r  aaatcr  ae  andi.  that  it  arait  be  aev«- 
nlyaais  IwJw*  I  Aoald  reewer  h;  and  as  be 
\Mtt  Dad  news  hlBisfll,  he  poceiTed 
that  is  to  M^  Ik  saw  I  was  in  the 
and  auod  of  amaieincpt,  and 
Iirai»  beeanse  I  waa  so  mndi  in  debt ; 
Wtht  ifafa  eheuftJij  to  me.  "  Come,"  says  h^ 
''ht  aat  w  dheaoraged,  joa  mi^  mdus  np  tins 
hK*  «  N^,  rfr,"  aays  I,  "  that  never  can  be^ 
fer  ft  is  my  an.  and  I  new  shaa  be  oat  of  ddit- 
V«l  hit,"  aajs  he;  "  yon  have  no  credltar, 
Mt  ves  vid  now  remember,  I  once 
I  wmid  make  a  man  of  yon,  and  I  wifl 
yon  fat  tins  disaster." 
I  ihenteJ  idm,  and  did  it  with  mora  eere- 
and  respect  than  ever,  lieeaDse  I  thoo^t 
■ore  onder  the  Itatdies  than  I  was 
Bat  ha  was  as  cood  as  lits  word,  tot  lie 
haalk  bm  in  tte  least  of  anything  I 

ew.  ,.,  and  as  i  had  more  imi-woifc  saved  out 
affhcafp^inprenortlon,  than  I  wanted,  I  siq>- 
Ma  with  soaw  part  of  it.  aid  took  op  some 
and  dothi^  and  other  neaemarltw,  from  him 
ia  irrhMii 

>Ud  now  I  becaB  to  Increase  vbiUy.  I  had  a 
1ms  faantftyar  land  enred.  that  is,  freed  fttim 
ffeMT;  aad  a  very  food  crop  of  tobacco  in  view, 
and  1  fat  tkrea  servants  more,  and  one  negro; 
la  that  I  bad  Ave  wUte  servants,  and  two 
and  with  this  my  aflkirs  went  very  wdl 


■wayi 

I    MB"*- 
mm 


The  trst  vear.  indeed,  I  took  my  wages,  or 
adary  t'tliat  \»  to  say)  of  3(V.  a  year,  because  I 
wacrt«4  it  very  much ;  bat  the  second  and  third 
y*an  I  r»s«oivod  anA  to  take  It,  on  any  account 
whatSMTVw,  but  t'»  leave  it  in  my  benefactor's 
hawls,  to  d«ar  '^  the  debt  I  luul  contracted. 

And  SAW  i  ruuit  impose  a  short  digression  on 
th*  nuAtir,  to  D'ite,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
4lsadvaalai(»!«  of  a  most  wretched  education,  yet 
mm,  whtro  I  htnui  to  feel  myself,  as  I  may  say, 
in  tht  worfd,  and  V}  be  arrived  to  an  independent 
t(al«,  MoA  Ui  U>rt*tx,  that  I  might  be  something 
«MMMefaUc  Ut  time ;  I  lay,  now  I  found  different 
■StjtimMits  of  thin;{f  taking  place  in  my  mind ; 
and,  Crst,  f  bad  a  uA^A  principle  of  justice  and 
huantHv,  and  a  secret  liorror  at  things  past, 
whfo  I  WXtA  ha/;k  uckm  my  former  lire :  that 
atiifin»i  inmn;tMn:g,  I  knew  not  what,  that  used 
fwm^ffy  iotim'^k  me  in  the  first  meannesses  of  my 
youth,  and  unA  to  dictate  to  me,  when  I  was 
bat  a  child,  that  I  was  to  bo  a  gentleman,  con' 
tlnued  to  t>\itraU!  upon  me  now,  in  a  manner 
I  eanrnit  diiscriix! ;  and  I  continually  remembered 
t}i«;  words  of  the  undent  glass-maker,   to  the 

gi-nllcmuii  thai  he  reproved  for  swearing,  that  to 
e  a  gentlnman,  was  to  Ik;  an  honest  man ;  that 
without  honcstv,  human  nature  was  sunk  and 
degenerated;  Itie  gentleman  lost  alt  tho  dignity 
of  his  Itirth,  andplaccd  himself  even  below  an 
honest  beggar.  Tiicso  principles  growing  upon 
my  mind  m  the  present  circumstances  I  was  in, 
gave  me  a  secret  satisfaction  that  I  can  give  no 
description  of;  it  was  an  inczprcsaiblo  joy  to  me. 


j  that  I  waa  now  Mb  to  ho.  wC 
jhonestnMD;  nnilltyUUaAMa 

tlneC  and  a  rrimhiBl.  aalh^ 
than  that  I 
wretched  state  of  a 
notion  wawigh  fa  aqr 
the  aervan^  ot  slavn^ 
worked  throcffh  it;  I 
of  labour  and  aoivltiidab 
Bat  the  other  aiioekad 
my  blood,  and  tonnd  Hm 
the  thoittht  01  it  wna  Hb 
and  the  daanwd  apirilB  I II 
it  was  oifionB  and  ft^i^kflftl  i 
ft  gave  me  a  Uad  of  a  flt,  a 
(nsoraer,  mas 
Bat  to  kiok  tewwdL  to 
I 
my  own  endeanNa%  i 
ofbeiMr  a 


breadat  Btyo 

Ikmtlles;  tills  had  la  k 


«fs 


tieolar,  ft  had  a 

known  nothing  oi :  tt 

onder  a  mm,  islt j  of  i 

snbaistenee  which  I( 

ot  to  be  obUged  to  ma  ttaa  1 

rather  than  the  senlaia  «f 

always  wldud  far  faar  of  wai 

I  cannot  s^  that  I  had  ■  _ 
reflectiona,  or  that  theae  ttinaa  paaaa 
frnin  tlin  Tinrsihirif  nf  iiriim irmn, hal  ii 
reasonings  with  myaslT.  and  from  hdaf 
to  a  capacity  of  making  a  iMit  jn^i 
thfaigs  more  than  bcfcre ;  yet  T  own  II 
an  i^horrence  of  tbe  widied  life  I  had  I 
I  was  secretly  easy,  and  had  a  kind  of : 
in  the  disaster  that  was  npon  me  aboot  ti 
and  that,  though  it  was  a  loas,  I  could 
be  glad  that  those  ili^otten  goods  wcf 
and  that  I  had  lost  what  I  had  stolen 
looked  on  it  as  none  of  mine,  and  tliat  U 
be  fire  in  my  flax  if  I  dioold  minf^  it  wit 
I  had  now,  which  was  come  honestly  by,  i 
(as  it  were)  sent  from  lieaven  to  ]ai  the  I 
tion  of  my  prosperity,  which  tbe  other  w( 
only  as  a  moth  to  consume. 

At  the  same  time  my  thougfata  dictated 
that  though  this  was  ttie  foundation  of  a 
life,  yet  that  this  was  not  tbe  supentmeta 
that  1  might  still  be  bom  for  greater  thai 
these ;  that  it  was  honesty  and  ^irtne  aim 
made  men  rich  and  great,  and  gave  tben  i 
as  well  as  a  Rgure  in  the  world,  and  tint 
fore  i  was  to  lay  my  foundation  hi  thes 
expect  what  might  (bilow  in  time. 

To  help  these  thoughts,  as  1  had  kai 
read  and  write  when  I  was  in  SoodMd. 
began  now  to  love  books,  and  paiticuiai^ 
an  opportunity  of  reading  some  very  tami 
ones ;  such  as  Li\7*s  Roman  lustory,  Ael 
of  the  Turks,  the  English  tustonr  <rf'  SpM 
others ;  the  history  of  the  Low  C5oantry  «a 
history  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Si 
and  the  history  of  the  Spaniards'  coaqa 
Mexico,  with  several  otlien,  some  of  m 
bought  at  a  planter's  house,  who  was  hui; 
and  his  goods  sold,  and  otliers  I  borrowed. 


lidered  tuy  present  *ta(c  of  life  to  be  iny 
'jtiulh,  thou(rh  1  was  now  above  thirty  years 
because  in  my  youth  I  had  leanicd  notliiiiK ; 
"■  my  daily  huslnciij,  which  was  now  great, 
have  ppmiitled,  I  would  have  bccncontpot 
p  Lave  (fono  to  school ;  however,  fate,  that  had 
'   something   else   in  store  for   me,   throw   an 
irtunity   into   my   hand ;    namely,   a   clever 
r.  thftt  fotiio  ovOT  ft  transported  felon  from 
(tol.  Add  fi'II  into  my  hands  for  a  servant.    He 
led  A  looM^  life,  that  he  acknowlcdprod,  and 
driven  to  nxtrcmitics,  look  to  the  highway, 
'  whii'h.   had  he  been  taken,  he  would  have 
;  Viut  falling  into  some  low-prixed 
iwar<K  for  want  of  opportunity  for 
jti'hrd,  condemned,  and  transported, 
said,  was  prlad  he  eamc  off  so. 

an  excellent  siholar,  and  I  perceiving 

ked  him  one  time,  if  he  could  (rfve  a  method 
I  mi^:ht  learn  the  Latin  tongue?  He  said, 
fns'y,  res,  he  could  teach  it  me  in  three 
bth*,  if  I  would  let  him  have  books,  or  even 
jout  Itooki,  if  he  had  time.  I  told  him  a  bt)ok 
Id  Ivecome  his  hands  better  than  a  hue  ;  and 
could  promise  to  make  me  but  understand 
enough  to  read  if,  and  understand  other 
laccs  by  it,  I  would  ease  him  of  the  labour, 
hi  wat  now  oblijced  to  put  him  to,  CKpecially 
(iSBured  that  he  was  fit  to  receive  that 
'  of  a  kind  master.  In  short,  I  made  him 
^  me.  what  my  benefactor  made  me  to  him,  and 
vm  him  I  gained  a  fund  of  knowledge,  inflnitely 
lore  valuable  than  the  rate  of  a  slave,  which  was 
rhat  I  paid  for  it :  but  of  this  hereafter. 

>Vith  lhc«e  thoughts  I  went  cheerfully  about 
jtf  work^  As  I  had  now  live  servants,  my 
Mutation  went  on,  though  gently,  yet  safely, 
ind  increased  gradually,  though  slowly  ;  but  the 
tiird  year,  with  the  assistance  of  my  old  bene- 
acrtor,  I  purchased  two  negroes  more,  so  that 
low  r  had  seven  ser^'ants  ;  and  having  cured  land 
Hicierit  for  supply  of  their  food,  I  waj>  at  no 
Jly  to  maintain  them  ;  so  that  my  planta- 
began  now  to  enlarge  itf>elf ;  and  ns  1  lived 
rat  any  pcrsooal  expen.'e,  but  was  maintained 
»y  old  great  master's,  a.s  we  call  him,  and  at 
.  charge,  with  .30/.  a  year  besides,  so  all  my 
was  laid  up  fur  increase. 
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liK  this  posture  I  went  on  for  twelve  years, 

was  viry  successful  in  my  plantation,  and 

gotten,    by   means  of  my   master's  favour, 

DOW    I   called  my  friend,   a   corrngpondent 

^London,  with  whom  I  traded,   shipped  over 

'  toHneeo  t/t  h'm.  und  received  Kuropean  goods 

I  wanted  to  carry  on  my  plan- 

t  to  sell  to  others  also, 

I,,    ,,,,.   ,\.i',.  my  (rood  friend  and   bene* 

tor  died,  and  I  was  left  very  disconsolate  on 
sunt  of  my  loss,  for  it  was  iiidccd  a  great  loss 


to  tnc  ;  he  hod  been  a  father  to  me,  and  I  was 
like  a  forsaken  stranger  without  him,  though  I 
knew  the  country  and  the  trade  too,  well  enough, 
and  had  for  some  time  chiefly  carried  on  his 
whole  business  for  him  ;  yet  I  seemed  now  at 
a  loss  i  my  councillor  and  my  chief  supporter 
woa  gone,  and  I  had  no  eonftdunt  to  conuuuni- 
cate  with  on  all  occasions,  as  formerly  ;  but 
there  was  no  rcmedj.  I  was  however  in  a  better 
condition  to  stand  alone  than  ever ;  I  had  u  very 
large  plantjilion,  and  near  "eventy  negroes,  and 
other  servants  :  In  a  word,  I  was  grown  really 
rith,  conMilcring  my  (irst  cireamstances,  that 
began,  as  I  may  say,  with  nothing  ;  that  i«  to 
say,  I  had  nothing  of  stock,  but  I  had  a  great 
beginning,  for  I  had  such  a  man's  friendship  and 
support  in  my  beginning,  that  indeed  I  nceilcd 
no  other  stock,  and  if  I  had  had  MOi.  to  have 
begun  with,  and  not  the  a»istance,  advice,  and 
countenance  of  such  a  mun,  I  had  not  been  in  a 
better  condition ;  but  be  promised  to  make  a 
man  of  me,  and  so  he  did,  nnd  in  one  respect.  (I 
may  say)  1  merited  it  of  him  ;  for  I  brought  his 
plantation  into  such  order,  and  the  government 
of  his  negroes  into  such  a  regulation,  that  if  he 
had  given  MOi.  to  have  had  it  done,  he  would 
have  thought  his  money  well  bestowed  ;  his  work 
wns  always  in  order,  going  forward  to  his  mind, 
every  thing  was  in  a  thri\ing  posture,  his  ser- 
vants all  loved  him,  even  negroes  and  ail,  and 
yet  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  cruel  punisb- 
nuent,  or  severities,  known  among  thera. 

In  my  own  plantation  it  was  the  same  thing; 
I  wrought  so  upon  the  reason  ond  the  afTcctiotia 
of  ray  negroes,  that  they  served  mc  cheerfully, 
luid,  by  tonse<iuence,  faithfully  and  diligently; 
when  in  my  neighbour's  plantation,  there  was 
not  a  week  hardly  passed  without  such  horrible 
oiitcrie.ii,  roarings  and  yellings  of  the  servants, 
eilher  under  torture,  or  in  fear  of  it,  that  their 
negroes  would,  in  discourse  with  ours,  wish  them- 
selves dead,  and  gone,  ( as  it  seems  they  believed 
they  should  n^er  death)  into  their  own  country. 

If  I  met  with  a  sullen  stupid  fellow,  as  some- 
times it  was  unavoidable.  1  always  parted  with 
him,  and  sold  him  off;  for  I  would  not  keep  any 
that  sense  of  kind  usage  would  not  oblige  ;  but  I 
seldom  met  with  such  bod  ones;  for,  by  talking 
to  them  in  a  plain  reasoning  way.  I  found  the 
temper  of  the  roughest  of  them  would  break  and 
soften  ;  the  sense  of  their  own  interest  would  pr^ 
vail  with  them  at  first  or  lost ;  and  if  it  hod  not, 
the  contrary  temper  was  so  general  among  my 
people,  that  their  own  fellows  and  countr}'men 
would  be  against  them,  nnd  that  served  to  bring 
them  to  reason,  aa  soon  m  any  other  thing ;  and 
this,  those  who  think  it  worth  their  while,  will 
easily  find  (>iz.  )  that  ha ving prevailed cflcctually 
over  one  leading  man  among  them  to  be  tract- 
able, nnd  pleased,  and  grateful,  be  shall  make 
them  all  like  him,  and  that  in  a  little  while,  with 
more  ease  than  can  be  imagined. 

I  was  now  a  planter,  and  also  a  student ;  my 
pedagogue,  I  mentioned  above  was  very  diligent, 
and  proved  an  extraordinary  man  indeed  ;  he 
taught  mc  not  only  with  application,  but  with 
admirable  judgment  in  the  teaching  part  ;  for  I 
have  iccn  it  iu  many  initonees  since  that  time, 
that  every  good  scholar  is  not  Gtted  for  a  school- 
maikter,  and  that  Ibe  art  of  teaching  is  quite 


diflVrent    from   that    of  knowing  the  langungc 
Uught. 

But  thh  man  hail  both,  and  proved  of  great 
tuc  to  mc,  and  I  found  reason,  in  the  worth  of 
the  person,  to  be  very  kind  to  him,  the  circum- ' 
stances  considered.  I  once  took  the  liberty  to 
ask  him  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  he,  who  must 


went  on  vo.untarity.  "  This,  sir,"  says  b«,  **  I 
am  so  Kctiiiiblc  of,  that  I  think  Ihc  aaac  I  am  mm 
reduced  to  niucli  less  miserable  than  the  We 
which  I  lived  before,  because  1  am  delivered 
from  the  horrid  necessity  of  doing  such  il 
things,  which  was  my  ruin  and  disaster  then, 
evet)  for  my  bread,  and  am  not  now  obUgcl  ' 


have  had  a  liberal  education,  and  great  advon-  \  ravish  my  bread  out  of  the  mouth*  of  otbrr-- 


tages  to  have  advanced  him  in  Iho  world,  should 
be  capable  of  falling  into  such  miserable  circum- 
itances  as  fac  was  in,  when  he  came  over?  I  uscmI 
some  caution  in  entering  upon  an  inquiry,  which 
(as  I  said)  might  not  be  plcojiant  to  him  to  re- 
late; but  that  I  would  make  him  amends,  by 
telling  him  that  if  he  desired  not  to  enter  into  it 
with  me,  I  would  rcudily  excuse  liim,  and  would 
not  take  it  ill  ut  all.  This  I  did,  because  to  a  man 
under  such  afflictions,  one  should  always  be  tcii- 
dcr,  and  not  put  them  upon  relating  any  thing  of 
themselves,  which  is  grievous  (o  them,  or  which 
they  had  rather  was  conceulcd. 

liut  he  told  IIH-,  that  il  was  true,  that  to  look 
back  upon  his  pii»t  life  was  indeed  rcnocarc  doh- 
rem  ,  bat  that  such  mortitications  were  now  use- 
ful to  liim,  to  help  forward  that  repentance  which 
he  hoped  he  was  sinLorely  entered  upon ;  and 
that  though  it  was  with  horror  he  li}okc4l  back 
upon  misspent  time,  and  ill-applied  gifts,  which  a 
bountiful  Creator  had  blessed  him  with,  and 
spared  to  him  for  a  better  improvement ;  yet 
he  thou^lit  he  ought  to  load  hiimself  MJlh  as 
much  of  tlie  shame,  ns  it  pleased  Ood  to  make  | 
his  lot,  since  be  had  alieuJy  loaded  himself  with 
the  guilt  in  a  shameless  manner ;  till  (jn4  (he 
Btill  hoped  in  mercy  to  him;  hud  cut  him  short, 
and  brought  him  to  public  disgrace,  thougii  lie 
could  not  say  ho  hod  been  brought  to  justice, 
for  theu  be  had  been  sent  into  eternity  in  de- 
spair, and  not  been  sent  to  Virginia,  to  repent  of 
the  wickedest  life  that  ever  man  lived. — He 
would  have  gone  on,  but  I  found  his  speech  in- 
terrupted by  a  parssiunate  struggle  within,  be- 
tween his  grief  and  his  tears. 

1  took  no  more  notice  of  it,  than  to  tell  him, 
that  I  was  sorry  I  had  asked  him  about  it,  but 
that  it  was  my  curiosity.  When  I  saw  thut  ig- 
norant,  untaught,  untraclable  creatures  come 
into  misery  and  shame,  I  made  no  inquiry  after 
tlieir  affairs ;  but  when  1  saw  men  of  parts  and 
loaming  take  such  steps,  I  concluded  it  must  be 
occasioned  by  something  exceeding  wicked.  So 
Indeed,  (said  he)  the  judge  said  to  me  when  I 
begged  mercy  of  him  in  Latin ;  he  told  me,  that 
when  a  man,  furnished  with  such  learning,  falls 
into  such  crimes,  be  is  more  Inexcusable  than 
other  men ;  because  his  learning  recommending 
him,  he  could  not  want  advantages,  and  had  the 
less  tomptatiun  to  crimes. 

"  But,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  believe  my  case  was 
what  1  Hud  is  the  cose  of  mmt  of  the  wicked 
part  of  the  world,  viz.  that  to  be  reduced  to  ne- 
cessity is  to  oe  wicked;  for  necessity  is  not  only 
the  temptation,  but  is  such  a  temptation  as 
hunuui  nature  i«  not  empowcrd  to  resists  How 
goiMl  then,"  says  he,  "  is  that  God,  which  takes 
from  you,  sir,  the  temptatiott,  by  taking  away  the 
necessity  ?" 

I  was  so  sensible  of  the  truth  of  what  he  ftotd 
(knowing  it  by  my  own  case)  that  i  could  not 
eater  any  farther  upoa  lh«  discourse;    but  hi- 


\'iolcQce  and  disorder ;  but  am  fed,  though  1  am 
made  to  cam  il,  Liy  the  hard  labour  of  my  baadi, 
and  I  thank  God  for  the  dilTerenco."  He  paosed 
here,  but  went  on  thus: 

"  How  much  h  the  life  of  a  slave  in  Tirginia  to 
be  preferred  tu  that  of  the  most  prosperous  thief 
ia  the  world  !  Here  1  live  miserable,  but  honest ; 
suffer  wrong,  but  do  no  wrong ;  my  body  is  pu- 
nished, but  my  conscience  is  not  loaded ;  and,  as 
I  used  to  say,  that  I  had  no  leisure  to  look  ia, 
but  I  would  begin  when  I  had  some  recess.  Mxno 
time  to  spare,  now  God  has  found  me  Icisurv  to 
repent."  He  run  on  in  this  manner  a  great 
whOe,  giving  thanks,  I  tx-lieve  most  heartily.  Cor 
his  being  delivered  from  the  wretched  life  he  had 
lived,  though  his  misery  were  to  be  tenfold  « 
much  anil  was. 

1  was  sincerely  touched  with  his  discourse  oo 
this  subject ;  I  had  known  so  mucli  of  the  r«al 
difference  of  the  case,  that  I  could  not  but  be 
affected  with  it,  though  till  now,  I  confers  I  knm 
little  of  the  religious  part.  I  had  been  au 
as  well  us  he,  though  not  altogether  in 

degree,  but  I  know  nothing  of  the   p.. >  , 

neither  hail  I  loukc<l  back  upon  any  thinj^  as  a 
crime,  but  as  a  life  dishonourable,  and  nut  like  • 
genilemim,  which  run  much  inmv  thoughts^  as  I 
have  several  times  mentioned. 

"  Well,  but  now."  says  I,  "  you  talk  penitently 
and  I  hope  you  nre  sincere;  but  whut  would  be 
your  case,  if  you  were  delivered  from  the  miK^r- 
able  condition  of  a  slave  sold  for  money,  which 
yoti  are  now  in?  Should  you  not,  think  you,  be 
the  same  man  7" 

"  Blessed  be  God,"  says  he,  "  that  if  I  thought 
I  should,  I  would  sincerely  pray  that  I  might  not 
be  delivered,  and  that  I  might  for  ever  be  a  atav* 
ralh<jr  than  a  sinner." 

"  Well  but,"  says  I,  "  suppoac  you  to  be  noAf 
the  same  necessity,  in  the  same  staning  coodiliaai 
should  you  not  take  the  same  course  ?" 

He  replied  very  sharply,  "  That  shows  lu  tttt , 
need   wc   have   of   the   petition    in    the 
prayer.    'Lead  us  not  into  temptation  •/ 
Solomon's  or  Hagar's  prayer,    *  («ive  me  i 
\'erty,  least  I  steal."     I  should  ever  br^  of 
not  to  be  left  to  such  snares  as  hum.-in 
cannot   resist.     But  I  have  soiru    1 
should  venture  to  starve,  rather 
but  I  also  beg  to  be  delivered  from   i,,.,  , 
because  I  know  not  my  own  strength." 

This  was  honestly  spoken,  inde<il  ■ 
really  were  such  visible  tokens  of  - 
his  discourse,  that  I  could  not  su-| 
some  of  our  discourses  on  this  aul  i 
out  a  little  dirtv  paper  book,  in   > 
wrote  down  such  a  prayer  in  viirs.-,   u 
few  Christians  ia  the  world  could  sut 
and  I  cannot  but  record  it,  because  t  nev« 
any  thing  like  it  in  my  life :  the  Unca  am  It 
follow : 


.1  ih. 


,mU 


Lord !  vtaataoTTiir  (arrow*  rack  my  bnan. 
Till  cnm*  remove*  too,  ItrC  me  And  nn  rrat; 
How  dvk  tae'i'T  mj  atate,  sraliurp  mjr  paint 
O!  Utout  ijTiublea  ceaac,  aodaiii  n>maiu. 
For  Jcatu*  ul>e  rcrooTe  boi  my  dIatreM, 
Tin  tt99  Ixiumpbaiit  praco  aball  repnaum* 
n*  racaot  lUrunelrom  wbcou-  iny  rinm  dcfpart, 
Aod  make  a  williutf  captive  o(  ni>  heart  i 
Till  grace  coropl^tvly  nhsll  u>y  "ool  subdue, 
Th;  ODDqiMwt  full,  and  my  aubjectiOD  tni«. 

There  were  more  lines  on  the  same  subject,  but 

eac  irere  the  bcgiaalug;  and  these  touchin^j  me 

seocibly,  I  have  remembered  them  distinctly 

cr  Slice,  and  have,  I  believe,  repeated  them  to 

ft  thousand  times. 

I  prcascd  him  no  more,  you  may  be  sure,  after 

answer  so  very  particular  and  afTecting  as  this 

t;  it  was  easy  to  MO  the  man  vhm  a  »!ncere 

ntent,  not  sorrowing  for  the  punishment  he 

~  ring  under  ;  for  his  condition  wa*  no  part 

iction,  he  was  rather  thankful  Tor  it,  a.i 

but  his  concern  was  a  feeling  and  afl'ectin'( 

of  the  wicked  and  abominaMe  life  he  hud 

le  abhorred  crimes  he  had  committed,  both 

God  and  man,  and  the  little  sense  he  had 

the  condition  he  was  in,  and  that  even  till 

c  to  the  place  where  he  now  was. 

aaked  him  if  he  hiul  no  reflection  of  this  kind 

or  before  his  :?entonce?     He  told  me,  New- 

(for  the  priM>n   at  Btistol    is  called   so,   it 

AS  well  ns  that  at   London)  was  a  place 

"  om  made  penitents,  but  often  made  vil- 

rse,  till  they  learnt  to  defy  God  and  devil. 

that,  however,  he  could  look  bark  with  this 

on,  that  he  could  say,  he  was  not  olfo- 

tnsensible  of  it,  even  then ;  but  nothing 

anted  to  a  thorough  serious  Imiking-up 

that  he  often  indeed  looked  in,  and 

npon  hjg  past  misspent  life,  even  before 

prison,  when  the  intervals  of  his  wicked 

■s  gave  some  time  for  rrfloction,  and  he 

{sometimes  say  to  himself,  whither  am  I 

?  to  what   will  all  these  things  bring  me 

lost?  luid  where  will  they  end?  sin  and  shame 

iw  one  another,  and  I  shall  certainly  vome  to 

gallows  ;  then  snid  he,  I  would  strike  upon 

breast,  and  say,  (3  wicked  wretch  !  when  wilt 

II     rrfient  ?    and    would    answer    myself   m 

en,  Nf.'ver !  never !  never !  except  it  be  in  a 

I,  or  at  a  gibbet. 

Then,"  said  he,  "I  would  weep  and  sigh, 
look  bock  ft  little  upon  my  wretched  Hfc, 
history  of  which  would  moke  the  world 
ed:  but,  alas  I  the  pro.speet  was  so  dark, 
tilled  me  with  to  much  terror,  that  1 
t  bear  it :  then  I  would  fly  to  wine  and 
y  for  relief;  that  wine  brought  on  excess, 
company  being  olways  wicked  like  my- 
brought  on  temptation,  and  then  all  reflection 
and  I  was  the  same  devil  as  before." 
kc  this  with  so  much  itH'ertlon,  that  his 
ever  smiling  when  lie  tjilktul  of  it,  and 
yes  had  tears  st.-miling  in  them,  at  the 
me,  and  all  the  time  ;  for  he  had  a  de- 
ol  sorrow,  if  that  be  a  proper  expression  in 
ing  of  it. 

is  was  a  strongc  relation  to  me,  and  began 

affect  mc  after  a  niatiner  thnt  I  did  not  undcr- 

J  loved  to  hear  him  talk  of  it,  nnd  yet  it 

ly*  left  a  kind  of  n  dead  lump  bL'hind  it  upon 

heart,  which  1  could  give  nu  reason  for,  nor 


imagine  to  what  it  tended-  I  had  a  heaviness  on 
my  soul,  without  being  able  to  describe  it,  or  to 
say  what  ailed  mc. 

Well,  he  went  on  with  his  relation.  "  After 
this,"  snys  he,  "  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  justice 
for  a  trifle,  a  piece  of  sport  in  our  crime  -,  and  I, 
that  for  a  hundred  robberies,  as  well  on  the  high- 
way as  otherwise,  the  particulars  of  which  would 
fill'a  book  to  give  an  account  of,  ought,  (when- 
ever  I  woa  token)  to  be  hanged  in  ihains,  nnd 
who,  if  it  had  been  public,  could  not  hove  foiled 
of  having  twenty  people  come  in  against  mc,  was 
privately  hurried  into  a  country  gaol,  under  a 
wrong  name;  tried  for  a  small  fuct,  within  bene- 
fit of  clergy,  and  in  which  I  was  nnt  principally 
guilty,  and  by  this  means  obtained  the  favour  M 
being  transported." 

"  And  what  think  you,"  snid  he,  "  h<\s  most 
sensibly  affected  me,  and  brought  on  the  blessed 
rhsnge  that,  1  hofH!  I  may  imy,  flod  has  wrought 
in  my  soul  ?  not  the  greatness  of  my  crimes,  but 
the  wonders  of  that  merciful  f'rovidencc,  which 
when  it  has  mercy  in  store  for  a  man,  often  brings 
him  into  the  briers,  into  sorrow  and  misery 
for  lesser  sins,  that  men  may  be  led  to  see 
how  they  are  spared  from  the  punishment 
doe  to  them,  for  the  greater  guilt  which  they 
know  lies  upon  them  ;  do  you  think,  that  when  I 
received  the  grant  of  transportation,  1  could  be 
insensible  what  a  miracle  of  divine  goodness 
.such  n  thing  must  be,  to  one  who  had  so  many 
wtt3  s  deserved  to  be  hanged,  and  must  iiifallibly 
have  died,  if  my  true  name  had  been  known,  or 
if  the  least  notice  had  been  given  that  it  was 
such  n  notnriouf  wretch  as  I  that  was  in  custody? 
There  began  the  first  motive  of  repentance  ;  for 
certainly  the  goodness  of  our  great  Creator  in 
sparing  us,  when  wo  forfeit  our  lives  to  his  justice, 
and  his  merciful  bringing  us  out  of  the  nuserics 
which  we  plunge  ourselves  into,  when  we  have 
no  way  to  extricate  ourselves ;  his  bringing 
those  very  miseries  to  he  the  means  of  our  de- 
liverance, and  working  good  to  us  out  of  evil, 
when  we  are  working  the  wry  evil  out  of  hii 
good  :  I  say,  these  things  arc  certainlv  the 
strongest  motives  to  repentance  thnt  ore  in  the 
world  ;  and  the  ."iiaring  thieves  from  the  gallows, 
makes  more   |>enitents  than  the  (.'allows  itself 

"  It  is  true,"  continued  he,  "that  the  terror  of 
putilshment  works  strongly  upon  the  mind :  in 
vicvf  of  death,  men  arc  fitied  with  horror  «f  soul, 
nnd  immediately  they  call  that  repentance,  which 
1  doubt  is  too  often  mistaken,  being  only  a  kind 
of  anguish  in  the  soul,  which  breeds  a  grief  for 
the  punishment  that  is  to  be  suffered  ;  an  amnze- 
awnt  founded  upon  the  drc&tiful  view  of  what  is 
tn  follow  :  but  the  s<-ns«  of  mercy  is  quite  ano- 
ther thing;  this  seizes  oil  the  passions,  and  oil 
the  atfections,  nnd  works  a  sincere  unfeigned  ab- 
horrence of  the  crime,  as  a  crime  ;  as  an  offence 
agiiinst  our  Ik-ncfactor,  as  an  act  of  baseness  and 
ingrntltude  to  him  who  has  given  us  life,  and  all 
I  the  blessings  and  comforts  of  life;  and  who  has 
I  conquered  ns  by  continuing  to  do  us  good,  Trbcn 
I  he  has  been  provoked  to  destroy  us. 
I  '*  This,  sir,"  says  he,  "  has  been  the  fountain 
of  that  ri'pcntonce  which  I  so  much  rejoice  in  ; 
[  this  ia  the  delightful  sorrow,"  soys  he,  "  that  I 
'  spoke  of  just  now  ;  and  this  mokes  smiles  sit  on 
'  my  face,  while  tears  run  frocn  roy  eyes,  a  joy 


that  I  cannot  olhcrwisc  express,  thun  by  tcllini; 
you,  Bir,  that  I  never  lived  a  happy  day  since  I 
came  to  an  age  of  acting  in  the  world,  till  I  landed 
in  this  countr}',  and  worked  in  your  plantntian, 
nnkcd  ond  hungry,  weary  and  faint,  oppressed 
with  cold  in  one  season,  and  heat  in  the  other ; 
then  I  began  to  see  into  my  own  wnp,  and  see 
the  diircrcncc  between  the  hardships  of  the  body, 
and  Ihe  tonuent  of  the  mind.  Before,  I  revelled 
in  fullness,  and  here  I  struggled  with  hard  fare  ; 
then  I  wallowed  in  sloth  and  voluptuous  ea»C; 
here  I  laboured  till  niiturc  somctinvos  was  just 
hitdiing  under  the  loiul ;  but  with  this  diiTercncc 
in  tlif  fclii'ity  of  either  case,  numr-Iy,  that  there 
1  had  n  hell  in  my  ^oul,  was  filled  with  horror  and 
confusion,  was  a  daily  terror  to  myself,  and  al- 
ways expected  a  inigRrafdc  end  ;  whereas  here  I 
had  a  blessed  calm  of  soul,  an  emblem  and  fore- 
runner of  heaven,  thankful  and  bumble,  adoring 
that  mercy  that  hud  snatched  me  out  of  the  jaws 
of  the  devil ;  these  took  up  my  thoughts,  aod 
made  my  most  weary  hours  pleasant  to  me.  tny 
labour  lijfhf,  and  my  heart  cheerful ;  I  never  lay 
down  on  my  hard  lodgiti]^,  but  1  pralted  God 
with  tho  greatest  excess  of  afl'oilioTi,  not  only 
that  it  was  not  the  condemned  hofe,  and  that  I 
was  delivered  from  the  death  I  had  deserved ; 
but  that  it  was  not  Shooter's  hill,  that  I  was  not 
stilt  a  robber,  a  terror  to  just  and  honest  men, 
a  plunderer  of  the  innocent  and  the  poor,  a  thief, 
and  a  villain,  that  ought  to  be  rooted  out  from 
tho  earth,  fur  the  safety  of  others ;  but  that  I  was 
delivered  from  the  horrid  temptation  of  sinning, 
to  supivort  my  luxury,  and  milking  one  vice 
neec>i&ary  to  another;  and  this,  I  boar  witness,  its 
aufficient  to  sweeten  the  biltiTe^t  sorrow,  and 
nrnke  any  man  be  thankful  for  Virginia,  or  a 
worse  place,  if  that  can  be." 

He  then  entertained  mo  with  an  opinion  of  his, 
that  if  it  were  possible  for  the  face  of  heaven  and 
hull  to  he  disclosed  nnd  laid  open,  and  that  men 
could  be  made  capable  of  seeing  distinctly  nnd 
■epamtcly,  the  joys  and  glory  and  utmost  felicity 
of  one,  and  the  horrors  of  the  other,  and  to  moke 
a  judgment  of  both  according  to  the  power  of 
human  rea.snning,  the  first  would  have  a  stronger 
and  more  powerful  cfTect  to  reform  the  world 
than  the  latter:  but  this  we  had  further  dis- 
courses about  on  many  occasions. 

If  it  should  be  inquired,  how  I  was  capable  of 
hcarirtg  all  this,  and  having  no  impressions  mode 
upon  my  mind  by  it,  especially  when  It  so  many 
wrtvs  suited  my  own  cose,  and  the  condition  of 
the  former  part  of  my  life,  I  shall  answer  that 
prvsentiy  by  itself:  however,  I  took  no  notice  of 
it  to  him,  for  he  had  quite  other  notions  of  mc 
than  I  luid  of  my^lf ;  nor  did  I,  as  is  uAual  in 
such  cases,  enter  into  nny  oonfidenoewith  him  on 
my  own  story,  only  that  1  tr>ok  sometimes  the 
oocasiuD  to  let  him  know,  that  I  did  not  come 
over  to  Virginia  in  the  capacity  of  a  criminal,  or 
that  1  was  not  transported ;  which,  connidcring 
how  many  of  the  inhal)itants  there  were  so,  who 
then  lived  in  good  circumstances,  was  needful 
enough  to  bo  done. 

But  as  to  myself,  it  was  enough  that  I  was  in 
condition  now  ;  'twos  no  matter  to  anybody  what 
I  had  been ;  and  ns  it  Wits  grown  pretty  much 
out  of  memory  from  what  nrii>!nnl  di»>i8tcr  I  came 
into  the  country',  or  that  1  was  ever  a  servant. 


otherwise  than  voluatar}',  and  that  it  was  no 
business  of  mine  to  expose  myself,  so  I  kept  that 
part  close ;  but  for  oil  that,  it  was  fanpotablf 
for  me  to  conceal  the  disorder  I  w.v  in.  .x*  often 
as  ho  talk<Mi  of  these  things.   I  lii  s""." 

on  upon  a  notion  of  things  foun*:  .'i'.  r 

appearance,  as  they  affected  me  wiui   good  or 
evil,  esteeming  the  happy  and  unh«ppT  part  o/ 
life  to  be  those  that  gave   me  case   or 
without  regarding,  or  indeed  much  undersi 
how  far  those  turns  of  life  were  inllueiiecd 
Giver  of  Life  :  or  how  far  they  were  oil 
by  a  sovereign  God  that  ;^overns  the  arorid. 
oil  tho  creatures  He  had  roiide. 

As  I  had  no  education  but  ns  jroa  have  heiad. 
80  I  had  had  no  instruction,  no  knowledge  af 
religion,  or  indeed  of  the  meaaing  of  it;  aad 
though  I  was  now  in  a  kind  of  search  aAct  rt4i- 
gion,  it  was  a  mere  looking,  as  it  were,  into  cbe 
world  to  see  what  kind  of  a  thing,  or  pliu.-«.  it 
was,  and  what  had  been  done  in  it :  but  «s  |o 
him  that  made  it.  there  had  truly  been  bcar** 
creature  among  all  that  he  had  made,  with  Mak 
in  them,  that  was  so  entirely  witbotit  the  know- 
ledge of  God  as  I  was,  and  made  so  little  iixiuif7 
about  it. 

But  the  serious,  aflectionate  dtsoourse  of  dw 
young  man  began  to  have  differcrcnt  eflecti  opaa 
me,  and  I  began  to  say  to  myself,  lids  naaV 
reflections  are  certainly  very  just;  btit  what  * 
creature  am  1,  and  what  have  1  been  doing?  t 
that  never  once  did  this  in  all  my  life  ;  that  oetar 
said  %o  much  as  God,  1  thank  thee,  for  all  that  I 
ha\'e  been  saved  from,  or  all  that  I  hav«  beo 
brought  to  in  this  world ;  and  yet  my  life  has 
been  as  full  of  variety,  and  I  liave  bees  m 
miraculously  deliveriMl  from  dangers  and  iiu»> 
chiefs,  and  as  many  of  them,  as  ever  he  haa ;  aad 
if  it  has  oil  been  brought  to  pass  bj  ao  Im>Mbl» 
hand  in  mercy  to  me,  what  have  I  been  ^Mnf* 
and  where  have  I  lived  y  that  I  only  »houid  U 
the  most  thoughtless,  and  unthankful  of  ail  God** 
creatures  I 

This  indeed  bc^an  to  grow  upon  me,  and  madt 
me  very  melancholy ;  but  as  to  religioo,  I  inids> 
stood  so  little  about  it,  that  if  Ihad  resolved  upas 
any  such  thing  as  a  new  course  of  life,  or  tent 
about  a  religious  change,  1  knew  not  at  which 
end  to  begin,  or  what  to  do  about  it. 

One  day  it  happened  that  iny  : 
always  called  him,  had  the  Bible 
was  looking  in  it,  as  ho  per.cn!!'  . 
II  ih»y,  though  I  knew  not  (u:-  ■  .i  r.. 
Bible,  I  took  it  out  of  his  harnl-,  :\n..\ 
into  it,  which  I  had  done  so  little  befnn?,  that  I 
think  1  might  stifely  sav,  I  bad  never  read  a  chap- 
ter in  it  all  my  life  ;  he  was  talking  uf  the  Biw 
then  OS  a  book  only,  and  where  he  Imd  it,  tai 
how  he  brought  it  to  V'irgini:i,  luiit  in  aanr 
ecstasy  he  took  and  kissed  it ;  "  t  hid  blossvd  b-jok  r 
says  he,  "  this  was  all  tho  trfosuri^  I  itrdvgtt 
from  out  EngUind  with  me,  nixl  a  coinfart«felr 
treasure  it  has  been  to  me,"  udiled  he  ;  **  1  woaU 
not  have  been  without  it  in  my  sorrows  Car  aaj 
other  treasure  in  the  world,"  and  so  bo  wcot «« 
at  large. 

I  thut  had  no  notion  of  what  he  m 
OB  I  have  said  al)ove,  some  young  infuni  : 
about  the  works  of  Providence  in  tho  worU.  sul 
'I  its  merciful  dealings  with  me,  took  the  book  «( 
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of  bis  hflnd,  and  went  to  look  tn(n  it,  and  the 
book  opened  at  the  Acts,  xivi,  v.  •JS,  where  Fciix 
Mvs  to  St  Paul,  '  Almost  thou  pcrsuadest  me  to 
be  a  Christian. '  "  I  think,"  suys  I,  "  here's  a 
Kno  hits  me  to  a  tittle,  upon  the  long  account  you 
have  ^ivefl  of  yourself,  and  I  must  tny  them  to 
ynii,  OS  the  governor  here  snid ;"  and  so  1  rend 
ihir  words  to  hiro.  He  blushed  at  the  text,  and 
rvtunis,  "  I  coHld  answer  you  in  the  very  words 
th6  apostle  returned  to  him  in  the  next  verse, 
*  I  would  thou  wert  both,  I  Tvnsh  olrooet,  and 
altogether  such  as  I  ain>  except  these  bonds." 

I  wns  now  more  than  90  years  old  by  my  own 
aiccount,  atid,  as  well  as  it  was  possible  for  me  to 
keep  a  reukoning  of  my  a;;c,  who  had  nobody 
left  that  ever  knew  my  beginning';  1  was,  I  say, 
•bove  30  years  old.  and  had  gone  through  some 
variety  in  the  world ;  but  as  I  was  perfectly 
abandoned  in  my  infancy,  and  utterly  without 
instruction  in  my  youth,  so  I  was  entirely  ignorant 
oT  everytlrin^  that  was  worthy  the  name  of  religion 
in  the  world,  and  this  was  the  lir&t  time  that 
ever  any  notion  cf  religious  things  entered  into 
my  heart.  I  was  surprised  at  this  usan't  talk,  and 
that  several  ways,  particularly,  he  talked  so 
feelingly  of  his  pant  circumstances,  and  they  were 
BO  like  my  own,  that  every  time  he  made  a  reli- 
gious inference  from  his  own  condition,  and 
»nf«ed  from  nnc  rnndition  of  his  to  another,  it 
struck  into  my  thou|^bts  like  a  bullet  from  a  gun, 
that  1  had  certainly  as  much  to  be  thankful  for, 
and  to  repent  of,  as  be  had,  except  only  that  1 
had  no  knowledge  of  better  things  to  be  thankful 
for,  which  he  had  ;  but,  in  return  for  that,  1  was 
delivered  and  set  up  in  the  world,  made  a  master, 

I  end  easy,  and  was  in  good  circumstances,  bciajf 
nisod  f^om  the  very  same  low  distressed  condi*' 

'  tion  as  he  was  in,   I  mean  a  sold  scr^'ant ;  but 

[  tliat  be  remained  so  still,  so  that  if  his  sin  had 
been  greater  than  mine,  so  his  distress  was  itill 
greater. 

This  article  of  gmtitude  struck  deep  ood  lay 

^ heavy  upon  my  mind;   I  rcmcmberxKl  that  I  was 
ntrfiTl  to  the  lost  degree  to  my  old  master,  who 
I  l  me  from  my  low  condition,  and  that  I 

^  m'  name  of  him,  or,  uh  might  be  said, 

li-  -A  be  trod  on;  but  I  had  not  so 

tntii.  loHgbt  of  any  higher  obligation, 

DO,  I.  hat.  like  tbc  Pharisee,  had  said. 

One  Gud  I  thank  thee,"  to  him,  for  all  the 
{nfluence  whirh  his  providence  must  have  had  in 
n»»  V.  - 

li  'me  presently,  that  if  none  of  aJl 

tho».:  .,  ..w'a.1  us  without  the  direction  of  a 

Divine  I'ovver.  as  my  new  instructor  had  told  me 
at  lurgc,  and  that  God  had  ordered  every  thing, 
the  most  minute  and  least  transaction  of  life,  in- 

^•omuch  "  that  not  a  hair  of  our  head  shall  (all  to 
the   :          '        '      ■   '                ;  '■   I  say,  it 

™-<i:  '  imtliank' 

ful  li  ^       !,-..i iicsomucb 

'  loT  nic ;  iiiid  the  consequence  ol  the  reflection 
»fis  imtucrUiitely  this,  how  justly  may  that  power, 
itn  di^obliuixl,  take  away  again  Win  wool  and  his 
liiw  with  whi<'h  I  am  now  clothed,  and  reduce 
nie  tr-  "  ■  -       n-  of  my  lirst  circumstances. 

I I  'I  me  much,  iiiid  I  wm  very  pen- 
»t^c  m  whicli,  however,  my  new  in- 
stroeior  wn*  it  ronsliiht  comforter  to  me,  and  I 
learned  every  day  something  or  other  from  bim ; 


upon  which  I  told  bim  one  momiog,  that  I  thought 

he  roust  leavo  off  teaching  mc  Lutjo,  and  teach 

mc  religion. 
I      He  spoke  with  a  great  deal  of  modesty  of  his 

being  incapable  of  informing  me  of  aaythi'ng  that 
1  I  did  not  know,  and  proposed  to  me  to  read  tbe 

scriptures  every  day,  as  the  sure  and  only  fund  of 

instruction.    I  answered  that,  in  the  words  of  tbe 
I  eunuch  to  Ht  Philip,  when  tbe  apostle  o&kcd  him 
if  he  understood  what  he  read  ?  "  How  can  1,  un- 
I  leu  some  one  guide  mc  ?" 
'      Wc  talked  frequently  upon  this  subject,  and 

I  found  80  much  reason  to  believe  he  was  a  sin- 
cere convert,  that  I  can  speak  of  him  as  no  other 
in  ail  1  have  to  say  of  bim.  However,  I  cannot 
say  my  thoughts  were  yet  ripened  for  an  opera- 
tion of  that  kind ;  I  had  soma  uneasiness  about 
my  past  life,  and  I  lived  now,  and  had  done  so 
before  I  knew  him,  a  very  regular,  sober  life, 
oJways  taken  up  in  my  business,  and  running  into 
no  excesses ;  but  as  to  commencing  pcnitcut,  as 
this  man  had  done,  I  cannot  say  I  had  any  con- 
victions upon  me  sufficient  to  bring  it  on,  nor 
had  I  a  fund  of  rcli^'ious  knowledge  to  support 
me  in  it ;  so  it  wore  ofT  again  gradtutlly,  as  such 
thineis  generally  do,  where  the  first  impressiou 
are  not  deep  enough. 

In  the  meantime,  as  he  read  over  long  lectures 
of  his  own  disasters  to  me,  and  applied  them  all 
seriously  to  mc,  so  our  discourse  was  always  very 
solid  and  weighty,  and  wo  had  nothing  of  levity 
between  us,  even  when  we  were  not  concerned  in 
religious  diiooursci.  He  read  histo'ry  to  me ;  and, 
where  books  were  wonting,  he  gave  mc  ideas  of 
those  things  which  hod  not  been  recorded  by  our 
modem  histories,  or  at  least,  that  our  number  of 
books  would  not  reach,  liy  these  things  he  raised 
an  unquenchable  thirst  in  mc  after  seeing  some- 
thing that  was  doing  in  the  world;  and  the  more, 
because  all  the  world  was  at  that  time  engaged, 
more  or  less,  in  the  great  war  wherein  the  French 
king  might  be  8«id  to  be  engaged  with  and  against 
all  tho  powers  of  Euro[)e. 

Now,  1  looked  upon  myself  as  one  buried  alive 
in  a  remote  port  of  the  world,  where  I  could  see 
nothing  at  all,  and  hear  but  a  little  of  what  wus 
seen,  and  that  little  not  till  at  least  half  a  year 
after  it  was  done,  and  sometimes  a  year  or  more ; 
and,  in  a  word,  the  old  reproach  often  came  in 
the  way.  namely,  that  even  thia  was  not  yet  the 
life  of  a  gentleman. 

It  was  true  that  this  was  much  nearer  to  it 
than  that  of  a  pickpocket,  and  still  nearer  than 
that  of  a  sold  slave ;  but,  in  short,  this  would 
not  do,  and  I  could  receive  no  salisfaclion  in  it. 
I  had  now  a  second  plantation,  a  very  consider- 
able one,  and  it  went  forward  very  well ;  I  had 
on  it  almost  lUO  servants  already  of  sundry  sorts, 
and  on  overseer,  that  I  had  a  great  deal  of  reanon 
to  say  I  might  depend  npno,  and  but  that  I  hod 
a  third  in  embryo,  and  newly  l>c);vn,  I  had  no- 
thing to  hinder  roe  from  going  where  I  pleased. 

However,  1  now  began  to  frame  my  thoughts 
for  a  vovogo  to  England ;  resolving  then  to  act  as 
I  should  sec  cause,  but  with  a  secret  resolution  to 

see  ni' '"  *'•  ■■  world  if  |>otMblc,and  realize  those 

thill).  I 'I  which  I  hiid  hitherto  only  en- 

tert.i  1  •■•   ideas  of.  by  the  help  of  books. 

A<cordin;iiy  1  pniihed  forward  the  settlement  of 
my  Uiird  ptuntaiiou,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  be  in  a 
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pottnre  cither  to  be  let  to  a  tenant,  or  left  Id  trust 
with  an  overseer,  lu  I  ahould  iind  occaaion. 

Hail  I  resolved  to  leave  it  to  aa  overseer  or 
stcwnrd,  no  man  in  the  world  contd  have  been  Re 
for  it  like  my  tutor ;  but  I  could  not  think  of  part- 
ing with  him,  who  was  the  cause  of  my  desire  r»f 
travelling,  and  who  I  concluded  to  moke  my  part- 
ner in  my  travels. 

It  was  three  years  after  this  before  I  could  gfet 
things  in  order,  fit  for  my  leaviniir  the  country  ;  in 
this  time  [  delivered  my  tutor  fronv  his  boDilacrc, 
and  would  have  given  him  his  liberty,  but,  to  my 
great  disappointment,  I  found  (hat  1  could  not 
empower  him  to  go  to  England  till  his  time  w.-if 
expired,  according  to  the  certificate  of  his  trans- 
portation, which  was  registered :  so  1  made  him 
one  of  my  overseers,  and  thereby  raised  him 
g:radualiy  to  a  prospect  of  liviuE^  in  the  some 
manner,  and  by  the  like  Btepst,  that  my  good 
benefactor  raised  me,  only  that  1  did  not  assist 
him  to  enter  upon  planting  for  himself  as  1  wa& 
assisted,  neither  ivns  I  upon  the  spot  to  do  it; 
but  this  man's  diligence  and  honest  appliimtion, 
even  unassisted,  delivered  himself,  any  farther, 
than,  ns  I  say,  by  making  him  an  overseer,  which 
ytna  only  a  present  case  and  deliverance  to  him 
from  the  hard  labour  and  fare  which  he  endured 
01  B  servant. 

However,  in  this  trust  he  behaved  so  faithfully 
and  so  diligently,  that  it  recommonded  him  in  the 
eountry ;  and,  when  I  came  back,  I  found  him  in 
eircumsiunces.vcry  diflerent  from  what  I  left  him 
in,  besides  his  being  my  principal  manager  for  near 
twenty  year«,  as  you  xhall  hear  in  its  place. 

1  mention  these  things  the  more  at  large,  that 
if  any  unhappy  wretch,  who  may  have  the  disaster 
to  fall  into  such  circumstances  as  these  may  eomc 
to  see  this  account,  they  may  learn  the  following 
short  lessons  from  these  examples  : 

L  Tliat  Virginia,  and  a  state  of  transportation, 
may  be  the  happiest  place  and  condition  they  were 
ever  in  for  this  life,  as,  by  a  siiiccrc  rcpcntaiiee, 
and  a  diligent  application  to  the  business  they  are 
put  to,  they  are  effectually  delivered  from  a  life 
of  flagrant  wickedness,  and  put  in  a  perfei-t  new 
rondition,  in  which  thc^'  have  no  ti^mptation  to 
liie  crimes  th(>y  formerly  committed,  and  have  a 
prospect  of  advantage  for  the  future. 

II.  That  in  Virginia,  the  meanest  and  most 
despicable  creature,  after  his  time  of  servitude  is 
expired,  if  he  will  but  apply  liimself  with  diligence 
and  industry  to  the  business  of  the  country,  ie 
sure  (life  and  health  supposed)  both  of  living 
well  and  growing  rich. 

As  this  is  a  foundation  which  the  most  unfor- 
tunal«  wretch  alive  is  entitled  to,  a  transported 
felon  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  much  happier  man  than 
the  moat  prosperous  untaken  thief  in  the  nation  ; 
Dor  are  t}io«e  poor  young  people  so  much  in  the 
wrong  as  some  imagine  them  to  be,  that  go  voluu. 
tarily  over  to  those  countries ;  and,  in  order  to 
get  themwlves  carried  over,  and  placed  there, 
fircely  bind  themselves  there;  especially  if  the 
persons  into  whose  hands  they  fall,  lio  anything 
honestly  by  them  ;  for.  as  it  is  to  he  supposed 
that  those  poor  people  knew  not  what  course  to 
take  before,  or  bitd  miscarried  in  their  conduct 
before,  here  they  arc  sure  to  be  immediately 
provided  for,  and,  after  the  expiration  of  their 
time,  to  be  put  in  a  condition  to  provide  for  them- 


selves.    But  I  return  to  my  owd  story,  whkit 
now  begins  a  new  scene. 

I  was  now  making  provision  for  tnj  gob^ 
England,  after  haWng  settled  my  plaocatioo 
such  hands  as  was  fully  to  my  satiKfaction.     Mr 
first  work  was  to  furnish  myself  with  such  a  stock 
of  goods  and  money  as  might  be  suflSdent  Cor 
my   ooeasiotis    abroaid,    and    particularly   BJfte 
allow  me  tu  make  large  relunis  to  Maryland,  far 
the  use  and  supply  of  all  my  plantationa ;  but  ] 
when  I  cnme  to  look  nearer  into  the  royage,  il^ 
occurred  to  me  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  t»  \ 
put  my  cargo  all  on  board  the  same  ship  that  |  \ 
went  In ;  so  I  shipped  at  several  times  500  ' 
heads  of  tobacco  in  several   ships  for   Er 
giving    notice  to  my   corn»spOndent   in 
that  1  would  embark  about  such  a  time,  to  i 
over  myself,  and  orderiag  him  to  cnsorc  fiar- 
considcrublc  sum,  proportioned  to  tb« 
my  cargo. 

About  two  months  after  this  I  left  the 
and  embarked  for  England,  in  a  stout  ship,  ( 
ing  24  guns,  and  about  600  hogsheads  of 
bacco,  and  we  left  the  capes  of  Virginia  on  the 
1st  of  .August.  We  had  n  very  sour  and  imi|t^ 
voyage  for  the  first  fortnight,  though  it  was  in  a 
season  so  generally  noted  (or  good  weather. 

After  we  had  been  about  eleven  days  at  ra, 
having  the  wind  most  part  of  the  tiaw  btowiag 
very  hard  at  west,  or  between  the  we«t  and  north- 
west, by  which  wo  were  carried  a  great  waj  fiir-  , 
ther  to  the  eastward  than  they  usually  go  in  their 
course  for  England,  we  met  with  a  furious 
pest,  which  held  us  Ave  days,  blowing  most 
the  time  excessive  hard,  and  by  which  waj 
obliged  to  run  away  afore  the  wind,  as  thei 
call  it,  wheresoever  it  was  our  lot  to  go. 
storm  our  ship  was  greatly  damaged,  and 
leaks  we  had,  but  not  so  bad  but  that,  by  the  < 
gence  of  the  seamen,  they  were  stopped : 
ever  (lie  eiiptiiin,  after  having  beaten  up  again 
well  as  he  could  against  the  weather,  and  the  laa 
going  very  high,  at  length  he  resolved  to  go  away 
for  the  Burin  udus. 

1  wuK  not  seaman  enough  to  understand  wbsl 
(he  rcantm  of  their  disputes  was,  hut  in  tbctr 
running  for  the  islands,  it  seems  they  ovcrahot 
the  latitude,  and  could  never  reach  the  islands  rf 
Ik'nnudas  again ;  the  master  and  the  mat*  difc 
fered  to  an  extremity  about  this,  their  i 
being  more  than  usually  wide  of  ouc  anotli 
Sturm  having  driven  thorn  a  little  out 
knowlciigc.  The  master  )>eing  a  positive 
insulted  the  mate  about  it,  and  threatened  taj 
pore  him  for  it  when  he  oam<'  to  England ; 
mate  was  an  excellent  sea  artist,  and  an  esp 
rienced  suHur,  but  withal  a  mod 
though  he  insisted  U|>on  his  bein;;  it 

respectful  terms,  and  as  it  became  .^-^idtlet^ 

Kevend  days'  diapute,  when  the  weather  came  tu 
uliute,  and  the  heavens  to  clear  up,  that  thtj 
cjuld  take  their  observations  ami  know  whan 
they  were,  it  appeared  that  the  malv's  accwBt 
was  right,  ami  the  captain  was  mistakoo, 
were  then  in  the  latitude  of  29  degreaa,! 
out  of  the  woke  of  the  Bermudas. 

The  mate  made  no  indecent  use  of  the  ( 
vcr)'  at  all,  and  the  captain  being  convincMl,  < 
ried  it  civilly  (o  him,  and  so  the  heats  wain  ( 
among  them^  but  the  uckt  question  «ra%  whAl 


tbey  fbould  do  next  ?  Some  were  for  going  one 
*uy.  ionic  another,  but  all  aifrccd  tJicy  were  not 
in  n  condUnm  to  jio  on  Iho  direct  course  for  Kng- 
laod,  unless  they  oould  liave  a  southerly  or  south- 
west wind,  which  had  aot  been  our  fate  since  we 
came  to  sea. 

Upon  the  whole,  tbcy  resolved  by  consent  to 
stocr  away  to  the  Canaries,  which  was  the  nearest 
Unit  *' —  — H  make,  except  the  Cape  de  Verd 
IsUi  i^'ore  too  much  to  the  southward 

for  i<-  M  b«  avoided. 

Upon  this  ihey  stood  away  N.E.,  and  the  wind 
iMn^ing  ftill  westerly,  or  to  the  northward  of  the 
wwtt  we  made  good  way,  and  in  about  15  days 
wil  we  made  the  nco  TeneriflTe,  being'  a  mon- 
•Crmi*  hill  in  one  of  the  Canary  islands.  Here 
we  refreiilied  ourselves,  got  fre&h  water,  and  some 
fresh  provLsioiui,  and  plenty  of  excellent  wine,  but 
no  harbour  to  run  into  to  take  care  of  the  &liip, 
which  was  leaky  and  tender,  having  had  so  muf  h 
»cry  bad  weather  ;  so  we  were  obliged  to  do  as 
well  ta  we  could  and  put  to  sea  again,  after  riding 
at  the  Canaries  four  days  only. 

From  the  Canaries  we  had  tolerable  weather 
and  a  smooth  sea,  till  we  canto  into  the  sound- 
in;^,  so  they  call  the  mouth  of  the  British  Chan- 
nel, and  the  wind  blowing  hard  at  the  N.  and 
N.W.  obliged  us  to  keep  a  larger  offing,  as  the 
seamen  call  it,  ut  our  (.•ntraricu  into  the  Channel, 
when,  behold  !  iu  the  grey  of  the  morning  a  French 
crai2cr  or  privateer  of  2t>  guns  appeared,  and 
crowded  after  us  with  all  the  sail  they  could 
make.  In  short,  our  captain  exchange<l  a  broadl< 
side  or  two  with  them,  which  was  terrible  work 
to  me,  for  I  hod  never  seen  such  before,  the 
Frenchman's  guns  hav  ing  raked  us,  and  killed  and 
wounded  SIX  of  our  best  men. 

In  short,  after  a  fight  long  enough  to  show  us 
that  if  wp  would  not  be  taken,  we  must  rcsolrc 
to  sink  by  her  iide,  for  fhen^  was  no  room  to  ex- 
pert deliverance,  and  a  tight  lon<^  enough  to  mvc 
the  ina«t4!r's  cr(;(.tit,  wc  were  taken,  and  the  ship 
carried  away  to  St  .Malo'is. 

1  was  not  much  concerned  for  the  loss  I  had 
in  the  ship,  because  I  knew  I  had  suRicient  in 
the  world  somewhere  or  other  -,  but  as  I  was 
«flectually  stripfH-'d  of  everything  I  had  about  me, 
and  even  almost  my  clothes  frnm  my  back,  I  wan 
in  but  a  very  indilTeront  condition  ;  but  somebody 
informed  the  captoii)  of  the  privateer  that  I  was 
a  pASsengor  and  a  merchant ;  he  called  for  me  and 
inquired  into  my  circumstances,  and  coming  to 
>j'  ir  from  myself  how  I  hod  been  used,  obliged 
tlic  seamen  to  give  me  a  coat  and  hat,  and  a  pair 
of  shoes,  which  they  had  taken  of  me,  nnd  himself 
gave  me  a  morning  gown  of  his  own,  to  wear 
while  I  was  in  his  ship,  and,  to  give  him  his  due, 
treated  me  very  well. 

^  I  had.  however,  besides  ray  being  taken,  the 
itiration  to  lie  detained  on  board  the  cruiier, 
:  toeing  the  ship  I  was  in  munn'.Hl  with  Prench- 
n,  and  sent  away,  h«  above,  for  St  Malo'ii ;  and 
thb  was  a  )rreat  mortification  to  mo  afterwards, 
when,  being  brouirht  into  St  .Malo's,  I  heard  that 
our  ship  was  retaken,  in  her  passage  to  St  Molo's, 
by  an  Eng1i»h  moa-of-war,  and  carried  to  Ports- 
mouth. 

When  our  ship  was  sent  away,  the  Rover 
emixed  ^road  again  in  the  mouth  of  the  Channel 
tor  NOW  time,  bat  met  with  do  purchase  ;  at  last 


they  made  a  sail,  which  proved  to  be  one  of  their 
nation,  and  one  of  iheir  own  trade,  from  whom 
they  learned  (the  news  having  been  carried  to 
England  that  some  French  privateers  lay  otTand 
on  in  the  soundings)  that  three  English  men-of- 
war  were  come  out  from  Flvmouth,  on  purpose  to 
cruize  in  the  Channel,  and  that  they  would  cer- 
tainly meet  with  us.  Upon  this  intelligence,  the 
Frenchman,  a  bold  brave  fellow,  far  from  shrink- 
ing from  his  work,  steers  away  N.  E.  for  St 
George's  Channel,  and  in  the  latitude  of  48  and  a 
half,  unhappily  cnougli,  meets  with  a  large  and 
rich  Eogltsti  ship,  bound  home  from  Jamaica ;  it 
woi  in  tho  grey  of  the  morning,  and  very  clear, 
when  a  man  on  the  round-top  cried  out,  A  la  voile, 
a.  soil.  I  was  in  hopes,  indeed,  it  had  been  the 
English  man-of-war,  and,  by  the  hurry  and  clat- 
ter they  were  in  to  get  all  ready  for  a  fight,  I 
concluded  it  was  so,  and  got  out  of  my  hammock, 
for  1  had  no  cabin  to  lie  in,  that  I  might  sec  what 
it  was ;  but  1  soon  found  that  my  hopes  were 
vain,  and  it  was  on  the  wrong  side ;  for  that  be- 
ing on  our  larboard  bow,  the  ship  lying  then 
northward  to  make  the  coast  of  Ireland,  by  the 
time  1  was  turned  out,  I  could  perceive  they  had 
all  their  sails  bent  and  fu'l,  having  begun  to  cboce, 
and  making  great  way  :  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
evident  tho  ship  saw  them  too,  and  knew  what 
they  were,  and  to  avoid  them  stretched  away,  with 
all  the  canvass  they  could  lay  on,  for  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  to  run  in  there  fur  harbour. 

Our  privateer,  it  was  plain,  infinitely  outsailed 
her,  running  two  feet  for  her  otic,  and  towards 
evening  came  up  with  tliem  ;  had  they  been  able 
to  have  held  it  but  six  hciiirs  longer,  they  would 
have  got  into  Limerick  river,  or  somewhere  under 
shore,  so  that  wc  should  not  have  ventured  upon 
them  i  but  wc  came  up  with  them,  and  the  cap- 
tain, when  he  sow  there  was  no  remedy,  bravely 
brought  to  and  prepared  to  fight.  She  was  o  ship 
of  aO  guns,  but  deep  in  the  sea,  cumbered  be- 
tween decks  with  goods,  and  could  nut  run  out 
her  lower  deck  guni,  the  sea  also  going  pretty 
high,  though  at  last  she  ventured  to  open  her 
gun-room  ports,  and  fire  with  three  guns  on  a 
side ;  but  her  worst  fate  waa,  she  sailed  heavy, 
being  deep  loaden.  and  the  Frenchman  had  run 
up  by  her  side,  and  poured  in  his  broadside,  and 
was  soon  ready  again  ;  however,  as  she  was  well 
manned  too,  and  that  the  English  sailors  bestirred 
themselves,  they  gave  us  their  broadsides,  too, 
very  nimbly  and  heartily,  and  I  found  the  French- 
man had  a  great  many  men  killed  at  the  first 
brush  ;  but  the  next  was  worse,  for  the  English 
ship,  though  !the  did  not  sail  so  well  as  the 
Frenchman,  was  a  bigger  ship,  and  strong  built, 
and  as  we  (the  French)  bore  down  upon  there 
agnin,  the  English  run  boldly  on  board  us,  and 
laid  thwart  our  hausc,  lashing  themselves  fast  to 
us ;  then  it  was  thut  the  Englt»h  captain  run  out 
his  lower  tier  of  gutis,  and  indeed  tore  the  French- 
man so  that,  haiid  he  held  it,  the  privateer  would 
have  hutl  the  worst  of  it.  But  the  Frenchmen, 
with   admirable  readiness,  indeed,  and  courage, 

1 1  the  captain  appearing  everywhere  with  his  sword 
in  his  hand,  bestirred  themselves,  and  loosing 
thcmselviM  from  the  Engli.\h  ship,  thrusting  her 
off  with  booms,  nnd  |>ouriDp;  their  small  shot  so 
thick,  thfit  the  other  t'oiild  not  appear  upon  deck  : 

i>  I  say,  clearing  themselves  thus,  they  came  to  lie 
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a  broadside  of  cacli  other,  when,  by  long  firing, 
the  English  ship  was  at  length  dUablcd,  her 
mizcnmast  and  bowsprit  shot  away,  and,  which 
was  worst  of  all,  her  captain  killed  ;  so  that,  oiler 
a  Rght  which  held  all  ni^ht  (for  they  fought  in 
(he  dark)  and  part  of  the  nest  day,  thoy  were 
obliged  to  strike. 

I  wa«  civilly  desired  by  the  French  captoLn  to 
go  do\rn  into  the  hold  while  the  fight  held,  and, 
besides  the  civility  of  it,  I  found  he  was  not  willing 
I  should  be  upon  deck,  perhaps  he  thought  I 
might  have  some  opportunity  to  do  hurt,  though 
I  know  not  how  it  wuld  be :  however.  I  was 
very  ready  to  go  down,  for  I  had  no  mind  to  be 
killed,  especially  by  niy  own  friends;  iw  I  ivcnt 
down  Jind  sat  by  the  surgeon,  and  hnd  the  oppor- 
tunity to  (Ind,  that  the  first  broad-side  the  tug- 
lisii  fired,  seven  wounded  men  were  brought 
down  to  the  surgeon,  and  .13  more  afterward; 
tliat  is  to  say,  when  the  Ivnglish  lay  thwart  their 
bow  ;  and  after  they  cleared  themselves,  there 
were  about  1 1  more ;  so  that  they  had  51  men 
wounded,  and  about  2*2  killed  ;  the  Englishman 
hard  18  men  killed  and  wounded,  among  whom 
was  the  captain. 

The  French  captain,  however,  triumphed  in 
this  priie,  for  it  was  an  exceeding  ri(?h  ship, 
having  abundance  of  silver  on  board  ;  and  after 
the  ship  was  taken,  and  they  had  plundered  ftU 
the  great  cabin  aflbrdcd,  which  was  very  con- 
siderable, the  mate  promised  the  captain,  that,  if 
he  would  give  him  his  liberty,  he  would  discover 
6,000  pieces  of  eight  to  him  privately,  which  none 
of  the  men  should  know  of.  The  captain  cncroged, 
and  gave  it  under  his  hand  to  act  him  at  liberty 
as  soon  as  he  came  on  shore :  accordingly,  in 
the  night,  after  all  was  either  turned  in,  as  they 
rail  it,  or  employed  on  the  duty  of  the  watch, 
the  captain  and  the  mate  of  the  prize  went  on 
boanl,  and  having  faithfully  discovered  the  money, 
wbich  lay  in  a  place  made  on  purpose  to  conceal! 
it,  the  captain  resolved  to  let  it  lie  till  they 
arrived,  and  then  he  conveyed  it  on  shore  for  his 
own  use ;  so  that  the  owners,  nor  the  seamen, 
ever  came  to  any  share  of  it,  which  by  the  way 
was  a  fraud  in  the  captain.  But  the  mate  paid 
his  ransom  by  the  discovery,  and  the  captain 
gave  him  his  liberty  very  punctually,  as  he  had 
promised,  and  "JIX)  pieces  of  eight  to  carry  Him  to 
England,  and  to  make  good  bis  losses. 

When  he  had  made  this  prixc,  the  captain 
thought  of  nothing  more  than  how  to  get  safe  to 
France  with  her;  for  she  was  a  ship  sufficient  to 
enrich  all  his  men,  and  his  owners  also.  The 
arenuTit  of  her  cargo,  by  the  captain's  books,  of 
which  I  took  a  copy,  was  in  general — 

200  Hogsheads  of  sugar. 
187  Sniullcr  casks  oftugar. 
I7G  Barrels  of  indigo, 
28  Casks  of  pimento. 
42  liags  of  cotton  wool. 
80  Cwt.  of  elephants'  teeth. 
60  Small  ca.sks  of  rum. 
18,000  Pieces  of  eight,  besides  the  6,000 
concealed, 
Sc\'eral  parcels  of  drugs,  tortoise-shell,  swcot- 
mcat.s,  called succad.i,  chocolate,  lime-juice,  and 
other  things  of  eonsidcraLlc  value. 
This  was  a  terrible  loss  among  the  English 


merchants,  and  a  noble  booty  for  the  ro^o  tk 
took  it  ;  but  as  it  was  in  open  war,  ami  b* 
tigbtiug,  as  they  call  it,  there  wa*  DO  OMstla 
be  made  against  them,  and,   to  gi^  tfa 
due,  they  fought  bravely  for  it. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

WR  LAND  AT  BOCRDEACX,  IN  PRANCE — I  SIT 
OF  UT  CAPTAIV  WITHOltT  fATlNQ  KSirMtM.  aX 
ARRIVS  AT  OBBNT,  WHKRK  I  /OLX  TM  AMVT- 
PROrKEDlNOS  TUSni — i  AKRIVK    m  LOWDOIt,  so 

HRAIt    NKWS  OF   MAJOR    JACK 1    FAU,  Dl  Uttl 

MY  MlSTUaSs's  ARTS  TO  R3(TRAP   MB  liTTO  lUTB- 
HUNV 1  MARRY,   AND  KCrBVr   IT. 

Tub  captain  was  not  so  bold  as  to  meet  lis 
English  men-of-war  before,  but  he  wms  m  wary 
now ;  for,  having  a  prise  of  atich  v«la«  fat  its 
hands,  he  was  resolved  not  to  lose  her  agsla.  t 
he  could  help  it ;  so  he  stood  away  to  tb*  soetlk- 
ward,  and  that  so  far,  that  I  oooe  thooebt  hew 
rt-solved  to  go  into  the  Streifffata;  ana  hoow  kf 
Marseilles.  But  having  sailed  to  the  *■«»*— 1»  li 
4o,  3  qrs.  or  thereabouts,  he  steered  awaf  eat. 
iuto  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  andcWTW 
us  all  into  the  river  of  Bourdeaux,  wherp.  m 
Dotiee  of  bis  arrival  with  such  a  prise^  fab  ovrDm 
or  principals  came  overland  to  see  hini,  mi 
where  they  consulted  what  to  do  with  her;  il» 
money  they  secured  to  bo  sure,  and  ■ome  ct  Ite 
cargo  ;  but  the  ships  soiled  afterwards  aloof  llw 
coast  to  St  Malo,  taking  the  opportunity  of  too* 
French  men^f-war,  which  were  cruizntt  oa  tim 
coast,  to  bo  thoir  convoy  aa  for  aa  UsbuC 

Here  the  captain  rewarded  and  diamimtf  ttw 
EnglL'h  mate,  as  I  have  said,  who  got  a  mm^ 
from  thence  to  Dieppe  by  sea,  and  afttf  tMtiflia 
England,  by  (he  help  of  a  (mupOTt.  tbraoitft 
Flanders  to  Ostend;  the  captain,  it  wcfM,  Um 
more  willingly  shipped  him  ofT,  that  he  night  sot 
discover  to  others  what  he  bod  discovered  IsJubl 
1  was  now  at  Bourdeaux.  in  FrAiw<>  nr.<f  tl» 
captain  asked  me  one  morning  .  ,Jr^ 

to  do?     1  did  not  understand  hitn  1 1  t>r 

soon  gave  me  to  understand,  thai,  1  was  now 
cither  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  state  as  a 
English  prisoner,  and  so  b«  carried  to  tHnaat.  ia 
Britanny,  or  to  find  means  to  have  myseif  iv 
changed,  or  to  pay  my  ransom,  and  this  muuo 
he  told  me  at  first  was  300  crowns. 

I  knew  not  what  to  do,  but  desired  h(«  tn   ' 
give  me  time  to  write  to  Engl.md  to  n: 
for  (liiit  1  had  a  cargo  of  good*  w^'nt  to  I', 
from  Virginia,  but  I  did  not  know   but   .>   h.t. 
have  fallen  into  such  hands  as  his  were,  aiui  -J  ' 
was,  I  knew  not  what  would  be  my  fate,     m 
readily  granted  that,  so  I  wrote  by  the  post.  . 
had   the   s;tt isfuction,   in   answer  to  it.  to  t.  f 
that  the  ship  I  was  taken  ui  hod  been  relaJtrc 
and  carried  into   Portsmouth,  which   I  douU«d 
would  have  made  my  new  masu-r   nMtc  ttn-^ 
and  perhaps  insolent,  but  he  said  notliii^  o'l 
me,  nor  1  to  him,  though,  as  I  ofterwarda  oc'i 
stood,  he  had  advice  of  it  before. 

However,  this  was  a  help  to  me,  uiil  tfriTii 
more  than  pay  my  ransom  to  the  onitaii*:  •*-' 
my  cnrrespnnilcnt  in  London  hearings  of  my  bca^ 
alive,  and  at  Hourdeaus,  immediatal^  vnC  M»  a 
letter  of  credit  upon  ao  English  nMrchalU  11 
Uuurdeaux  for  whatever  I  might  have 
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Aj  sood  u  I  receiT^  this,  I  went  to  the 

erchant,  who  honfinred  the  letter  of  credit,  and 
told  mo,  I  should  li.ivo  what  money  I  pleased. 

ul  a*  I,  who  was  hcforc  a  mure  stratigor  ia  the 

.lace,  and  knew  not  what  course  to  take,  hod 

iOM',   tn.  it  were,   a  friend  to  cotnmunicate  my 

^.Affairs  to,   and  consult  with ;  an  soon  as  I  told 

bina  mv  cue,   "  Hold,"  says  ho,  "  if  that  be  your 

CMC,  I  may  perhaps  find  a  way  to  get  you  off 

without  a  ransom." 

Then.'  was,  it  seems,  a  ship  bound  liomc  to 
France  fn>ni  Martinico,  taken  off  Cape  Kinl<iterre, 
by  an  English  man-of-war,  an<!  a  merchant  of 
Rorheile  hcin^  a  pn^sen^cr,  was  taken  on  board, 
and  bniupht  into  Flynioulh.  Thi*  man  had 
made  great  solicitation  by  his  friends  to  be  ex- 
change, pleading  poverty,  and  that  he  was 
Unable  to  pay  any  ransom,  ray  friend  told  me 
something'  of  it,  hut  not  much,  only  bade  me  not 
be  too  forward  to  pay  any  money  to  the  captain. 
but  pretend  I  oould  not  hear  from  Enjriand. 
This  1  did.  fill  the  captain  appeared  impatient. 

After  some  time,  the  eaptain  told  mc  I  had 
xiicd  him  ill ;  that  t  had  made  him  expect  a ' 
raniiom,  ood  he  had  treated  me  courteously,  and 
b<>t>n  at  expcDce  to  subsist  me,  and  that  1  held 
him  in  luspenae,  but  that,  in  short,  if  I  did  not 
prooun;  the  money,  he  would  send  me  to  Uinont 
in  ten  days,  to  lie  there  as  the  kin^^'s  prisoner 
till  I  should  be  eschangcd.  My  merchant  gave 
me  my  cue,  and  by  his  direction  I  answered,  1 
was  very  sensible  of  his  civility,  and  sorry  he 
should  lose  what  expirnccs  he  had  been  at  -,  but 
that  I  found  my  fricnd.«  forgot  me,  and  what  to 
do  I  did  not  know,  andtliat,  rather  than  iraposo 
Dpon  liim.  I  must  submit  to  go  to  Dinant,  or  where 
he  thoujiht  fit  to  send  mc;  but  that  if  ever  I  ob- 
tained my  libiirty,  and  came  into  Kng^land,  I 
would  not  fail  to  reimburse  him  what  expenee  he 
had  bei'n  at  for  my  subsistence  ;  and  so,  in  short, 
made  mv  case  very  bad  in  all  ray  discourse.  Ho 
shook  his  head,  and  said  little,  hut  the  next  day 
entered  me  in  the  list  of  English  prisoners,  to  be 
at  the  kind's  charge,  as  appointed  by  tha  in- 
tendant  of  the  place,  and  to  be  sent  away  into 
Britanny. 

1  was  then  out  of  tnc  captain's  power,  and  im- 
mediately the  merchant,  with  two  others,  who 
were  frienils  to  the  merchant  prisoner  at  Ply. 
mouth,  went  to  the  intcndaut,  and  gained  an 
order  for  the  exchange,  and  my  friend  giring 
security  for  my  being  forthcoming,  in  case  the 
other  was  not  delivered,  I  had  my  liberty  im- 
mcdiaiely,  and  went  home  with  him  to  his  house. 
Thus  we  bilked  the  captain  of  his  ransom 
money ;  but,  however,  my  friend  went  to  him. 
and  letting  him  know  that  I  was  exchanged  by 
ihe  governors  order,  paid  him  whatever  he  could 
say  he  Wiis  in  disburse  on  my  account ;  and  it 
was  not  then  in  the  (captain's  power  to  object,  or 
iQ  claim  anything  for  a  ransom. 

I  got  passage  from  hence  to  Dunkirk,  onboard 
B  French  vessel ;  and,  having  a  certificate  of  an 
cxch.inp.'d     prisoner    from     the     iutendant    at 

Rounleaux,   1  had  a  passport   given   me,  to  go 

into  the  Spanish  Netherlands,   and  so  whither  I 

pleiLSdl, 

Accordingly  I  came  to  Ohciit.  in  April , 

just  aa  the  armies  were  going  to  take  the  Geld ; 

I  had  no  dislike  to  the  business  of  tlic  army,  but 


I  thought  I  was  a  Little  above  it  now,  and  hod 
other  thinirs  to  look  to ;  for  thut.  in  my  opinion, 
nobody  went  into  the  field  hut  tho.«.e  Ui.-vt  could 
Dot  live  at  home:  and  yet  I  resoKcd  to  ace  the 
manner  of  it  a  little  loo;  so  having  made  on 
acquaii^am^o  with  an  English  oflicer,  quartered 
at  fjhcnt,  1  told  him  my  intention,  and  he  invited 
me  to  go  with  him,  and  olTered  me  his  protection 
as  a  volunteer,  that  I  should  quarter  with  him  in 
hia  tent,  and  live  a^s  I  would,  and  cither  carry 
arms  or  not,  as  I  saw  occasion. 

Ttte  campaign  was  none  of  ilie  hardest  (liat 
had  been,  or  were  like  to  bo;  so  that  I  had  the 
diversion  of  seeing  the  service,  as  it  was  proper 
to  call  it,  without  much  hazard  ;  indeed,  I  did 
not  sec  any  considerable  action,  for  there  was  not 
much  fighting  that  campaign  ;  OS  10  the  merit  of 
the  cause  on  cither  side,  I  knew  nothing  of  it, 
nor  had  I  suffered  any  of  Ihe  disputes  about  it  to 
enter  into  my  thoughts.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
hod  been  made  king  of  England,  and  the  English 
troops  were  all  on  his  side ;  and  I  heard  a  great 
deal  of  swearing  and  damning  for  king  William, 
among  the  soldiers  ;  but  as  for  fighting,  I  observed 
the  French  beat  them  several  times,  and  par- 
ticularly the  regiment  my  friend  belonged  to,  was 
surrrmnded  in  a  village  where  Ihcy  were  posted, 
I  kneiv  not  upon  what  occasion,  and  all  taken 
prisoners.  But  by  great  good  hap,  I  being  not 
in  seri'ice,  and  so  not  in  cnnimnnd,  was  strolled 
away  that  day  to  sec  the  country  about ;  for  it 
was  my  delight  to  sec  the  itrong  towns,  and  ob- 
serve the  beauty  oF  their  fortifications  ;  and  while 
I  diverted  myself  thus,  I  had  the  happy  deliver- 
ance of  not  being  taken  by  the  French  for  that 
time. 

WTien  I  came  back  1  found  the  enemy  possessed 
of  the  town,  but  as  I  was  no  soldier  they  did  mc 
no  harm,  and  having  my  French  passport  In  my 
pocket,  they  gave  me  le.ive  to  go  to  Nicuport, 
where  1  took  the  packet-hout,  and  came  over  to 
England,  landing  at  I)oal  instead  of  Dover,  the 
weather  forcing  us  into  the  Downs,  and  thus  my 
short  campaign  ended,  and  this  was  my  second 
essay  at  the  trade  of  soldiering. 

When  I  came  to  London  I  was  very  well  re- 
ceived by  my  friend  to  whom  I  had  consigned  my 
effects,  and  1  found  myself  in  very  good  circum- 
stailties ;  for  all  my  goods,  which,  as  above,  by 
several  ships,  1  had  consigned  to  him,  came  safe 
to  hand,  and  my  overseers  that  1  had  left  behind 
had  shipped  at  several  times  -WKIhhds.  of  tobacco 
tci  my  correspondent  in  my  absence,  being  the  pro- 
duct of  my  plantation,  or  part  of  it,  for  the  timo 
of  my  being  abroad  ;  so  that  I  ha<l  above  a  thou- 
sand pounds  in  mv  factor's  hands,  200  hhds.  of 
tobacco  besides  left  in  hand,  not  sold. 

1  had  nothing  to  do  now  but  entirely  to  conceal 
myself  from  all  that  had  any  knowledge  of  me  be- 
fore, and  this  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  do,  for  I  was  grown  out  of  everybody's  know- 
ledge, and  most  of  those  I  had  known  were  grown 
out  of  mine.  My  captain,  ivlio  went  with  me.  or, 
rather,  who  carried  me  away,  I  found  by  inquiring 
at  the  proper  i)lm'e,  had  been  rambling  about  the 
world,  cnine  to  l^ndon,  fell  into  his  own  trade, 
which  he  could  not  forbear,  and,  growing  an  emi- 
nent higbwaymnii,  had  made  his  exit  at  the  gal- 
lows, aiXer  a  life  of  fourteen  years  most  exquisite 
and  successful  rogueries,  the  particulars  of  which 
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would  moke  (ns  I  observed)  an  admirafilc  history. 
My  other  brother  Jack,  whom  I  called  Major,  fol- 
lowed the  like  wicked  trade,  but  was  o  man  of 
more  g^ullantry  nnd  generosity,  find  having  eotn- 
mitted  innumerable  depredations  upon  mankind, 
yet  had  nlways  so  much  dexterity  as  to  biin^  him- 
self off,  till  at  len^h  he  was  laid  fast  in  Newgate, 
and  loodcd  with  irons,  and  would  certainly  have 
gone  the  ^ame  wuy  ns  the  eiiptain,  but  he  was  so 
dexterous  a  ro^ue  that  no  g'aol,  no  fetlera,  would 
hold  him;  and  he,  with  two  more,  found  means 
to  knock  off  their  irons,  worked  their  way  through 
the  wall  of  the  pn'iion,  and  let  themselves  down  oti 
the  outside  in  the  night ;  so  escnping,  they  found 
means  to  get  into  PVance,  where  he  followed  the  , 
SAme  trade,  nnd  with  lo  much  success  that  he  | 
^ew  famous  by  the  name  of  Anthony,  and  had  i 
the  honour,  with  three  of  his  comrades,  who  he 
hod  taught  the  English  way  of  robbinj^  generously 
("us  they  eaJled  it )  without  murdering  or  wound- 
ing, or  ill-usin^  those  they  robbe<l,  I  say,  he  hud 
(he  honour  to  be  broke  upon  the  wheel  nt  the 
Gr^ve  in  Paris. 

All  these  things  1  founil  menni  to  be  fully  in- 
formed of,  and  to  have  ii  long  account  of  the  pur- 
ticulars  of  their  conduct  from  some  of  their  com- 
rndes  who  had  the  Rood  fortune  to  escape,  and 
whom  I  got  the  knowledge  of  without  k'tting 
them  so  much  as  (;ucsg  at  who  I  was  or  upon 
whiit  account  I  inquired. 

I  was  now  at  the  hclKhl  of  my  good  forlimc  ; 
indeed,  I  was  in  very  jiood  eircuni.sttinKCS.  and 
being  of  a  frugal  temper  from  the  beginning,  1 
aaved  thingit  togcthfr  as  thpy  eume,  and  yet  lived 
verj' well  too ;  partitnilurly  I  had  the  rep  u  tot  ion 
of  a  very  considerable  merchant,  ond  one  that 
romc  over  viutly  rich  from  Virginia ;  and  as  1 
frequently  bought  supplies  for  ray  several  families 
and  plantations  there,  as  they  wrote  to  me  for 
tlivm,  so  I  passed,  I  say,  for  n  great  merchant. 

I  lived  single,  indeed,  ond  in  lod$!;ings,  but  I 
began  to  be  very  well  known,  ond  Ihouj^h  [  had 
subscribed  my  name  only  Ja<k  to  my  particular 
correspondent,  yet  the  French,  amon;j  whom  I 
lived  near  a  year  (as  I  have  said  I,  not  under- 
standing what  Jack  meant,  called  me  Monsieur 
Jacque,  and  Colonel  Jacques,  and  »o  gradually 
Colonel  Jacquc  ;  so  I  wnicaHedin  the  certificate 
of  eschang'ing  me  with  the  other  prisoner,  »o  that 
I  went  BO  alio  into  Flanders ;  upon  which,  and 
seeing  my  certificate  of  exchan)?e  (as  above),  I 
was  calle<i  Colonel  Jacques  in  Knglund  by  my 
friend  whom  I  culled  correspondent  ;  and  thus  1 
poMcd  for  a  foreigner  and  a  Frenchman,  and  I 
was  infinitely  fond  of  having  everybody  lake  tne 
for  a  Frenchman  ;  and,  a»  I  ipoko  French  very 
Well,  having  learned  it  by  continuing  so  long 
■mon^  them,  so  I  went  constantly  to  the  French 
church  in  London,  and  spoke  French  upon  all 
orcA.MJons,  ns  much  ns  I  could  ;  anil,  to  complete 
the  appearance  of  it.  I  got  mc  a  French  servant 
to  do  my  business,  I  mean  as  to  my  merchandiao, 
which  only  consistotl  in  receiving  and  disposing  of 
tobacco,  of  which  I  had  about  oOO  to  fiOO  hhd». 
a  year  from  my  own  plantation*,  and  in  supplying 
my  people  with  necessaries  as  tlioy  wanted  them. 
In  this  private  condition  I  continued  about  two 
years  more,  when  the  devil,  owing  me  n  spleen 
ever  since  I  refused  being  «  thief,  paid  mc  home. 


with  my  interest,  by  laying  a  snare  in  my  waf, 
which  had  almost  ruined  me. 

There  dwelt  a  lady  in  the  house  opponle  to ttw 
house  I  lodged  in,  who  made  lUt  eitraor 
figure,  indeed  ;  she  went  very  well  <!re««d,  \ 
was  a  most  beautiful  person  ;  »br  wn»  wed  ^ 
sung  admirably  fine,  and  son  ' 

her  very  distinctly,  the  hou^i 

one  another,  in  a  narrow  coui.,  u 

Three  king  court  in  Lombard  street. 

This  Indy  put  herself  so  often  in  my  w.iy  ihi! 
I  could  not  in  good  manners  forbear  tak 
of  her,  and  giving  her  the  ceremony  '.i 
when  I  saw  her  at  the  window,  or  at   cii<'  o<j<>r, 
or  when  I  passed  her  in  the  court,   so  thai  we 
became  almost  acquainted  ut  a  distAnce  ;  Some- 
times she  also  visited  at  the  house  1  lodged  at, 
and  it  was  generally  contrived  that   I  tboald  be 
tntroduccd  when  she  came,  and  thus  by  degTNi 
'  wc  became  more  intimately  acquainted,  and  otltn 
1  conversed  together  in  the  family,  but  always  b 
public,  at  leost  for  a  great  while. 
I      1  was  a  mere  boy  in  the  aflhir  of  lore,  and 
knew  the  least  of  what  belonged  to  a  woman  of 
any  mun  in  Europe  of  my  age;  the  thoagfatsof  < 
a  wife,  much  less  of  a  misfrcs.s  had  never  lo  mutil ' 
as  token  the  least  hold  of  my  head,  and  I  had  brt^o 
till  now  as  pcrfectlv  unacquainli'd  with    Ihftj 
and  as  unconccmcd  about  them  as   I  wras  ^ 
:  was  ten  years  old,  and  lay  in  a  heap  of 
a  flnj!s-house 
I     But  I  know  not  by  what  witchcraft  tn  the  eok* 
versation  of  this  w  oman,  and  her  singling  »^  Mt  j 
upon  several  occasions,   1  began  to  be  cnuuutd, j 
I  r  knew  nnt  how,  or  to  what  end  ;  nnd  was  on  t| 
sudden  so  embarrassed  in  my  thoughts  about  h#f, 
that,   like  a  charm,  she  had  mc  alwtij"?  te  hrr 
[circle;  if  she  had  not  been  one  of  tli. 
j  women  on  earth,  she  could  never  ha', 
me  to  have  given  myself  the  least  trouin- 
I  her ;  but  1  wa.s  drawn  in  by  the  muglc  of  a( 
I  capable   (o  deceive  a  more  wary  copndtyl 
'  mine,  and  it  wi^  impossible  to  resist  her. 
1      She  ntiucked  me  without  ceasing  with  IheiiM*  I 
ness  of  ber  conduct,  and  with  arts,  which 
impossible  to  be  inetfectual ;  she  was  ever,  as  h 
I  were,  in  my  view,  often  in  my  company, 
kept  herself  soon  the  reserve,  »o  surrounded  < 
I  nuolly  with  obstructions,  that  for  Severn]  I 
I  after  she  could  perceive  I  sought  nn  opportunRy  | 
to  ppt-ak  to  her,  she  rendered  it  impossible,  nor 
could  1  ever  break  in  upon  her,  soc  kept  btr 
gimrd  so  wclL 

This  rigid  behaviour  was  the  greale«f 
that  could  be,  considering,  at  the  aanic 
she  never  declined  my  seeing  her,   or  ■ 
with  me  in  public  ;  but  she  held 
care  never  to  sit  nest  me,  that    I 
paper  into  her  hand,  or  speak  si." 
Lept  somebody  or  other  always  i 
could  never  come  up  to  her;  am) 
.was  resolved  really  lo  have   nothing    to  do  with  { 
"mc,  she  held  me  at  the  bay  seveml  moniV*. 
I      All  this  while  nothing  was  nior. 
that  she  intended  to  have  me,  if  ^i 
and  it  was  indeed  a.  kind  of  a  C4ii< 
niiged  all  by  art,  and  drew  me  In 
solute  backwardness   that   It  wa^ 
silile  not  to  be  deeeiveil  by  it ;  on  the  . 
hhc  ilid  nut  appear  to  be  a  woman 
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iitb«r  waa  she  poor,  or  in  a  condition  (hat 
boutd  r(>qiiire  so  much  art  Lo  draw  any  tnan  in  ; 
il  ihc  theAt  WHS  rc'ttlly  on  my  siido,  for  she  was 
told  that  I  wns  vastly  rich,  a  great 
at,  and  that  she  voiild  live  lilio  a  queen, 
'  was  not  at  all  instrumental  in  putting 
I  bor.  neither  did  I  know  that  she  went  upon 
motive- 
She  was  too  cunning;  to  let  mc  perceive  ban 
easy. she  iras  to  be  had ;  on  the  contrary,  she  ran 
all  the  hazards  of  bringing  me  to  neglect  her 
entirely,  that  one  would  think  any  woman  in  the 
trorld  could  do  ;  and  I  have  often  wondered  sinee 
how  it  was  poxtible  it  should  fail  of  making  me 
perfectly  averBe  to  her ;  for  as  I  had  a  perfect  in- 
clitfcr«ncc  for  the  whole  sex.,  and  never  till  then 
entertained  any  notion  of  them,  they  were  no 
more  to  me  than  a  picture  lianging  up  against  a 
wall. 

A>  we  convened  freely  togvthcr  in  public  so 
■he  took  •  gnut  many  occasions  io  rally  the  men, 
and  the  wedcneu  they  vrcre  guilty  of,  in  lettin;;; 
th«  women  insult  them  as  they  did  ;  she  thought 
if  the  men  had  oct  been  fools,  marriage  had  bevn 
only  treaties  of  pc{ice  between  two  uci;^hbours,  or 
alliances  oflensivo  or  defensive,  which  must  necc»- 
««irily  have  been  carried  on  sometimes  by  inter- 
view* and  personal  treaties,  but  oftcner  by  wn- 
tMsadors,  agents,  and  emissaries  on  both  sides; 
but  that  the  women  bad  outwitted  us,  and  broufrht 
us  upon  our  knees,  and  made  us  whine  after  them 
and  lower  ourselves,  so  as  we  could  never  pretend 
to  gnin  our  equality  aeaia. 

1  told  her  1  thuiiglit  il  was  a  decenry  lo  Ihe 

^ulics  to  give  thi-m  the  advantage  of  denying  a 

^^Btlc   that  they  might   be   courted,   and  lliat.   I 

^Pbould  not  like  a  woman  the  worse  for  denying 

nse.     "  I  expect  it,  madam,"  says  I,  "  when  I  wait 

on  you  to-morrow,"  intimating  thai  I  intended  il. 

•*  '\ou  shan't  be  deceived,  sir."  says  she,  "for  I'll 

deny  now  before  you  ask  nic  the  question." 

1  was  dashed  so  cflectually  with  so  niidirlous, 
so  dcvdtsh  an  answer,  that  I  returned  with  a  tittle 
suDenness,  "  I  shan't  trespass  upon  you  yet,  nia- 
and  I  shall  be  very  careful  not  to  ofleud  ynu 
Ido.- 
"  It  is  the  greatest  token  of  your  respect,  sir, ' 
lys  she,  "  that  yoo  are  able  to  bestow  upon  me, 
•d  the  roost  agreeable  too,  except  one,  which  I 
not  be  out  of  hopes  of  obtaim'ng  of  you  in  a 
Jc  time." 

**  'What  is  in  my  power  to  oblige  you  In,  ma- 
^  said  I,  "  you  may  command  me  in  at  any 
BC,  eapecially  the  wuy  we  are  talking  of."   Ttiis 
I  spoke  still  with  a  resentment  very  sincere. 

It   is   only,   sir,  that  ynu  would  promise  to 
i  me  with  as  much  sincerity  as  I  will  codea- 
lir  to  make  you  a  suitable  return." 

I  granted  that  request,  madam,  seven  years 
are  you  asked  it,"  said  I,  **for  I  heartily  bated 
whole  sex,  and  scarce  know  how  I  came  to 
e  that  good  disposition  in  compliment  to 
•  cnoveniation  ;  but  I  assure  you  that  obate- 
t  is  so  IKtlc  that  it  does  no  injury  to  your 
Dpoaal." 

There's  some  mystery  in  that,  indeed,  sir," 

id  she,  "  for  I  desired  to  assist  your  aversion  to 

»mm  in  a  more  particular  manner,  and  h«ped 

should   never  abate  under   my  managrment." 

I  We  said  a  thousand  ill-natured  things  after  this, 


but  she  outdid  me,  for  sbo  had  such  a  stock  of 
bitterness  upon  her  tongue  us  no  woman  ever 
went  beyond  her,  and  yet  all  this  while  she  was 
the  pleasantcst  and  most  obliging  creature  in 
every  part  of  our  conversation  that  could  possibly 
be,  and  meant  not  one  word  of  what  she  said,  no, 
not  a  word,  fiut  I  must  confess  it  no  way  an- 
swered her  end,  for  it  really  cooled  all  my  thoughts 
of  her ;  and  1,  that  had  lived  in  so  perfect  au  in* 
diffcrency  to  the  sex  all  my  days,  was  easily  re- 
turned to  that  condition  again,  and  bc>gan  logrow 
very  cold  and  negligent  in  my  usual  respects  to 
her  upon  all  occasions. 

She  soon  found  »>hc  had  gone  too  far  with  roe ; 
and,  in  short,  that  she  was  extremely  out  in  her 
politics ;  that  she  had  lo  do  with  one  that  wot 
not  listed  yet  among  iho  whining  sort  of  lovers, 
and  knew  not  what  it  was  to  adurc  a  mistress  in 
order  to  abuse  her ;  and  that  it  was  not  with  me, 
U8  it  was  with  the  usual  sort  of  men  in  love,  that 
are  wanned  by  the  cold  and  rise  in  their  passions 
OS  the  ladies  fail  in  their  returns  ;  on  the  contrary, 
she  found  that  it  was  quite  altered;  I  was  civil 
to  her  as  before,  but  not  so  forward  ;  when  1  saw 
her  at  her  chamber  window  I  did  not  throw  mine 
open,  as  I  usually  had  doue,  to  talk  with  her; 
when  she  sung  in  the  parlour,  where  I  could 
easily  hear  it,  I  did  not  listen ;  when  she  visited 
at  the  house  where  i  lodged  I  did  not  always 
come  down,  or  if  I  did,  1  had  business  which 
obliged  mc  to  go  abroad  ;  and  yet  all  this  while, 
M  bet)  I  did  cume  into  her  coinpauy,  I  was  as  inti- 
mate as  01  f  r. 

I  could  easily  sec  that  this  madded  her  to  the 
heart,  and  that  bhe  was  perplexed  lo  tbe  lost 
degree,  for  she  found  that  ibc  had  oil  tier  game 
to  play  over  again  ;  that  sn  absolute  a  reserved- 
ncss,  even  to  rudeness  and  ill-manners,  was  a 
little  too  much  ;  but  she  was  a  mere  posture  mis- 
tress in  love,  and  could  put  herself  into  what 
shapes  she  pleased. 

She  was  too  wise  to  show  a  fondness  or  for- 
wardness that  looked  like  kindness  ;  i-he  knew 
that  was  the  meanest  and  last  step  a  woman  ran 
take,  and  lays  her  under  the  foot  of  the  man  she 
pretends  to  ;  but  she  was  not  come  to  that  neither, 
This  camclcon  put  on  another  colour,  turned  on 
a  sudden  the  gravest,  soberest,  mojestic  random, 
so  that  any  cue  would  have  thought  she  was  ad- 
vanced in  age  in  one  week  from  Iwo-and-twenty 
to  fifty,  and  this  sho  carried  on  with  so  niuon 
government  of  hersi^lf  that  it  did  not  in  Ihe  least 
look  like  art ;  but  if  it  was  a  representation  of 
nature  only,  it  was  so  like  nature  itself,  that  nu. 
tiody  living  can  be  able  to  distinguish  ;  she  sung 
very  often  in  her  parlour,  as  well  by  herself  as 
with  two  young  ladies  who  come  often  to  sec 
her;  I  could  see  by  their  books,  and  her  guitar  in 
her  hand,  that  she  was  singiug.  but  she  never 
opened  the  window  as  she  was  wont  to  do.  Upon 
my  conang  to  my  window  she  kept  her  own  al- 
ways shut ,  or  if  it  was  open,  she  would  be  silting 
at  work  and  not  look  up,  it  may  be,  once  in  half 
an  hour. 

If  she  saw  mc  by  accident  all  this  while,  sbo 
would  smile  and  speak  as  cheerfully  as  ever,  but 
it  was  but  a  word  or  two,  and  so  make  her  honours 
and  be  gone  ;  so  that,  in  a  word,  we  conversed  just 
OS  we  did  after  I  had  been  there  a  week, 

She  tired  me  quite  out  at  this  work  ;  for  though 
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I  began  tlic  strauffoiit'ss  indeed,  yet  I  did  not  dc- 
itign  the  uirrying  it  un  iio  for ;  but  she  held  it  to 
tlic  lust,  just  in  llic  siunc  manner  as  she  began  it. 
Slic  cume  to  the  house  «vherc  I  lodged  as  usual, 
and  we  were  often  together,  supped  tc^vthcr, 
played  at  cards  together,  danced  together;  for 
in  France  I  accomplished  myself  with  evcrjthing 
that  was  needful,  to  make  me  what  I  believed 
myself  to  be  even  from  a  boy,  I  mean  a  geutlo- 
mou  ;  I  say  we  conversed  together,  as  above,  but 
(he  was  so  perfectly  another  thing  to  what  she 
used  to  be  in  every  part  of  her  conversation,  that 
it  presently  occurred  to  me  that  her  former  beha- 
\iour  was  a  kind  of  a  rant  or  fit ;  that  either  it 
was  the  effect  of  some  extraordinary  levity  that 
had  come  upon  her,  or  that  it  was  done  to  mimic 
the  coquets  of  the  town,  belie\ing  it  might  take 
with  me,  who  she  thought  was  a  Frenchman,  and 
that  it  was  what  I  loved ;  but  her  new  gravity 
was  her  real  natural  temper,  and  indeed  it  be- 
come her  so  much  better,  or,  as  I  should  sny,  she 
acted  it  so  well,  that  it  really  brought  me  back  to 
have,  not  n»  much  only,  but  more  mind.to  her, 
than  ever  I  had  before. 

However  it  was  a  great  while  before  I  disco- 
vered myself,  and  I  staid  indeed  to  find  out,  if 
possible,  whether  this  change  was  real  or  counter- 
feit ;  for  I  could  not  easily  believe  it  was  possible 
the  gay  humour  she  used  to  appear  in  could  be  a 
counterfeit ;  It  was  not,  therefore,  till  a  year  and 
almost  a  quarter  that  I  came  to  any  resolution 
in  my  thoughts  about  her.  when,  on  a  mere  acci- 
dent, we  come  to  a  little  conversation  together. 

She  came  to  visit  at  our  house  as  usual,  and  it 
happened  all  the  ladles  were  gone  abroad ;  but, 
OS  it  fell  out,  I  was  in  the  pass;igc,  or  entry  of 
the  house,  going  towards  the  stiiirs,  when  she 
knocked  at  the  door ;  so  stepping  back.  I  opened 
the  door,  and  she,  without  any  ceremony,  came 
in,  and  ran  forward  into  the  parlour,  supposing 
the  women  h;ul  been  there.  I  went  in  iifter  her, 
us  I  could  do  no  less,  because  she  did  not  know 
that  the  family  was  nbroiul. 

Upon  my  coming  in,  *-lic  asked  for  the  ladies. 
I  told  her,  I  hoped  she  came  to  visit  me  now,  for 
that  the  ladies  were  all  gone  abroad.      "  Are 
they  ?"  said  she,  as  if  surprised  (though  I  under-  I 
stood  afterwards  she  knew  it  before,  us  also  that 
I  was  at  home),  and  then  rises  up  to  be  gone,  i 
"  No,  madam,"  said  I,  "  pray  do  not  go  ;  when  I 
ladies  come  to  visit  me,  I  do  not  use  to  tire  tlumi 
of  my  company  sro  soon."  "  That's  a.s  ill-natured." 
•ays  she,  "  as  you  could  possibly  talk  ;  pray  don't 
pretend  I  came  to  visit  you ;   I  am  satisfied  who 
I  came  to  visit,  and  satisfied  that  you  know  it." 
"  Yes,  madam,"  said  I,  "  but  if  1  happen  to  be 
iill  of  the  family  that's  left  at  home,  then  you  came 
to  visit  mo." 

"  I  nuvcr  receive  visits  from  those  that  Iliate," 
says  she. 

"  You  have  me  there  indeed,"  said  I,  "  hut  you 
never  gave  me  leave  to  tell  you  why  1  liated  you ; 


M'c  rallied  thus  for  an  hotir;  in  ihott,  liir 
showed  the  obundanco  of  her  wit,  and  I  n 
abundant  deficiency  of  mine ;  for  though  three 
or  four  times  she  provoked  me  to  the  last  degm, 
so  Uiat  once  I  wos  going  to  tell  her  I  had  eno^ 
of  her  company,  and,  if  she  plcoacd,  I  would  wait 
upon  her  to  the  door,  yet  she  had  alwaj-sMBOch 
witchcraft  on  her  tongue,  tliut  she  hrought  her- 
self off  again  ;  till,  to  make  the  story  uort,  «c 
came  at  last  to  talk  seriously  on  both  aidei  about 
matrimony,  and  she  beard  me  freely  propose  it, 
and  answered  me  directly  upon  many  oceaidooL 
For  example,  she  told  me  I  would  cany  her 
away  to  trance,  or  to  Virffuiia,  and  that  At 
could  not  think  of  leaving  EngliiDd,  her  native 
country ;  I  told  her,  I  hoped  Khe  did  not  take  ne 
for  a  kidnapper.  By  the  way,  I  did  not  (dl  bcr 
how  I  had  been  kidnapped  myiel£  She  laid  no, 
but  the  consequence  of  my  auoira,  whidi  were,  it 
seems,  mostly  abroad,  might  oblige  metogo^  and 
she  could  never  think  of  marrying  any  man  that 
she  could  not  be  content  to  go  all  over  the  worid 
with,  if  he  had  occasion  to  go  himself.  TUi  wu 
handsomely  expressed  indeed ;  I  mode  her  eaiy 
in  that  point,  and  thus  we  .began  the  grud 
parley,  which  indeed  sho  drew  me  into  with  the 
utmost  art  and  subtilty,  such  as  waa  pecnliar  to 
herself,  but  was  infinitely  her  advantage  in  our 

I  treating  of  marriage:  for  she  mode  me  cfieetoaflT 

'  court  her,  though  at  the  same  time  in  her  deagn 
she  courted  me  with  the  utmost  ikill,  and  nch 

I  skill  it  was,  that  her  design  was  perfectly  iai. 

'  penetrable  to  the  last  moment. 

In  short,  we  came  nearer  and  neonn*  enry 
time  we  met,  and  after  one  casual  visit  more,  in 
which  I  had  the  mighty  favour  of  talUng  witb 
her  alone,  I  then  waited'on  her  every  day  at  hrr 
own  hou.se,  or  lodgings  rather,  and  so  we  K-t 
about  the  work  to  u  puriMsc.  and  in  about  a 
;  month  we  ga\'e  the  world  the  slip,  and  were  pri- 
vately married,  to  avoid  ceremony  and  the  public 
inconvenience  of  a  wedding. 

j  ^^'c  soon  found  a  house  proper  for  our  dwrtl- 
ing,  and  so  went  to  housekeeping  -.  we  had  mit 
been  lon;r  together,  but  1  found  that  gay  tempif 
of  my  wife  returned,  and  she  threw  off  the  nuist 
of  her  gravity  and  good  conduct,  that  I  haJ  so 
long  fancied  was  her  mere  natural  dispnsitior, 
and  now,  having  uo  more  occasion  for  disguitct. 
she  resoK-ed  to  seem  nothing  but  what  rvally  »hc 
'  was,  u  wild,  untamed  colt,  jwrfcctly  loose,  acJ 
earelcris  to  conceal  any  port,  no,  not  the  worst  cf 
her  conduct. 

She  carried  on  this  air  of  levity  to  such  an  c\- 
I  cess,  that  1  could  not  but  be  dissatisfied  at  il  >- 
expense  of  it.  for  she  kept  company  that  I  die 
.  not  like.  live<l  beyond  what  I  could  support,  atnl 
I  sometiuK-s  lost  at  play  more  than  I  cured  to  pj> 
'  upon  which,  one  day.  I  took  occasion  to  nirniloG 
it,  but  lightly  ;  and  said  to  her,  by  way  of  r.'^i'- 
lery,   that  we  lived  merrily,   for  as  long  as  it 


I  huteil  you  because  you  would  never  give  me  an  ,  would    last;    she  turned  \ery  bhort    upou  n* 
opportunity  to  tell   you   I  loved  you;  sure,  you  ■  i  "  What  do  you  mean ?"  says  she  ;"  why,  you  o 


took  me  for  some  frightful  creature,  that  you 
would  never  <'ome  near  enough,  so  tnucli  as  to 
let  nil.'  whisi)er  to  you  that  I  love  you." 

"  I  never  care  to  hear  anything  so  disagree- 
able," says  she,  "though  it  be  spoken  ever  so 
softly." 


not  pretend  to  be  uue.vsy.  do  ye?" — "  No,  r-:. 
nindaui,  not  1,  by  uo  means :  it  i.t  no  business  vi 
mine,  }'()u  know,"  s;aid  I,  **  to  inquire  what  my 
wife  .spends,  or  whether  she  spi-nds  inorv  tfcjn  I 
can  aflWrd,  or  less;  I  only  desire  the  favour :■• 
know,  as  near  as  you  can  guess,  how  lung  }>>3 
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^  ill  fiUiaK  to  tukc  lo  dispatch  luv,  for  I  would 
not  be  too  long  a  dying." 

"  I  di>  not  know  what  you  talk  of,"  »ny»  she ; 
"  3'oa  may  die  as  leisurely,  or  as  hustily  aa  you 
>l*''ai>c.  when  your  time  comes  ;   I  an't  a  going  to 
ill  yon,  DS  I  know  of." 

But  you  are  a  going  to  starve  ine,  madam," 
"  opd  bunirer  is  as  leisurely  a  death  as 
ing  upon  the  wheel." 
I  jtorvc  you  !  Why,  nrc  not  vou  a  great 
Virginia  merchant,  and  did  not  i  bring  you 
tJiOOi.  ?  What  would  you  have  ?  Sure,  you  can 
tnuititain  a  wife  out  of  that,  can't  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  madam,"  &iy3  I,  "  I  could  maintain  a 
wife,  but  not  a  gamester,  thotigh  you  had  brought 
me  i  ^^OOL  a-year ;  do  estate  b  big  cuough  for  a 
box  and  dice.** 

She  took  fire  at  that,  and  flow  out  in  a  passion, 
and,  aflcr  a  great  many  bitter  words,  told  me,  in 
short,  that  she  saw  no  occasion  to  alter  her  con- 
duct ;  and  a&  for  my  not  maintaining  her.  when  I 
could  not  maintain  her  longer  she  would  End  some 
way  or  other  to  maintain  herself. 

Some  time  after  the  first  rattle  of  this  kind  she 
vouchsafed  to  let  me  know  that  she  was  plea.scd 
to  be  with  child  ;  I  was  at  first  glad  of  it,  in  hopeti 
it  would  help  to  abate  her  madness  ;  but  it  was 
all  one,  and  her  being  with  child  only  sidded  to 
the  rest,  for  she  made  such  preparations  for  her 
lying.in,  and  the  other  appendices  of  a  child's 
being  bom,  that,  in  short,  I  found  she  would  be 
downright  distracted ;  and  1  took  the  liberty  to 
teU  her  one  day  that  she  would  soon  bring  herself 
and  me  to  destrtietion,  and  entreated  her  to  con- 
nder  that  such  figures  as  tho.w  were  quite  above 
»§,  and  out  of  our  circle ;  and,  in  short,  that  1 
neither  could  nor  would  allow  suoh  expenses: 
that,  nt  this  rate,  two  or  three  children  would 
cffcGtualty  ruin  me,  and  that  I  desired  her  to  con- 
sider what  she  was  doing. 

She  told  me,  with  on  air  of  disdain,  that  it  was 
none  of  her  business  to  consider  anything-  of  that 
matter ;  that  if  I  could  not  allow  it,  she  would 
■How  it  herself,  and  I  might  ilo  my  worst. 

1  biegged  her  to  consider  things  for  all  that,  and 
not  drive  me  to  extremities ;  that  I  married  her  to 
love  and  cherish  her,  and  use  her  as  a  good  wife 
ought  to  be  used,  but  not  to  be  ruined  and  un- 
done by  her.  In  a  word,  nothing  could  mollify 
her,  nor  any  argument  persuade  her  to  mnderd- 
tion,  but  withal  she  took  it  so  heinously  thnt  I 
should  pretend  to  restrain  her  that  she  told  me  in 
so  many  words  she  would  drop  her  burthen  with 
me,  and  then,  if  I  did  not  like  it,  she  would  take 
care  of  hcr«rlf,  she  would  not  live  with  me  an 
hour;  forslie  would  not  be  restrained,  not  she. 
tied  tidked  a  long  while  at  that  rate. 

I  told  her,  us  to  her  child,  vshi<:h  she  enlled  hor 
btirthrn,  it  should  he  no  burthen  to  me,  nsto  the 
rest,  she  mi^ht  do  as  she  pleased  ;  it  might  how- 
ever  do  me  this  favour,  that  I  should  have  no  more 
Iyi!ig«-in  at  the  rate  of  136/.  at  a  time,  as  I  found 
she  intended  it  should  be  now.  She  told  me  she 
rould  not  tell  that ;  if  she  had  no  more  by  mc, 
the  hopod  she  should  by  somebody  else.  "  Say 
jou  Ml.  madnm?"  said  I,  "then  they  that  got 
them  shall  keep  them."  She  did  not  know  that 
neilhi  r.  she  said,  and  so  tunaed  it  olf  jeering,  and, 
ma  it  were,  laughing  at  me. 

'ITiis  last  dit-coursc  nettled  me,  I  must  confess. 


and  the  uir.re,  because  !  had  n  gieai  deal  uf  it, 
and  very  often,  till,  in  short,  we  began  at  length 
to  enter  into  a  friendly  treaty  about  purling. 

Noihing  could  be  more  criminal  thon  the  seve- 
ral discourses  we  had  upon  this  subje'.-t ;  she  de- 
manded a  separate  mumtenancc,  and,  in  parti- 
cular, at  the  rate  of  300^  a  vear.  and  1  demanded 
security  of  her  that  she  should  not  run  me  in 
debt ;  she  demanded  the  keeping  of  the  child, 
with  an  allowance  of  lOOi  a  year  for  that,  and  I 
demanded  that  I  should  be  secured  from  being 
charged  for  keeping  any  she  might  have  by  some 
body  else,  as  she  had  threatened  me. 

In  the  interval,  and  during  these  contests,  sliu 
dropped  her  burthen  (as  she  culled  it)  and  brought 
mo  a  son,  a  very  fine  child. ^ 

•She  was  content,  during  her  lying-in,  to  abate 
a  little,  though  it  was  but  a  very  little  indeed,  of 
the  great  expense  she  had  intended ;  and,  with 
some  difiicuity  and  persuasion,  was  content  with 
a  suit  of  child-bed  linen  of  15/.  instead  of  one  she 
hod  intended  of  threescore :  and  this  she  magni- 
fied as  a  particuhir  testimony  of  her  condescen- 
sion, and  a  yielding  to  my  avorioiouB  temper,  na 
she  called  it. 

But  after  she  was  up  ngm'n,  it  was  the  same 
thing,  and  she  went  on  with  her  humour  to  that 
degree!,  that  in  a  little  time  she  began  to  carry  it 
on  to  other  excesses,  and  to  have  a  sort  of  fellnwi 
come  to  visit  her,  which  I  did  not  like,  and  once, 
in  particular,  staid  obrond  all  night.  The  next 
day,  when  she  come  home,  she  began  to  cry  out 
first ;  told  me  where  (as  she  said)  she  lay,  and 
that  the  occasion  was  a  christening,  where  the 
company  had  a  feast,  and  staid  too  late;  thsc 
if  I  was  dissatisfied,  I  might  inform  myself  there 
of  nil  the  particulars,  where  she  lay,  and  the  like. 
I  told  her  coldly,  "  Madam,  you  <!(>  well  to  sug- 
gest my  being  dissatisfled,  for  you  mat'  be  sure  I 
nm,  and  you  could  expect  no  other ;  as  to  going 
to  your  naunts  to  inform  myself,  that  is  not  my 
business ;  it  is  your  business  to  bring  testimonies 
of  your  bcha%iour,  and  to  prove  where  you  loj', 
and  in  what  company  ;  it  is  enough  for  mc  that 
you  lay  out  of  your  own  housi',  wiihout  your  hus- 
band's knowledge  or  consent,  and  before  you  and 
I  converse  agoJu  1  must  have  some  sutisIiicLion  uf 
the  particulars. 

She  answered,  with  all  her  heart,  she  was  ai 
iadifTerent  as  I,  and  since  I  took  so  ill  her  Ij  ing  at 
a  friend's  house  on  an  exlraordinary  occasion,  she 
gave  me  to  understand  that  it  was  what  she  would 
have  roc  expect,  and  what  she  would  have  the 
libcrtv  to  do  when  she  thought  Ct. 

"  \Vell,  mmlam,"  said  I,  "  if  I  must  exjwcl  what 
I  cannot  allow,  you  must  expect  1  sliuli  shut  my 
doors  by  duy  against  those  that  keep  out  of  theoi 
at  night." 

She  would  try  me,  she  said,  very  speedily,  lUid 
if  1  ihut  the  doors  against  Iht  she  would  find  a 
way  to  moke  me  open  them. 

"  Well,  madairi,"  says  1,  "30U  threaten  mc 
hard,  but  I  would  odnsc  you  to  consider  before 
you  take  such  mensnres.  for  I  shall  be  ns  enod  as 
my  word.  However,  it  was  ^l  long  thot  we 
could  live  together  upon  these  terms ;  for  I  found 
very  quickly  what  company  she  kept,  and  that 
she  took  a  course  which  I  ought  not  to  bear  ;  so 
I  began  the  separation  first,  and  refused  her  my 
led:    wo  had  indeed   refraine^i  all  converse  n« 
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hdsbnnd  and  wife  for  tl^>ont  two  months  before, 
for  I  tolil  lier  very  jiliilaly  I  would  fnlhcr  no  brata 
that  wore  not  of  my  own  potting;  and  nintters 
comin;?  thus  graduaUy  lo  an  extremity,  too  great 
to  conliiuie  iis  it  was,  slie  wi'Ut  off  one  nfternoon 
and  leH  tnc  a  I'nc  in  writing,  signifying;  that  affairs 
wore  coirio  to  such  a  pass  between  us,  that  she 
did  not  think  fit  to  give  me  the  opportunity  of 
»hutlin^  her  nut  of  doors,  and  that  ihtrcforeshc 
had  retired  herself  to  suth  ii  pluee,  naminj?  a  re- 
lation of  her  own,  as  scandalous  as  herself ;  and 
that  she  hoped  i  would  not  ffive  her  the  trouble 
to  SUP  for  her  support  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
lavr.  but  tliat.  as  her  occasions  required,  she 
.should  draw  bilk  upon  inc,  which  she  cupectcd 
I  would  not  refuse. 


L 


CHAPTER  Xlir. 

fART  FBOM  M\  WUE — I  A"  INsllLTED  BY  ONR  OP 
HKIl  KMIS9ARIE3 — >WAI.KrNO  Ol'T  IN  TUB  KVFMNO 
1  AM  WAYLAID  AND  WOlNDRn— I  OBTAIN  A  COM- 
PANY IN   A  HEGIMF.NT  ANO  OO  OVER  TO  FRANCE 

ADVENTl'SES   TBKHR. 

I  WAS  extremely  satisfied  with  this  prorceding'. 
i>nd  took  care  to  let  her  hear  of  it.  though  1  gave 
00  atitrMcrot  nil  to  her  letter,  ami  us  I  had  taken 
care  before  thnf  whenever  she  played  sueh  a  prank 
as  this,  she  should  not  be  able  to  earry  much  with 
her,  so  after  .vlio  was  gone  I  immediately  broke 
up  lioiisekcepini?,  sold  tny  furniture  by  public 
outcry,  Sjiid  in  it  everythiii;.''  in  purticulnr  that 
was  her  own,  and  set  a  bill  upon  my  door,  giving 
her  to  understand  by  it  that  she  Imd  passed  the 
Rubicon,  that  as  she  had  tak«;n  such  o  i-tep  of  her 
own  accord,  so  there  was  no  room  left  her  ever 
to  think  of  coming  bock  again. 

This  was  what  any  one  may  believe  I  should 
not  have  done  if  I  had  seen  any  room  for  a  refor- 
mation ;  but  she  had  given  me  such  tt>!>timunieR 
of  a  mind  alienated  from  her  husband  in  parti, 
culnr,  espousing  her  own  insufferable  levity,  that 
there  was  indeed  no  possibility  of  our  coming 
onorwards  to  any  terms  again. 

However  I  kept  a  couple  of  trusty  agents  so 
near  her  that  I  f4iJlcd  not  to  have  a  full  account 
of  her  conduct,  thouirh  I  never  let  her  know  any 
'tiling  of  mc  but  that  I  was  gone  over  lo  France ; 
IB  to  bcr  bQIs  which  she  said  she  would  draw 
upon  me,  she  was  as  good  as  her  word  in  drawiag 
one  of  30/.  n  hich  I  refused  to  accept,  and  never 
gave  her  leave  to  trouble  rac  \vlth  another. 

It  is  true,  and  I  ii]U!>t  ucknowU-dKc  it.  that  oil 
this  wiis  a  very  nisjlaaclioly  sccue  of  life  to  me, 
and  but  that  she  took  care  b)-  can^inp  herself  to 
the  last  degree  provokine;,  and  contiiiuinj?  lo  in- 
sult me,  I  could  never  have  gone  on  to  the  parf- 
iiiB  with  so  much  resolution,  for  1  really  loved  her 
very  sincerely,  and  could  have  been  uiiytliiiig'  but 
A  tM'«i,'ar  and  a  cuckold  with  her.  but  those  were 
intolerable  to  me,  especially  as  they  were  put 
iip<in  mc  with  so  much  insult  and  rudeness. 

Hut  my  wife  carried  it  at  hut  to  n  point  (h.tt 
made  all  thinfts  li);ht  and  easy  lo  me,  for  after 
above  u  year's  sepiirullon,  nnd  keeping  such  com- 
pany a<  she  thouglil  (it,  she  was  pleased  to  be 
witli  child  nptiin,  in  whti-.h  she  had  however  so 
mu'-h  |ioi!i-»tj  lis  not  to  pri'tond  that  she  had  had 
anythiiitt  lo  do  with  mc  ;  what  a  wretched  lifcskv 
kd  oiler  tlii*.  and  how  she  brought  herself  to  the 


I  utmost  extremity  of  misery  and  dfstrcias,  I  naij 
'  speak  of  hereafler. 

I  had  found,  soon  after  our  partlnsr,  that  I  had 
a  great  deal  of  reawn  to  put  mys^^'lf  into  a  pot 
[  lure  at  first,  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  hrr :  fcr 
I  found  very  ouickly  that  she  had  run  hi- 
dcbt  in  scveruJ  places  very  considerably  ; 
It  was  upon  u  supposition  that    I  was  liable  to 
i  those  debts :  but  I  was  gone,   and  it  was  obto- 
I  lutely  necessary  1  should  do  so,  upon  which  sh« 
found  herself  obliged,  cut  of  her  wicked  gvta, 
how  ever,  whatever  she  made  of  them,  to  dit- 
chargc  most  of  those  debts  herself. 

As  soou  OB  she  was  delivered  of  her  chiM,  in 
which  my  intelligence  was  so  good  that  I  bsd 
gotten  sufflcieiit  proof  of  It.  I  suod  her  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court  in  o" '  -  *  '  '  ■-  -  divorw; 
and,  as  she  found  it  im;  '.  soiJk 

declined  the  defence,  .ui- _     ^Jdccrw, 

or  what  they  call  it,  of  divorce,  in  the  ustiol  time 
of  such  process,  and  now  I  thought  myself  a  free- 
man once  again,  aud  bcgaii  to  be  lick  of  wciDoek 
with  all  ray  heart. 

1  lived  retired,  because  T  knew  '-  '  ^  ^<^n. 
tractcd  debts  which   I  should  bo  ■  oy, 

aud  I  was  resolved  to  he  gone  oli  ,ich 

with  what  8pee<r  I  could ;  but  it  was  nercMory 
that  I  should  stay  till  the  Virginia  ttm-t  c.-im*  !n. 
because  I  looked  for  at  least  300  hhtls.  fT 
from  thence,  which  I  knew  would  Ik  ;' 
breaches;  for,  indeed,  the cs>'--  - 
years  with  this  lady  had  sunk 

eien  far  beyond  her  own    f  ,       

considerable,  though  not  quite  1,400/.,  as  fttaehad 
called  it. 

Bui  all  the  mischiefs  T  met  with  on  account .  i 
this  match  were  not  over  jet ;    for,  when  I  h 
been  parted  with  her  about   thn-'"    ^        '         V 
had  refused  to  accept  her  bill  • .'  !.  ! 

I  mentioned  above,  though  I  was  rcn.. 

I ,  first  lodgings  too,  and  thought  I  hod  ftfturt 
I  i  secured  myself  from  being  found  out,  yel 
I  came  a  gentleman  wcH  dressed  lo  my  UKjging^ 
day,  ami  was  let  in  before  I  knew  of  it,  or 
should  scarce  have  aamitted  him. 

He  was  led  into  a  parlour,  and  1  cnnic 
him  in  my  gown  and  slippers.     Wheo  I  came 
the  room,  he  called  me  as  familiarly  by  my 
as  if  he  had  known  mc  twenty  years,  and 
out  a  pocket-book,  he  shows  ine  a  bill  upon 
drawn  by  my  wife,  which  was  the  some  bill 
30/.  that  I  had  refused  btfore. 

"  Sir,"  savs  I,  "  this  bill  hiu  been  prcMStad 
before,  and  i  gave  my  answer  to  it  thi-n." 

"  Answer  I  sir,"  says  he,  wllh  u  kim!  of  jrcrltf; 
taunting  air;  "I  do  not  understand  wtutt  t«« 
moan  by  on  answer ;  it  is  not  a  4UestiaD,  art  k  % 
a  bill  lo  be  paid." 

•'  Well,  sir,"  says  I,  "it  is  a  bill,  I  inov  CM. 
and  I  gave  ray  answer  to  it  before." 

"  .Sir,   sir,"  says  he,  very  sjiiicilv,  "jmK 
swcr!  there  is  uo  answer  to  a  bill,  H  mi 
paid  ;  bills  are  to  be  paid,   n<il  to  be  oiunri      _ 
they  say  you   are  a  merchjuit,  sir,   merdMM 
always  pay  Ihfir  hills." 

I  began  lo  be  anuTV  1»o  a  '  ■'      " 
like  my  mun,  for  I  fi>und  he  I 
some;  however,  I  said,  "  Hir 
not  much  used  to  presentin. 
always  first  presented,  aitd  ( 


tUm,  it  is  atkiiij:  if  I  will  ai-iept,  or  puy  tlit;  liill. 
wul  I  ben  whothcr  I  say  yes  or  no,  it  is  an  an- 
(tr«r  ouc  wny  or  other ;  after  ll  is  necrptcd  it 
icjtletMl  n-qnircs  no  nioro  answer  but  pnyment 
whrn  It  is  due  :  if  you  please  to  inform  yoiir»olf, 
Ihi*  U  llic  u«ii(;e  which  all  tni-rchniits  or  trades- 
men of  any  kind,  who  have  bills  lirawn  upon 
•them,  at'l  by." 

"  WpII,  »ir,"  Mvs  he,  "  and  what  tbeo  ?  What 
is  thin  to  the  paying  inc  thfi  811/.  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,"  iay*  I.  "  it  is  this  to  it,  that  I  totii 
tlie  fK-rson  that  bruught  it  t  should  not  piiy  it. " 
"  Not  piiy  it  !'■  says  he,  "  but  you  sltaU  puy  it  j 
•y,  av,  you  will  pay  it." 

"  She  that  driiws  it  has  no  reason  to  draw  any 
bills  upon  inc.  1  am  sure,"  said  I,  "and  1  shall 
pay  no  bills  she  draws,  I  tiiisurt!  you." 

fpon  this,  ho  liims  short  upon  mc;  "  Sir,  sho 
that  draws  ihLs  bill  \%  a  por»on  of  too  much  ho- 
nour to  draw  any  bill  without  roitson,  and  itic  an 
affront  to  say  so  of  her,  and  I  shall  csptct  satis- 
faction of  you  for  that  by  itself;  but  Gr>«ttbc  bill> 
lir,  the  bill,  you  must  pay  the  bill,  &lr." 

I  returned  as  short ;  "  Sir,  1  affront  nobody,  I 
,  know  thi-  jiorson  as  well  as  you  I  hope,  .nnd  what 
I  L  I  have  said  of  her  is  no  aflront ;  she  coti  have  no 
^m  reason  to  draw  bills  upon  me,  for  I  owe  her  no- 
H  thing." 

^P       I  omit  intennioi^llng  (he  oaths  he  laced   hi.s 

^P  speech  with,  ns  luofuul  for  my  paper,  but  he  told 

P    mc  ho  would  make  mo   know  she  had   friends  to 

I     staod  by  her,  that  1  bad  abused  her,  and  he  would 

I      let  mc  know  it,  and  do  her  justice ;  but  first,  I 

must  fuy  his  bill. 

I  answered,  in  Kbort,  I  would  not  pay  the  bill, 
Dor  any  bills  she  should  draw. 

With  that  he  steps  to  the  door  and  shuts  it, 
and  swnre  by  (t — d  ho  would  make  me  pay  the 
bill  before  we  parted,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  hia 
s'word,  but  did  not  draw  it  out. 

I  confess  I  wa«  frightened  to  the  last  degree, 
for  I  h4id  no  sword,  and  if  I  had,  I  must  ow  n  t  hat. 
though  1  had  learned  a  great  many  good  things 
in  Frnnec  to  make  n>c  lo«"jk  like  a  gentleman,  I 
bad  foriiut  the  main  article  of  learniuR  Row  to  use 
a  swoni,  a  thing  so  uuivcr»ally  praetited  there; 
ami,  to  say  more,  1  had  boon  perfectly  unac- 
ijuointcd  with  ((Uitrrels  of  this  nature;  so  that  I 
w>i3  porfeotly  surprised  when  he  shut  the  door, 
and  knew  not  what  to  say  ur  do. 

However,  as   it  happened,  the  people  of  the 

bouae  hearing  us  pretty  loud,  came  near  the  door. 

'  mudo  a  noise  in  the  entry,  to  let  mc  know 

ey  were  at  hand,  and  one  of  the  servants  ffo'ai^ 

open  the  door,  smfl  lindiiig  it  locked,  called  out 

'to  me,  "  Sir,  for  (lod's  sake  open  tlie  door  !  what 

is  the  matter?    sbiJl  we  fetch  a  constable?"     I 

made  no  answer,  but  it  gave  roe  courage,  so  I  sot 

■vm  composed  in  one  of  the  chairit,  and  said  to 

im,  "  Sir,  this  is  not  the  way  to  make  me  pay 

the  bill,  you  hud  much  better  be  easy,  and  take 

your  satisfaction  another  way." 

He  understood  me  uf  figbtiug,  whiuh,  upon  my 
word.  wn&  not  in  my  thoughts,  hut  I  mcaut  timt 
lie  hod  better  take  his  iMiursc  at  law. 

"With  .,'■       ■      •  •■         •       ■■ 

Arc  o  $[rnt: 

H  you  OT^-  .i  ^ ....;..    J.ii-,:    ..^.;.    .:..-....,,-. 

lar,  Aod  if  you  will  walk  out  with  mc  1  will  take 


it  for  full  payment  of  tiji:  bill,  and  will  drdde  it 
OS  gentlemen  ought  to  do." 

••  I  Lliallenge  you,  sir '."  cnld  I,  '•  not  I ;  I  mado 
no  challenge,  I  siiid  this  ia  not  the  way  to  moke 
me  pay  a  bill  that  I  have  not  accepted,  that  is, 
tliut  you  had  better  seek  )our  satisfaction  at  law." 

"  Law  r'  says  he,  "  law  !  gentleman's  law  is  my 
law  ;  in  short,  sir,  you  shall  pay  mc  or  fight  lUf. ;" 
and  then,  as  if  he  liad  misLakcu,  he  turns  short 
upon  mc,  "  nay,"  s.iys  he,  "  you  shall  both  fight 
me  and  pay  me,  for  1  will  maintain  her  honour  ;" 
and  in  saying  this  he  bestowed  six  or  seven 
dommes  and  oaths,  by  way  of  ptirenthesis. 

This  interval  delivered  me  eflectually,  for  just 
at  the  word  fights  me,  for  1  will  nituntaiti  her  ho- 
nour, the  maid  hi:d  brought  in  a  constable,  with 
three  or  four  neighbours  to  assist  him. 

He  heard  them  come  in,  and  began  to  be  a  little 
in  a  rage,  and  A^iked  me  if  I  intended  to  mob  him 
instead  of  paying,  and  laying  his  hand  on  his 
iiv^'ord,  told  mc.  if  any  mim  olTered  to  break  in 
upon  him,  he  would  run  me  through  the  first  mo- 
ment, that  he  might  buve  the  fewer  to  deal  with 
afterwards. 

I  totd  him  he  knew  I  had  called  for  no  help, 
believing  he  could  not  be  in  earnc^it  in  what  he 
h«d  said,  ond  that  if  anybody  attempted  to  come 
iq  upon  us,  it  was  to  prevent  the  mischief  he 
threatened,  and  which  he  mi^ht  see  I  had  no 
weapons  to  resist. 

T -poD  this  the  constable  called,  and  charged  us 
both  in  the  king's  name  to  open  the  door ;  1  was 
silting  in  a  choir,  and  offcied  to  rise  ;  he  mode  a 
motion  as  if  he  would  draw,  upon  which  1  sal 
down  again,  and  the  door  not  being  opened,  the 
constable  set  his  foot  against  it  and  came  in. 

"  Well,  sir,"  says  my  gentleman,  "  and  what 
now  ?  What  is  your  business  here  ?" — "  Noy,  sir," 
says  the  constable,  "  you  sec  my  business ;  I  am 
a  peace  officer,  all  1  have  to  do  is  to  keep  the 
peai'e,  and  I  Gnd  the  people  of  the  house  frightened 
for  fear  of  mischief  between  ynu,  and  they  liave 
fclel>cd  me  to  prevent  it." — "  What  mischief  have 
they  supposed  you  should  find  ?"  says  he. — "  1 
suppose,"  says  the  constable,  "  they  were  afraid 
you  should  iight." — "  That  is^  because  they  did 
not  know  this  fellow  here,  ho  never  lights;  they 
call  him  colonel,"  says  he;  "  I  suppose  he  might 
be  born  a  colonel,  fur  1  dare  say  he  was  bom  n 
coward  ;  he  never  iights,  he  darns  not  sec  a  man  ; 
if  he  would  have  fought  he  would  have  walked 
out  with  me,  but  he  scorns  to  be  brave ;  thcjr 
would  never  have  talked  to  you  of  fighting  if  they 
hud  known  him  :  I  tell  you,  Mr  (Jonstuble.  tic  b 
.1  coward,  and  u  coward  is  a  rascal ,"  and  with 
that  he  came  to  mc  Rnd  j;troked  his  linger  down 
uiy  nose  pretty  liord,  and  laughed  and  mocked 
most  liorriilly,  as  if  1  was  u  coward  ;  now  for 
ought  I  knew  it  might  be  true,  but  I  was  now 
what  t bey  call  a  coward  mado  des|)erate,  which 
is  one  of  the  worst  of  men  in  the  world  to  encoun- 
ter with,  for  being  in  a  fury  1  threw  my  head  in 
his  face,  and  closing  with  him.  threw  him  fairly  on 
his  back  by  main  streni^tli,  aod  had  not  the  eon- 
:ituble  8ti:p|H-<l  in  and  taken  mc  II H',  I  had  certainl]L 
iilamped  hiui  to  death  with  my  feet,  fui-  my  blood 
ii(>w  all  in  a  flame,  and  the  people  of  the 
■  were  friahlened  now  as  much  the  other 
...  l,i«t  1  -ihoulil  kill  him,  though  I  bad  no  wea- 
pon at  all  in  my  hand. 


L 
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The  eonstablo,  too,  reproved  me  in  his  turn ; 
Imt  I  s;iii1  to  liim,  "  Mr  Constable,  <io  not  j'ou 
think  I  am  sulRcicntly  pmvoikOfl  ?  ("an  any  man 
bear  sueli  thinp?  iis  tiicsi'  ?  1  di'sirc  to  know  who 
this  man  is,  and  who  sent  him  hithori''* 

"  1  atn,"  says  ho,  "  a  pentlcmnn.  nml  come  with 
a  6iU  to  him  for  money,  and  he  refuses  to  puy 
it." — "  Well,"  says  the  eonslable  very  prudently, 
"  thnt  is  none  of  my  business,  f  am  no  jiiKtiee  of 
pearo  to  hfl.ir  the  caiisie,  bo  thut  amonp  your- 
•plvea,  but  lieep  your  hands  otf  uno  another,  nud 
thnt  is  as  much  ns  I  desire ;  nnd  therefore,  sir," 
says  llie  constrtltic  to  liiin,  "if  I  may  advise  you, 
spcini;  he  will  not  |>ny  the  bill,  nnd  that  must  be 
docided  between  you  as  the  law  directs  I  would 
have  you  leave  it  for  the  present,  and  go  quietly 
nwny." 

He  made  many  impiRi-tinpnt  hamnyucs  about 
tlic  bill,  and  insisted  that  it  was  drawn  by  my 
own  wife  ;   I  Mui  anp-ily,  then  it  was  drawn  by  a 

w ;  he  bullied  me  npon  that,  to!d  nie  I  durst 

Dot  toll  him  so  anywhere  else ;  so  I  answered,  ! 

would  very  soon  publish  her  for  n  w to  all  the 

world,  and  crj*  her  down,  and  thus  wc  scolded  for 
near  half  an  hour,  for  I  took  courage  when  the 
constable  was  there,  for  I  knew  that  he  would 
keep  us  frY>m  fi^hlinp,  which  indeed  I  had  no  mind 
to,  and  so  at  length  1  g'ot  rid  of  him. 

I  wiw  heartily  vexed  at  this  rencontre,  and  the 
more  biK-auso  1  had  been  found  out  in  my  lodff- 
Inp;,  which  I  thought  I  had  cfTectually  concealed ; 
however  I  resolved  to  remove  the  next  day,  and 
in  the  meantime  I  kept  within  doors  all  that  day 
till  the  cveiiiTie,  and  then  I  went  out  in  order  not 
to  return  thither  any  more. 

Doing  come  out  into  Gracechurch  street,  I  ob- 
served a  man  follow  me,  with  one  of  his  legs  tied 
lip  in  a  string,  and  hopping  along  with  the  other, 
and  two  crutches  ;  he  beffso*^  f*""  a  farthing,  but 
I  inclining  not  to  give  him  an>'thing:,  the  fellow 
followed  me  still  till  I  came  to  a  court,  when  I 
answered  hastily  to  him,  "  1  have  nolliint;  for  you. 
I'ray  A<>  not  be  so  troublesome ;"  with  which  words 
be  knocked  mo  down  with  his  crutches. 

Being  stunned  with  tiie  blow,  I  knew  nothin!^ 
what  was  done  to  me  afterwards  ;  but  coming  to 
myself  afrain,  I  found  I  was  wounded  very  frij-ht- 
fully  in  aeverul  |>laces.  and  thut  amon^  the  rest 
my  iMM  was  glit  upwards,  one  of  my  ears  alnmst 
cvt  oft,  and  a  p-cal  cut  w  ith  a  sworil  on  the  side 
of  the  forehead,  also  a  stab  in  the  body,  tliou^h 
not  dani^erous. 

\N'ho  had  been  near  roe,  or  struck  nie,  besides 
the  cripple  that  struck  me  with  his  crutch  I  knew 
not,  nor  do  I  know  to  this  hour,  but  I  was  terribly 
wounded,  and  lay  bIc<*dinR  on  the  ground  some 
lime,  till  eoniinfi;  to  myself  I  got  strength  lo  cry 
out  for  help,  and  people  comiii<7  about  me,  I  got 
some  hands  to  enrry  me  to  my  lodj^ng,  where  I 
Jay  by  it  mor«'  thmi  two  months  before  I  was  well  i 
cnoiijfh  to  (TO  out  of  door*,  and  when  I  did  go  out  I 
■  i.-i.ii  to  l>eHevc  that  I  was  waited  for  by  I 
who  watched  an  opportunity  to  re-  [ 
■ry  1  had  met  with  before. 
•  me  very  unen.<y,  nnd  I  re.sulved  to 
t  of  danger  if  po.ssible,  and  to  go  over 
'  -ri/,  i>r  home,  as  I  called  if,  lo  Vii^nia; 

•  Dill  of  the  wnv  of  vill.ninK  iind  assoBsino- 
.  Kt  every  lime  I  stirred  out  here,  I  tt)ou|rht 
I  J  wvut  in  danger  of  my  life,  and  therefore,  aa  be- 


fore. I  went  out  at  Rifiin,  thiiikinfc  to  be 
eealtxl,  «o  now  I  never  went  out  but  in  opoB  i^ 
that  I  might  be  sa^  and  never  without  one  or 
two  servants  to  be  my  life-guard. 

Hnt  I  must  do  mr  wife  a  piece  of  justirr  herr 
too,  and  that  was,  that  hearing  of  what  '. 
fallen  nw.  she  wrote  me  a  letter,  in  v.  ? 
treated  me  more  decently  tlian  she  had  bt-vu  t'-u 
to  do ;  she  said  she  wji*  very  sorry  to  hear  b<i» 
1  hnil  been  used,  and  the  ratiier  because  «bo  ai 
derstood  it  was  on  presenting  her  bill  to  me ; 
said  she  hoped  I  could  not  in  my  wnntt 
tions  think  so  hardly  of  her  as  to  believe  it 
done  by  her  knowledge  or  conMint,  much  ks  br 
her  order  or  direction;  that  she  abhorred  wcik 
things,  and  protested,  if  she  had  the  least  know- 
ledge or  so  much  as  a  gue&s  at  the  villaiof  ooo- 
ncnicd,  she  would  (li»eover  thorn  to  me ;  the  bt 
me  know  the  pcnion's  name  to  whom  she  gave  line 
biUftjuid  where  he  lived,  and  left  it  to  nte  to  oblige 
him  to  discover  the  person  who  ha')  bronxfat  '&, 
nnd  usi-d  nie  so  ill,  and  wished  I  might  6odtun 
and  bring  him  to  justice,  and  have  liim  piinidMid 
with  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law. 

I  took  this  so  kindly  of  my  wife,  that  I  think  in 
ray  conscience  had  she  come  after  it  herself,  to 
see  how  I  did,  1  hud  certainly  taken  her  agaio : 
i  but  she  satislio<l  herself  with  the  civility  of  aaotber 
J  letter,  and  desiring  me  to  let  her  know  a«  nfti^n  .i« 
'  I  could  bow  I  was,  ad<llng  th.it  it  woub' 
J  nitcly  to  her  satisfaction  to  hear  I  was  r 
of  the  hurt  I  had  received,  and  that  he  fm  handed 
at  Tyburn  who  had  done  it. 

She  used  some  expressions,  signifying. '    '  ~" 
derstood  them,  her  offlietion  at  our  part 
her  continued  respect  for  me,  but  did  u 
any  motion  towards  returning ;  then  she 
soitio  nrgutnciits  to  move  me  to  pay  her  bilU,' 
timaling  that  she  hiKl  brought   mc  a  large 
tune,  and  now  had  nothing  to  subsist  on,  « 
WEis  very  severe. 

I  wrute  hi^r  an  answer  to  this  letter,  tboo^  I 
had  not  to  the  other,  letting  her  know  bow  I  had 
been  u.sed ;  thnt  I  w&s  satisfied  upon  her  Irtticr 
that  she  liad  no  hand  in  it.  thut  it  was  not  in  brr 
nature  to  treat  me  so,  who  had  never  tnjnrtd 
her,  used  any  violence  with  her,  or  been  the 
cause  or  desire  of  our  parting;  Ibi-*  -'  ••  ^•-' 
bill,  she  eould  not  but  know  how 
pensive  way  of  living  had  strait  onni 
me,  and  would,  if  continued,  have  rutn*^! 
that  she  had,  in  less  than  three  year*.  «ip<»n» 
Ihnn  as  mueh  as  she  brought  to  in 
not  abate  her  expensive  way,  thou, 
treated  by  me  with  profe^taiion-! '(.  /  , 
support  so  great  an  expense,  •■':  • '•■■  ■  '  a  , 
break  up  her  family  and  go  fnui  in'  i  >  i  !■ 
strain  herself  to  reasonable  limit.*,  tii.u.ii  ( 
Do  violence  with  her,  but  cnireati  ■-  ,  .  I  ■  i 
persuasions,  backed  with  gooil  i 
know  how  my  estate  was,  and  ^  . 

it  must  reduce  us  to  jioverty  n'  ' 

ever,  if  she  would  recal  her  b  i 

30L,  which  was  the  sum  mem 
nnd,  according  to  my  abiiily.  wt>uld  tuA  U.t 
want,  if  she  pjeaseti  to  live  within  rtiio 
but  then  I  let  her  V  ■         '    •    ■   ' 

bod  account  of  hi- 

company  with  a  scui —        .  .       .    

to  her ;  that  I  was  loth  to  bdievo  sach  ibingf 
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her.  but  thot,  tn  pat  an  entire  end  to  the  n-pori., 
and  restoTV  her  reputation,  I  Irt  her  know  tbat 
irtill,  oftfT  all  I  had  hcartl,  if  she  would  resolve  1o 
li»c  without  restraints,  witliin  the  rensonablc 
bounds  of  my  capacity,  ond  treat  wc  witli  the 
MTue  kitirinc»s  afTcotion,  nnd  tcndernois  its  1 
always  had  trrotod  her,  and  over  would,  I  was 
wiUing  to  receive  her  oj^oin,  nnd  would  forj^ct  all 
that  was  piiKl ;  but  that,  if  she  declined  mo  now, 
it  wouUi  bo  for  ever  ;  for  if  she  did  not  accept 
m^  offer,  1  was  resolved  to  stay  hero  no  longer, 
where  I  had  been  bo  ill-lrcated  on  many  ocea- 
atotui,  but  was  preparing  to  gu  into  nty  own 
country,  where  I  would  sp(.'i»d  wy  duys  in  quiet, 
iumI  in  n  retreat  from  tlio  world. 

She  did  not  give  such  an  answer  to  this  as  I 
expected ;  for  though  she  thanked  me  for  the 
{KW.,  yet  »he  insisted  u|K)n  her  justifu-ution  in  all 
other  iwints ;  ami,  though  she  did  not  refuse  to 
return  to  me,  yet  «hc  did  not  say  she  ueceptwl  it, 
Mid,  in  slwrt,  wiid  little  or  nothing  to  it,  only  a 
kind  of  chum  to  a  reparation  of  hor  injured  repu- 
iatiun  and  the  like. 

Tills  piive  n»o  some  surpme  at  first,  for  I 
thought,  indeed,  any  woman  in  her  circumstances 
would  have  been  very  willing  to  have  put  an  end 
to  all  her  miseries,  and  to  the  reproach  which  was 
upon  her,  by  a  reconciliation;  especially,,  consi- 
dering she  subsisted  at  that  time  but  very  meanly. 
But  there  was  a  particular  reason  which  pre- 
vented her  return,  and  which  she  could  not  plead 
lo  in  her  letter,  yet  was  a  good  reason  agnin'^t 
accepting  an  offer  whiili  she  would  otherwise 
have  been  ^'lad  of,  and  ttiis  was,  that,  as  1  have 
mentioned  above,  she  had  fallen  into  bad  coni- 
pany.  and  had  prostituted  her  virtue  to  some  of 
her  flatterers,  and,  in  short,  was  with  child  ;  so 
that  she  durst  not  vi.>nturo  to  accept  my  ofTer. 

However,  at  I  observed  above,  she  did  not  ab- 
Boliiti'ly  refuse  it,  intending  fas  1  understood  after- 
wanl».)  to  kt-ep  the  treaty  of  it  on  f(wt  till  she 
could  drop  her  burthen,  as  she  called  it  before ; 
and,  having  been  delivered  privately,  have  oc- 
cvptcd  my  proposal  afterwards ;  and,  indeed,  this 
was  the  most  prudent  step  i«hc  could  take,  or,  as 
we  may  say,  the  only  step  she  had  left  lo  tiike. 
But  I  was  too  miiny  for  her  here  too,  my  intelli* 
jrencf  about  hi-r  was  too  pood  for  her  to  conceal 
•uch  on  uflkir  from  me,  unless  she  had  gone  away 
brfbro  she  was  visibly  big,  and  unless  slic  had 
l^one  further  off  too  than  she  did,  for  I  hod  au 
account  to  n  tittle  of  the  time  when,  and  place 
where,  and  the  creature  of  which  she  was  deli- 
vered, and  then  my  olTors  of  taking  her  o^n 
were  nt  nn  end,  though  she  wrote  me  8e\cral 
penitent  letters,  acknuwled;^iug  her  crime,  and 
begging  me  to  for^ve  her  ;  but  my  spirit  was 
above  all  that  now,  nor  could  I  ever  bear  the 
thoughts  of  hci  tkfler  tb.it,  but  pitrsned  a  divorce, 
aod  accordingly  obtained  it,  as  I  have  mentioned 
already. 

Thin;;s  being  at" this  pass,  1  rcrsolved,  as  1  have 
observed  rvliove,  to  po  over  to  I'Vance,  iiftcr  1  had 
received  ray  effects  from  N'irginia,  and  accordingly 
1  came  to  Dunkirk  in  the  year  IVIK).  and  hero  I 
fell  into  coinpnny  with  some  Irish  oiricer?«  Of  the 


money,   I  obtained  a  company  in  his  regiment 
and  so  went  into  Ihu  army  (hrcctly. 

1  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  my  new  rironm- 
flunccs,  nnd  now  t  used  to  sjiy  tn  mjself,  I  wiut 
come  to  what  I  was  born  to,  and  that  I  had  never 
till  now  lived  the  life  of  a  gentleman. 

Our  regiment,  after  1  had  been  some  time  in  tt, 
was  commanded  into   Holy,  and  one  of  the  most 
considiritblc  actions  (Itat  I  was  in,  was  the  famous 
attack  upon  Cretaona,  in  the  Milanese,  where  the 
]  Germans  bein;^  privately,  nnd  by  treachery,  let 
into  the  town  tn  the  nifjht  through  a  kind  of  com- 
I  niou  sewer,  surprised  the  town,  and  pot  possession 
"  of  the  greatest  part  of  it,  Kur|irising  the  Nlnreschal 
I  Uuke  de  VUleroy,  and  taking'  him  prisoner  ns  he 
cmne  out  of  his  quarters,   and  beating  the  few 
!  French  troops  which  were  Irfl    in  the  citadel; 
but  were  in  the  middle  of  their  victory  so  boldly 
and  resolutely  attacked  by  two  Irish  regiments, 
wlio.wcrc  quartered  in  the  street  leading  to  the 
river  Po,  and  who  kept  possession  of  the  water- 
gate,  or  Fo  gate,  of  the  town,  by  which  the  (Jer- 
man  reinforcements  should  have  come  in,  that, 
after  a  most  desperate  light,  tho  Germans  had 
their  victory  wrung  out  of  their  hands,  and  not 
being  able  to  break  through    us   to  lot  in  their 
friends,  were  obliged  at  lenglli  to  quit  the  town 
again,  to  the  eternal  honour  of  those  Irish  regt- 
mcnts,  and  indeed  of  their  whole  nation,  and  for 
which  wc  h.id  a  vcrv'  handsome  compliment  from 
the  King  of  France. 

I  now  had  the  sntisfiu'tion  of  knowing,  and 
that  for  the  first  time  too,  tluit  I  wns  not  that 
cowardly  low-spirited  wretch  that  I  wn*  when 
the  fellow  bullied  nic  hi  my  lodging  about  the 
bill  of  ^)L  ;  had  he  ait,tckcd  me  now,  though  in 
the  very  same  condition,  I  should,  naked  and 
unarmed  as  I  was,  have  flown  in  the  fucc  of  him, 
and  trampled  him  under  my  feet ;  but  men 
never  know  themselves  till  they  are  tried,  and 
courage  is  acquired  by  time  and  espcrtence  of 
things. 

rtiilip  dc  Cotnincs  tells  us,  that,  after  the 
battle  of  .Montllari,  the  Count  dc  Charolois, 
who  till  then  had  an  utter  nversi  m  lo  war,  and 
abhorred  it,  und  every  thing  that  belonged  fo  it, 
was  so  changed  by  the  glory  he  obtained  in  th.at 
action,  and  by  the  flattery  of  those  about  him, 
that  afterwards  the  ormy  was  his  mistress,  and 
the  fatigues  of  the  war  tiis  chief  delight ;  it  in 
too  g:reat  an  example  for  me  fo  bring  in  my  own 
case,  but  so  it  wus,  that  thoy  flattered  mc  to 
with  my  bravery,  as  they  railed  if,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  this  action,  that  I  fancied  myself  brave, 
whether  I  was  so  or  not,  and  the  pride  of  h 
made  roe  bold  ond  daring  to  the  lost  degree  on 
all  occasion s ;  but  nhat  added  to  it  was,  that 
somebody  gave  a  particular  account  to  the  court 
of  my  being  inktrumcntal  to  the  saving  the  city, 
and  the  whole  Crcmoncsc,  by  ray  extraordinary 
defence  of  the  Po  gate,  and  by  my  managing 
that  defence  after  the  lieuleiiant-colonol,  who 
conimaiidcd  tho  party  where  I  wus  posted,  woa 
killed;  upon  which  the  king  sent  mc  a  public 
testimony  of  his  accepting  my  serncc,  and  sent 
mc  a  brevet  to  be  a  hcutcnnnt-colond,  and  the 
next  coMtlor  brought  mo  actually  a  commission 


regiment  of  Dillon,  who,  by  little  and  little,  en-     for  licutiMiant-toluiu'l  in  the  regiment  of . 

tcTvd  mc  into  the  nrmy,  and,  by  the  help  of  Lieu-  J      1  was  in  several  skinuiiihes  and  petty  encoun- 
tr*n.iut  General  Connor,  an  Irishman,  and  some  '  tfi?  Uforc  this,  by  which  I  gained  the  rcpata- 
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tioff  of  a  pood  officer,  but  I  happoncrt  to  be  in 
some  particiil.ir  posts  too,  by  which  ]  got  some- 
what that  1  likctl  mucll  butter,  and  that  was  a 
good  deal  of  money. 

Our  rci^imint  was  Kcnt  from  Prance  to  Italy 
by  son  ;  we  embarked  at  To'ilon,  and  lauded  at 
Savona,  in  the  territory  of  Gonoa,  and  marched 
from  thence  to  the  duchy  of  iMiiun.  At  the  first 
town  we  wcri!  sent  to  tjtke  possession  of,  whicli 
Via*  Alexiindria,  the  eiiiitons  rose  upon  our  men 
in  u  most  furious  manner,  and  drove  the  whole 
garrison,  vhteh  consisted  of  eiglit  hundred  men, 
that  is  French,  and  soldiers  in  tho  French 
service,  quite  out  of  the  town. 

I  was  quartered  in  a  burgher'.i  house,  just  by 
one  of  tho  ports,  with  eight  of  n)y  men  and  a 
servant,  where,  eallin>r  a  short  eouneil  with  my 
men,  we  were  resolved  to  miiintaiii  the  house  we 
Were  in,  whatever  it  cost,  till  wo  received  orders 
to  quit  it  from  the  eommaniliii|^  oftieer :  ppon 
thi^  wliL'n  I  saw  our  mm  could  uot  «tund  their 
ground  in  the  street,  beinu  pressed  hard  by  the 
I'iti^enii,  I  turned  out  of  doors  all  the  family,  and 
kept  the  house  as  a,  castle,  which  1  was  governor 
in ;  and  as  the  house  joined  to  the  city  gmte,  1 
resolved  to  miuntnin  it,  so  as  to  be  the  hist  that 
should  quit  the  place,  my  own  retreat  being 
secured  by  being  so  near  the  port. 

liavtng  thus  emptied  the  houK'  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, we  made  no  scruple  of  fillini;  our  ]»oekcts 
with  whatever  we  could  find  there  ;  in  u  woi-d, 
wu  left  notliing  we  could  carry  uway,  amnn;j; 
which  it  cnine  to  my  lot  to  dip  into  the  bur- 
(^her's  cabinet,  whose  l»oiise  it  was  wjiere  we 
were,  and  there  I  took  about  the  quantity  of 
two  hundred  pistoles  in  money  and  plate,  and 
other  thin)rs  of  value.  Tliere  was  great  eom- 
plaiut  made  to  Prince  Vaudemont,  who  was  then 
governor  of  the  Milanese,  of  this  violence ;  but 
«a  the  repulse  the  citizens  fi^ave  us  was  contrary 
l"  his  order,  and  to  the  K«"<""t'  desiffn  of  the 
prince,  who  was  then  wholly  in  the  interest  of 
king  Philip,  the  citizens  could  obtain  nothinpr. 
and  I  found,  that  if  wo  had  plundered  the  whole 
city,  it  would  have  been  the  same  thinfi;';  for  the 
governor  had  orders  to  take  our  regiment  in, 
and  it  iva»  nn  act  of  open  rebellion  to  r''8i«t  us  as  ! 
they  did  :  however,  we  had  orders  not  to  fire 
upon  the  burghers,  unless  eoii&t rained  to  it  by 
evident  necessity,  and  we  rather  chose  to  quit  I 
tbc  pla«:c  as  we  did,  than  dispute  it  with  n  des- 
perate body  of  fellows,  who  wonted  no  advantage  ' 
of  us  'v   that  of  having  possession  of  j 

two  I'  I  one  port  of  our  retreat;  (irst, 

♦'■— ■  ■  .  ...iL  our  numbt^r,   for  the  burghers, 

I  by  seven  companies  of  the  regular 
I  '!'■  up  above  one  thousand  six  hundred 

tiinu,    ti^aides  rubble,    which    were    many  more, 
wherens  we  were  about  eight  hundro<l  in  all  ;  ' 
■     citadel,   and  several  pieces  of 
wo  could  have  made  nothint;  of 
■1  tlieui ;  but  ilicy  submilietl 
^;r   to   other   forces,  the  ' 
^  UDon  them,  and  taking 

'-  :  !it:l>i.  I 

v  xilll  In  quarlcra  eight  months, 

I  nd  the  vfholu  .Miia- 

<  enemy  appearing 

ll :  - .— _  to  do  but  to  receive 

tho  auxiiiat)'  troop*  of  I't'oncc;   and  .as  they 


eamc,  extend  himself  every  way  as  he  oduM,  m 
order  to  keep  the  imncrialiMs  ( who  wcrr  |«rv 
parinf^  to  fall  into  Italy  with  a  grrat  wmy )  as 
much  at  a  distance  as  posmiblr.  which  he  tUd, 
by  takini;  possesnion  of  the  city  of  Maniua.  and 
of  most  uf  thu  tnims  on  that  side,  as  fw  aa  lihe 
lake  De  la  Garda  and  the  river  Adigc. 

We  lay  in  Mantua  some  time,  but  were  after- 
wards drawn  out,  by  onier  of  the  C-ount  de 
Tesse,  (afterwards  Marshal  of  Fmne-e,)  to  fcrm 
the  French  army,  till  the  arriv,-*!  of  the  DuJt#  6o 
VcndOmc,  who  was  to  command  in  chic£  i{i<r<i 
we  had  a  severe  campaign,  ttnuo  1701,  hav  jt 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  and  an  nmiy  of  (nrtr 
thousand  Germans,  all  old  soldiers  ; '     '  liij 

and  though  the  French  army  was  i  «.- 

rous  than  the  enemy  hy  twenty. i..,. .-^i;d 

men,  yet,  being  on  the  defensive,  and  huvusr 
80  many  posts  to  cover,  not  kncmin;,'  cx-*rtN 
where  the  Prince  of  Savoy,  who  c"  !b« 

Lmperiol  army,  would  attack  a»,  the 

French  to  keep  their  troops  »o  divmeii. 
remote   from    one   another,    that   the    G 
pitshetl  on  their  design  with  great   suc^et^ 
the  histories  of  those  times  more  fully  reinic. 

I  was  at  the  action  at  Carpi,  July  1701.  when- 
we  were  worsted  by  the  Germans  ind<-i 
forced  to  quit  our  encampment,  and  pi 
the  prince  the  whole  river  of  Adige,   an 
our    regiment    sustained   some    loss ;     I 
enemies  got  little  by  us,  and  Mi>aBiciir  CiiiuiU, 
who  commanded  at  that  time,  drew  ap  id  order 
of  battle  the  next  day  in  sight  of  the   CrmiaD 
nrmy,  and  gave  thcra  a  defiance,  but  they  would 
nut   stir,   though   wc  oflervd  them    battle  tm 
davis  together ;  for,  having  gained  the 
over  the    Adige,   by  our  Quitting   Kivoti 
was  thon  useless  to  us,  their  buuncss  was  di 

Finding  they  declined  a  df^-isive  action. 
generals  pressed  them  in  their  quarters,  and 
made  tliem  light  for  e»ery  inch  of  ground  Ihej 
gained,  and  at  length,  in  the  September  ioflm^ 
ing,  wc  attacked  them  in  their  eatrcnchcd 
of  Chiar.  Here  we  broke  into  the  very 
their  camp,  where  wc  made  a  very 
slaughter;  but  I  know  not  by  what  mistake 
our  generals,  or  defect  in  the  execution  of 
orders,  the  brigade  of  Normandy  aod  our 
brigade,  who  had  so  bravely  entered  the  G« 
entrenohtnenlii,  wore  not  supi  m 

have   been,   so  that   wc  wer<  ■  o 

the  shock  uf  the  whole   Gei  luim  itmiT,  on 
last  to  quit  the  advantage  we   had  g«io«dL 
that  not   without  losis;   but,  bcini;   timrh    rtrA 
forced  by  a  great  body  of  horse,  tli 
in  their  turn  beaten  otTtoo.  and  iln 
their  very  camp:  the  Germans  bo:i 
a  great  victory  here,  and  indeed  ii. 
after  wo  hod  gained  their  camp :   ' 
advantage,    but   hod  Monsieur   •!' 
courwl  us  in  time,  as  »ild  Cilln.i! 
to  hnvo  done,  with  twelve  i' 
he  had  with  him,  that  ilay'< 
'Mid  to  ihc  war,  ond  Prince    ' 
been  glad  to  have  gone  bm 
more  haste  th.nn  he  came,   i..  ,,v,....,j., 
not  cut  him  short  by  the  way. 

Put  (he  fate  of  things  went  anribir  u  i 
the   Uormans  continued  all   that 
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push  forward  and  advance  one  post  after  luiolher, 
fill  Ihf}  boat  us  quite  out  of  the  Milanese.  ' 

The  latter  part  of  this  campui^  we  mado  i 
only  a  party  war,  the  French,  according  to  their 
volatile  teni|M;r,  being  every  day  abroad.  cHher 
foroginjf  or  surprising  the  enemy's  foragers,  plun- 
dering or  circumventing  the  plunders  oi  tlif 
other  side ;  but  they  very  often  eamc  »Tinirl 
home  ;  for  the  Gerraans  liud  the  Itettcr  of  tbeio 
on  Eoverai  occasions,  and  indeed  so  many  lost 
their  lives  upon  these  petty  cricountcrs,  that 
I  think.  Including  those  who  died  of  distempers 
gotten  by  hard  service,  and  bad  quarters,  lying 
in  the  field  even  till  the  middle  of  December, 
among  rivcra  and  boga,  Jn  a  country  so  full  of 
cjinala  and  riven,  as  that  part  of  Italy  is  known 
to  bo,  1  say,  wc  lost  more  men,  m>d  so  did  the 
enemy  iilso,  than  would  have  been  lont  in  a 
gencmt  decisive  battle. 

The  Duko  of  Savoy,  to  give  hitn  his  due, 
pressed  earnestly  to  put  it  to  a  d.iy.  and  come  to 
a  battle  with  Prince  Eugene  ;  but  the  Duke  de 
Villcroy,  Monsieur  Catinat,  and  the  Count  de 
Tcsscr,  Were  all  ogoinsl  it,  and  tho  principal  rea- 
son woe,  that  they  knew  the  vvcidiness  of  the 
troops  who  had  sufl'ered  so  much  on  so  many 
occasions,  that  they  were  in  no  condition  to  give 
battle  to  the  Ucrmans;  sonflcr.  as  I  say,  about 
three  months  harassing  one  another  with  purtie», 
wc  went  into  winter  quarters. 

nffon'  we  marched  out  of  the  field,  our  regi- 
nii  Ictachmcnt  of  dragoons  of  COO,  and 

ni  rse,  went  out  ivith  a  dc;»ign  to  in- 

ti,  -  I .  ,  — I-  Ccmmcrcy,  a  general  of  note  under 
I'rince  Lugenc  of  Savoy ;  the  detachment  wns 
intended  to  be  only  horse  and  dragoons ;  but 
because  it  was  the  jmperidli^t!i'  good  luck  to  beat 
many  of  our  parlies,  and,  o»  wns  given  out, 
nuary  more  than  we  beat  of  theirs  ;  and  because 
it  wa?  believed  that  the  prince,  who  was  an  offi- 
cer of  good  note  among  them,  would  not  go 
abroad,  but  in  scry  little  company,  the  Irith  re- 
g'imcnt  of  foot  was  ordered  to  be  added,  that  if 
poMiblc,  they  might  meet  with  their  match. 

I  was  commanded,  about  two  hours  before,  to 
jHUi  about  2(X)  foot  and  6()  dragoons  at  a  small 
wood,  where  our  Kcncral  had  iiiti-Iligcncc  that  that 
prioct  would  post  some  nu.n  to  secure' his  pajs- 
>agc,  which  accordingly  I  did  ;  but  Count  Tetsc, 
not  thinking  our  party  strong  enough,  had 
Biari'lK-fl  himself  with  1(300  horse  and  300  grena- 
diers lo  .?upi>ort  usi  and  it  was  very  well  he  did 
so,  for  PriiJto  Commercy  having  intelligence  of 
the  first  party,  came  forward  sooner  than  they 
opi'clcd,  and  fell  upon  them,  and  had  entirely 
routed  them  hod  not  the  count  (hearing  the 
firing)  advanced  with  the  thousand  horse  he  had, 
with  such  expedition  as  to  bupport  his  men  in 
the  very  heat  of  the  action,  by  which  means  the 
I  •.....,.  .,,^  were  defualcd  and  forced  to  retire  ;  but 
fC  made  a  pretty  good  retreat. and,  after 
.Mu,  tame  on  to  the  wood  where  I  was 
|.K>»tcd,  but  the  surprise  of  his  defeat  had  pre- 
vented his  sending  a  dctachnoent  to  secure  the 
pa5«  at  the  wood,  as  he  intended. 

The  Count  de  Tcssc,  understanding  that  we 
VfCTe  sent  (as  above)  to  the  wood,  followed  them 
close  Dt  the  heels  lo  prevent  our  being  cut  off, 
and,  If  it  were  possible  that  we  should  give  them 
anj'  check  at  the  wood,  to  fall  in  and  have  ano- 


tlicr  brush  with  them  ;  it  was  near  night  before 
Ihcy  camato  the  wood,  by  which  lucaDS  they 
could  not  discern  our  number;  but  when  they 
came  up  to  the  wood  50  dragoons  advanced  to 
dise.ovor  the  pass  and  see  if  all  was  clear ;  these 
we  sutfcred  to  pass  a  great  way  into  the  dofile  or 
lanethat  went  through  the  wood, and  thcnclnpping 
in  between  them  and  the  entrance,  cut  off  their 
retreat  so  ellectually,  that  when  they  discovered 
us  and  fired,  they  were  instantly  surrnimded  and 
cut  in  pieces;  the  officers  whocommandcd  them 
and  eight  dragoons  only  being  made  prisoners. 

This  made  the  prince  holt,  not  knowing  what 
the  CISC  was,  or  how  strong  wc  were;  and,  to 
get  better  iDtclligencc,  sent  'JUO  horse  to  surround 
or  skirt  the  wood  and  beat  up  our  quarter,  and 
in  the  interim,  the  Count  de  TeB.<ic  appeared  id 
his  lear  :  we  found  the  strait  he  was  in  by  Ibe 
noise  of  our  own  troops  at  a  dittanco,  so  we  re- 
solved to  cng.igc  the  2tX)  horse  immediately  ; 
accordingly,  our  little  troop  c>f  hone  drew  up  in 
the  entrance  of  the  lane  and  offered  to  skirmish, 
and  our  foot  lying  behind  the  hedge,  which  went 
rotind  the  wood,  stood  ready  to  act  as  occasion 
should  offer;  the  horse  being  attacked,  gave 
way,  and  retired  into  the  lancj  but  the  Ger- 
mans were  too  old  for  us  there  ;  they  contented 
themselves  to  push  us  to  the  entrance,  but  would 
not  be  drawn  into  u  narrow  pass  without  know- 
iiig  whether  the  hedges  wj-re  lined  or  no. 

But  the  prince  finding  the  French  in  hi»  rear, 
and  not  being  strong  enough  to  engage  ngain, 
resolved  to  force  tits  way  through,  and  com- 
manded hl»  dragoons  to  alight,  and  enter  tho 
wood  to  clear  the  hedges  on  cither  side  the  lane, 
that  he  might  puss  with  his  cuvalr}' ;  this  they 
did  »o  vigorously,  and  were  so  much  too  strong 
for  us,  that  though  wc  made  good  our  ground  a 
long  time,  yet  our  men  were  almost  h.df  of  them 
cut  in  pieces.  }lowevcr,  wc  gave  time  to  the 
French  cavalry  to  come  up,  and  to  full  on  the 
prince's  troops,  and  cut  theiu  off  and  lake  a  great 
many  prisoners,  and  then  retreated  in  our  turn, 
opening  a  gap  for  our  own  horse  to  breiik  in; 
300  of  tho  dragoons  were  killed  and  ''2D()  of  (hem 
taken  prisoners. 

In  the  first  heat  of  this  action,  a  German  offi- 
cer of  dragoons,  well  followed,  had  knocked  down 
three  men  that  stood  next  me  ;  nnd  offering  me 
quarter,  I  was  obliged  to  accept  it,  and  gave  him 
my  sword,  for  our  men  were  upon  the  point  of 
quitting  their  post,  and  shifting  every  one  as  they 
could ;  but  the  scale  was  turned,  for  our  cavalry 
breaking  in  (a»  above),  the  dragoons  went  to 
wreck,  nnd  the  officer  who  had  me  prisoner, 
luming  to  me,  said,  "  Wc  are  lost."  I  asked 
him  if  I  could  serve  him  ?  "  Stand  still  a  little," 
says  he ;  for  his  men  fought  most  desperately 
indeed,  but  about  StK)  Prcm-h  horse  appearing  in 
his  rear  ton,  lie  siiid  to  lue  iii  I'ronch,  "  I  will  be 
your  prisoner,"  nnd  returning  inc  my  sword,  gave 
me  uha  \m  own  ;  a  drngcon  that  stood  neau-  him 
wi\s  just  going  to  do  the  like,  when  he  was  shot 
dead,  and  the  horse  coming  up,  tho  field  was 
cleared  in  an  instant ;  but  I'rince  Commercy 
went  off  with  the  rest  of  his  parly,  and  was  pur- 
sued no /art  her. 

There  were  IC  or  17  of  our  men  rcleajcd,  at 
I  was,  from  being  taken,  but  they  had  not  the 
luck  I  hod,  to  take  the  oflkcr  that  had  them  in 
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keeping ;  he  had  bucn  so  generous  to  mo,  as  not 
to  akk  what  money  I  liiid  about  me,  ttiou^h  I 
hod  not  much,  if  he  had ;  but  I  lost  by  his  civi- 
lity, for  then  I  could  not  have  the  assurance  to 
ask  bim  for  his  money,  thoug^h  1  understood  he 
had  near  a  hundred  pistoles  about  him  -,  but 
he  vcrj'  hnndsomcly  at  night,  when  wc  came 
to  our  tents,  made  me  a  present  of  t tvtuty  pis- 
toli's,  and  in  return,  1  obtained  leave  for  him  to 
go  lo  Prince  Kugeno's  camp  upon  his  parulc, 
which  he  did,  and  so  got  himself  exchnnped. 

It  was  fiftCT  this  campaign  that  I  wns  quar- 
tcri'd  Qt  Cremona,  when  the  action  happ^-ned 
lluTe.  of  which  I  have  spoken  already,  and  where 
our  Iriih  regiment  did  such  sernce  that  Ihcy 
saved  the  town  from  being  really  surprised,  and 
indeed  beat  the  Germans  out  uguin,  after  they 
had  been  masters  of  three  quarters  of  the  town 
six  hours,  and  by  which  they  gained  a  very 
groat  reputation. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
rtntTRH  orERATio.Ns  or   thb  camfaion. — i  am 

QtlAKTERED  AT  TtENT,  AND  MABKY  MT  LAND- 
LORD'S   DAUOHTIR. 1    SELL    MT    COMFAIfY,    AND 

ZHaABK    IN    THE    rRENCU    rUEET rABTICl'LARS 

or    TIIEIE  BAPEDITION 1  EETfllN  VNEXPECTED- 

LT  TO  PAVlii,  AND  MAKE  A  DlliAORERADLE  DIS- 
COVERT RELATING  TO  MT  WIPE. — I  CUALLBKCE 
AND   WOl'ND   HER   OALLANT. 

Bc'T  1  hasten  on  to  my  o<vn  history,  for  I  am  not 
writing  a  journal  of  the  Yfon,  in  which  1  had  no 
lon;^  share. 

The  Bunmier  after  this  our  two  Irish  regi- 
ments were  drawn  out  into  the  Geld,  and  hod 
many  u  soro  brush  with  the  Germans;  for  Prince 
EugoQC,  a  vigilant  general,  gave  us  little  re»U 
and  gained  many  advantages  by  his  continual 
moving  up  and  down,  haras.<iing  tiia  own  men 
and  ours  ti)o  ;  and  whoever  will  do  the  French 
justice,  and  knew  how  they  behaved,  must  ac- 
knowledge they  never  declined  the  Germans, 
bnt  fought  them  upon  all  occasions,  with  the 
utmost  resolution  and  courage;  and  though  it 
f»8t  the  blood  of  on  infinite  number  of  {ine 
gentlemen,  as  well  a.s  private  soldiers,  yet  the 
Duke  dc  Vcndume,  who  now  commanded,  tliough 
King  Philip  was  himself  in  the  array  this  enm- 
paign,  Diode  the  Prince  of  Savoy  a  full  return 
In  his  own  kind,  and  drove  him  from  jio^t  to 
post,  till  he  was  jii.st  at  the  point  of  quitting  the 
whole  country  of  Italy ;  all  that  gallant  army 
Prince  Eugene  brought  with  him  into  Italy, 
which  was  the  best  without  doubt,  for  the  good- 
ness of  the  troops,  that  ever  vvere  there,  laid 
tbcir  bones  in  that  country,  and  many  thousands 
more  after  them ;  till  the  affairs  of  France  de- 
clining in  other  plnees,  they  were  forced  in  their 
turn  to  give  way  to  their  fate,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  histories  of  those  times,  as  above ;  but  it 
|§  Done  of  my  business. 
'Tlio  part  that  1  bore  in  these  oifairs  was  but 
kort  and  sharii ;  wn  took  the  field  about  the 
beginning  of  .Inly,  1702,  and  the  Uuke  de  Ven- 
dbmc  ordureil  I  lie  whole  army  to  draw  the 
sooner  togi-thcr,  in  order  to  relieve  the  city  of 
Mantua,  which  was  blocked  up  by  the  imperial- 
ists. 
Piioec  Eugone  was  a  politic,  and  indeed  a  for- 


i  tunatu  prince,  and  hod  the  year  before  poilieA 
I  our  army  upon  many  occasions  :  but  hia  good 
'  fortune  began  to  foil  him  a  little  this  year,  for 
our  army  was  not  otily  more  numerous  than  his, 
bnt  the  duke  was  in  the  6eld  before  him :  and 
as  the  prince  had  held  Mantua  closely  blocked 
op  all  the  winter,  the  duke  resolved  to  rvlieve 
the  town,  cost  what  it  woald :  as   I  said,  the 
duke  was  first  in  the  field,  the  prince  was  io  no 
condition  to  prevent  his  raising  the  blockade  by 
force ;  so  he  drew  off  his  troops,   and  leaving 
several  strong  bodies  of  troops  to  protect  Ber- 
sello,  which  the  Duke  de  Vcndome  threatened, 
and  Borgo-  F'orte,  where  his  magazine  lay,  ho  dreir- 
oil  the  rest  of  his  forces  t (>;.''<. tlivr,  to  make  hcoA. 
against  us ;  by  this  time  the  King  of  Spain  ww 
come  into  the  army,  and  the  Duke  de  Vend6iD9 
lay,  with  about  thirty-five  thousand  men,  neac 
Luzara,   which   he  had   resolved  to  nttaok,  tc*' 
bring  Prince  Eugene  to  a  battle  :  the  Prince  o^ 
Vaudcmont  lay  entrenched  »'tth  twenty  tbousooA 
more  at  Rivalto,  behind  Mimfua,  to  cover  th^ 
frontiers  of  Milan,  and  there  were  near  twelves 
thousand  in   Mantua  itM:lf  i  and   Monsieur  Pra— 
cental  lay  with  ten  thousand  men  just  under  the? 
cannon   of  one  of   the  forts  which  guard  tb^ 
causeway  which  leads  into  the  city  of  Mantua  : 
so  that  had  all  these  joined,  as  I  hoy  could  havc2 
done  in  a  few  days  more,  the  prince  must  hav<s 
been  put  to  his  shifts,  and  would  have  had  enough 
tn  do  to  have  maintained  himself  in   Italy ;  for 
he  was  muster  of  no  one  place  in  the  country 
that  could  have  held  out  a  formal  siege  of  fifleeCR 
days,  and  he  knew  oil  this  very  well ;  and  there- 
fore, it  seems,  while  the   Duke  of  VendOme  re- 
solved, if  possible,  to  bring  bim  to  a  battle,  antl 
to  (hat  end  made  dispositions  to  attack  Luzara  » 
we  were  surprised  to  find,   the   15th  of  June* 
1702,  the  whole  imperial  army  appeared  ia  Bft^ 
tolia,  and  in  full  march  to  attack  us. 

As  it  happened,  our  army  was  all  marching  in 
columns  towards  them,  as  we  had  done  for  two 
days  before,  and  I  should  have  told  you,  tha-t 
three  days  before,  the  duke  having  notice  that 
General  N'isconti,  with  three  imperial  regiments 
of  horse,  and  one  of  dragoons,  was  posted  at 
San-^'ictoria,  on  the  Tessona;  he  tvsolved  to 
attack  them,  and  this  design  was  carried  90 
secretly,  that  while  Monsieur  VisconLi,  thougb 
our  army  was  three  leagues  another  way,  was 
passing  towards  the  Modencse,  he  found  himself 
uncxpectcdlv  attacked  by  six  thousand  horse  oimI 
dragoons  of  the  French  onuy :  he  dcfende<<l 
himself  very  bravely  for  near  an  hour;  whett 
being  overpowered,  and  finding  he  should  bff 
forced  into  disorder,  he  sounded  a  retreat  1  but; 
the  squadrons  hod  not  faced  about  to  roaka 
their  retreat  scarce  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  whe«» 
they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  a  great 
body  of  infantry,  who  had  entirely  cut  off  their" 
retreat,  except  over  the  bridge  of  Tcs.sona.  whii*l» 
being  thronged  with  their  baggage,  they  coulA 
neither  get  backward  nor  forward  ;  so  thcjT 
thrust  and  tumbled  over  one  another,  in  such  «*• 
manner,  that  they  could  preserve  no  kind  o^ 
order ;  but  abundance  fell  into  the  river,  ami 
were  drowned,  many  were  kUlcd,  and  moretake** 
prisoners ;  so  that,  in  a  word,  the  whole  tlireo 
regiments  of  horse,  and  one  of  dragoons,  wer* 
entirely  defeated. 
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This  wu  a  great  blow  to  the  prince,  bee au»e 
they  were  some  or  the  chmrest  troops  of  hfs 
whole  anny  :  we  took  about  fotir  himdred  pri- 
wmerf,  und  all  their  beggnge,  which  wns  n  very 
coanilcruhle  booty,  and  about  eight  hundred 
horses ;  and  no  doubt  these  troops  were  very 
much  wanted  in  the  battle  that  ensued  on  the 
15th,  as  [  have  snid:  our  nrmy  being  in  full 
march  (as  above)  to  nttack  Luznm,  n  party  of 
Gcmuini!  appeared,  being  about  isix  hundred 
bone,  and  In  less  than  an  hour  more,  their  whole 
artsy  In  order  of  battle. 

Our  array  formed  iminediotely,  and  the  duke 
posted  the  rcginicnts  as  they  came  up,  so  muck 
to    their   ndvuntnf^e,    that    Prince    ktigune   was 
obliged  to  alter  his  dispositions,   and  had  this 
particular  int^nveniencc  upon  his  hands,  viz.  to  ' 
attack  an  army  superior  to  his  own,  in  all  their  [ 
most    advantageous    posts;     whereas,   had    he  i 
thought   fit  to  have   waited  but  one  dny,    we  ' 
should  hare  met    him  half  way ;  but  this  was 
oiriog  to  the  pride  of  the  German  generals,  and  ! 
tbeir  being  so  opinionated  of  the  gootloess  of 
their  troops ;  the  royal  array  was  posted  with 
tho  left  to  the  great  river  Po,  on  the  other  side 
of  which  the   Prince  of  Vaudcmonl's  army  lay. 
I'iing  the  entrenchments  which  the  im- 
~  had  made  at  Horgo- Forte  ;  and  hearing  ' 
:-...;  ;.iLre  was  like  to   be   u  general  battle,  he 
detached    twelve     battalions,     and     about    one 
thousand  horse,   to   reinforce  the  royuJ  army ; 
all  which,  to  our  great  encouragement,  had  time 
to  join   the   army,    while    Prlnco    Eugene   was 
making  his  new  dispositions  for  the  attack  ;  and 
yet  it  was  the  coming  of  these  troops  which 
caused  Prince   Eugene  ti>  resolve  to  bf|;iti  the 
fight,  expecting  to  have  come  to  an  action  before 
they  could  come  up,  but  he  was  disappointed  in 
the  reason  of  fighting,  and  yet  was  obliged  to 
fight  too,  which  was  on  error  in  the  prince,  that 
it  was  too  lute  to  retrieve. 

It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  before  he 
could  bring  up  his  whole  tine  to  engage ;  and 
then,  after  having  c4innonadod  lu  to  no  great 
purpose  for  half  an  hour,  his  right,  commanded 
by  the  Prince  de  Commercy,  attacked  our  left 
wing  with  great  ftiry :  our  men  received  them 
so  well,  and  seconded  one  another  so  punctually, 
that  they  were  repulsed  with  a  very  great 
■laughter,  and  the  Prince  de  Commercy  being 
(unhappily  for  them)  killed  in  the  first  onset. 
th«  regiment  s,  for  want  of  orders,  and  surprised 
with  the  fall  of  so  great  a  man,  were  pushed  into 
disorder,  and  one  whole  brigade  was  ctitirely 
broke. 

But  their  second  line  advancing,  under  General 
Herbeville.  rwtorcd  things  ii»  the  first ;  the  bat- 
talions rallied,  and  they  C4imc  boldly  on  to  charge 
a  seeood  time,  and  being  seconded  with  new  re- 
inforcements from  their  m.iiii  body,  our  men  hud 
their  turn,  and  were  pushed  to  a  canal,  which 
lay  on  their  left  llank.  between  them  and  the 
Po,  behind  which  they  rallied,  and  being  sup- 
ported by  new  troops,  as  well  horse  as  foot,  they 
fought  on  both  sides  with  the  utmost  obstinacy, 
and  with  such  courage  and  skill,  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  judge  who  should  have  had  the 
better,  could  they  have  been  able  to  have  fought 
It  out 

On  the  right  of  tho  royal  army  was  posted  the 


I  flower  of  the  French  cavalry ;  namely,  the  gcns- 
I  d'armes,  the  royal  carabineers,  and  the  queen's 
'  horsc-guarda,    with   four  hundred   horse   more, 
and  next  them  the  itifanlr)',  among  which  wera 
our  brigade ;  the  horse  advonced  first  to  charge, 
and  they  carried  all  before  them  sword  in  hand, 
rc<-eiving  the  fire  of  two  imperial  regiments  of 
cuirassiers,  without  firing  a  shot,  and  falling  in 
'  among  them,  bore  them  do«  n  by  the  strength  of 
their  horses,  putting  them  into  confusion,  and 
I  left  so  clear  a  field  for  us  to  follow,  that  the  firit 
I  line  of  our  inftmtry  stood  drawn  up  upon  the 
I  ground  which  the  enemy  at  first  jiossessed. 
I      In  this   first  attack  the   Marquis  (io  CreqttI, 
I  wno   eommandcd   the   whttle    rijjht    wing,    wn» 
I  killed  ;  a   loss  which  fully  balanced  the  death  of 
the   I'riuee  de   Commercy,  on  the  side  of  the 
Germans ;  after  we  had  thus  pushed  the  ene- 
rov's  cavalry    (as    above),   their  troops,  being 
rallied  by  the  dexterity  of  their  generals,  and 
j  supported  by  three  imperial   regiments  of  foot, 
j  came  on  again  to  the  charge  with  such  fury  that 
1  nothing  could  withstand  them;    and  here  two 
I  biltulions  of  our  Irish  regiments  were  put  into 
disorder,  and  abundance  of  our  men  killed ;  and 
here  also  I  had  the  misfortune  to  receive  a  mus- 
I  quct-shot,  which   broke  my  left   arm  ;  and  that 
was  not  all,  for  I  was  knocked  down  by  a  giant- 
like Oemian  soldier,  who,  ivhen  he  thought  he 
'  had  killed  me,  set  his  foot  upon  me,  but  was  im- 
j  mediately  shot  dead  by  one  of  my  men,  and  fell 
just   upon   me,   which,  my  arm  being  broken, 
was  a  very  great  mischief  to  mc  ;  for  the  very 
'  weight  of  tho  fellow,  who  was  almost  as  big  as  a 
horse,  was  such  that  I  was  not  able  to  stir. 

Our  men  were  beaten  back  after  this  from  the 
I  place  where  they  stood,  and  so  1  was  left  in  pos- 
I  session  of  the  enemy,  but  was  not  their  pri- 
soner (that  is  to  say,  was  not  found)  till  the 
nest  morning,  when  a  party  being  sent,  as  usiutl, 
with  surgeons  to  look  after  the  wounded  men, 
among  the  dead  foimd  mc,  almost  smothered 
with  the  dead  Genunns,  and  others  that  lay 
near  me;  however,  to  do  them  justice,  they 
used  nic  with  bumatu'ty,  and  Ihe  surgeons  set 
my  arm  very  skilfully  ond  well ;  aud  after  four 
or  five  days  I  had  liberty  to  go  to  Parma  upon 
I  my  parole. 

Both  the  armies  continued  fighting,  especially 
,  on  our  left,  till  it  was  so  dark  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  know  who  they  fired  at,  or  for  the  gc- 
'  nerals  to  see  what  they  did ;    so  they   abated 
firing  graduitlly,  and,  as  it  may  be  truly  said,  the 
night  parted  them. 

I  Both  sides  claimed  the  victory,  and  both  con- 
cealnl  their  losses  as  much  as  was  possible  ;  but 
it  is  certain,  that  never  battle  was  fought  with 
greater  bravery  and  obstinacy  than  this  was; 
and  had  there  been  day-light  to  ha^e  fought  it 
out,  doubtless  there  would  have  been  many 
thousand  more  men  killed  on  both  sides. 
.  .Ml  the  Gernnms  hud  to  entitle  them  to  the 
I  victory  was,  that  they  made  our  left  retire,  as  I 
have  said,  to  the  canal,  and  to  the  high  banks 
or  mounds  on  the  edge  of  tlic  Po ;  but  they 
had  so  much  ads-antuge  in  the  retreat — they 
fired  from  thence  among  the  thickest  of  iho 
I  enemy,  and  could  never  be  forced  from  tbcif 
'posts. 
I     The  best  testimony  the  royol  onoy  hod  of  ll 
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viclory,  nnd  which  was  certainly  the  bfiltcr  of 
the  two.  WHS,  thnt  two  <l:iys  after  the  fight  they 
nlt.-ickoJ  <;uu5tnll(i,  ns  it  were  hi  viow  of  the 
Gcrroun  army,  and  forced  thy  jtarrison  to  sur- 
roiider,  nnd  to  swear  not  to  serve  again  for  six 
months,  which,  they  being  one  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  was  a  (;n?at  loss  to  I  ho  Gtrmans, 
and  yet  Prince  Kujrenc  did  not  offer  to  relieve  it; 
and  after  that  we  took  several  other  posts  which 
the  imperialist!!  had  posaession  of,  but  were 
obliged  to  quit  them  upon  the  approach  of  the 
French  army,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  fight 
another  battle  that  year. 

My  campaign  was  now  at  an  end,  and  though 
I  caiTic  off  hiroe,  I  came  off  much  better  than 
abiindanr-n  of  gt^ntlcnicn  ;  fur  in  that  bloody 
Imttle  we  had  above  four  himilrcd  officers  killed 
or  woiinde<l,  whereof  three  were  g:cnerul  officers. 

The  cnrnpaign  held  on  till  December,  and  the 
Duke  do  Vendiimc  took  Dorgo- Forte,  and  several 
other  places,  from  the  Germans,  who,  in  short, 
lost  ground  every  day  in  Italy  ;  I  was  n  prisoner 
a  great  whiic.  nnd  there  being  no  cartel  settled. 
Prince  Kugene  ordered  the  French  prisoners  to 
bo  sent  into  Hungary,  which  was  a  cruelty  that 
could  not  be  -reastonably  exercised  on  them ; 
however,  a  great  many,  by  that  banishment, 
found  means  to  make  their  escape  to  the  Turks, 
by  whom  they  were  kindly  received,  nnd  the 
French  uniba.«»rtdorat  Constantinople  took  care  of 
thiin,  and  shipped  thcin  back  aj;ain  Into  Italy  at 
the  kinp'j  chnrjjfe. 

But  the  Duke  do  Vendftme  now  (ook  so  many 
German  prisoners,  thnt  Prir.i-c  Eupene  was  tired 
of  sending  his  prisoners  to  Hungary,  and  was 
obliged  to  be  ot  the  charge  of  bringing  some 
of  thctu  back  again  whom  he  had  sent  thither, 
and  come  to  ogrce  io  a  general  exchange  of 
prisoners, 

I  wos,  as  I  have  said,  allowed  for  n  time  to  go 
to  Parma,  upon  my  pande,  where  I  continued, 
for  the  recovery  of  my  wound  and  broken  arm, 
forty  days,  and  was  then  obliged  to  render  invself 
to  the  commanding  officer  at  Fcrrura,  wliero 
Prince  Eugene  coming  soon  after,  I  was,  with 
several  other  prisoners  of  war,  sent  away  into 
the  Milanese,  to  be  kept  for  an  exchange  of 
prisoner?. 

It  was  in  the  city  of  Trent  that  I  continued 
about  eight  months;  the  man  in  whose  house  I 
quartered  was  exceedingly  civil  to  me,  and  tofjk 
B  great  deal  of  care  of  mc,  and  I  lived  very  easy. 
Here  I  contraclpd  a  kind  of  familiarity,  perfectly 
undesigne<!  by  me,  with  the  daughter  of  the 
burgher,  at  whc)5.e  house  I  had  lodged,  and  I 
know  not  by  whiil  fafiility  that  was  u{>on  ine,  I 
was  prevailed  with  afterward  to  marry  her;  this 
was  a  piece  of  honesty  on  my  side  which  I 
most  fltknowledge  J  never  intended  to  be  guilty 
of;  but  the  girl  was  too  cunning  for  me  ;  for  she 
found  means  to  get  suuic  wine  into  my  head 
more  than  I  used  to  drink,  and  though  I  was  nnt 
go  discirdered  with  it  but  that  1  knew  very  well 
what  I  did,  yet  in  an  unusual  height  of  good 
humour  1  consented  to  be  married.  This  im- 
politic pie<T  o(  honesty  put  mc  to  many  incon- 
veniences, for  I  knew  not  what  to  do  with  this 
new  clog  which  I  liad  loaded  myself  with ;  1 
conld  neither  stay  with  her.  nor  take  her  with 
mc,  so  thnt  I  was  exceedingly  perplexed. 


The  time  comv  soon  after  tliat  I  was  released^ 
by  the  cartel,  and  so  was  obliged  to  go  to  this 
regiment,  which  then  was  in  quarters  in  the  Mi- 
lanese,  and  from  thence    I   got   leave  to  go  tf^ 
Paris,  upon  my  promfse  to  raise  some  recruits  ick 
England  for  the  Irish  regiments,  by  the  help  o^~ 
my  correspondents  there.     Having  thus  leave  tc» 
go  to  Paris,    I  took  a  passport  from  the  cncmy'^ 
army,  to  go  to  Trent,  and  making  a  long  circuit .» 
I  went  back  thither,  and   very   honestly  packed 
up  my  baggage,  wife  nnd  all,  and  brought  he  x~ 
uway    through    Tyrol,    into    Bavaria,    and    tc* 
through    Suabia,   and    the    Black    Forest,    int*^ 
Alsace,  from  thence  I  came  into  Lorraine,  and 
ao  to  I'aris. 

I  had  now  a  secret  design  to  quit  the  war,  fo*" 
I  really  had  hod  enough  of  Hghting  ;  but  it  wa^ 
counted  so  dishonourable  a  thing  to  quit  whil^ 
lh«  army  was  in  the  field,  that  I  could  not  di»— 
pens«  with  it ;  but  an  intervening  Occident  mad«? 
ihot  part  easy  to  me :  the  war  was  now  re- 
newed between  France,  and  England,  and  Hol- 
land, just  iis  it  M'tis  before  ;  and  the  French  kiii|5 
nu'ditating  nothing  more  than  how  to  give  the 
English  a  diversion,  fitted  out  a  strong  squadron 
of  men  of  war  and  frigates,  at  Dunkirk,  on  board 
of  which  he  embarked  a  body  of  troops,  of  about 
six  thousand  five  hundre<l  men,  besides  volun- 
teers ;  and  the  new  king,  as  we  c.illcd  him, 
though  more  generally  he  was  colled  the  Cheva- 
lier dc  St  George,  was  slapped  along  with  tbexn, 
and  all  for  Scotland. 

I  pretended  a  great  deal  of  leal  for  thiB  ser- 
vice, and  that  if  1  might  be  permitted  to  sell  my 
company  in  the  Irish  regiment  I  vvos  in.  and  have 
the  chevalier's  brevet  for  a  colonel,  in  case  of 
raising  troops  for  him   in  Great    Britoin,    after 
bis  arrival,  I  would  embark  volunteer  and  serre 
at  my  own  expense  :  the  latter  gave  me  a  great 
advantage  with  the  clievulier;  for  now  I  wu  es- 
teemed ns  a  man  of  consideration,  and  one  tbalt 
must  have  a  considerable  interest  in   my  own 
country ;  so   I  obtained  leave  to  sell  my  com- 
pany, ttiidliaving  had  a  good  round  sum  of  moaey 
remitted  me  from  London,  by  the  way  of  Holland. 
I  prepared  a  \ery  handsome  equipage,  and  awa.y 
1  wcr«t  to  Dunkirk  to  embark. 

I  was  very  well  received  by  the  chevalier  ; 
and,  as  he  hud  an  account  that  I  was  no  niB«-«r 
in  the  Iriiih  brig.ide,  and  had  served  in  llaly,  und 
consequently  was  an  old  soldier,  all  this  added 
to  the  character  which  1  had  before,  and  nnikdo 
me  have  a  great  deal  of  honour  paid  roc,  thous^ 
at  the  same  time  1  hod  no  particuLv  altachfxie^t 
to  his  person  or  to  his  cjiuse :  nor  indeed  did 
1  much  consider  the  cause  of  one  side  or  ot  tier ; 
if  I  had,  1  should  hardly  have  risked,  not.  WJ 
life  only,  but  effects  loo,  wtiich  were  all,  a»  ' 
might  say,  from  that  moment,  forfeited  to  tlie 
English  government,  and  were  too  cridcatlT  i" 
their  power  to  confiscate  at  their  pleasure. 

However,  ha\ing  just  receivi'd  a  remit  * anec 
from  London,  of  :H)Oi.  sterling,  and  sold  my  *'^^ 
pony  in  the  Irish  regiment  for  very  near  a»  noMcb. 
I  was  not  only  insensibly  drawn  in,  but  wn.»  per- 
fectly volunteer  in  that  dull  cause,  anil  »*'V 
I  went  with  them  at  all  hazards ;  it  belong*  '^f'T 
little  to  my  history  to  give  an  acconnt  of  *^** 
fruitless  expe<Ution,  only  to  tell  you,  that.  ^'Pf 
so  closely  and  cffcctunlly  chased  by  the  EogUfO 
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fleet,  vMrh  was  saperior  in  force  to  the  French, 
I  may  tay,  that  in  escaping  them  1  escaped  lieing 
banged. 

It  was  the  (?ood  fortune  of  the  French  that 
tbey  overshot  the  [tort  they  aimed  nt,  and  trt- 
t^adin;;  for  the  frith  of  Forth,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
the  frith  of  Edinburi;li,  the  first  land  they  made 
was  OS  fur  north  n*  n  place  called  Montrose, 
where  it  was  not  their  business  to  land,  and  so 
they  (verc  obligini  to  coni«t  back  to  the  frith,  and 
were  gotten  to  the  entrance  of  it,  and  came  to  an 
anrhor  for  the  tide  ;  but  this  delay  or  hindcrnnce 
gave  time  to  the  Rnoflish.  under  Sir  George  Bynp, 
to  come  to  the  frith,  and  they  come  to  nn  anchor 
juirt  as  we  did.  only  wuiting  to  go  up  the  frith 
with  the  flood. 

Had  wc  not  overshot  the  port,  as  above,  oil 
dnr  squadron  hnd  been  destroyed  in  two  days, 
and  all  we  could  have  done  had  been  to  have 
grittt>n  into  tlie  pier  or  haven  at  Loith,  with  the 
tmallcr  fri^ate.<^  and  have  landed  the  troops  and 
ammunition  :  hut  we  niiist  have  s<-t  lire  to  the 
men  of  war,  for  the  English  scjuudron  was  not 
above  24  hours  behind  us,  or  tbereiitiouts. 

Upon  this  surjirisc  the  Krt'ncli  aihniral  set  Bail 
from  the  north  point  of  the  friiii  where  we  lay, 
or,-'  --'■_■■  away  to  the  nortli,  got  the  start  of 
ti  ili-et,  and  tnude  their  escape  with  the 

i"-  !      >hip  only,  which   iK-ing  behind  tlv 

Vest,  couid  not  get  away.  When  we  were  sntis- 
fiwl  the  En,;lish  left  cliHsiniC  ua.  which  was  not 
ti'    ■  I  night,  when  we  altered  oor  course, 

in  •!  of  them,  xve  sto(Hl  over  to  the  coitst 

ol  .MM.v.is.und  keeping  thiit  shore  on  board  all 
the  woy  to  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic,  we  came  to 
an  anchor  again,  and  f'cnt  two  ticouts  abroad  to 
learn  news,  to  ace  if  the  sea  Was  dear,  and  bcini; 
satisfied  that  the  enemy  did  not  chase  us,  we 
kept  on  with  .nn  ca&ier  kjiII,  and  came  all  back 
again  to  Dunkirk,  and  glad  I  was  to  set  my  foot 
on  shore  ai;Ain;  for  all  the  while  wo  were  thus 
flying  for  our  lives,  I  wan  under  the  greatest 
terror  imaginable,  and  nothing  but  littUers  luid 

E'bbets  run  in  my  head,  concludiiii^  that  if  I 
id  been  taken  I  should  (rerlainly  have  been 
hanged. 

But  the  care  was  now  over,  I  took  my  leave  of 
the  chevalier  an<l  of  the  army,  and  maxle  haste  to 
Pariii :  I  came  so  unex|toctcdly  to  Paris,  and  to 
my  own  lodginfis,  that,  it  was  my  misfortune  to 
make  II  discovery  relatin;;  to  my  wife  which  was 
not  at  all  to  my  satisUu-tion ;  for  I  found  her 
Utdyship  hud  kept  sume  company  that  I  had 
nroson  to  believe  were  not  such  as  un  honest 
Woman  ought  In  have  cnnverscd  with,  nnd  as 
I  knew  hc-r  temper,  by  whnl  I  had  found  of  her 
myself,  1  grew  very  jealous  and  uneasy  about  her; 
I  mutt  own  itioucbcd  me  very  nearly,  for  I  be^an 
to  have  an  extriiurdinnry  value  for  her,  and  her 
behaviour  was  very  tukiiit;,  especially  lifter  1  had 
brought  her  into  Kniiice ;  hut  having  a  vein  of 
levlis.  It  iN.i!-  iiiiprissitJe  to  prevent  her  running 
it  trj^s  in  n.  town  so  full  of  what  they 

I'll  .  OS  Fari^ 

k  \c\ul1  me  ulso  to  think  th.it  it  should  be  my 
fate  to  he  a  cuci.olil  both  abroad  nnd  at  home, 
and  sometimes  I  uoulil  l:c  in  such  a  ni;(e  nboul 
it  that  I  li.id  IK)  ir<'N<'ii'iUii'iit  of  uiyi>elf  uhcn 
I  thou);ht  of  it ;  » hole  days,  and,  I  may  say, 
aomcUmoa  whole  ni^jhts,   I  spent  musing  and 


conaidcrinir  what  I  should  do  to  her,  and  espe> 
cially  what  I  should  do  to  the  villain,  who«»ver  he 
wa-s  (hat  liuil  ttiui^  abused  and  supphinted  me; 
here  indeed  I  cnnimitted  murder  more  than  once, 
or  ittdeed  than  a  hundred  times  in  my  imofdniV 
tion ;  and  as  the  devil  io  eertaioly  tin  apparent 
prompter  to  wickwlness,  if  he  is  not  the  first 
mover  of  it  ui  our  inindft,  he  s<>i7e«l  me  nipht  and 
day,  with  proposals  to  kill  my  wife. 

This  horrid  project  he  carried  up  so  hi(j;h,  by 
raising  fierce  tbouphts,  and  fomenting  the  blood 
upon  my  eontemplalion  of  the  word  cuckold, 
thai,  in  short,  1  left  debating  whether  I  Khould 
murder  her  or  no,  as  a  thing  out  of  the  question 
and  determined;  nnd  my  ihoufjhts  were  then 
tokcu  up  only  with  Ihe  management  how  I  should 
kill  her,  and  how  to  make  my  escape  after  1  had 
done  it. 

All  this  while  I  hnd  no  sufllcient  evidence  of 
her  puilt,  neither  had  I  so  much  as  chorgcd  her 
with  it,  or  let  her  know  I  sufepectcd  her.  other- 
wise than  us  she  mi^ht  perceive  it  in  my  conduct 
and  in  the  change  of  my  behaviour  to  her.  which 
was  such,  that  she  could  not  but  perceive  that 
something  troubled  me,  yet  she  took  no  notice  of 
it  to  me,  but  received  me  very  well,  and  showed 
heriwlf  to  be  glad  of  my  return  j  nor  did  I  find 
she  had  been  extravagant  in  uer  expenses  while 
1  wns  abroad:  but  jealousy,  as  (be  wise  man 
says,  is  the  wrath  of  a  man  ;.  her  being  so  good 
a  housewife  of  what  money  I  had  ieiV  her  gave 
ray  distempered  fancy  an  opinion  that  she  hod 
been  mnintuined  by  other  people,  and  so  had  had 
no  occasion  to  spend. 

1  must  confcsn  she  had  a  difficult  point  here 
U|>nn  her,  though  she  hod  been  really  honest ; 
far  as  ray  head  was  prepossessed  of  her  dis- 
honesty, if  she  had  been  lavish,  I  should  have 
said  she  had  spent  it  upon  her  gentlemen  ;  and 
OS  she  had  been  fruifal.  I  said,  she  had  been 
maintained  by  them  :  thus,  I  sny,  my  head  was 
distempered;  I  believed  myself  abused,  and 
nothing  could  put  it  out  of  my  thoughts  night 
or  day. 

All  this  while,  it  was  not  visibly  broken  out 
between  «»;  but  1  was  so  fuTty  possessed  with 
the  betiefof  it,  that  I  seemed  to  want  no  evidence, 
and  I  looked  with  an  evil  eye  upon  everybody 
that  CAjne  near  her,  or  that  she  conversed  with  ; 
there  was  nn  officer  of  the  garde  dti  corps,  that 
lnd)^ed  in  the  same  house  with  us,  a  very  honest 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  quality  ;  I  happened  to 
be  in  n  little  drawing-room  adjoininif  to  a  par- 
lour where  my  wife  sat  at  that  time,  and  this 
gentlemnn  cnnie  into  the  parlour,  which,  as  he 
was  one  of  the  family,  he  might  have  done  with- 
out olfeocc.  but  he  not  knowing  that  I  wos  in  the 
dratv ill;;- room,  sat  down  nnd  talked  with  my 
wife  ;  1  heard  every  word  I  hey  sold,  for  the  door 
between  us  was  open,  nor  could  I  sny  that  there 
parsed  anything  between  llii'tn  but  cursory  die- 
course  ;  they  talked  of  casual  things,  of  a  young 
lady,  a  burgher's  Jnughtcr  of  nineteen,  that  had 
been  married  the  week  before  to  an  advocate  in 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  vastly  rich,  and  about 
tliiriy-six :  nnd  of  another,  a  widow  lady  of 
fortune  hi  Priris,  that  had  m.irried  her  deceased 
huiiband's  vaKt  de  chiiiiibre.  nnd  of  jiuch  casual 
matters,  .thut  I  could  find  do  fault  with  her  now 
nt  all 
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But  it  filled  my  head  with  jealous  thoufrhts, 
and  fired  my  tpmprr ;  now  I  fancied  he  used  loo 
much  freedom  with  her,  thea  that  she  used  too 
much  freedom  to  him,  and  once  or  twice  I  n-as 
upon  the  point  of  brcakini;  in  upon  thi'ni,  and 
nnronting  them  both,  but  I  restrained  myself;  at 
len^jth  he  tdked  something  merrily  of  the  lady 
throwin;^  away  her  maidenhead,  as  I  understood 
it,  upon  an  old  man  ;  but  still  it  was  nothing  in- 
dceent  ;  but  I,  who  was  all  on  fire  ;drcady,  could 
bear  it  no  lon<(er,  but  started  up,  and  came  into 
the  room,  and  catching  at  my  wife's  words,  "  Say 
yoii  BO,  madam,"  said  I  ;  "  was  he  too  old  for 
lior?"  and  K'ivin;,'  the  officer  a  look  that  I  fancy 
was  snini'thinff  akin  to  the  face  on  the  sign  Ciiiled 
the  Bull  and  Mouth,  within  Aldersgatc,  I  went 
out  into  the  street. 

The  marquis,  so  he  w;is  styled,  a  man  of  honour 
nod  of  spirit  too,  took  it  as  I  meant  it.  and  fol- 
lowed mc  in  a  moment,  and  heinm'd  after  me  in 
the  street ;  upon  which  I  stopped,  and  he  carae 
up  to  mc.  "  t>ir."  said  he,  "our  circumstances 
ore  very  unha|ii»y  in  France,  that  wc  cannot  do 
ourselves  just  ice  here  witliout  the  most  severe 
treatment  in  the  world;  but,  come  on  it  what 
will,  you  must  explain  yourself  to  mo  on  the  sub- 
ject of  your  behaviour  just  now," 

I  Was  a  little  cooled  as  to  the  point  of  my  con- 
duct to  him  in  the  very  few  moments  that  had 
passed,  and  was  very  sensible  that  I  was  wrong  to 
him,  and  I  said,  therefore,  ti>  him,  very  frankJy, 
"  Sir,  you  arc  a  gentleman,  whom  I  know  very 
well,  and  I  have  a  very  great  respect  for  you ; 
but  1  had  been  disturbed  a  little  about  the  con- 
duct of  my  wife,  and,  were  it  3-our  own  case, 
what  would  you  have  done  less  ?" 

"  I  am  sorry  for  any  dislike  between  yoti  and 
your  wife."  says  he  ;  '*  but  what  is  that  to  me  ? 
Can  you  change  me  with  any  indecency  to  her, 
except  roy  toJkinnr  so  and  so  ( at  which  ho  re- 
peated the  words),  and,  as  I  knew  you  were  in 
the  next  room,  and  heard  every  word,  and  that 
all  the  iloors  were  open,  I  thought  no  man  could 
have  token  amiss  so  innocent  on  expression." 

••  I  could  no  otherwise  take  it  amiss ;"  said 
I,  "  than  as  1  thoufjht  it  implied  a  farther  fand- 
llarity,  and  tlmt  you  cannot  expect  should  be 
borne  by  any  niim  of  honour;    however,    sir," 

rJ  1,  "  I  spoke  only  to  my  wife  ;   I  said  nothing 
you,  but  pave  you  my  hat  as  1  possi'd  yen." 

"  YeS,"  said  he,  "  and  a  look  as  full  of  rage 
u  the  devil ;  are  there  no  words  in  such  looks?" 

"  I  can  say  nothing  to  that,"  said  I,  "  for  J 
clinnot  see  my  own  countenance  ;  but  my  rage, 
OS  you  call  it,  was  at  my  wife,  uot  at  you." 

"  But  hark  you,  sir,"  said  he  (growinj?  warm 
Ba  I  ffrcw  calm),  "  your  an^er  at  your  wife  was 
for  her  discourse  with  me,  and  I  liiink  that  con- 
cerns me  too.  and  I  ou^'ht  to  resent  it." 

"  I  think  not,  sir,"  »,iid  I ;  *'  nor,  had  I  found 
you  in  bed  with  my  wife,  would  I  have  quarrelled 
with  you ;  fur  if  my  wife  will  let  you  lie  witli  her, 
k  t»  she  Is  the  offender,  what  have  I  to  do  with 
you?     You  coidd  not  lie  with  her  if  she  was  not 

willinf^,   and   if  she  is  willing   to   bo  n  w e, 

f  ought  to   punish  her ;  but   I   should  have  no 

?uarrel  with  you ;   I   will   lie  with  your  wife  if 
can.  and  ihtii  I  am  even  with  you." 
I  spoke  this  all  in  Rood- humour,  and- in  order 
to  pacify  bim,  but  it  would  not  do;  but  he  would  ' 


have  mc  ^ve  him  satisfactian,  as  he  cdM  ft. 
1  told  him  I  was  a  stranger  in  the  couutry,  and 
perhaps  should  iind  little  mercy  in  their  eoorse  of 
justice ;  that  it  was  not  ray  businetis  to  f^gbt  oor 
man  in  his  vindicating  his  keeping  company  «riih 
my  wife,  for  that  the  injury  was  mine,  in  having 
a  bad  woman  to  deid  with ;  that  iberu  was  no 
reason  in  the  thing,  that  after  luiy  man  shoaM 
have  found  the  way  into  my  bed,  I,  who  am 
injured,  shonid  go  and  stake  my  life    upon  aa 

I  equal  ha:(ard  against  the  moo  who  has  rixised 
me. 

Nothinj;  would  prevail  with  this  person  to  be 
quiet  for  all  this ;  but  I  bad  afIVont«d  him,  sod 
no  satisfaction  could  be  made  him  but  that  at 
the  point  of  the  sivord  ;  so  we  agreed  to  go  unij 
tofjetbcr  to  Lisle  in  Flanders.  I  was  now  soldier 
enough  not  to  be  afraid  to  look  a  man  in  the 
face,  and  as  the  rape  at  my  wife  inspired  roe  with 

\  courage,  so  he  Jet  fall  a  word  that  firod  and  pn>. 
yoked  mc  beyond  all  patience  ;  for,  speokiDg  of  the 
distrust  1  had  of  my  wife,  he  said,  unless  I  had 
;iood  information  I  ought  not  to  suspect  my  wife: 
I  told  him,  if  I  hod  i^ood'informatinn.  1  should  ba 
past  suspicion  ;  he  replied,  if  he  was  the  happy 
moil  that  had  so  much  of  her  favour,  he  would 
take  care  then  to  put  me  past  the  suxpicioa; 
I  gave  him  as  rough  an  answer  as  he  coold 
desire,  and  he  returned  in  French,  iwuk  cerromti 
Lisle,  that  is  to  say,  wo  will  talk  further  of  it  ft 
Lisle. 

I  told  him  I  did  not  see  the  benefit  either  ta 
bim  or  mc  of  goin^  so  far  as  Lisle  to  deride  tbia 

?uurrel,  since  now  1  perceived  he  was  tho  OM 
wanted,  that  we  might  decidu  this  quanA 
au  thamj),  upon  the  spur,  .ind  whoever  had  the 
fortune  to  fell  the  other,  might  make  bia  eaoipc 
to  Lisle,  as  well  afterwards  as  before. 

Thus  we  walked  on,  talking  very  ilt-natarady 
on  both  sides,  and  yet  very  nianocrly,  till  wvoaiw 
clear  of  the  suburbs  of  ParLs  and  on  the  way  to 
Charenton;  when,  seeing  the  way  clear,  I  loU 
him,  under  those  trees  was  a  very  fit  pla<«  for  va, 
pointing  to  a  row  of  tn<cs  adjuitiing  to  hlnmtnu 

's  garden  wall ;  so  wc  went  thither,  and  Ml 

to  work  immediately ;  after  some  fencing,  ha 
uj.idc  a  home  thrust  at  roc,  mid  run  mr,  into  my 
arm,  a  long  slanting  wound,  but  at  the  saitia 
time  received  my  point  into  his  body,  anil  som 
after  fell ;  he  spoke  some  words  before  he  druni'cd : 
Eirst,  he  told  mc  I  had  killed  him ,  then  > 
he  had  indeed  wronged  mo,  and  as  ho  k:. 
be  fiught  not  to  have  fought  nic  ;  he  di-^irvrl 
I  would  make  my  escape  immediately,  which 
I  did  into  the  city,  but  no  fartlier,  nobody  aa 
I  thought,  having  seen  us  together.  In  the 
oRcrnoon.  about  six  hours  after  the  action.  Bwe* 
sengors  brou;{ht  news,  one  on  tho  heels  of  tiMk- 
tluT,  that  the  marquts  was  mortally  KOiinde4. 
and  carried  into  a  house  at  L'hturectoa ;  that 
account,  s.iying  ho  wm  not  dead,  sur^riswi  AM 
a  little,  not  doubtmg  but  that,  coocludinc  I  had 
made  my  escape,  lie  would  own  who  ft  w«»i 
however,  I  discovered  nothing  of  mv  cnnc* 
but  going  up  into  Tny  chamber.  I  t<> 
eabiact  there  what  money  I  had.  >i  i 
was  so  much  a-*^  !  !!■  '  "  '  '  ' 
mv  expenses;  but  ■  ii 

2,000  livres,  I  walkr .  ^  "'•; 

who  knew  me,  and  got  gU  pistoles  of  him  npoo 


( 


^m 


I 


bUI,  Icttirifr  liitn  Lhow  tny  business  called  me  to 
EoKlond  und  I  wnuld  take  the  rest  of  him  when 
he  had  received  it. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

DISrilKltS  OF  MY  TTirR — I  CAST  HKB  f>FP,  ASP  TAKE 

iion»c  ron  LonbAisK — i  arrive  sArsLV  in  Lon- 
don—  NF.WS    OF    MV    WIFE,    TO    WUOM    t    SENR   A 

SMALL  SVM  OF  MONEY HBR  GALLANT  DECnVRK!!, 

AND  CLEAB>  MT  IIANOK  OF  BEIl — I  MEET  WITH  A[ 
tOlNO  WIDdW  IS  A  tTA<SR  COAPII,  WITH  WHOM, 
I    rALI.    IN     t^S^r,     AKO    MAaitV    WITH     BVEET 

raofFErT  or  HArrisBKs — biin  takes  tu  orikk-! 

lilC  AXn  DIES.  I 

HAViNn  fuTTiishcd  niysclf  IhiiR,  I  provided  me  a, 
hone  for  my  scr^aiit^  for  I  hnd  a  very  good  one 
of  my  own,  nnd  oiia-  more  vrntnred  lionic  to  my  ] 
lodging,  where  1  heard  again  that  the  marquis  i 
was  not  dead.  My  wife  all  this  wliilc  covered  j 
ber  conrem  for  the  mnrquis  so  wi>Il,  thnt  she 
gnvc  me  no  room  to  iiiiikc  any  remark  upon  her  ; 
but  «hc  «aw  evidently  the  marks  of  rage  and 
deep  resentment  in  my  beliaviour  after  some 
little  itay.  and  perceiving  me  making  prepam-{ 
Uons  for  tt  journey,  she  said  to  mc,  "  Are  you  i 

fiini;  out  of  town?" — "  Yes.  madam,"  says  L] 
that  you  mny  h.-jve  room  to  mourn  for  youri 
lend  the  marquis ;"  at  which  she  started,  and  i 
■bowed  she  was  indeed  in  a  most  terrible  fnght, ' 
and  making  n  thousand  cros^s  about  herself,  with 
B  gr(>at  mony  enllinij^s  u|K>n  the  Blessed  Vir^n, 
and  her  country  saints,  she  burst  out  at  last, 
"  Is  it  possible  I  Are  you  the  man  that  4111ed 
tbc  murquia  ?  Then  you  arc  undone,  and  \ 
I  too."  j 

"  You  may,  madam,  be  a  loser  by  the  marquii< 
being  kilted,  but    I'D  take  cure   to  bo  us  little  a  I 
loser  by  you  u  I  can  ;  it  is  enough  the  marquLs  j 
has  honestly  confessed  your  guilt,  and  I  have 
done  with  you :"  she  would  have  thrown  herself  | 
into  my  arms,  protesting  her  innocenec,  and  told 
tnc  she  would  fly  with  me,  and  would  convince 
mc  of  her  fidelity  by  surh  te<;timonies  n<«  1  could 
not  but  be  satisfied  with,  but  I  thrust  her  vio> 
lUy   from   mc;  "  alUz  in/amc.'"  said   1,  "go, 
mous  creature,  and  take  from  mc  the  neccs- 1 
rfty  I  should  be  under  if  I  stayed,  of  sending  you  , 
to  Keep  company  with  your  dear  friend  the  mar- 
onis."     I  thrust  her  away  with  such  force,  thnt  I 
•IW  fell  backward  upon  the  floor  and  cried  out 
moat  terribly,  and  indeed  she  had  reason,  for  she 
was  very  mui-h  hurt. 

It  grieved  mc  indcoil  to  hnvc  thnist  her  away 
with  such  force,  but  }'ou  must  consider  mc  now 
In  the  circumstances  of  a  mnn  enraged,  and,  as  it 
were,  out  of  himself,  furious  and  mad.  How- 
ever, I  took  her  up  from  the  floor  and  laid  her 
on  the  bed,  nnd  calling  up  her  maid,  bid  her  go 
Mid  take  care  of  her  iniBtrcss :  and  going  soon 
■Iter  out  of  doors,  I  took  horse  and  made  the 
best  of  my  way,  not  towards  Calais  or  Dunkirk, 
or  towartu  Flanders,  whither  it  might  be  sug- 
gested I  was  fled,  and  whither  they  did  pursue 
me  ttir  same  evening,  but  I  took  the  direct 
roMd  fnr  I-orrainc-,  and  riding  all  night,  nnd  very 
h.'i  "  1  ■  tl  the  Maine  the  next  day  at  night  at 
(  t  I   came  safe  into  the  Duke  of  Lor- 

rui-  -  ^..-...iuions  the  third  day,  ^vhcie  I  rested 
one  day,  only  to  consider  what  course  (o  take, 


for  it  was  still  a  most  diftieult  thing  to  pass  anv 
way.  but  that  I  should  either  be  in  the  King  of 
France's  dominions,  or  be  taken  by  the  French 
allies  at  a  subject  of  Franco ;  but  getting  good 
adrice  from  a  priest  at  Bar-le-  Due,  who,  though 
I  did  not  letl  him  the  particul.irs  of  my  case,  yet 
guessed  how  it  waiv,  it  being,  as  he  said,  very 
usual  for  gentlemen  in  my  circurnKtances  to  fly 
that  way.  Upon  this  supjjosition.  this  kind  pndre 
got  me  a  church  pass,  that  is  to  say.  he  made  mc 

n  purveyor  for  the  abbey  of ,  and,  as  such, 

got  mc  a  p.iKspoit  to  go  to  Dcux-nonts,  which 
bclongivl  to  the  King  of  Sweden.  Having  such 
authority  there,  and  the  priest's  recommendation 
to  aai  ecclesiastic  hi  the  place,  I  got  passports 
from  thence  in  the  King  of  Sweden's  name  to 
Cologne,  and  then  I  was  thoroughly  safe ;  so 
making  my  way  to  the  Netherlands,  without  any 
difficulty  I  came  to  the  Hague,  and  from  thence, 
though  very  privately,  and  by  several  names, 
I  came  to  England  -,  and  thus  I  got  clear  of  my 
Italian  wife,  w — e  I  jiliould  have  called  her;  for, 
after  I  hnd  made  her  so  myself,  how  should 
I  expect  any  other  of  her  ? 

Being  arrived  at  London,  I  wrote  to  my  friend 
at  Paris,  but  dated  my  letter  from  the  lln^ue. 
where  I  ordered  him  to  direct  his  answers ;  the 
civief  business  of  my  writing  was,  to  know  if  my 
bill  was  paid  him,  to  hiquirc  if  any  pursuit  was 
made  after  mc,  and  what  other  newn  he  had  about 
me,  or  my  wife,  and  particularly  how  it  had  fared 
with  the  mnrquis. 

I  received  an  answer  in  a  few  days,  importing 
that  he  had  received  the  money  on  my  bill,  whluB 
he  was  ready  to  pay  as  I  should  direct ;  that  the 
marquis  was  not  dead,  "  but,"  said  lie,  "  you  have 
killi-il  him  another  way,  for  ho  has  lost  his  com- 
mission in  the  guards  which  was  worth  to  him 
20,(X)0  ViVTcs,  and  he  is  yet  a  close  prisoner  in  tho 
Bastile ;"  that  pursuit  was  ordered  after  mc  upon 
suspicion  ;  that  they  had  followed  me  to  Amiens, 
on  the  road  to  Dunkirk,  and  to  Chateau  de  Cam- 
brciils,  on  the  way  to  FLindcrs ;  but,  missing  mc 
that  way,  had  given  it  over ;  that  the  marquis 
had  been  too  well  instructed  to  own  that  he  had 
fought  with  mc,  but  said  that  he  was  assaulted  on 
the  rood,  and,  unless  I  could  be  token,  he  would 
take  his  trial  and  come  off  for  want  of  proof  -,  that 
my  living  was  a  circumstance  indeed  that  moved 
strongly  against  bim,  because  it  was  known  that 
wc  had  had  some  words  that  day,  and  were  scea 
to  walk  together ;  bat  that  nothing  being  proved 
on  either  side,  he  would  come  off  with  the  loss  of 
his  commission,  which,  however,  being  very  rich, 
he  could  bear  well  enough. 

As  to  my  wife,  ho  wrote  me  word  she  was  in- 
consolable, and  had  cried  herself  to  death  almost ; 
but  he  added  (very  ill-natured  indeed),  and 
whether  it  was  for  me,  or  for  the  marquis,  that 
he  could  not  determine  ;  he  likewise  told  me  she 
was  in  very  bad  circumstances,  nnd  very  low,  so 
that  If  I  did  nut  lake  sonic  care  of  her,  she  would 
come  to  be  in  very  great  distress. 

The  latter  part  of  this  story  moved  me  indeed, 
for  I  thought,  however  it  was,  I  ought  not  to  let 
her  starve ;  and  besides,  poverty  was  a  tcmpta- 
linn  ivh)c;h  a  woman  could  not  cosily  withstand, 
and  1  ought  not  to  be  the  instrunitnt  to  drive  her 
to  a  horrid  necessity  of  crime,  if  I  could  prevent 
it. 


Upon  thin  I  wrote  to  him  a^ain,  l.o  go  to  her. 
and  tnlk  with  her,  and  Icnrn  as  mui-h  as  he  rould 
of  her  particular  circumstances ;  and  tliat,  if  hu 
found  shf  wan  rcuUy  in  want,  und  particuliirly, 
thnt  she  did  not  live  a  scandalous  life,  he  should 
pi»'o  her  twenty  piBlolps,  and  It'll  her,  if  she  would  [ 
engage  to  live  retired  un<i  honrstly,  she  should 
havp  80  much  onnunlly,  which  was  enough  to 
Bubsist  her. 

She  took  the  first  twenty  pistoles,  but  bade 
hira  tell  mo  that  !  had  wronged  her,  and  unjustly 
charged  lior,  anri  I  nujiht  to  do  her  justice  ;  and 
I  had  ruined  her  by  exposing  her  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  I  had,  having:  no  proof  of  my  eharge,  or 
ground  for  any  &uipicion ;  that,  ui  to  twenty 
pistoles  a-yenr,  i!  was  a  moan  allowance  to  a  wife 
that  had  travelled  over  the  world  asisho  had  done 
with  me.  and  thi;  like  :  and  so  expostulated  with 
liim  to  obtain  forty  pistoles  a-ycar  of  me,  which 
I  consented  to ;  but  she  never  gave  nie  the  trouble 
of  paying  above  one  year ;  for,  after  that,  the 
marquis  was  so  fond  of  her  again,  that  he  took 
her  away  to  himself;  and,  as  my  friend  wrote  mo 
word,  had  settled  400  erown*  a-year  on  her,  and 
1  never  heard  any  more  of  her. 

I  Wits  now  iu  London,  but  was  obliged  to  be 
very  retired,  and  chang^e  my  name,  letting  no- 
body in  the  nation  know  who  I  was,  except  my 
mnrchunt,  by  whom  I  correspcmded  witb  my 
people  in  Virginia  ;  and  particularly,  that  my 
tutor,  who  wag  now  become  the  head  manager 
of  my  aflairs,  and  was  in  very  go<jd  circumstances 
himself  also  by  ray  means,  but  ho  deserved  all  I 
did,  or  could  do  for  him,  for  he  was  a  most  faith- 
ful friend,  as  well  as  servant,  as  ever  man  had,  in 
that  country  at  least. 

I  w.-\s  not  the  easiest  man  alive  in  the  retired 
solitary  manner  I  now  lived  in  ;  and  iMpcrienced 
the  truth  of  the  text,  that  it  is  not  good  for  man 
to  be  .ilone,  for  I  was  extremely  melanelioly  and 
heavy,  and  indeed  knew  not  what  to  do  with  niy- 
arUT,  particularly,  because  I  was  under  some  rc- 
ttrainl,  that  I  was,  too,  afraid  to  go  abroad ;  at 
last  [  resolved  to  go  quite  away,  and  go  to  Vir- 
ginia ag.oin,  and  there  live  retired  as  I  eoiild. 

But  when  1  came  to  consider  that  part  more 
narrowly.  I  could  not  prevail  with  myself  to  live 
a  private  life  ;  I  had  got  a  wandering  kind  of 
tastr,  and  knowledge  of  things  begat  a  desiro  of 
Increasing  it,  and  an  exceeding  delight  I  hatl  in 
it,  though  I  hati  nothing  to  do  in  the  armies  or  m 
war,  and  did  mit  design  ever  to  meddle  with  it 
again  ;  yet  I  could  not  live  in  the  world,  and  not 
Enquire  what  wns  doing  in  it,  nor  could  I  think 
of  living  in  Virginia,  where  I  was  to  hear  my 
news  twice  a-ycar,  and  read  the  public  accounts 
of  what  was  just  then  upon  the  stocks,  as  the 
history  of  things  past. 

This  was  my  notion ;  1  was  now  in  my  native 
country,  where  my  circumstances  were  easy ; 
and,  though  I  had  ill  luck  abroad,  for  I  brought 
little  money  home  with  me,  yet,  by  a  little  good 
management,  I  might  toon  have  money  by  me. 
I  had  nobody  to  keep  but  my.ML-lf,  and  myplanta- 
tatlons  in  Virginia  generally  returned  me  from 
400/.  to  ijtiOl.  ft- year,  one  year  above  7i»0/..  and  to 
go  thither,  1  concluded,  was  to  oe  buried  alive ; 
BO  I  put  off  >ill  thoughts  of  it,  and  resolved  to 
settle  somewhere  in  England,  whore  1  might  know 
crorybody,  and  ivolxidy  know  me.    I  was  not  long 


in  concluding  where  to  pitch,  for,  ns  I  spoke  the 
Frenth   tongue  perfectly  well,  having  been   so 
many   years  nni<in;z   them,  it  was   easy  for  me 
to  pass  fnr  a  Frmi'hninn ;  so  I  went  to  Canter- 
bury, called  myself  nn  Knglishman  ^>'""...'  th. 
French,  and  a  F'renchmun  among  '  i 
and  on  that  score  was  the  more  |.r 
cealed,  going  by  the  name  of  .\Ionsicur  t  !;.,-:    ■ 
with  the  English,  and  Mr  C'tiprnock  amoi.^-  il. 
French. 

Here  indeed  I  lived  perfectly  incog.  ;  I  aniie 
DO  particular  acqtinintancc  so  at  to  be  intimate, 
and  yet  I  knew  everybody,  and  overj  body  knew 
me ;  I  disi'oursed  in  common,  talked  French 
with  the  Walloons, and  English  with  the  English: 
lived  retired  and  sober,  and  was  well  enough  re- 
ceived by  all  borts  :  but,  as  I  moddlod  with  B«> 
body's  luisine.Ks,  so  nobody  meddled  with  BiMt 
I  thought  t  lived  pretty  well. 

But  I  was  not  fully  satistied  :  a  settled  CunQjr 
life  was  the  thing  1  loved;  I  had  mode  two  pusbe* 
at  it  OS  you  have  heard,  but  with  ill  success ;  yet 
the  miscarriage  of  what  was  passinl  did  not  4is> 
courage  me  at  all,  but  I  resolved  to  marry;  1 
looked  nut  for  a  woman  as  suitable  as  I  CMiU. 
but  always  fouud  something  or  other  to  bhock  injf 
fancy,  except  once  a  gentleman's  daughter  « 
good  fashion,  but  I  met  with  so  many  rppttlws  of 
one  kind  or  another,  that  I  w.i-  it 

over,  and  indeed,  though  I  mit  J 

lover  in  this  suit,  aud  had    n  .> 

well  with  thcyoimg  lady  thai  i 
left  but  what  would  sonn  hiU' 
yet  ner  father  was  so  dilFieult.  nt;:  t 

objections,  was  to-day  not  plea*<Hi  i,; 
morrow  another,  that  he  would  stmid  h\  i 
that  he  himself  had  proposed,  nor  coulil   1 
be  brought  to  be  of  the  sante  miud  two  li•l^ .  ,wf 
gether  j  so  that  we  at  List  put  an  e«id  to  lh«  pre- 
tensions, for  she  would    not  m.irry  withuut  tut 
father's  consent,  and  I  would  not  frtcal  her,  tad 
so  that  affair  ended. 

T  cannot  say  but  I  was  a  little  vexed  at  tka 
disappointment  of  this,  so  I  left  the  eity  of  CaB> 
tcrbiiry,  and  went  to  Loudon  in  the  sla^ccocch; 
here  J  had  on  odd  sceua  presented  as  ever  b«p- 
penwl  of  its  kind. 

There  was  in  llic  stage  coach  a  young  woma 
and  her  maid  ;  she  was  sitting  in  a  very  impIwi- 
cboly  posture,  for  she  was  in  the  •  '  '  "  re 
me,  and  sighed  most  dreadfullv  all  i  I 

whenever  her  maid  spoke  to  fn"  i 

into  tears  ;   I  was  not  long  in  !'  r 

before,  scfting  she  made  such  ..  I 

oRcrcd  to  comfort  her  a  little,  ami  : 
the  occasion  of  her  affliction,  but  si' 
speak   Q  wor<l ;  but  her  maid,   with   a  torcc  U 
crA'ing  too,  said  her  master  was  dead,  at  wUdl 
word  the  lady  burst  out  again  into  a  r>ii<.«ion  nf 
crying,  and.  between  mistress  and  m 
all  1  could  get  for  the  morning  p:irt 
When  we  came  to  dine,   I  ulTcrcd  ii  ; 

seeing,  1  supposed,  she  would  not  ''■■ 
company,  if  she  would  ;■'  '      ' 

I  would  dine  in  a  scpui 
of   the  company    were    :     n 
th.-mked   me   in    her   mistrcM*   uume,    tun    Iwf 
mistress  could  cat  nothing,  and  didrcd   Co  bt 
private. 

Here,  however,  I  had  somo  disroiirsr  with  (fal 


BtAid.  from  whom  I  Icamrd  that  the  lady  was 
wife  to  a  oaptnin  of  a  ship,  who  was  outward 
bound  trt  somewhere  in  tho  Strcights.  1  think  it 

I  to  '/.iinto  arid  Venice ;  that,   bcini;  fone  no 

'  cr  thun  ttic  Downs,  he  wn«  taken  sick,  and, 
after  about  ten  days'  illness,  hod  died  nt  Deal ; 
that  hi«  wife,  hearing  of  his  .<tit-kne<i!i,  h:id  ^one  to 
Deal  to  soe  him,  and  had  <-ome  hut  just  lime 
ctMugh  to  see  him  die  ;  liud  stayed  there  to  bury 
him,  and  was  now  eomin:;  to  London  in  a  ud 
<li«eonsol.ite  condition  indeed. 

I  hodftily  pitied  the  youn<;  gentlewoman 
indeed,  and  iiid  some  thinjrs  to  her  in  the  eoach 
to  let  her  know  I  did  »o,  whii-h  she  fruve  no 
answer  to.  but,  in  eivility,  now  and  then  made 
a  bow.  but  never  nnse  me  the  loast  opjidrt unity 
to  icc  her  face,  or  so  much  as  to  know  whether 
■he  bud  a  faec  or  no,  much  less  to  fcue&s  what 
form  of  a  face  it  was ;  it  was  winter  time,  and 
the  eonch  put  up  nt  Rochester,  not  going 
through  in  a  d>iy,  aa  was  usual  in  summer :  and  a 
little  before  wc  came  to  Rochester  I  told  the 
lady  I  understood  she  had  cut  nothing  to-day, 
U)at  such  a  course  wouKl  but  make  her  sick, 
and,  doitt);  her  harm,  could  do  her  deceased 
husband  no  good ;  and  therefore  I  entreated 
her,  that,  as  I  was  a  stranger,  and  only  offered 
a  civility  to  her,  in  order  to  abate  her  severely 
afflicting'  herself,  she  would  jield  so  far  to 
matters  of  ceremony  ai  let  us  sup  tO(fether  as 
passengers ;  for  as  to  the  strant^ers,  they  did 
not  seem  to  understand  the  custom,  or  to  desire 
it 

She  bowed,  but  enve  no  answer ;  only  after 
|>reaaiog  her  by  arffouients,  whieh  she  oould  not 
deny  was  very  civil  and  kind,  she  returned,  she 
gave  me  thnoks.  but  she  could  not  eat.  "  Well, 
madam."  said  I,  "  do  but  sit  down,  though  you 
think  you  cannot  eat,  perhaps  )  ou  may  eat  a 
bit;  indeed  you  must  ent.  or  you  will  destroy 
yourself  at  this  rate  of  lixi'njr,  and  upon  the  road 
too:  in  u  word,  you  will  be  sick  indeed."  I 
arj^ed  with  her;  the  maid  put  in  a  word,  and 
■aid.  "  Do,  madam,  pray  try  to  divert  yourself  a 
little."  I  pressed  her  aKain,  and  she  bowed  to  me 
very  respectfully,  hut  still  said  no,  and  she  could 
not  eat  j  the  mjiid  continued  to  im(«>rtune  her, 
and  said,  "  Dear  madam,  do  ;  the  geiilk'tnun  is  a 
civil  gentleman,  pray  modara.  do ;"  and  then, 
turning  to  me,  said,  "  My  mistresj  will,  sir,  I 
hope;"  and  seemed  pleased,  and  indeed  was  so. 

However,  I  went  on  to  p<<rsuade  her ;  and, 
taking  no  notire  of  what  her  maid  said,  that  1 
was  a  civil  frentleman,  1  told  her,  "  I  am  a 
stranger  to  you,  madam  ;  hut  if  I  thought  you 
were  shy  of  me  on  any  account  as  to  civility,  I 
will  send  my  supper  up  to  you  ia  your  chamber, 
and  stay  below  my&elf."  She  bowed  then  to  mc 
twice,  and  looked  up,  which  was  the  first  time, 
and  said,  she  had  no  suspicion  of  thnl  kind  ;  that 
my  offer  was  so  civil,  that  she  was  as  much 
ashamed  to  rcfu.i;e  it  as  she  should  be  ashamed 
(o  accept  it,  if  she  was  where  she  was  known ; 
that  ^he  thought  I  was  not  quite  n  stranger  (o 
her,  for  she  had  seen  me  t>efore  ;  iliat  she  would  | 
accept  my  offer,  so  far  as  to  sit  at  table,  bccAUse 
I  ilrxired  it ;  hut  she  could  not  promise  mc  to  ent, 
and  that  she  hoped  I  would  take  the  other  as  a  | 
constraint  upon  her,  in  rcturo  to  so  much  kind-  . 
noM,  I 


She  startled  me  when  she  said  she  had  sucn 
me  before,  for  I  had  not  the  least  knowledge  of 
her,  nor  did  I  remember  so  much  as  to  have 
heard  of  her  name,  for  1  had  asked  her  name  of 
her  mnJd  ;  and  indeed  it  made  me  almost  repent 
my  compliment,  for  it  was  many  ways  essential 
to  mc  not  to  be  knowu.  However,  I  could  not 
go  back,  und,  besides,  if  I  was  known,  it  was 
essentially  necessary  to  me  to  know  who  it  was 
that  knew  me,  and  by  what  circumstances ;  so  I 
went  on  with  my  compliment. 

We  cAme  to  the  inn  but  just  before  it  was  dark ; 
I  offered  to  hand  my  widow  out  of  the  conch,  and 
she  could  not  decline  it ;  but  though  her  hoods 
were  not  then  much  over  her  face,  yet,  being 
dark.  I  could  see  little  of  her  then  ;  I  waited  on 
hir  then  to  the  stair-foot,  and  led  hrr  up  the  inn 
stairs  to  a  dining-room,  which  the  master  of  the 
house  ofTercd  to  show  us,  as  if  for  the  whole  com- 
pany ;  but  she  declined  going  in  there,  and  said, 
she  desired  rather  to  go  directly  to  hor  chamber, 
luid,  turning  to  her  maid,  bade  her  spe.ak  to  the 
innkeeper  to  show  her  to  her  lodging-nnira  ;  so 
I  wailed  on  her  to  the  door,  and  took  my  leave, 
telliug  her  f  would  e.\pect  her  at  supper. 

In  order  to  treat  her  modernteiy  well,  and  not 
extravagantly,  for  I  had  no  thoughts  of  anything 
farther  thai)  civility,,  which  was  the  efTect  of  mere 
compassion,  for  the  unhapnincss  of  the  most  tndy 
disconsolate  woman  that  I  ever  met  with  ;  say, 
in  order  to  treat  her  handsomely,  but  not  extra- 
vafrantly,  I  provided  what  the  house  afTorded, 
which  was  a  couple  of  partridges,  and  a  very 
good  dish  of  slewed  oysters ;  they  brought  us  up 
aftcrn'ord  a  neat's  tongue,  and  a  natn,  that  was 
almost  cut  quite  down  ;  but  wc  cat  mmo  of  it,  for 
tho  other  was  fully  enough  for  us  both,  und  the 
moid  made  her  supper  of  the  oysters  we  bad  left, 
which  were  enough. 

I  mention  this,  because  it  should  appear  I  di^ 
not  treat  her  as  a  person  I  was  making  any  court 
to,  for  I  had  nothing  of  that  in  my  thoughts  ;  but 
merely  in  pity  to  the  poor  woman,  who  t  j<iw  in 
a  circumstance  that  was  indeed  very  unhappy. 

When  I  gave  her  moid  notice  Hint  supper  wo5 
ready,  slie  fetched  her  mistress,  coming  in  before 
her  with  a  candle  in  her  hand,  and  then  it  was 
that  I  saw  her  face,  and,  being  in  her  dishabille, 
she  hud  no  htH)d&  over  eyes,  or  black  upon  her 
head,  when  I  was  truly  surprised  to  see  one  of 
the  most  beiiutiful  faces  upon  earth  ;  I  saluted 
her,  and  led  her  to  the  tire  .lide,  the  table,  though 
spread,  being  too  far  from  t])c  fire,  the  wcattwr 
being  cold. 

She  was  now  something  sociaUe,  though  very 
grave,  and  sighed  often  on  account  of  her  cir- 
I  cumstances ;  but  she  so  handsomely  governed 
I  her  grief,  yet  so  artfully  made  it  mingle  itself 
with  all  her  discourse,  that  it  added  exceedingly 
to  her  behaviour,  which  was  every  way  most  ex- 
quisilely  genteel.  I  had  a  great  de:J  of  diH'Oiirsc 
with  her,  and  upon  many  subjects,  .nnd  by  dc. 
grees  took  her  name,  that  is  to  say,  from  herself, 
OS  I  h.id  done  before  from  her  maid,  alst>  tho 
place  where  she  lived,  vis.  near  RatclifT,  or  rather 
;  Stepney,  where  I  asked  her  leave  to  pay  her  a 
visit,  when  she  thought  fit  to  admit  company, 
which  ^hu  seemed  to  intimate  would  not  be  a 
great  while. 
1     It  is  a  subject  too  nirfcitingto  cntrrtnin  people 


I 


with  the  bcauly  of  o  piTson  thry  will  never  sec  ; 
lot  it  suffice  to  tell  tln'tn  she  \ras  the  most  beau. 
tiful  creature  of  her  >-ox  that  I  ever  saw  before  or 
since,  and  it  cannot  be  wondered  if  I  was 
charmed  with  her  the  very  first  moment  1  saw 
her  face ;  her  behaviour  was  likewise  a  beauty 
in  jtMflf,  and  was  so  extraonlinar}',  that  I  cannot 
say  I  can  describe  it. 

The  next  day  she  was  much  more  free  than 
»be  WiUi  the  first  niglu,  and  I  had  so  much  con- 
Tcrution  as  to  enter  into  particulars  of  thin$;s 
on  both  side ;  also  she  gave  me  leave  to  contc 
and  sec  her  house,  which,  however,  1  did  not  do 
Utulera  fortnight,or  thereatiouts,  because  I  did  not 
know  how  far  she  would  dispense  with  the  cere- 
mony, which  it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nionrniug. 

However,  I  came  as  a  man  that  had  business 
with  her  relallngr  to  the  ship  her  husband  was 
dead  out  of,  and  the  first  time  I  cmne  was  udinit- 
ted.  Mid,  in  short,  the  first  time  I  came  I  made 
love  to  her ;  she  received  that  pro|Kisal  with  dis- 
dain; 1  cannot  indeed  say  she  treated  mo  with 
any  disrespect,  but  she  said  she  abhorred  the 
oflier,  and  would  hear  no  more  of  it. 

How  1  came  (o  make  such  a  proposal  to  her,  I 
icarec  know  then,  though  it  was  very  much  ray 
{ntrntion  from  the  first. 

In  the  mrnntinie  1  inquired  into  her  circum- 
staoces  and  her  character,  and  heard  nothing 
but  what  was  very  aprceablc  of  ihent  both  ;  and, 
above  all,  1  found  »hc  had  the  report  of  the  best 
humourcti  lady,  and  the  best  bred  of  all  that 
port  of  the  town  ;  and  now  I  thought  I  had 
found  what  I  had  so  often  wished  for  to  raakc  me 
happy,  and  had  twice  miscarried  in,  aud  resolved 
not  to  miss  her,  if  it  ivas  possible  to  obtain  her. 
It  came  indcvd  u  little  into  my  thoughts,  that  I 
was  a  married  man,  and  hod  a  second  wife  alive, 
who,  though  she  was  fiJse  to  me,  and  a.  whore, 
yet  I  was  not  Icfrally  divorced  from  her.  and  that 
she  was  my  wife  for  all  that ;  biit  I  snon  got  over 
that  part ;  for,  first,  as  she  was  a  whore,  and  the 
marquis  hud  confessed  it  to  me,  1  was  divorced 
in  law,  and  I  had  a  power  to  put  her  away  ;  but 
having  bad  the  misfortune  of  fighting  n  duel,  and 
being  obliged  to  quit  the  country,  I  could  not 
claim  the  lepal  process  which  wag  my  ri[5ht>  and 
therefore  mi^ht  conclude  myself  as  much  divorced 
as  if  it  had  been  actually  done,  and  so  that  scru- 
ple vanished. 

I  stifTered  now  two  months  to  run  without 
presainj;  my  widow  any  more,  only  I  had  kept  a 
strict  watch  to  find  if  any  one  else  pretended  to 
her ;  at  the  end  of  two  months  I  vn'iited  her 
Bgoin,  when  I  found  she  received  me  with  more 
freedom,  atid  we  had  no  tnorc  si^bs  and  sobs 
about  the  last  husband ;  and  though  she  would 
not  let  mc  press  tny  former  propo&al  so  far  as  I 
thought  I  might  have  done,  yet  I  found  I  had 
leave  to  come  again,  and  it  was  the  article  of 
decency  which  she  stood  upon  ajt  much  as  any 
thing ;  that  1  was  not  disagreeable  to  her,  and 
that  my  using  her  so  handsomely  upon  the  rood 
had  given  nte  a  great  advantage  in  her  favour. 

I  Went  on  gradually  with  her,  and  gave  her 
leave  to  ^tand  off  for  two  months  more  ;  but  then 
I  told  her  the  matter  of  decency,  which  was  but 
a  ceremony,  was  not  to  stand  in  competition  with 
the  matter  of  affection ;  and,  in  short,    I  could 


not  bear  any  longer  delay ;  but  that,  if  she  UMMiriit 
fit,  wc  inight  marry  privately,  and  to  nrt  at 
story  short,  as  (  did  my  couiiship,  in  about  fi«i 
months  I  got  her  in  the  mind,  and  we  were  pri- 
vately married,  and  that  with  so  very  exact  a 
concealment,  that  her  maid,  that  was  *o  instro- 
mental  in  it,  yet  had  no  knowledge  of  it  for  DMr 
a  moinh  more. 

I  was  now,  not  only  in  my  imngination,  bat  in 
rcjiity,  the  most  happy  creature  in  the  «orM«  as 
[  wiM  infinitely  satisfied  with  my  wife,  who  was 
indeed  the  best  humoured  woman  in  the»*»rM.  a 
most  accomplished,  beautiful  crcatur.  r- 

fc'ctty  well-bred,  and  had  not  one  ill  :i 

her;  and  this  happiness  continued  v^.;...^,.^  Uw 
least  interruption  for  about  six  year*. 

Uut  I,  that  was  to  be  the  most  unhoppjr  iisOoir 
olive  in  the  article  of  matrimony,  had  at  lart  a 
dtsappoiutmcnt  of  the  worst  sor^  even  h«f»;  I 
had  three  line  children  by  her,  and  ii'  '  '>f 

l)ing-jn  with  the  last,  she  got  some  ■  r 

(lid  not  in  a  long  time  get  off;  ami.  '.r 

grew  very  sickly.  In  being  so  continu  ■  n 

of  order,  she  very  unhappily  got  a  ho.i  i- 

ing  cordials  and  hot  liquors  ;  drink,  like  the  devil, 
when  it  gets  hold  of  any  one,  though  but  a  bttie, 
it  goes  on  by  little  and  liltle  to  their  dcstructioo ; 
so  in  my  wifo,  her  stomach  bein^;  tvcak  and  faint, 
she  first  took  this  cordial,  then  that.  tUl.  in  ihoit, 
she  could  not  live  without  them,  and  from  a  drop 
(o  a.  sup,  from  a  sup  to  a  dram,  from  a  drain  toa 
glass,  and  so  on  to  two,  till  ot  last  she  toolk.  Il 
short,  to  what  we  call  drinking. 

As  I  likened  drink  to  the  devil  in  its  gradual 
posSi?&sion  of  the  habits  and  person,  so  it  is  m 
more  like  the  devil  in  it>  cncioachmcnt   "o  n* 
where  it  gets  hold  of  our  senses;  in  t\<' 
beautiful,     good-humoured,    modest,     m<. 
wife,  grew  a  beast,  a  slave  to  strong  ]iqu4ir.  uul 
would  be  drunk  at  her  own  tuWe,  nay,  in  her 
own  closet  by  herself,  till,  instead  of  a  wcIl-made. 
fine  shape,  .'^hc  was  as  fat  n^  »n  hostess  ;  bcr  Gos 
face,  bloated  and  blotched,  had   not   so   much  as 
the  ruins  of  the  most  beautiful  pcmon  afive,  no- 
thing remained  but  a  good  eye ;  th.'»t  indeed  %be 
held  to  the  last :  in  short,  she  lost  her  i 
her  shape,  her  manners,  and  at  last  her 
and,  giving  herself  up  to  drinking,  killed  crrx-u 
in  about  a  year  and  a  hiilf  after  hhe  first  befSB 
that  cur.«ed  trade,  in  nhich  time  she  twice  w«i 
exposed  in  the  mos-t  scandalous  manner  it-tth  a 
captain  of  a  .ship,  who,  like  a  villain,  mot  thr 
advantage  of  her  being  in  drink,  an<l       -  i< 

what  she  did  ;  but  it  had  thi.s   un  !, 

that,  instead  of  her  being  aihamod, . 
of  it  when  she  come  to  herself,  it  : 

in  the  crime,  and  she  grew  as  v^uid  1 1  .  ut 

last  as  of  sobriety. 

O  I  the  power  of  intemperance,  and  bow  it 
encroaches  on  the  best  diKpositions  in  the  world! 
how  it  comes  upon  us  gri><lu<dly  and  inacosiblr. 
and  what  rii<mal  cflccts  it  work  ■  ■  :  - :-  ■  —  moHK 
changing;  the   most    vinuou!".  vrrll-ia- 

slrucjcd,  and  well  inclined  !•  ;  ■  .  want 

than  brutal.  Ihat  was  a  good  ftorr.  whetho' 
real  or  invented,  of  the  devil  t.emptin<;  a  ;o*ifli 
man  to  murder  his  father: — "  No,"  he  t^i, 
"  that  was  unnatural." — "  Why.  then."  *0\i  lim 
devil,  "  go  and  lie  with  your  inolher."— ••  S«t* 
says  he, "  that  is  abominable. — "  \Vrll«  tbeii,''s«9* 
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Ihe  devil.  "  if  you  will  do  nothing  else  to  cbliiife 
mo,  jfo  and  gci  dnink. — "  Ay,  ay,"  snys  <ho  fol- 
low, "  I  will  do  that ;"  so  he  wi>ni  and  made  hiin- 
•olf  drunk  as  a  swine ;  and  uheo  ho  was  drunk, 
he  murdered  his  father  and  lay  with  his  mother. 

Nvver  vras  a  woman  inori;  virtuous,  modest, 
chiutc,  sobor;  she  never  so  mueh  as  desired  to 
drink  tttiylUing:  stronp  ;  it  ivas  with  the  greatest 
etitrcily  that  I  could  prevail  with  her  to  drink  a 
glass  or  two  of  wine,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  above 
one  or  two  nt  a  time  ;  even  in  company  shq  had 
DO  inclination  to  it;  not  an  immodest  word  ever 
came  out  of  her  mouth,  nor  would  she  suffer  it  in 
any  one  cIfc  in  her  hearing,  without  rescntnient 
and  ahhurre.Dco ;  but  upon  that  weakness  and 
{llne»s,  lifter  her  loiit  lyiiig-!ji  as  above,  the  nurse 
pTV»4ed  her,  whrfiever  she  found  herself  faint, 
aoA  a  sinkitij^  of  her  apiritK,  to  take  this  cordial, 
aod  that  dram,  to  keep  up  her  spirits,  till  it  be- 
oatnc  ncee«<>ary  even  to  keep  her  alive,  aisd  gra- 
dually inerea&ed  to  a  habit,  so  tiiat  it  was  no 
lon^r  her  physic  but  her  food  ;  her  appetite 
sank  and  went  quite  a  way,. and  she  eat  little  or 
nothing,  but  eanie  at  last  to  such  a  dreadful 
heigtit,  that,  as  I  have  said,  she  would  b>!  drunk 
In  her  own  dressing-room  by  eleven  o'clock  io 
the  morning,  and,  in  short,  at  last  was  never 
sober. 

In  this  life  of  hellish  excess,  as  I  have  snid,  she 
lost  oU  that  was  before  so  valuable  in  her ;  and  a 
villain  if  it  be  proper  to  call  a  man  by  such  a 
name,  wbo  was  an  intimate  acquaitttauce,  coinini^ 
to  pretend  to  visit  ln?r,  made  her  and  her  moid 
so  drtmk  tof;etlicr,  that  he  abnscd  both.  Let 
any  one  juilL;e  what  was  my  ease  now  ;  I  that 
for  six  years  thought  mjself  the  happiest  man 
alive,  was  now  the  most  miK-rable  ilislra>:ted 
creAture  :  ax  to  my  wife,  I  loved  her  «u  well,  and 
waa  to  sensible  of  the  disaster  of  her  drinking 
being  the  occasion  of  it  all,  that  I  eoulJ  not  re- 
sent it  to  such  a  degree  as  I  had  douu  in  her 
predecessor,  but  I  pitied  her  heartily  ;  however, 
I  put  away  all  her  servants,  and  alnioitt  loiked 
her  op,  that  is  to  say,  I  set  new  people  over  her, 
who  would  not  siiRl-r  any  one  to  euiue  near  her 
•ritbout  my  koowledge. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

I  MEET  AND  riOHT  nCR  TArrAIN,  A?ID  THIl&Sn  (IIM 
riltAIlTlI.V  —  MT  wife's  OHATH  —  ENTKaXAlN 
TUUL'CIITS  OF  A  FOraTH  WIFR — CQIHTSHIP  A.XD 
MARKIAGB  WITH  MY  fACTOR's  DAIGIITKR — SHE 
MAKES     UK    AN     RXCELI.SNT    WIFE,    ULT    I}tES    AT 

TUB    EMI    OF    FOL'R    TF.A)t9 1     RKTL'HN     TO     VIH- 

CIMA,  AND    Mf.ET  WITH   A   WONpERFt'l.  SCRPRI^E, 

But  what  to  do  with  the  villain  that  had  thus 
abu.*ed  bo!h  her  ami  me,  that  was  the  quojition 
that  remained  ;  to  fiKht  him  upon  irqual  terms,  I 
thought  vuA  a  little  hard  ;  that,  after  a  man  had 
treated  me  as  he  Jiad  done,  he  deserved  no  fair 
play  for  his  life  ;  so  1  resolveil  to  wait  for  him  in 
Stepney  ticliJa,  and  which  way  he  often  came 
home  pretty  late,  ami  pistol  him  in  the  dark,  and, 
if  possible,  to  let  him  know  what  I  killed  him  for 
before  I  did  it :  but  when  I  came  to  consider  of 
this,  it  shocked  my  temper  too  as  well  as  prin- 
ciple, and  I  could  not  be  a  murderer,  whatever 
else  I  could  be,  or  whatever  I  was  provoked  to 
be. 


However,  1  resolved,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I 
would  severely  correct  him  for  what  he  had  done, 
and  it  Wiu  not  long  before  I  had  an  opportunity  ; 
for,  hearing  one  morning  that  he  was  walking 
cross  the  fields  from  ijtepney  to  Shadwell,  which 
way  I  knew  he  often  went,  I  waited  for  bis  coming 
home  ngain,  and  fairly  met  luin. 

I  had  not  many  wonls  with  him,  but  told  him 
I  had  long  looked  for  liiin  {  tlim  be  knew  the  vil- 
laibv  he  liad  been  guilty  of  in  tuy  family,  and  he 
could  not  believe,  since  ho  knew'  also  liial  I  was 
fully  informed  of  it,  but  that  I  must  be  a  great 
coward  as  well  as  a  cuckold,  or  that  I  would  re- 
sent it,  and  tliat  it  was  now  a  very  proper  time 
to  call  him  to  arcour.t  for  it,  and  therefore  bade 
him,  if  he  durst  show  his  f.ne  to  hhut  lie  had 
done,  and  defead  the  name  of  a  captain  of  a  b>uii- 
of-war,  as  they  said  he  had  been,  to  draw. 

He  seemed  surprised  at  the  thing,  and  began  to 
parley,  and  would  lessen  the  crime  of  it,  but  I 
told  him  it  was  not  a  time  to  talk  that  way,  since 
he  could  not  deny  the  fact :  Und  to  lessen  the 
crime  was  (o  lay  it  the  more  upon  the  wotnao, 
who,  I  was  sure,  if  he  h,td  not  first  debaudwrt 
with  wine^  he  could  nevi-r  have  brought  to  the 
rest ;  and,  seeing  he  refused  to  draw,  I  knocked 
him  down  with  my  cane  at  one  blow,  and  I  would 
not  strike  him  again  while  he  lay  on  the  ground, 
but  waited  to  see  him  recover  a  little,  fo,-  I  sow 
plainly  he  was  not  killed;  in  a  few  minutes  he 
cjmc  to  himself  again,  and  then  i  took  him  fai,l 
by  one  wrist,  and  cuiied  him  as  severely  as  I  was 
able,  and  as  long  as  I  coidd  hold  it  for  want  of 
breath,  but  forbore  his  head,  because  1  wni  re- 
solved he  should  feci  it ;  in  this  condition  at  last 
he  begged  for  mercy,  but  I  was  deaf  to  all  pity  a 
great  while,  tUl  he  roared  out  like  a  boy  soundly 
I  whipped  ;  then  I  took  his  sword  from  him,  and 
broke  it  before  bis  face,  and  left  hiro  on  the  ground, 
giving  him  two  or  three  kicks  on  the  backside, 
and  bade  him  go  and  take  the  law  of  mc  if  bo 
thought  fit. 

I  had  now  as  much  satisfaction  n.<i  indeed  could 
be  taken  of  a  coward,  and  had  no  more  to  sny  to 
him  :  but,  as  I  knew  it  would  make  a  greiit  noise 
about  the  town.  I  immediately  removed  my 
family,  and  tliiit  I  might  be  [icrfectly  concealed, 
went  into  the  north  of  Kngland,  and  lived  in  a 

little  town  called  ,  not  far  from    Lancaster, 

whert!  I  lived  retired,  and  was  no  more  heard  of 
for  about  two  years.  My  wife,  tliousli  more  con- 
fined than  she  used  to  be,  so  kept  up  from  the 
lewd  part  which,  I  believe,  io  the  intervals  of  her 
intcmperanee,  she  was  truly  ashamed  of  and  ab- 
horred, yet  retained  the  drinking  part,  which, 
becoming  (as  I  have  said.i  nece?sury  for  her  sub- 
sistence, she  soon  ruined  her  health,  and,  in  about 
a  year  and  a  half  after  my  removal  into  the  norlli, 
she  died. 

Ihus  I  was  once  more  a  free  man,  nnd.  n«  one 
would  think,  should  by  this  time  have  been  fully 
satisfied  th.it  matrimony  was  uot  appmnlcd  to  bt 
.1  state  ol  lelicity  to  me. 

1  should  have  mentioned  that  the  villajn  of  a 
captain,  who  I  hud  drubbed  ( as  above )  pretende^t 
to  moke  a  great  stir  about  my  nssaultinu'  him  on 
the  highway,  and  that  I  hud  fallen  upon  him  wi;h 
three  ruflians,  with  an  intent  to  murder  him.  and 
this  began  to  obtain  belief  among  the  people  intho 
neighbourhood :  I  sent  him  word  ot  so  much  of  it 
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m  I  hart  honrd,  and  toW  him  I  hoped  it  did  not 
come  from  hi«  own  mouth,  but,  if  it  did,  I  ex- 
pected he  would  publicly  disown  it,  he  himself 
declaring  he  knew  it  to  b«  fnlsp,  or  else  I  should 
bo  forced  to  act  the  same  thing  over  w^ain  till  I 
had  dinriplinpd  him  into  better  tnanners ;  and 
that  he  might  be  assured,  that  if  he  cotitiaued  to 
pretend  that  IhodanyborK"  withmewhen  leaned 
hitti,  I  would  publish  the  whole  story  in  print,  and 
besides  that  would  cane  him  ftffuin  whereverl  met 
him,  and,  as  often  as  I  mot  him,  till  hr  thought  fit 
to  defeod  himself  with  his  sword  like  a  gentle- 
man. 

He  gave  mo  no  answer  to  this  letter,  and  the 
satisfaction  I  had  for  that  was,  that  I  !?ave  twenty 
or  thirty  copies  of  it  about  among  the  neighbours, 
which  made  it  as  public  as  if  l  had  printed  it 
(that  is,  as  to  his  acquaintance  and  mine)  am] 
made  Him  so  hisecd  at  and  hated,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  remove  into  some  other  part  of  the 
town,  whither  I  did  not  inquire. 

Mj  wifo  being  now  dead,  I  knew  not  what 
course  to  take  in  the  world,  and  I  grew  so  dis- 
consolate and  discouraged,  that  1  was  next  door 
to  being  distempered,  and  sometime*,  indeed,  I 
thought  myself  a  tittle  touched  in  the  head.  But 
it  pn)ved  nothing  but  vapours,  and  the  vexation 
of  this  ofTair,  and  in  about  a  year's  time,  or  there- 
abouts, it  wore  off  again. 

I  had  rambled  up  and  down  in  a  most  discon- 
tented unsettled  posture  after  this,  I  say,  about  a 
year,  and  then  I  considered  I  had  throe  innocent 
children,  and  I  could  take  no  care  of  them,  and 
that  I  mutt  either  go  away  and  leave  thi'in  to  the 
wide  world,  or  settle  here  and  gel  somebody  to 
look  after  them,  and  that  better  a  mnther-in-laiv 
than  no  mother,  for  to  live  sufh  a  wandering  life 
It  would  not  do  ;  so  I  resolved  1  would  marry  as 
anything  offered,  though  it  was  m^an,  and  the 
meaner  the  belter,  I  coticluded  my  next  wife 
should  be  only  taken  as  an  upper  servant,  that  is 
to  say,  a  nurse  to  my  children,  and  house-keeper 
to  myself,  and  let  her  be  whore  or  honest  woman, 
■aid  I,  as  she  likes  best,  I  nm  resolved  I  will  not 
much  concern  myself  about  that,  for  I  was  now 
one  desperate,  that  valued  not  hnw  things  went. 

In  thjs  careless,  and  inilced  rash,  fciolish,  hu- 
mour, i  talked  to  myself  thus :  If  I  marry  an 
honest  woman  my  children  will  bo  taken  care  of; 
if  she  be  a  slut  and  abuses  tne,  n«  I  see  every, 
body  does,  I  will  kidnap  her  and  send  her  to 
Virginia,  to  my  plantations  there,  and  there  she 
shall  work  hard  enough,  and  fare  hard  enough  to 
keep  her  chaste,  I'll  warrant  her. 

I  knew  well  enough  at  first  that  these  were 
mad,  hore-bniined  notions,  and  I  thought  nn  more 
of  being  serious  in  them  thiui  I  thouj^ht  of  being 
a  man  in  the  moon  ;  but  I  know  not  how  it  hap- 
pened to  me.  I  reasoned  anJ  talked  to  my«(!lf  in 
this  wild  manner  so  long,  that  I  brought  myself 
to  be  seriously  desperate ;  that  is,  to  resfilve  upon 
another  marriiipc,  with  all  the  suppositions  of 
unhrtppiness  that  could  lie  Imiijcined  l»  fall  out. 

And  yet  even  this  rash  resolution  of  my  senses 
did  uot  eonia  presently  to  action,  for  I  «>as  half 
a  year  after  this  before  I  fixed  upon  anything ; 
at  lust,  OS  he  that  seeks  mischief  shall  certainly 
find  it,  BO  it  was  with  me  ;  there  happened  to  be 
a  young  or  rather  a  middle-aged  woman  in  the 
lUMit  lowiv,  which  was  but  half  a  mile  oIT,  who 


usually  was  at  toy  house,  and  amon^  my  chadrto 
every  day,  when  the  weather  was  toteraMe  :  sad 
though  she  came  but  merely  as  a  n  ^ud 

to  sec  U.S,  yet  she  was  always  helpl  nji 

and  ordering  thitigs  for  them,  ami  u..^..^^  ..xndj 
about  them,  as  well  before  my  wife  die*l  as  after. 
Her  father  was  one  that  I  employ.  !  i»ftcii  fa  gu 
''to  Liverpool,  and  sometimes  to  \\l.  nri 

I  do  business  for  mo ;  for  having,  as    ■  .cd 

I  myself  in  the  northern  parts  of  Kii;:i,iii.i,  i  tiad 
^ordered  part  of  my  effects  to  be  ship(>e<l,  as  occa- 
sion of  shipping  offered,  to  cither  of  those  two 
j  towns,  to  which  (the  war  continuing  very  Av\t) 
it  was  safer  coming,  as  to  privateers,  thaa  about 
through  the  channel  to  London. 

I  took  a  mighty  fancy  at  last  that  this  gill 
would  answer  my  end,  particularly  that  I  um 
j  she  was  mighty  useful  among  the  children ;  so, 
,  05  the  other  hand,  the  children  loved  her  n-ry 
well,  and  I  resoU'cd  to  love  her  too,  flatterii^ 
myself  mightily  that,  as  I  h.ad  married  two  gentle^ 
women  and  one  citizen,  and  they  proi-cd  all  three 

w s,  I  should  now  find  what  I  wanted  in  on 

innocent  country  wench. 

I  took  up  n  world  of  time  in  cooBidcring  of  this 
matter;  indeed,  scarce  anyoftny  matches  were 
done   without  very  mature   conslderattoo ;  the 
second  was  the  worst  in  that  article,  but  in  thi* 
I  thought  of  it,  I  believe,  four  months  most  seri- 
ously before  I  resolved,  and  that  very  prud<n« 
spoiled  the  whole  thing  ;  however,  at  la«t  beim; 
■  resnved,   I  took    Mrs  .Margaret   one  day   as  An 
I  passed  bv  my  parlour-door,  called  her'  in.  and 
told  her  I  wanted  to  speak  with  her ;   she  cane 
'  reailih-  in,  but  blushed  mightily  when  I  bade  ber 
I  sit  down,  for  I  bade  her  sit  dowa  iu  a  choir  jtiit 
'  by  me. 

[      I  used  no  great  ceremony  with  her,  but  toSd 
her  that  I  had  observed  she  had  bern  mMity 
kind  to  my  children,  and  was  very  tender  tothrm. 
and  that  they  all  loved  her,  and  that  if  i' 
could  agree  about  It,  I  intended  to  m.ik' 
mother,  if  she  was  not  engaged  to  *< 
the  girl  sat  still  and  said  never  n  v 
those  words,  "  if  she  wa5  "f'   -  ■- 
body  else  ;"  when  she  s- 
took  no  notice  of  it  otb'  • 
.Moggy,"  said  I  (so  they  coJl  ihent  in  (he  < 
"  if  you  have  promised  yourtplf  j  ou    1 1 
me ;"  for  we  all  knew  that  a  }  oung  fclluu 
clergyman's  wicked  son,  had  hung  ab«> 

great  while,  two  or  three  years,  and  matl w. 

her,  but  ruuld  never  get  the  girl  in  thu  rainil,  it 
seems,  to  have  him. 

She  knew  I  was  not  ignorant  of  it,  and  th<TW- 
fore,  after  her  first  surprise  was  over.  *ho  i«W  «» 

Mr had,  as  I  knew,  often  c.u\:        '       '.   r. 

but  she  had  never  promised  him 

had  for  several  years  refused  hini 

always  tolling  her  that  he  was  a  w;.  k.  ■     :    ., 

and  iha*  Ivc  would  be  her  ruin  if  sh.'  V  .  :  '   •  : 

"  Well,  Moggy,  then,"  saj-s  I,  ■•  ■• 
to  me,  art  thou  free  to  make  mc  .i 
bludhed  and  looked  down  upon  th.    . 
would  not   speak   a  good   wlii..  ;    i^r    •w,'    I 
pressed  her  to  fell  roe,  she  link,  ,i  i,|,   .i)  .i ' 
she  supposed  I  was  but  jesting  wiili  ii.  r     v.    '   i 
got  over  that,  and  told  her  I  wax  ih  i.,n  ..«i 
enmest  with  her,  and  I  took  her  for  a  «obcr.  ho- 
nest, modest  girl,  and,  as  I  said,  one  tint  Wf 
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ohildrcn  loved  mighty  well,  and  1  n-aa  in  cnrnest 
with  her ;  If  she  would  ^vc  me  her  consent,  I 
would  Ki\e  her  my  word  that  I  would  liuvi>  kor, 
attd  wo  would  be  married  to-morrow  morning. 
She  looked  up  again  at  that,  and  smiled  a  little, 
ikhI  said,  "  No,  that  win  too  soon  to  say  yes  ;" 
the  hoped  1  would  give  her  Home  time  to  consider 
of  it,  Bod  to  talk  with  her  father  about  it. 

I  told  her  »ho  needed  not  much  time  to  coDsi- 
dcr  about  it ;  but,  however,  I  would  give  her  till 
to-morrow  morning,  which  was  a  groat  while. 
By  this  time  I  hod  kissed  Mogfry  two  or  three 
times,  sod  she  bcgtun  to  be  freer  with  me ;  and, 
when  t  pressed  her  to  marry  me  the  next  mom- 
ioj;,  she  laughed,  and  told  me  it  was  not  lucky  to 
be  married  in  her  old  clothes. 

]  stopped  her  mouth  preBenlly  with  that,  and 
told  her  she  should  not  be  married  in  her  old 
clothes,  for  1  would  give  her  some  new.  "  Ay, 
it  may  be  afterwards,"  says  Moggy,  and  laughed 
agaio.  "  No,  just  now,"  says  1 ;  '•  come  along 
with  me.  Moggy ;"  so  I  carried  her  up  stairs  into 
D17  wifo's  room  that  was.,  and  showed  her  a  new 
morning  gown  of  my  wife's,  that  she  hail  never 
worn  above  two  or  three  times,  and  several  other 
£ne  things.  "  Look  you  there,  Moggy,"  says  1, 
"  there  is  a  wedding  gown  for  you ;  give  me  yoar 
h«nd  DOW  that  you  will  have  me  to-morrow  morn- 
ing ;  and  as  to  your  father,  you  know  he  is  gone 
to  Liverpool  on  my  business,  but  I  will  ansswer 
for  it  he  shall  not  be  angry  when  he  comes  home 
to  call  his  master  son-in-law,  and  I  ask  him  no 
portion ;  therefore  give  me  thy  hand  for  it. 
Moggy,"  says  I,  very  merrily  to  her,  and  kissed 
Iwr  again,  and  the  girl  gave  me  her  hand,  and 
very  pleaaantly  too,  and  I  was  mightily  pleased 
with  it,  I  assure  you. 

There  lived,  about  three  doors  from  us,  an  an- 
cient gentleman  who  passed  for  a  doctor  of  pbyac, 
but  who  was  really  a  Komish  priest  in  orders,  as 
there  are  many  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
in  the  evening  I  sent  to  speak  with  him.  He 
knew  that  1  understood  his  profession,  and  that  I 
had  lived  in  popish  countries,  and.  in  a  word,  be- 
lieved me  a  Roman  too,  for  I  wa-<  such  abroad. 
Wnen  he  came  to  mn,  I  told  him  the  occasion  for 
which  1  Sent  for  him,  and  that  it  was  to  be  to- 
mormw  morning ;  he  readily  told  me  if  I  would 
come  and  sec  him  in  tho  evening,  and  bring 
Moggy  with  me,  he  would  marry  us  in  his  own 
study,  and  that  it  wasralhor  more  private  to  do 
it  In  the  evening  than  in  the  morning ;  so  I  called 
Mnggy  again  to  me  and  told  her  since  she  and  I 
had  agreed  the  matter  for  lo-morrow,  it  was  as 
well  to  be  done  over  night,  and  told  her  what  the 
dotrtor  ba<l  said. 

Moggy  blushed  again,  and  said  she  must  go 
home  firsl  -,  thot  she  could  not  be  ready  before 
ti>-morn>w.  "  Look  ye,  Moggj',"  says  1,  "  you 
arc  my  wife  now,  and  you  shall  never  go  away 
from  roe  a  maid ;  I  know  what  you  mean,  you 
would  go  home  to  shift  yo'i.  Come,  .Moggy," 
sayi  I,  "come  along  with  me  again  upstairs." 
So  I  carried  her  to  a  chest  of  linen,  where  were 
several  new  shifts  of  my  last  wife's,  which  she  Itad 
never  worn  at  all,  and  some  that  had  been  worn. 
"  There  is  a  clean  smock  for  you.  Moggy,"  sa3rs 
I,  "  and  to-morrow  you  shall  have  all  the  rest." 
When  I  had  done  this.  "  Now  Mogg^,"  says  1, 
"  go  and  dress  you ;"  to  1  locked  her  in,  and  went 


down  stairs  (  "  knock,**  ta}-s  1,  "  when  yoti  are 
dressed." 

After  some  time,  Moggy  did  not  knock,  but 
down  she  come  into  my  room,  completelv  dressed, 
for  there  were  several  other  things  that  f  bade  her 
take,  and  the  clothes  fitted  her  us  if  they  had  been 
made  for  her;  it  seems  she  sUpped  the  lock  back. 
"  Weil,  Moggy,"  says  1,  "  now  you  see  vou  shall 
not  be  married  in  your  old  clothes ;"  so  f  took  her 
in  ray  arms  nnd  kissed  her,  and  well  pleased  I  waa 
as  ever  I  was  in  my  life,  or  with  anything  I  ever 
did  in  my  life.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  Moggy 
slipped  away  beforehand,  as  the  doctor  and  I  had 
agreed,  to  the  old  gentleman's  housekeeper,  and 
1  came  in  about  half  an  hour  after,  nnd  there 
we  were  married  in  the  doctor's  study,  that  is  to 
say,  In  his  oratory,  or  chapel,  a  little  room  within 
his  study,  and  wo  stayed  and  supped  with  him 
afterwards. 

Then,  afler  a  short  stay  morn.  I  went  home 
first,  because  I  would  send  the  children  all  to  bed, 
and  the  other  scr^•ants  out  of  the  woy,  and  Moggy 
came  some  time  after,  and  so  we  lay  together  that 
night.  The  next  morning  I  let  all  the  family 
know  that  Moggy  was  my  wife,  and  my  thrc« 
children  were  rejoiced  at  it  to  the  last  degree. 
And  now  I  was  a  married  man  a  fourth  time ; 
and,  in  short,  I  w,is  really  more  huppy  iu  this 
plain  country  girl  than  with  any  of  all  the  wives 
I  had  bad.  She  was  not  young,  being  about 
thirty-three,  but  she  brought  me  a  son  the  first 
year';  she  was  very  pretty,  well  shaped,  and  of 
a  merrj-,  cheerful  flisposition,  but  not  a  beauty ; 
she  was  an  admirable  family  manager,  loved  my 
former  children,  un<J  used  thcni  not  at  all  the 
worse  for  having  some  of  her  own ;  in  a  word, 
she  made  me  an  excellent  wife  ;  but  lived  with 
me  but  four  years,  and  died  of  a  hurt  she  got  of 

0  fall  while  she  was  with  child,  and  in  her  I  had 
a  very  great  loss  indeed. 

And  yet  such  was  my  fate  in  wives,  that,  after 
all  the  blushing  and  backwardness  of  .Mrs  Moggy 
at  first,  Mrs  Aloggy  had,  it  seems,  mode  a  slip  in 
her  younger  days,  and  was  got  with  child  ten 
yean  before,  by  a  gentleman  of  great  estate  in 
that  oountry,  who  promised  her  monioge,  and 
afterwards  deserted  lier ;  but,  as  that  had  hap- 
pened long  before  1  cume  into  the  countr}',  and 
the  child  was  dead  and  forgotten,  the  people  were 
so  good  to  her,  and  so  kind  to  me,  that,  hearii^ 

1  bad  married  her,  nobody  ever  spoke  of  it, 
neither  did  I  ever  hear  of  it,  or  suspect  it,  till 
after  she  was  in  her  grave,  and  then  it  was  of 
small  consequence  to  nie  one  way  or  other,  and 
she  was  a  faithful,  virtuous,  obliging  wife  to  me. 
I  had  a  very  severe  aiiliction,  indeed,  while  she 
lived  with  me,  for  the  small-pox,  a  frightful  dis- 
temper in  that  country,  broke  into  my  family 
and  carried  off  three  of  my  children  nnd  a  maid- 
servant ;  so  that  I  had  only  one  of  my  former 
wife's,  nnd  one  by  my  Mogg}',  the  first  a  son,  the 
last  a  daughter. 

While  tlicse  things  were  in  agitation,  came  on 
the  invasion  of  the  Scota,  and  the  fight  at  Hret- 
ton,  and  I  have  oaiue  to  blesa  the  menory  of  my 
.Moggy,  for  I  was  all  on  fire  on  tliat  side,  and  just 
going  uway  with  horse  and  arms  to  Join  the  Lord 
berwentwater :  but  Moggy  begged  ne  olf  (as 
I  may  call  it),  and  hung  about  me  so  with  her 
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tears  anil  itnporiiitutics,  Ihut  ]  sat  still  and  looked 
on,  for  tvhii'h  I  had  roosan  to  bo  ihaiikful. 

I  was  rrully  a  iorrowful  fiiihcr,  and  llie  lo&s  of 
niv  cliiliiri'n  stuck  close  to  aif,,  but  ttie  loss  ofniy 
wUc  stuck  closer  to  me  than  all  the  rest ;  nor  was 
my  grief  lessened,  or  my  kindest  thoughts  abutuct 
in  tht  least,  by  the  account  I  heard  of  her  former 
mUairrlikxe,  seeing  they  wore  so  long  before  I 
knew  her,  and  were  not  discovered  by  me,  or  to 
me,  in  her  life-time. 

All  these  things  put  together  made  me  very 
comfortless.  And  now  I  thought  lieavcn  sum- 
motied  mc  to  retire  to  Virginia,  tho  place,  and  (aa 
I  may  say)  the  only  place,  1  hud  been  blessed  At, 
or  bad  met  with  ouything'  thut  deserved  the  name 
of  success  in,  and  where,  inilc<-tl,  my  ailairs  being 
in  good  bands,  the  plantations  were  increased  to 
such  a  degree,  that  some  years  my  return  here 
made  up  v\^\n  himdrtd  pounds,  and  one  year 
almost  a  tliousand;  so  I  ii-wjUed  to  leave  my 
native  country  once  more,  and  taking  my  son 
with  mo,  and  leaving  Moggy's  daughter  with  her 
cruudluthur,  I  math;  him  my  principul  ag'eiit,  left 
him  a  eonsideratile  sum  in  his  hands  fur  the 
mointenoiiee  of  the  child,  and  left  my  will  in  his 
hand,  by  which,  if  I  died  before  I  should  other- 
wise provide  for  her,  I  left  her  2,000/.  portion, 
to  be  paid  by  my  son  out  of  the  estate  1  had 
ill  Virginia,  and  the  whole  estate,  if  he  died  un- 
married. 

I  embarked  for  Virginia,    In  the  year ,  at 

the  town  (if  Liverpool,  and  bad  a  tolerable  voyage 
thither,  only  that  we  met  with  a  pirate  ship  in  tlic 
latitude  of  4S  degrees,  who  plundered  us  of  everj* 
thing  they  could  come  at  that  was  for  their  lure, 
that  is  to  say,  provisions,  uminunilion,  small  arms, 
and  money  ;  but,  to  pive  the  rogues  their  due, 
though  they  were  the  most  abandoned  wretches 
that  were  ever  seen,  they  did  not  use  us  ill ;  and 
as  to  my  loss,  it  was  not  €on«idcrablc  ;  the  cargo 
which  I  had  on  board  was  in  goods,  and  was  of 
no  use  to  them  ;  nor  rould  they  route  at  those 
things  without  rumajring  the  whole  ship,  which 
they  did  rot  think  wertli  their  while. 

I  found  all  niy  alhiirs  in  very  good  order  at 
Virginia ;  my  plantations  prodigiously  increased, 
and  my  manager,  who  first  inspired  me  with  tra- 
velling thoughts,  and  made  mc  master  of  any 
kiKiwIetlgo  worth  naming,  received  me  with  a 
transport  of  joy,  after  a  ramble  of  four-and- 
twenty  years. 

I  ought  to  remember  it,  to  the  encouragement 
of  all  faithful  servants,  that  he  gave  me  an  account, 
which,  I  believe,  wu*  critically  just,  of  the  whole 
affair*  of  the  plantations,  each  by  themselves, 
and  balanced  in  year*,  every  year's  produce  being 
fullv  trniiHroittcd,  charges  detluctcd,  to  my  order 
at  London. 

I  was  exceedingly  satisfied,  as  I  had  good  rea- 
tKin  iudef<l,  with  his  management ;  and  with  his 
matiRgemcnt,  ili  much  in  its  degree,  of  his  own,  I 
CHin  eafcly  smy  it.  He  had  improved  a  very  large 
piaQtatiun  of  his  own  at  the  same  titne,  which  he 
bejTan  tipoti  tlic  foot  of  the  country's  allowance  of 
land,  and  the  eacouragemcnt  lie  liad  from  me. 

VV'heti  ho  bad  given  nie  all  this  pleasing,  agree- 
able account,  you  will  not  thitik  it  strange  that  I 
had  a  desire  to  see  tlie  plantations,  and  to  view 
all  the  servants,  which,  in  Loth  the  works,  were 
upwards  of  tlirce  hundred ;  and.  as  my  tutor  gcniv 


rally  bought  some  every  fleet  that  c;>m»  froB 

Knglond,  1  had  the  mortificutian   t/»  see  twn  it 

three  of  the  Preston  gentlemen  thi  i 

prisoner*  of  war,  were  spared  (nnxi 

ecutioQ  and  sent  over  to  that  »lu^       .     .  .  li 

gentleraeti  niuht  be  worse  than  deuih. 

1  do  not  mention  what  I  did  or  said  rcLittOf  tit 
them  here ;  1  sludl  speak  ut  lar)ro  of  it  «hea 
the  rest  of  them  came  over,  which  more  ncsH; 
concerned  me. 

I  But  one  circumstance  occnrred  to  mc  h^rethid 
I  er{ually  surprised  mc  and  terrified  inc  to  th«  lait 
I  degree.  Looking  over  all  the  servants,  a*  1  atr 
j  above,  and  viewing  the  plantations  narrovily  <ad 
'  frequently,  I  came  one  day  by  a  place  whrrrioine 
!  women  were  at  work  by  thcmsclvis  :  I  vras  irri- 

'  uusly  reflecting  on  tlic  miserv  "i'  '< •■'  life 

I  saw  some  of  these  poor  u  t 
they  have  perhaps  lived  ga} 
I  the  world,  notwithstanding,  through  a.  varicfr  tt 
I  distresses,  they  may  have  been  liroMphf  to  iba ; 
!  ami  if  a  body  was  to  hear  ilit  '  '  '  §onic  of 

I  them  now,  it  would  perhaps  >  tj  and  ai 

seasonable  a  sermon  us  any  u;;..,..^ ,  ...  :h«  cotw- 
(ry  could  preach. 

While  I  was  musing  thus  imd  looking  at  the 
women,  on  a  sudden  I  heard  a  r  ombustion  smfi 
other  of  the  women  servants,  who  wire  oJatoit 
kind  me  in  the  same  work,  and  liein  wm 
loutlly  for,  one  of  the  women  having  n 
away.  They  said  she  would  die  immcdial 
something  was  not  done  to  relieve  her.  I 
nothing  about  me  but  a  little  bottle,  which  wc 
uUvayg  carried  about  us  there  with  rum.  to  |tw 
any  servant  a  dram  that  merited  that  favour;  m 
I  turned  my  horse  and  went  up  towards  ilie 
place ;  but  as  the  poor  creature  was  lyin^  tu 
on  tbe  the  ground,  and  the  rest  of  tbe 
servants  about  her.  I  did  not  <e«  bcr,  bat 
them  the  bottle,  and  they  rubbed  brr 
with  it,  and,  with  much  ado,  brottgrht  her  to 
{'land  offered  her  a  little  to  drink  i  but  she 
'  ^  drink  none  of  it,  and  was  exceeding  ill 
so  that  she  was  carri(  d  to  the  infirmary  (i 
call  it  in  the  religious  houses  in  JlnK  V  ir}i<>r<>  iiu> 
>Hck  nuns  or  friars  are  carried  :  bn: 
giuio,  I  think  they  should  call  it  t). 
hole,  for  it  really  was  only  a  place  juu  iii  kz 
people  to  die  in,  not  a  place  to  be  cured  in. 

Tho  sick  woman  refusing  In  J--'  no  o/  the 
women-servants  brought  me  '  .'am. ttd 

I  bade  them  drink  it  anmn^'  'iir'ti  ia,l 

almost  set  them  together  by  tiie  e«n 
liquor,  there  being  not  CDOQgh  to  give  e  ■ 
a  sup. 

I  went  home  to  my  house  immediately, 
reflecting  on  the  miserable  provinion  was 
be  made  for  poor  servants  when  thoy  mm 
inquired  of  my  manager  if  it  was  to  itill. 
said  he  believed  ndne  was  better  tbon  mtty  to 
country ;    but    he    confeRM>d    if    was    but 
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lodging;  however,  he  s,;' " 
after  it  immediately,  an-: 
He  came  to  w  .■•'■■•" 
me  the  wuman  \\. 
her  condition  ;  Ih,.! 
tent  for  some  thinf^ti  in  Uci  p 
heavy  upon  htr  mii.d,  bclir; , 
that  she  a8ke<l  him  If  there  u. 
I  (»infort  poor  dying  servants  ;  ^mi 
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d  fri(rht«Md 
1  to  Iir-  ver«  priM- 
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the  knew  they  hod  no  minister  nrnror  than  such 
a  place  ;  but  that,  if  she  livoil  till  mumin^,  he 
should  be  sent  Tor.  He  (olii  mc  niso.  (hut  he 
bad  rcmoTetl  her  into  a  room  where  their  chiof 
iroriiinan  used  to  lodge ;  that  ho  hod  friven  her  a 
pair  of  sheets,  and  everythin^r  ho  could  that  he 
thought  she  wanted,  and  hiul  appointed  nnother 
woiuaa-fervont  to  attend  her,  and  sit  up  with 
her. 

"  Well,"  Bays  L  "  that  is  well,  for  I  cannot  bear 
to  have  poor  o.reatare5  lie  and  perish  by  the  mere 
h.irdship  of  the  place  they  are  in,  when  they  «re 
sick  and  w  lint  help;  be<iidi-»,"  said  I,  "  winic  of| 
those  unfortunate  crv.itures  llicy  eall  convicts 
may  bo  pf'ri(>Ic  that  ha\e  been  tenderly  brought 
up."  "  Rciilly,  sir,"  says  he,  "  this  poor  oreutuve 
I  altvays  suid  hiui  something  ef  a  gentlewoman  in 
her;  I  could  sec  it  by  her  behaviour ;  and  I  huve 
beard  the  other  women  say  that  she  ll^ed  very 
great  once,  and  that  she  had  fifteen  hundreil 
pounds  to  her  portion,  and  I  dure  say  «he  has 
been  a  handsome  woni.nn  in  her  time,  and  she  has 
a  hand  as  line  us  a  lady's  now,  though  it  be  tanned 
with  the  weather ;  I  dure  say  she  was  never 
bronght  up  to  labour  as  she  does  here,  and  she  | 
sars  to  the  rest  that  it  will  kill  her." 

"  Tndy,"  say*  I,  "it  may  be  so,  and  thnt  may  I 
be  the  reason  that  she  faints  under  it ;  and,"  1  j 
added,  "  is  there  nothing  you  can  put  her  io 
within  doors  that  may  not  be  so  liibotious.  and 
expose  her  to  so  much  heat  and  cold  ?"  He  told 
me  yes,  there  was  ;  he  could  set  hpr  (o  be  the 
bouse-kceper,  for  the  woman  that  lately  was  f  uch  I 
WM  out  of  her  time,  and  was  married  ood  turned 
planter.  "  \\'hy,  then,  let  her  have  it,"  said  I,  "  if 
ibc  recovers,  and  in  the  meantime  go,"  said  I, 
"  and  tell  her  so ;  perhaps  the  comfort  of  it  may 
help  to  restore  her."  | 

Ho  did  80,  and  with  that,  taking  good  care  of 
her.  nod  giving  her  good  warm  diet,  the  woman 
recovered,  and  in  a  little  time  was  abroad  agaia ; 
for  it  was  the  mere  wcitjht  of  labour,  and  being 
exposed  to  hard  lodging  and  mean  diet,  to  one  so 
tenderly  bred,  tliat  struck  her,  and  she  fainted  at 
licr  work. 

When  she  was  made  houRe-kecpcr,  she  was 
quite  another  body;  she  put  all  the  household 
into  such  excellent  order,  ond  manogiTd  their  pro- 
visions so  well,  that  my  tutor  admired  her  con- 
duet,  and  would  be  every  now  and  then  speaking 
of  her  to  me,  that  she  was  an  excellent  manager. 
■*  I'll  warrant, "  »0}'s  he,  "  she  has  been  bred  a  gen. 
llcwoman,  and  she  has  been  a  fine  woman  in  her 
time  too,"  In  a  word,  be  ftiid  to  many  good 
things  of  her,  that  I  had  a  mind  to  see  Iter  ;  so 
ODO  day  I  took  occasion  to  go  to  the  plunt.-ttion. 
bouse.  OS  they  called  it,  and  into  a  pnrlour,  always 
reserved  for  tlic  master  of  the  plantation  ;  there 
she  had  opportunity  to  sec  mc  before  I  could  see 
her,  and  as  soon  a£  she  had  seen  me,  she  knew 
mc  ;  but,  indei*d,  had  I  seen  her  a  hundred  times, 
1  should  not  huve  known  her  ;  she  wu«.  it  seems, 
in  the  |?reotest  coofusion  and  surprise  at  seeing 
who  I  was.  that  it  was  possible  for  any  one  to  be  ; 
and  when  1  ordered  my  manager  to  bring  her  into 
tbc  room,  he  found  her  crying,  and  begged  him  to 
excuse  her,  that  she  wai  frightened,  and  should 
die  away  if  Abe  came  near  me. 

I  oot  imagining  anything,  but  tliat  the  poor 
creature  was  afraid  ofmc  (fur  masters iu  Virginlii 


ore  terrible  things),  bade  him  tell  her  she  need  to 
be  under  no  concern  at  my  calliOi;  for  her,  for  it 
was  not  for  any  hurt,  nor  for  any  displeasure,  but 
that  I  had  some  orders  to  give  her;  so  having, as 
he  tliought  encouraged  her  (though  her  surpriAe 
was  of  another  kind),  he  brought  her  in  ;  when  she 
came  in,  ithe  buld  a  hiuidkct chief  in  her  hand, 
wiping  her  eyes,  as  if  she  h,vl  cried-  "  Mrs 
House-kfcppr,"  suid  I  fspeaking  cheerfully  to 
her),  "don't  be  concerned  nt  my  seuding  for  you; 
I  have  hiid  a  very  good  account  of  your  muuagc- 
mciit,  and  I  called  for  you,  to  let  you  know  I  um 
very  well  pleased  with  it ;  and  if  it  fidls  iu  my 
way  to  do  you  ony  good,  if  your  circumst-anccs 
will  allow  it,  I  may  be  willing  enough  to  help  you 
out  of  your  misery." 

She  made  low  courtesies,  but  w>i<i  nothing 
however,  she  was  so  far  encouraged  that  she  t<mk 
her  hand  from  her  face,  and  I  san  her  face  fully, 
iind  I  believe  she  did  it,  desiring  I  should  discover 
who  she  was,  but  I  really  knew  nothing  of  her, 
any  more  than  if  I  had  never  *een  her  in  my  life; 
but  went  on,  a»  I  thought,  to  encourage  her,  as  1 
I  UM>d  to  do  with  any  that  I  saw  deserved  it. 

In  the  meantime  my  tutor,  who  was  in  tho 
room,  went  out  on  some  business  or  other,  1  know 
not  what.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  she  burst  out 
into  a  passion,  and  fell  down  oti  her  knees  just 
boforw  me  t  "  O !  sir,"  says  she,  "  I  see  3"0U  don't 
know  nie ,  be  merciful  to  mc,  I  am  your  miserable 
divorced  wife  1" 

I  I  was  astonished,  I  was  frightened,  1  trembled 
'  like  one  in  an  ague,  I  was  speechless ;  in  a  word, 
I  was  ready  to  sink,  and  »hc  fell  flat  »n  her  facov 
and  lay  there  as  if  she  imd  been  dead.  I  «ras 
speechless,  I  say,  as  a  stone  ;  I  had  only  presence 
of  mind  enough  to  ftcp  to  the  door  and  fasten  it, 
that  my  tutor  might  not  come  in  ;  then,  going 
back  to  her,  1  look  her  up  and  spoke  comfortably 
to  her,  and  lold  her  1  no  more  kncur  bor  than  If 
I  had  never  itcen  her, 

"  O  !  str,"  said  she.  "  atflictioDS  arc  dreadful 
things  i  such  us  I  huve  suiTcred  have  been  enough 
to  alter  my  countenance;  but  forgive,"  said  site, 
"  for  God's  sake,  the  injuries  1  have  done  you. 
I  have  paid  dear  for  all  niv  wickednes-s ;  and  it  is 
just,  it  IS  righteous,  that  (iod  should  bring  mc  to 
your  foot,  to  ask  your  pardon  for  all  my  brutish 
doings.  Forgive  me,  sir,"  said  she,  "  I  beseech 
von,  and  let  mc  be  your  slave  or  servjuit  for  it  at 
long  as  I  live ;  it  is  oil  1  ask ;"  und  with  thoie 
wcrds  she  fell  upon  her  knees  again,  und  cried  so 
vehemently  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  slop 
it.  or  to  speak  a  word  mure.  I  took  her  up  again, 
made  her  sit  down,  ili  :  '  V  ^  rf>  compose  her- 
wlf  and  to  lierj- what   I  lo  say,  though 

indeed  it  touched  me  tM  ,i.  .  ;  ii-it  1  washoidly 
'  able  to  speak  any  more  than  she  was. 
I  hirst  I  told  her  it  was  such  a  sur|irisc  to  me 
that  I  was  net  able  to  gay  much  to  her,  and  in- 
I  deed  the  tears  ran  down  my  face  almost  as  last 
'  OS  they  did  nn  hers ;  I  told  her  that  1  should  only 
tell  her  now  ihut.  as  nobody  had  yet  known  any- 
thing that  had  passed,  so  it  wa-t  absolutely  neces- 
sary not  o  Word  of  it  should  be  known ;  that  it 
shoidd  nut  be  the  worse  for  her  that  she  was  thus 
Uirown  into  my  handit  again  ;  but  that  I  could 
do  nothing  for  her  if  it  wn«  known,  and  therefore 
j  that  her  future  good  or  ill  fortune  would  depend 
^upon  her  entire  concealing  it;  lliut,  as  my  ma- 
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noger  would  cocne  in  again  presently,  she  should 
go  back  to  her  part  of  the  house,  and  g'o  on  in 
the  business  qs  she  did  bcrore ;  that  I  would  come 
to  her,  and  talk  more  at  large  with  her  in  a  day 
or  two ;  «o  slie  retired,  after  assurini?  me  that  not 
a  word  of  it  should  go  out  of  her  mouth,  and  in- 
deed she  was  willing  to  retire  before  my  tutor 
camo  again,  that  she  might  not  see  the  agony  she 
wos  in. 

1  was  so  perplexed  about  this  surprising-  inci- 
dent that  I  hardly  knew  what  I  did  or  said  all 
that  night,  nor  was  I  come  to  any  settled  reso- 
lution in  the  tnoming  what  course  to  take  in  it. 
However,  in  the  morning  I  called  my  tutor,  and 
told  him  that  I  had  been  esceedingly  concerned 
about  the  poor  distres-sod  creature,  the  house- 
keeper: that  1  had  heard  some  of  her  story,  which 
was  vcrj-  dismal ;  that  she  had  been  in  very  good 
circumstances,  and  was  bred  very  meii,  and  tiiat  I 
was  glad  he  had  removed  her  out  of  the  field  into 
the  house ;  but  still  she  wot  almost  naked,  and 
that  I  would  have  him  go  to  the  warehouse  and 
give  her  some  linen,  especially  head-clothes  and 
all  sorts  of  small  things,  sue))  as  hoods,  gloves, 
stockings,  shoes,  petticoats,  &c.,  and  to  let  her 
choose  for  herself;  tito  a  morning-gown  of  calico, 
and  a  mantua  of  a  better  kind  of  calico  ;  that  is 
to  say,  to  new  clothe  her,  which  he  did;  but  he 
brought  me  word  that  he  found  her  all  in  tears, 
and  that  she  had  cried  all  night  long,  and,  in 
short,  he  believed  she  would  indeed  cry  herself  to 
death;  that  all  the  while  she  was  receiving  the 
things  he  gave  ber  she  cried ;  that  now  and  then 
•be  would  struggle  with  and  stop  it,  but  that 
then,  upon  another  word  speaking,  she  would 
burst  out  again,  so  that  it  grieved  everybody  that 
•aw  her. 

I  was  really  affected  with  her  case  very  much, 
but  strupplcd  hard  with  myself  to  hide  it,  and 
turned  tt\c  discourse  to  something  else ;  in  the 
nicanticne,  though  I  did  not  go  to  her  the  next 
day,  nor  tilt  the  third  day.  yet  I  studied  day  and 
night  how  to  act,  and  what  I  should  do  in  this 
remarkable  case. 

When  I  came  to  the  house,  which  was  the  third 
day,  she  came  into  the  room  I  was  in,  clothed  all 
over  with  my  things  which  I  had  ordered  her, 
and  told  me  she  thanked  God  she  wna  now  my 
servant  again,  and  wore  my  livery ;  thanked  me 
for  the  clothes  I  hod  sent  her,  and  said  it  was 
much  more  than  she  had  deserved  from  me. 

I  then  entered  into  discourses  with  lier,  nobody 
being  present  but  ourselves,  and  i^rsl  [  lold  her 
she  ^liould  nume  no  more  of  the  unkind  things 
thnt  had  passed ;  for  she  had  humbled  herself  more 
than  enuU(.'h  on  that  subject,  and  I  would  never 
reprfKich  her  with  anything  (hat  was  past ;  I 
found  that  she  had  been  the  deepest  siiflerer  by 
far ;  I  told  her  it  was  im|^>o$siblu  for  me,  in  my 
present  circumstances,  to  receive  her  there  oji  a 
wife  who  came  over  as  a  convict,  neither  did  she 
know  M  little  as  to  desire  it ;  but  I  told  her  I 
might  be  instrumental  to  put  an  end  to  her  mis- 
fortunes in  the  world,  and  especially  to  the  mu 
teruble  jMirt  of  it,  which  was  her  present  load, 
provided  she  could  cflectually  keep  her  own 
counsel,  and  never  let  the  particulars  come  out 
of  her  mouth,  and  that  from  the  day  she  did  she 
might  date  her  irrecoverable  ruin. 

8be  was  as  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  that 


part  aa  1  was.  and  told  me  all  the  could  claim  ot 
me  would  bo  only  to  deliver  her  from  h«-r  f>r<^iit 
calamity,  that  she  was  not  ul'     '  .'. 

that  then,  if  I  jilcased,  she  m  . 

as  that  she  might  apply  the  n^..   .     4.  ...;... 

she  should  have  wholfy  to  repentance  ;  that  *he 
was  willing  to  do  the  meanest  offices  in  the  world 
for  me ;  and  though  she  should  rejwce  to  hear 
that  r  woufd  forgive  her  former  life.  >et  that  she 
would  not  look  any  higher  ih.:;  ■•  '  -  \  »cr>afit 
as  long  us  she  lived,  and  in  til'  '    I  ndght 

be  satisfied  she  would  never  !'  :  laturv  so 

much  as  know  that  I  bad  ever  acen  hvr  bWone. 

I  asked  her  if  she  was  willing  tn  Irt  me  into 
any  part  of  the  history  of  her  1  -he  md  I 

parted,  but  I  did  not  insi»t  uy  •  a  ige  tliaa 

OS  she  thought  convenient,  .^nv  &,uii,  as  htr 
breach  with  me  began  first  in  folly  and  ended  in 
sin,  so  her  whole  life  afterward  was  a  roalinued 
scries  of  calamity,  sin,  and  sorrow,  sin  and  shaiu  ■, 
and  last  misery  ;  thnt  she  was  deluded  inf"  r -• 
coinpany,and  to  an  expensive  way  fif  ■ 
betrayed  her  to  several  wicked  coui 
the  e>:pcnses  of  it ;  that  after  n  H.,.^-^,,.„  .u.t- 
tresses  onddifRculties.  being  not  able  to  moistain 
herself,  she  was  reduced  Co  extreme  po*erty. 

That  ihe  would  maoy  times  have  humbled 
herself  to  me  in  the  lowest  anrl  mo»r  ^itlfnTiniv** 
manner  in  the  world,  being  til < 
her  first  crime,  but  that  she  : 
me,  nor  which  way  I  wis  goni. .  u.-w  .,  , 
that  meant  so  abandoned  that  she  want' 
and  those  wants  and  distresses  brought 
bad  company  of  another  kind,  nud  that  >lie  Mi 
in  among  a  gang  of  thieves,  with  nhom.&he 
for  tome  time,  and  got  money  enough 
while,  but  under  the  greatest  dread  and 
imaginable,  being  in  the  con.stant  fear  of 
to  shame ;  that  afterwards,  what  she  learcd 
come  upon  her,  and  for  a  verv  trifting  aitfln*, 
•a  which  she  waa  not  principal  but  arcidrattSy 
concerned,  she  was  sent  to  this  place.  Sb«  UU 
me  her  life  was  such  a  collection  ot  vaHooa  fsN 
tunes,  up  uud  down,  in  plenty  and  in  cal*Wf«  b 
prison  and  at  liberty,  at  ease  and  in  teirtnmH,  * 
it  would  lake  up  a  great  many  days  to  g{«v 

history  of  it ;  that  I  was  come  to  sc«i  the  r     

it,  as  I  had  seen  the  best  part  of  the  b«f  inniof  : 
(hat  I  knew  she  was  brought  up  tcodcriv.  sad 
fored  delicately ;  but  that  now  she  was.  wm  li» 
prodigal,  brought  to  desire  husks  with  a«tac,«iA 
even  to  want  that  supply.     Her  tears  flo' 
strongly  upon  this  discourse,  that  thry  freqi 
interrupted  her.  so  that  she   could  not  ev 
without  difliculty,  and  at   last   could  ti"' 
at  all ;  so  I  told  her  I  would  oxcuse  h' 

any  more  of  her  story  nt  '^•-'  •■ ,  that  i  m 

was  but  a  renewing  of  I  'I  that  1  wacM  \ 

rather  contribute  to  her  I  ^  ,  n  bat  was  past, 
and  desired  ber  to  say  no  more  o/  H,  ao  I  bmc 
off  that  part. 

In  the  meantime  I  told  her,  since  fVoHdffc* 
had  thus  cast  her  upon  my  hands  agate,  1  weoU 
lake  care  that  she  should  not  want,  aod  that  tbt 
should  not  live  hardly  neither.  Itytv^b  I  onM 
go  no  farther  at  present ;  and  tliut  she  r^rtnt 
that  time,  and  she  continued  in  t  (^ 
housekeeper,  only  that  to  ease  her  :  . 
assistant  j  and  though  I  would  not  h4Vr  U 
so,  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 


:  .lie  Mi  I 

d*tS^^| 

rcoainH 

uvd  was  ^M 


w«it  on  her,  and  to  do  overjlhing  for  her,  aad  I 
told  her  too  that  it  was  to. 


CHAR   XVII. 

MT  TCTOR  PALLS  IN  LOVB  WITH  MT  gvOHDAM  VIlfK 
—  DIf  FICl'LTIES  THEREUPON  — I  TAKS  UEK  ACiAIN 
TO  WIKE  MTSELP  —  A  RETROSPGCT  ATTE.NtlKD 
WITH  DISAORKIABLB  COKSBQUENGES — 1  FRKICUT 
A  SLOOP,  AND  EMBARK  FOB  THE  MADBIKA8. 

Af  TeR  she  had  been  some  lime  in  this  place  the 
Tctovcrcd  her  »pirit»  and  grt'W  I'heerful ;  her 
fiilleu  flesh  plumped  up,  and  the  sunk  and  hollow 
parts  filled  agnio;  so  that  she  began  to  recover 
something  of  that  brightnesa  and  charming  coun- 
tenance whieh  was  once  so  verj"  agreeable  to  roe ; 
and  sometimes  I  could  not  help  havinj^  warm 
desires  tonards  her,  and  of  taking  her  into  her 
first  station  oj^ain  ;  but  there  were  miiny  diHiciuK 
ties  occurred,  which  I  could  not  get  over  r  groat 
while. 

But  in  the  meantime  another  odd  accident 
happened,  which  put  me  to  a  very  great  difficulty, 
ood  more  than  I  could  have  thought  »ueh  a  thing 
could  be  Ccipable  of;  my  tutor,  a  man  of  wit  und 
learning-,  and  full  of  generous  principles,  who  van 
at  first  moved  with  compassion  for  the  miscrj-  of 
thia  gentlewoman,  and  even  then  thought  there 
wcn^somc  things  more  than  common  in  her,  as 
I  have  hinted.  Now  when,  as  I  say,  she  wos  re- 
covered, and  her  sprightly  temper  restored  and 
comforted,  he  was  charmed  so  with  her  eonversa- 
Lion  that,  in  short,  he  fell  in  love  with  her. 

I  hinted,  in  my  former  account  of  her,  thatahe 
had  a  charming  tongue,  was  mistress  of  abundance 
of  wit,  ond  she  sung  incomparably  line,  and  was 
perfectly  well  bred ;  these  all  remained  with  her 
Atill,  an<l  made  her  a  very  agreeable  person  ;  and, 
in  short,  he  came  to  mo  one  evening,  and  lold 
me  that  he  cunie  to  ask  my  leave  to  let  him  marry 
the  housekeeper. 

I  was  exceedinglj-  perplexed  at  this  proposal, 
but,  however,  I  gave  him  no  room  to  perceive 
that ;  I  told  him  I  hoped  he  had  considered  well 
of  it  before  he  brought  it  so  far  as  to  offer  it  to 
me,  and  supposed  that  he  had  agreed  that  point 
so  that  I  had  no  consent  to  give,  but  as  sho  had 
almost  four  years  of  her  time  to  serve. 

He  answered,  "  No,"  he  paid  such  a  regard  to 
me  that  he  would  not  so  much  as  take  one  step 
in  such  a  thing  without  my  knowledge,  and  as- 
sured mc  he  had  not  so  much  as  mentioned  It  to 
her.  I  knew  not  what  answer  indeed  to  make  to 
him,  but  at  last  1  resolved  to  put  it  off  from  my- 
self to  her,  because  then  I  should  have  opportu- 
nity to  talk  with  her  beforehand;  so  1  told  him 
b«  was  pcrfecLly  free  to  act  in  the  matter  as  he 
tbcM^fat  fit;  that  1  could  not  say  either  one  thing 
or  another  to  it.  neither  had  I  any  right  to 
n«ddl«  in  it  A*  to  sen  ing  out  her  time  with  roc, 
that  was  a  trifle,  and  not  worth  naming,  but  I 
hoped  he  would  consider  well  every  circum- 
ttance  before  he  entered  upon  such  an  affair  as 
that. 

He  told  me  he  had  fViIly  considered  it  already, 
and  that  he  was  resolved,  seeing  I  was  not 
against  It,  to  have  hcT,  whatever  came  of  it,  for 
he  believed  he  should  be  the  happiest  mon  alive 
with  her.  Then  he  ran  on  in  his  character  of  her, 
bow  clever  a  woman  she  was  io  the  mottagemetit 


of  all  manner  of  business,  what  admirable  roa> 
vcrsation  she  had,  what  a  wit,  what  a  memory, 
what  a  vast  share  of  knowledge,  and  the  like ; 
all  which  I  knew  to  be  the  truth,  and  yet  short 
of  her  just  character  too;  for  as  she  wili  nil  that 
fonnerly  when  she  wosminc,  she  was  vastly  im- 
proved in  the  fchool  of  utflietion,  and  was  oil 
I  (ho  bright  part,  with  a  vast  addition  of  temper, 
prudence,  judgment,  and  all  that  she  formerly 
wautcd. 

I  had  not  much  patience,  as  you  may  well 
imagine,  till   I  b:iw  my  honest  housekeeper,  to 
communicate  this  secret  to  her,  and  to  see  what 
course  she  would  steer  on  so  nice  an  occasion ; 
but  i  was  suddenly  taken  so  ill  with  a  cold,  which 
held  for  two  days,  that  I  could  not  stir  out  of 
doors;  and  in  thu  time  the  matter  was  all  done 
'  and  over,  fur  my  tutor  hod  gone  the  same  night 
and  made  his  attack,  but  waji  coldly  received  at 
first,  which  very  much  surprised  him,  for  he  made 
no  doubt  to  have  her  consent  at  Arst  word ;  how- 
ever, the  next  day  he  came  again,  and  again  the 
third  day,  when  finding  he  was  in  earnest,  and 
vet  that  she  could  not  think  of  anything  of  that 
'  kind,  sho  told  him,  in  few  words,  that  she  thought 
,  herself  greatly  obliged  to  him  for  such  a  testi- 
j  mony  of  his  respect  to  her,  and  should  have  cm- 
'  braced  it  willingly,  as  anybody  would  suppose 
one  in  her  circumstances  should  do,  bnt  that  she 
would  Dot  abuse  him  so  much,  for  that  she  must 
acknowledge  to  him   she  was  under  obligations 
that   prevented  her,  that  was.  in  short,  that  she 
was  a  married  woman,  and  hud  a  hiibband  alive. 

This  was  so  sincere,  but  so  effectual  an  answer, 
that  he  could  have  no  room  to  reply  one  word  to 
it ;  but  that  he  was  very  sorry,  and  that  it  was  a 
Very  great  aiSiction  to  him,  and  as  great  a  dis- 
appointmcQt  as  ever  he  met  with. 

The  next  day  after  he  had  received  this  re- 
pulse I  cante  to  (he  plantalion-hou^c,  and,  send- 
iog  for  the  housekeeper,  I  began  with  her.  and 
told  her  that  I  understood  she  would  have  a  very 
advantageous  proposal  mode  to  her,  and  that  I 
I  would  have  her  consider  well  of  it,  and  then  told 
I  her  what  my  tutor  had  ftnid  to  me. 

She  immediately  fell  a-crying,  at  which  I 
'  seemed  to  wonder  very  much.  "  O  I  sir,"  says 
she,  "how  can  you  name  such  a  thing  to  me?" 
I  (old  her  that  I  could  name  it  the  better  to  her, 
hccau.ic  I  hod  been  married  myself  since  I  ported 
from  her.  "  Yes,  sir,"  says  she.  "  but  the  case 
alters ;  the  crime  being  on  my  side,  I  ought  not 
to  morr)-;  but," says  she,  "that  is  not  the  reason 
at  all,  but  I  cannot  do  it."  I  pretended  to  pross 
her  to  it  (though  not  sincerely,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge, for  my  heart  had  turned  toward  her  for 
some  time,  and  1  had  fully  forgiven  her  in  my 
mind  all  her  former  conduct),  but,  Isjjy,  I  seemed 
to  press  her  to  it,  .it  which  she  burst  out  in  a 
passion.  "  No,  no,"  says  she,  "  let  me  be  your 
slave  rather  than  the  best  man's  wife  in  the 
world.  **  I  reasoned  with  her  upon  her  circun- 
stanccs,  and  how  such  a  marriage  would  re&tore 
her  to  a  state  of  ease  and  plenty,  and  none  io  the 
world  might  ever  know  or  suspect  who  or  what 
she  had  been,  but  she  could  not  bear  it ;  hut  wilh 
tears  again  raising  her  voice,  that  i  was  afraid 
she  would  be  heard.  "  I  beseech  you,"  says  she, 
"  do  not  speak  of  it  any  more ;  I  was  once  rovrs^ 
and  1  will  never  beJong  to  any  man  else  m  thi> 
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world ;  let  ine  be  as  I  nm,  or  anvthing  cUe  you  | 
please  to  ninke  mo,  but  not  a  wire  to  any  miiD  i 
alive  but  younself."  | 

1  Wtts  91)  moved  with  the  passion  she  was  in  at 
■pcakini^  this,  that  I  knevy  not  wh.it  I  !ruti(i  or  did 
for  somo  time;  at  length  I  said  to  her,  "  It  is  a 
great  (>ity  that  you  had  not  long  ago  been  as  sin- 
Cfirc  as  you  are  now,  it  had  been  better  for  us] 
both ;  however,  as  it  is,  you  shall  not  be  forced 
to  anything  a^uinst  your  miixl.  nor  shdll  you  bel 
the  worse,  treated  for  refusiti;?;  but  how  will  you  , 
put  him  of]'?    No  doubt   he  expects  you  will  ro- 
oelve  his   proposal  as  sm  advantn^e.  and  as  he 
Boe*  no  further  into  your  cirpiiiustaiires,  so  it  is," 
"  O !  sir,"  5,iys  she,  "  I  have  done  nil  that  already ; 
lie  has  hii  answer,  and  is  fully  »utistied ;  he  will 
never  trouble  you  any  more  on  thiit  head  ;"  and 
then  she  told  me  what  answer  she  h.id  given  liini. 

From  that  niinute  I  resolved  that  1  would  cer- 
tainly take  her  ag.un  to  be  my  wife  as  before  ;  I 
thou(,'ht  sIk'  had  fully  made  rau  amends  for  her 
former  ill  eonduut.  and  she  deserved  to  be  for- 
given ;  and  so  indeed  she  did,  if  ever  woman  did, 
considering  al«>  what  droadfid  penance  she  had 
undergone,  and  how  lun|^  she  hud  lived  in  misery 
and  distress ;  tuul  that  providvnee  had,  as  it  were, 
cast  her  upon  tne  :igiiin  :  and,  above  »II,  hud 
given  her  surh  an  alTection  to  me,  and  so  re- 
solved a  mind,  that  she  could  refuse  so  handsome 
an  offer  of  deliverance,  rather  than  bo  Tarthcr 
separated  from  me. 

As  I  resolved  this  in  my  mind,  so  I  thought  it 
_  woa  cruel  to  eoueeal  it  any  longer  from  her  j  nor, 
indeed,  could  I  contain  myself  any  Ioniser,  but  1 
took  hor  in  my  arras.  "  Well,"  says  I.  "  you  liave 
given  nne  such  a  testimony  of  oHcK'tinn  in  this, 
that  I  can  no  longer  withstand  ;  I  for^nvo  you  all 
that  ever  was  between  us  on  this  account ;  and 
rincfl  you  will  be  nobody's  but  mine,  you  shall  be 
mine  again  as  you  were  at  Brst." 

But  this  was  too  mueh  for  her  the  other  way, 
and  now  she  was  so  far  overcome  with  my  yield- 
ing to  her.  that,  had  she  not  g-ot  vent  to  her 
Cion  by  the  most  vcheraeat  crying,  she  must 
!  died  in  my  arms,  and  I  was  forced  to  let 
lier  go,  and  set  her  down  a  chair,  where  she  cried 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  she  could  speak  a 
word. 

When  she  was  come  to  herself  enough  to  talk 
agnio,  1  told  her  we  must  consider  of  a  method 
how  to  brin^  this  to  pusi  ;  and  that  it  must  not 
bo  done  by  publishiuiB:  there  that  she  wa<«  my 
wife  before,  for  that  would  expose  us  both,  but 
that  I  would  openly  marry  her  again.  This  Ehe 
Agreed  was  very  rational,  and  accA)rdin!fIy,  about 
two  months  after,  wc  were  married  ogfun,  and  no 
ntan  in  the  world  ever  enjoyed  a  l>ettur  wife,  or  ' 
lived  more  happy  than  wc  both  did  for  soveral 
years  after. 

And  now  I  belfan  to  think  my  fortunes  were 
•ettled  for  this  world,  and  I  had  nothing  before 
lao  but  no  iinish  a  life  of  intinitc  variety,  such  as  i 
inhie  had  been,  with  a  comfortable  retreat,  being  ' 
both  mode  wiser  by  our  sufTeringsand  difficulties,  I 
and  able  to  judsc  for  ourselves  what  kind  of  life  ' 
would  be  boit  ndiipteii  to  our  present  circum-  ' 
stances,  and  wliAt  (t.ition  wt-  mipht  look  upon  I 
ounelves  td  be  most  completely  happy. 

But  man  is  a  short-sighted  creatnrc  at  best,  and 
in  nothing  moro  than  in  that  of  fiidng  his  own 


felicity,  or,  as  we  may  «ny,  choosing  fo«r  himselC 
One  would  have  thought,  and  so  my  wife  often 
8U;;grsted  to  me,  that  the  state  of  life  «l>:it  I  was 
now  in  was  as  perfectly  oalculatcd  io  ■  n 

completely  hdppy  as  any  private  ^i 
world  conld  be.  We  h:»d  an  est.i' 
sutBcienf,  and  diiily  increasing,  for  i li 
noy  state  or  liguro   that  in  that  pi.'.   ■  .1 

propose  to  ourselves,  or  even  desire  to  iiv*  in. 
We  had  everjthing  that  was  pkasaot  and  egrets 
able,  without  the  least  mortiiicAtion  in  any  dr- 
oumstance.'*  of  it ;  every  sweet  Ihirig,  and  ciothing 
to  embitter  it ;  c^'cry  good,  nod  no  mixture  of 
evil  with  it ;  nor  any  gap  open  where  we  could 
have  the  least  apprehensions  of  any  evil  breakiog 
out  upon  us ;  nor  indeed  was  it  easy  for  either  uf 
us,  in  our  phlegmatic  melancholy  notions,  to  Im? 
the  least  imagination   how  anythir.  :» 

could   happen   to  us   in   the  comii'  ;' 

thinrjs,  unless  something  should   bcf_l  ..- .  of 

(he  ordinary  way  of  providence,  or  of  its  aeliag 
in  the  world. 

But  an  unseen  mine  blew  np  all  this  apparent 
tranquillity  at  once ;  and,  though  it  did  not  re- 
movu  my  alToirs  there  from  me,  yet  it  efTcctaally 
removed  me  from  them,  and  stmt  me  a  wandering 
into  the  world  again  ,  a  condition  full  of  hazaidi^ 
and  always  attended  with  circumstances  danger- 
ous  to  mankind,  while  he  is  left  to  choose  biaowa 
fortunes,  and  be  guided  by  his  own  sbort-siglrtcd 
measures. 

I  must  now  return  to  a  drrumstance  of  my 
lii^tiiry  »vhich  had  been  past  for  sonic  time,  and 
which  relates  to  my  conduct  whdc  1  was  last  in 
England. 

1  mentioned  how  roy  faithful  wife  Morrv,  with 
her  tears  and  her  entreaties,  had  jt  '..h 

me  not  to  play  the  madman,  and  <{  in 

the  rebellion  with  the  late  L/>rd  iJirin  iii»di<T 
and  his  pai-tv  when  they  entered  Lancashire,  sad 
thereby,  us  I  may  say,  saved  my  life.  But  niy 
curiosity  prevailed  so  much  at  la^t.  that  1  gave 
her  the  slip  when  thcv  came  to  Preston,  and  at 
least  thought  I  would  go  and  look  at  them,  and 
see  what  they  were  likely  to  come  to. 

•My  former  wife's  importuniti^-    ...  ,k„.  ,   u^ 
indeed  prevailed  upon  roe  froin 
in;?  In  tl'.iit  enterprise,  and  J  •  .       .       ih 

them  in  arms;  and  by  ihis,  at,  1  haie  otnervedi 
she  saved  my  life  to  be  snre.  herause,  had  ]  Ihra 
publiely  espoused  the  i        '  a 

known  to  have  been  an.'  .t 

have  been  as  fatal  to  me u ,._, ,.,..  i  ..ad 

not  been  taken  in  the  uciinn  as  if  1  had. 

Hut  when  they  8<lvanced  and  camr-  nearer  to 
us  to  Frcston,  and  there  appeared  a  ■■  -tt 

among  the  people  in  their  favour,  m  r, 

who   I  mentioned    before,   who    was    a    lifniiuli 
priest,  and  had  married  us,  inspired  me  with  new 
Teal,  and  gave  me  no  rest  till  he  obli  ■■  •'  "■•    «ifli 
only  a  goi>d  horse  and  arms,  to  join  ^ ' 
before  they  entered  Preston,  ho  lum■^• 
in  the  santc  posture  with  ino. 

I  was  not  so  public  hero  as  to  be  very  mil 
known,  at  least  by  any  one  that  had  koo«r]ei|g« 
of  nve  in  the  country  where  1  livid ;  and  tida  waa 
indeed  my  safety  nfterivard,  as  joo  uilT  foon 
hear  ;  hut  yet  I  was  known,  too,  un" 
especially  among  the  Scots,  with  s<. 
I  had  been  acquainted  in  foreign  E«,>r>ic«i  isitb 
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thcM  [  was  toon  partirularly  conversant,  tind 
puaed  for  n.  French  oni<-t'r.  I  ta'kvd  to  Ihi-m  of 
mnkini;  o  «plcrt  di-tachincnt  to  dufeiid  the  pnss 
betwi-«n  l*rc«ton  and  the  river  r.ntl  briH<r<".  upon 
maintaininfi^  Khich,  tis  I  iasisu-d,  depciided  the 
safety  of  the  whole  party. 

It  waa  with  some  warmth  that  I  (poke  of  that 
nflkir,  and  as  I  passed  umnng  them,  I  hav,  for  a 
Prmeh  officer  and  a  mftn  of  rxperioncc,  it  <:aus«d 
several  debatn  among  them:  but  the  hint  was 
not  followed,  as  is  well  known,  and  from  that' 
moment  1  gave  them  all  up  as  lost,  and  tnedi* 
tatcd  bolhin;  but  how  lo  csenpo  from  lhcm,i 
which  I  cfTectcd  the  night  before  Ihey  were 
surrounded  by  the  royal  cavalry:  I  did  not  doj 
this  without  Rreat  ditfitiilty,  Kwimmin^  (he  river | 
Kibble  iit  n  place  where,  fhou^^h  I  got  well  ovcr.yoi  I 
Ifould  not  foralong  while  get  to  a  place  where  my 
liorM  could  land  hinuelf,  that  is  to  say,  where 
th«  ground  was  firm  cnou;{li  for  him  to  lake  (he 
land ;  however,  at  lenfrth  I  got  on  6hore,  and 
riding  very  bard,  onmc  the  next  evening  in  sight 
of  my  own  dwelling  ;  here,  nftor  Ijini;  by  in  a 
wood  till  the  dc|itli  of  night,  1  shut  my  horse  in  a 
little  kind  of  a  gravel-pit  or  marl-pit,  where  J 
soon  covered  him  with  earth  for  the  present,  and 
marching  all  alone.  I  came  about  two  in  the 
morning  to  my  house,  whore  my  wife,  surprised 
with  joy  and  yet  terribly  frightened,  let  me  in, 
and  then  1  took  immediate  measures  to  sceure 
myself  upon  whatever  incident  might  happen, 
but  which,  OS  things  were  ordered,  I  had  no  need 
to  make  use  of;  for  the  rebels  being  entirely  de- 
feated, iind  cither  nil  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  I 
was  not  knoivn  by  anybody  in  the  eountry  to 
have  bocn  among  them,  no,  nor  so  much  as  sus- 
pected ;  and  thus  I  made  a  narrow  escape  from 
the  most  dangerous  action,  and  most  foolishly 
embarked  in,  of  any  that  I  had  ever  bceo  en- 
gaged in  before. 

It  was  very  lucky  for  mo  thiit  I  killed  ond 
buried  my  horse,  for  he  would  have  been  talten 
two  days  after,  and  would,  to  be  sure,  have  been  I 
known  by  those  who  had  seen  me  upon  him  at 
Preston ;  but  now,  as  none  knew  1  had  been 
abroad,  nor  any  such  ciroumstimce  could  discover! 
me,  I  kept  close,  and  a*  my  exuursioa  had  boen  . 
short,  and  I  had  not  been  missed  by  any  of  my  I 
neighbours,  if  anybody  cumc  to  speak  with  inc, 
buhold  1  was  at  home. 

However.  I  was  not  thoroughly  easy  in  my 
mind,  and   secretly   wished    I   was  in  my  own, 
dominions  io  Virginia,  to  which,  in  a  Utile  time, 
other  circumstances  occurring,  I  made  prcpara- ' 
tioDs  to  remove  wiih  m)  whole  family.  I 

In  the  meantime,  as  above,  the  action  at  I 
Preston  happened,  and  the  miserable  people  sur.  j 
rendered  to  the  king's  troops;  some  were  eiie- 1 
cuted  for  examples,  as  in  such  cases  is  usual,  and 
the  government  extending  mercy  to  the  multi. 
tudc,  they  were  kept  in  Chester  costli:  anil  other , 
places  a  cotksiderablo  time,  till  they  were  disposed 
of,  some  one  way,  some  another,  as  we  shall  hear. 

Several  hundreds  of  them,  after  this,  were  at 
their  own  request  transported,  as  it  is  vulgarly 
expressed,  to  the  plantations,  that  is  to  say, 
sent  to  Virginia  and  other  Uriti.sh  i-olonies,  to  be 
•old  aAcr  Iha  usual  manner  of  condemned  crioii-  i 
nol*.  or,  as  we  call  them  there,  convicts,  to  serve  i 
•  Utaitcd  lime  in  the  country,  and  then  bo  made ' 


freemen  again  ;  aomc  of  these  I  have  spoken  of 
above;  but  now,  to  my  no  little  uneasiness.  1 
found,  lifter  t  had  been  there  some  time,  two 
ships  arrived  with  more  of  thcst-  people  in  the 
aame  river  where  all  my  plantations  lay. 

I  no  sooner  heard  of  it,  but  the  first  step  I 
took  wa«,  lo  resolve  to  let  none  of  them  be  bought 
into  my  work  or  to  any  of  my  ptuiitalions  ;  and 
this  1  did,  pretending  that  I  would  not  make 
slaves  every  tluv  of  unfortunate  gendcmcn,  who 
fcU  into  that  condition  for  their  zeal  to  their  party 
only,  and  the  like :  but  the  true  reason  was, 
that  I  expected  several  of  them  would  know  me, 
and  might  perhaps  betray  me,  and  make  it  pub- 
lic that  I  was  one  of  the  same  sort,  but  haid 
made  my  escape,  and  so  I  might  be  brought  into 
trouble,  and  if  I  came  off  with  my  life,  might 
have  all  ray  effects  seized  on,  and  be  reduced  to 
misery  and  poverty  again  at  once,  all  which  I 
thought  I  had  done  enough  to  deserve. 

This  was  a  Just  caution  ;  but,  as  I  found 
quickly,  was  not  a  sutficicnt  one,  as  my  eircum- 
stances  stood  for  ray  safety  ;  for  though  I  bought 
none  of  these  poor  men  myself,  yet  several  of  my 
neighbours  did,  and  there  was  scarce  a  planta- 
tion near  me  but  had  some  of  them,  more  or  less, 
among  them;  so  that,  in  a  word,  I  could  not 
peep  abroad  hardly,  but  I  was  in  danger  to  be 
seen,  and  knou-n  loo,  by  some  or  other  of  them. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  say.  that  this  was  a  very 
uneasy  life  to  me,  and  such  that,  in  short.  I 
found  myself  utterly  unable  to  bear ;  for  I  was 
now  reduced  from  a  great  man,  a  magistrate,  a 
governor,  or  master  of  three  plantaiions,  and 
having  three  or  four  hundred  servants  at  my 
command,  lo  bo  a  poor,  self-condemned  rebel, 
and  durst  not  show  my  face  :  nod  that  I  might 
with  the  same  safety,  or  rather  more,  have 
skulked  about  in  Lancashire  where  I  was, 
or  gone  uji  to  London,  and  concealed  myself 
there  till  things  hud  been  over;  but  now  the 
danger  was  come  home  to  me,  even  to  my  door, 
and  I  expected  nothing  but  to  be  infonnetl 
against  every  day,  be  taken  up,  and  scot  to  Eng- 
land in  irons,  and  have  all  my  plantations  seized 
on  OS  a  forfeited  cstaLo  lo  the  crowu. 

I  had  but  one  hope  of  safety  lo  trust  to,  and 
that  was,  that  having  been  so  little  a  while  among 
them,  done  nothing  for  them,  and  passing  for  a 
stranger,  they  never  knew  my  name,  but  only  I 
was  called  the  French  colonel,  or  the  French 
officor,  or  the  French  gentleman,  by  most,  if  not 
by  all.  the  people  there ;  and  as  for  the  doctor 
that  went  witli  me.  he  had  found  means  to  escape 
too,  though  not  the  same  way  that  1  did.  finding 
the  cause  not  likely  to  be  supported,  and  that  the 
king's  troops  were  gathering  on  all  sides  around 
them  like  a  cloud. 

Bui  to  return  to  myself;  this  was  no  satisfac- 
tion lo  inc,  and  what  to  do  I  really  knew  not,  for 
1  was  more  at  a  loss  how  txi  shift  in  such  a  dis* 
tressed  case  as  this,  now  it  lay  so  close  to  me, 
thjui  ever  1  was  in  any  difficulty  in  my  life  :  the 
first  thing  I  did  was  to  come  home,  and  make  a 
coniklenie  of  the  whole  aHToir  to  ray  wife;  and 
though  I  did  it  generously  without  conditions, 
yet  I  did  not  do  it  witttoul  first  telUng  her  how  I 
was  DOW  going  to  put  my  life  into  her  hands,  that 
she  might  have  it  in  her  power  to  pay  me  home 
for  ull  thai  she  might  thick  had  been  bard  in  my 
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former  uioge  of  her ;  and  that,  In  short,  it  would 
be  in  her  power  to  deliver  me  up  into  the  hands 
of  my  enemies,  but  that  1  would  trust  her  ffene- 
rosity  ns  well  as  her  renewed  afTcetion,  and  put 
all  upon  her  fidelity,  and,  without  any  more  prc- 
euution,  I  opened  the  \vhole  thing  to  her,  and 
partieularl)  the  danger  I  was  now  in. 

A  Liithful  L'ounselior  is  life  from  the  dead, 
gives  courage  where  the  heart  is  sinking,  and 
raises  the  mind  to  a  proper  use  of  meant ;  and 
such  »hc  was  to  me,  mdced,  upon  every  step  of 
this  affair,  and  it  was  by  her  direction  that  I  took 
every  step  that  followed  for  the  extricating  my- 
self out  of  this  labyrinth. 

"  Come,  come,  my  dear,"  says  she,  "  if  this  be 
all,  there  is  no  room  for  any  such  disconsolate 
doings  as  vour  fears  run  you  upon  ;"  for  I  was 
iinmediateiy  for  scllini;  off  my  plaiitutiotis  and  all 
my  stock,  and  embarking  myself  forthwith,  and 
to  gel  to  Madeiras,  or  U>  any  place  out  of  the 
king's  dominions. 

But  my  wife  was  quite  of  another  opinion,  and 
encouraging  me  on  another  account,  proposed 
two  things,  either  ray  freighting  a  sloop  with 
provisions  to  the  West  Indies,  and  so  taking  pas- 
sage from  thence  to  London,  or  letting  her  g^o 
uway  directly  for  England,  and  endeavour  to 
obtain   the   king's  pardon,   whatever  it    might 

CliSt. 

I  inclined  to  the  last  proposal ;  for  though  I 
was  unhappily  prejudiced  in  favour  of  a  wrong 
(uteres),  yet  I  hod  always  a  secret  and  riglit 
notion  of  the  clemency  and  merci/ul  di.Kpasitioti 
of  hia  majesty,  and,  had  I  been  in  England, 
should,  I  believe,  have  beeo  easily  persuaded  to 
have  thrown  myself  at  his  feet. 

But  going  to  England  as  I  was  circumstanced 
must  have  bei-n  a  public  action,  and  I  must  have 
mode  all  the  usual  preparations  for  it,  must  have 
appeared  in  public,  have  stayed  till  the  crop  was 
ready,  and  gone  away  in  form  and  state  as  usual, 
or  havii  acted  as  if  something  extraordinary  was 
the  matter,  and  huve  I'llled  the  heads  of  the  pec- 
pie  there  with  innumerable  suggestions  of  tbey 
knew  not  what. 

Du:  my  wife  made  all  this  easy  to  me  from  her 
own  invcntiou ;  for,  without  acquainting  mo  of 
anything  she  comes  merrily  to  me  one  morning 
before  I  was  up :  "  My  dear,"  says  she,  "  I  am 
very  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are  not  very  well 
this  morning.  I  have  ordered  Pennico  (that  was 
a  young  negro  girl  which  I  had  given  her)  to 
make  vou  a  fire  in  your  chamber,  and  pray  lie 
still  where  you  arc  a  while  (ill  it  is  done ;"  at  the 
same  instant  the  liitlc  negro  camo  in  with  the 
wood  and  a  pair  of  bellows,  &c.,  to  kindle  the 
fire,  and  my  wife  not  giving  me  time  to  reply, 
whispers  close  to  my  car  to  lie  still  and  say 
nothing  till  she  came  up  again  to  rac. 

I  was  thoroughly  frightened,  that  you  may  be 
sure  of,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  of  being  dis- 
covered, betrayed,  and  carrted  to  England,  hanged, 
quartered,  and  all  thot  was  terrible,  and  my  very 
heart  sunk  within  me;  sho  perceived  my  dis- 
order and  turned  back,  assuring  me  there  was  no 
harm,  desired  me  to  be  easy  and  she  would  come 
back  again  presently  and  give  rac  satisfaction  in 
every  particular  that  t  could  desire  ;  so  I  com- 
posed myself  OS  well  as  I  could,  but  it  was  but  a 
little  while  that  1  could  bear  it,  and  I  sent  Pen- 


I  nico  down  stairs  to  find  out  her  mistress,  and  tfll 

i  her  1  was  very  ill,  and  must  speak  with  her  im- 

I  mediately,  and  the  girl  was  score*  out  of 

room  before  1  jumped  out  of  bed  and 

dress  me,  that  I  might  be  ready  for  all  eveni 

My  wife  was  as  good  as  her  word,  and 
coming  up  as  the  girl  was  going  down.     "  I  aet^* 
says  she,  "  you  want  patience,  but  pray  do  not 
government  of  yourself,  but  take  that  acnm 
fore  your  face,  and  go  to  the  window  and  i>c>e 
you  know  auy  of  those  -Scotchmen   that  are  io 
the  yard,  for   there  are  seven  or  eight  of  then 
conio  about  some  business  to  yottr  clvrk." 

I  went  and  looked  through  the  acrcco,  and  an 
the  faces  of  them  all  distinctly,  but  could  tnaka 
notliing  of  them,  other  than  that  they  wcat 
Scotchmen,  which  was  easy  to  discern;  bow- 
ever,  it  was  no  satisfaction  to  me  that  I  ktt/m 
not.  their  faces,  for  they  might  know  mine  Air  ■! 
that,  according  to  the  old  English  proverb,  "that 
more  knows  't'oni  Fool  than  Tom  Fool  knows ;' 
BO  I  kept  close  in  my  chamber  till  1  undentood 
they  were  all  gone. 

After  this  my  wife  caused  it  to  be  givea  eat  ia 
the  house  that  I  was  not  well,  and  when  this  Ml 
being  well  had  lasted  three  or  four  days  I  hod  mij 
leg  wrapped  up  in  a  great  piece  of  flannel  aod 
laid  upon  n  stool,  and  there  I  was  lame  of  th« 
gout :  and  this  served  for  about  six  wccksi,  wi 
my  wife  told  me  she  had  given  it  out  that 
gout  wa.s  rather  rheumatic  than  a  settled 
nnd  that  I  was  resolved  to  take  on«  of  my  omi 
sloops  and  go  to  Nevis  or  Antigua,  and  um  tla 
hot  baths  there  for  my  cure. 

AH  this  was  very  well,  and  I  approved  mf 
wife's  contrivance  as  admirably  good,  both  ta 
keep  me  within  doors  eight  or  tea  weeks  at  fint, 
and  to  convey  me  away  afterwards  without  atf 
extraordinary  bustle  to  be  made  about  it ;  but 
still  I  did  not  know  what  it  all  tended  to^  aid 
what  the  design  of  it  all  was,  but  my  wife  dab«d 
me  to  leave  that  to  her,  so  I  really  did,  and  ika 
carried  it  all  on  with  a  prudence  not  to  be  db* 
pated ;  and  after  she  had  wrapt  my  legs  ia  flaor 
nel  almost  three  months,  she  came  and  told 
the  sloop  was  ready  and  all  the  goods  nril' 
board.  "  And  now,  my  dear,"  saya  she.  "  (CO 
to  tell  you  all  the  rest  of  my  design  ;  for," 
she,  "  1  hope  you  will  not  think  I  am  getaif' 
kidnap  you  and  transport  you  from  Virginia 
other  people  are  transported  to  it-,  or  that  I  i 
going  to  get  you  sent  away  and  leave  mysrlf  It 
possession  of  your  estate  i  but  yoa  ahall  find  ■• 
the  same  faithful  creature  which  I  should  haw 
been  if  I  had  been  still  your  slave,  and  not  h^ 
any  hopes  of  being  youi  wife,  and  that  in  all  my 
scheme  which  I  have  laid  for   ;,  ' ;» 

new  exigence,  1  have  not  pr.  a 

one  step  but  where  I  shall  go,  a:...  _.  ,.. ..  ■ 

you  to  assist  and  serve  you  on  all  occosx 
to  toko  my  portion  with  you  of  what  kltni 
our  lot  may  be." 

This  was  so  generous  and  »o  Ivandwnne  a  de- 
claration of  her  lidolity,  and  so  . :  'Wm  U* 
of  the  goodness  of  her  judgnh  -idadif 
of  the  things  which  were  before  .  ,  ..r  -imt 
my  present  circumstances  called  f<  n 
that  time  forward  1  gave  myself  th< 
her  management,  without  ony  hcsitaUMt  in 
least,  and,  after  about  ten  days'  prvparatioo. 
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embarked  in  a  large  sloop  of  my  own  of  about 
sixty  tons. 

I  should  hnvn  mcnlionod  here  thftt  1  had  still 
njr  faithful  tutor  (m  \  called  him)  at  the  head  of 
niv  BlTaire;  and,  as  he  knew  whom  to  correspond 
with,  nnd  how  to  niAiiD^o  tho  correspondence  in 
England,  wc  loft  all  tliut  part  to  him  as  I  had 
done  hcToro,  and  I  did  this  with  a  full  satisfaction 
in  hi*  ubilily  «im  well  us  in  his  integrity:  it  is 
true  he  had  been  a  little  chagrined  in  that 
•fRilr  of  my  nrife,  who,  as  I  hinted  before,  hod 
marritd  me  after  telling  him,  in  answer  to  bis 
MilU'itations,  that  she  had  n  husband  alire. 

Now.  tdiiuph  this  was  iitfruUy  true,  y«t,  as  It 
iras  n  secret  not  (it  to  be  opened  to  him,  I  wns 
'1|btigi-d  to  put  him  off  with  other  reasons  as  well 
1^  I  eoulil,  perliaps  n<it  much  to  the  purpose, 
and  perhaps  ivot  nmeh  to  his  satisfaction,  so  that 
1  reckoneil  he  looked  on  himcelf  as  not  very 
kindly  used  several  ways. 

But  he  began  to  |!:ct  over  ft  and  to  b«  eaiy, 
especially  at  our  going  away,  when  ho  found 
that  the  trust  of  everything  was  still  left  in  his 
hands  us  it  was  before. 

When  my  wife  had  thus  communicated  every 
thing  of  the  voyage  to  me,  and  we  began  to  be 
ready  to  go  off,  she  cnme  to  me  one  morning, 
and,  with  her  usual  chcerfiilncss,  told  me  she 
now  came  to  tell  me  the  rest  of  her  measures  for 
the  completing  my  delivernnco ;  and  this  was. 
that  while  we  made  this  trip,  as  she  called  it,  to 
the  hot  springs  at  Nevis,  she  would  write  to  a 
particular  friend  at  London,  whom  she  could  de- 
pend upon,  to  tr>'  (o  get  a  pardon  for  a  pcrsoa 
on  account  of  the  late  rebellion,  with  all  the  cir- 
CUHUtances  which  my  case  was  attended  with  r 
»ii.,  of  havin;;  acted  nothing  among  them,  but 
being  three  dnys  in  the  place;  and,  while  we 
irere  thus  absent,  she  did  not  question  but  to 
have  an  answer,  which  she  would  direct  to  come 
(o  many  ways  that  we  would  be  sure  to  have  the 
flrst  of  It  as  soon  as  it  was  pojisible  the  vessels 
could  go  nnd  come;  and  in  the  meantime  the 
eipense  should  bo  very  small,  for  she  would  have 
an  answer  to  the  grand  question  first,  whether  it 
could  be  obtained  or  no,  and  then  an  account 
of  the  expense  of  it,  so  that  I  might  judge  for 
myself  whether  I  would  part  with  the  needful 
■um  or  DO,  before  any  money  was  di^burscd 
pa  my  account. 

I  could  nut  bul  be  thoroughly  satisEod  with 
ber  contrivance  in  this  particular,  and  I  had 
nothing  to  add  to  it  but  thut  I  wculd  not  have 
her  limit  her  friend  fo  strictly,  but  that,  if  he 
nw  the  way  clear,  and  (hat  he  was  sure  to 
obtain  it,  he  Khould  go  through  stitch  with  it,  if 
within  the  expanse  of  two,  or  three,  or  four  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  that,  upon  advice  of  its  being 
practicable,  he  should  hove  bills  payable  by  such 
a  person  on  delivery  of  the  warrant  for  the 
thing. 

lo  fortify  this  I  enclosed  in  her  packet  a  let- 
ter to  one  of  my  correspondents,  whom  I  could 
particularly  trust,  with  a  credit  for  the  money 
on  iurh  and  such  conditions;  but  the  honesty 
and  integrity  of  my  wile's  correspondence  was 
such  as  prevented  all  the  expense,  and  yet  I  had 
the  wished- for  security  as  if  it  had  been  all  paid, 
as  you  shall  hear  presently. 

All  these  things  being  fixed  to  our  minds,  and 


all  things  left  behind  in  good  postuie  of  settle- 
ment as  usual,  we  embarked  together  and  put  to 
sea,  having  the  Dp|>Drtunity  of  un  Kngli!-!)  man- 
of-war  being  on  the  coast  iu  pursuit  of  the 
pirates,  and  who  was  Just  then  btanding  away 
towards  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  and  told  us  he 
would  8CC  us  safe  lu  far  as  New  Providence  or 
the  Bahama  Islands. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

I  WE  ARE  CUASF.O  DV  A  DKIOANTINE  ANO  SLOOP,  rSl- 
VATEKBS — I)t;RlNG  THE  CIUSS  THEY  UlSCOVKt 
AlC  ENGLISH  liAN-or-WAU,  AND  SIIEF.a  OIF — AR< 
aiV»  SAfS  AT  ANHOLA — MT  WJFE  KKTtaXS  TO 
VraOiMA  l.N  THE  SLOOP,  TO  WAIT  NtW«  rROM 
EKCiLAXD — TlIK  Vr.SSF.L  HETL'RNs  Ol'TTED  01  ITS 
CAROO    ST   PIRATES,  OCT  WITH    NEWS    OF    MT  OH- 

LIVERAKCE TRANSACTIONS    O.V    Mt    VOTAGE    TO 

VIRGINLA. 

Akd  DOW  having  fair  weather  and  a  pleasant 
voyage,  and  my  fiannels  taken  oiT  my  legs,  I 
must  hint  a  little  what  cargo  I  hud  with  me; 
for,  as  my  circumstances  were  very  (;ood  in  that 
country,  so  I  did  not  go  such  a  voyuge  as  this, 
and  with  a  particular  reserve  of  fortunes  what- 
ever might  afterward  happen,  without  a  sufficient 
cargo  fur  our  support,  and  whatever  exigence 
tnjght  happen. 

i      Our  i^loop,  as   I  said,  was  of  about  GO  or  70 
tuna  ;  and  as  tobacco,  which  is  the  general  pro- 
duce of  the  country,  was  no  merchandise  at  Ne- 
I  vis,  that  is  to  say,  for  a  great  quantity,  so   we 
carried  very  little,  but  loaded   the   sloop  with 
com,  pease,  meal,  and  some  barrels  of  pork,  and 
an  excellent  cargo  it  wu»,  most  of  it  being  the 
produce  of  iiiy  own  pluniation;  we  took  also  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  with  us  in  Spontbh 
gold,  wliicb  was,  as  above,  not  for  trade,  but  for 
all  events  :   ]  also  ordered  anotbtr  hloop  lo  be 
,  hired,  and  to  be  sent  after  me,  loaden  Mith  (be 
'  same  goods,  as  sooo  as  they  should  have  advice 
from  me  that  I  was  safe  arrived. 

W'e  came  to  the  latitude  of  the  island  of  An- 
tigua, which  was  very  near  to  that  of  Nevis,  whi- 
I  thcr  we  intended  to  go  on  the  eighteenth  day 
'  after  our  pasting  tho  Capes  of  Virginia,  but  had 
I  no  sight  of  the  island  ;   only  our  master  said  he 
was  sure,  if  he  stood  the  same  course  as  he  then 
was,  and  the  gale  held,  I  sity  he  told  me  he  waa 
'Sure  he  should  male  the  islaud  in  less  than  five 
I  hours'  sail ;  so  he  stood  on  fair  for  the  islands : 
however,  his  account  had  failed  him,  for  we  held 
on  all  the  evening,  made  no  land,  and  likewise  all 
I  night,  when,  in  the  grey  of  the  moruiug,  we  dis- 
covered, from  the  top-tiiast  head,  a  brigantine 
and  a  sloop  making  sail  after  us,  at  the  distance 
I  of  about  six  leagues,  fair  weather,  and  the  wind 
fresh  at  .S.  E. 

I  Our  master  soon  understood  what  they  were, 
I  and  came  down  into  the  cabin  to  me,  to  let  me 
know  it ;  I  wa:«  much  surprised,  you  may  be  sure, 
at  the  danger,  but  my  pour  wiic  took  from  me 
all  the  concern  for  myself  lo  take  care  of  her, 
for  she  was  frightened  lo  that  degree  that  I 
thought  wo  should  not  have  been  able  to  keep 
life  in  her. 

M  bile  wc  were  thus  under  the  first  hurry  and 
surprise  of  the  thing,  suddenly  another  noise 
from  the  deck  called  us  up  to  look  out,  and  thai 
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warn,  land  I  land  I  The  master  and  I  (for  by  i 
this  time  I  hud  gotten  out  or  my  cabin)  ran  upon  I 
the  deck,  and  there  kc  saw  the  sUite  of  our  cose  | 
very  plain;  the  two  rogues  that  stood  uftcr  us' 
laid'  on  nil  the  ranvoss  they  could  carry,  and  I 
crow'dc<l  uftiT  us  amain  ;  but  at  the  distance,  us  ' 
I  have  said,  of  nbout  sis  leagues,  rather  more  I 
than  lc.<<s  ;  on  the  other  liand,  the  land  discovered  j 
lay  about  nine  leagues  right  a-hcad  ;  so  that  if 
the  pirates  could  gain  on  us,  so  as  to  soil  three 
feet  for  our  two,  it  was  evident  they  would  be  up 
with  us  before  we  could  make  the  island  ;  if  not, 
wc  should  escape  them  and  get  in  ;  but  even 
then  we  had  no  great  hope  to  do  any  more  than 
to  run  the  ship  Ashorr  to  save  our  lives  ;  and  so, 
stranding'  our  vessel,  spoil  both  sloop  and  wirpo. 

When  we  were  making  this  calculation,  our 
rooster  came  in  cheerfully,  and  told  mc  he  had 
ci-owded  on  more  suii,  and  fnund  the  sloop  carried 
it  very  well,  and  that  he  did  not  find  (he  rogues 
gained  tniirh  upon  us,  and  Ihut  espcrially,  if  one 
of  them  did  not,  that  was  the  sloop,  ho  ^nniri  he 
could  go  awoy  from  the  brigantinc  as  ho  pleased. 
Thus  we  gave  them  what  they  call  u  stern  chase, 
and  they  worked  hard  t»  come  up  with  us  till 
towards  noon,  when  on  a  sudden  they  both  stood 
away  and  gave  us  over,  to  our  great  satisfaction, 
yo«  may  be  sure. 

We  did  not,  it  seems,  so  easily  see  the  occasion 
of  our  deliverance  as  the  pirate  did;  for  while 
wc  went  spooning  away  large  with  the  wind  for 
one  of  the  islands,  with  ihoite  two  spurs  in  our 
heels,  that  is,  with  the  two  thieves  at  our  stems, 
there  lay  an  English  man-of-war  in  Hie  roa<l  of 
Nevis,  which  was  the  same  island  from  whence 
they  espied  the  pirates,  hut  the  land  lying  be- 
tween, wc  could  not  see  them. 

As  the  man-of-wnr  discovered  them,  she  im- 
mediately ilippetl  her  cable,  and  put  herself  un- 
der sail  in  chatc  of  the  rogiies,  and  they  as  soon 
perceived  her ;  and,  being  windward,  put  them- 
selves upon  a  wind  to  escape  her ;  and  thus  nre 
were  delivered,  and  in  half  an  hour  more  wc  knew 
who  Was  our  deliverer,  seeing  the  man  of  war 
■tretch  a-head  clear  of  the  island,  nnd  stand  di- 
|BDtly  after  the  pirates,  who  now  crowded  from 
itt  OS  fast  OS  they  crowded  after  us  before,  and 
thus  wc  got  siife  into  Antigna,  after  the  terrible 
apprehension  we  had  been  in  of  being  taken  ; 
oar  apprehensions  uf  being  taken  now  were  much 
more  than  they  would  have  been  on  board  a 
loadcn  ship  from  or  to  London,  where  the  most 
they  ordinarily  do  is  to  rifle  the  ship,  take  what 
Is  valuable  and  fiortable,  and  let  her  go ;  but 
oars  being  but  a  sloop,  and  all  our  loading  being 
good  provisions,  such  as  they  wanted,  to  be  sure,  i 
for  their  ship's  store,  they  would  certainly  have 
carri>Ml  us  awuy,  ship  and  all,  token  out  the  cargo  I 
and  the  men,  and,  perhaps,  have  .set  the  sloop  on 
fire  ;  so  that,  as  to  our  cargo  of  gold,  it  had  been 
inevitably  lost,  nnd  we  hurried  away,  nobody 
knows  where,  nnd  used  tis  such  barbitrous  fellows  , 
nre  wont  to  use  such  innocent  people  as  fall  into  < 
their  hands. 

But  wn  were  now  out  of  their  hands,  and  had 
the  satisfaction,  a  few  days  after,  (o  hcnr  that  the  i 
m»n-of-wnr  p'ursued  them  so  close,  notwithstand- 
ing they  chungcd  their  course  in  the  night,  that 
the  next  day  ihcy  were  obliged  to  separate,  and  i 
shift  for  themselves  ;  so  the  man-of-war  took  one  ! 


of  ihcm,  namely,  the  brigantinc,  and  ctu-ried  her 
into  Jamaica ;  but  the  other,  viz.  the  sloop,  made 
her  escape. 

Being  arrived  here,  we  presently  dispoMd  af 
our  cargo,  and  at  a  tolerably  good  price  :  and  now 
the  question  was,  what  1  should  do  oext  ?  I  looked 
upon  myself  to  be  safe  here  from  the  fears  I  had 
been  under  of  being  discovered  as  «  rebel,  aad  M 
indeed  1  was ;  but  having  been  now  absent  fl*« 
months,  and  having  sent  the  ship  back  wHh  « 
cargo  of  rum  and  molasses,  which  I  knew  wis 
wanting  in  my  plantations,  I  received  the  sarat 
TOJUKtl  back  iu  return,  lowteo,  •■  at  Gr«(.  wixk 
provisions. 

With  this  cargo  my  wife  received  a  paoket  fraM 
London,  from  the  person  whom  aba  bad  *■• 
ployed  (as  above)  to  solicit  a  pardon,  who  wj 
honestly  wrote  to  her,  that  he  would  not  be  so 
unjust  to  her  friend,  whoever  he  was,  as  to  p«t 
him  to  any  expense  fnr  a  private  soitciiatiea  ;  Av 
that  ho  was  very  well  assured  that  his  ma^Mlj 
hod  resolved,  from  his  own  native  diapoaitiBa  to 
acts  of  clemency  and  mercy  to  his  sabjcela,  la 
grant  a  general  pardon,  with  some  few  raee])Ciaas 
to  persons  extraordinary,  and  he  ho|>ed  her  friend 
was  none  of  the  extruordinory  persons  to  be  e»> 
ccpUsd. 

This  woe  a  kind  of  lifo  from  the  dead  to  oa 
both,  and  it  waf  resolved  that  my  wife  should  fo 
back  in  the  sloop  directly  to  Virginia,  where  she 
should  wait  the  good  news  from  England,  and 
should  send  me  an  account  of  it  as  soon  a*  ite 
received  it. 

Acconiiiigly.  she  urcot  back,  and  came  aaft  wltk 
the  sloop  and  cargo  to  our  plantatioin,  fttMB 
whence,  after  above  four  month  '  '   ticai,  be- 

hold the  sloop  came  to  me  ag.ii  ; 'ty.  aad 

gutted  of  all  her  cargo,  except  .>.  .  :  aacksaf 
unground  malt  which  the  pirates  (not  knowim 
how  tc  brew)  knctv  not  what  to  do  with,  and  so 
had  left  in  her.  However,  to  my  infinite  satisfii^ 
lion,  there  was  a  packet  of  letl'-rs  from  my 
with  another  to  her  from  England,  os  urell 
from  her  friend,  as  one  from  my  own  corres^ 
ent ;  both  of  them  intimating  that  the  kio|; 
signed  an  act  of  grace,  that  is  to  say.  a  ^-i 
frei.>  pardon,  nnd  sent  me  copies  of  the  act,  whi 
it  was  manifest  I  was  fully  included. 

And  here  let  roe  hint,  that,  having  oo«r, 
were,  reccivcil  my  life  at  the  hands  of  KJqg 
George,  and  in  a  manner  so  satisfy  ing  oa  it  was 
to  me,  it  made  a  generous  convert  of  me.  and  I 
became  sincerely  given  to  the  intcrvet  of  Kiaig 
Oeorge;  and  this  from  a  principle  of  gratitudai 
and  a  sense  of  my  obligation  to  his  majesty  far 
my  life ;  and  it  bos  continued  ever  since,  and  «iO 
certainly  remain  with  me  as  long  as  any  aenas  of 
honour,  imd  of  the  di>l>t  of  gratitude,  rvmaias  witb 
cnc.  I  mention  this  to  hint  how  far.  In  such 
cases,  justice  tmd  duly  to  oiinMlvcs  commanda 
US;  namely,  that  to  those  who  graciously  gi«a 
us  our  lives  when  it  is  in  thL-ir  poiver  to  taka  \ 
them  away,  those  lives  lire  n  debt  ever  aAer,  and 
ought  to  be  set  apart  for  their  -•  -  --  ■  - 
tcrest  OS  long  as  any  of  the  po« 
for  gratitude  is  a  debt  tliut  in 
the  bencBt  received  remains  ;  and  i ' 
has  given  me  my  life,  I  cnn  never  \> 
fully,  unless  such  a  circumstance  a-  li 

happen — that  the  prince's  life  skioiil 


power,  and  I  us  generously  preserved  it ;  and  yet,  I 
nokhcr  would  the  obliftation  be  paid  then,  be-  [ 
c«u«e  the-  cywes  would  differ ;  thus,  that  my  pre- ' 
t^rviag  the  life  of  my  pritice  was  my  natural  duty,  ' 
whertas  the  prince  on  hit  side  (my  lifu  bcin^  for- 
feiteil  to  him)  had  do  motive  but  mere clemeni7 
<uhI  beneficence. 

IVrhn^s  this  principle  may  not  pleate  all  that 
read  it ;  but,  a*  I  have  resolved  to  guide  my  ac- 
tions in  things  of  auch  a  nature  by  the  rules  of 
•trict  virtue  and  principles  of  honour,  so  I  must 
lay  it  down  as  a  rule  of  honour  that  n  man  having 
once  forfeited  his  life  to  the  justice  of  his  prini« 
uxl  to  the  lows  of  his  country,  and  receivifjcf  it 
back  at  a  bounty  from  the  iirnce  of  his  sovereiifii. 
■Itch  a  man  can  never  lift  up  his  hund  a^^oiu 
■gainst  that  prince  without  a  forfeiture  of  his 
virtue,  and  an  irreparable  breach  of  his  hctnnur 
and  duty,  and  deserves  no  pardon  after  it,  either 
from  God  or  man.  But  all  this  is  a  digression  ; 
I  leave  it  as  a  sketch  of  the  laws  of  honour, 
imprintixi  by  the  laws  of  nature  in  (he  brenst  of  a 
aotdier,  (v.t  a  man  of  honour,  and  tvhiuh,  I  believe, 
ail  impartial  persona,  who  understand  what  honour 
means,  wili  subscribe  to. 

But  I  retvun  now  to  my  present  circumstances  ; 
my  wife  was  gone,  and,  with  her,  all  my  good 
fortune  oad  succesa  in  business  seemed  to  have 
forsaken  me ;  and  I  hud  another  scene  of  misery 
to  go  through  after  I  had  thoiiKht  that  all  my 
■Bisfortnnes  were  over  and  at  an  end. 

My  sloop,  as  1  have  told  you,  arrived,  but 
having  met  with  a  pirate  rogue  in  the  Gulf  of 
Florid^,  they  look  her  fir»t,  then,  finding  her 
cargo  to  be  ull  eatables,  which  they  always  wont, 
tbcy  gutted  her  of  all  her  loading  except  <as  I 
have  Kiid  )  about  UN)  socks  of  nialt,  which  they 
really  knew  not  what  to  do  wiih  ;  and,  which  was 
■till  worse,  they  took  all  the  men,  except  the 
master  and  two  boys,  whom  they  left  on  board, 
just  to  run  the  vessel  into  Antigua,  where  they 
aoid  they  were  bound. 

But  the  most  valuable  part  of  my  cargo,  viz,  a 
packet  of  letters  frtm  England,  those  they  left, 
to  my  inexpressible  comfort  and  satisfaction ; 
and  particularly  that  by  those  I  saw  my  way 
Open  to  return  to  my  wife  and  to  my  planLa- 
liotis,  from  which  I  promised  myself  never  to 
Wander  any  more. 

In  order  to  this,   1  now  embarked  myself,  and 
all   my  elfeot*,  on  bomil  the  fcloop,  resolving  to 
tail  directly  to  thei'a]K-sof  Virginia.   My  captain, 
beating  it  up  to  reach  the  Bahama  chanoel,  hud 
not  been  two  days  at  sea,  but  we  were  overtaken 
with  a  violent  storm,  which  drove  US  so  far  upon 
the  cofl»t  of   I-1ori(l)i,  as  that  we  twice  struck 
upon  the  shore,  nod  had  we  struck  a  third  time, 
we  bad  been  inevitably  loi^t.     A  day  or  two  after 
that,  the  storm  abaiini;  a   little,   we   kept   the  ■ 
sea,    but  found    the    wind    blowing   so    strong  > 
against  our  passing  the  };ulf,  and  I  be  sea  going  j 
so  high,  we  could  not  hold  it  any  longer ;  so  we 
were  forced  to  hear  away,  and  make  what  shiA 
we  could:  in  Mhich  di«lrrsii.  the  t'iflh  day  alter, 

Me  made  land,   but  found  it  to  be  La\>i- ,  i 

the  Tiorih-wtst  part  of  the  isle  of  Cuba,  Here 
wc  found  onrsi-hes  tmder  a  nece»i>ity  to  run  in 
untier  the  bnd  for  shelter,  though  we  had  not 
come  to  an  anchor,  so  we  luid  not  touched  the 
King  of  Spain's  territories  at  all.     However,  in 


the  mominfr,  we  were  surrounded  with  fire 
SpaoUh  barka  or  boats,  such  as  they  call  bnrcos 
longos,  full  of  men  -,  who  instantly  boarded  us, 
took  us,  and  curried  us  into  the  iiuvannah,  the 
most  considurnbic  port  belonging  to  the  Spaniards 
in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Here  the  sloop  was  immediately  seized,  and  tn 
consequence  plundered,  as  any  one  that  knows  ibe 
Spaniards,  especially  in  that  country,  will  easily 
guess.  Our  men  were  made  prisoners,  and  sent 
to  the  common  gaol ;  and  as  for  myself  and  the 
captiun,  we  were  carried  before  the  Alcaide 
Mayor,  or  intendant  of  the  place,  as  criminals. 

I  spoke  Spanish  very  well,  having  served  under 
the  King  of  Spain  in  Italy,  and  it  stood  me  in 
good  stead  at  this  time  ;  fur  I  so  eircctually  argued 
the  injustice  of  their  treatment  of  me,  that  the 
governor,  or  whatever  I  ought  to  call  him,  frankly 
owned  they  ought  not  lo  have  stopped  me,  see- 
ing I  was  in  the  open  sea,  pursuing  my  voyogei. 
and  ofieriiig  no  oflence  to  anybody,  and  had  not 
landed,  or  ofTered  to  land,  upon  any  port  of  his 
Catholic  majesty's  dominions,  till  I  was  brought 
ai  a  prisoner. 

It  was  n  great  favour  that  I  could  obtain  thus 
much ;  but  i  found  it  easier  to  obtain  an  ae- 
knowleitgmt nt  thot  I  had  received  wrong,  than 
to  get  any  satisfaction  for  that  wrong,  and  much 
less  was  there  any  hope  or  proipeet  of  restitu- 
tion. And  I  was  hi  know,  thul  I  was  to  wait 
till  an  account  could  be  sent  to  the  viccn.>y  of 
Mexico,  and  orders  could  be  received  bock  from 
him  how  lo  act  in  the  afTair. 

1  could  easily  foresee  what  all  this  tended  to, 
namely,  to  a  confiscation  of  the  ship  and  goods 
by  tlie  ordinary  process  at  the  place ;  and  Uiat 
my  being  left  to  lUe  dtcision  of  the  viceroy  of 
Mexico  was  but  a  pretended  representation  of 
things  to  him  from  the  corregiuor,  or  Judge  of 
the  place. 

However,  I  had  no  remedy  but  the  old  iniig- 
nifirant  thing  called  patience ;  and  this  I  was 
better  furnii>hcd  with,  because  I  did  not  so  much 
value  the  lio-s  us  1  made  them  bcli<  ve  I  did ;  my 
greatest  appreliensions  were,  that  they  would  de- 
tain me,  and  keep  me  as  a  prisoner  for  life,  and 
perhaps  lerd  me  to  their  mines  in  Peru,  as  they 
nave  done  vnimy,  and  pretended  lo  do  to  dU  tluit 
come  on  shore  in  their  doiuinions,  huw  great 
soever  tlie  dit  tresses  may  ha\e  been  which  have 
brought  them  thither,  and  which  have  been  the 
reason  why  others,  who  have  been  forced  on 
shore,  have  committed  all  manner  of  violence 
upon  the  Spaniards  in  their  turn;  resolving, 
however  dear  they  sold  their  lives,  not  to  fall 
into  their  hands. 

But  1  got  better  quarter  among  them  than 
that  loo,  which  was  (as  I  have  said)  much  of  it 
owing  to  my  spcukii)g  t)>niiisb,  and  to  niy  tell- 
ing them  how  1  had  fouaht  on  so  many  oeca»ion« 
in  the  quarrel  of  his  Catholic  majesty  in  Italy  ; 
and,   b\  ''l   ciiniice,   1   hud  the  King  of 

I'VauceV  n  Ut  lif'utcnunt-eolcnel  in  the 

Irish  bri^ .li  ...\  pocket,  where  it  wns  men- 
tioned that  the  raid  brigade  was  then  serving  in 
the  armies  of  France,  under  the  orders  of  his 
Catholic  majesty  in  Italy. 

I  failed  not  to  talk  up  the  gallantry  ond  per- 
sonal bravery  of  his  Catholic  majesty  on  oil  oc- 
and  purticularljr  in  many  buttles  whero 
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(by  the  wny)  his  majesty  had  never  been  at  nil, 
and  in  some  whore  I  hod  never  been  tnyself ;  but 
I  found  I  talked  to  people  who  know  nothinfr  tif 
the  matter,  nnd  so  anything'  went  down  with 
them,  if  it  did  but  praiiic  the  Kin^  of  Spain,  nnd 
talk  big  of  the  Sponiith  cavalry,  of  which,  God 
knows,  there  was  not  one  regiment  in  the  army, 
at  least  while  I  was  there. 

However,  this  way  of  managing  myself  obtain- 
ed rao  the  liberty  of  the  place,  upon  my  parole 
that  1  would  not  attempt  nn  escape  •  and  I  ob- 
tained also,  which  was  a  great  favour,  to  hove 
2(X)  pieces  of  ei^ ht  aliowcii  me  out  of  the  sale  of 
my  cargo,  for  subsistence,  till  I  could  negotiate 
my  aflair*  at  Mexico  ;  as  tm  my  men,  they  wore 
maintained  u  prisoner*  at  the  public  charge. 

Well,  after  several  months' solicitation  and  at- 
tendance, all  I  could  obtain  was,  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  my  ship  and  cargo  confiscated,  and  my 
poor  bailors  in  a  fair  way  to  be  sent  to  the  mines. 
The  last  I  begged  off,  upon  condition  of  paying 
3(X)  pieces  of  eight  for  their  random,  nnd  having 
them  set  on  shore  nt  Antigua,  and  myw'lf  to  remain 
hostage  for  the  payment  of  the  said  300  pieces  of 
eight,  and  for  2(K)  pieces  of  eight,  which  I  had 
Already  had,  and  for  300  pieces  of  eight  more  for 
my  own  ransom,  if,  upon  a  return  from  Mexico, 
the  sentence  of  confiscation,  as  above,  should  be 
confirmed  by  the  viceroy. 

These  were  hard  articles  indeed,  but  I  was  for- 
ced to  submit  to  them:  nor,  as  my  circumstances 
w«re  above  all  such  matters  as  these  as  to  stib- 
stance,  did  I  lay  it  much  to  heart ;  the  greatest 
dilficulty  that  lay  in  my  way  was,  that  I  know  not 
how  to  correspond  with  my  friends  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  or  which  way  to  supply  myself  with 
necessaries,  or  with  money  for  the  payment  I  had 
a)p«ed  to :  the  Spaniards  being  so  tenacious  of 
their  ports,  that  fhcy  allowed  nobody  to  come  on 
shore,  or  indeed  war  the  shore,  from  any  port  of 
the  world,  upM'pain  of  seizure  and  con'SscatioD, 
as  had  b<»cn  my  case  already. 

Upon  this  dilTiculty  I  began  to  reo.«on  with  the 
corregidor,  and  tell  him  that  hf  put  things  Ufjon  us 
that  were  impossible,  nnd  that  were  inconsistent 
with  the  customs  of  nations ;  that  if  a  man  was  a 
prisoner  nt  Algiers,  they  would  allow  him  to  write 
to  his  friends  to  pay  his  ransom,  and  would  adroit 
the  person  thai  brought  it  to  come  and  go  free,  as 
a  public  person  ;  and  if  they  did  not,  no  treaty 
could  be  carried  on  far  the  ransom  of  a  .slave,  nor 
the  cond)$ioDS  be  performed  when  they  are  agreed 
upon. 

1  brought  it  then  down  to  my  own  cose,  and 
desired  to  know,  upon  supposition  that  I  might, 
within  the  time  liinitod  in  that  agreement,  have 
the  sums  of  money  ready  for  the  ransom  of  my 
men  and  of  myself,  how  I  should  obtain  to  have 
notice  given  tiic  of  it,  or  how  it  should  be 
brought,  seeing  the  very  persons  bringing  that  no- 
lice,  or  nflerwards  presuming  to  bring  the  money, 
might  be  liable  to  be  seized  nnd  confiscated  o»  I 
hud  been,  and  the  money  itself  be  taken  as  a 
second  pri^.e,  without  redeeming  the  first. 

Though  this  was  so  reasonable  a  request,  that  it 
rould  not  be  witht.tnod  in  point  of  argument,  yet 
iho  Spaniartl  shrunk  his  head  into  his  shoulders, 
and  said,  they  had  not  power  sufficient  to  act  in 
Mich  a  cose  ;  that  the  king's  laws  were  so  severe 
against  l  he  suffering  any  slrungert  to  set  their  foot 


on  his  Catholic  majesty's  dominions  in  America, 
and  they  could  not  dispense  with  the  least  little  of 
them  without  aparticulM'- "'-'■■'■•"  (as  they 
it)  from  the  consulado,  <•  n{ 

at  Seville«  or  a  comma ri'  ihe  bond   tad 

seal  of  the  viceroy  of  Mexico. 

"  How  !  Seignior  Corrcgidor,"  said  I,  withaeaH 
warmth,  and.  as  it  were,  with  astoniobmcnt,  **  ban 
you  not  outbority  enough  to  sign  a  passport  for  Ml 
agent,  or  ambassador,  to  come  on  shore  berCt  bvm 
any  of  the  King  of  lireat  Britain's  govemon  ia 
these  parts,  under  a  white  flog,  or  flog  of  Irtice,  t* 
speak  with  the  governor  of  this  place,  or  with  say 
other  person  in  the  king's  name,  on  the  subject  of 
such  business  as  Iho  governor  may  have  to  comav- 
nicnte?  Why," said  I,  "if  you  i:;annot  do  tlal, 
you  cannot  act  according  to  the  law  of  natioitt.'' 

He  shook  his  head,  but  still  sold,  do,  he  couM 
not  do  even  so  much  iis  that ;  but  here  one  of  the 
military  governors  put  in  and  opposed  him,  and 
they  two  differed  warmly  ;  the  first  insvMinp  that 
their  orders  were  deficient  in  that  pj  '  *  b«i 
the  other  said,  that,  as  they  were  t9 

them,  it  could  not  be  in  their  power  u.  „. .  ...uef- 
wise,  and  that  they  were  answerable  for  the  ■ 
consequences. 

*'  Well  then,"  says  the  governor  to  the  coiregf- 
dor,  "  now  you  have  Kept  this  Englishman  a*  h«s- 
tage  for  the  ransom  of  the  men  that  you  hxtt  dis- 
missed, suppose  he  tells  you  the  money  Ls  mdf, 
cither  at  such,  or  such,  or  such  a  place,  bow  sbw 
he  bring  it  liithcr  ?  Vou  will  take  all  the  DMfib 
crisonersthat  offer  to  bring  it ;  what  must  he  <U? 
If  you  say  you  will  send  and  fetch  it,  wh«t 
rity  shall  he  have  that  he  shall  have  his 
when  it  is  paid  yon  ?  And  why  should  be 
you  fo  far  ns  to  pay  the  money,  and  yet 
here  a  prisoner?" 

This  carried  so  much  reason  with  it,  thai  ibt 
corrcgidor  knew  not  what  to  sny,  but  that  sosMi 
the  law,  and  be  could  act  no  otherwise  but  by  iht 
very  letter  of  it ;  and  here  each  was  so  ptiaitiff, 
that  nothing  could  determine  it  but  another  «- 
,  press  to  be  sent  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico. 

l^pon  this,  the  governor  was  so  kind  as  lesqr 
ho  would  get  me  a  passport  for  anybody  llitt 
should  bring  the  money,  and  any  YUti  they  w^M 
in,  by  his  own  authority,  and  for  their  safe  retan>. 
ing,  and  taking  me  with  them,  provided  I  mtuM 
answer  for  it,  that  tli  '  ' ' '--.  -  r»o  EunwecB, 
or  other  goods  wli ,  ,.  and  antwlil 

not  set  foot  nn  shr><  \pr«as  psiaii 

sion,  and  provideil  he  did  not  receive  olden  lo 
the  contrary  in  the  meantime  (Vom  any  suMfisr 
hand :  nnd  ihnt  even,  in  such  a  case,  theyaMald 
hax'C  liberty  to  go  back  freely  from  whence  fbsr 
came,  under  the  prolectir-  -''  -  ■■•'■■■■■  «•    - 

I  bowed  very  respect!  ,» 

token  of  my  acknowledg  I  ^  i  .n 

presented   my  humble  pctJtioa  to  him.  that  tie 
would  allow  my  men  to  tiike  their  f)wn  *lnap; 
that  it  should  be  rate<l   ;> 
would  be   obliged  they 
board  with  them,  and  tli 
it  for  the  sloop,  or  leave 

Then  he  inquired  to  w  i> 
them  for  so   much  money 
him  of  the  payment ;  and,  when  he  undend««| 
was  DO  farther  than  lo  Vit^nia,  be  seemed  si 
easy;  and,  to  latiify  the  aofwgidor,  wba 


I 


inl  lb* 


und  if  I  couki 


mijum^^^ 


r 
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stood  off,  adhcring^,  with  a  true  Spanish  utifnicssi, 
to  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  said  govi-rnor  calls  out 
to  mc :  "  Sfignior,"  says  he,  '•  I  shall  make  all  tliis 
matJCT  easy' to  you  if  you  agree  to  my  proposal ; 
your  men  shall  have  the  sloop  oa  condition  vou 
shall  be  my  hostage  for  her  return  ;  but  they  shall 
not  lake  her  as  your  sloop,  though  she  shall  in  the 
elTect  be  yours  on  the  |'>a}'mcnt  of  the  money ; 
but  you  shall  take  two  of  my  men  un  board  with 
you  upon  your  parole  for  their  safe  return,  and 
when  the  returns  she  shall  carry  hig  Catholic 
miyesty's  colours,  and  be  entered  as  one  of  the 
sioops  belon^g  to  the  Havonnoh ;  one  of  the 
Sfianiards  to  be  camnionder,  and  to  be  called  by 
•oeh  a  name  as  he  shall  appoint. 

Thi$  the  corrcgn'dor  caroc  into  tmmwiiately,  and 
siiid  this  was  within  the  letter  of  (he  king's  com- 
monderie.  or  precept,  upon  condition,  however, 
that  she  should  brin^  no  Europwin  goods  on  board. 
I  desired  it  tiiijjht  be  put  in  other  wordi ;  namely, 
that  she  should  bring  no  European  goods  on  shore. 
tt  cost  two  days'  debate  between  these  two,  whe- 
ther it  should  pass,  that  no  European  goods  should 
be  broii^'ht  in  the  ship,  or  brought  un  shore  ;  but 
bnving  found  mcanj  to  intimate  that  I  meant  not 
to  tr»iie  there,  but  would  not  be  tied  from  bring-  j 
inga  raiall  present  to  a  certain  person,  in  noknnw- 
ledgtnent  of  favours  ;  I  say,  after  I  had  found  room  | 
to  place  such  a  hhit  ri^'ht,  where  it  should  be  | 
{lUced.  I  found  it  wm  all  made  easy  to  me,  and  it 
was  all  agreed  prescntlj  thai,  after  the  ransom  wns 
paid,  ond  the  ship  also  bou>{ht,  it  was  but  reason- 
able that  I  should  have  liberty  to  tnule  to  any 
other  countr)',  not  in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  Boto  make  up  my  losses  ;  and  that  it  would 
be  hard  to  oblige  my  men  to  brin^  away  the  vessel 
light,  and  so  lose  the  voyage,  and  add  so  much  to 
our  former  misfortunes  ;  that  so  long  as  no  goods 
were  brought  on  shore  in  the  country  belonging 
to  his  Catholic  majesty's  dominious,  which  was 
oil  that  they  bud  to  defend,  the  rest  was  no  busi- 
ness of  theirs. 

Now  I  began  to  sec  my  way  through. (his  un- 
happy busincfs,  and  to  liud  that,  as  money  would 
bring  me  out  of  it,  .<i0  money  would  bring  it  to  turn 
to  &  good  account  another  way  ;  wbercforo  I  scot 
the  Moop  away  under  Spanish  colours,  and  called 
ber  the  Nueatra  Signiora  do  la  Val  de  Grace, 
eontmanded  by  Signior  Giraldo  de  Nesma,  one  of 
the  two  Sponiarda. 

With  the  sloop  1  sent  letters  to  my  wife,  ond  to 
■ay  chief  manager,  with  order*  to  load  her  back. 
I  there  directed,  v\t..  that  she  should  have  *200 
barrels  of  flour,  5U  barrels  of  pease,  and  to  answ<vr 
my  other  views.  I  ordered  \(H)  bales  to  be  made 
up  of  all  »orts  of  European  goods,  such  as  not 
my  own  wftrehoii«cs  only  would  supply,  but  such 
oa  they  could  be  supplied  with  in  other  ware- 
noiuM,  where  I  knew  they  had  credit  for  eny> 
thing. 

lo  this  cargo  I  directed  all  the  richest  and  most 
valuable  English  gomls  they  had,  or  could  get, 
whether  liucn,  woollen,  or  silk,  to  bo  made  up  ; 
the  coarser  things  such  as  we  use  in  Virginia  for 
eiotliing  of  servants,  such  I  ordered  to  be  left  be- 
himl,  for  the  use  of  the  plantation.  In  less  than 
wen  weeks  time  the  sloop  returned,  and  I,  that 
fisiled  not  every  day  to  look  out  for  her  on  the 
Stroud,  wu  the  Rrst  that  spied  her  at  a  distance. 


and  knew  her  by  her  sails,  but  oAcrwar'ia  more 
particularly  by  her  signals. 

When  she  relurne<l,  she  came  into  the  road  with 
her  Spanish  ancient  tlying,  and  came  to  an  anchor, 
as  directed  i  but  I.  that  hotl  socu  her  some  hours 
before,  went  directly  to  the  governor,  and  gave 
him  aa  account  of  her  being  come,  and  fain  1  would 
have  obtained  the  favour  to  have  his  exirellcDcy 
(as  I  culled  him)  go  on  board  in  person,  that  be 
might  fee  how  well  his  orders  were  executed  ;  but 
he  declined  that,  saying,  ho  could  not  justify  going 
off  the  ikiand,  which  was,  in  short,  to  go  out  of 
his  command  of  the  fort,  which  he  could  not  re- 
assume  without  a  new  commissioa  from  the  king's 
own  hand. 

Then  1  asked  leavo  to  go  on  board  myself, 
which  hn  granted  me,  and  1  brought  on  shore 
with  mc  the  full  sum  in  gold,  which  I  had  con- 
ditioned to  pay  for  the  ransom,  both  of  my  men 
and  myself,  and  for  the  purcliase  of  the  sloop ; 
and  at  1  obtained  leave  to  land  in  a  difTcrcnt 
place,  so  my  governor  sent  his  son  with  six  sol- 
diers to  receive  and  convey  mc  with  the  money 
to  the  castle,  where  he  commanded,  and  therein 
to  his  own  house.  I  had  mode  up  the  money  in 
heavy  parcels,  as  if  it  had  been  all  silver,  and 
gave  it  to  two  of  my  men,  v<  ho  belonged  to  the 
sloop,  with  orders  to  tbcm  that  they  should  make 
it  seem,  by  their  carrj-ing  it,  to  be  much  heavier 
than  it  was ;  this  was  done  to  conceal  three  par- 
cels of  goods,  which  I  had  pocked  up  with  the 
money,  to  moke  a  present  lo  the  governor,  as  I 
intended. 

When  the  money  was  corried  in  and  laid  down 

'  on  the  table,  the  governor  ordered   my  men  to 

withdraw,  and  1  gave  the  soldiers  each  of  them 

a  piece  of  eight  to  drink,  for  which  they  wcte 

very  thankful,  and  the  governor  seemed  ver>'  well 

I  pleased  with  it  also.     Then   I  u.^ked  him,  pleo- 

'  santly,  if  he  would  please  to  receive  the  money; 

he  said,  no;  he  would  not   receive  it  but  in  the 

presence  of  the  corregidor  and  the  other  pcrople 

I  concerned.      Then  1  begged  his  excellency  (as  I 

railed  him)  to  give  me  leave  to  open  the  parcels 

I  in  his  presence,  for  that  1   would  do  myself   the 

I  honour  to  acknowledge  his  favours  in  the  beat 

raonner  I  couUI. 

I      He   told   me.  no ;  he  could  not  see  onythitig 

:  he  brought  on  shore  but  the  money :  but  if  I  had 

I  brought  anything  on  shore  for  my  own  use,  be 

would  not  be  so  xtrict  as  to  inquire  into  that,  so 

I  might  do  what  I  pleased  myself. 

Upon  that  I  went  into  the  place,  shut  myself 
in,  and  having  opened  all  the  things,  and  placed 
them  to  my  mind — there  were  five  little  parcels, 
as  follows : — 

1,  2.  A  piece  of  twenty  yards  fine  English 
broadcloth,  five  yards  of  black,  live 
yards  of  crimson,  in  otic  parcel ;  and 
the  rest  of  fine  mixtures  in  another 
parcel. 
8.   A  piece  of  thirty  elbi  of  fine  Holland  linen. 

4.  A  piece  of  eighteen  yards  of  fine   English 

broc4ided  silk. 

5.  A  piece  of  block  Colchester  bniie. 

After  I  had  placed  these  by  themselves,  I  found 
means,  with  some  socmine  difficulties,  and  much 
grimace,  to  bring  him  to  ITnow  that  this  was  in- 
tended  for  a  present  to  himself.  After  all  that 
part  was  over,  and  he  bad  seemed  to  arc(pt  thrm. 
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he  siyniRed,  after  wnlkiiig  a  hiindrc-d  turas  nn>l 
raor?  in  the  room  l)y  thorn,  by  throwinij  tila  haf, 
which  wiis  under  his  arm,  upon  them,  and  nuiking 
a  Very  stiff  l>ow ;  I  snv ,  after  this  he  «ectncd  to 
laXe  his  leave  of  me  for  awhile,  and  I  waited  in 
an  outer  room :  nhcn  I  was  called  in  again.  I 
found  that  he  hud  l(X)kcd  over  all  the  parlicular.s 
and  caused  them  to  be  removed  out  of  the 
place. 

But  when  I  come  again,  I  found  him  quite 
nnotbcr  man ;  he  thanked  me  for  my  present ; 
told  me  it  wiis  a  present  fit  to  be  given  to  u  vii'e- 
ro}  of  Mexieo,  riither  than  to  a  mere  governor 
of  the  fort  ;  that  he  hud  done  me  no  scrviceii 
siiituble  to  such  u  return,  but  that  he  would  see 
if  he  could  nut  oblige  mi*  fiirther  before  I  left  the 
place. 

After  our  compliments  were  over,  I  obtained 
leave  to  have  the  corre|?idor  tent  for,  who  aocord- 
injrly  cumo,  and  in  his  pre»enee  the  money  sttpu- 
late<l  for  the  ransom  of  the  ship,  and  of  (he  men, 
wa«  paid. 

But  here  the  correprldor  showed  thnt  he  would 
be  ns  severely  just  on  my  side  as  on  theirs,  for  he 
A'ould  not  admit  the  tn^ney  as  a  ransom  for  us  as 
prisoners,  but  os  a  deposit  for  so  much  as  we 
were  to  be  ransomed  for,  if  the  senletice  of  our 
bcin;;  mnde  pri.><oncrs  should  be  confirmed. 

And  then  the  povernor  and  corregidor,  joininp 
together,  sent  n  reprcsonfntion  of  the  whole  iilVHir, 
ot  least  wc  were  told  so,  to  liie  viceroy  of  Mexico  ; 
nnd  it  w.-u  privately  hinted  to  me  that  I  would 
do  well  to  stay  for  the  return  of  the  aviso,  that 
a,  a  boat  whieh  they  send  over  llie  bay  to  Vera 
CnH!,  with  an  express  to  Mexico,  whose  return 
is  pcnerrilly  performed  in  two  months. 

I  was  not  unwilling  to  stay,  having  secret  hints 
given  mc  tliut  1  should  find  some  way  to  go  with 
niy  sloop  towards  Vera  Cruz  myself,  where  I  might 
have  an  occ;ision  to  trade  privately  for  the  cargo 
which  1  hud  on  board ;  but  it  cnme  about  a 
nearer  way — for,  about  two  dajiofter  this  nione> 
beiof^  deposited  (as  above),  the  governor's  son  in- 
vited himself  on  board  my  *lo<ip,  where  I  (old 
him  1  Would  be  very  glad  to  see  him,  anti  whither, 
at  the  same  time,  he  brought  with  him  three  con- 
aidernblb  merchants,  Spaniards,  two  of  them  not 
inhabitants  of  the  place. 

When  they  were  on  board,  they  were  very 
merry  and  pleasant,  and  I  treated  them  so  much 
to  their  satisfaction  that,  in  short,  they  were  not 
Well  oblc  to  po  on  shore  for  that  night,  but  were 
content  to  take  a  nap  on  some  carpets,  which  I 
caused  to  be  spread  for  Iheni ;  and  that  the  gover- 
nor's son  might  think  himself  well  used,  I  brought 
him  a  very  pood  .silk  night-gown,  with  a  crim.son 
velvet  night-rap,  to  lie  down  in,  and  in  the 
morning  desired  him  to  necept  of  them  for  his 
U*e.  which  lie  took  very  kindly. 

During  that  merry  evening  one  of  the  mer- 
chants, not  so  touched  with  dri:ik  as  the  young 
geiittemnn.  nor  m)  as  not  to  mind  what  it  was  he 
I'nnie  about,  takes  an  occasion  to  withdraw  nut  of 
the  great  cabin,  nnd  enter  into  a  parley  with  the 
master  of  the  sloop,  in  order  to  trudv  for  «hj,t 
European  goods  we  had  on  board.  Thi'  master 
look  the  hint,  und  gave  me  notice  of  what  had 
passed,  nnd  1  pave  him  instructions  what  to  say, 
and  what  to  do;  according  to  which  instruc- 
tions they  made  but  few-  words,  bonght  the  goods 


[j  for  oboot  5,000  pieees  of  tight,  nnd   •  iieja 

I'  awy  themseWc-,  ujid  at  their  own  I 
This  was  very  ugreejiblc  to  nie,  i 

I '  gan  to  sec  I  should  lick  myself  w  h< 

1 1  of  this  cargo,  and  should  make  m\  ^^r  i 
of  Jack  Spaniard  for  nil  the  injui-ick  he  had  dost* 
me  in  the  first  of  these  things ;  with  this  view  I 
gave  my  master,  or  captain  of  the  sloop,  in^-trur- 
tions  for  sale  of  oil  the  rest  of  the  gooda,  and  l>'ft 
hiiu  to  manairu  by  1-imself,  wh»''>  ►"■  ''■■!  so  well 
that  he  sold  the  whole  cargo  t  .  n  to  the 

thre<3    ijponiards.  with   this   -i  circum- 

$t-ai>ce,  that  they  desired  the  sloop  ntight  carry 
the  goods,  as  they  were  on  board,  to  such  port 
of  the  terra  liniia  as  they  should  appoint  be- 
tween the  Honduras  nnd  the  coast  of  La  Vera 
Cru/. 

It  was  diflicuU  for  me  to  moke  good  tbu  psrt 
of  the  bargain  ;  but  finding  the  price  ngrecd  (or 
would  vsry  well  answer  the  voyage,  I  coosented ; 
but  then  how  to  send  the  sloop  away  and  remain 
among  the   Spaniardii  when  I  was  now  a  dear  i 
man,  this  was  a  ditHculty  too.  as  it  was  also  to  | 
go  away  und  not  wait  for  a  fa\o!irnHi.^  ..n=»^.-<- 
from  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  to  the  r . 
of  the  governor  and  the  corregidor  . 
last  1  resolved  to  go  in   the  sloop,  f.di  out  nUi 
would;  so   1   went   to  the  go\ernor  and   reprr-   I 
scTifed   lo   him,    that    being   now   to    expert  s  ' 

i  fiivourable  answer  from    .Mexico,  it    would  br  s 
great  loss  to  me  to   keep  the  sloop  ilnr.-   :.:i  'l!. 
while,  and  I  desired  bis  leave  for  n 
the  sloop   to  Antigua  to  sell  ami  <i 
cargo,  which  he  well  knew  I  was  <  ' 
bring  on  shore  there  at  the  llavnnti 
would  be  In  danger  of  being  spoileu  rn  i;  n-j  vj 
long  on  board.  '    '  | 

i'liis  1  obtained   readily,  wirii   ll.  i-r,,...  tt,  .■^.ml^ 
again  into  the  road, nnd  (for  r, 
m\  shore,  in  order  to  hear  tin 
in  my  com  which  was  depeodln^'. 


CHAPTER    XIX- 

I    MAKE    A  VEBY    PROriTARLB  VOt  AC«<— JCmAK  9^ 
A     SIMILAR     ADVKNT''itfi     ACCUMMWIKP    •¥     V1 

wiri — I  riT  cf  MT   sr.oop  poa   ocris^ci  s'^i 

S,lll.      roB     THE     WEST     INDIES OURAT      SlCtl" 

OK  Mr  VO\AUE  —  AFTER  VAUInlu  CIIA.NCSS" 
roHTl'.VE  I  UETIiRV  TO  ENOLAKD  WEALTBT,  Will  I  > 
UY    WirK    JOINS    ME rONCLt'SION. 

Havixo  thus  obtained  a  liccneti  or  ponport  'o- 
the  sl'>op  and  m)self,  I  put  to  sea  with  the  thr> 
Spanish  merchants  on  board    with  m**.       TV'- 
told  me  they  did  not  live  at  the  H.-u         i 
seems  one    of  them  did ;   and    st.i. 
chants  of  the   Hiivannah.  or  of  th. 
abnuts  in  the  Havunnah,  wen-   c< 
them;  for  they  brought  on  bou-nl,   ■ 
put  to  sfii,  a  great   sum  of  money  in   j 
eight;    nnd,  as    I    understofid    iiftcrwat' 
these  merchants  bought   the   ■  ,.  .,, 

thoitgh  they  guve  me  a  verj  t:r-  .i.  -^ 

thing,   yet  that  they  K>ld  ii,.-,,  ,  ,  . ,  ,.  ,„, 

chants  whom    they    pt'  •  lu    <...j.i   , 

Vera  Cruz  at  a  prodigir  i  ir^;    i,i  i>. , 

they  got  above  u  hundred  per  cent,  after  1  h . 
gained  very  sufficicnily  before. 

We  sailed  from  the  Havannuh  <i:re«ll)'  far  T<ff 
Cruz.      I  scrupled  venturing  into  the  port 


^ 


flrst.  Mid  was  Toi-}'  unt'usy  lc»t  I  slioiild  huvc 
another  Spanish  trick  put  upon  mu  ;  Lut  as  wu 
snfled  DDder  Spanish  colours,  thi-y  showed  us  such 
BOthentic  pap^r*  fnim  the  proper  officers,  that 
there  WBS  no  room  to  fear  anrthing. 

However,  when  wc  catno  in  si|;ht  of  the 
Spiuiish  coast,  I  found  that  they  had  a  secret 
dandettine  trade  to  carry  on,  which,  though  it 
wiis  secret,  yet  they  knew  the  way  of  it  so  well 
that  it  wa«  but  a  mere  road  to  thcin.  The  case 
was  this:  we  stood  elose  under  shure  in  the  nig^t 
about  six  leas(ucs  to  the  north  of  the  port,  where 
two  of  the  three  merchants  went  ashore  in  the 
boat,  and  in  three  hours  or  thereabouts  they 
camo  on  board  again  with  five  canoes  and  seven 
or  ei^ht  merchants  more  with  them,  and  as  soon 
as  they  were  on  board  we  stood  off  to  sea,  so 
that  by  day-light  we  were  quite  out  of  sight  of 
•ancL  I 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned  before  that  as  soon ! 
as  we  were  put  to  sea  from  the  Hiivaninih,  andj 
during  our  voyage  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
which  was  eight  days,  we  rummaged  the  whole 
cargo,  and  opening  every  bale  as  far  as  the 
Spanish  merchants  desired,  we  trufficlted  with 
them  for  the  whole  cargo  except  the  barrels  of 
flour  and  pease. 

Tliis  cargo  was  considerable  in  itself,  for  my 
wife's  account  or  invoice,  drawn  out  by  my  tutor 
and  manager,  amounted  to  '2,684f.  lOs.,  nnd  I 
■old  the  whole,  including  what  had  been  »o]d  in 
the  evening,  when  they  weie  on  board  first  (as  I 
have  said),  for  38,593  pieces  of  eight,  and  they 
allowed  mc  1,200  pii^ces  of  eight  for  the  freight 
of  the  floop,  and  made  my  master  and  the  seaootsn 
very  handsome  presents  besides,  and  they  were 
well  able  to  do  this  too,  as  you  shall  hear  pre- 
aently. 

After  we  were  gotten  out  of  sight  of  land  the 
Spanianls  fell  to  their  irnffic,  and  our  three  mer- 
chants opened  their  shop,  as  they  might  say,  for 
it  w!is  their  shop ;  as  to  roe,  I  bad  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  or  with  Uieir  good* ;  they  drove  their 
bargain  in  a  few  hour»,  and  ut  night  we  stood  in 
again  for  the  sliore,  when  the  five  canoes  carried 
a  great  part  of  the  goods  on  shore,  nnd  brought 
th.-  money  back  in  specie,  as  well  for  that  they 
carried  as  for  oil  the  rest,  and  at  their  second 
voyage  carried  all  owny  clear,  leaving  me  nothing 
on  board  but  my  barrels  of  llour  and  peas,  which 
they  bade  me  money  for  too,  but  not  so  much  as 
I  expected. 

Here  I  found  that  my  Spanish  merchants  made 
above  7(),0tK)  pieces  of  eight  of  the  cargo  I  had 
•old  them,  upon  which  I  had  u  grent  mind  to  be 
BC4|uaintfd  with  those  luon.-hants  on  the  Terra 
Firma  who  were  the  lost  customers ;  for  it  pre- 
lently  occurred  to  me  that  I  could  cosily  go  with 
a  sloop  from  Virginia,  and,  taking  a  cargo  directed 
on  purpose  from  England  of  alMul  o  or  I3,t')00'., 
I  might  cosily  make  four  of  one.  With  this  view 
I  began  to  miikc  a  kind  of  an  aequain lance  with 
the  ijpuniards  who  came  in  the  canoes,  and  we 
beciinie  »o  intimate  that  at  last,  w  ith  the  consent 
of  the  throe  Spaniards  of  the  Havannoli,  1  ac-  j 
ocpted  an  invitation  on  shore  to  ihnir  bouse, 
which  Wds  a  little  villa,  or  rather  plantation,' 
wh<TC  they  had  an  ingenio,  thut  is  to  say,  a[ 
suyar-houKe,  or  sugar- work,  aud  there  they 
treated  us  oil  like  princes. 


I  took  oeeuflon  at  this  invitation  to  sny,  that 
if  I  knew  how  to  find  my  way  thither  again,  I 
could  visit  them  once  or  twice  a  year  very  much 
to  their  advantage  und  mine  too.  One  of  tlic 
Spaniards  took  the  hint,  and,  taking  me  into  u 
room  by  myself.  "  Signor,"*«3  9  he,  "if you  have 
any  thoughts  of  commg  to  this  place  a^^iin,  I 
shall  give  you  such  directions  as  you  shall  bo  .<iur« 
not  to  mistake,  and,  upon  cither  coming  on  shone 
in  tlje  night,  and  coming  up  to  this  piaoe.  or 
upon  making  the  signals  which  wu  shall  give  you, 
we  will  not  foil  to  come  off  to  you,  and  bring 
tnoncy  enough  for  any  cargoison  (so  they  call  itj 
that  you  shall  bring." 

I  took  all  their  directions,  took  their  paroles  of 
honour  for  nay  safety,  and,  without  taking  any 
Dolii;c  to  my  first  three  merchants,  laid  up  all  the 
rest  in  niy  most  secret  thoughts,  resolving  to  visit 
them  uguio  in  as  short  a  time  as  1  could;  and 
thus,  having  in  about  tire  days  finished  all  our 
merchandising,  we  stood  off  to  sea,  and  mode  for  tbo 
IsUndl  of  Cuba,  where  1  set  my  three  Spaniards  on 
shore  with  all  their  treasure,  to  their  hcart!>'  con- 
tent, and  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  Antiguu, 
where,  vYtlh  all  the  dispatch  1  could,  1  sold  my 
2CX>  barruls  of  flotir,  which,  however,  had  suffered 
a  little  from  tho  length  of  the  voyage ;  and,  hav- 
ing laden  the  sloop  with  rum.  molasses,  onJ 
sugar,  1  set  soil  again  for  the  Havannah. 

1  was  now  uneasy  indeed  for  fear  of  the  piratoa, 
for  I  was  a  rich  ship,  having,  besides  goods,  nearly 
4O,00()  pieces  of  eight  in  silver. 

\Vlien  I  came  bock  to  the  Havannah  I  went  on 
shore  to  wait  on  the  governor  and  the  corrcfidor, 
*nj  to  bear  what  return  was  had  from  the  vice- 
roy, and  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  that  the 
viceroy  had  disalluwcd  that  part  of  the  sentence 
which  condemned  us  us  prisuncrit,  and  put  a  ran- 
som on  uft,  which  he  inBistcd  could  not  be  but  in 
time  of  open  war  ;  but  as  to  the  confiscatiuii,  he 
deferred  it  to  the  clmiuber  or  council  of  com- 
merce at  Sevitle,  and  the  appeal  to  the  king,  if 
such  be  preferred. 

This  wiij,  in  some  measure,  a  vcrr  good  piece 
of  justice  in  the  viceroy  ;  for,  as  we  had  not  been 
00  shore,  we  could  not  be  legally  imprisoned  ; 
and  for  the  re«t.  1  believe  if  I  would  have  given 
myself  the  trouble  to  have  gone  to  Old  Spain, 
and  have  preferred  my  claim  lu  both  the  ship  and 
the  cargo,  I  hud  recovered  them  also. 

However,  as  it  was,  I  was  now  a  freeman  with- 
out ransom,  and  my  men  were  also  free,  so  that 
all  the  money  which  I  had  deposited,  as  above, 
was  returned  me ;  and  thus  I  took  my  leave  of 
the  Havannah,  and  made  the  best  of  my  way  for 
Virginia,  where  1  arrived  after  a  year  nnd  n  halPs 
absence ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  my  losses,  came 
home  above  40,000  pieces  of  eight  riclier  than  I 
went  out. 

As  to  the  old  affair  about  the  Preston  prisoners", 
that  was  quite  at  an  end,  for  the  general  pardon 
passed  in  parliament  made  me  perfcflly  easy, 
and  I  tnok  no  more  thought  about  that  part.  I 
might  here  very  usefully  obf^rve  how  necessary 
and  inseparable  a  companion  fear  is  to  guilt ;  it 
was  but  a  few  months  before  that  the  faoo  of  a 
poor  Preston  transport  would  hove  frightened  m« 
out  of  my  wits  ;  to  avoid  thi-m  I  feigned  myjolf 
sick,  and  wrapped  my  legs  in  flanofl,  as  if  I  had 
the  gout ;  whereas  now  they  were  no  more  lur- 
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priie  to  me,  nor  was  I  any  more  nni'asy  to  w<? 
thom,  than  I  was  to  ^rm  oil)'  oilier  vf  tin-  servants 
of  the  planiiitionK. 

And  tiidi  ivhich  was  more  particular  than  all 
was,  that  though  before  I  fancied  every  one  of 
tbeoi  would  know  roc,  and  r^meinber  mc,  and 
consequently  betray  roe  and  accuse  me,  now, 
Ihougb  1  wa5  frv<|n(7ntly  among  tbero,  and  saw 
most,  if  not  all  of  them,  one  time  or  other,  nay. 
thotigh  I  rumoiubcred  several  of  tlieir  fa»%  and 
even  some  of  their  muncs,  yet  there  was  not  a 
man  of  thnm  that  ever  took  the  least  notice  ol 
me,  or  of  having  known  or  seen  me  before. 

It  would  have  Iteen  a  sinpiilnr  aatisfaetton  to 
inc  if  I  could  have  known  so  much  as  this  of  them 
before,  nnd  had  wved  me  all  the  fotigoi'.  hazard, 
And  mijsforlune  that  befcl  tnr  afterwards ;  but 
nan,  n  short-siithu-d  creature,  sees  so  little  before 
hiiu  tliHt  he  can  neither  antii-ipate  his  joys  nor 
prevent  hi<<  di&ostcrs,  be  they  ever  so  littte  a  dis- 
tance from  him. 

I  had  now  my  head  full  of  my  West  India  pro- 
jeet,  and  I  be^an  to  make  provision  for  it  aeeord- 
inifly.  I  had  a  full  nroount  of  what  European 
goods  were  most  arcoptablc  in  New  Spain  ;  and, 
to  nd<l  to  my  speed,  [  knew  that  the  Spaniards 
were  in  great  want  of  European  Koodo,  the  gal- 
leons from  Old  Spain  having  been  delayed  to  aa 
unusual  leni,'th  of  time  for  the  two  years  before. 
Upon  thiii  ai-pount,  not  having;  time,  as  I  thought, 
to  send  to  Eiiglntid  for  a  car^fo  of  such  goods  a.s 
were  mo*t  propt-r,  I  resolved  to  load  my  sloop 
with  tobacco  and  rum  (the  last  I  brought  from 
Antigua).  8n<i  e<>  away  to  Uogton  in  New  England, 
Mid  to  New  York,  and  see  if  I  could  piuk  up  a 
cargo  to  my  mind. 

Accordinpr'y  I  took  20.000  pieces  of  eight  in 
money,  and  my  sloop  laden  as  above,  and  takinj; 
my  wife  with  mo,  we  went  away.  It  was  an  odd 
and  new  thing  at  New  England  to  have  Kuch  a 
quantity  of  goods  bought  up  there  by  a  sloop  from 
Virginia,  and  especially  to  be  paid  for  in  ready 
monev,  as  I  did  for  most  of  my  goods ;  and  this 
let  all  the  trading  heads  upon  the  stretch,  to  in- 
qn"-  •■  *•  •  irid  who  I  wa.s;  to  which  they  had 
nij  and  direct  answer,  that  I  was  a  vory 

c(i'  I'lanter  in  Virginia,  and  that  was  ail 

•ny  of  uiy  men  on  board  the  sloop  could  tell  of 
m^,  and  enough  too. 

Well,  it  was  the  cause  of  much  sperulation 
among  them,  as  I  heard  at  itecond  and  third 
hands ;  some  said,  lie  is  cerl.iiiily  going  to 
Jamaica  ;  otheri  naid,  he  is  going  to  trade  with  the 
Spaniards ;  others,  that  he  is  goin^^  to  the  .South 
Sco,  and  turn  half  merchant,  naif  pirate,  on  the 
contt  of  Chili  and  Peru ;  some  one  thing,  some 
•floilier,  n»  the  meD-|i:o>isjp«  found  their  iraagina- 
lious  directml ;  hul  we  w«'nl  on  with  our  business, 
aud  ijiid  out  |-''"i'i  ...•...,.,  of  ^i(r|)t,  besides  our 
corvo  of  rum  •,  and  went  from  thence 

to  New  Yorii .  laid  out  the  rest.  i 

Tlic  chief  of  the  r.irgo  we  bought  here  was, 
fine  I'lrf't-h  broad  eli>)h,  jierge<i,  druggets,  Nor- 
wi  I'dze,  si>y«,  and  all  kindf  of  woollen  ' 

ri'  .as  also   linen  of  all  sorts,  a  very 

gr  >,  and  nearly  1,000^  in  fine  silks  of 

^         5  freighteJ,    1   rome   baclj    sufo  lo 
Vii^ginio,  toA,  mitk  wrf  little  additioa  to  my 


cargo,   began  to   prepare    for  m;    Wait 

voyupc. 

I  >Uould  have  niLntioneJ  that  I  had  DuIIt  apoo 
my  '^loop,  olid  raided  her  a  little,  to  that  I  lud 
made  her  carry  12guns,  and  fitti-HlhGr  up  for  de- 
fence, for  I  thought  she  should  not  be  attacked 
and  boarded  by  a  few  Spanish  barco  longoo,  ■ 
she  was  before ;  and  I  found  the  beocSt  of  U 
afterwards,  as  you  shall  hear. 

We  set  sail  the  beginning  of  August,  and,  •■  1 
had  twice  been  attacked  by  pirate*  io  pairing  A» 
Gulf  of  Florida,  or  among  the  Bahama  Ulauk,  1 
resolved,  though  it  was  further  about,  to  stand 
off  to  sea,  and  so  keep,  oa  1  believed  it  would  be, 
out  of  the  way  of  them. 

We  passed  the  tropic,  as  near  as  we  could 
guess,  just  where  the  famous  Sir  Wdliam  Phipn 
iisheil  up  the  ulver  from  the  Spanish  plate  wtms, 
and,  stiuiding  in  between  the  islands,  kept  our 
coujse  W.  by  8.,  keeping  under  the  isle  of  Cuba, 
and  so  running  away  trade,  as  they  call  it,  iat9 
the  great  Gulf  of  Mexico,  leaWng  the  isliuxl  cf 
Jamaica  to  the  S.  and  S.  E.,  by  this  mcaos  avgJA- 
iog,  as  I  thought,  all  the  iSpaniards  of  Cuba  cr 
the  Ilavannoh. 

As  we  passed  the  west  point  of  Cuba  thrw 
Spanish  boats  came  off  to  board  us,  as  Ihiry  had 
done  before  on  the  other  side  of  the  iaiaad ;  but 
they  found  themselven  mistaken,  we  were  tea 
many  for  them,  for  we  ran  out  our  guns,  which 
they  did  not  perceive  before,  and,  firing  three  or 
four  shot  at  them,  they  retired. 

The  next  morning  they  appeared  again,  bebg 
five  large  boats  and  n  bark,  and  gava  lu  dbassi 
but  wo  then  spread  our  Spanish  coloon,  and 
brought  to  to  fight  them,  at  which  they  ralind* 
BO  we  escaped  tiiit  danger  by  the  addltioo  of  teat 
which  we  had  mode  to  our  vessel. 

We  now  hiul  a  fair  run  for  our  port,  and,  as  I 
had  taken  very  good  directions,  1  stood  away  to 
the  north  of  St  John  d'Uloa,  aud  then  runnim 
in  for  the  shore,  found  the  place  app«iule\l  ei^ 
actly  ;  and,  going  on  shore,  I  sent  the  manut  et 
my  sloop  directly  to  the  ingenio,  where  he  found 
the  Spanwh  merchant  at  hit  hous*",  and  where  he 
dwell  like  alittle  sovereign  princ-e.  nhowcli 
him  ;  and  understanding  that  I  was  in  a 
euUr  boat  at  the  creek,  as  i;  -  ■ 
immediately  with  him,  and  brin 
niurd  from  a  villa  itot  Ikr  otT,  iu  r« 

they  were  with  me. 

They  would  have  persuaded  me  to  e<A  np  to 
their  hou«et,  and  have  stayed  t:  ^c 

night,  ordering  the  sloop  to   >i  ), 

but  I  would  not  consent  to  let  i  i 

without  me,  so  wo  went  on  bo  ' 
a.^  the  night  was  ulraoxt  run,  »!••  •. 

by  daybreak,  we  were  quite  out  of  fciglit  ot  larul. 

Here  we  began,  as  I  said  (nifore,  Un  njjcn  shop, 
and  1  found  the  Spaniards  were  t-xtreiDety  sor- 
prised  at  seeing  such  a  curpo,  I  miMn  ao  la^. 
for,  in  short,  they  hod  e*red  not  If  it  h^ul  i^ieo 
four  time*  as  much.  They  toon  raii 
contents  of  all  the  bale*  we  open'-' 
and,  with  vers  .    •  tt      ;  t 

approved  au'i  I     .         '  »      ;- . 

but,  as  they  :..iii.    ;  v 

greater  pnn-el,  th^' 
next  evening  for  ni<ir. 

However,  we  spent  th«  rttuutintlfar  <  '. 
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in  looking  over  and  making  inventories  or  invoices 
of  the  rert  of  the  cargo,  that  so  they  iiii;^ht  s«.»e  ' 
the  good^  know  the  value,  and  knuw  what  more 
money  Ihcy  had  to  bring. 

Accordinirly,  in  th<3  evening',  wc  stood  in  for 
the  shore,  and  tliey  carried  piul  of  the  oar|j:o  with 
then,  borrowing  the  bloop's  boat  to  n^ist  them ; 
and  after  they  had  lod^'nd  and  ianded  the  (,'fO'lf'i 
they  canic  on  board  a^ain.  bringing  three  of  the 
other  tnerchaiits  with  them,  wlio  were  concerriL'd 
before,  and  money  enough  to  clear  the  wliole 
ship,  ay,  and  ship  and  oil,  if  I  had  been  willing  to 
sell  her. 

To  give  them  their  due,  they  dealt  wilh  mc 
like  men  of  honour;  they  were  indeed  sensible 
that  titey  bought  everything  much  cheaper  of  me 
thoii  tlii-y  did  before  of  tile  three  merchants  of 
the  Havounah  ;  these  merchants  having  been,  as 
it  were,  the  hucli8ter«,  and  bought  them  first  of 
me,  ud  then  adv.inced,  as  I  have  said,  uIkivc  llX> 
per  cent,  upon  the  price  they  gave  mo  ;  but  yet, 
at  tile  aune  time,  I  advanced  in  the  price  much 
more  now  than  1  did  before  to  the  snJd  Spaniards, 
nor  WM  it  without  reason,  because  of  the  length 
and  rij^  of  the  voyiLge,  both  out  and  home,  which 
now  lay  wholly  upon  me. 

In  short,  I  sold  the  whole  cargo  to  them,  and 
for  which  1  received  near  *2U<),IX)0  pieces  of  eight 
in  money  besides  which,  when  they  came  on 
board  the  second  time,  they  brought  all  tlieir 
boats  louden  with  fresh  provisioos.  hogs,  sheejt, 
fowls,  sweetuteals,  &c.,  enough  for  my  whole 
voyage,  all  which  they  made  a  present  of  to  mc, 
and  thus  we  finished  our  traffic  to  our  mutual 
satisfaction,  and  purled  Miith  proiniM'S  of  farthet 
commerce,  and  with  assuroncos  on  their  part  of 
all  acts  of  friendship  and  osiistonco  Uiat  I  could 
desire,  if  an)-  disaster  sliould  bef&l  me  in  any  of 
fh— B  adventurer  ;  us  indeed  was  not  improbable, 
onuUeriog  the  strii  tness  and  severity  of  their 
eaeCom*,  in  case  any  people  were  taken  Lradirg^ 
upon  their  coasL 

I  immediately  called  a  council  with  my  little 
crew  which  way  we  should  go  back  j  the  mate 
wa*  for  beating  it  up  to  windward,  and  getting 
up  to  Jomoica  ;  but.  as  we  were  too  rich  to  run 
any  riaks,  and  were  to  take  the  bi>st  course  to  got 
safe  home,  I  thought,  and  so  did  the  master  of 
the  aloop,  that  our  best  way  was  to  coast  about 
the  bay,  and  keeping  the  shore  of  Florida  on 
board,  make  (he  shurti-sl  course  to  the  gulf,  and 
so  make  for  the  coast  of  Carokinn,  and  to  put  in 
thfr-  ir-ir.  i)^c  first  port  we  could,  and  wait  for 
BK  itkcn-of.war  that  might  be  on  the 

cti  'Tc  u»  to  the  capes. 

This  was  the  bi'st  course  wo  could  take,  and 
proved  very  safe  to  us,  excepting  that,  about  the 
Cape  of  Horido,  and  on  tlie  t^'oait  in  the  gulf, 
till  we  came  to  the  bcijjht  of  St  Augustine,  we 
were  several  times  visited  with   tlie   Spaniards' 
boroo  longos  and  small  barks,  in  hopes  of  making 
a  prize  of  us  ,  but  carrying  Spaai«h  colours  de- 1 
ceived  most  of  them,  and  u  giuid  tire  of  guns  kept  i 
tbe  rest    at  a  distance,   so  that  we  came  safe. ! 
tbough  once  or  twice  in  danger  of  being  run  on  | 
•bore  by  a  storm  of  w  ind,  I  cay.  we  came  safe 
into  Chariot  Kiver  in  Carolina.  { 

From  thence  I  found  means  to  sond  a  letter ' 
home,  with  an  account  to  my  wife  of  my  good 
aiMl  having  on  account  that  the  coast ' 


was  clear  of  pirates,  though  there  were  no  men- 
of-war  in  the  place,  I  ventured  forward,  and,  in 
short,  got  safe  nfo  the  bay  of  Chesapeak,  that 
i<  to  soy,  within  the  oapas  of  Virginia,  and 
in  a  few  days  more  to  my  own  house,  having  been 
absent  three  months  and  four  days. 

Never  did  any  vessel  on  this  side  the  world 
make  a  better  voyage  in  so  short  a  time  than  t 
made  in  this  sloop ;  for,  by  the  most  moderate 
computation,  I  cleared,  in  these  three  months, 
'25,000/.  sterling  in  ready  money,  all  the  charges  of 
the  voyages  to  Now  England  being  reckoned  up. 

Now  was  my  time  to  have  sat  iiliii  contented 
with  what  1  had  got,  if  it  was  in  the  (rawer  of 
man  to  know  when  his  good  fortune  was  at  the 
highest ;  and  more,  my  prudent  wife  gave  it  aa 
her  opinion  that  I  shoul<l  sit  down  satisfied,  and 
push  the  afioir  no  farther,  and  earnestly  persuaded 
me  to  do  so  ;  but  I  ilmt  had  a  door  open,  as  t 
thought,  to  immense  treasure,  that  had  found  the 
way  to  have  a  stream  of  the  golden  rivers  of 
Mexico  (low  into  my  plantation  of  N'irginia,  and 
saw  no  hazards  more  than  what  were  common  to 
all  such  things  in  the  prosecution;  I  say,  to  me 
thcie  tilings  looked  with  another  face,  and  I 
dreiamed  of  nothing  but  millions  and  hundreds  of 
thousands ;  so,  contrary  to  all  moderate  measurea, 
I  pushed  on  for  another  voyage,  nnd  laid  up  a 
stock  of  all  sorts  of  goods  that  I  could  get  toge- 
ther proper  for  the  trade:  I  did  not  indeed  go 
again  to  New  England,  for  I  had  by  this  time  a 
very  good  cargo  corae  from  England,  pursuant  to 
a  commission  I  had  sent  several  months  before ; 
so  that,  in  short,  my  cargo,  according  to  tbe  in- 
voiee  now  made  out,  amounted  to  above  ]0,UX)L 
sterling  tlrst  i^ost,  and  was  a  cargo  so  sorted,  and 
so  well  bought,  that  I  expected  to  have  advanced 
Upon  them  much  more  in  proportion  than  I  hod 
done  in  the  cargo  before. 

With  these  expectations  we  began  our  second 
voyage  in  April,  being  about  live  months  after 
our  return  from  the  first ;  we  had  not  indeed  the 
some  good  speed,  even  in  our  beginning,  as  we 
bad  at  first ;  for,  though  we  stood  off  to  sea  about 
GO  leagues,  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  tbe 
pirates,  yet  we  had  not  been  above  live  days  at 
sea  but  we  were  visited  and  rifled  by  two  pirate 
barks,  who,  being  bound  to  the  northward,  that 
is  to  say,  the  bonks  of  Newfoundland,  took  away 
all  our  provisions,  and  ail  our  animuiiition  and 
small  arnru,  and  left  us  very  ill  provided  (o  pursue 
our  voyage ;  and,  it  being  sn  near  home,  we 
thought  it  advisable  to  come  about,  and  stand  in 
for  the  capes  again,  to  restore  our  condition,  and 
furnish  ourselves  with  stores  of  all  kinds  for  our 
voyage  ;  this  took  us  up  about  ten  days,  and  we 
put  to  sea  again ;  as  for  our  cargo,  the  piratee 
did  not  meddle  with  it,  being  all  bale  goods,  which 
they  hod  no  present  use  for,  aud  knew  not  what 
to  do  with,  if  they  had  them. 

We  met  with  no  other  adventure  worth  naming 
till,  by  the  snine  course  that  we  had  steered  be- 
fore, we  cnrae  into  the  Gulf  of  .Mexico ;  and  the 
first  misfortune  we  met  with  here  was,  Ihni.  on 

the  back  of  Cuba,  crossii'-   ' '■=  the  point  of 

thcTerro  Firmn,  on  the  ■  .iian.  we  had 

sight   of  the  tlota  of  N  ihatis,  ofthe 

ships  whicii  come  from  Curthngi-na  or  I'orto 
Bvilo,  and  go  to  tbe  Havanuah,  in  order  to  pur- 
sue their  voyage  to  Europe. 
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Tlipy  had  wiih  them  one  Spaniih  man-nr-war 
and  thrw!  frig^atPS ;  two  of  the  frif?atC9  gave  us 
chase;  but,  it  being  just  at  the  shutting  in  of 
the  diiy,  wa  soon  lost  sight  of  them,  and,  standing 
to  the  north,  cross  tlio  bay  of  Mexico,  us  if  we 
were  going  to  the  mouth  of  Missitsippi,  they  lost 
us  quite,  and  in  a  few  days  more  we  made  the 
bottom  of  the  bav,  being  the  port  we  were  bound 
for. 

We  «loo4l  in,  as  usual,  in  the  night,  and  gave 
notice  to  our  frionda ;  but  instead  of  their  former 
madinvss  to  come  on  board,  lhi;y  gave  us  notice 
Uiat  we  h;id  been  seen  in  the  buy,  and  tiint 
notice  of  us  Was  (jiven  at  Vera  Cru/.  and  at  other 
places,  and  that  several  frigates  were  in  quest  of 
lu,  and  thjit  three  more  would  be  oruiziog  the 
next  morning  ia  search  of  us. 

We  could  not  coticctvc  how  this  eould  be  ;  but 
we  wore  afterwards  told  that  those  ihroc  frigates 
having  lost  sight  of  us  in  the  ui);lit,  )iud  made  in 
for  the  abore,  aiid  had  given  the  uJarai  uf  ua  as  of 
priv;itecrs. 

Be  that  as  it  would,  we  had  nothint;  to  do  but 
to  consider  what  course  to  tako  immediately. 
The  Spanish  mitrohauls'  aiivice  wan  very  good  if 
wc  hitd  taken  it,  uaraely,  to  have  untadcn  as 
mauy  of  our  bales  as  wc  could  that  very  uight, 
by  the  help  of  our  boat  and  their  cunoes,  and  1<» 
make  the  best  of  our  way  in  the  morning  to  the 
north  of  the  gulf,  and  take  our  fate, 

Tliis  my  nkippcr,  or  master,  thought  very  well 
of,  but,  when  we  began  to  put  it  in  execution,  wp 
wero  so  confused,  aod  in  such  a  hurry,  being  not 
resolved  what  course  to  take,  that  we  could  not 
get  out  above  sixteen  balu»  of  idl  aurU  of  goods 
boforc  it  began  to  be  too  light,  and  it  behoved  us 
to  sail ;  at  last  the  master  propotied  a  medium, 
which  was,  that  I  should  go  on  shore  in  the  next 
boat,  in  which  iverc  five  bales  of  goods  more,  and 
tfa&t  1  should  star  on  shore,  if  the  Spanish  mer- 
chants would  undertake  to  conceal  me,  and  let 
them  go  to  f<«u  and  toko  their  chance. 

Tile  Spontsn  merchants  readily  undertook  to 
protect  mc,  especially  it  being  bo  ensy  to  have  me 
pass  for  a  natural  ijpaniard,  and  so  they  took  me 
OD  shore  with  tweuty-one  boles  of  my  goods,  and 
the  sloop  stood  off  to  sea.  If  they  met  with  any 
eoomics,  they  were  to  stand  in  for  tlie  shore  the 
next  night,  and  wc  failed  not  to  look  will  out  for 
them,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  the  next  day  they 
were  discovered  and  ohiiscd  by  two  Spjuiish  fri- 
gates ;  they  stood  from  them,  ami  the  sloop  be- 
ing an  fjxccHeut  sailer,  gained  so  much  that  they 
would  certainly  have  been  clear  of  them  when 
night  c^imc  on,  but  a  small  picaroon  of  a  sloop 
kept  them  company  in  spite  of  all  they  rould  do, 
and  two  or  three  times  offored  to  engage  them, 
thereby  to  givo  time  to  t\»^  rest  to  come  up;  but 
the  sloop  kept  her  way,  and  gave  them  a  cha^e  { 
of  three  days  and  nights,  and  having  a  fresh  gale 
of  wind  at  S.  W.  till  she  made  the  Rio  Grand, 
or.  as  the  French  call  it.  the  LVIisVisdppi,  and  there 
finding  no  remedy,  th<\v  ran  the  xssel  nn  shore, 
not  fiir  from  the  fort  which  the  ijpnninrds  call 
Hensaiola.  garrisoned  at  that  time  with  French  I 
Our  m<'n  would  have  entered  the  river  as  a  port, 
but  having  no  pilot,  and  the  current  of  the  river 
being  strong  against  them,  the  sloop  ran  on  shore, 
and  the  men  khificd  as  well  as  they  could  in  their 


I      I  was  now  in   a  very  odd  cooditioa 

though  my  circumstances  were  in  one  tense 

happy,  namely,  that   (  was  in  the  hands  of  nw 

'  friends,  for  such  really  they  were,  and  so  faithful, 

that  nn   men  could   have  been  more  carefol  of 

I  their  own  safety  than  they  were  of  mine ;  and 

that  which  added  to  the  comfort  of  my  new  cos^ 

I  ditioD  was  the  produce  of  ray  goods,  which  weiv 

I  gotten  on  shore  by  their  own  advice  and  directioo, 

which  was  a  fund  sufficient  to  maintain  me  witb 

them  as  long  as  I  could  be  supptosed  to  stay  there} 

and  tho  first  morchont  to  whose  bouse  I  wot 

I  assured  me.  Ihnt  he  would  give  me  credit  far 

.  20,(XX)  pieces  of  eight,  if  1  had  occasion  for  it 

My  greatt?st  affliction  was,  that  I  knew  not  hov 
I  to  convey  news  to  my  wife  of  my  present  Mndi- 
tion,  and  how,  among  the  many  mbfortuncs  tt 
the  voyage,  I  was  yet  safe,  and  in  good  hards. 

But  there  was  no  rpme<ly  for  *hi*  port  but  the 
great  universal  cure  of  all  incuraUo  sorrows,  vib 
patience ;  and  indeed  I  had  a  great  deal  of  rwi 
son.  not  for  patienc*  only,  but  thookntlness.  if  1 
had  known  the  circumstances  whii-h    1  shottki 
have  bivn  reduced   to,  if  I  had   fallen   into  Ibf 
,  hands  of  ihc  Spaniards^  the  best  of  which  thai 
I  I  i-ou1<l  reasonably  have  espccied,  hod  t>ecn,  to 
1  have  been  sent  to  tho  mines,   or,   which  wiu  tea 
thniismd  times  worse,  the  inquisition  ;  or,  if  I  hod 
escaped  the  Spaniards,  as  my  men  in  the  >l»op 
did,  the  hardships  they  were  exposed  to,  the  dan- 
gers they  were  in,  and  the  miserio*  th^v  sufferwl, 
were  still  worse,  in   wandcriiu  -.ivoges, 

and  the  more  sjivage  French,  v  "d  and 

stripped  thom,  instead  of  rclievi:.,  .....  -•pplymf 
I  hum  in  their  Ion;;  wildeniess  journey  orer  tw 
mountains,  till  they  reached  the  S.  W.  parts  «f 
Snulh  Carolina,  a  journey  which  indpe<l  ilrtrrm 
to  have  an  account  to  be  given  of  it  by  itcclfi 
1  s.iy,  nil  these  things,  had  I  known  of  th'tn, 
would  have  let  mo  see  that  I  had  a  great  deal  "( 
reason,  not  only  to  be  patient  under  my  preaurt 
circiimstoncos,  but  s.-ilistied  and  ihonkflil. 

Here,  as  1  sold,  my  patron,  tho  merchant,  en* 
tertained  roe  like  a  prince ;  ho  mode  ray  taktf 
bis  peculiar  care ;  and,  while  we  were  in  uqr 
expectation  of  the  sloop  being  tr-'  "  —•  '  '  -  --M 
into  Vera  Cruz,  he  kept  me  r 
house  In  a  wood,  where  he  k"-; 
oil  soits  of  American  birds,  and  out  of  wiiii-h  ha 
yearly  sent  some  as  presents  to  his  triends  in  Old 
Spoin. 

This  retreat  was  necessary,  lest,  if  the  sI-m* 
should  be  taken  and  brought  into  Vera  Crux,  anil 
the  men  be  brought  in  prisoners,  they  should  ba 
templed  to  give  an  account  of  me  as  fhclr  xqaefw 
cargo  or  merchant,  and  where  both  I  and  Um 
twcnty-ono  bales  of  goods  were  84-at  on  sbore. 
As  for  the  goods,  bo  made  sure  work  with  them, 
for  they  were  all  oik'jhxJ,  taken  out  of  the  b*V«, 
and  separated,  and,  being  mixed  with  o«t 
European  goods  which  came  by  the  gall< 
were  made  up  in  ikew  packages,  ami  sent 
Mexico  in  several  parcels,  some  to  one 
some  to  another ;  so  that  it  was  impossible 
have  found  them  out,  even  if  they  had  hail  la> 
formation  of  thcra. 

In  this  posture,  and  in  apprehenston  of 
bad  news  of  the  sleop,  1  remained  at  the  wllo.  or 
houte  in  the  vale,  for  so  they  called  it,  ohool  Aw 
weeks ;  I  Iwd  two  acgroos  appointed  to  wait  oa 
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me,  one  of  whom  wm  my  purveyor,  Or  my  cook, 
the  olher  my  valet ;  ond  my  friend,  the  master  of 
all,  camn  constantly  everj-  evening  to  visit  and 
lup  with  me,  when  wc  walked  out  toffcther  into 
th<?  oviary,  which  wa.s,  of  its  kind,  the  most  bcau- 
tiftil  thing  that  ever  I  »aw  in  the  world. 

After  above  five  weeks'  rclrcnt  of  this  kind,  he 
had  ^ood  intelligence  of  the  fnte  of  the  .sloop,  viz. 
that  the  two  frigates  and  a  sloop  hod  chased  her 
tiU  the  ran  on  ground  near  the  fort  of  Pensucola, 
thut  they  »aw  her  stranded  and  broke  in  pieces  by 
the  force  of  the  wave*,  the  men  making  their 
escape  in  their  boat.  This  news  was  brought,  it 
seenu,  by  the  said  frigates  to  La  Vera  Cruz, 
where  my  friend  went  on  purpose  to  be  fully  in- 
formed,  and  received  the  account  from  one  of  the 
captains  of  the  frigates,  and  discoursed  with  him 
at  Isi^  about  iL 

I  was  better  plea.ted  with  the  loss  of  the  sloop 
and  all  my  cargo,  the  men  being  got  on  shore  and 
escaping,  than  I  should  have  been  with  the  saving 
the  whole  cargo  if  the  men  hud  fiillcn  inio  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniardn.  for  now  I  was  safe,  where- 
as then,  it  being'  suppowd  they  would  have  been 
(breed  to  some  diBcovery  about  uie,  I  nmst  have 
fled,  and  should  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  have 
made  my  escape,  even  with  all  that  my  friends 
could  have  done  for  me  too. 

But  now  1  was  perfectly  easy,  and  my  friend, 
who  thought  coniininf^  me  at  tlie  house  in  the 
vale  no  longer  needful,  brought  me  publicly  home 
to  his  dwelling-house  oc  a  merchant  come  from 
Old  Spain  by  the  lust  g-dlcons,  and  who,  having 
b«cn  at  Mexico,  was  come  to  reside  with  him. 

Here  I  was  dressed  like  a  Spanianl  of  the  bett.^r 
sort,  hud  throe  negroes  f/i  attend  me,  aud  was 
caJV^d  Don  Ferdinand  de  Villa  Morcsa,  in  Cas- 
tOia  Feja,  that  is  to  say,  lo  Old  Castile. 

Here  I  bad  nothing  to  do  but  to  valk  about, 
and  ride  out  into  the  woods,  and  come  home  again 
to  enjoy  Ihe  plea»anti  st  and  most  agreeable  re- 
tirement in  the  world;  for  certainly  no  men  in 
the  world  live  in  such  splendour,  and  wallow  in 
surh  inimcuse  treasures,  as  the  merchants  of  this 
place. 

They  live,  as  I  have  said,  in  a  kind  of  country 
retreat  at  their  xillas,  or,  as  we  would  call  them 
in  Virginia,  their  plantations,  and,  as  they  call 
(heui,  their  ingeatos.  where  the;  niaie  their  in- 
digo and  their  sugars ;  but  they  have  also  houses 
and  warehouses  at  Vera  Cruz,  where  they  go 
twice  a  year,  when  the  galleons  arrive  from  Old 
Sp.iin,  and  when  these  galleons  re-lode  for  their 
return ;  and  it  was  atirprising  to  me,  when  I  went 
to  La  Vera  Cruz  with  them,  tu  sec  what  prodigious 
consignments  they  had  from  lUeir  eorrespoudenLs 
in  Old  Spain,  and  with  what  dhpatch  they  ma- 
aa^ed  them  ;  fur  no  sooner  were  the  cases,  pack- 
ages, and  bales  of  European  goods  brought  into 
their  warehouses,  but  they  were  opened,  and  re- 
packed by  porters  and  packers  of  their  own,  that 
IB  to  say,  negroes  and  Indian  servants ;  and 
being  made  up  into  new  bales  and  separate  par- 
eels,  were  all  dispatched  again,  by  horses,  for 
Mexico,  and  directed  to  thetr  several  merchants 
there,  and  the  roinuinder  curried  home,  njt  above, 
to  the  ingcnio,  where  they  lived,  which  was  near 
thirty  Eogliih  miles  from  Vera  Crux,  so  that,  in 
about  twenty  days,  their  warehouses  were  again 
enthpoly  free  :  at  La  Vera  Crux,  all  their  busincsa 


was  over  there,  and  they  nod  all  their  servants 
retired ;  for  they  stayed  no  longer  thorn  than 
needs  must,  because  of  the  unheoithiness  of  the 
air. 

After  the"  gr>ods  wore  thus  dispatched,  it  was 
equally  surprising  to  see  how  soon,  and  with 
what  exactness,  the  merchants  of  Mexico,  to 
whom  tho.se  cargoes  were  sepamtely  consigned, 
made  the  return,  and  how  it  eamc  all  in  silver  or 
in  gold,  so  that  their  warehouses,  in  a  few  months, 
were  piled  np,  even  to  the  ceiling,  with  chests  of 
pieces  of  eight,  and  with  bars  of  silver. 

it  is  impossible  to  describe,  in  the  narrow 
compass  of  this  work,  with  what  exactness  and 
order,  and  yet  with  how  little  hurry,  and  not  the 
least  confusion,  everything  was  done,  and  how 
Voon  a  weight  of  business  of  such  iniportuncu  and 
Value  was  negotiated  and  finished,  the  goods  re- 
packed, invoices  mode,  and  everything  dispatched 
tmd  gone  ;  so  that,  in  about  live  weeks,  all  the 
goods  they  had  received  from  Europe  by  the 
gjilleons  were  disposed  of,  and  entered  in  their 
journals,  to  the  proper  account  of  their  mer- 
chants, (o  whom  they  were  respectively  con- 
signed ;  from  thence  they  had  b<K)k- keepers,  who 
drew  oat  Ihe  invoices  and  wrote  the  letters, 
which  the  merchant  himself  only  read  over  and 
signed,  and  then  other  hands  copied  all  again  iulo 
other  books. 

I  can  give  no  estimate  o  the  value  of  the 
several  consignments  tlicy  received  by  that  flota  ; 
but  I  remember  that  when  the  galleons  went  bark 
they  shipped  on  board,  at  several  times,  1,. ^00,000 
pieces  of  eight  in  specie,  besides  IHO  bales  or  ba;»8 
of  cochmfal,  and  about  ;XX)  bales  of  indig'),  but 
they  were  so  modest  that  they  said  this  was  for 
themselves  and  their  friends  ;  that  i»  to  say,  the 
stivcrdi  merchants  of  Mexico  consigned  large 
quantities  of  bullion  to  them  to  ship  on  board 
and  consign  according  to  their  order;  but  then  I 
know  also,  that,  for  all  that,  Ihcy  were  allowed 
coiimiission,  so  that  their  gain  was  verj'  consider, 
able  even  that  way  also. 

I  had  boon  with  them  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  and 
came  back  again  before  we  came  to  an  account 
for  the  goods  which  I  had  brought  on  shore  in  the 
21  bales,  which,  by  the  account  we  brought  them 
(leaving  a  piece  of  everything  to  be  governed  by 
our  last  market),  amounted  to  8,570  pieces  of 
eight,  till  which  money  my  friend,  for  so  I  must 
now  call  him,  brought  me  in  specie,  and  cimsi-d 
his  negroes  to  pile  them  up  In  one  comer  of  my 
apartment ;  so  that  I  was  indeed  still  very  rich, 
all  thingv  considered. 

There  was  a  bale  which  I  had  caused  to  be 
packed  np  on  purpose  in  Virginia,  and  which,  in- 
deed, I  had  written  for  from  England,  being 
chiefly  of  fine  English  broad-cloths,  silk,  silk- 
druggets,  and  line  stuffs  of  several  kinds,  with 
some  very  fine  Ilollimds,  which  I  set  apart  for 
presents  as  I  <>hould  lincl  occasion ;  and  as,  what- 
ever hurry  1  was  in  at  cnrr)'ing  the  21  bales  of 
goods  on  shore,  I  did  not  forget  to  let  this  bole  be 
one  of  them,  so,  when  we  came  to  a  sale  for  the 
rest,  I  tnld  (hem  that  this  was  a  pack  with 
clothes  and  neeessiiries  for  my  own  wearing  and 
uw,  and  so  desired  it  might  not  be  optrned  with 
the  rest,  which  was  accordingly  observed,  and 
that  bale  or  pock  was  brought  into  my  apart- 
incut. 
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Tills  bale  was,  in  general,  madfi  up  of  several 
smaller  bolcg.  which  I  had  direcfea,  so  that  I 
might  have  room  to  matie  presents,  equally  sorted, 
as  the  circumstance  nii);ht  direct  tnc.  Hoivever, 
they  were  all  considerable,  and  1  rcM^koiiud  the 
whole  bole  cost  me  nearly  200A  sterling  iii  Etijj:- 
land ;  and.  thouRh  my  present  circumstances  re- 
quired some  limits  to  my  bounty  in  makinf;  prv^ 
tents,  yet  the  obligalion  I  was  under  being  so 
much  greater,  especially  to  this  friendly  g^-nerous 
Spaniard.  I  thought  I  could  not  do  better  than, 
by  opening  two  of  the  smaller  bales,  join  tht>m 
together,  and  make  my  gift  something  suitable  to 
loy  boaefactor,  and  to  the  respect  he  had  shown 
me;  accordingly  I  took  two  bales,  and,  laying 
the  goods  together,  the  contents  were  us  fol- 
lows : — 

Two  pieces  of  fine  English  broad-cloth,  the 
finest  that  could  be  got  in  London,  diWdcd, 
as  was  that  which  1  gave  to  (he  governor  at 
the  Havannah,  into  fine  crimson  Id  grain, 
fine  light  mixtures,  and  fine  black. 

Four  pieces  of  fine  Holland  of  7s.  to  8s.  per  cll 
in  London. 

Twelve  pieces  of  fine  silk  drugget  and  diuroys 
for  men's  wear. 

Six  pieces  of  broad  silks,  two  damasks,  two 
brocaded  silks,  uud  two  mautuus. 

With  a  box  of  ribands  and  a  box  of  lace.  The 
last  cost  about  4U/.  sterling  in  England. 

This  handsome  parcel  I  laid  open  in  my  apart- 
ment, and  hronglit  him  up  stairs  one  morning 
on  pretence  to  drink  cbocolatp  with  mo,  which  he 
ordmarily  did,  when,  as  we  drank  chocolate,  and 
were  merry,  1  s<ud  to  him,  though  1  had  sold  liim 
almost  all  my  cargo  and  taken  his  money,  yet 
the  truth  was  that  I  ought  not  to  have  sold  them 
to  him,  but  to  have  laid  them  all  at  his  feet,  for 
that  it  was  to  his  direction  I  owed  the  having 
•oything  saved  at  all. 

He  smiled,  and,  with  a  great  deal  of  friendship 
in  his  face,  told  me  that  not  to  have  paid  me  for 
them  would  have  been  to  have  plundered  a  ship- 
wi^ck,  which  had  been  worse  than  to  have  rob- 
bed an  hospital. 

At  last  I  told  him  I  had  two  requests  to  make 
to  him  which  must  not  be  denied.  1  told  him  I 
had  a  small  present  to  make  him  which  I  would 
give  him  a  reason  why  he  should  not  refuse  to 
accept ;  and  the  second  request  I  would  make 
after  the  first  wtut  granted.  He  said  he  would 
have  accepted  my  presicnt  from  me  if  I  hud  not 
been  under  a  disaster  ;  but,  as  it  was,  it  would  be 
cruel  and  ungenerous.  But  I  told  him  he  was 
obliged  to  hear  my  reason  for  his  accepting  it. 
Then  I  told  him  that  this  parc4.>l  was  made  up 
for  him  by  name  by  my  wife  and  I  in  Virginia, 
and  his  name  set  on  the  marks  of  the  bole,  uud 
accordingly  I  showed  him  the  marks,  which  was 
indeed  on  one  of  the  bales,  but  I  had  doubled  it 
now  (as  above),  so  that  1  told  him  these  were  his 
owp  proper  goods ;  and,  in  short,  I  pressed  him 
■o  to  receive  them  that  hq  made  a  bow,  and  I 
■aid  no  Diorc,  but  ordered  my  negro,  that  is  to 
say,  his  negro,  that  waited  on  mc,  to  carry  them 
all  except  the  two  boxes  into  his  apartments,  but 
would  not  let  him  see  the  particulars  till  they  were 
all  carried  away. 

Adcr  he  woe  gone  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
be  come  in  raWng,  and  almost  swearing,  and  in  a 


great  passion ;  but  I  could  easily  sec  bo  was  tv- 
ceedingly  plca<cd;  and  tdd  roe.  had  he  kno«» 
the   particulars,   he   would  never   han-'  «iiff.r.,4 
them  to  have  gone  as  he  did,  and  at 
very  some  compliment  that  the  gov  ■  c 

Havannah  used,  vir..,  that  it  was  a  prc&cut  iit,  la 
a  viceroy  of  .Mexico  rather  than  for  him. 

When  he  hud  done  he  then  '.  rtntm- 

bered   I  had  two  renucsis  to  ihatou 

was  not  to  he  told  till  after  fh..  ,, .o«  ...Lr  craat(4, 
and  he  hoped  now  I  had  something  to  a^  of  hin 
that  was  eouol  to  the  obligation  I  had  laid  upon 
him. 

I  told  him  I  know  tt  was  not  the  cottois  in 
Spain  for  a  stranger  to  make  present*  to  tbe 
ladJL's,  and  that  I  would  not  io  the  least  dmibt 
but  that,  whatever  the  ladies  of  his  baily  re- 
quired as  proper  for  their  use,  he  would  appro- 
priate to  tnt-m  as  he  thonglil  fit ;  but  that  thrre 
were  two  little  boxes  in   the   fiarrc'  nv 

wife,  with  her  own  hand,  had  dir 
ladies;  and  I  bogged  he  would  be  pi<',i9<.ij,  <,i>i> 
his  own  hand,  to  give  them  in  my  wife's  nniii^ 
as  directed ;  that  I  was  only  the  ineMengrr,  fc*t 
lliat  I  could  not  be  honest  if  I  did  not  ttochaws 
the  (rust  reposed  in  rac. 

Those  were  the  two  boxes  of  ribands  aid 
lace,  which,  knowing  the  nicety  of  the  ladiaa  ia 
Spain,  or  rather  of  the  Spaniards  about  ihtir 
women,  I  had  made  my  wife  pack  up,  and  diraoiad 
with  her  own  hand,  as  I  have  said. 

He  smiled,  and  told  me  it  was  irac  the  Spa- 
niards did  not  ordinarily  admit  so  much  frcrdiMi 
among  the  women  oi*  other  nations;  bat  he 
hoped  (he  said)  I  would  not  think  the  Spaniardf 
thought  all  their  wonwn  whores, or  *'■'  •  -"  '^-i- 
nianis  were  jealous  of  their  wivr5 
my  present,  since  he  had  agreed  to  i, 

I  should  have  the  direction  of  what  yvt  I 
pleased  to  his  wife  and  daughters ,  for  he  hid 
three  daughters. 

Here  I  strained  courtesies  again,  and  told  liim 
by  no  means,  I  would  direct  nothing  of  thAt  kind, 
1  only  bejiged  that  he  would  with  his  own  hsad 
present  to  ins  donna,  or  lady,  the  pre8<i'nt  de> 
signed  her  by  my  wife,  and  that  he  would  prcstat 
it  in  her  name,  now  living  in  Virginia,  lie  wsl 
extremely  pleased  with  the  nicety  t  used,  nod  I 
Kiw  him  present  it  to  her  accordingly,  and  utSlM 
see,  at  the  opening  of  it,  that  she  wu.*  ekimsii^ 
pleased  with  the  present  itself,  as  indeed  ihe 
might  very  well  be;  for  in  that  country  it  «•» 
worth  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money. 

Though  I  was  used  with  an  uncommon  (He^id^ 
ship  before,  and  nothing  could  well  be  dotiisd 
more,  yet  the  grateful  sense  I  showed  of  It,  h 
the  magnificence  of  this  present,  was  iM»t  loA 
and  the  whole  family  appeared  sensible  of  it ;  s» 
that  I  must  allow  that  presents,  where  they  att 
be  made  in  such  a  manner,  are  not  without  thft^f 
influence,  where  the  persons  were  not  at  all  BKr> 
ceuary,  either  before  or  after. 

I  had  here  now  a  most  happy  and  comfortabb 
retreat,  though  it  was  a  kind  of  on  exile;  h«» 
I  enjoyed  everything  I  could  think  of  that  wis 
agreeable  and  pleasant,  except  only  a  liberty  of 
going  home,  which,  for  that  reason,  perhaps,  wjs 
the  only  thing  I  desired  in  the  world;  for  tin 
grief  of  one  absent  comfort  is  oftentimes  oapabb 
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of  embittering  all  the  other  enjoyments  Id  ttie 
wor1<L 

Here  I  enjoyed  the  moments  which  I  had  never 
before  kjiown  how  to  employ,  I  mcaD,  that  here 
I  learned  to  look  bock  upon  a  Innx  ill-spent  life, 
blessed  with  influite  udvontjige,  wlu4.'b  1  had  no 
heiirt  (riven  me  till  now  to  make  use  of,  and  hi^re 
I  found  just  reScctlona  were  the  utmoBt  felicity 
of  human  life. 

Here  I  wrote  these  memoirs,  having  to  add  to 
the  pleasure  of  looking  back  with  due  reHections 
the  bcnoiit  of  a  violent  lit  of  the  gout,  whifh,  mi 
it  ii  allowed  by  most  people,  rlciirs  the  hend,  re- 
stores the  memory,  anil  qualifies  us  to  mnkc  the 
most,  and  just,  und  useful  remarks  upon  our  own 
actions. 

Perhaps,  when  T  nrrote  these  things  down,  I  did 
not  foresee  that  the  writinip  of  our  own  stories 
would  be  60  muoh  the  fnshion  in  England,  or  so 
agreeable  to  others  to  read,  as  1  find  custom  and 
the  humour  of  the  times  has  caused  it  to  bo ;  tf 
any  oue  that  reads  my  story,  pleases  to  make  the 
same  just  reflections,  which  I  acknowledge  I 
ought  to  have  made,  he  will  reap  the  benefit  of 
my  misfortunps,  perhaps,  more  than  I  have  done 
myself;  it  is  evident,  by  a  long  series  of  ehan);c8 
and  turns,  which  have  appeared  in  the  narrow 
compass  of  one  private  mean  person's  life,  that 
the  history  of  men's  lives  may  be  mntiy  ways 
made  useful  and  iostntctlng  to  those  who  read 
them,  if  moral  and  rcHpious  improvement  and 
reflections  are  made  by  those  that  write  them.      ! 

There  remains  many  things  in  the  course  of 
this  unhappy  life  of  nunc,  though  I  have  left  so 
IHtle  a  part  of  it  to  speak  of,  (hat  is  worth  giving 
&  targe  and  dbtlnct  account  of,  and  which  gives 
room  for  just  reflections  of  a  kind  which  I  have 
not  made  yet ;  particularly  I  think  it  just  to  add 
how,  in  collecting  the  various  changes  and  turns 
of  my  aflfairs,  1  saw,  clearer  than  ever  I  had 
done  before,  how  an  invincible,  over-ruling  power, 
a  hand  influenced  from  above,  governs  all  our 
actions  of  every  kind,  limits  all  our  destigns, 
and  orders  the  events  of  cverytliing  relating  to 
u& 

And  from  this  observation  It  necessarily  oc- 
curred to  me  how  just  it  wos  that  we  should 
pay  the  homage  of  all  events  to  him  ;  that,  as  he 
guided,  and  had  even  inndc  the  chain  of  cause 
and  consequences,  whii-h  nature  in  pcnerol 
strictly  obeyed,  so  to  him  should  be  given  the 
honour  of  all  events,  the  consequences  of  those 
causes,  as  the  flrst  mover  and  maker  of  all 
things. 

1,  who  had  hitherto  lived,  as  might  be  truly 
said,  without  God  in  the  world,  begun  now  to  see 
farther  into  all  those  things  than  1  hud  ever  yet 
been  capable  of  before,  and  this  broujiht  me  at 
lost  to  took  with  shame  and  blushes  upon  such  a 
courrc  of  wickedness  as  I  Iiad  gone  through  in 
the  world :  1  had  been  bred  indeed  to  nothing  of 
cither  religious  or  moral  knowledge  ;  whut  I  hod 
gained  of  cither,  was,  flrsf,  by  the  little  time  of 
civil  life  which  I  lived  in  Scotland,  where  my  ab- 


horrence of  the  wickedness  of  my  captain  and 
comrade,  and  some  sober  religious  company  1 
f«ll  into,  first  gave  me  some  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  and  showed  me  the  beauty  of  a  sober, 
rcliginuB  life,  though,  with  my  leaving  that 
country,  it  soon  left  me  too ;  or,  secondly,  the 
luodfst  hints  and  just  n-flcctions  of  my  steward, 
whom  I  called  my  tutor,  who  was  a  man  of  sin- 
cere religion,  good  principles,  and  u  real  true 
penitent  for  his  post  miscarriages :  O  I  hod  ] 
with  him  sincerely  repented  of  what  was  past,  I 
had  Dot  for  twenty-four  years  together  lived  a 
life  of  levity  and  iirofligate  wicketlncss  after  it. 

But  hero  I  had  (as  I  said)  leisure  to  reflect, 
and  tn  repent,  and  to  call  to  mind  things  past, 
and  with  a  just  detestation  learn,  as  Job  says,  to 
abhor  myself  in  dust  and  ashes. 

It  is  with  this  temper  that  I  have  written  my 
story  ;  I  would  have  all  that  design  to  read  it, 
prepare  to  do  so  with  the  tempfr  of  jH>nitcnts  ; 
and  remember,  with  how  much  advantage  they 
moke  their  penitent  reflections  at  home  under 
the  merciful  dispositions  of  Providence  in  peace, 
plenty,  and  case,  rather  than  abroad,  under  tho 
discipline  of  a  transported  criminal,  as  my  wife 
and  my  tutor,  or  under  the  miseries  and  dis- 
tresses of  a  shipwrecked  wanderer,  as  my  skipper, 
or  captain  of  the  sloop,  who  (as  1  hear)  died  a 
very  great  penitent,  labouring  in  the  deserts  and 
mountains  to  And  his  way  home  to  \'irginia  by 
the  way  of  Carolina,  whither  the  rest  of  the  crew 
reached,  after  inGoite  dangers  and  hurdt>hipN  ;  or 
in  exile,  however  favourably  circumstanced  as 
mine.  In  absence  from  my  family,  and  for  some 
time  in  no  probable  view  of  ever  seeing  them  any 
more. 

Such  ( I  say")  tnny  repent  with  advantage  ;  but 
how  few  arc  they  that  seriously  luok  in  till  their 
wav  is  hedged  up,  and  they  haw  no  other  way  to 
look. 

Here  ( I  say)  I  had  leisure  to  repent ;  how  tut 
it  pleases  God  to  give  the  grace  of  repentance 
where  he  gives  the  opportunity  of  it,  b  not  for 
rac  to  say  of  myself ;  it  is  sufficient  that  I  recom- 
mend it  to  all  that  read  this  story,  that,  when 
they  iind  their  Uvcs  come  up  in  any  degree  to  any 
similitude  of  cases,  tliey  will  inquire  by  me,  and 
a!«k  themselves,  is  not  this  tho  time  to  repent? 
Perhaps  the  answer  may  touch  them. 

1  have  only  to  odd  what  was  then  written, 
that  my  kind  friend  the  Spaniard  finding  no 
other  method  presented  for  conveying  mo  to  my 
home,  that  is  to  my,  to  Virginia,  got  a  licencn 
for  me  to  come  in  the  next  galleons  as  a  Spanish 
merchant  to  Cadiz,  where  (arrived  safe  with  ah 
my  treasure,  for  ho  snfTcrcd  nic  to  be  at  no  ex- 
poDses  in  his  house  ;  and  froin  Cadiz  I  soon  got 
my  passage  on  board  an  English  merchant  ship 
for  London,  from  whence  I  scot  an  account  of 
my  adventures  to  my  wife,  and  where,  in  about 
Rvc  months  more,  she  came  over  to  me,  leaving, 
with  full  sntiBfaction,  the  management  of  all  our 
affairs  in  Virginia  in  tho  some  foithfid  hands  as 
before. 
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PREFACE. 


The  world  is  so  taken  up  of  late  with  novels  and  romances,  that  it  will  be  hard  for  a 
private  history  to  be  taken  for  genuine,  where  the  names  and  other  circumstances  of 
the  person  ar6  concealed ;  and  on  this  account  we  must  be  content  to  haye  the  reader 
to  pot  his  own  opinion  upon  the  ensuing  sheets,  and  take  it  just  as  he  pleases. 

The  author  is  here  supposed  to  be  writing  her  own  history ;  and  in  the  very  be- 
ginning of  her  account  she  gives  the  reasons  why  she  thinks  fit  to  conceal  her  true 
name,  after  which  there  is  no  occasion  to  say  any  more  about  that. 

It  b  true  that  the  original  of  this  story  is  put  into  new  words,  and  the  style  of  the 
tamooB  lady  we  here  speak  of  is  a  little  altered ;  particularly,  she  is  made  to  tell  her 
own  tale  in  modester  words  than  she  told  it  at  first;  the  copy  which  came  first  to  hand 
having  been  written  in  language  more  like  one  still  in  Newgate  than  one  grown 
penitent  and  humble,  as  she  afterwards  pretends  to  be. 

The  pen  employed  in  finishing  her  story,  and  making  it  what  you  see  it  to  be,  has 
had  00  little  difficulty  to  put  it  into  a  dress  fit  to  be  seen,  and  to  make  it  speak  language 
fit  to  be  reacL  When  a  woman,  debauched  from  her  youth,  nay,  even  being  the 
oftpring  of  debauchery  and  vice,  comes  to  give  an  nccoifnt  of  all  her  vicious  practices, 
tM.  even  to  descend  to  the  particul^  occasions  and  circumstances  by  which  she  first  be- 
came wicked,  and  of  all  the  progressions  of  crime  which  she  rau  through  in  threescore 
years,  an  author  must  be  hard  put  to  it  to  wrap  it  up  so  dean,  as  not  to  give  room, 
especially  for  vicious  readers,  to  turn  it  to  his  disadvantage 

All  possible  care,  however,  has  bct-n  taken  to  give  uo  lewd  ideas,  no  immodest  turns, 
in  the  new  dressing  up  of  thia  story ;  uo,  not  to  the  worst  part  of  her  expressions.  To 
this  purpose  some  of  the  vicious  part  of  her  life,  which  coidd  not  be  modestly  told,  is 
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^nitc  left  out»  ami  lerenl  other  parts  are  Tery  much  ■hortaaed.  What  hlA,% 
hoped,  vill  not  oSend  the  chasteat  reader,  or  the  modeatait  haarar ;  and  aa  the  bntw 
ia  to  be  made  eren  of  the  wont  story,  the  moral,  'tis  hopedjMl  keep  the  reader  mAm, 
eren  where  the  story  might  iacline  him  to  be  othenriae.  To  give  the  Ustocy  rf  i 
wicked  Ufe  repented  of,  neoeasarily  requires  that  the  wicked  part  shoold  be  aadBa 
wieked  as  the  real  history  of  it  will  bear,  to  illustrate  and  give  a  beanty  to  the  pcoitat 
part,  which  ia  certainly  the  brat  and  brighter  if  related  with  equal  apiitt  and  lUt, 

It  Is  suggested  there  cannot  be  the  same  lifr,  the  same  brightness  and  bcaa^,  ■ 
rdatn^  the  penitent  part  as  in  the  criminal  part.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  Oatafi^ 
gaaticm,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  'tis  because  there  ia  not  the  same  taste  andnliikn 
the  rmiaag ;  and  indeed  it  ia  too  true  that  the  difierenoe  Uea  not  in  the  real  tnAd 
the  subject,  mo  much  as  in  Uie  gust  and  palate  of  the  reader. 

Bat  as  this  work  is  diiefly  recommended  to  those  who  know  how  to  read  it,  sadhw 
to  make  the'good  naea  of  it  which  the  story  all  along  recommends  to  theB^  so  ithli 
be  hoped  that  such  readers  will  be  mnch  more  pleased  with  the  moral  than  the  ftUi^ 
with  the  application  than  with  the  relation,  and  with  the  end  of  the  writer  than  wilktti 
life  of  the  person  written  of. 

There  is  in  this  story  abundance  of  delightful  incidents,  and  all  of  them  usdoOj ! 
applied.  There  is  an  agreeable  turn  artfully  given  them  in  the  relating,  that  natonOj  | 
instructs  the  reader  either  one  way  or  another.  The  first  part  of  her  lewd  life  wilk  i 
the  young  gentleman  at  Colchester  has  so  many  happy  turns  given  it  to  expose  the  i, 
crime,  and  warn  all  whose  circumstances  are  adapted  to  it  of  the  serious  end  of  fod  ;. 

Aings ;  and  were  it  true  that  they  did  so,  and  that  they  constantly  adhered  to  tbat  nde  ! 

I'' 
as  the  test  of  their  acting  on  the  theatre,  much  might  be  said  in  their  favour. 

Throughout  the  infinite  variety  of  this  book,  this  fundamental  rule  is  most  stri^  I 
adhered  to ;  there  is  not  a  wicked  action  in  any  part  of  it,  but  is  first  or  last  reud^  ' 
unhappy  or  unfortunate.    Th|re  is  not  a  superlative  villain  brought  upon  tiie  stigt^ 
bat  either  he  is  brought  to  an  unhappy  end,  or  brought  to  be  a  penitent.    There  it  V* 
an  ill  thing  mentioned,  but  it  is  condemned  even  in  the  relation ;  nor  a  virtnoas,  p^ 
ihingf  but  it  carries  its  praise  along  with  it.    What  can  more  exactly  answer  the  nit 
laid  down  to  recommend  even  those  representations  of  things  which  have  so  noBf 
other  just  objections  \jiag  against  them, — names  of  example,  of  bad  company,  of  obKCM  j 
language,  and  the  like? 

Upon  this  foundation  this  book  is  recommended  to  the  reader,  aa  a  work  from  enT 
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Hhich  Bomethiog  may  be  learned,  and  some  just  and  religious  inference  is 
by  which  the  reader  vili  have  something  of  instruction,  if  he  pleases  to  make 


he  exploits  of  this  hdy  of  fame  in  her  depredations  upon  mankind  stand  as  so 
raroiugs  to  honest  people  to  beware  of  tlicm,  intimaling  to  them  by  what 
I  innocent  people  arc  drawn  in,  plundered,  and  robbed,  and,  by  eonseqiiencey 

avoid  them.  Her  robbing  a  little  child,  dresstvi  fine  by  the  vanity  of  the 
B>go  to  tlie  dancing  school,  is  a  good  memento  to  such  people  hereafter;  as  is 

her  picking  the  gold  watch  from  t^e  young  lady's  side  in  the  Park. 


Pkng 


Img  a  parcel  from  a  hair-brained  wench  at  the  coaches  in  St  John's  street, 
^  at  the  fire,  and  also  at  Harwich,  all  give  us  excellent  warning  in  such 
B^  more  present  to  ourselves  in  sudden  surprises  of  every  sort. 

ipplicalion  to  a  sober  life  and  industrious  management  at  last  in  Virginia,  with 
tsported  spouse,  is  a  story  fruitful  of  instruction  to  all  the  unfortunate  creatures 
obliged  to  seek  their  re-establishmeul  abroad,  whether  by  the  misery  of  trans- 
\  or  other  disaster;  letting  them  know  that  diligence  and  appli ration  have  tlieir 
jurngument,  even  in  the  rcmote!*t  part  of  (ho  world,  aud  that  no  case  can  be  so 
lesjncable,  or  so  empty  of  prospect,  but  that  an  unwearied  industry  will  go  a 

t>  deliver  us  from  it,  will  in  time  raise  the  meanest  creature  to  appear  again 
,  and  give  him  a  new  cast  for  his  life. 
a  few  of  the  serious  inferences  which  we  are  led  by  the  hand  to  in  this 
d  these  arc  fully  sufficient  to  justify  any  man  in  recommending  it  to  tho  world, 
h  more  to  justify  the  publication  of  it. 

I  are  two  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  stilt  behind,  which  this  story  gives  some 
md  lets  us  into  the  parts  of  them  ;  but  they  are,  either  of  them,  too  long  to  be 
into  the  same  volume,  and  indeed  are,  as  I  may  call  thorn,  whole  volumes  of 
gt|  viz. — I.  The  Life  of  her  floverncss,  as  she  calls  her,  who  had  run  thrau;jh, 
^fta  few  years,  all  the  eminent  degrees  of  a  gentlewoman,  a  whore,  and  a 
^Bdwife  and  a  midwifc-kccper,  as  they  arc  called ;  a  pawn-broker,  a  child- 
ncoiver  of  thieves  and  of  stolen  goods ;  and,  in  a  word,  herself  a  thief,  and  a 
Ut»  of  thieves,  and  the  like,  aud  yot,  at  last,  a  penitent. 


I 


ccood  is  the  life  of  hor  transported  husband,  a  highwayman,  who,  it  sceras, 
vc  years'  life  of  successful  villany  upon  the  road»  and  even  at  last  came  off 


mA' 


f 
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10  van  M  to  be  tkfAatm  tnuupocCi  not  aoonno^  tad  m  wbam  labtbtnkaai 


Bq^  «s  I  add,  Hun  are  tiiiogi  too  hmg  to  bring  in  here,  w  mitfaer  cm  1 1 


Wt  emal  fqr>  MMd,  thtt  Hib  Urtoiy  if  ourisd  on  quite  to  tbe  flod  of  Ibe  n 
Ob  flnniMa  Mell  Flndan,  toe  nobody  on  write  their  own  life  to  tiie  ftdl  eodo 
inUii  thaj  em  wvito  H  eftw  they  are  de«l ;  but  berhnhmd'e  life  being  wrilUi  I 
fhird  bmd,  gives  «  Ml  peeomt  of  them  both,  bow  lo^  they  Uved  togethw  ii  I 
eomitty,  and  how  they  came  both  to  England  again,  after  about  eight  yean; 
widdi  tfam  they  wem  grown  v«y  ridi,  and  where  ihe  ttred,  it  aeww,  to  he  i 
tU,  bat  «M  net  ao  ealmortfnBiy  a  pemteat  ai  ahe  was  at  tett  it  semi  • 
tibat  indeed  she  always  spoke  wKb  abhorrsnoe  of  her  feraur  Kfe^  and  of  swyf 
of  it 


la  her  last  seeae  at  Maryland  and  Viigiida,  many  pleaaaat  lUags  lafpa 
wUdi  mska  Aat  part  ef  her  Ub  very  agreeable;  bnt.thay  are  not  toUviil 
same  ekgaaee  aa  dMse  aeeeoated  fer  by  berselff  ao  it  is  still  to  Uie  nuae  tk 
tage  that  we  break  of  here. 
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IIt  tnip  name  in  so  weH  Itnown  in  the  records 
or  re^istrrs  at  Newgate,  and  in  the  Old  Bjiiley, 
bDal  then  arc  ioroe  ttiin^  of  suth  conscqucnpii 
»iilJ  dnjH-nding  thore,  n-Infin^  to  my  particular 
condoct,  that  it  is  not  to  Iw  enpoitcd  I  siionld 
•et  my  nnnio,  or  tl>e  ai-count  of  my  fninily,  to  tius 
worti ;  perhaps,  aflor  my  dciith.  it  may  be  belter 
luonn,  at  pre.sont  it  would  not  ho  propur,  ao, 
though  a  freneral  pardon  should  be  issued,  even 
without  exceptions   and  reserve  of  persons  or 

CfllB«fS. 

k  is  enough  to  tell  you  that  ns  some  of  tny 
Worst  ctiniradcs,  who  are  out  of  the  way  of  doing 
DC  harm,  having  ponfl  out  of  the  world  by  the 
•tops  and  the  string,  as  I  often  expected  to  po, 
knew  me  by  the  name  of  Mull  llandcre ;  so  you 
may  give  mc  leftve  to  speak  of  myself  under  that 
Dame,  till  I  dare  own  who  I  have  been,  as  well  as 
who  I  am. 

I  have  been  told,  that  in  one  of  onr  neighbour 
nations,  whether  it  be  in  France  or  where  els« 
I  know  not,  they  have  an  order  from  the  king 
that  when  any  criminal  b  condemned,  either  to 
die  or  to  the  Rdllies,  or  to  be  transported,  if  they 
Jeavt  any  children,  as  such  arc  (rcncrally  unpro- 
vided for  by  the  poverty  or  forfeiture  of  their 
riQta,  so  they  arc  immediutely  token  care  of 
the  government,  and  put  into  a  hospital 
callotl  the  tlouAe  of  Orphans,  where  they  arc  bred 
up,  clothed,  fed,  taught,  and  when  fit  to  go  out 
are  placed  to  trades,  or  to  services,  so  as  to  be 
well  able  to  pronde  for  themselves  by  an  honest. 
iodiutrious  behaviour. 

Had  this  been  the  custom  in  our  country,  1 
haid  not  been  left,  a  poor  desolate  girl,  without 
friends,  without  clothes,  without  hflp  or  helper 
in  the  world,  as  was  my  fate,  and  by  which  I 
was  not  only  exposed  to  very  f?reat  distresses. 
r»-en  botorc  I  was  wipable  cither  of  understanding 
my  case,  or  how  to  amend  it,  but  brouphl  into  n 
murse  of  life  which  was  not  only  scandalous  in 
Itself,  but  which  in  its  ordinary  course  tended  to 
the  sv*-ift  destruction  both  of  soul  and  liody. 

But  the  cnse  was  otherwise  here  ;  my  mother 
waa  convicted  of  felony  for  a  certain  petty  theft, 
f-'ftrcB  worth  naming,  vii.  having  an  opportunity 
of  borrowing  three  pincj^a  of  fine  Holliind,  of  a 
certttin  draper  in  Cheapside.  Tlic  cironnistnnces 
lire  too  lon;r  to  repeat,  and  I  have  heard  them 
related  so  mai>y  ways,  that  I  can  scarce  be  cer- 
tain which  is  the  right  pr^rount, 

HoMTovor  it  was,  this  they  all  agree  in,  UMt 


my  mother  pleaded  lier  belly,  and  being  fonnd 
quick  with  child,  she  was  respited  for  about  seven 
months,  in  which  lime  having  brought  me  into 
the  world,  and  bein>i  about  a);iun,  she  was  called 
down,  UB  they  term  it,  to  her  former  judgment, 
but  obtained  the  favour  of  bein^^  transported  to 
Virginia,  and  left  roe  about  half  a  year  old,  w»d 
in  bad  hands  you  may  be  sure. 

Ihis  is  too  near  the  first  hours  of  my  life  for 
me  to  relote  anything  of  mvsclf  but  by  hearsay  : 
it  is  enough  to  mention,  that  as  I  wus  born  in 
such  an  unhappy  place,  I  had  no  parish  to  have 
recourse  lo  for  my  nourishment  in  my  infancy, 
nor  can  1  give  the  least  account  how  1  was  kept 
aJive,  other  than  that  as  I  have  been  told  some 
relation  of  my  mother's  look  me  away  for  awhile 
as  a  nurse  child,  but  at  whose  expense,  or  by 
whose  directions,  I  know  nothing  at  oil  of  it. 

The  first  account  that  1  can  recollect,  or  could 
ever  leam  of  myself,  was,  timt  i  bad  wondered 
among  a  crew  of  those  people  they  call  gipsies 
or  Kgyptians,  but  !  believe  it  was  but  a  v(<ry 
little  while  that  1  had  been  among  them,  for  I 
had  not  had  my  skin  discoloured  or  blni  kencd,  aa 
they  do  very  young  to  all  the  childr<;ii  thoy  carry 
about  with  them,  nor  can  I  tell  how  I  cara« 
among  them,  or  how  I  got  from  them. 

It  was  at  Colchester,  in  Essex,  that  tboM 
people  left  me ;  but  I  have  a  notion  in  my  bead 
that  I  left  them  there  (that  is,  that  I  hid  myself 
and  would  go  no  further  with  them),  but  1  om 
not  able  to  be  particular  in  that  account ;  only 
this  1  reniember,  that  being  taken  up  by  sonic  uf 
the  parish  ofTicer*  of  Colchester,  I  gave  nn  ac- 
count  that  t  came  into  the  town  with  the  gipsies, 

I  but  that  1  would  not  go  any  further  with  llu-rn, 

I  ai\d  that  so  they  had  left  me,  but  whither  tHcy 
were  gone  that  1  knew  not.  nor  could  thi>y  cx- 

I  pcct  It  of  me-,  for,  though  they  sent  round  tbs 

I  country  to  inquire  after  them,  it  seemfc  ibc^ 
could  not  be  found. 

I  wiis  now  in  s  way  to  be  provided  for;   for 

!  though  1  w:t$  not  a  parish  charge  upon  this  or 
that  part  of  the  town  by  law,  yet  as  my  case  came 
to  be  known,  and  that  J  was  too  young  to  do  uny 
work,  being  uot  above  four  years  old.  (Tiuipatsinn 
moved  the  magistrates  to  order  some  care  to  be 
taken  of  me,  ui,d  I  became  one  of  their  own  us 

'  much  as  if  I  had  been  born  in  the  place. 

I  In  the  pnivikion  they  made  for  me  ii  wa«  niy 
good  hap  to  be  put  to  nurse,  as  they  call  it,  tv  a 

I  woman  who  was  indeed  poor,  but   had  beiai  In 


I 


I 


J 


I 


I 


belter  circumstances,  and  who  got  ii  liiile  liveli- 
hood by  taking  giich  as  t  wus  Rupposod  tn  b>.% 
and  kt!cpin;r  thctn  with  all  nccessorieis  till  they 
were  of  a  certain  age,  in  which  it  mijrht  be  sup- 
posed they  might  go  to  service,  or  get  their  own 
bread. 

This  woman  had  also  hod  a  little  school,  whicli 
she  kept  to  teach  children  to  read  and  to  vvurk; 
and  havinjgr,  as  I  iiavc  said,  lived  h!>ruru  that  in 
good  Aishion,  she  bred  up  the  cbiMron  she  took 
with  a  ifreut  deal  of  art,  as  well  as  with  a  great 
deal  of  care,  but  which  was  ivorth  all  tlio  rest, 
she  bred  them  up  very  religiously  ol*o,  being 
herself  a  very  sober,  pious  woman,  very  house- 
wifely and  clean,  and  vt-rj'  mannerly,  and  wiih 
good  behaviour,  so  that,  I'xccptinsr  a  pluin  dii-l, 
coarse  lodg^ing,  nod  mean  cloihc^s,  we  were  brou^'ht 
up  as  mannerly  as  if  we  hod  been  at  the  dancing  ' 
•dbool.  { 

I  was  conlinund  hnre  till  I  was  eif^ht  years  old,  i 
when  I  was  tprrifii'd  with  the  news  that  the  mo-  j 
gistrates,  as  I  think  thcv  caII  them,  had  ordered 
that  I  should  u^  tn  nerviec.    I  was  able  tn  du  but 
very  littli-  vrlierever  I  was  to  go,  except  it  nag  to 
run  of  errands,  and  be  a  drudge   to   some  cook<  ! 
maid  ;  and  this  they  told  ?nc  of  often,  which  put  1 
me  mto  a  great  frijiht.  for  1  had  a  thoroiiffh  aver- 1 
sion  to  aning  to  srrvioc,  as  they  called  it,  thouijh 
I  was  so  young,  and  1  told  my  nurse,  as  we  called  , 
ber,  that  I  believed  1  could  get  my  living  without 
going  to  service,  if  she  pleased  to  let  me  ;  for  she  { 
had  taught  me  to  work  with  my  needle  and  spin  ' 
worsted,  which  is  the  chief  trade  of  that  city  ;  I 
and  I  told  her,  if  that  she  would  keep  me,  1 1 
would  work  for  her,  and  I  would  work  very  hard.  | 

I  talked  to  her  almost  every  day  of  working 
hard,  and,  in  short,   I  did  nothing  bnt  work  and  i 
cry  all  day,  which  grieved  the  good  kind  woman 
(o  much  that  at  last  she  began  to  be  concerned, ' 
for  she  loved  me  vcrj-  well.  , 

One  day  after  this,  as  she  came  into  the  room 
where  all  we  poor  rhildren  were  at  work,  she  sat  , 
down  just  over  aigainst  me,  not  in  her  u«ual  place  i 
ks  mistress,  but  as  if  she  had  set  herself  on  pur- 
pose to  observe  me  and  see  me  work.   I  was  doing  ' 
•omething  she  had  set  me  to,  as  I  remember  ;  it  ' 
was  marking  some  shirts  which  she  had  taken  tn  { 
make,  and  after  awhile  she  began  to  talk  to  me. 
"  Thou  foolish  child."  says  she,  "  thou  art  always  , 
crying,"  for  I  was  crjing  then.     *'  Prithee,  what 
dost   cry  for?"     '*  Because    they  will  take  me  i 
•way,"  Mvs  I,  "  and  put  me  to  ser^-ice,  and  I ,' 
can't  work  house- work."     "  Well,  child,"    says 
»he,  "but  though  you  can't  work  house- work,  as 
you  call  it,  you  will  learn  it  in  time,  and  they 
will  not  put  you  to  hard  things  at  6rat."     "  Yes 
they  will,"  says  I,  "  and  if   I   cannot  do  it  they  > 
will  beat  me,  and  the  mnJds  will  beat  mc.  and 
tnnke  mc   do  great  work,  and   I  am  but  a  httle 
girl,  and    1  can't  do  it ;"  and  then  I  cried  o^rain  I 
till  I  could  n«it  speak  uny  more.  | 

This  mov<vl  my  good  motherly  nurse  so  that 
she  resolved  I  should  not  go  to  service  yet ;  so 
she  bid  roe  not  erv,  and  she  would  apeak  to  Mr 
Mayor,  and  I  should  not  go  to  service  ult  I  was 
bi^grr. 

Well,  this  did  not  satisfy  me  -,  for  to  think  of 
going  to  service  was  such  a  frightful  thing  to  me 
that  if  she  had  nasured  me  I  should  not  have  gone 
till  I  was  20  years  old,  it  would  have  been  the 


same  tn  me,  I  should  have  cried  1  I.elirvc  ail  Uw 
time  with  the  very  apprehension  of  its  Milf  III 
be  so  at  last. 

\\'hen  she  saw  that  I  was  not  paoifit>d  ^et  ibe 
began  to  tie  angry  with  me.     "  And  what 
you  have  ?"  says  she.     "  Do   I  not  tell  fou 
you  shall  not  go  to  service  till  you  grow  bf 
"  Ay,"  says   I,  "  but  then   I  must  go  at 
"  Miiy,  what  I"  said  she ;    "  is  tbc   girl 
What,  would  you  be  a  gentlewoman  ?"     •*  T( 
says  1.  and  cried  heartily,  till  I  roared  ool 

This  set  the  old  gentlewoman  u  laughlnjjp 
me,  as  you  may  be  sure  it  would.  "  Wall, 
dam,  forsooth."  uy»  she,  gibing  at  me,  "j*a 
would  be  a  gentlewoman ;  and  bow  would  yoo 
come  to  be  a  gentlewoman  ;  what,  will  jron  do 
it  by  your  lingers'  ends," 

"  Yes."  says  I  agidn  ver>'  innocently. 

"  Why,  what  can  you  earn,"  says  she ;  "  what 
can  yon  got  a  duy  at  your  work  ?' 

"  Threepence,"  said  I,  "  when  I  spin,  and  Ibor- 
pence  when  I  work  plain  work." 

"Alas!  poor  gentlewoman,"  said  she  agHD, 
laughing  ;  "  what  will  that  do  for  thee  ?" 

"  It  will  keep  me,"  says  I,  "  if  you  will  let  nn 
live  with  you ,""  and  this  I  said  in  such  •  poor 
petitioning  tone  that  it  made  the  poor  wonaa'i 
heart  yearn  to  me,  as  *hc  told  me  afterwards. 

"  But,"  says  she.  "that  will  not  keep  >""  »'<^ 
buy  you  clothes  too :  and  who  must  V 
little  gcntlewoniDn  clothes,"  says  she,  anu 
all  the  while  at  me. 

"  I  will  work  harder,  then,"  sajs  I,  ■*  aad  fm 
shall  have  it  all." 

"  Poor  child  !  it  will  not  keep  voa,"  sajsthe; 
"  it  will  hardly  find  you  in  victuals." 

"  Then  I  will  have  no  victuals."  says  I  sfak 
very  innocently  :  "  let  me  but  live  with  rrtn.- 

••  Why,  can  you  live  without  vit  ,«-i 

she.     "  S'e*,"  again  says   I,  very  * 

ehiW,  you  may  be  sure,  and  still  I  < 

I  hud  no  policy  in  all  this  ;  you  n 
it  was  all  nature ;  but  ii  was  jnjnnl 
innocence  and  so  much  passion  thut 
sot  the  good  motherly  creature  u  ' 
and  she  crieil  at  last  as  fa$t  us    t  ' 
took  me,  and  led  mc  out  of  the  t' 
"  Come,"  says  she,  "you  shall  rM«t  ^-      .      - 
you  shall  live  with  me ;"  and  this  parilied  me  tot 
the  present. 

Some  time  after  this  *hc  e'<' 
mayor,  and  talking  of  such  th.: 
her  business,  at  last  my    •••-■ 
good  nurse  told    Mr  M,i' 
was  so  pleased  with  it  tli ''  : 
and  his  two  daughters  to  la*iir  it  ;   and    ' 
mirth  enough  among  them,  you  may  Iv  *v 

However,  not  a  week  had  p  . 
a  sudden  eomes  the  mayor's 

daughters  to  the  house  to  see  ;...,  ..^  ^.  ■ 

school,  and  the  children.    When  they  had 

about  them  a  little,  "  Well,  Mrs 

the  lady  to  my  nurse.  "  pray  " 

lass  that  intends  to  be  a  gcnti' 

her,  and  wa>  •       '',''■'•  ,»,,. -t 

[  did  not  ki> 

up  to  mo,  "  '>''    1  ,  '  ^ 

3'ou  at  work  upon.'"     The  word  m 

gUBgc  that  had   hardly   been   hcu: 

school,  and  1  wondered  what  sad  naniti  it  n  ai  >.:>? 
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culled  luc  :  hoirt;\cr,  1  stood  up,  made  a  curlsy, 
and  she  took  my  work  out  of  my  hoad,  lookod  on 
it.  nnd  »rtid  it  was  very  w(<li ;  then  she  tr>ok  up 
one  of  ray  bands, — "  Nay,"  says  she,  "  the  child 
may  come  fo  be  a  gentlewoman  for  aufrht  anybody 
knows  i  she  lias  a  gcntlcn'oraan's  hand."  This 
pl«aMd  ine  mightily,  you  may  be  luro,  but  she 
did  not  slop  thoro ;  but  giving  mc  my  work  again, 
put  her  hoiivl  in  her  pocket,  gave  me  a  «hilLng, 
aod  bid  mo  roiod  my  work  and  learn  to  work  well, 
and  I  might  be  a  gentkwoman  for  aught  she 
knew. 

Now,  all  this  while  my  good  old  nurse,  the 
lady,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  did  nnt  understand 
me  at  all,  for  they  meant  one  sort  of  thing  by  the 
word  gt.-ull<'woinan  and  I  meant  quite  another; 
for,  iilas,  all  I  underilood  by  being  a  gi»nfIewo- 
man  was,  to  be  able  to  work  for  myself,  and  to 
Kctermugh  to  keep  me  without  that  terrible  bug- 
bear, "going  to  service;"  whereas  they  meant 
to  live  grcii^  rich,  and  liigh,  and  1  know  not 
what. 

Well,  after  the  onoyor's  lady  was  gone,  her  two 
daughters  c&me  in,  and  they  called  for  the  gen- 
(Wwotnan  too,  and  they  talked  a  long  while  to 
me,  and  1  answered  them  in  m>  innocent  way, 
but  always,  if  they  asked  roe  whether  I  resolved 
to  be  a  gentlewoman,  F  answered  "  Yes."  At 
lost  one  of  them  asked  me  what  a  gentlewoman 
was.  That  puzzled  me  much,  but  however  I 
enplained  myself  negatively,  (hat  it  was  one  that 
did  not  go  to  service  to  do  house-work.  They 
wen;  pleased  to  be  familiar  with  me,  and  liked 
my  little  prattle  to  ihcm,  which  it  seems  was 
a^t'^ealiW  enough  to  them,  and  they  gave  me 
money  too. 

As  for  my  money,  1  gave  it  to  my  Mrs  Nurse, 
8>  I  ealled  her,  and  told  her  she  should  have  all  I 
got  for  myself  when  I  was  a  gentlewoman,  as  well 
OS  now.  By  this  and  some  other  uf  my  talk  my 
old  tutoress  began  to  understand  me  about  what  I 
meant  by  being  a  gentlewoman,  uod  that  I  un- 
derstood by  It  no  more  than  to  be  able  to  get  my 
bread  by  my  own  work ;  and  at  lost  she  asked 
me  whether  it  was  not  so. 

I  told  her  "  Yes,"  and  I  insisted  on  it,  that  to 
do  so  was  to  be  a  gentlewoman  ;  "  For,"  says  I, 
**  there  is  such  a  one,"  naming  a  woman  that 
fBOaded  loco  and  washed  the  ladies'  laced  heads  ; 
**  she,"  sa}8  I,  "  is  a  gentlewoman,  and  they  coll 
her  madam. " 

"  Poor  child,"  says  my  good  old  nurse,  "  you 
TBajr  soon  be  such  a  gentlewoman  as  that,  for  she 
b  a  person  of  ill  fame,  and  has  had  two  or  three 
bastaHs." 

r  did  not  understand  anything  of  that,  but  an- 
swered, "  1  am  sure  they  call  her  madam,  ond 
she  does  not  go  to  service,  nor  do  housework  ;" 
and  therefore  I  insisted  that  she  was  a  gentle- 
woman, and  I  would  be  such  a  gentlewoman  as 
tbmt. 

ladies  were  told  all  this  again,  to  be  sure, 
ley  made  themselves  merry  with  it,  and 
now  and  then  the  young  ladies  (Mr 
Mayor's  daughters')  would  come  and  see  me,  and 
ask  where  the  little  gentlewoman  was,  which 
made  mc  not  a  little  proud  of  myself. 

This  held  a  great  while,  and  I  was  often  visited 
young  ladies,  and    somctimea    they 


brought   others  with  them,  so  that  I  was  known 
by  it  almost  all  over  the  town. 

1  was  now  about  ten  yean  old,  and  began  to 
look  a  little  ^-omonish,  for  I  was  mighty  grave 
and  humble,  very  mannerly  ;  and,  as  1  had  often 
heard  (he  ladies  say  I  was  pretty,  and  would  be 
a  very  handsome  woman,  so  you  may  be  sure  that 
hearing  them  say  so  made  me  not  a  little  proud  ; 
however,  that  pride  had  no  ill  effect  upon  me  yet, 

'  wily  as  thoy  often  gave  me  money,  and  1  gave  it 
oil  to  my  old  nurse ;  she,  honest  woman,  was  so 
just  to  roe  as  to  lay  it  all  out  again  for  me, 
aod  gave  roe  head-dresses,  linen,  gloves,  and 
ribands,  and  1  went  very  neat,  and  always  clean, 
for  that  I  would  do.  and  if  I  had  rags  on  I  would 
always  be  clean,  or  else  I  would  dabble  them  in 
water  myself;  but  I  say,  my  good  nurse,  when  I 
had  money  given  mc,  very  honestly  laid  it  out  for 
mc,  and  would  always  tell  the  ladies  this  or  that 
was  bought  with  their  money,  and  this  made 
Ibem  oftentimes  give  me  more,  till  at  last  1  was 
indeed  called  upon  by  the  magistrates,  as  I  un- 
derstood it,  to  go  out  to  service ;  but  then  I  was 
come  to  be  so  good  a  workwoman  myself,  and 
the  ladies  were  so  kind  to  me,  that  it  was  plain  I 
could  maintain  myself,  that  is  to  say,  I  could  earn 
as  much  for  my  nurse  as  she  was  able  by  it  to 
keep  mc ;  so  she  told  them  that  if  they  would 
give  her  leave  she  would  keep  the  gentlewoman, 
as  she  colled  me,  to  bo  hor  assistant,  and  teach 
(he  children,  which  1  was  very  well  able  to  do, 
for  I  was  very  nimble  at  my  work,  and  bad  a 
good  hand  with  my  needle,  though  I  was  yet  very 
young. 

But  the  kindness  of  the  ladies  of  the  town  did 
not  end  here  ;  for  when  they  came  to  understand 
(hat  I  was  no  more  maintained  by  the  public 
allowance,  as  before,  they  gave  me  money  ofteoer 
than  formerly,  and  as  I  grew  up  they  brought 
me  work  to  do  for  them,  such  as  linen  to  maJie, 
and  laces  to  mend,  and  heads  to  dress  up,  and 
not  only  paid  me  for  doing  them,  but  even  taught 
mo  how  to  do  them ;  so  that  now  I  was  a  gen- 
tlewoman indeed,  as  I  understood  that  word,  and 
as  I  desired  to  be ;  for,  by  the  time  I  was  twelve 
years  old,  [  not  only  found  myself  clothes  and 
paid  my  nurse  for  my  keeping,  but  got  money  In 
my  pocket  too  beforehand. 

The  ladies  also  gave  me  clothes  frequently  of 
their  own  or  their  children's,  and  stockings,  some 
petticoats,  some  gowns,  some  one  thing,  some  an- 
other, and  these  my  old  woman  managed  for  mc 
like   a  mere  mother,   and  kept  them  for  mc, 

I  obliged  me  to  mend  them  and  turn  them  and 

.  twist  them  to  the  best  advantage,  for  she  was  a 
rare  housewife. 

At  last  one  of  the  ladies  took  so  much  fancy 

;  to  me  that  she  would  have  me  home  to  her 
house,  for  a  month,  she  said,  to  be  among  her 
daoghters. 

I^w,  though  (his  was  exceeding  kind  in  her, 
yet,  OS  my  old  good  woman  said  to  ber,  unlcsi 
she  resolved  to  keep  me  for  good  and  all,  she 
would  do  the  little  gentlewoman  more  harm  than 
good.  "Well,"  says  the  lady,  "that  ia  true, 
and  therefore  I  will  only  take  her  home  for  a 
week,  that  I  may  see  how  my  daughters  and  she 
agree  together,  and  how  I  like  her  temper,  and 
then  I  will  tell  you  more ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
if  anybody  comes  to  see  her  as  they  used  to  do. 
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yon  may  only  tell  them  you  have  sunt  her  to  my 

This  wAi  priidciitly  manng'ed  onangh,  and  I 
went  to  the  Indy's  house,  but  I  was  so  pleased 
there  with  the  yoiin^  ladies,  and  they  so  pleasM 
with  mo,  that  I  had  cnoush  to  do  to  come  away, 
and  they  were  as  unwilling  to  part  with  mo. 

However,  I  did  come  awfty,  and  lived  almost  a 
yr>nr  more  with  my  honest  old  wnmun,  and  be- 
gun now  to  be  very  helpful  to  her ;  for  I  was 
almost  14  years  old,  was  toll  of  my  age,  and 
looked  a  little  womanish ;  but  I  had  such  a  taste 
of  genteel  living  at  the  lady's  house  that  I  was 
not  90  easy  in  my  old  quarters  as  I  used  to  be, 
and  I  thon^ht  it  was  fine  to  he  a  gentlewoman 
Indfed.  for  I  had  quite  other  notions  of  a  gentle- 
woman now  th;in  I  had  before ;  and,  as  I 
thought.  I  say,  lh.it  it  was  line  to  be  a  gentlewo- 
man, so  I  loved  to  bo  among  gentlewomen,  and 
therefore  I  longed  to  be  there  af^ain. 

About  (he  time  that  I  was  fourteen  years  and 
a  qttartvr  old,  my  good  old  nurse — mother  I 
ought  rather  to  call  her — fell  siek  and  died.  I 
was  then  in  a  mA  condition  indeed  ;  for,  as  there 
is  no  |3:roal  bustle  in  putting  an  end  to  a  poor 
txidy's  family,  when  once  they  are  carried  to  the 
(rravc,  »o  the  poor  good  woman  lx>ing  buried,  the 
parish  children  she  kept  were  immediately  re- 
raoved  by  the  chiirchivardens,  the  sefinol  w;is  at 
an  enii,  and  the  children  of  it  had  no  more  to  do 
but  just  to  stay  at  home  till  they  were  sent  some- 
where else  ;  and,  ns  for  what  she  left,  her  daugh- 
ter, a  niorrii-d  woman  with  six  or  seven  children, 
came  and  swept  it  all  away  at  once,  and,  re- 
irio^nng  :hc  goods,  they  had  no  more  to  say  to  me 
than  to  jest  with  me,  and  tell  me  that  the  little 
gMitlewoman  might  set  up  for  herself  if  she 
pbMsmL 

I  wn»  friffhtcned  almost  out  of  my  wits,  and 
knew  not  what  to  do,  for  I  was,  as  it  were, 
iiinu'd  oot  of  door«  to  the  wide  world;  and 
that  whirh  was  giill  worse,  the  old  honest 
woman  had  two  and  twenty  shillinfr*  of  mine  in 
her  band,  which  wus  all  the  estate  the  little 
gentlewoman  had  in  the  world,  and  when  I 
a<ked  the  daughter  for  it,  she  huffed  me,  and 
likughed  at  me,  and  told  me  she  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

It  was  true,  the  good  woman  had  told  her 
dan^^hter  of  it,  and  that  it  lay  m  such  a  place, 
knd  that  it  wni>  the  child's  money,  and  ha<1 
calleil  once  or  twice  for  me,  to  give  it  me,  but  I 
was  unhappily  out  of  the  way,  somewhere  or 
other,  and  when  I  came  back  she  wa<:  past  being 
In  a  condition  to  speak  of  it :  however,  the 
daughter  was  so  honest  afterward  as  to  give  rl 
me,  though  at  first  slio  used  uie  cruelly  about 
iL 

But  tny  new  generous  mistress,  for  she  ex- 
i.f..i.i>.,(  »),..  „.,o,)  woman  I  was  with  before  in 
'  11  as  in  the  matter  of  estate — 

I  I L' except  hon**!»ty— and  for  that, 

tb<iuj:li  iliis  w,i3  a  lady  most  exactly  just,  yet  I 
must  Hol  forp't  to  sjiy  on  all  occastons.  that  the 
first,  though  poor,  was  as  uprightly  honest  as 
it  was  possible  for  any  one  to  be. 

Now  was  I  a  poor  gentlewoman  indeed,  and 
wa«  juM  that  very  nijrht  to  be  turned  Into  the 
wide  world ;  for  the  daughter  removed  all  the 
goods,  Witl  I  hod  Dot  so  much  as  a  loflging  to  go 


to,  or  a  bit  of  bread  to  eat :  bat  It  •e«iin  Mae 
of  the  neighbours  who  had  known  my  elnwa* 
ttani'ex  took  so  much  compassion  of  me  M  !• 
acquaint  the  lady  in  wbo.«e  family  I  had  be«fl  • 
we<-k,  as  I  mentioned  above,  and  immediately 
she  gent  her  miiid  to  fetch  roe  away,  and  Mt 
two  daujjhlers  jca.-ne  with  the  maid,  though  tt*> 
sent;  so  I  went  with  them  bag  and  bag]gwo^ 
and  with  a  glad  heart  you  luay  be  mre ,  the 
fright  of  my  condition  had  mude  such  no  imprc** 
iioD  upon  me  that  I  did  Dot  vrntii  now  to  be 
a  gentlewoman,  but  was  very  willing  to  ti«  a 
servant,  and  that  any  kii>d  of  servant  thej 
thought  fit  to  have  mc  be. 

I  was  no  sooner  carried  away,  as  1  have  ftU^ 
by  this  good  gentlewoman,  but  the  first  Imif, 
tlint  is  to  Say,  the  mayor's  lady  that  wa«,  Itot 
her  two  daughters  to  lake  care  of  m<!,  and 
another  family  which  had  taken  doUc«  of  me 
when  I  was  the  little  gentlewoman,  and  had  giren 
me  work  to  do,  sent  for  me  aAer  her,  so  that  f 
was  mightily  made  of,  as  we  say  ;  nay,  and  they 
were  not  a  little  angry,  especially  madame  the 
mayoress,  that  her  friend  ha<l  taken  me  away 
from  hcf  as  they  called  if ;  for,  as  she  said,  I  wu 
hers  by  right,  she  having  been  the  first  that 
took  any  notice  of  me,  but  they  tli.it  had  me 
would  not  part  with  mc,  and  as  fur  me,  thon^ 
I  should  have  been  very  well  treated  with  any  of 
the  other,  yet  I  could  not  be  better  than  when 
I  was. 

Here  I  continued  till  I  was  between  sercntetv 
and  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  hcrt;  I  bod  <0 
the  advantages  for  my  education  that  could  bv 
imagined ;  the  lady  hud  maMcrs  liomc  in  btf 
own  housie  to  teach  her  daughters  to  dance,  and 
to  speak  French,  and  to  wnle,  and  oUien  Is 
tcai'h  them  music;  and  as  I  was  nlMdvn  with 
them,   I  learnt  as  fast  as   they,  an<:  'ht 

masters  were  not  ap|>ointed   to  te.i.  I 

learnt  by  imitation  and  inquiry    im    u. 
learnt  by  instruction  and  directum.      S<.<  i 
short.  1  learned  to  dance   and  iipcak   Fr 
well  as  any  of  them,  and   to  sing   much  bcti 
for    I    had  a   better  voice  than  juiy  of  ihmn) 
could  not  so  rcailily   come   at   ii!.. 
harpiiicord  or  spinnct.  because  I  h 
mcnt  of  uiy  own  to  practise  on,  iui>. 
come  at  theirs  in  the  iutorvals  wli 
it,  which  was  uunertaio,  but  yot 
biy  well  too,  and  the  young  It 
two  instruments,  that  is  tn 
and  a  spinnct,  and  then  Ihi 
selvof^ ;  hut  a*  to  dancing,  thr;. 
my  IcnmUig  country  dances,  b. 
wiuited  me  to  moXe  up  an  even  qui, 
the  other  hand,  they  were  as  hear' 
learn  me  everything;  that   th-'^ 
themselves,  as  I  ci>uld  be  to  i 

Ity  thisnii-nns  ]  hud,  an  I  i 

the  udviuitacrtjs:  of  edncntlon  that    i 

had,   if  I  had  been   as  tuuch  a  {;eii 

they    were    with  whom    I   lived,    .. 

things  1  had  the  advunta^'  of  my  I 

they  were  my  superiors:  viz.  Ui. 

all  the  gills  of  nature,  auil  w1ii<-.h 

tunes  could  nut  furnish.    First,  I  w  > 

handsomer  than  any  of  them  ;  se<'' 

better  shapetl ;  and  thirdly,   1   sui 

which  I  mean  I  had  a  better  «oit»  ;  iu  JJ  kI' 
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_  on  HI1,  I  Iiope,  allow  me  lo  lay,  I  dn  not  speak 
njr  own  conceit  of  mvsclf,  but  the  Opinion  of  all 
that  knew  the  family. 

I  had  with  all  the^o  the  common  viuilty  of  mv 
sex,  xiT.  that  being'  really  tukcn  for  very  hand- 
■onie,  or,  if  you  please,  for  a  great  beaoly,  I  very 
«retl  knew  it,  ami  had  at  good  an  opinion  of 
injsc^lf  as  anybody  else  could  have  of  me,  and 
ularly  I  iovid  to  hear  anybody  speak  of  it, 
could  not  but  happen  to  mc  sometimes, 
as  a  groat  satjifaction  to  mc. 
TTius  fur  I  hove  had  a  smooth  story  to  tell  ot 
tnyself,  and  in  all  tbis  part  of  my  life  I  not  only 
had  the  reputation  of  li\'ing  in  a  very  good 
family,  and  a  f.iniily  noted  noij  respected  every- 
•whcp'  <•  r  lirtMp  and  sobriety,  and  for  every 
falu  but  1  had  the  character,  too,  of 

«    ^'  modest,    and    virtuous    young 

woman,  aiid  such  I  had  always  been  ;  neither 
bad  1  yet  any  occasion  to  think  of  anything  else, 
-Or  to  know  what  a  temptation  to  wickedness 
meant. 

But  that  which  I  was  too  vain  of  was  my  ruin, 
or  rather  my  vanity  was  the  cause  of  it.  The 
lady  in  tlie  bouse  tvherc  I  was  had  two  sons, 
young  gentlemen  of  very  promi.sing  parts  and  of 
ettraonlioary  behaviour,  and  it  was  my  misfor- 
tune to  be  very  well  with  them  both,  but  they 
Tnnnaged  themselves  with  mc  in  a  quite  differ- 
ent manner. 

The  eldest,  a  gay  gentleman  that  knew  the 

tAWD  as  well  as  the  country,  and    though  he 

bad  levity  eoough  to  do  an  ill-natured  thing,  yet 

had  too  much  judgment  of  things  to  pay  dear 

fSor  hia  pleasures ;  he  begun  with  that  unhappy 

•nare  to  all  women,  viz.   taking  notice  upon  all 

oocaaJoDS  how  pretty  I  was,  as  he  called  it,  how 

Q^rreoablc,  how  well  carriaged,  and  the  like,  and 

•  bis  he  contrived  so  subtilly,  as  if  he  hod  known 

AS  well  how   to  catch  a  woman  in  his  net  as  n 

.(vulridge  when  he  went  u  setting  -,  for  ho  woald 

«Ciintrive  to  be  talking  this   to  his  sisters  when, 

'Chough   I  was  not  by,  yet  when  he  knew  I  was 

riot  so  far  oiT,  but  that  I  should  be  sure  to  bear 

his  BJstcrs  would  return   soflly  to  him^ 

Hush,  brother,  she  will  hear  you  ;  sheh  but  in 

next  room."     Then  he  would  put   it  olf,  and 

•oftlier,   OS  if  he  had  not  known  it,  and 

to  acknowledge  he  was  wrong  ;  and  then, 

he  hod  forgot  himself,  he  would  speak  aloud 

^Mgatn,  and  I,  that  was  so  well  pleased  to  hear  it, 

'^vax  sure  to  listen  for  it  upon  all  occasion.*. 

AAcr  he  had  thus  baited  his  hook,  and  found 
^aasily  enough  tbc  method  how  to  lay  it  in  my 
"^rav.  he  played  an  opener  game,  and  one  day 
^^oing  by  his  sister's  chamber  when  1  was  there, 
^:Joing  something  about  dressing  her,  ho  comes 
»  n  with  an  air  of  gaiety.  "  O!  Mrs  Betty,"  said 
%ae  to  rac,  •■  how  do  you  do,  Mrs  Betty  ?  do  not 
^our  cheeks  bum,  .Mrs  Betty  ?"  I  mailc  a  curtsy, 
^Mod  blushed,  but  said  nothing.  "  What  makes 
^ou  talk  so,  brother  ?'*  sa)  s  the  lady.  "  Why," 
^aay*  he,  •'  we  have  been  talking  of  her  below 
stairs  this  half  hour."  "  Well,"  says  his  sister, 
"  you  cannot  say  harm  of  her,  that  I  am  sure, 
is  uo  matter  what  vou  have  been  talking 
■ — "  Nay,"  says  he,  "  it  is  so  for  from 
harm  of  her,  that  we  have  been  talking 
l^reat  deal  of  good,  and  a  great  many  fine 
logs  have  been  said  of  Mn  Betty,  I  assure 


:  yon,  and  particularly  that  she  is  the  handsomest 
young  woman  in  Colchester,  and,  in  short,  they 
'  begin  to  toast  ber  health  in  the  town." 

"  I  wonder  at  your  brother,"  says  the  sister. 
"  Betty  wants  but  one  thing,  but  she  had  as 
good  want  every  thing,  for  the  market  is  ngoinit 
our  sex  just  now  ;  and  if  a  young  woman  have 
beauty,  birth,  breeding,  wit,  sense,  monnert, 
modesty,  and  oil  these  to  an  extreme,  yet  if 
she  have  not  money,  she  is  nobody  ;  she  had  aa 
good  want  them  all,  for  nothing  but  money  now 
recommends  a  woman  ;  the  men  play  the  game 
all  into  (heir  own  hands." 

Her  younger  brother,  who  was  by,  cried, 
"  Hold,  sister ;  you  run  too  fast :  1  cm  an  excep- 
tion to  your  rule.  I  assure  you.  If  I  find  n  woman 
so  accomplished  as  you  talk  of.  I  say,  I  assure 
you,  I  would  not  trouble  myself  about  the 
money." 

••  O."  says  the  sister,  **  but  you  will  take  cans 
not  to  fancy  one  of  them  without   the  money." 

"  You  do  not  know  that  neither,"  suys  tbe 
brother. 

"  But  why  sister,"  says  the  elder  brother, 
"  why  do  you  exclaim  so  at  the  men,  for  aiming 
(0  much  at  the  fortune  ?  You  are  none  of  them 
that  want  a  fortune,  whatever  clue  you  want," 

"  I  understand  vou,  brother,"  replies  the  lady 
vcr)-  smartly.  "  Vou  suppose  I  have  tbe  money, 
and  want  the  beauty ;  but  as  times  go  now,  the 
Grst  will  do  without  tbe  last,  so  I  have  the  belter 
of  my  neighbours." 

"  Well,"  says  the  younger  brother,  "  but  your 
neighbours,  as  you  call  them,  may  be  even  with 
you,  for  beauty  will  steal  a  husband  soraetimei 
in  spite  of  money,  and  when  the  maid  chances 
to  be  handsomer  than  the  mistress,  she  often- 
times makes  as  good  a  market,  and  rides  in  a 
coach  before  her." 

I  thought  it  was  time  for  me  to  withdraw, 
and  leave  them,  and  I  did  so ;  but  not  so  far 
but  that  I  heard  all  their  discourse,  in  which  I 
heard  abundance  of  fine  things  said  of  myscIC 
which  served  to  prompt  my  vanity.  But  this  I 
soon  found  was  not  the  way  to  increase  my  in- 
terest in  the  family ;  for  the  sister  and  the 
ypunger  brother  fell  grievously  out  about  it ;  and 
as  he  said  some  very  disobliging  things  to  ber 
upon  my  account,  so  I  could  easily  see  that  she 
resented  them,  by  her  future  conduct  to  me, 
which  indeed  was  vcr}*  unjust  to  mc,  for  I  hod 
never  had  the  least  thought  of  what  she  sus- 
pected as  to  her  younger  brother.  Indeed  the 
elder  brother,  in  his  distant  remote  way,  had 
said  a  great  many  things,  as  in  jest,  which  I  bad 
the  folly  to  believe  were  in  earnest,  or  to  flatter 
myself  with  the  hopes  of  what  I  ouKbt  to  have 
supposed  he  never  iiatendcd,  and  perhaps  never 
thought  of. 

It  happened  one  day  that  he  came  running  up 
stairs  towards  the  room  where  his  sisters  used 
to  sit  and  work,  as  he  often  used  to  do,  and 
calling  to  them  before  he  came  in.  as  was  his 
way  too,  I  being  there  alone,  stepped  to  the 
door,  and  said,  "  Sir,  the  ladies  are  not  here  ; 
they  arc  walked  down  the  garden."  As  I  stepped 
forward  to  say  thla,  towards  the  door,  he  was 
just  got  lo  the  door,  and  clasping  me  in  his  arms, 
as  if  it  had  been  by  chance,  '•  O !  Mrs  Betty." 
says  he,  "  ore  you  here  ?     That  is  better  still.  1 
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wnnt  to  spcoX  with  you  more  than  I  do  to  them;" 
and  then  having  me  in  his  arms,  he  kissed  me 
three  or  four  times. 

I  struggled  to  get  away,  and  jret  did  it  but 
faintJy  neither,  and  he  held  me  fast  and  still 
kissed  me,  till  he  was  almost  out  of  breath,  and 
then  sitting  down,  says,  "  Dear  Betty,  1  am  in 
Jove  with  you." 

His  words,  1  must  confess,  fired  my  blood  ;  all 
my  spirits  flew  about  my  heart,  and  put  me  into 
disorder  enough,  which  he  might  easily  have 
seen  in  my  face.  Ho  repeated  it  allcrwardB 
several  times,  that  he  was  !n  love  with  me,  and 
my  heart  spoke  as  plain  as  a  voice,  that  I  likcil 
It  Nay,  whenever  ho  said  t  am  in  love  with 
you,  my  blushes  replied,  would  you  were,  sir. 

However,  nothing  else  passed  at  this  time ;  it 
was  but  a  surprise,  and  when  he  was  gone,  I 
soon  recovered  myself  again.  He  had  stayed 
longer  with  mc,  but  he  happened  to  look  out  at 
the  window,  and  see  his  sbti-ra  coming  up  the 
garden ;  so  he  took  his  leave,  kissed  me  again, 
told  mc  he  was  very  serious,  and  I  should  hoar 
more  of  him  very  quickly,  tmd  away  he  wctit, 
leaving  me  infinilciy  pleased,  though  surprised  ; 
and  had  there  not  been  one  misfortune  in  it,  I 
had  been  in  the  right ;  but  the  mistake  lay  here, 
that  Mrs  Betty  was  in  earnest,  and  the  gentle- 
man was  not 

Prom  this  time  my  head  run  upon  atninee 
things,  ond  I  may  truly  «.ny  I  was  not  myself, 
to  hlLve  such  a  gentleman  talk  to  mo  of  being  in 
lore  with  roc,  and  of  my  being  such  a  charming 
creature,  as  he  told  mo  1  was.  These  were  things 
I  knew  not  how  to  boar ;  my  vanity  was  elevated 
to  the  last  degree  ;  it  is  true.  I  had  my  head  full 
of  pride,  but  knowing  nothing  of  thp  wickedness 
of  the  times,  I  had  not  ont  thought  of  my  own 
safety,  or  of  oiy  virtue  about  rac ;  and  hud  my 
young  mastor  offered  it  at  flrst  sight,  ho  might 
have  taken  any  liberty  he  thought  fit  with  me; 
but  he  did  not  see  his  advantage,  which  was  my 
happiness  for  that  time. 

After  this  attack,  it  was  not  long  but  he 
found  an  opportunity  to  catch  me  again,  and 
almost  in  the  same  posture;  indeed,  it  had  more 
of  design  in  it  on  his  part,  though  not  on  mv 
port.  It  was  thus  . — the  young  ladies  were  all 
gone  a-vigiting  with  thoir  mother  ;  his  brother 
was  out  of  town ;  and  as  for  his  father,  he  had 
been  in  I..on(lon  for  a  week  before.  He  had  so 
well  watched  me,  that  he  knew  where  I  was. 
though  I  did  not  so  much  as  know  that  he  was 
in  the  house;  and  he  briskly  comes  up  stairs, 
and  seeing  me  at  work  comes  Into  the  room  to 
me  directly,  ond  began  just  as  he  did  before, 
with  taking  mo  in  his  arms  and  kissing  me  for 
almost  a  quarter  of  an  hour  together. 

It  was  the  youngest  sister's  chamber  that  I 
was  In,  and  as  there  was  nobody  in  the  house 
but  the  maids  below  stairs,  he  was,  it  may  be, 
the  rudi'r :  in  short,  he  began  to  bo  in  earnest 
with  me  indeed ;  perhaps  he  found  me  a  little 
too  easy,  for  God  knows,  I  made  no  resistance 
to  him  while  he  only  held  mc  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  me ;  indeed,  I  was  too  well  pleased  with  It 
to  resist  him  much. 

However,  as  it  were,  tired  with  that  kind  of 
work,  we  sat  down,  and  there  he  talked  with 
ine  K  great  while ;  he  said  he  wu  charmed  with 


me,  and  that  be  could  not  rest  night  or  day  till 
he  had  told  me  how  he  was  in  love  with  mr  :  ini 
If  I  was  able  to  love  him  again,  and  wc 
him  happy,   I  should   be  the  saving  oi   . 
and  many  such  fine  things.     I  aaid  little  to  I 
again,  but  easily  discovered   I  was  a  fool. 
that   I  did  not  in  the  least  perceive  what 
meant 

Then  he  walked  about  tbo  room,  and 
me  by  the  hand,  I  walked  with  him ;  and  bj  i 
by,  taking  his  advantage,  h«  threw  nie 
upon  the  bed,  and  kissed  roe  there  moot  \ 
but  to  give  him  his  due,  offered  do 
rudeness  to  mo,  only  kissed  me  a  great  < 
After  this  he  thought  he  had  heard  somcb 
come  up  stairs  ;  so  he  got  off  from  the  bed,  lifted 
me  up,  professing  a  great  deal  of  love  for  m^ 
but  told  mc  it  was  oil  an  honest  aflection.  wd 
that  he  meant  no  til  to  mc  ;  and  with  that  hi 
pnt  five  gtiinens  into  my  hand,  and  weat  don 
stairs. 

I  was  more  confounded  with  the  Rumey  I 
[  was  before  with  the  love,  and  began 
so  elevated,  that  I  scarce  knew  the  grot 
stood  on.  I  am  the  more  particular  in  Uiis  { 
that  if  my  stor)'  comes  to  be  read  by  any  inn 
young  body,  they  may  Icaru  from  it  to 
themsctvos  against  the  mischiefs  which 
nn  early  knowledge  of  their  own  bcanty. 
young  woman  once  thinks  herself  handsome,  ffae 
never  doubts  the  truth  of  nny  man  that  t^Ui  bcr 
he  is  in  love  with  her ;  for  If  she  believes  bosstf 
chonning  enoueh  to  captivate  him,  it  u  nabuil 
to  expect  the  effects  of  it 

This  young  gentleman  had  flrcd  hta  inclinotim 
ns  much  as  he  had  my  vanity,  and  as  if  h«  hid 
found  that  he  had  an  opportunity,  and  wo*  mrrj 
lie  (lid  not  take  hold  of  it,  he  r^r— <  ■  ■  ■  " 
in  half  an  hour,  or  thereabouts,  at 
with  me  again  as  before,  only  win 
introduction. 

And  first  when  he  entered  the  rooni,  ho  twwd 
about  Mid  shut  the  door.    "  Mrs  P 
"  I  fancied   before    somebody    >v 
stairs,  but  it   was  not  so ;    how  r 
"if they  find  me  in  the  room   >■ 
shan't  catch  mc  kissing  yon."     I    ■ 

not  know  who  should  1 

believed  there  was  no! 

cook  jmd  the  other  nuu*;,  duu    i:: 

up  those  stairs.    "  Well,  my  dear. 

Is  good,  to  be  sure,  however  ;"  .. 

down,  and  we  began  to  talk;  an- 

I  was  still  all  on  (ire  with  Us  nr<' 

little,  he  did,  as  it  were,  put  v 

telling  me  how  passionate:; 

that  though  he  could  not  di> 

till  he  came  to  his  estate.  y< 

make  me  happy  then,  and  >■■ 

to  say.  to  marrj'  me,  and  obuiwlunv^  of  sue 

things,  which   I.  poor  fool,  did  ooi  iiTHto 

the  drift  of,  but  acted  as  i''    " 

thing  OS  any  kind  of  love  bn' 

to  matrimony ;  and  if  he  I 

had  no  room,  ns  well  as  n'' 

no ;  but  we  were  not  come  1 1 

We  hnd  not  sHt  long,    but   h. 
stopped  my  very  breath  with  kl:. 
u|)on  the  nod  again;  but  then,  tn  ut^  )...i.», 
wormed,  he  went  farther  with  tnc  llua  iltnKT 


permits  mc  to  inpntion,  nor  had  it  been  in  my 
Mtrer  to  have  denied  him  at  that  moment,  had 
ne  ofTered  much  more  than  he  did. 

t However,  though  he  took  these  freedoms  with 
1^  it  did  not  go  to  that  which  they  call  the  last 
rour,  vrhich,  to  do  him  justice,  he  did  not  at- 
opt  i  and  be  made  that  f^lf-deuial  of  his  a 
ptoA  for  aU  his  freedoms  with  me  upon  other 
ooeaikms  after  this.  When  this  was  over,  he 
•tuyed  bat  a  little  while,  but  he  put  almost  a 
handful  of  gold  in  my  hand,  and  icfl  mc,  making 
m  thousand  protestations  of  his  pacsinn  fur  me, 
•nd  of  hit  loving  me  abore  all  the  women  in  the 
world. 

It  will  not  be  ctrange  if  I  now  began  to  think, 
bat  alas  !  it  was  but  very  little  solid  reflection : 
I  had  a  most  unbounded  stock  of  vanity  and 
prides  and  bat  a  very  little  stock  of  virtue :  I  did 
fciif  B"*  cost  tometimcs  with  mysdf  what  my 
vomig  master  aimed  at,  but  thought  of  nothing 
(oft  Uie  fine  words  nod  the  gold;  whether  he 
t$liao4ied  to  murry  me,  or  not  to  marry  me, 
■anaed  a  matter  of  no  great  consequence  to  me, 
nor  did  my  thoughts  so  much  as  miggest  to  me 
Abe  necessity  of  making  any  capitulation  for 
myself,  till  he  came  to  make  a  kind  of  formal 
proposal  to  me^  as  you  shall  hear  presently. 

Thus  I  gave  up  myself  to  a  readiness  of  being 
rained  without  the  least  concern,  and  am  a  fair 
meoietito  to  all  young  women  whose  vanity  pre- 
vail* over  tfaeir  virtue.  Nothing  was  ever  so  stu- 
pid on  both  sides :  bad  I  acted  as  became  me,  and 
misted  as  virtue  and  honour  required,  this  gen- 
tleman bad  cither  desisted  his  attacks,  finding  cr 
room  to  expect  the  accomplishment  of  his  dc- 
ajlB,  or  had  made  fair  and  honournblc  proposals 
of  tBarrioge  ;  in  which  case,  whoever  had  blamed 
him  nobody  could  have  blamed  mc.  In  short,  if 
be  bad  known  me,  and  how  easy  tho  trifle  he 
aimed  at  was  to  be  had,  he  would  have  troubled 
llitbead  no  farther,  but  ba\e  i^iven  mo  four  or 
Ave  iniineas.  and  have  lain  with  me  the  next  lime 
ke  had  come  at  mc  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  had 
known  his  thoughts,  and  how  har<i  he  thought  1 
«rould  be  1o  be  gained,  I  might  have  made  my  own 
toniu  with  him :  and  if  I  bad  nut  capilutotcd  for 
aA  Immediate  marriage,  I  might  for  a  maintc- 
■MDiie  till  marriage,  and  might  have  hod  what  I 
aroald,  for  he  was  already  rich  to  excess,  besides 
wbat  he  hod  in  expectation  ;  but  I  had  wholly 
ad>aiMiaoed  all  such  thoughts  as  these,  and  was 
taken  up  only  with  the  pride  of  my  beauty,  and 
of  being  beloved  by  such  a  gentleman  ;  as  for  the 
r  spent  whole  hours  in  looking  upon  it,  I 
I  guineas  over  and  over  a  thousand  times 
never  poor  vain  creature  was  so  wrapt  up 
ry  part  of  the  story  as  1  was,  not  coosi- 
^what  was  before  me,  and  how  near  my  ruin 
ttbe  door;  indeed,  I  think  1  rather  wished 
that  ruin  than  studied  to  avoid  it. 

'  la  (he  meantime,  however,  I  was  cunning 
not  to  give  the  least  room  to  any  in  the 
§tmSy  ta  suspect  roe,  or  to  imagine  that  I  had 
the  least  oonespondencc  with  him ;  I  scarce  ever 
looked  towards  him  in  public,  or  answered  if  he 
apalie  to  me,  if  anybody  was  near  us ;  but  for  all 
ttMit  «re  had  every  now  and  then  n  little  encoun- 
ter, where  we  had  room  for  a  word  or  two,  and 
oow  and  thea  a  kiss,  but  no  fair  opportunity  for 
Cha  miscbid'  lotcadcd  -,  and  especially  cooaider- 
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ing  that  he  mode  more  circuTnlocutloa  than  if  he 
had  known  my  thoughts  he  had  occasion  for,  and 
the  work  appearing  difficult  to  him  he  really  mode 
it  so. 

But  as  the  devil  is  an  unwearied  tempter,  so  he 
never  fails  to  find  opportunity  for  that  wickedneaa 
he  invites  to.  It  was  one  evening  that  I  was  in 
the  garden  with  his  two  younger  sisters  and  him- 
self, and  all  very  innocently  merry,  when  he  found 
means  to  coi-vey  a  note  into  my  hand,  by  which 
he  directed  me  to  uoderstaud  that  he  would  to- 
morrow desire  mc  publicly  to  go  of  on  errand  for 
him  into  the  town,  and  that  I  should  see  hdm 
somewhere  by  the  way. 

Accordingly  after  dinner  he  very  gravely  saya 
to  mc,  his  sUtcrs  being  oU  by.  "  Mrs  Betty,  I 
must  ask  a  favour  of  you." — ■■  What  is  that?" 
says  his  second  sister.  "  Nay,  sister,"  says  he, 
very  gravely,  "  if  you  cannot  spare  Mrs  Betty  to- 
day, any  other  time  will  do. ". — "  Yes,"  they  said, 
they  could  spare  her  well  enough,  and  the  sister 
begged  pardon  for  asking,  which  she  did  of  more 
course,  without  any  meaning.  "  Well,  but,  bro- 
ther," says  the  eldest  sister,  "  you  must  tell  Mrs 
Betty  what  it  is ;  if  it  bo  any  private  business 
I  that  we  mast  not  hear,  you  may  call  her  out ; 
there  sbc  is," — "  Why,  sister,"  says  the  geotle- 
man,  very  gravely,  "  what  do  you  mean  ?  I  txAy 
desire  her  to  go  into  the  High  street  (and  then  be 
pulls  out  a  turnover),  to  such  a  shop."  and  he 
tells  them  a  long  story  of  two  Rnc  neckcloths  be 
bad  bid  money  for,  and  he  wanted  to  have  mc  go 
and  moke  an  errand  to  buy  a  neck  to  the  turn- 
over that  ho  showed,  to  see  if  they  would  take 
my  money  for  the  neckcloths,  to  bid  a  shilling 
more,  and  haggle  with  them  ;  and  then  he  made 
more  errands,  and  so  continued  to  have  such 
petty  business  to  do,  that  I  should  be  sure  to  stay 
a  good  whde. 

When  he  had  given  me  my  errands,  be  told 
them  a  long  story  of  a  visit  he  was  going  to  make 
to  a  family  they  all  knew,  and  whcrv  was  to  be 
such  and  such  gentlemen,  and  how  merry  they 
wero  to  be,  and  very  formally  asked  his  sisten  to 
go  with  him,  and  they  as  fomiully  exeu«cd  them* 
selves,  because  of  company  that  tltey  had  notice 
was  to  come  and  visit  tliem  that  oAcmoon,  wluch 
by  the  way  he  hud  contrived  on  purpose. 

He  had  scarce  done  speaking  to  them,  and 
giving  me  my  errand,  but   his  man  come  up  to 

tell  bun  that  .Sir  W' H 's  coach  stopped 

at  the  door ;  so  he  runs  down  and  comes  up  again 
inmnediately.    "Alas  !"  says  he  aloud,  "  there  is  all 

my  mirth  spoQed  at  once  ;   Sir  W has  sent 

his  ooach  for  me.  and  desires  (o  speak  with  ma 
upon  soine  earnest  business." 

It  seems  this  Sir  W was  a  gentleman  who 

lived  about  three  miles  out  of  town,  to  whom  he 
had  spoken  ou  purpose  tho  day  before,  to  lend 
him  his  chariot  for  a  particular  occasion,  and  hod 
appointed  it  to  coll  for  biro,  as  it  did  about  three 
o'clock. 

Immediately  he  coHb  for  his  best  wig,  hot,  and 
■word,  and  ordering  his  man  to  go  to  tho  other 
pla^e  to  make  bis  excuse  (that  was  to  say,  he 
made  on  excuse  to  send  his  man  away),  preparea 
to  go  into  the  coach.  As  be  waa  going,  he  stop- 
ped a  while,  and  speaks  mighty  earnestly  to  ma 
about  his  business,  and  finds  an  opportunity  t« 
say  very  softly  to  me,  "  Come  away,  my  duar,  aa 
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■oon  08  ever  you  cad."  I  said  nothing,  but  made 
a  curtsy,  a«  if  1  had  done  so  1o  what  ho  said  in 
public.  In  about  a  quarter  of  n»  hour  I  went  nut 
too.  I  had  no  dress  other  than  hcforo,  except 
that  I  had  a  hood,  a  «na*k,  fan,  and  a  pair  of 
gloves  in  my  pocliet,  so  tliat  there  was  not  tht; 
least  suspicion  in  the  house.  He  waited  for  me 
in  tbo  coach  in  a  bai:k  lane,  nhich  he  knew  1 
must  pass,  nnd  hod  directed  the  coachman  whi- 
ther to  go,  which  was  to  a  place  called  Mile- End, 
where  lived  a  confident  of  his,  where  we  went  in, 
and  where  was  all  the  conveninnco  in  the  world 
to  be  as  wicked  as  we  pleased. 

NVhcn  we  were  together,  ho  bc^n  to  talk  very 
l^ravcly  to  me,  and  tell  me  he  did  not  bring  mo 
there  to  betray  mu ;  that  his  passion  for  me 
would  not  suRcr  hiin  to  abuse  me ;  that  he  re- 
solved to  marry  mo  as  soon  as  he  came  to  his 
estate;  that  in  the  meantime,  if  I  would  grant 
hii  request,  he  would  maintain  me  very  honour- 
ably, and  made  nic  a  thousand  protestations  of 
his  sincerity  and  of  hi*  afl'cotion  to  me,  ond  that 
he  would  never  abandon  mc,  and,  ns  1  may  say, 
mode  a  thousand  more  preambles  than  he  need 
to  have  done. 

However,  as  he  pressed  me  to  ipcok,  I  told 
htm  I  had  no  reason  to  qucRtlon  the  sincerity  of 
his   love   to   mo,  after  so   many    protestations. 

But «  and  there  I  stopped,  as  if  I  left  him 

to  guess  at  the  rest.  "  out  what,  my  dear?" 
says  he  :  "I  guess  what  you  mean  ;  what  if  yoa 
should  bo  with  child ;  is  not  that  it  ?  Wily  then," 
says  he,  "  I  will  take  care  of  you,  and  provide 
for  you  and  the  child  too.  and  that  you  may  sec 
I  am  not  in  je.st,"  says  he,  "  here  is  on  earnest 
for  you  ;"  and  with  that  he  pulls  nut  a  silk  purse, 
with  nn  hundred  guineas  in  it,  and  gave  it  me ; 
"  and  I  will  give  you  such  another,"  says  ho, 
"every  year  till  I  marry  you." 

My  colour  come  and  went  at  the  sight  of  the 
purse  and  with  the  fire  of  his  proposal  lopetljer  ; 
so  that  I  could  not  say  a  word,  and  he  easily  pcr- 
ceiTed  it :  to,  putting  the  purse  into  mr  bosom,  I 
made  no  more  resistance  to  him,  but  let  him  do 
'ust  what  he  pleased,  and  as  often  as  he  pleased ; 
and  thus  I  finished  my  own  destruction  at  onoe, 
far  from  this  day,  being  forsaken  of  my  virtue 
and  my  mo<le8ty,  I  had  nothing  of  value  left  to 
rccAmniend  me,  cither  to  God's  blessing  or  man's 
oMiitanco. 

£ut  things  did  not  end  here ;  I  went  back  to 
the  town,  did  the  business  he  publicly  directed 
me  to,  and  was  at  home  before  anybody  thought 
me  long.  As  for  my  gentleman,  he  stayed  out,  as 
he  told  me  he  would,  till  late  at  night,  and  there 
was  not  the  least  suspicion  in  the  family,  cither 
on  bis  account  or  on  mine. 

We  had  o^r  this  frequent  opportunities  to 
repent  our  crime,  chiefly  by  his  contrivanco; 
especially  at  home,  when  his  nmlher  and  the 
young  ladies  went  abroad  a-visiting,  which  he 
watched  so  narrowly  as  never  to  miss  ;  knowing 
always  beforehand  when  they  went  out,  and  then 
failed  not  to  catch  me  all  alone,  and  securely 
enough  ;  so  that  we  took  our  fill  of  our  wicked 
pleasure  for  near  half  a  year,  and  yet,  which  was 
the  most  to  my  saliifoction,  I  was  not  with  child. 

Out  before  this  half  year  waa  expired,  bis 
ynungcr  brother,  of  whom  I  have  mode  some 
mention  in  the  U ginning  of  the  story.  Calls  tg 


work  with  me,  and  he  finding  me  alone  in  Iht 
garden  one  evening,  begiiu  a  story  at  the  samr 
kind  to  me,  made  good  honest  profwwkinB  of  beOf 
in  love  with  me,  and,  in  short,  proposM  fairly  sad 
honourably  to  marry  mc,  and  that  before  besDHll 
any  other  offer  to  mc  at  all. 

I  was  now  confounded  and  driven  to  tndhi  m 
extremity  as  the  like  xvos  never  known ;  at 
not  to  nic.  1  resisted  the  proposal  iriih  o< 
and  now  1  began  to  arm  myself  with  upi\ 
I  laid  before  him  the  ioeqaality  of  the  mat 
treatment  1  should  meet  witli  in  Ui«  fiuatljr. 
ingratitude  it  would  be  to  his  (rood  fitther 
mother,  who  had  taken  me  into  their  house  Vfm 
such  generous  principles,  and  when  (  wu  in  nail 
a  low  condition ;  and,  in  short,  t  Haid  e%^Nythl*f 
to  dissuade  him  from  his  design  tiiat  I  nrmld  la*- 
gine,  except  telling  him  the  truth,  wbit'h  w«iik| 
indeed  have  put  an  end  to  it  all,  but  that  I  dortf 
not  think  of  mentioning. 

But  here  happened  a  circaixut«Bee  tiwt  I M 
not  expect  indeed,  which  put  me  to  lay  dfaM» 
for  this  young  gentleman,  as  be  mnu  pliia  »i 
honest,  so  he  pretended  to  nothing^  wHn  ae  birt 
what  was  so  too ;  and  know  inf;  his  own  ftiww»wn, 
be  was  not  so  careful  to  make  hi     "      '^ 
nois  for  Mrs  Betty  a  secret  in   ' 
brother  was;   and  though  he   d. 
know  that  he  had  talked  to  m<' 
!!uid  enough  to  let  his  sisters  ) 
me,  and  his  mother  saw  it  too.  n 
look  no  notice  of  it  to  mc,  yet 
and  immeJintuly  I  found  their  ca: .     - 
terod  more  thmi  ever  before. 

1  saw  the  cloud,  though  I  did  i     '   ' 
storni.      It  was  easy,  I  say.  to  Sf 
rioge  to  me  was  altered,  and  tha< 
and  worse  every  day  ;  till  at  La^t  1  guX 
tjon  among  ibe  servants  that  I  afaoold)  Id 
little  while,  be  desired  to  ror-   - 

I  was  not  alarmed  al  ti 
satisfaction  that  1  should  b 
for;  and cspcdall v,  considcnn;;;  that  1  bad 
every  day  to  expect  I  should  bo  with  ct " 
that  then  I  should  be  obliged  to  n-ino«S 
any  pretence  for  it 

After  some  time,  the  yovr-- r  "■ '■  •- 

an  opportunity  to  tell  me  ' 
had  for  me  bad  got  vent  if                   .      -•i 
not  charge  me  with  it.  be  said,  for  h*-  ibHT 
enough  which  way  it  romc  out ;  be  told 
plain  way  of  talking  had  been  the  oceastoQ 
for  that  he  did  not  make  his  respect  ht 
much  a  secret  as  he  might  ba.ve  done, 
reason  was,  that  he  was  at  a  point; 
would  consent  to  have  him,   he  would  teO 
all  openly  that  he  loved  me,  and  that  be 
to  marry  me ;  that  it  was  true  his 
mother  might  resent  it,  and  l>c  unkiodL 
he  was  now  in  a  way  te  live,  b«nn;  bt«d 
law.  and  he  did  not  fear  maintAtntnr  bmv 
able  to  what  I  should  expect ;  aiul  tbut,  Is 
as  he  believed  I  would  act  be  aalumml  ef  tafr 
so  he  was  resolred  not  to  be  ashamed  rf 
and  that  be  scorned  to  be  afraid  tu  own  ow 
who  he  resolved  to  o^-     ''■  -  '  —  '•• 
therefore  I  had  nothn                              *« 
hand,  and  he  would  .n  rHL  

I  was  now  in  a  dreoaful  ci>n>iiii<in  tcwW^  ■* 
now  f  rei>onted  hcMrtilj  my  ♦'■tineas  mlb  0^ 
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rier  (troOier,  not  from  niiy  reflection  of  con- 
'   ii  from  a  new  of  the  happincn  I  might 
•I,  sad  had  now  made  hnponible ;  for 
I  i.jj  no  f^reat  scrvplct  of  consciracc  (as 
hAve  Mid)  to  struggle  with,  yet   I  could  not 
ik  of  being  a  whore  to  one  brother,  and  * 
rife  to  the  other;  but  then  it  came  into  niy 
liotights,  that  the  first  brother  had  promised  to! 
take  roe  hit  wife  when  he  came  to  his  estate; 
>ul    [  presently  remembered  what  I  had  often 
^thoU|;ht  of.  that  he  hod  never  Kpolccn  a  word  of 
i\in)^  me  for  a  wife  after  he  had  conquered  m« 
ar  a  mistress;  and  indeed  till  now,  though  I 
lid  1  thought  of  it  often,  yet  it  gave  mc  no  dis- 
irboncc  at  ail,  for  na  be  did  not  ceem  in  the 
to  lessen  his  afliection  to  me,  lo  neither  did 
he  lessen  bis  bounty,  though  be  had  tho  discre- 
tk>a  himself  to  desire  mc  not  to  lay  out  a  penny 
of  vrhat  be  gave  me  in  clothes,  or  to  moke  the 
least  »how  extraordinary,  became  it  would  ne- 
cesHtrily  give  jealousy  in  the  family,  since  every- 
body knew  I  could  come  at  such  things  no  man- 
ner of  ordinary  way,  but  by  some  private  friend- 
abtp.  which  they  would  presently  have  suspected. 
But  I  was  now  in  a  great   strait,   and  really 
knew  not  what  to  do :  the  main  difficulty  was  this, 
the  youngor  brother  not  only  laid  close  siege  to 
but  suffered  it  to  be  seen ;  he  would  come  [ 
[  into  hit  sister's  room  and  his  mother's  room,  and 
,  A  down  and  talk  a  thousand  kind  things  of  me, 
.aod  to  me.  even  before  their  faces,  and  whc^n 
they  were  all  there.      This  grew  so  public,  that 
the  whole  house  talked  of  it,  and  his  mother 
reproved  him  for  it,  and  their  carriage  to  me 
oppcnrnd  quite  altered  ;  in  short,  his  mother  had 
let  foil  some  speeches,  as  if  nhe  intended  to  put 
me  out  of  the  ^unily,  that  is,  in  English,  to  turn 
me  out  of  doors.    Now  I  was  sure  this  could  not 
bo  a  secret  to  his  brother,  only,  that  he  might 
not  think,  as  indeed  nobody  else  yet  did,  that  the 
younfe^t  brother  bad  made  any  proposal  to  me 
•bout  it ;  but  ns  I  cosily  could  see  th;tt  it  would 

K  farther,  so  I  saw  likewise  there  was  an  abso- 
:e  necessity  to  speak  of  it  ^o  him.  or  that 
he  would  speak  of  it  to  me,  and  which  to 
do  first  I  knew  not ;  that  is,  whether  I  should 
bruak  it  to  him,  or  let  it  alone  till  be  should 
break  it  to  me. 

Upon  serious  rooRtderatioD,  for  indeed  now  I 
,  Iiegan  to  consider  things  very  seriously,  and 
■wver  till  now ;  1  say  upon  s«r!ous  consideration. 
I  res<^i1ved  to  tell  him  of  it  first,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  I  hnd  an  opportunity,  for  the  very 
ti«xt  day  his  brother  wont  to  London  upon  some 
t^usiaes,  and  the  famil}'  being  out  a-iiKiting,  just 
4s  it  hod  happened  before,  and  as  indeed  was 
often  the  cose,  be  came  according  to  his  custom 
'to  spend  on  hour  or  two  with  .Mrs  Betty. 

^•^ ' ' "imc  and  had  sat  down  a  while,  he 

VAii  :  tlierc  was  an  alteration  in  my 

voii"  that  I  was  not  so  free  and  pleasant 

|'*»ith  bun  OS  i  used  to  be,  and  particularly  that 

1  h^l  iM^'-n  a-crjing ;  he  was  not  long  before  he 

ice  of  it,  and  asked  mo  in  very  kind 

'lat  was  the  matter,   and  if  anythinir 

1  rne.     I  would  have  put  it  off  if  I  iv>u)d, 

»at  it  w«»  nr^t  lo  be  concealed,  so  after  suffering 

rumy   importunities   to  draw  that   out  of   me 

rltich  I  longed  as  much  as  possible  to  disclose, 

told  him  that  it  was  true  something  did  trouble 


me,  and  something  of  such  a  nature  thnt  1  could 
not  conceal  from  him,  and  yet,  that  I  co^Id  ttot 
tell  how  to  tell  him  of  it  nt'ither  ;  that  it  was  ■ 
thing  that  not  only  surprised  me,  but  greatly 
perplexed  me,  and  that  i  knew  not  what  course 
to  take,  unless  he  would  direct  mc.  He  told  mc 
with  great  ti-ndrmcss.  tha*  let  it  be  what  it  would 
I  should  not  let  it  trouble  me,  for  he  would  pro- 
tect mo  from  all  the  world. 

I  then  began  at  a  distance,  and  told  him  I  wa« 
afraid  the  ladies  had  got  some  secret  information 
of  our  correspondence,  for  that  it  wos  easy  to 
see  that  their  conduct  was  very  much  changed 
towards  me.  and  that  now  it  was  come  to  that 
pass,  thnt  they  frequently  found  fault  with 
me,  and  sometimes  fell  quite  out  with  me, 
though  I  never  gave  them  the  least  occojdon ; 
that  whereas  I  used  always  (o  lie  with  the 
eldest  sister,  I  was  put  to  He  by  myself,  or  with 
one  of  the  maids;  and  that  I  had  overheard 
them  several  times  talking  very  unkindly  about 
mc  ;  but  that  which  confirmed  it  all  wjis,  that 
one  of  the  servants  had  told  me  that  she  had 
heard  I  was  to  be  turned  ont,  and  that  it  was 
not  safe  for  the  family  that  I  should  be  any 
longer  in  the  house. 

He  smiled  when  he  heard  all  this,  and  I  asked 
him  how  he  could  make  to  light  of  it.  when  h6 
must  needs  know,  that  if  there  was  any  discovery 
I  was  undone  for  ever,  and  that  even  it  would 
hurt  him,  though  not  ruin  him,  as  it  would  mc ; 
I  upbraided  him,  that  ho  was  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  sex,  that  when  I  hey  had  the  charorter  and 
honour  of  a  woman  at  their  mercy,  oftentimes 
made  it  their  jest,  and  ac  least  looked  upon  it  as 
a  trifle,  and  counted  the  ruin  of  thoBc  they  hod 
had  their  will  of  as  a  thing  of  no  value. 

Fie  saw  mc  warm  and  serious,  and  be  changed 
his  style  immediately  ;  he  told  mc  he  was  sorry  I 
should  have  such  a  thought  of  him  ;  that  he  had 
never  given  mc  the  least  occasion  for  it,  but  hod 
been  as  tender  of  my  reputation  as  he  con1d  be 
of  his  own  ;  that  he  was  sure  our  correspondence 
hod  been  m.-knnged  with  so  much  address,  that 
not  one  creature  in  tho  family  had  so  mucii  as 
a  suspicion  of  it ;  that  if  he  rmiled  when  I  told 
him  my  thoughtc.,  it  was  at  the  assurance  he 
lotelv  received,  that  our  understanding  one 
another  was  not  so  much  as  known  or  guessed 
at,  and  that  when  he  hod  told  me  how  much 
reason  he  had  to  be  easy,  I  should  smile  ai*  bo 
did,  for  he  was  very  certain  it  would  give  mc  a 
full  snlisfactinn. 

"  This  is  a  m\  ster>  I  cannot  understand,"  says  I, 
"  or  how  it  should  be  to  my  K-itisfiiction  that  I  am 
to  he  turned  out  of  doors  ;  for  if  our  correspon- 
dence is  not  discovered,  1  know  not  what  else 
I  have  done  to  change  the  countcniinces  of  the 
whole  family  to  mc.  or  to  have  them  treat  me 
as  they  dn  now,  who  formerly  used  me  w  ith  so 
much  tenderness,  as  if  I  bad  been  one  of  thoir 
own  children." 

"  Why,  look  yon,  child,"  says  he,  "  that  they  an 
uneasy  about  you,  that  is  true;  but  th:it  they 
have  the  least  suspicion  of  the  cnxc  as  it  is,  and 
M  it  respects  you  and  I,  is  so  far  from  being  true, 
that  they  suspect  my  brother  Robin,  and,  in  short, 
they  are  fully  persuaded  he  nuikcs  love  to  you. 
Nay,  the  fool  has  put  it  into  their  heads  too  him- 
self, for  he  is  continuidly  bantering  tlimn  about  it 
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and  maXing  a  jest  of  bimsetf;  t  conresa  I  think 
he  i«  vrnng  to  do  so,  because  he  cannot  but  see 
that  it  ^x>?s  them,  and  makes  tbena  unkind  to  you; 
but  It  is  u  satisraction  to  me,  because  of  the  as- 
turanrc  it  gives  me  that  they  do  not  suspect  me 
In  the  least ;  and  1  hope  this  will  be  to  your  satis- 
faction too." 

"  So  it  is,"  says  I,  "  one  way,  but  tliis  docs  not 
rooch  my  ease  at  all ;  nor  is  this  the  chief  thing 
that  troubles  me,  though  [  have  been  concerned 
about  that  too."     "  \Vhat  is  it,  then  ?"  says  he. 
With  which    I   fell   into  tears,    and  could    say 
nothin?  tn  him  at.  all.      He  strove  to  pacify  me 
all  he  could,  but  bej^an  at  la.U  to  be  very  press* 
ing  upon  me  to  tell  whot  it  was.     At  last  I  an- 
swered that  I  thoui^ht  I  ought  to  tell  him  too,  and 
(hut  )ic  had  some  right  to  know  it ;  besides  that 
I  wanted  his  direction  in  the  case,  for  I  was  h) 
such  perplexity  that  I  knew  not  ifhat   course  to 
take,  and  then  I  related  the  Khole  affair  to  him. 
I  told  liira  how  itnprudeotly  his  brother  had  ma- 
naged himself,  in  mokijig  himself  bo  public ;  for 
that  if  he  had  kept  a  secret,  as  such  a  thing  ought 
to  have  been,  I  could  but  have  dcniod  him  post-  j 
tively,  without  giving  any  reason  for  it,  and  he  ' 
would  in  time  iiavc  ceased  his  solicitations  ;  but  j 
that  he   had    the  vanity,  first,  to  depend  upon  it  I 
that  !  would  not  deny  him,  and  then  had  taken  | 
the  freedom  to  tell  his  resolution  of  having  me  to 
the  whole  house. 

I  told  him  how  far  I  had  resisted  him,  and  told  i 
him  how  sincere  and  honourable  his  offers  were. 
♦•  Bat,"  says  I,  "my  case  will  bo  doubly  hard;  I 
for,  as  they  carry  it  ill  to  mc  now,  because  he 
desires  to  have  me,  they  will  carry  it  worse  when 
they  find  I  have  denied  him,  and  they  will  pre- 
sently say  there  is  somcthinjfr  else  in  it,  and  then 
out  it  comes  that  I  am  married  already  to  some- 
body else,  or  else  that  I  would  never  refuse  a 
match  so  much  above  me  as  this  was," 

This  discourse  surprised  him  indeed  very  much. 
He  told  mo  that  it  was  a  critical  point  indeed  for 
me  to  manage,  and  he  did  not  see  which  way  I 
should  get  out  of  it ;  but  he  would  consider  of  it, 
and  let  me  know  next  time  wc  met  what  resolu- 
tion he  was  come  to  about  it ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, desired  I  would  not  give  my  consent  to  his 
brother,  nor  yet  give  him  a  flat  denial,  but  that  I 
would  hold  him  in  suspense  awhile. 

I  seemed  to  start  at  his  saying  I  should  not 
give  bim  my  consent.  I  told  him  he  knew  very 
well  I  hod  no  consent  to  give  ;  that  he  had  en- 
gaged himself  to  marry  me,  and  that  my  consent 
was  at  the  same  time  engaged  to  him  :  that  he 
had  all  along  told  me  I  wa«  his  wife,  and  I  looked 
upon  myself  as  effectually  so  as  if  the  ceremony 
had  passed,  and  that  it  was  from  his  own  mouth 
Uut  I  did  BO,  he  having  oil  along  persuaded  roe 
to  odl  myself  his  wife. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  says  he,  "don't  be  con- 
cerned at  that  now.  If  I  am  not  your  husband, 
I  will  be  as  good  as  a  husband  to  you  ;  and  do 
not  let  those  things  trouble  you  now,  but  let  me 
look  a  Utile  further  into  this  aiDur,  and  I  shall  be 
ftble  to  say  more  next  time  we  meet" 

He  pacified  me  as  well  as  he  could  with  this, 
but  I  found  he  was  very  thoughtful,  and  that 
though  he  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  kissed  roe  a 
thoiiiand  times,  and  more,  I  believe,  and  gave  me 
money  too,  yet  offered  no  more  all  the  while  we 


were  together,  which  was  abovo  two  boon,  ni 
which  I  much  wondered  at  indeed  at  tJbat  tiac, 
coDsidcring  how  it  used  to  be,  and  what  flf^Rl^ 
tunity  we  had. 

His  brother  did  not  come  from  London  for  8*? 
or  six  days,  and  it  was  two  days  more  before  ha 
got  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  him ;  bal 
getting  him  by  himself,  he  be^an  to  talk 
close  to  him  about  it,  and  the  same  evening 
an  opportunity  (for  we  had  a  longconA 

gcthcr)  to  repeat  aH  their  discourvc  to  me^      

was,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  to  the  pnrpwe 
following  : — "  He  told  him  he  heard  strai^  nein 
of  him  since  he  went,  viz.,  that  be  made  lowrle 
Mrs  Betty.  •'  Well, "  says  hts  brotlier.  a  littb 
angrily,  "  and  so  I  do ;  and  what  t1i«n  ?  Whu 
has  anybody  to  do  with  that  ?"  "  Nay,"  sari  hi* 
brother,  "do  not  be  angry,  Robin  ;  I  do  not  ott- 
tend  to  hare  anything  to  do  with  it.  nof  do  I 
pretend  to  be  angry  with  yon  about  il ;  bat  1 
Bnd  they  do  concern  themselves  aboat  it,  nd 
Ihnt  they  have  used  the  poor  girl  ill  aboat  it, 
which  I  should  take  as  done  to  ni}'M'lf  "  "  Wk* 
do  you  mean  by  tA<y?"  lays  Robin.  **  I 
mother  and  the  girls."  say*  the  elder  bi 

"But  hark  ye,"  says  hit  brother,  "  an 
earnest ;  do  you  really  love  the  girl  ?  yoo 
freewithmeyouknow,"  "Why.th'T.  ^.r..-, 
"  I  will  be  free  with  you ;  I  do  Ici 
the  women  in  the  world,  and  I  »«  -t,' 

them  say  and  do  what  they  will ;   I  belie  re 
girl  will  not  deny  me." 

It  struck  me  to  the  heaK  when  be  taU  ar 
this,  for  though  it  was  most  ratiattal  to  tkU  1 
would  not  deny  him,  yet  1  know  in  toy  eiwa  oM^ 
science  I  must  deny  him,  and  I  saw  ay  raob 
my  being  obliged  to  do  so.  bat  I  knew  it  wa*  m) 
business  to  talk  otherwise  then,  to  I  tnteiiupM* 
j  him  in  his  story'  thus  : 

I  "  Ay,"  said  I,  "  does  he  think  1  cumot  doi 
htm  ?  but  he  shall  find  I  can  deny  him  tor  all 
that." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  says  he,  "  bot  let  lac  fin 
you  the  whole  story  as  it  went  on  bttiwea  w^ 
and  then  say  what  you  will." 

Then  he  went  on  and  told  me,  that  he  pmM 
thus  :  "  But  brother,  you  knou  i*'^  k^  notrac 
and  you  mav  have  several  l  g^Mx]  far 

tunes."     "  (t  is  no  matter  I  ;ud  Robis, 

•'  I  love  the  girl,  and  I  will  ucwr  pleas*  mj 
pocket  in  marrying,  and  not  plvnae  my  Amc?- 
And  so,  my  dear,"  adds  be,  "  there  b  aa  epf^ 
sing  him." 

"  Yes.  yes,"  says  I,  "yoa  ahall  see  (eaneapaa 
him :  I  have  learnt  to  say  no  now.  thoi^ili  1 M 
not  leaint  it  before ;  if  the  beat  lord  ib  the  la4 
offered  me  marriage  now,  I  could  very  ducfM^ 
say  NO  10  him." 

"  Well,  but,  my  dear."  says  he,  ••  wlat 
say  to  bim  ?    You  know,  as  you   ■ 
talked  of  it  before,  he  will   aak  yoa 
tions  about  it,  and  all  the  house  irQI 
the  meaning  of  it  should  be," 

"  Why,"  says  I,  smiling,  **  I  04it  aten 
mouths  at  one  clap  by  telling  hint,  wa4  ' 

that  I  am  married  lUready  to  his  elder 

He  smiled  a  little  at  the  word.  boC  f  «cdi«i 
it  startled  him.  and  he  could  not  Iiide  tlM 
it  put  bim  into ;  however  be  notitmed— 
"  Why,  though  that  may  be  true  £■ 
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dippoK  you  are  but  in  jest  when  you  talk 
giving  such  an  answer  as  Ihot,  it  may  not  be 

CMBvenieEt  on  raiinv  ai:cflunts." 

"No,  no,"  iajs  I  plc-anaotl) ,"  I  am  not  so  fond  of 

lotting  the  wcret  come  out,  without  your  con- 

*•  But  what   tlicn   can  you  say  to  him.  or  to 
«ayg  he,  "when  they  liiid  you  positive 
inat  a  match  which  would  b«   apparently  so 
mach  to  your  advantage  ?" 

"  Why,"  say»  1,  "  should  I  be  at  a  loss  ?  First 
9t  ftli,  1  am  nor  nl>l!ged  to  give  them  any  reason 
■ft  all  ;  on  the  othL-r  hand,  I  may  tell  thcin  I  am 
IBarried  already,  and  ittop  there ;  and  that  will  be 
■  taU  stop  too  t<t  him,  for  he  can  have  no  reason 
to  aak  one  question  after  it." 

"  Ay,"  »»}»  he,  "  but  the  whole  houio  will  tease 
yoa  about  that,  e\en  to  father  and  mother,  nndif 
foa  deny  them  positively,  they  will  be  disobliged 
At  ytttt.  and  saspicious  besides." 

"  Why,"  says  I,  "  what  can  I  do  ?  what  would 
you  bare  me  do  ?  t  was  in  strait  enough  be- 
W&n  i  and,  as  I  told  you,  I  was  in  perplexity  be- 
fcviw  vuk  acquainted  yon  with  the  circumstances, 
I  might  have  your  advice." 
**  My  dear,"  says  he,  "  I  have  been  considering 
moch  upon  it,  you  may  be  sure,  and  though 
K  ia  a  piece  of  advice  that  has  a  great  many  mor- 
tifications in  it  to  me,  anil  may  at  first  seem 
to  you,  yet  all  things  fonsjdercd,  I  see  no 
way  for  you  than  to  let  him  go  on,  and  if 
find  him  hearty  and  in  eornesl,  marry  him." 
gave  him  a  look,  full  of  horror  at  those  words, 
tumin:;  pale  as  death,  was  at  the  very  point 
lown  out  of  the  chair  I  sat  in  ;  when 
rt,  "  .My  dfar,"  says  he  aloud,  "  what 

•  -  -1 T  with  you?  WTicreare  you  a  going?" 

snd  a  great  many  such  thing*,  and  with  jogging 
mt%d  culling  la  me,  he  feti-heri  me  a  little  to  inysi<lf, 
tfioug-h  it  was  a  good  while  l>efore  I  fully  reco- 
vvred  my  s«os«s,  and  was  not  able  to  speak  for 
■evpral  minutes  more. 

When  I  was  fully  recovered  he  began  again : 
••  Mjr  dear,"  taj-s  he,  "what  made  )ou  so  sur- 
priaed  at  what  1  said,  I  would  have  vou  consider 
aerioiuly  of  it  ?  You  may  se«  plainly  how  the 
tmMoUy  stand  in  this  case,  and  they  would  be  stark 
txsad  If  it  was  my  case,  as  it  is  my  brother's,  and 
fksr  aught  I  see.  it  would  be  my  niin  and  yours 
coo." 

*•  Ah  r  says  I,  still  speaking  angrily,  "  are  all 
jr<Mir  protestations  and  vows  to  be  shaken  by  the 
<H»t>lte  of  the  family  ?  Did  I  not  always  object 
ftlsat  to  you,  and  you  made  a  light  thing  of  it.  as 
sarhat  you  were  above,  and  would  not  value,  and 
tm  it-  come  to  this  now  ?"  said  I.  "  Is  this  your 
Ijaith  and  honoor,  your  love,  and  the  solidity  of 
yntir  T'TomiJCK  T" 

'  perfectly  calm,  notwithstanding 
i--  --,  and  1  was  not  sparing  of  them 

n  m-  r<-plled  at  last,    "  My  dear,   I  have 

I .  '  one  promise  with  you  yet ;   1  did  fell 

J  •  id  marry  you   when  [  wos  come  to  my 

«tvi«ii9 ;  tut  you  see  ray  father  it  a  bale,  healthy 
fnan.  and  may  live  these  thirty  years  stiil,  and 
txjt  bv  older  than  several  ore  around  us  in  the 
ii/ivn.  ntid  you  never  proposed  my  marrying  yoo 
nj<jn«r,  because  you  know  it  might  be  my  rtiin, 
and  A*  lo  all  the  rest,  I  have  not  failed  yon  In 
anything,  you  have  wanted  for  nothing." 


I  conld  not  deny  a  word  of  this,  and  had  no- 
thing to  say  to  it  in  general ;  "  But  why  then," 
says  I,  "  can  you  persuade  me  to  such  a  horrid 
st<>p  as  leaving  you,  tincc  you  have  not  left  mc  ? 
Will  you  allow  no  a^ection,  no  love  on  my  side, 
where  there  has  been  so  much  on  your  side  7 
Have  I  made  you  no  returns?  Have  I  given  no 
testimony  of  my  sincerity,  and  of  my  passion? 
Arc  the  sacrifices  I  have  made  of  honour  and 
modesty  to  you  no  proof  of  ray  being  tied  to  you 
in  bonds  too  strong  to  be  broken  ?" 

'•  But  here,  ray  dear,"  says  he,  "  you  may  com*' 
into  a  safe  station,  and  appear  with  honour  and 
with  splendour  at  once,  and  the  remembrance  of 
what  we  have  done  may  be  wrapt  up  in  an  eter- 
nal silence,  as  if  it  bad  never  happened  ;  yon 
shall  always  have  my  respect,  and  my  sincere 
affection,  only  then  it  shall  be  honest,  and  perfectly 
just  to  my  brother,  you  shall  be  my   dear  sister, 

as  now  you  are  my  dear-- "  and  there  he 

stopped. 

"  Your  dear  whore,"  sayi  I,  "  you  would  have 
said,  if  ^ou  hod  gone  on,  and  you  might  as  well 
have  said  it,  but  I  understand  you  ;  however,  I 
desire  you  to  remember  the  long  discourses  you 
have  had  with  me.  and  the  many  hours  pains  yon 
have  taken  to  persuade  me  to  believe  myself  an 
honest  woman  ;  that  I  was  your  wife  intentionally, 
though  not  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  that  it 
was  as  e fleet ual  a  marriage  that  had  passed  be- 
tween us  as  if  we  had  been  publicly  wedded  by 
the  parson  of  the  parish  ;  you  know  and  cannot 
but  remember  that  these  have  been  your  own 
words  to  me." 

I  found  this  was  a  little  too  close  upon  him, 
but  I  made  it  up  in  what  follows.  He  stwid  stock 
still  for  awhile,  and  said  nothing,  and  I  went  on 
thus — "  You  cannot,"  says  I,  "  without  the  high- 
est injustice,  believe  that  I  yielded  upon  all  these 
persuasions  wit  hout  a  love  not  to  be  questioned, 
not  to  be  shaken  again  by  anything  that  could 
happen  afterward.  If  you  have  such  dishonour- 
able thoughts  of  me,  I  must  ask  you  what  founda- 
tion in  any  of  my  behaviour  have  I  given  for  such 
a  suggestion  ?  if  then  I  have  yielded  to  the  im- 
portunities of  my  aifection,  and  if  I  have  been 
persuaded  to  believe  that  I  am  really,  and  in  the 
essence  of  the  thing,  your  wife,  shall  I  now  giva 
the  lie  to  all  those  argunu  nl*.  and  call  myself 
your  whore,  or  mistress,  which  is  the  same  thing  » 
And  will  you  transfer  nie  lo  your  brother  ?  Can 
you  transfer  my  affection  ?  Can  you  bid  roe 
cease  loving  you,  and  bid  me  love  him?  Is  it 
in  my  power,  think  you,  to  make  such  a  change  at 
demand  ?  No,  sir,"  said  I,  "  depend  upon  it  it  is 
impossible,  and  whatever  the  change  of  your  side 
may  be  I  n  ill  ever  be  true,  and  I  had  much  ra- 
ther, Mncc  it  if  come  to  that  unhappy  length,  be 
your  whore  than  jour  brother's  wife." 

He  appeared  pleased  and  touched  with  the  Im- 
pression of  this  last  discourse,  and  told  me  that 
he  stood  where  he  did  before  ;  that  he  had  not 
been  unfaithful  to  me  in  any  one  promise  ho  had 
ever  made  yet,  but  that  there  were  so  many  ter- 
rible things  presented  themselves  to  his  view  in 
the  affair  befitre  mu,  and  that  on  my  account  in 
particular,  that  he  had  thought  of  the  other  as  a 
remedy  so  effect  Uiil,  as  nothing  could  come  up  to 
it ;  that  he  thought  this  would  not  be  an  entire 
i  parting  us,  but  that  we  might  love  as  friends 
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all  our  days,  and  perhapi  with  more  utisfaction 
than  we  should  in  the  statioQ  wc  were  now  in, 
u  tilings  might  happen  ;  that  he  durst  say  1  could  > 
not  approhcnd  anything  from  him  as  to  betraying' 
a  secret,  which  could  not  but  be  the  dtistruction  | 
of  IIS  both,  ir  it  came  out ;  thjt  he  had  but  Otic 
question  to  ask  of  rae  that  could  He  in  the  way 
of  it,  nnd  if  that  question  was  answered  in  the 
negative,  he  could  not  but  think  still  it  was  the 
odIv  step  I  could  take. 

[guessed  at    his  question  pmently,  namely,  | 
whether  I  was  sure  I  was  not  with  chdd  ?     As 
to  that,  I  told  him  he  need  not   be  concerned 
about  it,  for  I  was  not  with  child.     "  Why.  then, 
my  dear,"  soys  he,  "  wo  have  no  time  t'->  talk  far- 
ther now,  consider  of  it  and  think  closely  about' 
it ;  I  cannot  but  be  of  the  opinion  still,  that  it 
will  be  the  bestcour.'se  you  can  take,"  and  with, 
this  he  took  his  leave,  and  the  more  hastily  too, 
his  mother  and  sisters  ringing  at  the  gate  just  at . 
the  moment  that  he  had  riscu  to  go. 

Me  left  me  in  the  utmost  confusion  of  thought, 
and  he  easily  perceived  it  the  next  day,  and  all  i 
the  rest  ot  the  week,  for  it  was  but  Tuesday 
eveniag  when  we  talked  ;  but  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  come  to  me  all  that  week  till  the  Sun- 
day  after,  when  I,  being  imlisposed,  did  not  go  to 
church,  and  he  making  some  excuse  for  the  like, 
stayed  at  home. 

And  now  he  had  me  an  hour  and  a  half  again 
bv  myself,  and  we  fell  into  the  same  argumcnUi 
afl  over  again,  or  at  least  so  near  the  same, 
as  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  repeat  tbcrn  ;  at 
last  I  asked  him  tvartnly  what  opinion  he  must 
have  of  my  modesty,  that  he  could  suppose  I 
should  so  much  as  entertain  a  thought  of  lying 
with  two  brothers?  And  assured  dim  it  could 
never  be.  I  added,  if  ho  was  to  (ell  me  that  he 
would  never  see  rae  more,  than  which  nothing 
but  death  could  bo  more  terrible,  yet  I  coutd 
never  entertain  a  thought  so  dishonourable 
&•  this  to  myself,  and  so  base  to  him;  and 
Ibcroforc  I  entreated  him,  if  he  had  one  grain  of 
respect  or  affection  left  for  me,  that  he  would 
speak  no  more  of  it  to  me,  or  that  he  would  pull 
his  sword  out  and  kill  me.  He  appeared  sur- 
nrised  at  niy  obstinacy,  as  he  called  it  ;  told  me 
1  was  unkind  to  myself  and  unkind  to  him  in  it ; 
that  it  was  a  crisis  unlooked  for  upon  us  both,  and 
impossible  for  either  of  us  to  foresee  ;  but  that  he 
did  not  see  any  other  way  to  save  us  both  from 
ruin,  and  therefoie  he  thought  it  the  more  un- 
kind :  but  that  if  he  must  say  no  more  of  it  to 
me,  he  added  with  an  unusual  coldness,  that  he 
did  not  know  anything  else  we  hod  to  talk  of ; 
and  80  be  rose  up  to  take  his  leave.  I  ro«e  up 
too,  as  if  with  the  same  indifference,  but  when  he 
came  to  give  tne  as  it  were  a  pnrling  kiss,  I  burst 
out  into  such  a  posiiion  of  crjing.  that  though  I 
would  have  spoke  1  could  not,  and  only  pressing 
his  hand,  seemed  to  give  him  the  adieu,  but  cried 
vehemently. 

He  was  sensibly  moi'ed  with  this;  so  he  sat 
down  again  and  said  a  great  many  kind  things  to 
mc,  to  abate  the  excess  of  my  passion  :  but  still 
urged  the  necessity  of  what  he  had  proposed,  ai) 
the  while  Insisting  that  if  I  did  refuse  he  would, 
notwithstanding,  proNnde  for  me ;  but  letting  mc 
plainly  toe  that  he  would  decline  me  in  the  main 
point,  nay,  even  as  a  mistress ;  making  it  a  point 


of  honour  not  to  lie  with  a  woman  th<tt,  fef  fn$^ 
he  knew,  might  come  to  be  his  brutlicr's  wi 

The  bare  Toss  of  him  as  a  giUloiiC   wot 
much  my  affliction  as  the  losa  of  liis  pcrMB. 
indeed  I  loved  to  distraction,  ,iud   the  loia 
the  cxpectatiocu  1  had,  and  which    I  almM\ 
built  ray  hopes  upon,  of  '    ■  - 
my  husband.     Theses  '  ;  mf 

so  much  that,  in  short,  !  .   -'h 

of  my  mind,  in  a  word,  thrvw  lue  into  a 
ver,  and  so  long  it  waa  that  none  in  iIm 
expected  my  life. 

I  was  reduced  very  low  indeed,  and  wu  «Aea 
delirious  and  light-headed;  but  nothing  lay  a» 
near  mc  as  the  fear,  that  when  I  waa  light-hcadtd 
I  should  say  something  or  other  to  his  pnTodicK 
I  was  distressed  in  my  mind  also  to  aee  him,  and 
so  was  he  to  sec  me,  for  he  really  loved  ate  matt 
passionately.  But  it  could  not  be  :  then  woa  wt 
the  least  room  to  desire  it,  on  one  aide  or  otkov 
or  so  much  as  to  make  it  decent. 

It  was  near  live  weeks  that  I  kept  mr  bed,  wat 
though  the  violence  of  my  fever  abated  in  tiinv 
weeks,  yet  it  several  times  returned,  and  tbr  ptiy- 
sicians  said  two  or  three  times  they  could  du  s^ 
more  for  me,  but  thiU  they  must  leave  nature  «ad 
the  distemper  to  <ight  it  out,  only  strengthcui^; 
the  flrst  with  cordials  to  maintain  the 
After  the  end  of  five  weeks  I  grew  better, 
so  weak,  so  altered,  so  melancholy,  aad 
so  slowly,  that  the  physicians  apprehended  I 
go  into  a  consumption,  and  which  vexed  me 
they  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  mv  uund 
pressed,  that  comothiti,:  troubled  me,  anda 
that  I  was  in  love.  I'pon  this  thu  whole 
set  upon  me  to  examine  me  and  to  preaa 
tell  whether  I  was  in  love  or  not,  ood  wioh 
But.  as  I  well  might,  I  denied  my  being  ia 
at  all. 

They  had,  on  this  occasion,  u  *';        '  < 

about  me  at  table,  that  had  like  t' 
whole  family  in  an  uproar,  and  fc  .- 
so.    They  happened  to  be  all  at  t  - 
[her;  as  forme,  I  was  ill,  and  in  m 
the  beginning  of  the  talk,  m  li 
had  fiiiislied  their  dinner,  the  i 
had  sent  mc  somewhat  to   cm 
go  up  and  ask  niolf  I  would  li.^, 
the  maid  brought  down  worvJ  I  ha 
whiU  she  had  sent  me  iJreody. 

"  Alas,"  says  the  old  lady.  *•  that  poor  gid,  \m 
afraid  *he  will  nevor  be  well." 

"  Well  r  says  the  elder  brother.  *•  horn  AaM 
Mrs  Uctty  be  well,  they  say  abe  iv  in  laytT" 

"  I  believe  nothing  of  it,"  aaya  Ibe  old  ftt^b' 
woman. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  says  the  clde«t  Btjt^r,  "wl* 
to  say  to  it ;  they  have  made  such    a  mnt 
her  being  bo  handsome,  and  bo  •  I 
know  not  what,  and  that  in  her  li 
has  turned  the  creature's  he.-v'    ' 
knows  what  possessions  ma.^ 
For  my  part,  I  do  not  know  V  j| 

*'  Why,  sister,  you  roust  ocknowled^ft  abf  k 
handsome,"  says  the  elder  brother. 

"Ah,  nnd  a  great  deal  bandAoniar  Ihaam 
sister,"  w»ys  Robin,  "  and  that  is  your  barUM- 
tiod," 

"  Well,  well,  that  ii  not  the  queaUon,'  ofa  Ik 
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slater,  "  the  girl  it  well  cnoU|;b,  and  the  knoirt 
H  well  enough ;  she  need  not  be  told  of  it  lo 
Bake  h(*r  vain." 

"  Wc  are  not  talking  of  her  being  vain,"  g«y« 
tlie  ridcct  brother,  "  but  of  her  b«iim;  in  love :  it 
way  be  slie  ia  in  love  with  bcraulf,  it  sucnis  luv 
ahti'n  think  »o." 

"  1  Mould  the  waa  in  love  with  me,"  nyt 
BaImo,  "  1  would  quickly  put  her  out  of  her 
■Min.'* 

**  %Vhat  do  ye  mean,  son?"  uyitbe  old  lady. 

tlow  can  you  talk  «o  ?" 

•Why.  madam,"  uys  Robin  again,  very  bonest- 

"do  }<iu  think  1  would  let  llw  poor  girl  die 

luve,  and  of  one  ihat  is  near  at  haad  to  be 

100." 

"  Ht.  brother,"  »ayi  the  second  siitcr.  "  Mow 
caa  you  talk  ko  ?  Would  you  lake  a  creature  that 
tuu  not  a  RToat  in  the  world  7" 

•'  Pr'ylhi'c,  child,"  says  Uobin,  "beauty  ta  a 
portioa,  nml  tcood-humour  with  it,  ia  a  double 
porli'm  ;  I  ivitrh  thou  hadst  half  her  stock  of  both 
tar  (by  portion."  So  there  was  her  mouth 
•to|>tw<L 

"  I  find,"  snys  the  eldest  sister,  "  if  Betty  is 
not  in  love,  ray  brother  is;  I  wonder  he  has  not 
broke  bis  niind  to  Octty.  I  wormnt  she  will  not 
■4iy  no." 

**  Th«'y  (hat  yield  when  they  arc  asked,"  says 
Robin,  "are  one  step  before  them  that  were 
acvcr  anked  to  yield,  sister,  and  two  steps  before 
Cbem  Hint  yield  before  they  arc  asked  ;  and  thai 
is  Rit  answer  lo  ynu,  sister." 

This  fired  tilt!  sitter,  und  she  flew  into  a  pas- 
sion, and  mill,  "  Things  were  come  to  that  pass, 
tliat  it  was  lime  the  wench,  meaning  me,  was  out 
of  the  fdmily,  oiul  but  that  she  was  not  fit  to  be 
iumod  out ,  she  hoped  her  father  and  mother 
would  coii>>ider  of  it,  as  soon  as  she  could  be  re- 


Robin  replied,  "  That  was  the  business  of  the 
and  mistress  of  the  family,  who  were  not 
CO  he  lAugbt  by  one  that  bod  so  little  judgment  as 
kb  eldest  sbtrr." 

It  run  up  a  great  deal  farther  ;  the  sister 
Med,  Kobin  rallied  and  bantered,  but  poor 
Bdty  lost  ground  by  it  extremely  in  the  family. 
1  heard  of  it,  and  cried  heartily,  and  the  old  lady 
>e  up  to  roc,  somebody  having  told  her  that  1 
■o  much  concerned  about  it.  1  complained 
bcr,  that  it  was  verv'  hard  the  doctors  should 
ire  upon  nie,  for  which  they  had 
^1  ii  it  was  still  harder,  coneidcring 

ii    „.:„... ^i  I  was  under  in   the   family; 

1  hoped  1  had  done  nothing  to  lessen  bcr 
for  me,  or  given  any  occasion  for  the 
Inf  between  her  sons  and  daughters,  and 
rbwl  more  need  think  of  a  coOin  than  of  being  in 
hegged  tlie  would  not  let  me  suffer  in 
t:  for  anybody's  mistakes  but  my  own. 

■cnsible  of  the  justice  of  what  I  said, 
but  luttl  tiic,  since  there  had  been  such  a  clamour 
among  them,  and  that  her  younger  son  talked 
a/tcr  such  a  rattling  way  as  he  did  ;  Aye  desired 
I  would  b«  to  faithful  to  her  as  to  answer  her 
but  one  question  sincerely.  I  told  her  I  would 
with  all  iny  heart,  and  with  the  utmost  ploin- 
m  and  sincerity.  Why  then  the  question  was. 
Whether  there  was  anything  between  her  son 
irt  Olid  mc  ?"     I  told  her,  with  all  the  pro- 


testation of  smcenty  that  1  was  able  to  make, 
and  aa  I  might  well  do,  that  there  was  not,  nor 
ever  had  been,  t  told  her  that  Mr  Kobert  had 
rattled  and  jested,  as  she  kocw  it  was  his  way. 
and  that  I  took  it  always  as  I  suppose  lie  meant 
it,  to  be  a  wild  airy  way  of  discourse,  thut  had  no 
signification  in  it ;  and  again  assured  her  that 
there  was  not  the  least  tittle  of  what  she  under- 
stood by  it  between  us ;  and  that  those  who  had 
suggested  it  had  done  me  a  great  deal  of  wrong, 
and  Mr  Roltcrt  no  service  at  alL 

The  old  lady  was  fully  salisfie<l,  and  kissed 
mc,  spofc<-  cheerfully  to  me,  and  bid  mc  take 
care  of  ony  health,  and  want  for  nothing,  and  so 
took  her  leave  ;  but  when  she  came  down,  she 
found  the  brother  and  all  his  sisters  together  by 
the  ears.  Tbey  were  angry  even  to  passion  at 
his  upbraiding  them  with  their  being  homely, 
attd  having  never  had  any  sweetheart,  never  hav- 
ing  been  asked  the  question,  and  their  being  so 
forward  as  almost  In  ask  first.  He  rallied  them 
upon  the  subject  of  Mrs  lietty  ;  how  pretty,  how 
good-bumnured,  how  she  sung  better  than  they 
did,  and  danced  better,  and  how  much  hand- 
somer she  was ;  and  in  doing  this  he  omitted  ho 
ill-natured  thing  thol  could  vex  them,  and, 
indeed,  pushed  too  hard  upon  them.  The  old 
lady  came  down  in  the  height  of  it,  and  to  put  a 
stop  to  it,  told  thorn  all  the  discourse  she  had 
with  me.  and  how  I  answered  that  there  was  no- 
thing  between  Mr  Robert  and  f. 

"  She  is  wrong  there."  says  Robin,  "for  if  there 
was  not  a  great  deal  between  us,  we  should  be 
closer  together  than  we  are  ;  I  told  her  I  loved 
her  dearly,"  says  he,  •'  but  I  could  tvever  moke 
the  jade  believe  I  was  in  earnest." 

"  I  do  not  know  how  you  should,"  says  his 
mother,  "nobody  in  their  senses  could  believe 
you  were  in  earnest  to  talk  so  to  a  poor  girl, 
whose  circumstaoccj  you  know  so  well,  but 
pr'ythee,  ion.'  odds  she,  "  since  you  IcU  me  that 
you  cannot  make  her  believe  you  were  in  earnest, 
what  must  wc  believe  about  it ;  for  )  ou  ramble 
80  in  your  discourse  that  nobody  knows  whether 
you  are  in  earnest  or  in  jest  ?  But  as  1  find  the 
girl,  by  your  confession,  has  answered  truly,  | 
wish  you  would  do  so  too,  and  tell  mc  seriously, 
so  that  I  may  depend  upon  it.  Is  there  any 
thing  in  it,  or  no?  Arc  you  in  earnest,  or  no? 
Are  you  distracted  indeed,  or  are  you  n«Jl  ?  I( 
is  a  weighty  question,  and  I  wish  you  would 
moke  us  easy  about  it." 

"  By  my  faith,  madam,"  says  Robin,  "  it  is  in 
vain  to  mince  the  mBtlcr,  or  tell  any  more  lies 
about  it,  I  am  in  earnest  as  much  as  a  man  Is 
thut  is  going  to  be  haiiged.  If  Mrs  Betty  wonkt 
say  she  loved  me,  and  that  she  would  marry  roe, 
I'd  have  her  to-morrow  morning  fasting  j  and  saj*, 
'  To  have  and  to  hold,'  instead  of  eating  my 
breakfast. " 

"  Well,"  jays  the  mother,  **  then  there  is  one 
son  lost ;"  nnd  she  said  it  in  a  very  mournful  tone, 
as  one  greatly  conccnied  at  it. 

"  I  hope  not,  ma<iam,"  says  Robin,  "  no  man 
is  lost  when  a  good  wife  Ims  found  him." 

"  Wliy,  but  child,"  says  the  oW  lady,  "  she  !• 
a  bcpgar." 

"  VVhy  then,  madam,  she  has  the  more  need  of 
charity,"  sjus  Robin  ;  "  1  will  taic  her  off  tbv 
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handi  of  the  parish,  and  she  and  I  will  beg 
together." 

"  It'i  bad  jesting  with  luch  thinga,"  says  the 
mother. 

"  I  do  not  jest,  madam,"  say*  Rohin,  *'  we  will 
oomo  and  beg  your  pardon,  inadaai,  and  your 
blessing,  inadam,  and  my  father's. " 

"  This  is  all  out  of  the  way.  son,"  says  the 
mother,  "  if  you  are  in  earnest  you  ore  undone," 

•'  I  am  afraid  not,"  says  he,  "  for  I  am  really 
afraid  she  won't  have  me,  after  oil  my  sister's 
bulling  and  blustering ;  I  believe  I  shall  never 
bo  able  to  persuade  her  to  it." 

"  That  is  a  fine  tale,  indeed,  she  is  not  so  fisr 
out  of  her  senses  neither;  Mrs  Betty  is  no  fool," 
■ays  the  younger  sister,  "  do  you  think  she  has 
Icamt  to  say  no,  any  more  than  other  people?" 

"  No,  Mrs  Mirth-wit,"  says  Robin,  "  Mrs 
Betty's  no  fool,  but  Mrs  Betty  may  bo  engaged 
some  other  way,  and  what  then?" 

"  Nay,"  says  the  eldest  sister.  "  we  can  say  no- 
thing to  thnt.  Who  must  it  be  to  then?  She 
If  never  out  of  doors,  it  must  be  between  you." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  that,"  says  Robin, 
"  I  have  been  examined  enough;  there  is  my 
brother,  if  it  must  be  between  us,  go  to  work 
with  him." 

This  stung  the  elder  brother  to  the  quick,  and 
he  concluded  that  Robin  had  discnvpred  some- 
thing. However,  he  kept  himself  from  appear- 
ing disturbed.  "  Pr'ythee,"  says  he,  "  do  not  go 
(0  sham  your  stories  off  upon  me,  I  tell  you  I 
deal  in  no  such  ware ;  I  have  nothing  to  say  to 
Mrs  Betty,  nor  any  of  the  Miss  Bettys  in'the 
parish  ;  and  with  that  he  rose  up  and  brushed  ofT." 

"  No,"  says  the  eldest  sister,  "  I  dare  answer 
for  my  brother,  he  knows  the  world  better." 

Thus  the  discourse  ended:  but  it  left  the 
older  brother  confounded.  He  conduded  his 
brother  had  made  a  full  discovery,  and  he  began 
to  doubt  whether  I  had  been  concerned  in  it  or 
not ;  but  with  ull  management  he  could  not  bring 
it  about  to  get  at  me.  At  lost,  he  was  so  per- 
plexed that  ho  was  quite  desperate,  and  resolved 
he  would  come  into  my  cnamber  and  see  me, 
whatever  come  of  it.  In  order  to  this,  he  con- 
trived it  so,  that  one  day  after  dinner,  watching 
lu's  eldest  sister  till  he  could  see  her  go  up  stairs, 
hp  runs  after  her.  "  Hark  ye,  sister,"  says  he, 
"  where  is  this  sick  woman  ?  May  not  a  body  see 
ber  ?" — "  Yes,"  says  the  sister,  "  1  believe  you 
may,  but  let  me  go  first  a  little,  and  I  will  tell 
you."  So  she  ran  up  to  the  door  and  gave  me 
notice ;  and  prcs<:ntly  called  to  hitn  again. 
"  Brother,"  says  she,  "  you  may  come  if  you 
please ;"  so  in  he  came,  just  in  the  same  kind  of 
rant. 

"  WcH,"  says  ho,  at  the  door  as  he  came  in, 
"  where  is  this  sick  body  that  is  in  love?  How 
do  ye  do,  Mrs  Betty  ?" 

"  I  would  have  got  out  of  my  chair,  but 
was  so  weak  I  could  not  for  a  good  while ; 
and  he  taw  it  and  his  sister  too,"  and  she 
said,  "  Come,  do  not  strive  to  stand  up,  ray 
brother  desires  no  ceremony,  especially  now 
you  are  so  weak." — "  No,  no,  Mrs  Betty,  pray 
sit  still,"  says  he,  and  to  sits  himself  down  In  a 
chair  over  against  me,  and  appeared  as  if  be  was 
mighty  merry. 

He  talked  a  dci^  of  rambling  stuff  to  his  sister 
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and  me,  sometimes  of  one  thing,  someUmes  «( 
another,  on  purpose  to  amuse  his  sister :  toi 
every  now  and  then  would  turn  it  upoo  the  M 
story,  directing  it  to  me.  "  Poor  Mrs  Betty,"  says 
h«,  "  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  be  in  love.  Why  it  k** 
reduced  you  sadly."  At  last  I  spoke  a  liule. 
'  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  merry,  sir,"  says  t,  "  W. 
I  think  the  doctor  might  have  found  somffthiof 
better  to  do  than  lo  make  his  game  at  bis  ptfitaia. 
If  I  had  been  ill  of  no  other  distemper,  I  knoit  Hm 
proverb  too  well  to  have  let  him  OOOM  toni."^ 
"  What  proverb,"  says  be  ?  "  Oh !  I  tameakeT  R 
now;  what, 

'  Where  Iot»  la  (hr  ta»e, 
Ttie  doctor'!  na  asm.* 

*♦  b  not  that  it,  Mrs  Betty  ?"  I  innl\i^ 
■aid  nothing.  "  Nay,"  says  he,  "  I  think  the 
has  proved  it  to  be  love  ;  for  it  svcms  the 
has  been  able  to  do  you  but  little  service,  } 
mend  very  slowly  they  say,  I  doubt  there  is 
what  in  it,  Mrs  Betty  ;  I  doubt  you  are  sick  d 
the  incurahles,  and  that  is  love."  I  smiled,  and 
said,  "  No,  indeed  sir,  that  is  none  of  my  di> 
temper." 

"We  had  a  deal  of  such  discourse,  and  love- 
times  other  that  signified  as  little.      By  aiMi  bv 
he   asked   me   to  sing   them  ason^:  at  whwhi 
smiled,  and  said  my  sininn^  days  v 
Inst  he  askod  me  if  he  should  pla> 

me.     His  sister  said,  "  She  bclit .  ^  „.    ..    -. . 

hurt  me,  and  that  my  head  could  not  bear  It.'  i 
bowed,  and  said,  "  No,  it  would  not  hart  OK ; 
and  pray,  madam,"  said  I,  "  do  not  hinder  It,  I 
love  the  music  of  the  flute  very  much,"  TbcsUv 
sister  said,  "  Well,  do  then,  brother."  WWt 
he  pulled  out  the  key  of  his  closet,  *<  Dear  sister.', 
says  he,  "  1  am  very  lazy,  do  step  to  my  doaii' 
and  fetch  my  flute,  it  lief  ia  such  a  drftner, 
naming  a  place  where  ho  was  stir*  it  kju  nat, 
that  she  might  be  a  little  while  a  looking  (or  iL 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone  be  related  tke 
story  to  me  of  the  discourse  bis  brother 
about  me,  and  of  his  pushing  it  at  hhn.  nd  ]m 
concern  about  it,  which  was  the  reasoo  <f  hii 
contriving  this  vLsit  to  roe.  I  assured  htm  I  had 
never  opened  my  mouth  either  to  hia  brother  «r 
anybody  else.  I  told  him  the  dreadfbl  exigeMt 
I  was  in  ;  that  my  love  to  bim,  and  his  oflcfisf 
to  have  me  foreet  that  afleotion  and  remove  tt  V 
another,  had  thrown  me  down  ;  and  that  I  had 
a  thousand  times  wished  I  might  die,  rmthtr  tha 
rei'over,  and  to  have  the  same  eIranmstHMts  m 
struggle  with  as  1  had  before ;  and  that  tlM 
backwardness  to  life  had  been  the  great  rraios  rf 
the  slowness  of  my  recovering.  1  add<t],  that  I 
foresaw  that  as  soon  as  I  was  troll  I  must  fH 
the  family ;  and  that  as  for  tomrrying  his  bivtiair, 
I  abhorred  the  thoughts  of  it,  aAer  wfeat  Ksrf 
been  my  case  with  him,  and  that  be  n((M  dkjwed 
upon  it  I  would  never  see  his  brother  mA  iv<* 
that  subject.  That  if  he  would  brM  all  to 
vows  and  oaths  and  engagement!  srllii  ms.  fet 
that  between  his  conscience  and  bla  iMmoar  ui 
himself:  but  he  should  never  be  able  toaay  iksl 
I,  who  he  had  persuaded  to  call  nyMir  fab  wth'. 
and  who  had  given  him  the  liberty  to  aw  ■*  * 
a  wife,  was  not  as  faithful  to  him  as  a  wtkmqii* 
to  be,  whatever  he  might  be  to  me. 

He  was  going  to  reply,  and  bad  aM  ttaaC  l» 
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«ru  jorry  I  could  not  be  pcreuoded,  and  was  I 
going  to  u>  more,  but  he  heard  his  sister  coming. 
■■d  so  did  I :  and  yet  I  forced  out  these  few  word» 
aa  a  reply,  "  That  I  could  never  be  persuaded  to 
lone  one  brotlier  and  marry  another."  He  shook 
kis  bead  and  Kaid,  "  Then  I  am  ruined."  meanin(( 
himself,  ind  that  moment  his  eistcr  entered  the 
room,  and  told  him  the  could  not  find  the  flute. 
J^WvH,"  says  he,  merrily,  "  this  laziness  will  not 
^■U  ao  he  gets  up  and  goes  himself  to  look  for  It, 
^Bt  comes  baik  withnut  it  too;  not  but  that 
he  could  have  found  it,  but  because  his  mind  wus 
a  little  dieturbod,  and  he  had  no  mind  to  play ; 
mad  be«ideB,  tbc  criand  he  sent  his  sister  on  was 
BM»rniil  ■lMth«r  way,  for  he  only  wantetl  nn 
tsnity  to  speak  to  me,  which  be  gained, 
tagh  not  much  to  his  satlgfaction. 
fl  had.  however,  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in 
ing  spoken  my  mind  to  him  with  freedom, 
with  such  an  honest  plainness,  as  J  have  re- 
tod  -,  and  though  it  did  not  nt  all  work  the  way 
I  desired,  that  is  to  say,  to  obli^re  the  person  to 

fthe  more,  yet  it  took  from  him  all  possibility 
quitting  me   hut  by  a  downright  breach  of 
tour,  and  giving  up  all  the  faith  of  a  gentle. 
•nan  to  me,  which  he  had  to  often  engaged,  by, 
0«ver  to  abandon  me,  but  to  make  me  his  wife 
^l<ooD  as  he  came  to  his  estate. 
^^tli  wa&  not  many  weeks  after  this  before  (  was 
H^ut  the  house  again,  and  began  to  grow  well ; 
^^bt    I  continued  melancholv,   silent,  dull,  and  re- 
cked, which  amazed  the  whole  family,  except  he 
tfcat  knew  the  reason  of  it ;  yet  it  was  a  great 
«rhile  before  he  took  any  notice  of  it,  and   1,  as 
liackward  to  speak  as  he,  carried  respectfully  to 
him,  but  never  offered  to  speak  a  word  to  him 
that  was  particular  of  any  kind  whatsoever;  and 
this  continued  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  weeks,  so 
tb«t  as  I  expected  every  day  to  be  dismissed  the 
tmmiiy  od  account  of  what  distaste  they  h.id  taken 
■Wrtber  way,  in  which  I  had  no  gullf,    bo  I  ex- 
M^a^tjtmdio  hear  no  more  of  this  gentleman,  after 
^^^^^■olemn  vows  and  protestations,  but  to  be 
^^^PVtnd  abandoned. 

^^Atlast  I  broke  the  way  myiclf  in  the  foailv 
§af  way  tvmoving ;  for  being  talking  seriously  wttfa 
fthe  old  lady  one  day  about  my  own  ciicum- 
ataaeea  in  the  world,  and  how  my  distemper  had 
left  k  heaviness  upon  my  spirits,  that  I  was  not 
the  same  thing  I  was  before,  the  old  lady  said, 
*"  I  am  afraid,  Ikilty,  what  1  have  said  io  you 
■hotit  my  son  has  had  some  influence  upon  you, 
gokd  that  you  are  melancholy  on  his  account ; 
'"  you  let  rae  know  how  the  matter  stands 
both,  if  it  may  not  be  improper  ?  for 
itobin,  he  does  nothing  but  rally  and  ban- 
rlien  I  speak  to  htm." 

Why  truly,  madam,"   loid  I.  "the  natter 
'  I  at  1  wish  it  did  not,  and  1  shall  be  very 
with  you  in  it,  whatever  befalls  roe  for  it ; 
Robert  has  several  times  proposed  marriage 
which  is  what  I  bad  no  rea.son  (o  expect, 
circumstances  considered :  but  I  have 
rrsiated  him,  and  that,  perhaps,  in  terms 
poaitire  than  became  me,  considering  the 
_  1 1  ought  to  have  for  every  branch  of 

yovr  Aunily.  But,"  said  I,  "  madam,  I  could 
nafcf  so  tu  forget  my  obligations  to  you  and  all 
your  house,  to  offer  to  consent  to  a  thing  which 
1  kiiow  muat  needs  k>e  disobliging  to  you,  and 


this  I  have  made  my  argument  to  him,  and  have 
positively  told  him  tliat  I  would  never  entertain 
a  thought  of  that  kind,  unless  I  hod  yonr  coii' 
sent  and  his  father's  also,  to  whom  Iwaa  bound  by 
so  many  invincible  obligations," 

"  And  is  this  possible.  Mr.s  Betty,"  says  the  old 
lady  ?  "  Then  you  have  been  much  justcr  to  us 
than  we  have  been  to  you ;  for  we  have  all 
looked  upon  you  as  a  kind  of  a  snare  to  my  son, 
ond  1  had  a  proposal  to  make  to  you  for  your  re- 
moving for  fear  of  it ;  but  1  had  not  yet  meiu 
tioned  it  to  you,  becaosc  I  thought  ye  were  not 
thoroughly  well,  and  I  was  afraid  of  grieving  you 
too  much,  lest  it  should  throw  you  down  again ; 
for  we  have  all  a  retpect  for  you  silll,  thougn  ool 
so  much  as  to  have  it  be  the  ruin  of  my  son  ; 
but  if  it  be  as  you  say,  we  have  all  wronged  jeu 
very  much." 

"  As  to  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  madam,"  said 
i,  "  I  refer  you  to  your  ton  himself;  if  he  will  do 
me  any  justice,  he  must  tell  you  the  story  just 
as  I  have  told  it." 

Away  goes  the  old  lady  to  her  daughters  and 
tells  them  the  whole  story  just  as  1  had  told  it  her, 
and  they  were  surprised  at  it  you  may  be  sure, 
as  [  believed  they  would  be.  Une  said,  she  could 
never  have  thought  it ;  another  said,  Robin  was 
a  fool ;  a  third  said,  she  would  not  believe  a  word 
of  it,  and  she  would  warrant  that  Robin  would 
tell  the  story  auoilier  way  ;  but  the  old  gentle- 
'  woman,  who  was  resolved  to  go  to  the  bottom  of 
it,  t>efore  I  could  have  the  least  opportunity  of 
acquainting  her  son  with  what  had  passed,  re- 
solved too  that  iihe  would  talk  with  her  son  im- 
mediately, and  to  that  purpose  sent  for  him,  for 
he  was  gone  but  to  a  lawyer's  bouse  in  the  town 
upon  some  petty  business  of  his  own,  and  upon 
her  sending  he  returned  immediately. 

Upon  his  coming  up  to  them,  for  they  were  all 
still  together,  "  Sit  don-n  Robin,"  says  the  old 
lady,  "  I  must  have  some  talk  with  you." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  madam,  "  says  Robin, 
looking  very  merry ; "  1  hope  it  is  about  a  good 
wife,  for  1  am  at  u  great  loss  in  that  affair." 

"  How  can  that  be,"  says  his  mother  ;  "did  not 
you  say  you  resolved  to  have  Mrs  Betty  ?" 

"  Ay,  madam,"  says  Robin,  "  but  there  is  oiN 
that  has  forbid  the  bannt." 

'*  Forbid  the  banns,"  saji  his  mother,  "  wbo 
can  that  be  ?" 

"  Even  .Mrs  Betty  herself,"  says  Robin. 
"  How  so  ?"  says  his  mother.  "  Have  yon  asked 
her  the  question  then  ?" 

"  Ye*,  indeed,  madam,"  says  Robin ;  "  1  have 
attacked  her  in  form  five  limes  since  she  wsa 
sick,  and  am  beaten  off;  the  jade  is  so  stout  she 
will  not  capitulate,  nor  yield  upon  any  terms,  ex- 
cept such  Bi  I  cannot  cfTectually  grant. " 

"  Explain  yourself,"  says  the  mother,  **  for  I 
am  surprised,  1  do  not  understand  you;  I  hope 
you  are  not  in  earnest." 

"  Why,  madam,"  says  he,  "  the  case  is  plain 
enough  upon  me ;  it  explains  itself :  she  wont 
have  me,  she  says  ; — is  not  that  plain  enou{^? 
I  think  it  is  plain,  and  pretty  rough  too." 

"  Well,  but,"  says  the  mother,  "  you  talk  of 
conditions  that  you  caunot  grant,  what,  does  she 
want  a  settlement  ?  tier  jointure  ought  to  be  ac- 
cording to  her  portion ;  but  what  fortune  does 
she  bring  you  7" 
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"  Nay,  as  to  fortune,"  says  Robtn,  "  she  is  rich  | 
>nougb  i   I  ana  satisfied  in  that  point ;  but  it  i»  I . 
tliat  am  not  able  to  cotnc  up  to  her  terms,  anil 
■be  18  pogitive  she  will  nut  have  mc  without." 

Here  the  sisters  put  in.  *' Madam,"  suys  the 
second  sister,  "it  is  impossible  to  be  serious  vrith 
him  ;  he  will  never  give  a  dirts.'t  uuswcr  to  any- 
thing: you  had  better  let  him  uloiio,  and  talk  no 
more  of  it  to  him ;  you  know  how  to  dispose  of 
her  out  of  his  way,  if  you  Uiought  ther«  was  any- 
liiing  ID  it." 

Robin  was  a  little  warmed  with  his  sister's 
rudeness,  but  he  was  evcu  with  her ;  iind  yet  with 
good  manners  too.  "  There  are  two  sorts  of  poo- 
jilc,  madam,"  saya  he,  "  turning  to  his  mother, 
that  is,  a  wi&c  body  and  a  fool  ;  it  is  a  little  hard 
I  should  engage  with  both  of  them  together." 

The  younger  sister  then  put  in.  "  Wo  must  be 
fools  indeed,"  says  she,  "  in  my  brother's  opinion, 
that  ho  should  think  we  can  beliuvr<  he  has  se- 
riously asked  .Mrt  Butty  to  marry  liim,  and  that 
she  has  refused  him. " 

"  Answer,  and  answer  not,"  says  Solomon,  re- 
plied her  brother.  "  When  your  brother  had  said 
to  your  mother,  that  he  hod  usked  her  no  Icia 
than  five  times,  and  that  it  was  «o.  that  she  posi- 
tively denied  him,  meihinks  a  j'ounger  sibter 
need  not  question  the  truth  of  it,  wticQ  her  mo- 
ther did  not." 

"  My  mother,  you  see,  did  not  understand  it," 
says  the  seeond  sister. 

"  There  is  some  difference,"  says  Robin,  "  be- 
tween desiring  me  to  explain  it,  and  telling  me 
she  did  not  believe  it." 

•'  Well  but,  sou,"  says  the  old  lady,  "  if  you  ore 
disposed  to  let  us  into  the  mystery  of  it,  what 
were  these  hard  conditions?" 

"  Yes,  madam,"  says  Robin,  "  I  had  done  it  be- 
fore now  if  the  teazers  here  had  not  worried  nao 
by  way  of  interruption.  The  conditions  are, 
ttiat  I  bring  my  father  and  you  to  conssent  to  it, 
nod  without  that,  she  protests  she  will  never  see 
roc  more  upon  that  head ;  and  these  conditions, 
as  I  laid,  t  suppose  I  shall  never  be  able  to  grant ; 
I  hope  my  warm  sisters  will  bo  answered  now, 
und  blush  a  little  ;  if  not,  I  have  no  more  to  say 
till  I  hear  farther." 

This  answer  was  surprising  to  them  all,  though 
less  to  the  mother,  because  of  what  I  Imd  said  to 
her ;  as  to  the  daughters,  they  stood  mute  a  great 
while ;  bat  the  mother  said  with  some  pa.ssion, 
"  Well,  I  had  heard  this  before,  but  I  could  not 
believe  It ,  but  if  it  !$  so,  then  we  have  all  done 
Betty  wrong,  and  the  hoji  behaved  better  than  1 
ever  expected." 

**  Nay,"  says  the  eldest  sister,  "  if  it  1»  so,  she 
has  acted  handsomely  indeed." 

"  I  confess," says  the  roothor,  "it  was  cone  of 
her  fault,  if  he  was  fool  enough  to  take  a  fancy 
to  her,  but  to  give  such  an  answer  to  him,  shows 
more  respect  to  your  father  and  me  than  I  can 
tell  how  to  eiprcss ,  I  ihall  value  the  girl  the 
tictter  for  it  as  long  as  1  know  her." 

"But  I  shall  not,"  says  Robin,  "unless  you 
will  give  j'our  consent." 

"  )  will  consider  of  that  awhile,"  says  the  mo- 
ther, "  I  assure  you,  if  there  were  not  some  other 
objections  in  the  way,  this  conduct  of  hers  would 
go  a  great  way  to  bring  me  to  consent." 

"  1  wish  it  would  go  quite  through  with  it,' 


says  Robin  ;  "  if  you  had  as  much  thought  febi 
making  me  cosy  as  you  have  about  nakiug 
rich,  you  would  soon  consent  to  it." 

"Why  Robin,"  says  the  mother  again,  "m 
you  really  in  earnest  ?  Wouhi  you  to  fain  biM 
bor  OS  you  pretend  ?" 

"  Really,  madam,"  says  Robin,  •*  I  thini  | 
hard  you  should  question  me  upAn  thai 
after  all  I  have  said :   1  won't  say  that  I  wllll 
tier,  how  can  I  resolve  iliat  point,  when 
I  cannot  have  her  without  your  consent  ? 
I  am  not  Itound  to  Tnarry  at  all ;  but  thia  Ij 
say  I  am  in  earnest  in.  that    I  will    nevpr_ 
anybody  else  if  I  can  help  it,  so  you  may 
mine  for  me,  Betty,  or  nobody,  is  the  word 
the  question  which  of  the  two  shall   be  in 
breast  to  decide,  madam  j  prondvd  only,  that  an' ^ 
good-humoured  sisters  may  have  no  vote  in  it." 

All   this  was  dreadful  to  me.   for  th«  II     ' 
bcga  1  to  yield,  and  Robin  pressed  her  bMM 
On  the  other  hand,  she  advi*cd   with  the 
son,  and  he  used  all  the  arguments  in  tho 
to  persuade  her  to  consent :  alleging  hU  br 
passionate  love  for  me,  and  my  generoos  i 
to  the  family,  in  rcfuang  my  own  a<lTantag«,t 
such  a  nice  point  of  honour,  and  a  thousudl 
things.     And  as  to  the  father,  he  was  a 
hurry  of  public  alTains,  and  getting  rooorj, 
at  home,  thoughtful  of  the  main  chance-,  bnlUI] 
oil  those  things  to  his  wife. 

You  may  easily  believe,  that  when  the  [ 
thuA,  as  they  thought,  broke  out,  and  tliat 
one  thought  they  knew  how  things  were 
it  was  not  so  difficult,  or  so  dangerous, 
elder  brother,  who  nobody  suspected  of  i 
to  have  a  freer  access  to  me  than   before. 
the  mother,  which  was  just  as  he  wis 
posed  it  to  him  to  talk  with  .Airs  Detty. 
may  be,   son,"  said  she,  "  you  may   see  fartbtf  | 
into  the  thing  than   I,  and  see  if  yon  tbic 
has  been  so  positive  as  Robin  says   she  has  I 
or  no.     This  was  as  well  as  he  could  wia' 
he  as  it  were  yielding  to  talk  with  mc  at  I 
ther's  request,  she  brought  me  to  him  btw  Inr  | 
own  chamber  ;  told  me  her  son  had  (nme  has- 
ness  with   me  at  her  request,  and  dcsirtd  mc  t» 
be  very  sincere  with  liiin,  and  then  she  Idk  B  I 
together,  and  he  went  and  shut  the  door  lir  j 
her.  I 

He  came  back  to  roc  and  took  me  is  bh  ir* ' 
and  kissed  me  very  tenderly  ;  but  told  me  be  W , 
a  long  discourse  to  hold  n  ith  me,  und  it  w, 
come  to  that  crisis  that   1  should  make 
happy  or  raisorable,  as  long  as  I  >ivi><d  : 
thing  was  now  gone  so  far,  that  if  1 1 
comply  with  his  desire,  we  should  be  both  i 
then   he  told  me  tho  whole  story  bets 
OS  he  called  him,  and  his  mother,  and  i 
himself,  aji  it  is  above.    "  And  now.  dear  i 
says  he,  "  consider  what  it  will  be  to  nufr; 
tieman  of  a  good  timily  in  grood  rim 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  wholp  house, 
enjoy  all  that  the  world  can  give  you  :  and  | 
on  the  other  hand,  to  he  sunk  into  tlie  < 
cumstances  of  n  woman  that  h«s  lost  I 
tion,  and  that  though  I  shall  lie  ap'^viilei 
you  while  I  live,  yet,  as  I  ihail  be  suspM^edt 
so  you  will  be  afraid  to  sec  me,  and  I 
afraid  to  own  you." 

He  gave  mc  no  time  to  reply,  bw  weali 


me  tliiu  :  *'  What  hu  happ<>ocd  between  us,  chilil,  <  i 
g^lpnt;  at  we  both  agree  to  do  so,  may  be  buried  | 
^H  A>rgott«n.  I  ihall  always  be  vour  sincere  i 
Hand,  without  any  iodinalion  to  nearer  intimacy,  [ 
when  you  become  my  sister ;  and  wc  shall  have  . 
■II  tfac  honest  part  of  conversation  without  any  I 
reproaches  lietween  us,  of  having  done  amiss  :  I ! 
beg  of  you  to  consider  it,  and  do  not  stand  in  the  i 
way  «>r  your  own  safety  and  prosperity  ;  and  to  i 
■atisry  you  that  I  am  sincere,"  added  he,  "  I  here 
ntfter  you  ^HM.  in  money  to  moke  you  some  amends  I 
the  frnc-iloms  I  have  taken  with  you,  trhich  we  { 
i\  look  u[>on  as  some  of  the  fullivs  of  our  lives, ' 
|i-h  il  is  hoped  wc  may  repent  of."  I 

~ie  jipoke  this  in  so  much  more  moving  terms 
it  is   pogaiSle  for  me  to  cxpreM,  and  with 
much  greater  force  of  argument  than  I  can 

it,  Ihut   I  only  recommend  it  to  those  who 

VMid  ib«  story,  to  suppose,  that,  as  he  held  me 
■Itore  an  hour  and  a  half  in  that  discourse,  lo 
»ercd  all  my  objections,  and  fortified  his 
Mtth  all  ihe  arguments  that  human  tvit 
could  devise, 
cannot  say,  however,  that  anything  be  said 
de  impression  enough  upon  me  so  as  to  give 
any  thought  of  the  matter,  till  he  lold  tne  at 
last  t'ery  plainly,  that  if  I  refused,  be  was  sorry 
to  add,  that  he  couk)  never  go  on  with  me  in  that 
station  as  wc  stood  before  ;  that  though  he  loved 
tne  aa  well  as  ever,   and  Ihut  I  was  us  agreeable 
Ui  hlro  as  ever,  yet  sense  of  \-irtuc  had  not  so  far 
.Jfatttken  him  as  to  suffer  him  to  he  with  a  woman 
'  ■■    '  '  'l  brother  rourted  to  make  his  wife  ;  and  if 
,  his  leave  of  me  with  a  denial  in  this  afTuir. 
er  he  might  do  for  me  in  the  point  of  sup- 
port grounded  on  his  first  engagement  of  main- 
taining me,  yet  he  would  not  have  roe  be  surprised 
he  was  obliged  to  tell  me  he  could  not  allow 
ntelf  to  see  me  any   more,   and  that  indeed  I 
Jd  not  exp<'ct  it  of  him. 

I  received  this  last  part  with  some  tokens  of 
•nrprice  and  disorder,  and  had  much  ado  to  avoid 
linking  down,  for  indeed  I  loved  ttim  to  an  ex- 
ttan^jinco  not  cosy  to  imagine  ;  but  he  perceived 
ier ;  he  entreated  me  to  consider  seriously 
■ured  me  that  it  was  the  only  way  to  pre- 
fHiMT  mutual  afTection,  that  in  this  station 
might  love  OS  friends  with  the  utmost  pasdoo, 
with  a  love  of  relation  untainted;  free  from 
Oar  ju*t  reproaches,  and  free  from  other  people's 
luirpicions :  th.it  he  should  ever  acknowledge  his 
*  appjnesa  owing  to  me ;  that  he  would  be  a  debtor 
Die  OS  long  .IS  he  had  breatli  ;  thus  he  ttTought 
in  short,  to  a  kind  of  hcsitalioa  in  the  matter  ; 
^viug  the  dangers  on  one  aide  represented  in  live> 
ft^-nrp?.  and  indeed  heightened  by  my  imogina- 
'  turned  out  to  the  wide  world  a  mere 
ri-,  fur  it  was  no  less,  and  perhaps 
kjHi-n-u  ,i>  »och.  with  little  to  provide  for  myself; 
mih  DO  friend,  no  acquAintimcc  in  the  whole 
iJN>r}d  out  of  thut  town,  and  there  I  could  not 
to  stay.  All  this  terrified  roe  to  the  but 
e,  and  he  took  care  upon  all  occasions  to  lay 
gme  tnmein  the  worst  colours  thut  it  could  be 
In  \xi  drawn  in  :  on  the  other  hand,  he 
LD»t  to  «ot  forth  the  easy  prospcroiu  li'c 
1^1  was  going  to  live. 
fiswercd  all  that  I  could  object  from  aflec- 
froro  former  cngaaements,  with  telling 
(necessity  that  was  before  us  of  taking  other 


measures  now ;  and  as  to  his  promises  of  marriage, 
the  nature  of  things,  he  said,  hiid  put  an  end  lo 
that,  by  the  probability  of  my  being  his  brother's 
wife,  before  the  time  to  which  his  protuisca  all 
referred. 

Thus,  in  a  word,  I  may  say,  he  reasoned  me 
out  of  my  reason ;  he  conquered  all  my  argu- 
ments, and  I  began  to  sec  a  danger  th<it  I  was 
in,  which  I  had  nut  considered  of  before,  and  that 
was  of  being  dropped  by  both  of  them,  and  left 
alone  in  the  world  to  shiA  for  myself. 

This,  and  his  persuasions,  at  length  prevailed 
with  me  to  consent,  though  with  so  much  reluc- 
tance, that  it  was  easy  to  sec  I  should  go  to 
church  like  a  bear  to  the  .stake.  I  had  some 
little  apprehension  about  me  too,  lest  my  new 
spouse,  who  by  the  way  I  had  not  the  least  ofloc- 
tion  for,  should  he  be  skilful  enough  to  challenge 
me  on  another  account  upon  our  first  coming  to 
bed  together;  but  whether  ho  did  it  with  design 
or  not  I  know  not ;  but  his  elder  brother  took 
care  to  make  him  very  much  fuddled  before  he 
Went  to  bed ;  to  that  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  a 
drunken  bedfellow  the  6rst  ni^ht :  how  he  did  it 
I  know  not,  but  I  concluded  that  he  certainly 
contrived  it  that  his  brother  might  bo  able  to 
moke  no  judgment  of  the  difleronce  between  a 
maid  and  a  married  woman ;  nor  did  he  ever  en- 
tertain any  notions  of  it,  or  disturb  his  thoughts 
about  it. 

I  should  go  back  a  little  here  to  where  I  left 
oflf ;  the  elder  brother  having  thus  managed  roe, 
his  next  business  was  to  munage  hit  mother,  and 
he  never  left  till  he  hudbrouizhi  her  tnacquicrce, 
and  be  p.uss.ivc  in  the  thing,  even  without  oc- 
<iuainting  the  father  other  than  by  post  letters, 
so  that  she  coii-vntcd  to  our  marrying  privately, 
and  leaving  her  to  manage  the  father  afterwards. 
Then  lie  cajoled  with  his  brother,  persuaded 
him  what  service  he  hud  done  him,  and  how  he 
had  brought  his  mother  toconMnt,  whiih,  though 
true,  was  not  indeed  done  to  sene  him,  but  to 
serve  himself;  but  thus  diligently  did  he  cheat 
him,  and  had  the  thanks  of  a  faithful  friend  for 
shifting  off  bis  whore  into  his  brother's  artni  for 
a  wife.  So  certainly  does  interest  banish  nk 
manner  of  affection,  and  so  naturally  do  men  give 
up  honour  and  justice,  humanity,  and  even  ChrU* 
Ciaaity,  to  secure  themselves. 

I  must  now  come  back  to  brother  Robin,  aa 
wo  always  called  him  ;  who  having  got  his  motbcrt 
couKcDt  AS  above,  came  big  with  the  news  to  me, 
and  told  me  ihc  whole  story  of  it  with  a  sincerity 
.so  vimible.  that  I  must  confers  it  grieved  me  that 
I  must  be  Ihe  instrument  to  abuse  so  honest  a 
gentleman ;  but  there  was  no  remedy  ;  he  would 
have  me,  and  I  was  not  obliged  to  tell  liiro  that 
I  was  his  brother's  whore,  though  I  had  no  other 
way  to  put  him  off;  so  I  came  gradually  into  it 
to  his  satisfartion,  and  behold,  we  were  married. 
Modesty  forbids  me  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the 
marriage  bed,  but  nothing  could  happen  mere 
suitable  to  my  circumstances  than  thut,  as  above, 
my  hnsband  was  lo  fuddled  when  he  came  to 
bod  that  be  could  not  remember  in  the  morning 
whether  he  had  had  any  conversation  with  mo  or 
not,  and  I  was  obliged  to  tell  him  he  had,  though 
in  reality  he  had  not,  that  I  might  be  sure  ho 
could  make  no  inquiry  about  anything  else. 
I       It  concerns  the  story  in  hand  very  little  to  enter 
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into  the  farther  particulars  of  the  family,  or  of 
myself,  for  the  Rvo  ycnr*  that  I  lived  with  this 
hubttnd ;  only  to  obsurvc  that  I  had  two  chii. 
dren  by  him,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years  bedit-d. 
Ha  had  been  really  a  good  husband  to  me,  and  wc 
lired  very  agreeably  together  ;  but  aK  he  had  not 
received  much  from  them,  and  had  in  the  little 
time  ho  lived  acquired  no  great  matters,  so  ray 
drcumstaoces  were  not  great ;  nor  was  I  much 
mended  by  the  match.  Indeed  I  had  preserved 
the  elder  brother's  bonds  to  me  to  pay  me  MOL , 
which  be  oftered  me  for  my  consent  to  marry  his 
brother ;  and  this,  with  what  I  had  saved  of  the 
money  be  formerly  gave  me,  and  about  as  much 
Bore  my  husband,  left  mc  &  widow  with  about 
120(y.  in  my  pocket. 

Mv  two  children  were  Indeed  taken  happily  off 
my  hands  by  the  husband's  father  and  mother, 
nod  that  by  the  way  was  all  they  got  by  Mrs 
Betty. 

I  confess  [  was  not  suitably  affected  with  the 
km  of  my  husband ;  nor  indeed  can  I  say  that  I 
ever  loved  him  as  (  ought  to  have  done,  or  as 
was  proportionable  to  the  good  usage  1  had  from 
bim,  for  ho  was  a  tender,  kind,  good-humoUTed 
man  as  any  woman  could  desire ;  but  his  brother 
being  so  always  in  roy  sight,  at  least  while  we 
were  in  the  country,  was  a  continual  snare  to 
me  ;  and  I  never  was  in  bed  with  my  husband, 
bat  I  wished  myself  in  the  arms  of  his  brother, 
and  though  his  brother  never  cffcrcd  mo  the  leas! 
kindness  that  way,  after  our  marriage,  but  carried 
it  just  as  a  brothr-r  ought  to  do  ;  yet  it  was  im- 
possible for  roe  to  do  so  to  him.  In  short,  I  com- 
mitted adultery  and  incest  with  him  every  doy  in 
mr  desires,  which,  without  doubt,  was  ns  eflectu- 
olfy  criminiil  in  the  nature  of  the  guilt  as  if  I  hud 
actually  done  it. 

Before  my  husband  died  his  elder  brother  was 
married,  and  we  bving  then  removed  to  London, 
were  written  to  by  the  old  lady  to  come,  and  be 
at  the  wedding  ;  my  husband  went,  but  I  pre- 
tended indisposition,  and  that  1  could  not  possi- 
bly travel,  so  I  slaif!  behind  ;  for,  in  short,  I  could 
Dot  beiu-  the  sight  of  his  being  given  to  another 
woman,  though  1  knew  1  was  never  to  have  him 
myself. 

I  was  now  left  loose  to  the  world,  and  being 
still  young  and  handsome,  as  everybody  said  of 
me,  and  I  assure  you  I  thought  myself  so,  and 
with  a  tolerably  fortune  in  my  pocket,  I  put  no 
small  value  upon  myself;  I  was  courted  by  seve- 
ral very  considerable  tradesmen,  and  particulurlv 
very  warmly  by  one,  a  linen-draper,  at  whose 
house  after  my  husband's  death  1  took  a  lodging, 
his  sister  being  my  acquaintance  ;  here  I  had  at! 
the  lil>erty  and  all  the  opportunity  to  be  gay,  and 
appear  in  company  that  I  could  desire  ;  my  land- 
tot^'s  sifter  l>eing  one  of  the  maddest,  gayest 
things  alive,  and  not  so  much  mistress  of  her  viT- 
tae  as  t  thought  at  firft  she  had  been.  She 
brought  mo  into  a  world  of  wild  company,  and 
«v«n  brought  home  several  persotis,  such  as  she 
l(k«d  well  enough  to  gratify,  to  s<»e  her  pretty 
widow,  so  she  was  pleased  to  call  me,  and  that 
nmne  (  got  in  a  little  time  in  public;  now,  as 
"  fame  and  fools  make  an  assembly,"  I  was  here 
woodcrfulty  carossed ,  had  abundance  of  admi- 
rsrs,  uod  such  as  called  themselves  lovers  ;  but  I 
found  Dot  one  fair  proposal  among  them  all ;  oa 
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for  their  common  dealgq,  that   I  naderatMtd 
well  to  be  drawn  into  any  more  soArcs  of 
kind.     The  case  wa^  altered    with    me,    I 
money  in  my  pocket,  nnd  had  nothing  to  sai 
them.     I   had  been  tr  ckcd  oae«   hy  that  cb 
called  Love,  but  lite  game  was  nvpr ;   I  wn 
solved  now  to  be  married,  or  nothing,  and  to 
well  married,  or  not  at  all. 

I  loved  the  company  indeed  of  men  of  mirtfa 
wit,  men  of  gallantry  and  flgnre,  mad  was  of 
entertained  with  such,  as  1  was  also  with  othenj 
but  ]  found,  by  just  observation,  that  thebi  _ 
men  came  upon  the  dullest  errand,  that  is  to 
the  dullest  as  to  what  I  aimed  at  ;  on  the 
hand,  those  who  came  witti  the  best  propoMiU 
were  the  dullest  and  roost  disagn>cablc  part  of  ika 
world  :  (  was  not  averse  to  a  tradesmaiv  btf 
lh<-n  I  would  have  tradesman,  forsooth,  flat 
wog  something  of  a  gentleman  too :  thii 
when  my  husband  had  a  mind  to  carr;  an*  •<• 
court,  nr  to  the  ptay,  he  might  bccoroo  a  s»ont 
:iiid  look  as  like  a  gentleman  as  another  aua. 
and  not  be  one  that  had  the  mark  of  his  af>raO' 
strings  upon  his  coat,  or  the  mark  of  his  hatapm 
his  wig ;  that  should  look  as  if  he  was  set  ns  t* 
his  sword,  when  his  sword  was  put  on  htw,  ml 
that  carried  bis  trade  in  his  countenance. 

Well,  at  last  I  found  this  amphibious  creotutc 
this  land-water  thing,  called  a  gentleman  tnii» 
man,  and  as  a  just  plague  upon  niy  fi^ly,  I  m 
i-atched  in  the  very  snare,  which  as  I  mi^bt  aj. 
I  laid  for  myself,  I  say  l.ud  for  myself,  for  1  ns 
not.  trepanned  I,  confers,  but  1  betrayed  najwlt 

This  was  a  draper  too,   for  tbo  gh  my  an 
rade  would  have  brought  me  to   a   bargabi 
her  brother ;  yet  when  it  came  to  the  ,  ' 
was  it  sceras  for  a  mistress,  not  a  wife,  and! 
true  to  this  notion,  that  a  woman  obould  _ 
be  kept  for  a  mistress  that  had  luuney  to  Ucfl 
herself. 

Thus  my  pride,  not  my  principle,  f 
not  my  virtue,  kept    me  honest :    t» 
proved,   I  found   1  had  much  ' 
sold  by  my  she  comrade  to  licr  h 
sold  myself  as  '  did  to  a  trii<r.  -• 
gentleman  shopkeeper.  an'I 

But  I  was  hurried  on  (1" 
tlemaii)  to  ruin  mysolf  ju  tJi*;  jj:fx»»>cil 
that  ever    woman   did ;    for  n«y    ni"w 
coming  to  a  lump  of  money  at  on. 
a  profusion  of  expense,  that  oil  1 

had  before,  if  he  had  an.vthing  wui.i ., 

would  not  have  held  if  out  above  one  yi*.. 

He  was  very  fond  of  nie  for  about  a  iiu/\rW  rf ' 
a  year,  and  what  I  got  by  that  wat, 
the  pleasure  of  i>eeing  a  great  deal  4)1" 
spent  upon  myself;  and^^aa  I  may  aay,  ti».i  mm 
of  the  spending  it  too. 

"  Come,  my  dear,"  uy«  he  to  me  eat  4lfl 
"  shall  WH  go  and  take  a  turn  into  the  on*} 
for  about  a  week  ?" 

"  Aye.  my  dear,'  says  I,  «  whithor 
go?" — "  I   rare  not   whither,"  utyt  be, 
ha%'e  a  mind  to  look   ' '  ■     ■•  "  •-    f,,.  , 
we  will  go  to  Oxford,  w,' 

"  shall  we  go.  I  am  n<  j»d  fti 

far  for  a  coach." 


Too  far,    says  he,  "  no  place  b  tM  iv  ftt> 
coach  and  six.     If  I  cany  you  oot,  ]««  ^ 

i  travel  like  a  ducbcn.' 
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;,'  nyi  h"  my  deAf,  it's  ii  frolic,  but  if 
A  mind  to  it  I  don't  care." 
ihe  time  was  appointed,  we  had  a  rich 
cry  good  honei»  a  coachman,  postilHoa, 
footmen  in  very  good  liveries  ;  a  gentle- 
lon«back,  and  a  page  with  a  feather  in 
upon  another  horse ;  the  servants  all 
n  "  my  lord,"  and  the  innkeepers,  you  may 
[id  the  like,  and  I  was  "  her  honour  the 
;"  and  thus  we  travelled  to  Oxford,  and 
easont  journey  we  hod ;  for,  give  him 
not  a  besrgar  alive  knew  better  how  to 
d  than  my  husband.  We  saw  all  the 
kt  Oxford,  talked  with  two  or  three  fet- 
coHegGs,  about  puttini;  out  a  young 
that  was  left  to  his  lordship's  care  for 
ersity,  and  of  their  being  nis  tutors. 
erted  ourselves  with  bantering  several 
or  scholars,  with  hopes  of  being  at  least 
thtp's  chaplain,  and  putting  on  a  scarf. 
iring  liv(Hl  like  qualitv  indeed  as  to 
w«  went  away  for  Northampton,  and,  io 
B  about  twelve  days'  ramble,  come  home 
(be  tunc  of  about  93L  expense. 
'  b  the  perfection  of  a  fop  ;  my  hus- 
I  this  cxcelience,  that  he  valued  nothing 
it,  and  as  hix  history,  you  may  be  sure. 
r  UUle  weight  in  it,  it  is  enough  to  tell 
t  in  about  two  years  and  a  quarter  he 
sd  was  not  so  happy  as  to  get  over  into 
,  but  got  into  a  spungiog-bouse,  beings 
in  an  action  too  heavy  for  him  to  give 
10  he  sent  for  me  to  cooic  to  him. 
I  IM  surprise  to  me,  for  I  had  foreseen 
ic  that  all  was  going  to  wreck,  and  had 
ling  care  to  reserve  something,  though 
it  rooch,  for  myself.  But  when  he  sent 
B  behaved  better  than  1  expected, and  told 
y  he  hod  played  the  fool  and  suffered  him- 
I  anrprlsed,  which  ho  might  have  prevent- 
now  be  foresaw  he  could  not  stand  it,  and 
I  he  would  have  mo  go  home,  and  in  the 
w  away  everything  1  had  in  the  house  of 
»  tad  secure  it ;  and  after  that,  he  told 
If  1  could  get  away  \QOl.  or  200/  in  good* 
e  shop,  (  should  do  it;  "  Only,"  says  he, 
know  nothing  of  it.  neither  what  you 
whither  you  carry  it ;  for  as  for  me," 
"  I  am  resolved  to  get  out  of  this 
id  begone ;  and  if  you  never  hear  of  me 
ly  dear,"  soya  he,  "  I  wish  you  well;  I 
sorry  for  the  injury  I  have  done  you." 
some  very  handsome  things  to  me,  in. 
parting ;  for  I  told  yon  he  was  a  gcntle- 
1  that  was  all  tlie  bene6t  I  had  of  his 
;  thai  be  used  me  very  handsomely,  and 
d  mannerx  upon  all  occasions,  even  to 
only  spent  all  I  had,  and  \eiX  me  to  rob 
itore  for  something  tosubsi&t  on.. 
rer,  I  did  as  he  ba^e  me,  that  you  may  be 
1  having  thus  taken  my  leave  of  him,  I 
r  him  more ;  for  he  found  means  to  break 
e  bailifT's  house  that  night  or  the  next, 
over  into  France;  and  for  the  rest,  the 
scrambled  for  it  as  well  aa  they  could. 
new  DoL,  for  I  could  come  at  no  know- 
anything  more  than  this :  that  he  came 
DUt  three  o'clock  in  Iho  morning,  caused 
of  his  goods  to  be  removed  into  the  Mint, 
dwp  to  be  abut  up  -,  and  having  raised 


what  money  he  could  get  together,  he  got  over, 
aa  I  said,  to  France,  from  whence  1  hiul  one  or 
two  letters  from  him,  and  no  more. 

1  did  not  see  him  when  he  come  home,  for  he 
having  me  such  instructions  as  above,  and  I  hav- 
ing made  Ihe  best  of  my  *ime,  I  had  no  more 
business  back  again  at  the  house,  not  knowing 
but  I  might  have  been  stopped  there  by  the 
creditors ;  for  a  commission  of  bankrupt,  being 
soon  after  issued,  they  might  have  stopped  me 
by  orders  from  the  commissioners.  Rut  my  hus- 
band havitig  so  dextrously  got  out  of  the  boilifTs 
house,  by  letting  himself  down  in  a  most  desperate 
manner,  from  almost  the  top  of  the  house  to  the 
top  of  another  building,  and  leaping  from  thence, 
which  was  almost  two  stories,  and  which  was 
enough,  indeed,  to  have  broken  his  neck  ;  he 
came  home  and  got  away  his  goods  before  the 
creditors  could  come  to  seize,  that  is  to  say, 
befo^  they  could  get  ou'  the  commission,  and  be 
ready  to  send  their  officers  to  take  possession. 

My  husband  was  so  civil  to  me,  for  still  I  say 
he  was  much  of  a  gentlem<in,  that  in  the  first 
letter  he  wrote  me  from  France,  he  let  me  know 
where  he  hod  pawned  twenty  pieces  offine  linU 
land  for  SOL,  which  were  really  worth  above  90/., 
and  enclosed  me  the  token,  and  an  order  for  the 
taking  them  up,  paying  the  money,  which  1  did, 
and  made  in  time  above  100/,  of  them,  having  lei- 
sure to  cut  them  and  sell  them,  some  and  some  to 
private  families,  as  opportunity  offered. 

However,  with  all  this,  and  all  that  I  bad  se- 
cured before,  I  found  upon  ciusting  things  up,  my 
case  was  very  much  altcrt>d,  and  my  fortune  much 
lessened,  for  including  the  hoUands,  and  a  parcel 
of  Gnc  muslins,  which  I  carried  olT  before,  and 
some  plate,  and  otiier  things,  I  found  I  could 
hardly  mu&tcr  up  500/.,  and  my  condition  was 
very  odd,  for  though  I  had  no  child  ( I  bad  had 
one  by  my  gentleman  draper,  but  it  wojs  buiicd), 
yet  I  was  a  widow  bewitched,  I  had  a  husband, 
and  DO  husband,  and  I  could  not  pretend  to 
man-)-  a^^ain,  though  I  knew  well  enough  my 
husband  would  never  see  England  any  mora, 
if  he  lived  fifty  years.  Thus  I  say,  I  was  re- 
strained from  marriage,  what  oETer  soever  might 
be  made  me  ;  and  I  hod  not  one  friend  to  advise 
with,  in  the  condition  I  was  in,  at  least  not  one  I 
durst  trust  the  secret  of  my  circumstances  to,  for 
]  if  the  commissionera  were  to  have  been  informed 
j  where  I  wns,  I  should  hat  c  been  fi'tched  up  and 
examined  upon  oath,  and  all  I  had  saved  be  taken 
away  from  me. 

Upon  these  apprehensions  the  first  thing  I  did, 
was  (o  go  quite  out  of  my  knowledge,  and  go  b, 
another  name.  This  1  did  clfectuully,  for  I  went 
into  the  Mint  too,  took  lodgings  in  a  »ery  privato 
place,  dressed  me  up  in  the  habit  of  a  widow,  and 
called  myself  Mrs  Flanders. 

Here,  however,  1  concealed  myself,  and  though 
my  new  acqUiuntance  knew  nothing  of  me,  yet 
I  soon  got  a  great  deal  of  company  about  me, 
and  whether  it  be  that  women  are  scarce  among 
the  sort  of  people  that  generally  are  to  b«  found 
there  ;  or  that  some  consolations,  in  the  miseries 
of  the  place,  arc  more  requisite  than  on  other  oc- 
casions, I  soon  found  an  agreeable  woman  was 
exceedingly  valuable  among  the  sons  of  affliction 
there ;  d^  that  those  that  wonted  money  to  pay 
half  a  crown  in  the  pound  to  their  creditors,  and 
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that  run  in  debt  at  the  tigti  of  the  Bull  for  their 
dinners,  would  yet  find  money  enough  for  a  sup- 
per if  they  liked  the  woman. 

However,  I  kept  myself  aafc  yet,  though  I  bi?- 
gan  like  my  Lord  Rochester's  tnlstreis.  that  loved 
his  company,  but  would  not  admit  him  farther,  to 
have  the  scandal  of  a  wnonK,  witliaut  the  joy  ; 
and  upon  thin  score  tired  with  the  place,  aiid  in- 
dccil  with  the  conipojiy  too,  I  began  to  think  of 
removing. 

It  was,  indcod,  a  subject  of  strange  reflection 
to  me,  to  see  men  who  were  overwhelmed  in  per- 
plexed circunistances ;  who  were  reduced  some 
dcffrecs  l>elow  being  ruini?d,  who<ie  families  were 
objects  of  their  own  terror  and  othtjr  peoplo's  cliii- 
rity,  yet  while  a  penny  lasted,  nay,  even  beyond 
it.  endeavouring  to  drown  their  sorrow  in  their 
wickedness,  heapin:}  up  more  ^m\l  upon  thom- 
aelvfe",  labouria^  to  rorijet  former  thiiis^  whidi 
now  it  was  the  proper  time  to  runiember,  making; 
more  work  for  repentance,  und  slnnin;;  on  as  a 
remedy  for  sin  past. 

But  it  is  none  of  my  talent  to  prcaeh  ;  these 
men  were  too  wicked  even  for  rae;  there  was 
something  horrid  and  absurd  in  (heir  way  of  sin- 
ning, for  it  was  all  a  force  even  upon  themselves ; 
they  did  not  only  act  against  conscience,  but 
against  nature;  they  put  a  rape  upon  their  tem- 
per to  drown  the  reflections  which  their  circum- 
stances continually  gave  them,  and  nothing  was 
more  easy  than  to  sec  how  si^hs  woul<l  Interrupt 
their  songs,  and  paleness  and  anguish  sit  upon 
their  brow.<i,  in  spite  of  tht  forced  smile*  they  put 
on ;  nay,  sometimes  it  would  break  out  ut  their 
very  mouths,  when  they  had  parted  with  Ihoir 
moaey  for  a  lewd  treat,  or  a  wicked  embrace.  ( 
have  beard  them,  turning  about,  fetch  a  deep 
algh.  and  cry  "  What  a  doj  am  1  !  Well  aetty, 
my  dear,  I  will  drink  tliy  hciiilh  thnti^h,"  nieiui- 
ing  the  honest  wife  that  perhaps  had  not  half-n- 
crown  for  herself,  and  throe  or  four  children. 
The  next  morning  they  are  at  their  pcuitentiub 
again,  and  perhaps  the  poor  weeping  wifc  comes 
over  to  him,  either  bringi:  him  some  account  of 
what  his  creditors  are  dning,  and  how  she  and 
the  children  are  turned  out  of  doors,  or  some 
other  dreadful  news,  and  this  adds  to  his  self- 
reproaches;  but  when  he  bos  thought  and  pored 
on  it  tilt  he  is  almost  mad,  having  no  principles 
to  support  him ;  nothing  within  him,  or  above 
him,  to  comfort  him ;  but  finding  it  .ill  darkncs.i 
on  every  side,  he  flies  to  the  same  relief  again, 
viz.  to  drink  it  away,  debauch  it  away,  und  fall- 
ing into  company  of  men  in  just  the  same  con- 
dition with  himself,  he  repeats  the  crime,  unci 
thus  he  goes  on  every  day  one  step  onward  of 
hit  way  to  destruction. 

1  was  not  wicked  enongh  for  such  fellows  as 
these  yet ;  on  the  contrary,  I  began  to  consider 
here  very  seriously  what  I  had  to  do,  how  things 
ftood  with  me,  and  what  course  I  ought  to  lake. 
I  knew  I  bad  no  friends,  no,  not  one  friend  or  k- 
latlon  in  the  world  ;  and  that  little  I  had  left 
apparently  wasting,  which,  when  it  was  gone,  1 
MW  nothing  but  misery  and  starving  was  before 
me.  Upon  these  considerations,  I  say,  and  tilled 
with  horror  at  the  place  I  was  in,  and  the  dread- 
ful objects  which  I  had  always  before  me,  t  re- 
«ftlved  to  be  gone, 

I  had  made  an  acquaintance  with  a  very  sober 


good  sort  of  a  woiuon,  who  was  a  widow  too 
me,  but  in  better  circumstaurcs.      Her  hu( 
had  been  a  captain  of  a  merehanl  sliitv,  and 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  ca^^t  away  coming 
on  a  voyage  from  the  West  Indic-s.  whici 
have  been  very  profitable,  if  he   hmi  en 
was  so  reduced  by  the  los-.  '    tu 

saved  his  life  then,  it  brok 
him  afterwords,  aod  his  wM^.. 
the  creditors,  was  forced  to  i.il  'i  ili 

Mint,   she    soon    made  thing^s  u , 
of  friends,  and  was  at  liberty  a^iiiu  i  Add 
that   I  rather  was  tkerc  to  be    uonc 
by    any    particular    prosecution,     lutd 
also  that  1  agreed   with   her.   or   rather 
rae,  in  a  just  abhorrence  of  the  place  ioA  of 
company.     She  iuvited  me  U>  go  home  witb 
till  I  could  put  myself  in  soau*  (wvsturc  of  tctl 
in  the  world  to  my  mind,  withal  telling  me 
it  Was  tea  to  one  but  some  gund  cuptaiii  nf  « 
might  take  a  fancy  to  me  and  court  lae  to 
part  of  the  town  where  she  iivi>d. 

I  accepted  her  offer,  and  was  with  h«";f  hjklf 
year,  and  should  have  been  lon^-- 
terval  what  she  proposetl  to  mr  • 
self,  and  she  married  very  much  i 
but  whojic  fortune  soever  was  n, 
mine  seemed  to  be  upon  the  w  > 
nothing  present  except  two  or  > 
or  such  fciloirs  ;  but  as  for  the  •  < 
were  generally  of  two  sorts.  Ist.  :SufUaj 
good  business,  that  is  to  lay,  a  gooil  ship. 
not  to  marry  but  with  advantixge,  that  i«, 
good  fortune.  2d.  Sueh  aa  beuig  out  uf 
•••anted  a  wife  to  help  them  to  a  sliip,  1 
( 1. )  A  wife  who,  having  sonic  money,  couii 
them  to  hold,  as  they  coll  it,  a.  good 
jship  themselves,  so  us  to  encournse  o 
come  in;  or,  (i)  A  wife  who,  if  th« 
money,  had  friendis  who  were  concerned  a 
ping,  and  so  could  help  to  put  the  yoUBf 
into  a  good  sidp.  which  to  them  is  ugoatm 

ftortion,  and  neither  of  these  was  tiiy  eatei  ssl 
ooked  like  one  that  was  to  lie  oa  hand. 

This  knowledge  I  soon  Icomt  by 
viz.  that  the  state  of  things  was  attend  • 
matrimony,  and  that  I  was  not  i"  •■  <"■ 
don  what  I  found  in  the  count r' 
were  here  the  consequences  vj    , 

fur  foriniug*  interests  and  carrying  uu   t 

and  that  love  had  no  shore  or  but  wfy  Ihiki 
the  matter. 

That  as  ray  sister-in-law  at     C 
said,  beauty,  wit,  rooaneri.  sense,  iroud 
good  behaviour,  education,  vir' 
other  qualification,  whether  "f 
no  power  to  recommend  : 
a  woman  agreeable  :   that 
indeed  by  the  gust  of  thei: 
requisite  to  a  whore  to  be  ! 
have  a  good  mien  and  a  gi 
that  for  a  wife  no  deformity    wuuUi   atniek 
fancy ;  no  ill  qualities,  the  judg^meni :  IV 
wi\s  the  thing;  the  portiou  wi».s 
nor  monstrous,  but  ihi.'  money  ■ 
able,  whatever  ttie  wife  was 

On  the  other  hand,  OS  tlh    n,  r 
men's  side,  I  found  the  wom.  n  h  .i  lott  cS* 
lege  of  Siiying  no,  that  it  was  a  favour  do* 
woman  to  have  the  qoestiott  uk«d;  W  t  ". 
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yoon-  !"'■  \'-A  so  much  arrogance  ai  lo  coun- 
Iffi-  •  i\  *he  never  had  the  opportunity 

givti.  living  twice ;  much  less  of  rcco- 

vcrii);^  (hill  iiiJic  step,  and  accepting  what  sho 
hod,  bn(  M>om<>d  lo  decline.  The  men  had  such 
cboi.  lii-re,  thot  the  case  of  the  women 

was  ,j>y;  for  they  seemed  to  ply  at 

evcrj  .j„i,., 1  if  the  man  was  by  great  chance 

rttoied  at  on«  house,  he  was  sure  to  be  received 
at  the  next. 

Besides  this,  I  observed  that  the  men  made  no 

■cruple  to  set  themselves  out,  and  ^o  a  fortune 

hunUni;,  as  they  call  it,  when  thay  Imd  really  no 

fortune  themselves  tn  demand  it,  or  merit  to  de- 

serve  it ;  and  that  they  carried  it  so  high,  thot  a 

Oman  was  scarce  allowed  to  inquire  after  the 

tcr  or  estate  of  the  person  that  pretended 

o  ber     This  I  had  an  example  of  in  a  young 

y  at  the  next  house  to  me.  and  with  whom  1 

contracted  an  intimacy  ,  she  was  courted  by 

^oung  capuiin,  and  Ihon^li  she  had  neari^OOO/. 

to  hrr  fortune,  she  did  but  ini|uire  of  some  of  his 

oei^bonrs  about  bus  character,  his  morals,  or 

mbctanoe ;    and  he  took  occasion  at  the  next 

to  let  her  know,  truly,  that  he  took  it  very 

'  that  he  should  not  g;ive  her  the  trouble 

visits  any  more.     I  lieard  of  it,  and  as  I 

a  my  acquaintance  wnh  her,  I  went  to 

upon  it.      She  entered  into  a  close  con- 

tion  with  me  about  it,  and  unbosomed  hcr- 

If  very   freely.       I   perceived    presently   that 

ugh  she  thought  herself  very  ill  used,  yet  she 

ad  no  power  to  resent  it,  and  was  cxceedlnsly 

Iqned  that  she  had  lost  him  ;  and  particularly 

at  another  of  less  fortune  had  gained  him. 

I  forti6ed  her  mind  against  such  a  meanness, 

to  I  called  it  ;  I  told  her,  that  as  low  as  I  was  in 

tba  world,  I  would  have  despised  a  man  that 

•book)  think  I  ought  to  take  him  upon  his  own 

iMonuamdation  only,  without  having  the  liberty 

■~  inform  myself  of  his  fortune  and  of  his  cha- 

tar  i  also  t  told  ber,  that  as  she  had  a  good 

une,  she  had  no  need  to  stoop  to  the  disaster 

of  the  times;  tliat  it  was  enough  that  the  men 

c«uld  insult  us  that  had  but  little  money  to  re- 

~  '  'H  ;  but  if  she  suffered  such  an  aflVont 

■n  her  without  resenting  if,  she  would 

■i  low. prized   upon  alj  occasions,  and 

ould  be  the  contempt  of  all  the  women  in  that 

of  the  town  ;  that  a  woman  can  never  want 

opportunity  to  be  revenged  of  a  man  that  has 

her  ill ;  and  that  there  were  ways  enough 

humble  such  a  fellow  as  that,  or  else  certainly 

amen  were  the  most  unhappy  creatures  in  the 

orid. 

I  found  she  was  very  well  pleased  with  the  dis- 

'irse,  find  she  told  me  seriously  that  she  would 

.id  to  make  him  sensible  of  her  just 

and  either  to  bring  him  on  again,  or 

■•^-ftction  of  her  revenge  being  as 

it  if  she  would  take  my  advice,  I 

ould  tell  her  liow  she  should  obtain  her  wishes 

both  those  things ;  and  thnt  I  would  engage 

I  bring  the  man  to  her  door  ociiin,  and  make 

beg  to  be  lot   in.      She   smiled  at  that,  and 

r.».  |..t  rn«  »ec,  that  if  he  came  to  her  door,  her 

'  was  not  so  great  as  to  give  her  leave 

stand  long  there, 

liuwievcr.  sho  listened  very  willingly  t«  my 


offer  of  advice;  so  I  told'hcr,  that  the  first  thing 
she  ou^ht  to  do.  wan  a  piece  of  justice  to  her. 
self;  namely,  tha^f  heresis  she  had  been  told  by 
several  people,  that  he  had  reported  among  the 
ladies,  that  he  had  left  her.  and  pretended  to 
give  the  advantage  of  the  negative  to  himsvlf. 
she  should  take  rare  to  have  it  well  spread 
among  the  women,  which  she  could  not  fail  of  on 
opportut  ity  to  do  in  a  neighbourhoo<l  so  wldicteii 
to  family  news  as  that  hhe  had  lived  in  was, 
that  she  had  inquire<l  into  his  circumstances,  and 
found  he  was  not  the  man  as  to  estate  he  pre- 
tended to  be.  "  Let  them  be  told,  madam," 
said  I,  "  that  you  had  Iwcn  well  informed  that  he 
was  not  the  man  that  you  expected,  and  that 
you  thought  it  was  not  safe  to  meddle  with  him, 
that  you  heard  he  was  of  an  ill  temper,  and  that 
he  boasted  how  he  had  used  the  women  ill  upon 
many  occasions,  and  that  particularly  he  was 
debauched  in  his  morals,"  Ac  The  last  of 
which,  indeed,  had  some  truth  in  it :  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  did  not  find  that  she  seemed  to  like 
him  much  the  worse  for  that  part. 

As  1  hod  put  this  into  her  head,  she  caroo 
most  readily  into  it.  hnmi'dmtely  she  went  to 
work  to  find  instruments,  and  «hc  had  very  little 
difficulty  In  the  jcan-h  ;  for  telling  her  »tory  in 
C^uerol  to  a  couple  of  gossips  in  thfr  nt-iphbour- 
howi,  it  was  the  chat  of  the  tea-table  all  over 
that  part  of  the  town,  and  1  met  with  it  wher- 
ever I  visited  Also,  as  it  was  known  that  I  was 
acquainted  with  the  young  lady  herself,  my  opi- 
nion was  askml  very  often,  and  I  confirmed  It 
with  all  the  necessary*  aggravations,  and  wt  oat 
his  character  in  the  bl.Tcke^l  colours ;  but  then, 
as  a  piece  of  secret  intellia'cncc,  I  added,  as  what 
the  other  gossips  knew  nothing  of,  vii.  that  I  had 
heard  he  was  in  very  bnd  circumstances ;  that 
he  was  under  a  necessity  of  a  fortune  to  support 
his  interest  with  the  owners  of  the  ship  hi?  com- 
manded. That  his  own  part  was  not  paid  for, 
an«l  if  it  was  not  paid  quickly  his  owmers  would 
put  him  out  of  the  ship,  and  his  chief  male  wax 
likely  to  command  it,  who  offered  to  buv  that 
part  which  the  captain  had  promised  to  take. 

r  added,  for  I  confess  1  was  heartily  piqued  at 
the  rogue,  as  I  colled  him,  that  I  had  heard  a 
rumour,  too,  that  he  had  a  wife  .ilive  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  another  in  the  West  Indies,  a  thing 
which  they  all  knew  was  not  very  uncontmon  for 
such  kind  of  gentlemen. 

This  worked  as  we  both  desired  it,  for  pre- 
sently the  young  lady  at  next  door,  who  had  a 
father  and  mother  thnt  governed  both  her 
and  her  fortune,  was  shut  up.  and  her  father 
forbid  him  thf  house.  Also,  in  one  place  more 
where  we  went,  the  woman  had  the  rnurngc, 
however  strange  it  was,  to  say  no.  and  he  could 
try  nowhere  but  he  was  reproached  with  his 
piide,  and  that  he  pretended  not  to  give  tho 
women  leave  to  inquire  into  his  ehoracier,  and 
the  like. 

Well,  by  this  time  he  began  to  be  senslhl«  of 
his  mistake,  and  having  alarmed  all  the  wnm«i 
on  that  side  of  the  water,  ho  went  !;  it- 

cliir.  and  got  acce*»  to  some  of  tfi'  • : 

but  though  the  young  women  th,.  :n, 

according  tn  the  fate  of  the  d.iy,  pretty  wil- 
ling lo  be  asked,  yet  such  was  his'  ill  luck,  that 
his  char.icter  followed  him  over  the  water,  and 
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hU  good  Dame  was  mvch  the  same  there  as  it 

was  on  our  side ;  so  that-,  thou|2;h  he  might  have 
bad  wives  enough,  yet  it  did  not  happen  among- 
the  wotDPO  L!iat  hod  good  fortunes,  which  was 
what  he  wanted. 

But  this  was  not  all ;  she  very  ingeaiously 
managed  another  thinji;  hcrseir,  for  she  got  a 
TouDg'  gentleman,  who  was  a  relation,  and  wa5, 
lodeed,  a  married  man>  to  come  and  nsit  her  two 
or  ibree  timc«  a  week  in  a  6ne  chariot  and  good 
liveries;  and  her  two  agent;,  and  I  also,  pre- 
sently spread  a  report  all  over  that  this  gentle-  | 
man  came  to  court  her  -,  thut  he  was  a  gentle- 
man of  u  thousiind  pounds  a  yi-ar,  and  thut  he 
•vas  fdlleii  in  love  ivilh  lier ;  and  that  Khe  was 
going  to  her  aunt's  in  the  city,  because  it  was 
inconvenient  for  the  gonlloman  to  come  to  her 
with  his  coach  in  Kedrlff,  the  streets  being  go 
narrow  and  difficult. 

This  took  inimediatcly ;  the  captain  was 
laughed  at  in  all  coinpnnios,  and  wa*  ready  to 
hang  himself;  he  tried  nil  the  w^ys  possible  to 
come  at  her  again,  and  wrote  the  most  passionate 
letters  to  her  in  the  world,  excusing  his  former 
ra»hness;  and,  in  short,  by  great  application,  oh- 
tiiined  leave  to  wait  on  her  again,  as  he  said,  to 
clear  bis  reputation. 

At  this  meeting  she  had  her  full  revenge  of 
him ;  for  she  told  bim  she  uoDdercd  what  he 
took  her  to  be,  that  she  sltould  admit  any  man 
to  a  treaty  of  so  much  consequence  as  that  of 
marriage,  without  !nr|uiring  very  well  into  his 
circumstances ;  that  if  he  thought  sho  was  to  be 
huOed  Into  wedlock,  and  that  she  was  in  the 
same  circumstances  her  neighbours  might  be  in, 
via.  to  lake  up  with  the  first  good  Christian  thiit 
came,  he  was  niisl,ikcn  ;  that,  in  a  word,  his  cha- 
mctcr  was  really  bad,  or  lie  was  very  ill  lie- 
holding  to  his  neighbours;  and  that  miluss  he 
could  dear  up  some  points,  in  which  she  hod 
justly  been  pn'judived,  she  had  no  more  to  say 
to  him,  but  to  do  herself  justice,  and  give  him 
the  satisfaction  of  knoiving,  that  she  was  not 
afraid  to  say  no  to  him  ur  imy  other  man. 

With  that  she  tuld  him  what  slic  had  heard, 
or  rather  raised  herself  by  my  means,  of  his  cha- 
racter ;  his  not  having  paid  for  the  port  he  pre- 
tended to  own  of  the  ship  he  comrauiided ;  of 
the  resolution  of  his  owners  to  put  him  out  of 
the  command,  and  to  put  his  mute  in  his  stead ; 
and  of  the  scandal  raised  on  lii.s  morals;  hia 
having  been  rrproachtd  with  such  and  such 
women  ;  and  his  having  a  wife  ut  11}  mouth,  and 
another  in  the  West  Indice,  and  the  like;  and 
she  asked  him,  whether  he  could  deny  that  she 
had  good  reason,  if  these  things  were  not  cleored 
up,  to  refuse  him,  and  in  the  meantime  insist 
upon  having  satisfaction  in  points  so  significant 
as  they  were  ? 

Un  w;;s  BO  confounded  at  her  discourse,  that 
he  cnuld  not  answer  a  word,  and  she  almost 
began  1o  believe  that  all  was  true,  by  his  disor- 
der, though  at  The  same  time  she  knew  that  she 
bud  boen  the  raiser  of  all  those  reports  herself. 

After  some  time  be  recovered  himself  a  little, 
and  from  that  time  became  the  most  humble,  the 
most  modest,  and  most  Importunate  man  ulivc  in 
bis  courtship. 

She  carried  her  jest  oo  a  great  way ;  she  asked 
Um  if  be  thought  she  was  so  at  her  last  shift, 


that  she  could  or  ought  to  bear  with  such  trsaL 
ment,  and  if  he  did  uot  see  that  she  did  not  witnt 
those  who  thought  it  worth  their  whllo  to  coim 
fivriher  to  her  th.in  he  did,  meaning  the  gmUc> 
man  who  she  had  brought  to  yitit  her  by  war  of 
a  sham. 

She  brou^'ht  him  by  these  tricks  to  stibmit  to 
all  possible  nu-asores  to  satisfy  her,  as  well  of  bit 
circumstancps  as  of  his  behaviour.  He  broagbt 
her  undi^niablc  evidence  of  his  having  paid  for 
his  part  of  the  ship  ;  bo  brought  her  certificale* 
from  his  owners,  that  the  report  of  their  intend- 
ing to  remove  him  from  the  command  of  the 
ship,  and  put  his  chief  mate  in,  was  falM  and 
groundless,  in  short,  he  was  quite  the  reverse  of 
what  he  was  before. 

Tims  I  convinced  her,  that  if  the  men  made 
their  advanl.ige  of  our  sex  in  the  affair  of  roar- 
ringe,  upon  the  supposition  of  there  being  sudl 
choice  to  be  bad,  and  of  the  women  bcin^  so 
easy,  it  was  only  owing  to  this,  that  the  women 
wonted  courage  to  moiuUu'n  their  ground,  aad 
to  play  their  part;  and  that,  according  to  my 
Lord  Hochosler, — 

"  A  wcmiiu'*  De'i  r  to  ruin'J  but  itie  eka 
Ri'Tvogc  licnell  vs  hrr  undo«r.  ntan.*' 

After  these  things,  this  yoimg  lady  played  bet 
part  so  well,  that  though  she  resolved  to  have  hfm, 
and  that  indeed  having  him  was  the  main  beat  of 
her  design,  yet  she  made  his  obtaining  her  be  to 
hiu)  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world;  and 
this  she  did,  not  by  a  haughty,  reserx-ed  rarriajr, 
but  by  a  just  policy,  turning  tho  ■■« 

bim,  and  playing  back  upon  him  li 
for,  as  he  pretended,  by  a  kind  of  k.i^  >  • 
to  place  himself  above  the  occasion  of  ii 
tcr.  and  to  m»ke  inquiring  into  his  ohur  r  ■ 
kind  of  an  affront  to  him,  she  broke  with  htm 
upon  that  subject ;  and  at  the  same  time  Ihnt 
she  made  him  submit  to  all  possible  inquiry  nfii  r 
his  affairs,  she  apparently  shut  the  door  ;ij.vi:' 
his  looking  into  her  own. 

It  was  enough  to  him  to  obtain  her  for ..  •■ 
OS  to  what  she  hed,  she  told  him  plainly,  n 
he  knew  her  circumstances,  it  wiis  but  j  i 
should  know  his;  and  though   ut  thn  <fliii 
he  had  only  known  her  circiimstiin> 
inon  fame,  yet  he  had  made  sn  w 
lions  of  his  passion  for  her,  thut  1:.   • 
no  more  but  her  hand  to  his  grand  ieqt)c!><,  awl    ( 
the   like    ramble,  according    to   the   cuitom  ef 
lovers.     In  short,  he  left  himself  uo  room  ''   ' ' 
anymore  questions  about  her  estate,  ni>J  - 
took  the  adv.-intage  of  it  like  a  prudent  wuuni". 
for  she  planed  pnrt  of  her  fortune  so  in  trustee!, 
without  lotting  him  know  anything;  of  it,  ihstS 
was  quite  out  of  his  reach,  and  made  hiio  ftfj 
well  eontcnt  with  the  rest. 

It  is  true,  she  was  pretty  well  t'  ' 

is  to  suy.  she  had  about  ],*i(X)/.  in  <■ 

she  guve  him;  and   the  other,  aft.  r   

she  brought  to  light,  as  a  pii  ;  '■  '■■•  I'l  •  ■ 
which  he  was  to  accept  as  a  nii;.li;(  f.ii"iir,  f^ 
ing,  though  it  was  not  to  br  his,  it  wigl'l  ea* 
bim  in  the  article  of  her  partirulur  cspmsfi 
and  I  must  add,  that  by  this  comluct  the  fro*'*' 
man  himself  became  not  only  the  more  liunibW 
in  his  applications  to  her  to  obtoJii  her,  but  siso 
was  much  the  more  an  oblipng  husbond  to  li^r 
when  ho  had  her.      I  cannot  but  reminl  tb* 
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tafiet  heT«.  how  much  they  place  (hGmsctv^s 
b^lov  the  common  &tation  of  a  trifc,  which,  if  1 
nay  be  allowed  not  to  be  paKlul,  ii  low  enough 
already ; — 1  fruy,  they  place  themselves  below 
their  cnmmon  itation,  and  prepare  their  own 
Mortifications,  hy  their  subniittin)^  so  to  bo  to- 
>uU^(1  by  the  men  beforehand,  which  I  confesi  I 
sc*  no  necessity  of. 

Thia  relation  may  serve,  therefore,  to  let  the 
ladies  see  that  the  advantage  La  not  so  much  on 
le  other  side  as  the  men  think  it  is ;  and  though 
may  be  true  that  the  men  have  but  too  much 
Ice  among  u<!,  and  that  somi^  women  may  bo 
iond  Kbo  will  dishonour  thcmscivet,  be  cheap, 
id  easy  to  come  at,  and  will  scarce  wait  to  be 
•ked ;  yet  if  they  Mrill  have  women,  as  I  may 
ly,  worth  having,  they  may  find  them  as  un- 
latable  a*  ever;  and  that  those  that  are  odier- 
Wiae  are  a  tort  of  people  that  have  i$ueh  defi- 
deiiclea,  when  liad,  aa  rather  recommend  tlie 
ImUcs  that  arc  difficult,  than  encourage  the  men 
to  go  on  with  tlieir  easy  courtship,  and  expect 
wives  equally  valuable  that  will  come  at  first 
csIL 

Nothing-  is  more  certain  than  that  the  ladies 

always  gain  of  the  men  by  kccpini;  their  ground, 

Bad  lotting   their  pretended  lovers  ieo  that  they 

can  resent  being  slighted,  and  that  they  nrc  not 

afraid  of  saying  no.     They.  1  observe,  insult  us 

mig^htily  with  telling  us  of  the  number  of  women; 

that  the  wars  and  the  sea.  and  trade,  and  other 

Incidents  have  carriiTd  the  men  so  much  away 

that  tlierc  is  no  proportion  between  the  numbers 

of  the  sexes,  and  therefore  the  women  have  the 

disadvantage ;  but  I  am  far  from  grunting  that 

the  number  of  women  is  so  great,  or  the  number 

of  men  so  small ;  but  if  thoy  ivill  have  mi^  tell 

the  truth,  the  disadvantage  of  the  women  is  a 

terrible  scandal  upon  the  men,  and  it  licii  here 

•ad  here  only  ;  namely,  that  the  age  is  fro  wicked, 

r  lid  the  MX  so  debauched,  that,  in  short,  the 

^biimbi-r  of  such  men  a;;  nn  honest  woman  ought 

^■D  meddle  with  is  small  indceil.  and  it  is  hut  here 

^■lul  there  that  a  man  is  to  be  found  who  is  tit 

for  an  honest  woman  to  venture  upon. 
^_  But  the  consequence  even  of  that  too  amounts 
^M  no  more  than  this,  that  women  ought  to  be 
^^e  more  nice,  for  how  do  wc  know  (ho  just 
ii«ibaracter  of  the  man  that  makes  the  ofTer?  To 
^aay  the  woman  should  be  the  more  eaay  on  (his 
^pooaaioa  is  to  say  wc  should  be  the  forwarder  to 
^hatim  because  of  the  greatuess  of  the  danger, 
^Mlidi  in  my  way  of  reasoning  is  very  absurd. 

On  the  contrary,  the  women  have  ten  thou- 
'Sand  times  the  more  reason  to  be  wary  and  back- 
1,  by  Ik>w  much  the  ha»ard  of  being  betrayed 
greater ;  and  would  the  ladirs  consider 
act  the  wary  part,  they  would  discover 
eat  that  offered ;  for,  in  short,  the  li%es 
few  men  now-o-days  will  bear  a  character, 
the  ladles  do  but  moke  a  little  inquiry 
ev  will  «oon  be  able  to  distinguish  the  men, 
themselves.  As  for  women  that  do 
uir  own  safety  worth  their  thought, 
■  .cnt  of  their  present  ttatc.  resolve,  a» 
they  call  it,  to  take  the  firjt  good  Christian  that 
comes,  that  runs  into  matiimony  as  a  horse  rushes 
into  the  battle,  I  can  say  nothing  to  them  but 
this,  that  they  arc  a  sort  of  ladies  that  arc  to  be 
prayed  for  oznong  the  rest  of  diatciapered  people ; 
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and,  to  roc,  they  look  like  people  that  venture 
thoir  whole  estates  in  a  lottery  where  there  U  a 
hundred  thousand  blanks  to  a  prize. 

No  man  of  common  sense  will  value  a  womnc 
the  less  for  not  giving  up  herself  at  the  first 
attack,  or  for  not  accepting  his  proposal  without 
ioquirtog'  into  his  person  or  character ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  must  think  her  the  weakest  of  all 
creatures  in  the  world,  as  the  rate  of  men  noir 
goes,  in  short,  he  must  have  a  very  contemptible 
opinion  of  her  capacities,  nay,  even  of  her  under* 
standing,  that,  having  but  one  cast  for  her  life, 
shall  ea.st  that  life  away  at  once,  and  make  mo* 
trimony,  like  death,  be  a  leap  in  the  dark. 

I  would  fain  have  the  conduct  of  my  sex  a 
little  regulated  in  this  particular,  which  is  the 
.  thing  in  which,  of  all  the  parts  of  life.  I  think  at 
this  time  wc  aufTor  most  in.  It  is  nothing  but 
lack  of  courage,  the  fear  of  not  being  married  at 
I  all,  and  of  that  frightful  state  of  life  called  on  old 
j  maid,  of  which  I  have  a  story  to  tell  by  itself; 
j  this  I  say  is  the  woman's  snare,  but  would  the 
ladies  once  but  get  above  that  fear  and  manoga 
rightly,  they  would  more  certainly  avoid  it  by 
standing  their  ground  in  a  case  so  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  their  fijligity,  than  by  exfwsing  them- 
selves as  they  do  i  and  if  they  did  not  marry 
so  soon  as  they  may  do  otherwise,  they  would 
make  themselves  amends  by  marrying  safer. 
She  is  alWiiys  married  too  soon  who  gets  a  bad 
husband  ;  and  she  is  never  married  too  late  who 
gets  a  good  one  :  in  a  word,  there  is  no  woman, 
deformity  or  lost  reputation  excepted,  but  if  sha 
manages  well,  may  be  m.-irried  sa.''ely  one  time 
or  another ;  but  if  she  prei'ipitate.<t  herself  it  is  ten 
thousand  to  one  but  she  is  undone. 

But  I  come  now  to  my  own  case,  in  which 
there  was  at  this  time  no  little  nicety.  The  cir- 
cumstances I  was  in  made  the  offer  of  a  good 
husband  the  most  neoe!i.sary  thing  in  the  world 
to  mc,  but  I  found  soon  that  to  be  made  cheap 
aad  ea.<iy  was  not  the  way.  It  soon  began  to  ba 
found  that  the  widow  hud  no  fortune,  and  to  say 
this,  was  to  say  ail  that  was  ill  of  me,  for  I  began 
to  be  dropt  in  all  the  discourses  of  matrimony. 
Being  well-bred,  handsome,  witty,  modest,  and 
agreeable,  all  which  I  had  allowed  to  my  cha- 
racter, whether  justly  or  no,  is  not  to  the  pur. 
pose:  r  say  all  the^  would  not  do  without  the 
dross,  wl'ich  was  now  become  more  valuable  than 
virtue  itself  In  short,  the  widow,  they  said,  had 
no  monev. 

1  resolved,  therefore,  as  to  the  state  of  my  pre* 
s>ent  circumstances,  that  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  change  my  station,  and  make  a  new 
appearance  in  some  other  place  where  I  was  not 
known,  and  even  to  pass  by  another  name  if  I 
found  occasion. 

I  communicated  my  tnoughts  to  my  intimate 
friend,  the  captain'.s  lady,  who  I  so  faithfhily 
served  in  iter  com;  with  the  captain,  and  who 
was  as  ready  to  ftorvc  me  in  the  same  kind  as  I 
could  desire  -.  I  made  no  scruple  to  lay  my  dr- 
]  cumstance?  open  to  her,  my  stock  was  bnt  low, 
for  1  had  made  but  about  540/.  at  the  clooe  of 
ray  lost  affair,  and  I  had  wtuted  some  of  that; 
however.  I  had  about  4CiOl  left,  a  great  many 
very  rich  clothes,  a  gold  watch,  and  some  jewels, 
though  of  no  extraordinary  value,  and  about  301 
or  4W.  left  in  line  a  not  disposed  of. 
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My  dear  and  faithful  friend,  th«  cHptain'F  wife, 
wai  so  genidble  of  llic  service  I  hnd  dono  her  in 
the  above  affair,  that  she  was  not  only  a.  rteady 
friend  to  me,  but,  knowina:  my  circumstances' 
•he  frequently  m.ide  mc  present*  as  money  came 
Into  her  hands,  such  as  amounted  to  a  maintcn- 
uvcci  10  that  i  spent  none  of  my  otrn :  and  at 
last  she  mode  this  happy  prnpoul  to  mo,  viz. 
that  as  wc  had  observed,  as  above,  how  the  tnca , 
made  no  scrapie  to  »ct  themselves  out  as  persons 
meriting  a  woman  of  fortune,  vfhcn  they  had 
really  no  fortune  of  their  own,  it  was  but  just 
lo  deal  with  them  in  their  own  way  and  if  it 
was  possible,  to  deceive  the  deceiver. 

The  captain's  lady,  in  short,  put  this  project 
Into  my  head,  and  told  tnc  if  I  would  be  ruled  by 
her  I  should  cert.iinly  g'ct  a  husbnnd  of  fortune, 
without  leaving  him  nny  room  to  reproach  mt 
with  want  of  my  own ;  1  told  her,  as  I  had  rea- 
son to  do,  that  1  would  give  up  myself  wholly  to 
her  direction.^,  and  that  I  would  have  neither 
tongue  to  fpciik,  or  feet  to  step  in  that  afluir  but 
as  she  should  direct  mc ;  dependin^r  that  she 
would  extricate  one  out  of  every  ditticully  that 
she  brou(;ht  mc  into,  which  she  said  she  would  i 
answer  for. 

The  first  step  she  put  me  open  was  to  call  bcr 
cousin,  and  go  to  a  relation's  house  of  hers  in 
the  country,  whcrn  she  directed  me,  and  where 
she  brought  her  husband  to  visit  me.  and  cailin<; 
me  cousiu,  she  worked  matters  so  about  that  her 
husband  and  she  together  invited  mc  most  pas- 
sionately to  come  to  town  and  bo  with  them, 
for  they  now  lived  in  quite  a  diiferent  place  from 
where  they  were  before.  In  the  next  place  sho 
tells  her  husband  that  I  hod  at  least  1500/.  for- 
tune, and  that  after  the  death  of  some  of  my  re- 
Uktions  I  was  likely  to  have  a  great  deal  more. 

It  was  enough  to  tell  her  husband  this ;  there 
needed  nothing  on  my  side  ;  1  was  but  to  sit  still 
and  wait  the  event,  for  it  presently  went  nil  over 
the  neighbourhood  that  the  young  widow  at  Capf. 

's  was  a  fortune,  that  she  had  at  least  \50OL 

and  perhaps  n  great  deal  more,  and  that  the 
captain  suid  so :  and  if  the  captain  was  asked  nt 
any  time  about  mc  he  mode  no  scruple  to  ufBrtn 
it,  though  he  knew  not  one  word  of  the  matter 
other  than  that  his  wife  had  told  him  so  ;  and  in 
this  he  thought  no  harm,  for  he  really  believed  it 
to  be  so  because  he  had  it  from  Ills  wife ;  so 
slender  a  foundation  hiJI  those  fellows  build  upon 
if  they  do  but  think  there  is  a  fortune  in  the 
gome.  With  the  reputation  of  this  fortune  I 
presently  found  myself  blessed  with  admirers 
CDougb,  and  tliat  1  had  my  choice  of  men,  as 
scarce  as  they  said  they  were,  w  hich,  by  the  way, 
conSnns  what  l  was  saying  before.  This  being 
my  cose,  1  who  had  a  subtle  game  to  play,  had 
nothing  now  to  do  but  to  single  out  from  them 
nil  tlie  properest  man  that  might  be  for  my  pur- 
pose; ttiat  is  to  say,  the  man  who  was  most 
likely  to  depend  upon  the  hearsay  of  a  fortune, 
and  not  inquire  too  far  into  the  particulars  ;  and 
unless  I  did  this  I  did  nothing,  for  my  case  could 
not  bear  much  inquiry. 

I  picked  out  my  man  without  much  difficulty 
by  the  judgment  1  made  of  his  way  of  courting 
me ;  I  hod  let  him  run  on  with  his  protestation! 
and  oaths  that  he  loved  mc  above  all  the  world ; 
that  if  I   would  make   him    iuppy  that    woi 


enough ;  all  whiuh  I  knew  was  upon  uippoHtio*! 
nay,  it  was  upon  a  full  saiisfactifin,   that   I 
very  rich,  though  1  never  told   him  a  word  of  it] 
myself. 

litis  was  my  man,  but  I  woa  to  try  hiia  to  th<tl 
bottom,  ond  indeed  in  ih^t  consisted  my 
for  if  he  baulked  I  knew  1  was  undooe,  as  i 
he  was  undone  if  he  took  roc  ;  and  if  i  < 
moke  some  scruple  about  his  fortune  it 
way  to  lead  him  to  raise  some  about  niinci 
first,  therefore,  I  pretended  on  oil  occjuio 
doubt  his  sincerity,  and  told  him  perhaps  k*  oa); 
courted  me  for  ray  fortuac ;  he  slopped  ib) 
mouth  in  that  part  with  the  thunder  of  hit  pro* 
testations  as  above,  hut  still  I  pretcndro  1« 
doubt. 

One  morning  he  pnlls  off*  his  diaainiul  titf 
and  writes  upon  the  glas*  of  the  MJfa  is  lay 
chumbcr  this  line  : 

"  Yoa  I  lo?e.  Slid  «hiIt  J<**  41»ii«l" 
I  read  it.  and  asked  him  to  tend  ne  hb  riag, 
with  which  I  wrote  tinder  it  thus : 

"And  M>  in  Iotc  io)*  nycry  oue." 
He  tokos  his  ring  again,  and  writes  aaolbcr  Ikt 
thus; 

"  Virtae  sloaa  is  sn  Estate." 
I  borrowed  it  again,  and  I  wrolo  under  it, 
"  BatinoDti>'6  virtae;  golii  la  fatts." 
lie  colournd  as  red   as   fire  to  .«>  • 
quick  vtpon  him.  and  in  a  kind  <■•■ 
he  would  conquer  me,  and  writes  ;.^— ..  — 

"  I  aconi  your  gold,  snd  jel  I  lav*." 
I  ventured  all  upon  the  Inst  cast  of  portry,  ••  jw 
will  see,  for  I  wrote  boldly  under  liis  last, 

"  Pm  poor :  let's  nee  bow  kluil  jou'll  prav«.* 
This  was  a  sod  truth  to  mc,  whether  he  beti 
me  or  no  I  could  not  tell ;   I  supptK-vl  ihrn 
he  did  not.     However  he  flew  to  i 
his  arms,  and  kbsing  mc  very  eni 
the  greatest  passion  imaginable   : 
till  he  called  for  a  pen  and  iuk,  ni 
he  could   not  wait  the  tedious  >• 
glas-s,  but  pulling  out  a  piece  of  pap«r,  be  Up> 
and  wrote  again, 

'■  Be  isiDF,  with  all  joa»  potofty." 
I  took  the  pen  and  followed  him   inimc 
thus  -. 

"  Yet  secrkUj  y«a  hope  1  he-" 
He  tokl  me  that  was  unkind,  bceaitae  b '  . 
not  just,  and  that  I   put  him  upon  codUadkliM 
ine,  which  did  not  consist   with  good  ntiMMnr 
any  more  than  with  his  affectton.  and  thcnfiMT^ 
since  1  had  insensibly  drawn  him  into  thb| 
cal  scribble,  he  heg^d   1  would  not  obU|vl 
to  break  it  off,  su  ho  writes  again, 

"  Lot  lore  nloao  Ih  dot  dcbMc." 
I  wrote  nguin, 

"  Site  lote««nongh  that  does  : 
I'^jis  he  took  for  a  favour,  and  «<> 

cudgels,  that  is  to  say.  •' •■ 

Tor  u  favour,  and  a  mi 
known  nil.      However 
that  is,  to  let  hira  think  1  wu^  m 
with  him,  as  indeed   1  had  «M  >) 
world  to«lo,  for  he  was  ibr ) 
sort  of  fellow  that  I  ever  m 
reflected  on  myself  bow  dauLi,>  ^i.,^.. 
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vfl  0ucfa  B  man  ;  but  that  neccsaitjr  which 
d  roe  to  a  settlement  suit&blo  to  mr  con- 
I,  wu  ray  authority  for  it.  and  certainly  his 
Ion  to  in<^,  and  the  goodnc'S  of  hi^  temper, 
er  they  mi^tht  argue  against  u»in^  him  ill, 
iD((ly  argued  lo  me  ihat  he  would 
Uie  diMppointment  th.in  some  fiery- 
'wretch.  who  might  have  nothing  to 
roenmnrnd  them  but  thoie  pauiont  which  would 
Mrwonly  to  make  a  womiui  miKrablcnll  hcrday*. 
Besides,  though  I  had  jested  with  him,  as  he 
■uppotcd  it,  to  often  about  my  iwvcrfy,  yet  when 
Ik  found  it  to  be  true,  he  nud  forocloied  all 
anner  of  objoi'tion.  wcing  whether  Im>  was  in 
t  or  in  earnest,  he  had  declared  he  took  mc 
ithottt  any  reg^ard  to  ny  portion ;  and  whether 
J  vo*  in  jeU  or  in  earnest,  i  had  declared  myself 
to  be  Terr  poor ;  so  that  in  word  I  had  him  fast 
both  ways,  and  though  he  might  say  afterwards 
he  was  cheated,  yet  he  could  never  say  that  I 
had  cheated  him. 

He  pursued  me  close  after  this,  and  as  I  saw 
(here  wat  no  need  to  fear  losing  him,  I  played 
the  indilft-ront  part  with  him  longer  than  pru- 
dence might  otherwise  have  dictated  to  me. 
l)ut  1  consideriid  how  much  this  caution  and 
indifTerence  uould  give  mc  the  advantage  ovlt 
Itim  when  1  should  come  to  be  under  the  neoes- 
ty  of  owuing  my  own  circumstances  to  him  ; 
jk)  I  miinoged  it  the  more  warily,  because  I 
found  he  inferred  from  theucc,  as  indeed  be  otight 
Xj>  do,  that  I  cither  had  the  more  money,  or  the 
Caorc  judgment,  and  would  not  venture  at  all. 

look  the  freedom  one  day,  after  we  hod 
pretty  close  to  the  subject,  to  tell  him 
was  true  I  had  received  the  compliment 
«^ lover  from  him  ;  namely,  that  he  would  take 
without  inquiring  into  my  fortune,  and  I 
>uld  make  him  a  suitable  return  in  this,  viz. 
^ol  I  should  moke  as  little  inquiry  into  his  a* 
eoosifted  with  reason,  but  I  hoped  lie  would 
•llow  ice  to  ask  a  few  questions,  which  he  should 
Answer  or  not  as  he  thought  fit ;  and  that  I 
Would  not  be  o/Teudcd  if  he  did  not  answer  mc  at 
•Jl :  one  of  these  questions  related  to  our  manner 
€*(  iiviin'  nnd  the  place  where,  bec.ause  I  had 
111  a  great  plantation  in  Virginia,  and 
I  1  liked  of  going  to  live  there,  and  I 
•I  care  to  be  transported. 
II  this  discourse  to  let  me  volun- 
iilTdirs,  and  to  tell  me  in  a  frank 
circunutonces,  by  which  I  found 
t>  11  to  pass  in  the  world  ;  but  that 

^Tcat  part  of  his  estate  consisted  of  three  pl^ui- 
~  '  which  he  had  in  Virginia,  which  brought 
,fa  s  rery  good  income,  generally  speaking, 
tune  ofSOOL  a  year ;  but  that,  if  he  was 
upon  them,  would  bring  him  in  four  times 
much.  Very  well,  thought  I,  you  shall  carry 
thither  us  soon  as  yuu  please,  though  I  won't 
)041  so  beforehand. 
,X  jested  with  him  extremely  about  tha  figure 
lid  make  in  Virginia,  but  I  found  he  would 
thing  I  desired,  though  he  did  not  seem 
have  roc  undor^'alue  his  plantations ;  so 
turned  my  tale :  I  told  him  I  had  good  reason 
not  to  desire  to  go  there  to  live,  because  if  his 
pLutations  were  worth  so  much  there.  I  had  not 
%  fortune  suitable  to  a  gcntloman  of  i.'ilXM.  a 
Jrtmt.  as  be  said  hit  estate  would  be 
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I  He  replied  generously  he  did  not  ask  what  my 
I  fortune  was,  lie  had  told  me  fiom  the  beginning 
he  would  not,  and  he  would  be  as  good  as  his 
word  ;  but  whatever  it  was,  he  assured  me  he 
would  never  di'siro  mo  to  go  to  Virginia  with 
him,  or  go  thither  himself  without  me,  unlets  I 
was  perfectly  willing  and  made  it  my  choice. 

Alt  this,  you  may  be  sore,  was  as  1  wished, 
and  indeed  nothing  could  have  happened  more 
perfectly  agreeable  ;  I  carried  it  on  so  far  as  this 
with  a  sort  of  indifTerence  that  he  often  wondered 
nt  more  than  at  first,  but  which  was  the  only 
support  of  his  courtship,  and  I  mention  it  the 
rather  to  intimate  again  to  the  ladies,  that 
nothing  but  want  of  courage  for  such  un  indiffer- 
ence makes  our  sex  so  cheap,  and  prepares  them 
to  be  ill  used  at  they  arc.  Would  they  venture 
the  los?  of  a  pretendmg  fop  now  and  then,  who 
carries  it  high  upon  the  point  of  hi*  own  merit, 
they  would  certainly  be  slighted  less  and  courted 
more.  Hod  I  discovered  really  aind  truly  what 
my  great  fortune  was,  and  that  in  all  1  had  not 
full  SOOL  when  he  expected  l,liOOL,  yet  t  had 
hooked  him  so  fast,  and  played  him  to  long,  that 
I  was  satisfied  he  would  have  had  mc  in  my 
worst  circumstances ;  as  indeed  it  was  less  a  sur- 
prise to  him,  when  he  learnt  the  truth,  than  it 
would  have  been,  becnuae  having  not  the  least 
blame  to  lay  on  me,  who  had  carried  it  with  on 
air  of  indifference  to  the  lost,  he  could  not  say 
one  word,  except  that  indeed  he  thought  it  had 
been  more,  hut  that  H  ft  hod  been  less  he  did  not 
repent  his  bargain,  only  thut  he  should  not  be 
able  to  mnintain  me  so  well  us  he  intended. 

In  short  we  were  married,  and  very  happily 
married  on  my  tide  I  assure  you,  as  to  the  man, 
for  he  was  (he  best.humourod  man  that  ever  a 
woman  hud ;  but  his  circumstances  were  not  to 
good  OS  I  imagined,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had 
not  bettered  himself  by  marrying  so  much  as  he 
expected. 

When  we  were  married  I  was  shrewdly  put  to 
it  to  bring  him  that  little  stock  I  had,  and  lo  let 
him  see  it  was  no  more  ;  but  there  was  a  neces- 
sity for  it,  so  I  took  my  opportunity  one  day 
when  we  were  alone,  to  enter  into  a  short  dia>- 
loguc  with  him  about  it.  "  My  dear,"  said  I, 
"  we  have  been  married  a  fortnight ;  is  it  not  time 
to  let  you  know  whether  you  have  got  a  wife 
with  something  or  with  nothing?" 

"  Your  own  lime  for  that,  my  dear,"  says  he. 
**  I  am  satisfied  that  I  have  got  the  wife  I  love  ;  I 
have  not  troubled  you  much,"  says  he  '*  with 
my  inquiries  alter  it." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  I,  "  but  I  have  a  great  dillU 
culty  upon  mc  about  it,  which  I  scarce  know  how 
to  manage." 

"  What  is  thai,  my  dear  ?"  says  he. 

"  Why,"  says  I,  "  it  is  a  little  hard  upon  me, 
and  it  is  harder  upon  you.     I  am  told  that  Cap* 

tain (meaning  my  friend's  husband)  has 

told  you  I  had  a  great  deal  more  money  than  1 
ever  pretended  to  have,  and  1  am  sore  I  never 
employei'l  him  to  do  so." 

"  Well,"  says  he,  "  Captain  •—-  -  may  have 
told  me  so,  but  what  then  ?  if  you  have  not  so 
much,  that  may  lie  at  his  door ;  but  you  never 
told  me  what  you  had,  so  I  have  no  reason  to 
blame  you  if  you  have  nothing  at  all. " 

**  That  is  to  just, '  said  I, ''and  so  generous,  that 
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it  makes  my  having  bat  a  little  a  dooble  afflictioo  I 
tome." 

**  The  lew  yon  bare,  my  dear,"  aajn  be,  "  the 
wone  for  ns  both ;   hot  I  hope  roar  affliction 
yon  speak  at,  is  not  cansed  for  fear  I  shonld  be 
unkind  to  yon  for  want  of  a  portion ;  no,  no ;  if 
you  have  nothing',  tell  me  plainly  and  at  once :  I 
may  prrhaps  tell  the  Captain  he  has  cheated  me, : 
but  I  can  never  say  you  have  cheated  me,  fordid  j. 
>on  not  give  it  under  your  hand  that  you  were ' 
poor,  and  M  I  ought  to  expect  you  to  be  ?"  | 

^  Well,"  said  I,  "  my  dear,  I  am  glad  I  have  ' 
not  been  concerned  in  deceiving;  you  before  mar- : 
ii»3K ;  if  1  deceive  yon  since,  it's  never  the  worse.  ' 


pared  to  what  it  wooM  dk>  if  hs  Ired  apn  Ih 
spot,  and  that  I  fonad  be  had  a  mind  torn  mi 
liTe  there;  and  I  added,  that  I  trai  seaMi  h 
had  been  disa|ipaintediaawilie:  and  tha^  Wto 
his  espectaticns  not  answered  that  way,  ItmA 
do  no  less  to  make  him  ancDda  than  tcB  Ha 
that  I  was  very  willing  to  go  orer  to  Vhshh 
with  him  and  li%-e  there. 

He  said  a  thonsand  kind  tUaga  to  imi  na 
the  subject  of  my  making  such  a  pmpwslli 
him.  He  told  me,  that  however  be  nm  dtaf> 
pointed  in  his  expectations  of  a  Jbrtaat^  he  «■ 
not  disappointed  in  a  wife,  and  that  I  oas alti 
him  that  a  wife  could  be,  and  bo 


Ihdt  I  am  poor  is  too  true,  but  not  so  poor  as ;  satisfied  in  the  whole  when  tho  pirilflin  in 
to  have  nothing,  neither ;"  so  I  pulled  out  some  I  put  together;  but  that  Ibis  oSerwai  nkMlhil 
bank-bills  and  ea\e  him  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  I .  it  was  more  tlian  he  conM  exaresai 


I  ga\e  him  aoout  a  nunarea  and  sixty 
pounds.  '-  There  is  something,  my  dear,"  says  I, 
"and  not  quite  all  neither." 

I  had  brought  him  so  near  to  expecting  nothing 
by  what  I  siud  before,  that  the  money,  though 
the  sum  was  small  in  itself,  was  doubly  welcome 
to  him ;  lie  owned  it  was  more  than  he  looked 
for,  and  that  he  did  not  question  by  my  discourse 
to  him,  bat  that  my  fine  clothes,  gold  watch,  and 
a  diamond  ring  or  two,  had  been  all  my  fortune. 

I  let  him  please  himself  with  that  IGOL  tiro  or 
three  days,  and  having  been  abroad  that  day, 
and  as  if  I  had  been  to  fetch  it,  I  brought  him  a 
hundred  pounds  more  home  in  gold,  and  told  him 
there  was  a  little  more  portion  for  him  ;  and  in 
short,  in  about  a  week  more  1  brought  him  180^  ; 
mor?,  and  about  &)t.  in  linen,  which  I  made  him ,' 
believe  I  had  been  obliged  to  take  with  the  100/. 
which  I  gave  him  in  goM,  as  a  mniposilion  for  a  ' 
debtof6(KV.,  being  little  more  than  iivc  shillings  | 
in  the  pound,  and  ovc-rvalucd  too. 

"  And  now  my  dear,"  says  1  to  him,  "  I  am 
ver}-  sorry  to  tell  you,  that  there  is  all,  and  that 
I  have  given  you  my  whole  fortune.  I  added, 
that  if  the  person  who  had  my  (HUH.  had  not 
abused  me,  1  had  been  worth  1,(XX.>/.  to  him,  but 


expresa. 

To  bring  the  steiy  ihort,  wo  agreed  to  |a 

He  told  me  that  be  hiid  a  very  good  bonsB  ifaMi 

that  it  was  wi^faraiabed,  that  Us  OMtbcr  mi 

:  alive  and  lived  in  it,  and  one  rfstcr,  wUek  ■■ 

'  all  the  relations  he  had :  that  as  soon  at  feecaai 

,  there  his  mother  would  remove  to  aaotber  iMai 

;  which  was  her  own  lor  life,  and  hit  after  kr 

,  decease,  so  that  I  should  have  all  the  hoaa  b 

myself;  and  Ifoand  ail  tbia  to  beeuedyaiki 

i  had  said. 

To  make  this  part  of  the  story  short,  «t|ri 

I  on  board  the  ship  which  we  went  la  a  Iqi 

I  quantity  of  good  fnmiture  for  onr  he^s^  W 

I  stores  of  linen  and  other  necessaries,  and  ifd 

cargo  for  sale,  and  away  we  went. 

To  give  an  acconnt  of  the  manner  of  oar  w^ 
age,  which  was  long  and  full  of  daiq[enii  ^  <■( 
of  my  way.  I  kept  no  journal,  neither  dii  tf 
husband ;  all  that  I  can  say  is,  that  after  a  ia» 
I  ble  passage,  frightened  twice  with  dreadfUfMHA 
!  and  once  ivith  what  was  still  more  terrible^  I 
mean  a  pirate,  who  came  on  board  and  ad 
away  almost  nil  our  proWaons,  and  which  cwU 
have  bci-n  beyond  all  to  mo,  thi>y  having  tiko 
my  liu.vband  to  go  along  with  them,  bat  brci' 


,..,,  _  — ..,..-_  _,, —  ,_ ,  —  ,  — ^  — , -_  ^_ _,  — .. — y  ^ —  _- 

that  as  it  was,  I  had  been  faithful  to  him,  and  { troutir-s  were  prevailed  v.-ith  to  leave  hia.    Ii^ 

'  iifier  ull  these  terrible  things,  we  arrived  in  V" 


reserved  nothing  to  myself,  but  if  it  had  been 
more  he  should  have  had  it. 

lie  was  so  obliged  by  the  manner,  and  so 
pleased  with  the  sum,  for  he  had  been  in  a  ter- 
rible fright  lest  it  had  been  nothing  ut  all,  thnt 
he  accepted  it  very  thankfully.  And  thus  I  got 
over  the  fraud  of  passing  for  a  fortune  without 
money,  and  cheating  a  man  into  marrying  nic 
on  pretence  of  a  fortune;  which,  by  the  way,  I 
take  tu  be  one  of  the  most  dangerous  steps  a 
woman  can  take,  and  in  which  she  runs  the  most  | 
hazard  of  being  ill-used  aftorwiirds.  : 

My  husband,  to  give  liini  his  due,  was  a  man 
of  inriniti!  good  nature,  but  he  was  no  fool ;  and ' 
finding  his  income  not  suited  to  the  manner  of 
living  which  he  had  intended,  if  1  had  brought 
him  what  he  expected,  and  being  under  a  disap.  . 
pointmcnt  in  his  return  of  his  plantation  in  Vir> , 
giniu,  he  dis<:o\pred  many  times  his  inclination  i 
of  going  over  to  Viririnia  to  live  upon  his  own  ;  i 
8n<i  often  would  be  magnifying  the  way  of  living . 
there,  how  cheap,  how  plentiful,  how  pleasant, ' 
and  the  like.  I 

I  began  presently  to  understand  his  meaning,  • 
and  I  took  him  up  very  plainly  one  morning,  and 
told  him  that  1  diil  so;  that  1  found  his  estate 


River,  in  Virginia,  and  coming  to  our  plaDiaia 
we  Wire  received  with  all  the  demonstrttioo^ 
tenderness  and  aifection  by  my  husbaad'i  wte 
that  were  possible  to  be  expressed. 

We  lived  here  altogether,  my  motber'-iBJi'- 
at  my  entreaty,  continuing  in  the  bonse,  kt  ^ 
was  fee  kind  a  mother  to  be  parted  with :  ■? 
husband  likewise  continued  the  same  os  at  int 
and  I  thought  myself  the  happiest  creatine  iS<^ 
when  an  odd  and  surprising  event  patABCi"  i 
all  that  felicity  in  a  moment,  and  rcnd«reisf  i 
condition  the  most  uncomfortable,  if  not  then* 
miserable,  in  the  world.  i' 

My  mother  was  a  mighty  cheerful,  pttl^  \ 
moured  old  woman —  I  may  call  her  «>ld  mo* 
for  her  son  was  above  thirty — I  say,  iki  *■ 
very  pleasant,  good  company,  and  uted  to  i^  \ 
tain  me  in  particular  with  abundance  of  it>*f  i 
to  divert  me.  as  well  of  tbecouutiy  wemrtii ., 
as  of  the  people.  t 

Among  tho  rest  she  often  told  me  ho»  * ' 
greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ttl'^ 
came  thither  in  very  indiiTcrrnt  cirrunj.«tis<*  I 
from    England ;  that,   generally  sprakiD|.  ^  ] 
were  of  two   sorts,  cither,  first,  such  ai »"'  3 


turned   to   no   account    at  this  distonrc  com-  >  I  brought  over  by  masten  of  diips  to  be  Mi"  I 
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it» : — "  Such  vre  r«11  them,  my  dear,"  uya 
'  but  they  ktc  more  properly  called  slavci." 

'  Hcond,  cuch  as  arc  transported  from  New- 
ond  other  prison*,  after  having  been  found 

Ity  of  felony  <uid  other  crimes  punishable  with 

■^  Wboi  ihej  come  here,"  says  she,  "  we  moke 
<Blbrenoe,  the  planters  buy  them  and  they 
ork  together  in  the  field  till  their  time  is  out ; 
it  b  expired,"  said  she,  "thevhaveen- 
int  given  them  to  plant  for  therosolves, 
Uwy  have  a  certain  number  of  acrcs  of  land 
mllottcd  them  by  the  country,  and  they  go  to  work 
to  r\otiT  and  cure  the  land,  and  then  to  plant  it 
«fith  tolkooco  and  com  for  (heir  own  use  ;  and  as 
the  tradesmen  and  merchants  will  trust  them 
with  tools  and  clothes  and  other  necessaries  upon 
the  credit  of  their  crop  before  it  is  grown,  so 
they  a^ain  plant  every  year  a  little  more  than 
the  year  before,  and  so  buy  whatever  the;  want 
with  the  crop  that  is  before  them." 

Hence,  child,"  said  sho,  "manya  Newgate 
beeomes  a  great  man,  and  we  have,"  con- 
^tte,  "several  justices  of  the  peace,  officers 
of  the  trhtn  bands,  and  the  mo^'istnitcs  of  the 
towns  they  live  in,  that  huve  been  burnt  in  the 
hanA.' 

8he  was  going  on  with  that  part  of  the  story, 
trhen  her  own  paK  in  it  interrupted  her,  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  good  humoured  confidence 
■h«  told  me  she  was  one  of  the  second  sort  of 
iolMibHaats  herself;  that  she  ramo  away  openly, 
lailng'  ventured  too  far  in  a  particriiar  case,  so 
bat  the  was  become  a  crinuual ;  "  3nd  here  is  the 
rk  of  it,  child,"  says  she,  and  pulling  off  her 
ire,  "look  ye  here,"  says  she,  turning  up  the 
Im  of  her  hand,  and  showed  loe  o  very  fine 
hitc  arm  and  hand,  but  branded  in  the  inside 
'«f  the  band,  at  in  such  ca-ses  it  must  be. 

Tbia  Itory  was  very  moving  to  me,  but  my 
Vtotber,  imillng,  said,  "  You  need  not  think  such 
m  thing  ttrange,  daughter,  for  as  I  told  you,  some 
«f  the  best  men  in  this  country  are  burnt  in  the 
land.  and  they  are  not  ashamedtn  own  it ;  Ibere 

Major ,"  says  she,  "he  wos  an  eminent 

)icV-pocket ;  iherc  is  Justice  Ha r,  wo*  n 

•hoplifior;  and  both  them  were  burnt  in  the  hand, 
[•Mil  I  could  name  you  several,  &uch  as  Iheyare." 
\Vc  hid  frequent  disrourses  of  this  kind,  and 
ahundanoc  of  instances  she  gave  mc  of  the  like  ; 
ter  some  time,  as  she  wus  telling  some  stories 
■  one  that  was  transported  but  a  few  weeks  ago, 
jtan  in  an  iniimate  kind  of  way  to  ask  her  to 
►roe  »nmoth!n;r  of  her  own  story,  which  she 
f with  the  utmost  plainness  and  sincerity ;  how 
lie  had  fallen  into  very  ill  company  in  London  iu 
»er  yoimit  days,  occasioned  by  her  mother  send- 
her  frequently  to  carry  nctuaU  and  other 
elief  to  a  kinswoman  of  hers  who  was  a  prisoner 
Newgate,  and  who  lay  in  a  mi«ernl)lL-  .'tarvin^ 
litioD,   was    nflerwariis    con'lenined    to    be 
),  but  having  got  a  rospito  by  pleading  her 
^K»lly.  died  afterwards  In  the  prison. 

Hcr«  my  mother-in-law  ran  out  in  a  long 
^ccotint  "f  the  wicked  practices  in  that  dreadful 
(alace,  and  how  it  ruined  more  young  people  than 
^1  the  towns  beside;  "and  child,"  says  my 
»«iother,  "p<'rhaps  you  may  know  little  of  it,  or 
tt  may  be,  heard  nothing  about  i(,"  says  the  ; 
*•  wc  all  know  here,  that  there  are  more  thieves 


and  rogues  made  by  that  one  prison  of  Ncwgota, 
than  by  all  the  clubs  and  societies  of  villains  in 
the  nation;  it  it  that  cursed  place,"  says  my 
mother,  "  that  half  peoples  this  colony. " 

Here  she  went  on  with  her  own  story  so  long 
nnd  in  so  particular  a  manner,  that  [  began  ta 
be  very  uneasy,  but  coming  to  one  particular 
that  required  telling  her  name,  I  thought  I  should 
have  sunk  down  in  the  place.  She  perceived  I 
was  out  of  order,  and  o&ked  mc  if  I  was  not  well, 
and  what  ailed  mc?  I  told  her  I  was  to  affected 
with  the  melancholy  story  she  had  told,  and  the 
terrible  things  she  had  gone  through,  that  it  had 
overcome  mc,  and  I  begged  of  her  to  talk  no 
more  of  it. 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  says  she,  very  kindly,  "what 
need  these  things  trouble  you  7  These  passage* 
were  long  before  your  time,  nnd  they  give  me  no 
trouble  at  all  now;  nay  I  look  back  on  them  with 
a  particular  satisfaction,  as  they  have  been  a 
means  to  bring  me  to  this  place?"  Then  sho 
went  on  to  t«ll  me  how  sho  very  luckily  fell  into 
a  good  family,  where  behaving  herself  well,  and 
her  mistress  dying,  her  ma<tcr  married  her,  by 
whom  she  had  my  husband  and  his  sister,  and 
that  by  her  diligence  and  good  management  after 
her  husband'b  death  she  had  improved  the  planta- 
tions to  suc^h  a  di*>p-oc  as  they  then  were,  so  that 
mo8t  of  the  cstute  was  of  her  getting,  not  her 
husband's,  for  she  had  been  a  widow  upwardt  of 
sixteen  yearn. 

I  I  heard  this  part  of  the  story  with  very  little 
I  attention,  because  I  wanted  much  to  retire  and 
{  give  vent  to  my  passions,  which  I  did  soon  after, 
and  let  any  onejudgc  what  must  be  the  anguish 
of  my  mind  when  I  came  to  reflect  that  this  waa 
certainly  no  more  or  less  than  my  own  mother, 
and  I  had  now  had  two  children,  and  was  now 
big  with  another  by  my  own  brother,  and  lay 
with  him  still  every  night. 

I  was  now  the  most  unhappy  of  all  women  in 
(he  world.  O,  had  the  story  never  been  (old 
me  all  had  been  well ;  it  hiid  been  no  crime  to 
have  loin  with  my  husband,  since  at  to  hit  being 
my  relation  I  had  known  nothing  of  it 

I  had  now  such  a  load  on  my  mind  that  it  Kept 
me  perpetually  waking ;  to  reveal  it,  which  would 
have  been  some  ease  to  me,  1  could  not  find 
would  be  to  any  purpose,  and  yet  to  conceal  it 
would  be  the  next  to  impouibic  ;  nay,  1  did  not 
doubt  but  I  should  talk  of  it  in  my  sloep  and  tell 
my  husband  of  it  whether  I  would  or  no ;  if  I 
discovered  it  the  least  thing  I  could  expect  was 
to  lose  my  htisband,  for  ho  was  l(>o  nice  and  too 
honest  a  man  to  have  continued  my  husband 
after  be  had  known  I  hnd  been  bis  sister,  to  that 
I  was  pcq)lcxed  to  the  hist  degree. 

I  leave  it  to  any  one  to  judge  what  dilllcultiea 
were  presented  to  my  view.  I  was  away  from 
my  native  country,  at  a  distance  prodigious,  and 
the  return  to  me  unpassnble ;  1  lived  %cry  well, 
but  in  a  circumstance  unsulferablc  in  itsel£  If 
I  had  discovered  myself  to  my  mother  it  might 
be  difficult  to  convince  her  of  the  particulam, 
nnd  1  had  no  way  to  prove  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  she  had  questioned  or  doubted  me  I  hud 
been  undone,  for  the  bare  sug^ge^tion  would  have 
immediately  separated  me  from  my  iiu&band, 
without  gaining  my  mother  or  him,  who  would 
have  been  neither  a  husband  or  brother ;  so  Ihtit 
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between  the  surprise  on  one  haod  nod  the  ancer- 
lainty  on  the  other,  1  had  been  sure  to  be  undone. 

In  the  mean  time,  u»  I  wo»  but  too  mrc  of  ibe 
root,  I  liveil  therefore  in  an  open  avoived  incest 
and  vvhorc-Joni,  and  idl  under  the  appearunuc  of 
an  lioiicst  wile :  and  thoutjh  I  was  not  so  much 
touulicd  with  the  crime  of  il,  yet  the  action  had 
something  in  it  shocking  to  nature,  and  made 
my  liusbund,  as  he  thought  himself,  even  nause^ 
ous  to  mc. 

However,  upon  the  most  sedate  considcralion, 
I  resolved  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  con- 
ceal it  all,  and  not  to  make  the  least  discovery  of 
it  either  to  mother  or  husband  ;  and  thus  I  lived 
with  the  greatest  pressure  imaginable  for  three 
years  more,  but  had  no  more  children. 

During  this  time  my  mollier  used  to  be  fre- 
quently telling  me  old  stories  of  her  former  art- 
ventures,  which,  however,  were  no  way  pleasant 
to  me ;  for  by  it,  though  she  did  not  tcU  it  me  in 
plain  terms,  yet  I  could  ea.<ily  understand,  joined 
with  what  1  had  heard  myself,  of  my  first  tutors, 
that  in  her  younger  days  she  had  been  both 
whore  and  thief;  but  1  verily  boliove  she  had 
lived  to  repent  sincerely  of  both,  and  that  then 
•he  was  a  very  pious,  sober  and  religious  woman. 

Well,  let  her  life  have  been  what  it  would  then, 
it  was  certain  that  ray  life  was  very  uneasy  to 
me  ;  for  I  lived,  as  I  have  said,  but  in  the  worst 
sort  of  whoredom,  and  as  I  could  expect  no  good 
of  it,  so  rcully  no  good  i&suecameof  it,  andall  niy 
teeming  prosperity  wore  oiT  and  ended  in  misery 
and  destruction.  It  was  sometime  indeed  before 
it  earoc  to  this ;  for.  but  I  know  not  by  what  ill 
fate  guided,  everything  went  wrong  with  us  af- 
terwards, and  that  whieh  was  worse,  my  husband 
grew  strangely  altered ;  froward,  jealous,  and 
unkind  ;  and  I  was  an  impatient  of  bearing  bis 
carriage  as  the  carriage  was  unrcosouable  and 
unjust.  These  tilings  proceeded  so  far,  that  wc 
caine  a,t  Inst  to  be  on  such  ill  terms  with  one 
another,  that  I  eUimed  a  prmnise  of  him  which 
he  entered  willingly  into  with  mo,  when  I  con- 
sented to  come  from  England  with  him,  viz., 
that  if  I  found  the  country  not  to  agree  with  me, 
or  that  I  did  not  like  to  live  there,  1  should  come 
■way  to  England  again  when  I  pleased,  giving 
bim  a  years'  warning  to  settle  his  affairs. 

I  say  I  now  claimed  this  promise  of  him,  and  I 
must  confess  I  did  it  not  in  the  most  obliging 
terms  neither;  but  I  insisted  that  he  treated  me 
ill,  that  I  Wiis  remote  from  my  friends,  and  could 
do  myself  no  justice,  and  that  he  was  jealous 
without  cause,  my  conversation  having  been  un- 
blamoablo,  and  he  having  no  pretence  for  il ;  and 
that  to  remove  to  England  would  take  away  all 
occasion  from  him. 

1  insisted  so  peremptorily  upon  it,  that  he 
could  nut  avoid  coming  to  a  point,  either  to  keep 
his  word  with  mc  or  to  break  it ;  and  thb,  not- 
withiitauding  he  used  all  the  skill  he  was  master 
of,  iind  employed  his  mother  and  other  agents 
to  prevail  with  me  to  alter  my  resolutions;  in- 
deed the  bottom  of  the  thing  lay  at  my  heart, 
nud  that  made  all  his  endeavours  fruitless,  for 
inv  heart  was  alienated  from  him  as  a  husband  ; 
1  loathed  the  thoughts  of  bedding  with  him,  and 
used  a  thousand  pretences  of  illness  and  humour 
|4>  prevent  hiit  touching  me,  fearing  nothing  more 
tlicu)  to  be  with  ubild  again  by  bim,  which,  to  be 


sure,  would  have  prevented,  or  at  least  dcli|«^ 
my  going  o>er  to  England. 

However,  at  last  I  put  him  to  out  of  bnaavt 
that  he  took  up  a  rash  and  fatal  re«olaUon  thaS, 
in  short.  I  should  not  go  to  England  ;  and  titongh 
he  had  promised  mc,  yet  it  wax  on  unreajuaaMa 
thing  for  me  to  desire  it.  that  it  w  oolil  be  rateaai 
to  bis  affairs,  would  unhinge  hi«  whola 
and  be  nent  to  an  undoing  him  in  the 
that,  therefore,  I  ought  not  to  desire  it  of  hii 
that  no  srife  in  the  world  that  valued  iirr 
and  her  husband's  prosperity  would  ii 
such  a  tiling. 

Tliis  plunged  mc  again ;  for  when  I  conaderet 
the  thing  calmly,  and  took    my  husHnn-H,  as 
realty  was,  a  diligent  careful  min  n 

work  of  laying  up  an  estate  for  li  i 

that  he   knew  nothing  of  the  tli^.iv.. ..  .  ,;a 
stances  that  he  was  in  ;  I  could  not  but 
to  myself  that  my  proposal  waa  very  tinrca 
able,  and  what  no  wife  that  had  the  good  tt  km 
family  at  heart  would  have  desired. 

But  my  discontents  were  of  anotber  natarti 
I  looked  upon  him  no  looger  as  a  buahaad,  bal 
as  a  near  relation,  the  son  of  my  own 
and  I  resolved  some  how  or  other  to  be 
him,  but  which  Way  I  did  not  know,  nor 
seem  possible. 

It  is  said  by  the  ill-natarcd  world  oi  our  mt, 
that  if  we  are  set  on  a  thing,  it  is  impoMibWta 
turn  us  from  our  resolutions :    in  short.  I   ac*er 
ceased  poring  upon  the  means  to  briii>^  id  nra 
my  voyage,  and  came  that  length   wii 
bond  at  lost,  as  to  propose  going  v<  i ; 
This  provoked  him  to  the  last  iIi-lti'.     i: 
called  mc   not  only  an  unkind  vviir,    >   ;■  ..n  i:i 
natural  mother,  and  asked  me  huw   1  i.-uuiUtA- 
tcrtain  such  a  thought  uititout    horror,  as  tkat 
of  leaving  roy  two  children  (for  one  wu  dead) 
without  a  mother,  and    to    b«  brought  up  bjr 
strangers,  and  never  to  see  them  naorc  ?     it  <nt 
true,  had  things  been  right,  I  should  not  htm 
done  it,  but  now,  it  was  my  real  deairc  ncnrlt 
see  them,  or  him  either,  any  more  4    aad  :*  '- 
the  charge  of  unnatural  I  could   eo&ily  aiu> 
to  myself,  while  1  knew  that  the  Mrhola  nU 
was  unnatural  in  the    bigbeat   degrao  in  Ua 
world. 

However  it  was  plain  there  is  rt* 

my  husband  to  anything  ;    he  u  .  (V 

with  me,  or  let  me  go  without  ^...i..  »»-.  .«  «4* 
quite  out  of  my  power  to  stir  witlioat  bia  cafr 
sent,  as  any  one  that  knows  the  ronstittrtiwi  4 
the  country  1  was  in,  know*  very  well 

We  had  many  family  quarrels  about  it, 
they  began  in  time  to   gr^ 
ous  height ;    for  aa  I  wa<  ■ 
my  husband,  as  he  was  c.-v: 
took  no  heed  to  my  word- 
him  language  that   was   |" 
short,  1  strove  all   1  could  to 
parting   with  mc,  which   waa    > 
things  in  the  world  I  desired  mosi 

He  took  my  carriogo  t'ery  ill,   and 
might  well  do  so.  for  at  last    I    rifi: 
with  him,  and  carrying  on  the  i 
occasions  to   extremity,  be  ti>]< 
thought  i  was  mad,   and  if  1  i: 
conduct,  he  Mould   put   tnc  undr  - 
'to  say,  into  a  niodhuuse.      I  lulu  iui: 
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rw  br  enough  from  bcin^  mnd.  ami  that 

IOC  in  hii  power,  or  any  other  villains,  to 

xne.     I   confess  at  the  sarac  lime  I  was 

'  ■  '  '     'd  at   his  thou(.'ht»  of  putting 

.i«e,  which  would  at  once  have 

...^  jxiuibility  of  breokinff  the  truth 

«tevcr  the  occasion  might  be  ;    for  that 
I  ffonld  hMve  given  credit  to  a  word 

ore  brought  ino  to  a  resolution, 

!  of  it,  to  lay  open  my  whole  case : 

•y  to  doit,  or  to  whom,  was  an  in* 

-dilfioulty,    and    took    rnc   up   many 

to  rc<olvc ;  in  the  mean  time,  another 

irith  my  husband  happened,  which  came 

tch  ■  mad  extreme  a*  almost  pushol  me 

II  it  out  nil  to  his  face ;    but  though  I 

0  so  OS  not  to  come  to  the  particulars,  I 
>  much  as  put  him  into  the  utmost  con- 
ind  in  the  end  brought  out  tiie  whole 

rganwith  a  calm  expostulation  upon  my 
)  resolute  to  go  to  Kngland,  I  defended 
One  bard  word  bringing  on  another,  as 
in  all  family  strife,  he  told  me  I  did  not 
D  as  if  be  was  my  husband,  or  talk  of  my 
r,  OB  if  I  was  a  mother,  and  in  short,  that 
»t  de«erve  to  be  used  as  a  wife :  that  he 

1  all  the  fair  means  possible  with  me ; 
had  arg-ucd  with  all  the  kindness  and 

s  that  a  husband  or  a  Christian  ought  to 
that  I  made  htm  such  a  vile  return,  that 
1  him  rather  like  a  dog  than  a  man,  and 
ike  the  most  contemptible  stranger  than 
nd  ;  that  he  was  very  loth  to  use  vio- 
ith  me,  but  that  in  short,  he  saw  a 
Y  of  >t  now,  and  that  for  the  future  ho 
be  obliged  to  take  such  measures  as 
educe  me  to  my  duty. 
ood  was  now  fired  to  the  utmost,  though  I 
'hat  he  had  said  was  very  true,  and 
could  appear  more  provoked  ;  I  told 
hia  fair  means  and  his  foul,  they  were 
contemned  by  me  ;  that  for  my  going  to 
I,  I  was  resolved  on  it  come  what  would ; 
t  as  to  treating  him  not  like  n  husbaod, 
showing  myself  a  mother  to  my  children, 
ght  be  something;  more  iu  it  than  he  un- 
1  at  present ;   but,  for  his  farther  con- 

0,  I  thought  fit  to  tell  him  thus  much, 
neither  was   my   lawful   husband,   nor 

rful  children,  and  that  1  hnd  reason  to 
either  of  them  more  llion  I  did. 
fcs*  I  was  moved  to  pity  him  when  I  I 
,  for  he  turned  as  pale  as  death,  and  stood  ' 
one  thunder  struck,  and  onoe  or  twice  I  I 
he  would  have  fainted  ;  in  short,  it  put  j 
I  fit  of  KiUiclliing  like  un  »ipoph-s.      fie 

1,  sweat  or  dew  ntn  oflT  his  face,  and  yet  j 
«  cold  as  a  clod,  so  thi«t  I  wa^  forced  to  ! 
fetch  something  for  him  to  keep  life  in 
len  he  recovered  from   I  hot,   he  grew  j 

vomited,  and  in  a  little  afior  wa*  put 
ind  in  the  next  morning  was,  as  he  hod 
'-■• ■'  '"  -'iirht,  in  a  violent  fever.  ' 

i'  off  ii|j;:ain,  and  he  recovered, 
y,  and  when  he  came  to  )>e  a  I 
ler,  he  told  me  1  had  given  him  a  mnrtol  I 
Mritit   my  tongue,   and   he  hati  but  one  I 
)  aah  before  he  desired  an  explanatiod.  ' 


I  interrupted  him,  and  told  lu'in  1  was  sorry  I 
hud  gone  so  far,  since  1  saw  what  disorder  it  put 
him  into,  but  I  desired  him  not  to  talk  to  roe  of 
explanations,  for  that  would  but  make  things 
worse. 

lliis  heightcnc<i  his  impatience,  and  indeed 
perplexed  him  beyond  all  bearing ;  for  now  he 
began  to  suspect  that  there  was  some  mystery 
yet  unfolded,  but  could  not  make  the  least  guess 
at  the  real  particulars  of  it.  All  that  run  in 
his  brain  was,  that  I  hod  another  husband  alive, 
which  I  could  not  uay  in  fact  might  not  be  true; 
but  I  assured  him,  however,  tburo  was  not  the 
I  least  of  ttiat  in  iL  And  indeed,  as  to  my  other 
I  husband  he  was  effectuallv  dead  in  law  to  me, 
and  had  told  mo  I  should  look  on  him  as  sueh, 
so  I  had  not  the  least  uneasiness  on  that  score. 

But  now  I  found  the  thing  too  far  gone  to 
conceal  it  much  longer,  and  my  husband  himself 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  ease  myself  of  the 
secret  much  to  my  satisfaction.  He  tuwl  laboured 
with  me  three  or  four  weeks,  but  to  do  purpose, 
only  to  tell  him,  whether  I  had  spoken  those 
H  ords  only  as  the  effect  of  passion,  or  to  put 
him  in  a  passion  ;  or  whether  there  was  any 
thing  of  truth  in  ttie  bottom  of  them?  But  I 
continued  inflexible,  and  would  explain  nothing, 
unless  he  would  first  consent  to  my  going  to 
England,  which  he  would  never  do,  he  said  while 
he  Lived  ;  on  the  other  hand  I  said  it  was  in  my 
|>ower  to  moke  hini  willing  when  I  pleased,  nay, 
to  moke  him  entreat  me  to  go :  and  this  increased 
his  curiosity,  and  made  him  importunate  to  the 
highest  de<;ree.      But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose. 

At  length  he  tells  all  this  story  to  his  mother, 
and  sets  her  upon  me  to  get  the  main  secret  out 
of  me,  and  &ho  used  her  utmost  slull  with  me 
indeed  ;  but  I  put  her  to  a  full  stop  at  once,  by 
telling  her  that  the  reason  and  mystery  of  the 
whole  matter  lay  in  herself,  and  that  it  was  my 
respect  to  her  that  had  made  me  conceal  it,  and 
that  in  short  1  could  go  no  farther,  and  there- 
fore conjured  her  not  to  insist  upon  it. 

She  was  struck  dumb  at  this  suggestion,  and 
could  not  tell  what  to  say  or  to  think  ;  but  lay. 
ing  oxide  the  supposition  as  a  policy  of  mine^ 
continued  her  importunity  on  account  of  her 
son,  and  if  possible  to  make  up  the  breach  be> 
tween  us  two.  "  As  to  that,  1  told  her,  tliat  it 
was  iudeed  a  good  design  in  her,  but  that  it 
was  impossible  to  be  done  ;  and  that  if  I  should 
reveal  to  her  the  truth  of  what  she  desired,  she 
would  grant  It  to  be  impossible,  and  cease  to 
desire  it."  At  lost  I  seemed  to  be  prevailed  on 
by  her  itni>ort  unity,  and  told  her  1  dared  trust 
her  with  a  secret  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  she  would  soon  see  that  it  was  so,  and  that 
1  would  consent  to  lodge  it  in  her  breast,  if  she 
Would  engage  solemnly  not  to  acquaint  her  son 
with  it  without  my  consent. 

She  was  long  In  promising  this  part,  but  rather 
than  not  conic  at  the  main  secret  she  agreed  to 
that  ton,  and  after  a  ineat  many  other  prelimi- 
naries, I  began  and  told  Ikt  the  whole  stiry. 
Fini,  I  told  her  how  much  she  was  concerned  ia 
nil  the  unhappy  breai.'h  which  hod  happened  be> 
twecn  her  son  and  me,  by  telling  me  her  owa 
story,  and  ner  London  name ;  and  that  the  sur- 
prise sho  saw  I  was  in,  was  upon  that  occasion : 
then  I  told  her  my  own  story  and  my  name,  and 
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assured  her  by  nuch  other  tokens  as  she  could 
not  dnny,  tbal  I  was  no  other,  nor  more  nor  leu 
than  her  own  rhiid — l>er  daughter  bom  of  her 
body  in  Newgate — the  same  that  had  saved  her 
from  the  pailows  by  being  in  her  belly,  and  the 
nms  that  &he  left  in  such  and  such  bands  when 
she  was  transported. 

It  is  impossible  to  eipress  the  nstonisltment 
she  wos  in ;  she  was  not  inclined  to  believe  the 
ftorj",  or  to  remember  the  partit-ulurs,  for  *he 
immediately  foresaw  the  confusions  that  mu«t 
follow  in  the  family  upon  it ,  but  everything  con- 
ciirrwl  so  exactly  with  the  stories  she  had  told 
mc  of  herself,  and  which,  if  she  hod  not  told  tae, 
she  would  perhaps  have  been  content  to  have 
denied,  that  she  hod  stopped  her  own  mouth, 
nnd  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  rue  about 
the  neck  and  kiss  mc,  and  cry  mo*t  vehemently 
over  me,  without  speaking  one  word  for  a  long 
time  together. 

At  last  she  broke  out,  "  Unhappy  child  t"  says 
she,  "  what  miserable  chance  could  bring  thee 
hither?  And  in  the  arms  of  my  own  son  too  I 
Dreadful  girl  I"  says  she,  "  why  we  are  all  un- 
done I  Married  to  thy  own  brother  !  Three 
ohUdreii,  and  two  alive,  oil  uf  the  siwne  fitcli  and 
blood!  My  ton  and  my  daughter  InIh"  together 
OB  husband  and  wife  !  AD  confusion  and  distrac- 
tion for  ever  !  Miserable  family  1  what  will  be. 
come  of  IIS?  What  is  1o  be  snid  ?  M'hat  is  to 
be  done?"  and  thus  she  run  on  for  n  groaJ  while, 
nor  had  I  any  power  to  sp«ak,  or  if  I  had  I  did 
not  know  whot  to  say,  for  every  word  wounded 
ino  to  the  soul. 

With  this  kind  of  ama^eroont  on  our  thoughts 
wc  parted  for  the  first  lime,  though  my  mother 
was  more  surprised  than  I  was,  becau.<c  it  was 
more  news  to  her  than  to  me.  However,  she 
promised  again  to  me  at  parting,  that  she  would 
■ay  nothing  of  it  to  her  son  till  l^e  bod  talked  of 
it  again. 

It  was  not  long,  you  may  be  sure,  before  wc 
had  a  second  eonfcrencc  upon  the  same  subject ; 
when,  ns  if  she  hart  been  willing  lo  forget  the 
story  she  had  told  mc  of  herself,  or  to  suppose 
that  I  bad  forgot  some  of  the  particulars,  she  be- 
gan to  tell  them  with  atterations  and  omissions: 
but  I  refreshed  her  memory,  at:d  set  her  to  rights 
in  many  things  wliieh  I  supposed  she  had  forgot, 
and  then  come  in  so  opportunely  with  the  whole 
history,  that  it  was  impoiisiblc  for  her  to  go  from 
it  i  and  then  she  fell  into  her  rhapsodies  again, 
and  exclamations  at  tlie  severity  of  her  mis- 
fortunes. 

When  these  things  were  a  little  over  with  tier, 
wc  fell  into  a  close  debate  about  what  should  be 
first  done  before  we  gave  no  account  of  the 
matter  to  my  husband,  but  to  what  purpose 
could  be  all  consultations.  We  could  neitlwr  of 
cs  see  our  way  through  it,  nor  sec  how  it  could 
be  safe  lo  open  such  a  scene  to  him.  It  was  ini- 
po»s(blc  to  make  any  judgment,  or  give  any  guess 
at  what  temper  he  would  receive  it  in,  or  what 
measures  he  woulH  take  upon  it ;  and  if  he  should 
have  so  little  govcmnient  of  himu'lf  as  to  make 
it  public,  we  easily  foresaw  that  it  would  be  the 
nun  of  the  whole  family,  and  expose  my  mother 
and  me  to  the  la.st  degree ;  and  if  at  last  be 
should  take  the  advantage  the  law  would  give 
bioi,  he  might  put  me  away  with  diadiin,  and 


leave  me  to  sue  for  the  little  portion  that  1  ind, 
ajid  perhaps  waste  it  all  in  the  suit,  and  tbea  ba 
a  beggar.  The  children  would  be  roined  too, 
having  no  legal  claim  to  any  of  his  eSects ;  tad 
thus  I  should  see  hlni  perhaps  in  the  arms  of  aa* 
other  wife  in  a  few  months,  and  be  nyaeif  Iht 
most  miserable  creature  alive. 

My  mother  was  as  sensible  of  thia  as  T.  nd 
upon  the  whole,  wc  knew  not  what  to  do,  AAtr 
some  time,  wc  came  to  more  sober  resolutioiu 
but  then  it  was  with  this  misfortuDe  too,  t 
mother's  opinion  and  mine  were  quite 
from  one  another,  and  indeed  inconsistent 
one  another  :  for  my  mother's  opinion  was, 
I  should  bury  (he  whole  thing  entirely,  and 
linue  to  live  with  him  as  my  husband,  till  sosm 
other  event  should  make  the  discos  cry  of  it  mors 
convenient ;  and  that,  in  the  mcaotime,  sht 
would  endeavour  to  reconcile  us  togciber  again, 
and  restore  ourniutual  comfort  and  family  p«aoe; 
that  we  might  lie  as  wc  used  to  do  together,  and 
so  let  the  whole  matter  remain  a  secret  as  rtaw 
as  death  ;  "  For  child,"  says  she,  "wc  are  batk 
undone  if  it  comes  out," 

To  encourage  me  to  this,  the  promiwd  ta 
make  mc  easy  in  my  circumstances  ai  tkr  ••  Ar 
was  nblo,  and  to  It-ave  me  what  she  oouM  at  Wr 
death,  secured  for  me  separately  from  loy  bat- 
band ;  to  th.1t  if  it  should  come  out  aftorwafdi 
I  should  not  be  left  destitute,  but  be  aU«  ta 
stand  on  my  own  feet,  and  procure  justice  fnm 
him. 

Tliis  proposal  did  not  agre«  at  oil  nntb  mj 
judgment  of  the  thing,  Ihongh  it  wa«  vrr}'  Ut 
and  kind  in  my  mother;  bat  my  thouftatc  n* 
quite  another  way. 

As  to  keeping  the  thing  in  our  owa  bmsfaL 
and  letting  it  all  remain  as  it  was,    I  toWl  her  it 
was  Impossible  ;  anil  I  asked   her  how  she  coqU 
think  I  could  bear  the  thoughts  of  lying  with  my 
own  brother?     In  the  next  place  I  loid  brrthai 
her  being  alive  was  the  only  support  of  the  dis* 
'  cover)',  and  that  while  she  owned  mc  fT  \m 
1  child,  and  saw  reason  lo  be  salisned  that  I  n* 
so,  nobody  else  would  doubt  it ;   but  if  Ibal  ■)<• 
should   die  before   the  discovery,   I   should  W 
taken  for  an  impudent  creature  that  hr.d  Ibrr^ 
such  a  thing  to  go  away  finin   i\,\  l^iH^pr'l    " 
should  be  counted  crazed  and  >' 
I  told  her  how  he  had  Ihreatem 
me  into  a  madhouse,  and  what  coc' 
been  in  about  it ;  and  how  that  was  thi 
drove  mc  to  the  necessity  of  discovcriQj,  ..  -^  - 
as  I  had  done. 

From  all  which  I  told  her,  that  I  huA  on  tV 
most  serious  reflection  I  was  able  to  rv   ' 
case,  come  to  this  resolution,  which  I 
would  like,  as  a  medium  bctwccri  ' 
she  would  use  her  endea\our» 
[lixe  mc  leave  to  go  for  Eni;lai.  ..  ~ 
bircd,  and  to  fumith  mc  wiili  a  sul^dcflt 
money,  cither  in  goods  along  with  mc,  or 
for  my  support  there,  all  along  su|_ 
he  might  one  time  or  otlier  think  it 
come  over  to  me. 

This  was  my  scheme,  and  my  rraao: 
good.     I  was  really  alienated  froro  bin 
srquerirc  of  these   things;  indeed,   1 
hated  him  as  a  husband,  and  it  'wns  Iroj 
remora  that  ilvetted  aversion  I  \ 
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me  time,  K  beings  an  unlawful,  incestqous 
,  added  to  that  avcrtion,  and  cvcn'thiDf; 
I  to  make  cohabiting  with  him  the  most 
ous  thing  to  me  in  the  world,  and  I  think 

it  was  come  to  such  a  height,  that  I  could 
t  as  willingly  have  pmbrarcd  a  dog  as  have 
in  offer  the  i>>ast  thing  or  that  kind  to  me ; 
tlch  reason  i  could  not  bear  the  thoughts 
tuBK  between  the  sheets  with  him.  1  can* 
iy  1  was  right  in  point  of  policy  in  carrjring 
i  a  length, — while,  at  the  same  time,  I  did 
|Hilv«  to  discover  the  thing  to  him,  but  I 
Iring  an  account  of  what  was,  not  of  what 

or  ou»ht  not  to  be, 

this  directly  opposite  opinion  to  one  another 
other  and  i  continued  a  long  time,  and  it 
tnposdble  to  reconcile  our  judgments; 
disputes  we  had  about  it,  but  we  could 
cither  of  us  yield  our  own,  or  bring  over 
ber. 

ritted  on  my  avcniion  to  lying  with  my  own 
(T;  and  she  insisted  upon  its  bciug  impos- 

0  hrin^  him  to  consent  (o  my  going  from 
a  England :  and  in  this  uncertainty  wc 
ncd,  not  difTering  so  as  to  quarrel,  or  any 
like  it ;  but  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  resolve 
we  should  do  to   make  up  the  terrible 

1  thnt  was  before  us. 

List  1  resolved  on  a  desperate  course,  and 
ly  mother  my  resolution,  viz.  that  in  short. 
Id  tell  biin  of  It  myself.  My  mother  was 
mod  to  the  last  degree  at  the  vcrv  thoughts 
bill  1  bid  her  be  ea«y,  told  her  f  would  do 
lually  and  wflly,  and  with  nil  the  art  and 
Inmour  I  was  mistress  ofT,  and  time  it  also 
I  OS  I  could,  tnkin;;  him  in  good  humour 
\  told  bcr  I  did  not  question  but  if  I  could 
^rite  enough  to  feign  more  alTection  to 
Uin  I  really  had,  I  should  succeed  in  all 
lignt,  and  we  might  part  by  consent,  and 
i  good  agreement,  for  I  might  love  bim 
Dough  for  a  brother,  though  I  could  not 
iasband 

(his  wliilo  he  lay  at  my  mother  to  find  out, 
lible,  what  w-ut  tuc  mer.niiifr  of  that  dread- 
{>ression  of  mine,  n«  he  caJIcd  it,  I  men- 
before  ;  namely,  that  I  was  not  his  lawful 
nor  my  children  his  legal  children :  my 
r  put  liira  olT,  told  him  she  could  bring  me 
nplanation^,  but  found  there  was  some- 
that  disturbeil  me  very  much,  and  she 
she  should  pet  it  out  of  me  in  time,  and 
meantime  recommended  to  him  earnestly 
roe  more  tenderly,  and  win  nic  with  his 
good  carriage ;  told  him  of  his  terrifying 
Frighting  me  with  his  threats  of  sending  me 
nuihouie,  and  the  like,  und  advised  him 
make  a  woman  desperate  on  any  account 
^er. 

promised  her  to  soften  his  behaviour,  and 
r  awure  me  th,\t  he  loved  me  as  well  as 
Ind  that  he  hod  no  such  deni^  as  that  of 

L me  to  a  madhouMr.  whatever  he  might 
I  pauioo  ;  also  he  desired  my  mother  to 
le  ume  persuasiuim  to  me  too,  that  our 
»n  migrht  be  renewed,  and  we  might  live 
fcr  in  a  good  understanding  as  we  used 


the  eflccts  of  this  treaty  presently ; 
"Ta  conduct  was  immediattly  altered- 


and  he  was  quite  another  man  to  me ;  nothing 
could  be  kinder  and  more  obliging  than  he  was 
to  me  upon  all  occasions ;  and  I  could  do  no  less 
than  make  some  return  to  it,  which  I  did  as  well 
as  I  could  ;  but  it  wns  but  in  an  awkward  man- 
ner Dt  best,  for  nothing  was  more  frightful  to 
me  than  his  caresses,  and  the  apprehensions  of 
being  with  child  again  by  him,  wiis  ready  to  throw 
me  into  fits ;  and  this  made  me  sec  that  there 
was  on  absolute  ncccsuty  of  breaking  the  case 
to  him  without  any  more  delay,  which  however 
I  did  with  all  the  caution  and  reserve  iiuagin- 
able. 

He  had  continued  his  altered  carriage  to  me 
near  a  month,  and  we  began  to  live  a  new  kind 
of  life  with  one  another;  and  could  I  have  satis- 
fied myself  to  have  gone  on  with  it,  I  believe  it 
might  have  continued  as  long  as  we  continued 
olive  toj^elher.  One  evening  as  we  were  sitting 
and  talking  very  friendly  together  under  a  little 
awning,  which  served  us  as  an  arbour,  at  the  en- 
trance from  our  house  Into  the  garden,  be  waa 
in  a  very  pleasant  agreeable  humour,  and  said 
abundance  of  kind  things  to  me,  relating  to  the 
pleasure  of  our  present  good  ugreement,  and  the 
disorders  of  our  past  breach,  and  what  a  satis- 
faction it  was  to  bim,  that  we  hod  room  to  hope 
we  should  never  have  any  more  of  it, 

I  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  told  him  there  was 
oobotJy  in  the  world  could  be  more  delighted 
than  1  wa^  in  the  good  agrceinent  we  had  always 
kept  up,  or  more  afllictcd  with  the  breach  of  it, 
and  should  be  so  still,  but  I  was  iony  to  tell  bim 
that  there  wa.s  an  unhappy  circumstance  in  our 
case,  which  lay  too  close  to  hc.irt,  and  which  I 
knew  not  how  to  break  to  him,  that  rendered  mv 
part  of  it  very  miserable,  and  took  from  me  all 
the  comfort  of  the  rest. 

He  importuned  me  to  tell  him  what  it  was  ;  1 
told  him  1  could  not  tell  how  to  do  it,  that  wiiilo 
it  WAS  concealed  from  him  I  alone  was  unhappy  ; 
but  if  he  knew  it  also  we  should  be  both  so  ;  and 
that,  therefore,  to  keep  him  in  the  dark  about  it 
was  the  kindest  thing  thnt  leould  do;  and  it  was  on 
that  account  alone  that  I  kept  a  secret  from  him, 
the  very  keeping  of  which  I  thought  would  first 
or  last  be  my  destrurtinn. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  his  surprise  at  thia 
relation,  and  the  double  importunity  which  he 
used  with  me  to  discover  it  to  him.  He  told  me 
I  could  not  be  called  kind  to  him.  nay,  eoold  not 
be  faithful  to  hiui  if  I  concealed  it  ftom  him  ;  I 
told  him  1  thought  so  loo,  and  yet  I  could  not 
do  it.  He  went  back  to  what  I  had  said  before 
to  him,  and  told  nic  he  hoped  it  did  not  relate  to 
what  I  had  said  in  my  passion  ;  and  that  he  had 
resolved  to  forget  all  that,  as  the  effect  of  a  nuh 
provoked  spirit.  I  told  him  I  tvished  I  could 
forgot  it  nil  too,  but  that  it  was  not  to  be  done  ; 
tbc  impression  was  too  deep,  and  I  could  not  do 
it,  it  was  impossible. 

He  then  told  me  he  was  resolved  not  to  differ 
with  me  in  anything,  and  that,  therefore,  he 
would  im|iortune  me  no  more  about  it,  resolving 
to  acquiesce  in  whatever  I  did  or  said ;  only 
begged  i  would  then  agree,  that  whatever  it  was, 
it  should  no  more  interrupt  our  quiet,  and  our 
mutual  kindness. 

Ihii  wai  the  most  provoking  thing  ho  could 
have  said  to  toe,  for  I  really  wonted  his  farther 


« 


iraportunitics.  that  I  miatht  be  prevailed  Kith  to 
bring  out  thnt  which  iniicod  it  was  like  death  to 
me  to  conceal ;  «o  I  answered  him  plainly,  that  I 
could  not  &ny  I  wa«  glad  not  to  be  importuned, 
though  I  could  not  tell  liow  to  corofily  ;  "  but 
come,  my  dear,"  said  I,  "what  comlitions  will 
you  moke  with  me  upon  the  nprning  ihia  afTair 
to  you  ?*' — "Any  conditions  ia  Iho  world,"  said 
lie,  "that  you  can  in  roMon  desire  of  mu." 
**  Well,"  said  I,  "come,  give  it  me  und«r  your 
hand,  that  if  you  do  not  And  I  am  in  iiny  Tault, 
or  that  I  am  willingly  concerned  in  the  causes  of 
the  misfortune  that  h  to  follniv,  ynu  will  not 
blame  me,  use  me  the  worse,  do  mo  any  injury, 
or  make  mc  the  sufferer  for  that  which  is  not  my 
fault." 

"  That,"  g«y»  he,  "is  the  most  reasonable  de- 
mand in  the  world  :  not  to  blamo  you  for  that 
which  is  not  your  fault ;  •'  give  me  a  pen  and  ink," 
s.iyt  he;  "'so  I  ran  and  fetched  a  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  he  wrote  the  cnndiiions  down  in  the 
very  words  I  had  proposed  it,  and  signed  it  with 
his  name ;  "well,"  says  be,  "  what  is  next,  my 
dear  ?" 

"  Why,"  says  I,  "  the  next  is,  that  you  will  not 
blame  me  for  not  discovering  tho  secret  of  it  to 
you  as  soon  as  I  knew  it." 

"  Very  just  again."  says  he,  "  with  all  my 
heart."  So  he  wrote  down  that  also,  and  signed 
it. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  says  I,  "  then  I  have  but 
one  condition  more  to  make  with  you,  and  that 
is.  that,  as  there  is  nobody  concerned  in  it  but 
you  and  I,  you  shall  not  discover  it  to  any  person 
in  the  world  eJiccpt  your  own  mother;  and  that 
in  all  the  measuics  you  shall  take  upon  the  dis- 
covery, as  I  mil  equally  concerned  in  it  with  you, 
though  as  innocent  as  yourself,  you  shall  do 
nothing  in  a  passion,  nothing  to  my  prejudice,  or 
to  your  mother's  prejudice,  without  my  know- 
ledge and  consent." 

This  a  little  amazed  him  ;  and  he  wrote  down 
the  words  distinctly,  but  read  them  over  aud 
over  before  he  signed  them,  hesitating  at  them 
several  times,  and  repealing  them  ;  "  my  mother's 
prejudice  •  and  your  prejudice  I  what  mysterious 
thing  can  this  be  ?"  However,  at  last,  he  aigncd 
it. 

"  Well,"  says  I,  "  my  dear,  I  will  ask  no  more 
under  your  hand :  but  as  you  are  to  bear  the 
most  unexpected  and  surprising  thing  thnt  per- 
haps ever  befcl  any  family  in  the  world,  I  beg 
you  to  promise  mo  you  will  receive  it  with  com- 
posure and  a  presence  of  mind  suitable  to  a  man 
of  sense. " 

"  I  will  do  my  utmost,"  says  he  ;  "  upon  con- 
dition you  will  keep  nie  no  longer  in  suspense, 
for  you  terrify  me  with  all  these  preliminaries." 

"  Well,  then,"  says  I,  "it  is  this,  as  I  told  you 
before  in  a  heat,  that  I  was  not  your  lawful  wife, 
and  that  our  children  were  not  legal  children ; 
so  I  must  let  you  know  now  in  calnmess,  and  in 
kindness,  but  with  affliction  enough,  that  I  am 
your  own  sister,  and  you  my  own  brother,  and 
that  we  arc  both  the  children  of  our  mother  now 
alive,  and  in  the  house,  who  is  convinced  of  the 
Iniih  of  it  in  a  manner  not  to  be  denied  or  con- 
traiticlcd." 

1  saw  him  turn  pule,  and  look  wild,  and  I  said 
— "  Now,  remember  jour  promise,  and  receive 


it  with  presence  of  miod  ;  for  who  ronM 
said  more  to  prepare  you  for  it '  i 
However,  1  called  a  servant,  ai 
glass  of  rum,  which  is  the   uiu.u  uruiu  ofl 
co'jntry,  for  he  was  jjst  fainting  away. 

When  he  was  a  little  recovered  T  jaid 
"This  story  you  may  be  «urc  r. 
planatinn,  and  tberefore  have  )■■ 
pose  your  mind  to  hear  it  out  and  J  wiil 
as  short  as  I  can,  and  with  this  I  told 
I  thought  was  needful  of  the  fact,  and 
larly  how  my  moih(.r  came   to  discover  itlni 

j  OS  above  ;  and  now  my  dear,"  says  I,  "  you  till , 

'  see  reason  for  my  capitulations,  andtlkat  Incnha 
have  been  the  cause  of  this  mailter  nor  couldk«,  | 
and  that  I  could  know  nothing  of  it  t>efore| 

I      "  I  am   fully  satisfied  of  ihat."  says  f 
it  is  a  dreadful  surprise  to  me.     HuweTer,  I 
a  remedy  that  shall  put  an  end  to  all  joor  <iS>  | 

I  cullies  without  your  going  to  England.* 

I      "  That  would  be  as  strouge."  said  1,  naltti  | 
rest — " 

■     •'  No,   no,"  says  he,  "  I  will   moke  it 
there  is  nobody  in  the  way  of  it  all  bat  mi 

I      He  looked  a  little  disordered  wli 
but  1  did  not  apprehend  any  till 

I  lime,  believing,  as  it  used  to  i 

1  who  do  these  things  never  talk 

;  they'  who  talk  of  such  thitigs  n> 

j      But  things  were  not  come  to  i 

I  him,  and  I  observed  he  becamo  i  ■ 
Innchdiy,  and  in  a  word,  as  I  th 
distempered  in  his  head  ;   I  cndca\'oured  to  tA 
him  into  temper,  and  to  reason  him  into  il 
of  scheme  for  our  government  in  the 
!ioroe1im«s  b3  would  be  well,  and  talk  «riilij 
eouragc  about  it;  but  the  weight  of  it 
heavy  upon  his  thoughts,  and  In   short,  I 
so  far  that  he  made  two  attempts  upon 
and  in  one  of  thcin  had  actually  strangled  I 
and  had  not  his  mother  come  into  the 
the  very  moment,  be  bad  died ;  hot  wit! 
help  of  a  negro  servant  she  cut  him  doits  id 
recovered  him. 

Tilings  were  now  come  to  a  IiuncnL&blc  hci(lt  | 
in  the  family.     My  pity  for  him  now 
revive  that  affection  i»hich  nt  first  1 1 
for  him,  and  I  endeavoured  sineerelv  b] 
kind  carriage  I  could  to  make  up  the 
but  in  short  it  had  gotten  too  great  m 
preyed  ufKin  his  spirits  and  it  thr..n  iur 
long  lingering  consumption,  th. 
not  to  be  mortal,      lu    this    <li 
know  what  to  do  as  his  life  was  appaii: 
dining,  and  I  might  perhaps  have 
there  very  much  to  my  ad-    ^  ;i  ha 

certainly  my  business  to  I.  ii  th#l 

trv;  but  my  mind  was  re-  _  :. ,  ondi. 
I  hanker^-d  after  coming  to  England  and  i 
would  satisfy  me  without  it. 

In  short,  by  an  unwoari. 
band,  who  was  apparenll^ 
was  at  last  prevailed  iviih.  uu 
pushing  me  en,  the  way  was  n 
and  my  mother  concurring,    I 
good  cargo  for  my  coming  to  EngUnd. 

W  hen   I  parted  with  ray  brother,  lor  aN^'J 
am  now  to  to  call   him,  we  agrerd  that  I  '  ~ 
arrived  he  should  iin-tcnd  to  have  on 
that  I  woi  dead  iu  kngtand,  aod  so  nugWl 
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ip4in  when  h«  would  ;  he  promised  and  enfw^cd 
toineto  correspond  with  me  ai  a»istcr,  and  tu 
■*ust  and  support  me  as  long  as  1  li\e«i;  and 
that  if  he  di(*d  before  me  he  would  leave  sufli- 
ciuit  to  hi»  mother  to  take  core  of  mc  still  in  the 
Dime  of  a  sister,  and  he  was  io  some  respect 
CATrful  of  me  when  he  heard  of  me  ;  but  it  was 
K  oddly  managed  that  I  felt  the  disappointments 
t«ry  seusibly  afterwords,  u  you  shall  hear  m  its 
time. 

I  came  awar  in  the  month  of  August,  after  I 

bad  bc<?n  eight  years  in  that  country,  and  now  n 

I  uw  scene  of  misfortunes  attended  me,  which 

perhaps    few  women    hare    gone   through  the 

We  had  an  indilTerent  good  voyage  till  we 
ouie  just  apon  the  coast  of  Enfj^land,  and  where 
we  wrivcd  in  two-and- thirty  days,  but  were  thon 
ruffled  wilb  two  or  three  storms,  one  of  which 
us  away  to  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  we 
at  Kiosale.  Wc  remained  there  about 
days,  gut  some  refreshment  on  slMre 
pat  to  sea  again,  though  we  met  with  very 
»ntber  again,  in  which  the  ship  sprung  her 
mtema^t,  as  they  called  it,  for  I  knew  not  what 
UwT  meant.  But  wc  got  at  last  into  Mill'ord 
Hsmii,  in  Wales,  where,  though  it  was  remote 
tn»n  our  port,  yet,  having  my  foot  safe  upon 
Ike  firm  f:round  of  my  native  country,  the  Isle 
I  resolved  to  venture  it  no  more  upon 
'aters,  which  had  been  so  terrible  to  me,  !ki 
my  clothes  and  money  on  shore,  with 
bills  of  lading  and  other  papers,  I  resolved  to 
for  London  and  leave  the  ihip  to  get  her 
Pwt  M  she  could;  the  port  whither  she  was 
^^tui  was  to  Bristol,  where  my  brother's  chief 
WtWipondent  lived. 

J  got  to  London  in  about  three  weeks,  where 
'  M«ni  a  little  while  after  that  the  ship  was  ar- 
'ived  iu  Bristol,  but  at  the  satae  time  had  the 
owtertuue  to  know  thai  by  the  violent  weather 
ltd  been  in,  and  the  breaking  of  her  main- 
Ac  had  great  diunagc  on  board,  and  that 
part  of  her  cargo  was  spoiled. 
1  now  a  new  scene  of  life  upon  my  hands, 
>  ilreodfui  appearance  it  had.  I  was  come 
'•»y  *»ith  a  kind  of  final  farewell.  What  1 
brought  with  me  was  indeed  considerable  had  it 
^Ob  safe,  and  by  the  help  of  it  1  might  have 
'"*fHed  again  tolerably  well ;  but  as  it  was  1 
*M  reduced  to  between  two  or  three  hundred 
P*«od«  in  the  whole,  and  this  without  any  hope 
^  fcCTuit.  I  was  entirely  « ithout  friends,  nay, 
W>  so  much  as  without  acquaintance,  for  I 
j"""*!  it  Was  ub^olutely  necessary  not  to  revive 
ornier  acquaintances ;  and  as  for  my  subtle 
''end  that  set  mc  up  formerly  for  a  fortune,  u\ie 
4»  (lead,  and   her  husband  also,  as   I  was  in- 


tome  I 


utdi 


'n^ted  upon  sending  apersoii,unknrmn,  to  inquire. 


fo,  _ 

The  looking  after  my  carg-o  of  goods  soon  after 
,  ^"liged  me   to  take  a  journey  to  Bristol,  and 
'  'j."'**  my  attendance  upon  that  affair  I  took  the 
'itepsion  of  going  to  the  Bath,  for  as  I  was  still 
Jr  from  being  old,  so   my  humour,  which  was 
'w«y»  gay,  continued  so  to  an  extreme ;  and 
h'ng  now  as  it  were  a  woman  of  fortune,  though 
mt  a  «voroan  without  a  fortune,   I  expected 
"r  other  mi^ht  happen  in  my  way  that 
>l  my  circumstances,  as  had  been  my 


The  Bath  is  a  place  of  gallantry  enough;  ek- 
pensivo  and  full  of  snares:  T  went  thither  in- 
deed in  the  view  of  tokinz  anything  that  might 
oflVr;  but.  I  must  do  myself  that  justice  as  la 
proti.-st  I  knew  nothing  anuM,  I  meant  nothing 
but  in  an  honest  way;  nor  had  I  any  thoughts 
about  roe  at  first  that  looked  the  way  which 
afterwards  I  aufliTcd  them  to  be  guided. 

Here  I  stayed  the  whole  latter  season,  a.s  it 
la  called  there,  and  contracted  some  unhappy 
ncquaintanop.  which  rather  prompted  the  follies 
I  ffll  afterwiirdg  into  than  fortit'icd  me  agntnst 
them,  1  lived  pleasantly  enough,  kept  good 
company,  that  is  to  say,  gay,  fine  company  ;  but 
had  the  discouragement  to  find  this  wuy  of 
living  sunk  mc  evccedingly.  and  thut  ns  I  had 
no  settled  income,  so  spending  upon  the  main 
fitock  was  but  a  certain  kind  of  bleeding  to 
iloatli,  and  this  gave  roc  moiiy  snd  reflections  in 
the  intervals  of  my  other  thoughts.  However  I 
shook  them  off,  and  still  flattered  myself  that 
something  or  other  might  offer  for  my  advantage. 

But  1  was  in  the  wrong  place  for  it :  I  was 
not  now  at  Redrifl",  where,  if  I  had  set  myself 
tolerably  up,  some  honest  sea-captain  or  other 
might  iiavc  talked  with  me  upon  honourable 
terms  of  matrimony,  But  I  was  at  the  Bath, 
where  men  find  a  mistress  sometimes,  but  very 
rarely  look  for  a  wife,  and  consequently  all  the 
particular  acquaintance  a  woman  can  expect  to 
nmke  there  must  have  some  tendency  that  way. 

1  had  spent  the  first  season  well  enough,  for 
though  1  hod  contracted  some  acquaintance 
with  a  gentleman  who  cumc  to  the  Bath  for  bis 
diversion,  yet  1  had  entered  into  no  felonious 
treaty,  as  it  miglit  be  called.  F  had  resisted 
.<H>me  casual  offers  of  gallantry,  and  had  managed 
that  way  well  enough  ;  1  was  nut  wicked  enough 
to  come  into  the  crime  for  the  mere  vice  of  it, 
and  I  had  no  extraordinary  oO'ers  made  me  that 
tempted  me  with  the  main  thing  wliich  1 
wanted. 

However,  I  went  this  length  the  first  season, 
viz.  I  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  a  woman 
in  whose  house  I  lodged,  who,  though  she  did  not 
keep  an  ill  house,  as  wc  c^ill  it,  yet  had  none  of 
the  best  principles  in  herself :  I  had  on  all  occa- 
sions behaved  myself  so  well  as  nut  to  get  the 
least  slur  upon  my  reputation  on  any  account 
whatever,  and  all  the  men  that  I  had  conversed 
with  were  of  so  good  reputation  that  I  had  not 
jriven  the  least  reflection  by  conversing  with 
them  ;  nor  did  any  of  them  seem  to  think  there 
was  room  for  a  wicked  correspondence,  if  thcjr 
had  any  of  them  offered  it ;  yet  there  was  one 
gentleman,  as  above,  who  always  sinirled  me  out 
for  the  diversion  of  my  company,  at>  he  calleil  it, 
which,  us  he  was  pleased  to  say,  was  very  agreo- 
nble  to  him,  but  at  that  time  there  was  no  more 
in  it. 

I  had  many  melancholy  hours  at  the  Bath 
after  all  the  company  was  gone,  for  though  1 
went  to  Bristol  sutnctinics  for  the  disposing  my 
cITccts,  and  for  recruits  of  money,  yet  I  chose  to 
cunie  bock  to  ButU  fur  my  residence,  becauH<, 
being  on  good  terms  with  ilic  woman  in  whose 
house  I  lodged  in  the  summer,  I  found  that 
during  the  winter  I  lived  rather  cheaper  there 
tjhan  I  could  do  anywhere  else ;  here,  I  say,  I 
passed  the  winter  aa  heavily  as  I  had  passed  the 
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■utunm  chw^ully ;  but  ha«ing  contracted  aj 
nearer  intimacy  with  the  aaid  troniiui  iu  wliote 
house  I  lodged.  I  couid  Dot  avoid  cotnmunicatirgj 
to  her  Mmcthtng-  of  what  Iny  hardest  u)jun  tny 
iniRd,  and  particulurly  the  narrownes*  of  my 
circumstances,  and  the  lo&f  of  my  fortune  by  the 
dunngc  of  nty  goods  by  sea  :  I  told  her  idso  thai 
t  hud  a  good  mother  and  a  brother  in  Virginia 
la  Kood  eincumstanref,  and  as  I  h.-id  ronlly 
written  bnck  (o  my  mother  in  particulnr  to  repre- 
sent ray  condition,  and  tlic  great  loss  I  hud  re- 
ceived, whith  rodced  came  to  almost  500<.,  so 
did  not  fail  to  let  my  new  friimd  know  that  I 
expectiMl  a  supply  from  thence,  and  so  indeed  t 
did ;  Ditd  OS  tlic  shif  s  went  from  itnttol  to  '^'ork 
river  iu  \'ir;jiiii,i,  bnd  back  i-iffnin  generally  in 
less  time  than  from  F  ondon,  and  that  my  bro- 
ther corresponded  chioily  at  Bristol,  i  thought  It 
was  much  better  for  me  to  wait  here  for  my  re- 
turns than  to  go  London,  where  also  I  had  not 
the  least  ac<^uaintanrc. 

My  new  fjrtond  appcarwl  sensibly  nflbcted  with 
my  condition,  niid  indee<l  was  so  very  kind  as 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  my  livin?  with  her  to  fo 
low  a  price  during  the  winter,  that  she  convinced 
ne  she  got  nothing  by  me ;  and  as  for  lodging 
during  the  winter,  1  pnid  nothing  at  all. 

When  the  sprin;?  season  came  on  sho  conti- 
nued  to  be  as  kind  to  me  as  she  could,  and  I 
lodged  with  her  for  a  time,  till  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  do  othcrvirise  ;  sho  had  some  persons 
of  cliaracter  that  frequently  lodged  in  her  house, 
ond  in  particular  the  gentleman  who,  na  I  said, 
ningled  me  out  for  his  companion  the  winter 
before ;  and  he  came  down  again  with  another 
gCDtlcnmn  in  his  company  ond  two  servants,  and 
lodged  in  the  same  house  :  I  suspccttd  that  niy 
landlady  had  in\iti"d  him  thither,  letting  him 
know  that  I  was  still  with  her,  but  she  denied  it, 
and  proiG»tod  to  me  that  she  did  not,  and  he 
•aid  the  same. 

In  a  word,  this  gentleman  came  down  and 
oontinued  to  single  mc  out  for  his  peculior  conti- 
dcnce  as  well  as  eoitvcrsatiou.  he  was  a  com- 
plete gentleman,  that  must  be  confessed,  and  his 
company  was  very  agreeable  to  me,  as  mine,  if 
I  might  believe  him,  was  to  him.  He  made  no 
profession  fo  mc  but  of  an  extraordinary  respect, 
and  he  had  such  an  opinion  of  my  virtue  that, 
at  he  often  professed,  he  believed  if  he  should  offer 
anything  else  1  should  reject  him  with  contempt. 
He  soon  understood  from  me  that  I  wot  a  widow 
that  had  arrived  at  Bristol  from  Virginia  by  the 
lost  ships ;  and  (hat  I  waited  at  Bath  till  the 
next  Virginia  fleet  should  arrive^  by  which  I  ex- 
pected considenible  eflecls.  I  understood  by 
him,  and  by  others  of  him,  that  he  iiad  a  wife, 
but  that  the  lady  was  distempered  in  her  head, 
and  was  under  the  conduct  of  her  own  relations, 
which  he  consented  to,  to  avoid  any  reflections 
that  might,  as  was  not  unusual  iu  such  cases,  be 
cost  on  him  for  mismanaging  her  cure ;  and  in 
the  meantime  he  came  to  Bath  to  divert  bis 
Ihnti^lils  from  the  disturbance  of  such  a  molan- 
dtoly  cifcutiislance  as  that  was. 

My  landlady,  who  of  her  own  accord  encou- 
raged the  corrcsp<indcni;B  on  all  occiisloiis,  gave 
mo  nn  odvant.ige()Us  character  of  him,  as  of  a 
man  of  honour  and  of  virtue,  as  well  as  of  a 
great  cttatc  -,  and  ludeed  1  bad  a  great  deal  of 


reason  to  saj  bo  at  him   too ;   IV>r   thmigh 

lodged   both  on  a  floor,  and   i-  ■■•]V 

come  into  my  chamber.  ev«rn  '■  m 

and  I  also  into  his  nhcn  be  w 

ne*er  oflcrcd  anyihin-,'  to  me  1 1 

or  80  much  ns  solicited  mc  lo  .:   ,       ■  ^  i:Ql 

after,  as  you  shall  hear. 

I  frequently  took  notice  to  my  laadkdj  et  li| 
exceeding  niudcsly,  and  she  again  UMd  to  nI| 
me  she  bclit-vfd  it  was  bb  firoiu  the  bc$ai%[ 
However,  she  used  to  tcU  nw  that  ibm  tbm^ll 
ought  to  expect  some  gralifiMitiais  6«lsllteiiR| 
my  company,  for  indeed  lie  did.  ■■  it  wcrr,  »| 
gross  mc,  and  I  was  teldom  from  1 

I  told  Iter  I  bod  not  given  him  the  least  «n»  I 
sion  to  think  I  wonted  it,  or  that  I  would  m«^ 
of    it  from   him  ;    she  told  me   the  would  tab  | 
that  part  upon  her,  and  she  did  »> 
it  so  dexterously,  that  the  iir 
togciher  alone,  after  she  had  < 
he   began   to  inouirc  a   little 
stances,  as  how  I  hod  subsisi' 
came  on  shore?  and  whether   i 
money  ? 

1  stood  off  very  boldly ;  I  told  him  tbattboij;^  I 
my  corgo  of  tobacco  was  damaged,  y«t  tUai  i 
was  not  quite  lost ;  that  the  mcrchast  I  jatj 
been  consigned  to  hod  so  honestly  nur 
mc  that  I  hod  not  wanted  ;  oud   that   I 
with  frugal  management,  1  should  make  I 
out  till  more  should  come,  which  1  cxf 
the  next   fleet.     That   in   the   meautjme 
retrenched  my  expenses,  and  whereas  1  kcftll 
maid  lost   season,   now    I   lived    without;   md\ 
whereas  I  had  a  chamber  and  a  dining-room  iIm 
on  the  first  floor,  as  he  knew,  I  bow  tiad  but  ne*  | 
room  up  two  pair  of  stairs,  and  the  like ;  t>K  1 1 
live,  suid  I,   a»  well  satisfied  now  as  I  did  titH 
adding,  that  his  company  bod  been  a  bmmMi 
mnke  me  live  much  more  cheerfully  titan 
wise  I  should  have  done,  for   which  1  «a> 
obliged  to  him  ;  and  so  I  put  off  all  room  Carl 
offer  for  the  present,      Hovve^rr,  tl  wus  Dot  IflV 

before  he  attacked  me  n".- v '  '•■i*  ""  ^ 

found  that  1  was  backwar 
secret  of  my  circumstoncc  ■ 
fur;  ojisuring  mc  that  he  iiii(> 
no  design  to  satiiify  hisOMO  cui. 
to  assist  me,  if  there   was   any    occasioai 
since  I  would  not  onn  myself  to  stand  fall 
any  a.^sistancc,  he   had  but  one  thing 
desire  of  me,  and  that  was,  tliot  I  nculd  | 
him  that  when  I  was  any  woy  ttrriighi 
like  to  be  so,  1  would  frankly  tell   him  of  1 
that  1  would  moke  use  of  h'txa   with   thaf 
freedom  that  he  made  the  offer,  odding.  -—^■, 
should  always  Hnd   1  hod  a  true  firicod,  tk^  j 
perhaps  I  was  afraid  to  trust  him. 

1  omitted  nothing  that  wai  fit  to 
one  intinitely  obUj^'cd.  to  let  him  li 
had  a  due  sen.se  of  his  kindncM  ;  and  in 
that  time,  i  did  not  appear  *o  mudt  r> 
him  as  I  had  done  before,  thwigh  still  w^ 
bounds  of  the  strictest  virtue  on  both     " 
how  free  soever  our  conversation  wom  I? 
not  arrive  ot  that  sort  ot  fn<etlcim  whkh 
sired,  vit.  to  tell  hint  1  waiitod  tnonoy, 
was  secret 

Some^ 
asked  him  for  money ;  when  my 


It.  10  icn  nun  i  wbihou  (oonvy,  ■"^■H 
retJy  rery  glad  of  hia  offer.  ^^ 

!  week*  paued  after  lUa,  and  ailU  I  ^ 
ID  for  money ;  when  my  landteljr.  a^ 


■  creaturf,  who  had  often  prcuail  mc  to  if , 
tot  found  that  I  could  not  do  it,  mokes  a  story 
4  hfr  nvn  inventinj^,  and  comes  in  bluntly  to 
■i  when  we  weru  together, 
p  O  widow/*  (aid  ihc,  "  I  have  Oad  news  to  tull 
M  this  moming." 

|["  What  is  that,"  said  I,  "  arc  the  Virginia 
■pa  taken  by  the  French  ?  "  for  that  wan  my 
'ear. 

•'  No,*©,"  soya  she,  "  but  the  man  you  sent  to 
Brlslol  yesterdoy  for  money  Is  come  back,  and 
tsfs  hn  has  broaght  you  none." 

Now  I  could  bv  no  means  like  her  project ; 
[  thought  it  looked  too  much  like  promptin^r 
ilm,  which  indeed  ho  did  not  ■wont,  and  I  saw 
hat  1  should  lose  nothing  by  beinp  bnck- 
;«k,  so  I  look  her  up  short ;  ••  I  can't  imn- 
pne  wii y  he  should  say  so  to  you,"  suit!  I,  "  for  I 
kssirre  you  he  brought  me  all  the  money  I  sent 
Ifan  for,  and  here  it  is,"  said  I,  pulling  out  my 
NITM  with  abont  twelve  guineas  m  it.  and  added, 
•  I  intend  you  shall  have  mo«tt  of  it  by  and  by,* 

He  seemed  displeased  a  little  at  her  talking  as 
■tie  did  at  fint,  as  well  as  I,  tnkinj;  it  as  I  fancied 
kewouM  --.    hsni^  forward  of  her;  but  when 

le  fciw    :  h  iin  answer,  became  imme- 

Halely  t  .^.-ain.     The  next  morning  we 

aiked  of  it  tiKnin.  when  I  found  he  was  fully  sa- 
itfied :  and  sun!ing  said,  he  hoped  I  would  not 
rant  monoy  and  not  tell  him  of  it,  and  I  had 
(Tontiised  lilm  ofher'vise,     I  told  him  1  had  been 

-"  -iii.'ii  diwatisfied  at  my  landlady's  talking 
icly  tlic  day  before  of  what  she  had 
(  ■  .•;  to  do  ivith  ;  but  I  supposed  she  wanted 
»lwt  i  owed  her,  which  was  about  eight  guineas, 
Aieh  I  had  resolved  to  fdve  her,  and  had  ac 
nrdin^ly  ^i^en  it  her  the  same  night  slio  talked 
O  foolishly. 

He  «i!»  in  a  m'gl'.ly  goo<l  humour  when  ho 
leartl  me  say  I  h.id  piiid  her,  and  it  went  olT 
ntn  some  other  diseonr-e  nt  that  time;  but  the 
lext  moriiin;:  havin;^  heard  me  up  about  my 
room  hrforo  hif ,  he  enlled  to  mo,  and  I  answer- 
■g.  '  H' into  hi«  chamber.      H 

K'  in,  and   he  made  mc 

wni^  ..;■  . I  ■:.   .i.bed-<ii'le,  for  he  said  he 

lad  somethini^  to  suy  to  mo  wlileli  was  of  some 
Isoment.      After  some  very  kind  espn'sainns,  he 
Isked  tno  if  I  would  be  very  honest  to  hint,  and 
<fiTe  a  sincere  answer  to  one  thing  he  would  de 
frr  of  me. 

Afl<*r  some  little  cavil  with  him  at  (he  word 
incere.  and  asking  him  if  I  had  ever  given  him 
l*y  answers  which  were  not  siiicrre,  I  promised 
him  I  would  ;  why  then  his  request  was,  lie  said, 
lolet  him  see  my  purse;  I  imniedlalely  put  my 
band  Into  mr  pocket,  and  laughing  ol  him,  pulled 
It  out,  and  there  was  in  it  three  guineas  and  a 
bair ;  then  he  n<d(e<l  me  if  there  was  all  the  money 
lh«d?  I  tuld  him  no,  laughing  again,  not  by  a 
Ireat  deal. 

Well  then,  he«aid,  he  would  have  me  promise 
I*  fo  and  fetch  him  all  the  money  I  had,  ever}' 
hfthinir.  I  told  him  I  would,  and  I  went  into 
inr -'■■-'■  -  -•  '  fi'trhed  him  a  Httle  private 
ifi  '  about  sis  cuineos  more,  and 

k»t  ■  -iw  it  down  upon  the  bed,  and 

lold  hini  thtTL"  was  all  my  wealth,  honestly  to  a 
ihilling.  He  looked  a  little  at  it,  but  did  not  tell 
t,  and  hu^ldlcd  it  all  into  the  drawer  again,  and 


reaching  his  pocket,  nulled  nut  a  key,  and  bid 
mc  then  open  a  little  wEilnut.tree  box  he  had 
upon  the  table,  and  bring  liira  such  a  dravrcr. 
which  I  dill,  in  which  drawer  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  gold,  I  believe  near  two  hundred 
guineas,  but  I  knew  not  howmnch.  He  took  the 
drawer,  and  takin?  my  hand,  made  mc  put  it  in, 
and  take  a  whole  handful;  I  wn»  backward  at 
that,  but  he  held  my  hand  hard  in  his  hand,  and 
put  It  into  the  drawer,  and  made  me  take  out  u« 
many  guineas  almost  aa  I  could  well  take  up  at 

:  once. 

When  I  hod  done  so  he  made  me  put  Ihem 
into  my  lap,  and  took  my  little  drawer,  and  poured 
out  all  my  own  mom  y  among  his.  and  IJad  mc 
get  me  goae,  and  carry  it  aU  liomo  into  my  own 
chamber. 

'  I  relate  this  btory  the  more  particularly  be- 
cause of  the  good  humour  there  was  in  it,  and  lo 
show  the  temper  with  which  we  conversed.  It 
was  not  lonij:  nAer  this,  but  he  l>egan  e\'ery  day 
to  find  fault  with  my  clothes,  with  my  laces,  and 
head-dresses ;  and.  in  a  word,  pressed  mo  to  buy 
belter,  which  by  the  way  1  was  willing  enough  to 
do,  though  I  did  not  seem  to  be  so,  for  I  loved 
nothing  in  the  world  better  than  fine  clothes  ;  I 
told  him  I  must  housewife  the  money  he  bad  lent 
me,  or  else  !  should  nut  be  able  to  pay  him  again. 
He  then  told  me  in  a  few  words,  that  as  he  had  a 
sincere  respect  for  mc,  and  knew  my  circum- 
stances, he  had  not  lent  mc  that  money,  but 
given  it  me,  and  that  bethought  I  had  merited  it 
from  him,  by  giving  him  my  company  so  entirely 
as  1  had  done. 

After  this  he  made  me  take  a  maid  and  keep 
house  and  his  friend  that  came  wlih  him  to  the 
Bath,  being  gone,  he  ohlige<i  me  to  diet  him, 
which  I  did  very  willingly,  believinfr,  as  it  ap- 
peared, that  I  should  Iom.>  nothing  bv  it.  nor  did 
the  woman  of  the  house  fail  lo  find  tier  account 
in  it  too. 

We  had  lived  thus  near  three  months  when 
the  company  beginning  to  wear  away  at  the  Rath, 
he  talked  of  goiii;;  n»'Hy.  and  Hiin  lie  wonid  have 
mo  lo  go  to  l.onil«m  with  him. 

I  was  not  very  eiuiy  in  that  proposal,  not  know- 
ing what  posture  I  was  to  live  in  there,  or  how 
ho  might  use  me.  But  while  tliis  was  in  debate 
he  fell  very  sick  ;  he  had  gone  out  to  a  place  in 
Somersetshire  called  Shcpton,  where  he  had  some 
business,  and  was  there  taken  very  ill,  and  so  iU 
that  he  could  not  travel;  ache  sent  his  man 
back  to  the  Bath  to  beg  me  that  I  would  hire 
a  cnach  and  coojc  over  to  him.  Before  he  went 
he  had  left  all  his  money  and  other  things  of  va- 
lue with  me,  and  what  to  do  with  them  I  did  not 
know,  but  I  secured  them  as  well  as  I  could,  and 
locked  up  the  lodgings  and  went  to  him,  where 
I  found  him  very  ill  indeed.  I  pcr^nndnd  him 
to  be  carried  in  a  litter  to  the  Bath,  where  there 
was  more  help  imd  belter  advice  to  l)c  had. 

He  consented,  and  I  brought  him  lo  the  Bath, 
which  was  about  fifteen  miles,  as  1  rcmmibcr. 
Here  he  continued  verj-  ill  of  a  fcrer,  and  kept 
his  bed  five  weeks,  nil  which  lime  I  nnrscd  him 
and  tended  him  myself,  as  miuh  and  as  carefully 
as  if  I  had  been  bis  wife.  Indeed  if  I  had  been 
his  wife  I  could  not  hare  done  more ;  I  sat  up 
with  him  so  much  and  so  often,  that  at  la.st  in- 

!  deed  he  would  not  let  me  sit  up  any  longer,  and 
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then  I  got  a  palWt  bed  into  his  room  and  lay  in  I 
it  just  at  lii<;  l:)eil'g  feet. 

I  wua  inJotid  sensibly  affected  with  hit  condi- 
tion, and  with  the  upprohcnsion  of  losing  sUch  it 
fricnil  Hi  he  was  an<l  was  lil^e  tr>  bi',  to  iiu',  und  I 
used  to  iit  Bod  cry  by  him  many  hours  together. 
However,  ut  last  he  grew  belter,  and  gave  hopes 
that  he  would  recover,  as  indeed  he  did,  though 
Very  slowly. 

Were  it  otherwise  than  what    I   am  going  to 
say,  I  iiliould  not  be  backward  to  disrlosc  it,  as  it 
Is  opporcnt  I   have  done  in   other  cuses  in   thin 
account ;  but  I  aflimi,  that  througli  all  the  con-  I 
vorsation,   abating  the   freedom  or  coining   irto  | 
thechamlicr  when  he  or  1  wns  in  bed,  and  abfltin;? 
the  necessary  offices  of  attoiidin{r  him  nijiht  and  ' 
day  when    he  wos  sick,  there  hud  not  po&si-d  the 
1ea<>t  itumodest  word  or  action  between  us.      O  I 
that  it  had  been   so  to  the  lust. 

After  some  time  he  (gathered  strength,  and  gfcw 
well  apace,  and  I  would  have  removed  my  pallet 
bod.  but  he  would  not  let  me  till  he  wn«  able  to 
venture  himself  without  anybody  to  ait  up  with 
him,  imd  then  I  removed  to  my  own  chamber. 

He  took,  many  occasions  to'expre&s  his  sense 
of  my  tenderness  and  eonecrafor  him  ;  and  when 
he  grew  quite  well  he  made  me  a  present  of  fifty 
guineas  for  my  care,  and,  a 
zordini;  my  life  to  save  his. 


guineas  for  my  care,  and,  ud  he  called  it,  for  ha- 
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And  now  he  made  deep  protestations  of  a  sin- 
cere, i^^  iolabic  afrcetioii  for  me ;  but  all  nlong 
attested  it  to  be  with  the  ttlniost  reserve  for  my 
virtue,  and  his  own.  I  told  him  I  was  fullv  satis- 
fled  of  it ;  he  corried  it  that  lenp-th  that  he  pro- 
tested to  me,  that  if  he  was  naked  in  bed  with 
me,  he  would  as  sacredly  preserve  my  virtue,  as 
be  would  defend, it  if  1  was  ai«aulted  by  a  ra- 
visber  ;  I  believed  him,  and  told  him  I  did  m>  ; 
but  this  did  not  satisfy  him  ;  he  would,  he  said, 
wait  for  some  opportunity  to  give  me  on  uu- 
doubted  testimony  of  it. 

It  was  a  great  while  after  this  that  I  hadoeca- 
■ion,  on  my  own  business,  to  go  to  Bristol,  upon 
which  he  hired  me  a  coach,  and  would  go  with 
me,  and  did  so ;  and  now  indeed  our  intimacy  in- 
creased i  from  Bristol  he  carried  me  to  Glouces- 
ter, which  was  merely  a  journey  of  pleasure  to 
take  the  air  ;  and  here  it  was  our  hup  to  have  no 
lodging^  in  the  inn  but  in  one  large  ehambtr  with 
two  beds  in  it.  The  master  of  the  house  going 
up  with  us  to  s.how  his  rooms,  and  coining  into 
that  room,  said  very  frankly  to  him—"  Sir,  it  is 
nojie  of  my  business  to  inquire  whether  the  lady 
be  your  spouse  or  no,  but  if  not,  you  may  lie 
as  honestly  in  these  two  beds  ii$  if  )ou  were 
in  two  chamber*;"  and  with  that  lie  pulU  a 
great  curtain  which  drew  quite  aerois  the  room, 
and  efTectually  divided  the  beds.  "  Wfll,"  says 
my  friend,  very  readily,  "  these  bods  will  do,  and 
OS  for  the  rest,  we  are  too  near  akin  to  lie 
together,  though  we  may  lodge  near  one  an- 
other ;"  and  this  put  on  houe;t  face  on  the  thing 
too.  >Vhcn  we  came  In  go  to  bed  ho  decently 
went  out  of  the  room  till  I  w<is  in  bed,  and  iheii 
wrent  to  bed  in  the  Wxi  on  his  own  s-ide  of  the 
room,  but  lay  there  talking  to  me  a  great  while, 

At  lost,  repeating  his  usual  saying,  ihnt  he 
could  lie  in  the  bed  coked  »vith  me  and  not  ufTer 
tnc  the  ieust  injury  ;  he  starts  out  of  his  bed— 
"  And  now,  my  d-,ar,  "  says  he,  "  you  shall  sec 


bow  just  1  will  be  to  you,  and   that    I  ean  ktfp 
my  word,  and  iiwuy  lie  cumus  to  my  bed." 

I  resiiti;d  a  little,  but  I  must  (HMifeM  I  sixniU 
not  have  resisted  luin  much,  if  he  bud  not  m«d<  ' 
those  promi».'s  at  all  ;   s<}  after  a   little  «lru|>rle,  < 
as  I  said,  1  lay  still,  and  let  bint  come  to  bc^j  ' 
when  he  was  there  he  took  me  in  hit  ortra,  end  [ 
so  1  lay  all  night  with  him.  but  he  had  no  nmn- 
to  do  with  roe,  or  offered  anything  i- 
than  embracing  me,  as   I  say,  lit  hi 
not   the  whole  night,   but  rose  up  uiio  ',f>ri- 
him  in  the  morning,  and  left  me  as  innuvrut  Isr  I 
him  OS  I  was  the  day  I  was  bom.  i 

This  was  a  surprising  thing  to  we,  and  fH'rh.r'. 
may  be  so  to  othcis  who  know  how  ihf  lnw*  "1 
nature  work  ;  for  he  was  .i  ,  '■•utk 

person  ;  nor  did  he  act  tl;  I  n- 

ligion  at  all,  but  of  mere  ^..,  .,  :,  ,  .  ,  ..in?  en 
it.  that  though  f  was  to  him  the  musi  xigrnabl'- 
woman  in  the  world,  yet  bccouse  In;  loM-d  inc  br 
could  not  injure  me.  |i 

I  own  it  van  A  noble  prioelple ;  but  u  it  ms  I. 
what  I  never  understood  !■  ' 
perfectly  amazing.      We  i 

journey  us  we  did  before 

Bath,  where,  tis  ho  had  opportumtj  to  roinotsi 

tne  when  he  would,  he  often  rcptnt"!  tlif  •"*•  | 

deration,  and  I  frequently  lay  with   h 

with  me  ;  and  although  all  the    f.iii' 

tween  man  and  wife  were  com.t-   ■ 

never  once  offered  to  go  ahv 

valued  himself  luucn  upon  it ;   I 

was  so  wholly  pleased  with  it   us   li' 

was ;  for  I  own  I  was  much  wickeil 

as  you  shall  hear  presently. 

We  lived  thus  near  two  years,  only  with  tlw 
exception,  that  he  went  three  times  to  l/m^ 
in  that  time,  and  once  he  continued  there  1"^' 
months;  but,  to  do  him  justice,  lie  olway*  xii^- 
plicd  me  with  money  to  subsist  mo  veiy  h<>^ 
Bomely. 

Had  we  continued  thus,  I  confess  ^ 
much  to  boast  of;  but,  as  wise  men 
venturing  too  near  the  brink  <•!    -  ■ 
we  found  it ;  and  here  nguin  1  > 
justice  to  own  that  the  first  bi' 
his  part ;  it  was  one  night  that  we  < 
together  warm  and  merry,  and  haxi' 
think  a  little  more  wine  til  i:        •      ' 
Usual,  though  not  in  the 
of  us,  w  hen  after  some  ot  i 
not  name,  and  being  cla^i 
told  him  (  I  repeat   it  wii  > 
soul)  that  I  could  fmd  in   ui)  ! 
him  of  his  engagement  fur  one  i: 

lie  took   me  at  my  wrr^ 
after  that  there  was  uo  i. 
indeed,  bud  1  any  niiud  ti' 
let  whut  would  come  of  tt. 

Thus  the  goverumentof  our  firtnewa*!"" 
and  1  excli.inged  the  plat;e  of  li 
musical,  harsh-sounding  title  <  i 
morning  we  were   both   .-i'      ■ 
cried  ver)    heaitily;  he   ■ 
sorry  ;  but  th.it  wivs  uU  t-;! 
th.nttime;  und  thewii'  I  i   i,.  : 
bars  of  virtue  ond  coisj' i'lH  ■■  .i. 
we  had  the  Ices  diflkuJty  nJiirwu..ii  :■    •'■• 
with. 

It  was  but  a  dull  kiod  of  convenatioo  Ib^J 
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together  for  all  the  ret t  of  that  we«k  ;    I 

iked  OQ  him  with  bluihes;  and  every  now  and 

started  that  melancboly  objection, — what  if 

•houhi  be  with  child  now  ?     What  will  become 

m  th«n  i      He  encouraged  me  by  telling  me 

u  long  as  I  was  true  to  him  he  would  be  so 

me;  ind  since  it  was  gone  such  a  length 

wUeh  indeed  ho  never   intended),  yet  if  I  was 

1th  child  he  would  take  care  of  that  and  of  me 

This  hanlencd  us  both ;    I  assured  him  if  I 

with  child,  I  would  die  for  want  of   a  mid- 

rather  than  name  him  as  the   father  of  it ; 

[■and  he  assured  me  I  should  never  wont  if  1  should 

Hh  child.     These  mutual   aasurances  bar* 

us  in  the  thing;  and   after  this  we  re- 

paated  the  crime  as  often  as  we  pleased,  till  at 

bagtli,  aa  I  had  feared,  so  it  came  to  pasa,  aad  I 

ndeed  with  child. 

After  I  was  sure  it  was  so,  and  I  had  satisSed 

of  it  too,  wc  began  to  think  of  taking  mea- 

m  for  the  managing  it,  and  I  proposed  trust. 

the  teerat  to  my  Idndlady,  and  asking   her 

:viee,  which  he  agreed  to;  a  woman  (as  I  found) 

'bo  was  used  to  lucfa  things,  and   made  Vifiht  of 

She  said  she  knew  it  would  come  to  that  at 

it,   and  maxie  us  very   merry  abont   it.      As  I 

altovc,  we  found  her  art  experienced  old  lady 

•uch  work ;  she  undertook   every  thing,  en- 

to  procure  a   midwife  and  nurse ;  to  sa* 

ftU  inquiries  ;  and  bring  us  off  with  reputa- 

id  tne  did  so  very  drxterou»ly  indeed. 

I  grew  near   my  time  she  desired  my 

tlemon  to  go  away  to  Ixindon,  or  moke  as  if 

did  so ;  when   be  was  gone,  she  acquainted 

parish  officers  that  there  was  a  lady  rvady  to 

in  at  her  house,  but  that   she  knew  hor  hus- 

very  well,  and  gave  them,  as  she  pretended, 

account   of  his  name,  which    she    rolled   Sir 

iValter  Cleave  ;  telling  them,  that  he  waa  a  very 

f  gentleman,   and  that  she  would  answer 

1    inquirii's   and   the   like.     This  satisfied 

parish  oCRcers  presently,  and    I   lay  in   with 

much   credit    as  I  could    have  done  if  I  hod 

my  Lady   Cleave ;   and    was  assisted  in  my 

vail  by   three  or   four  of    the   best  citizens' 

of    Bath,   who   lived   in  the  neigbbour- 

which,    however,   mode   me    a  little   the 

e   expensive  to  him.     I  often  expressed  my 

loem  to  him  about  it,  but  he  bid  me  not  be 

loemed  at  it. 

Aa  he  had  furnished  me  very  sufficiently  with 

for  the   extraordinary  expenses  of  my 

In,  I  had  every  thing  very  handsome  about 

« ;  but  I  did  not  alTeet  to  be  gay  or  cxtrava- 

t  neither ;  besides,  knowing  my  own  circura. 

:s,  and   knowinu  the  world  as  I  have  done. 

that  such  kind  of  things  do  not  often    hurt 

I  took  care  to   lay  up  as  much  money  as  I 

for  a  wet   day,  as   I   called  it,    making 

believe  it  sras  all  spent  upon  the  extraordi- 

■|>pearance  of  things  in  my  lying-in. 

this  means,  and  including   what   he  had 

K«M  me  aa  above,  I  had  ut  the  end  of  my  lying. 
•boot  two  hundred  guineas  by  me.,  including 
^lao  what  was  left  of  my  own. 

I  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  fine  boy  indeed,  and 

%  eharminK  child  it  was ;  and  when  he  hcanl  of  it 

vc  wrote  me  a  very  kind  obliging  letter  about  it, 

^aid  then  told  mc  he  thought  it  would  look  bet- 

■Abt  tor  me  to  come  away  for  London  as  soon  as  I 


I  was  up  and  well ;  that  he  had  provided   apart- 

m«?nt$  for  me  at    Hammersmith,  05  if  I    came 

(hither  only  from  London,  and  that  after  a  little 

I  while  I  bhould  go  back  to  the  liath,  and  he  would 

go  with  mc. 

I      I  liked  this  olTer  very  well,   and  accordingly 

hired  a  coach  on  purpose,  and    taking  my  child 

and  a  wet  nurse  to  tend  and  suckle  it,  and  a  maid 

I  servant  with  mc.  away  I  went  for  London. 

i       He  met  mc  at  lieoding  in  his  own  chariot,  and 

taking    me   into  that,  left  the   servant   and   the 

child  In  the  hired  coach,  and  so  he   brought  mo 

to  my  new  lodgings  at  Hammersmith  ;  with  which 

I  I  bad  abundance  of  reason  to  be  very  well  pleaaed, 

for  they  were  very  handsome  rooms,  ana  I  was 

very  well  accommodated. 

And  now  I  was  indeed  in  the  height  of  what  I 
might  call  my  prosperity,  and  I  wanted  nothing 
but  to  be  a  wife,  which  however  could  not  be  in 
this  case,  there  was  no  room  for  it ;  and  there- 
fore  on  all  occasions  I  studied  to  save  what  I 
could,  OS  I  have  said  above,  against  a  time  of 
scarcity ;  knowing  well  enough  that  such  things  as 
these  do  not  always  continue,  that  men  liiatkeep 
mistresses  often  change  them,  grow  weary  of  them, 
or  jealous  of  them,  or  something  or  other  bap- 
p<Huto  make  thrm  withdraw  their  bounty  ;  and 
sometimes  the  ladies  that  are  thus  well  used  are 
i  not  careful  by  a  prudent  conduct  to  preserve  the 
esteem  of  their  persons,  or  the  nice  article  of 
their  fldolity,  and  then  they  arc  justly  cast  off 
with  contempt. 

But  I  was  secured  in  this  point,  for  as  I  had  no 
'  inclination  to  change,  so  I  had  no  manner  of  ac- 
quaintance in  the  whole  house,  and  so  no  temp- 
tation to  look  any  farther ;  I  kept  no  company 
but  in  the  family  where  I  lodged,  and  with  a 
cicrgyiuan's  lady  at  next  door  ;  so  that  when  he 
was  absent  I  visited  nobody,  nor  did  be  ever  find 
me  out  of  my  chamber  or  parlour  whenever  he 
come  down ;  if  I  went  anywhere  to  take  the  air 
it  was  always  with  hitn. 

The  living  in  this  manner  with  him,  and  his 
with  me,  wiui  certainly  the  most  undesigned  thing 
in  Uio  world  ;  he  often  protested  to  mo,  that 
when  he  became  first  acquainted  with  me,  and 
even  to  the  verv  night  when  we  first  broke  in 
upon  our  rules,  he  never  had  the  least  dejtign  of 
lying  with  me  ;  that  he  always  had  a  siitcere 
aSection  for  mc,  but  not  the  least  real  inclination 
to  do  what  he  had  done.  I  assuriKi  him  1  never 
suspected  him ;  that  if  I  had,  I  should  not  so 
easily  have  yielded  to  the  freedoms  which  brought 
it  on,  but  that  it  was  all  a  surprise,  and  was 
owing  to  the  accident  of  our  having  yielded  too 
I  fur  to  our  mutual  inclinations  that  night ;  and 
Indeed  1  havu  often  observed  since,  and  leave  it 
I  as  a  caution  to  the  readers  of  this  story,  that 
I  we  ought  to  be  cautious  of  gratifying  our  incli> 
I  nations  in  loo<o  and  lewd  freedoms,  lest  we 
fiitd  our  resolutions  of  virtue  fail  us  in  the 
juncture  when  their  assistance  should  be  most 
necessary. 

it  is  true,  and  I  have  ooafessed  it  before,  that, 
from  the  firsi  hour  1  began  to  converse  with  him, 
I  resolved  to  let  him  lie  with  me,  if  he  ofT^red  it ; 
but  it  was  because  I  wanted  his  help  and  assist- 
ance, and  I  knew  no  other  way  of  securing  liim 
than  that.  Uut  when  we  were  that  night  together, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  had  gone  such  a  length,  I 
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found  my  nrcaknem ;  the  inclination  was  not.  top 
br  resisted,  but  I  was  obliged  to  yield  up  all  even  i 
before  he  asked  it.  |, 

However,  ho  was  so  j\ist  to  mc  that  he  never  !j 
tipbrividrd  me  »»ith  ihul  ;  nor  did  he  ever  express  i 
the  leaU  dislike  to  my  conduct  on  any  oecanon, 
bat  always  protested  hu  was  as  much  delighted  : 
wifth  my  eompony  as  he  was  the  first  haur  we  | 
came  together ;  I  mean  came  togetlier  tii  bed- 
fellows. 

It  ia  true  that  he  had  no  wife,  that  is  to  say, 
the  was  no  wife  to  him,  and  so  I  was  in  no  danger 
that  way  ;  but  the  just  reflections  of  conscience 
oftentimes  snatch  a  man,  especially  a  man  of 
ftensc,  from  the  arms  of  a  mistress,  as  it  did  him 
at  last,  thougli  on  anof  Iut  occasion. 

On  the  other  hand,  thougli  I  was  not  without 
secret  repronchcs  of  my  own  conscience  for  the 
Kfe  I  led,  iind  that  even  in  the  (rrcntest  height  of  1 
the  siitisfttciion  I  ever  tooli,  yet   I  had  a  terrible' 
prospect   of  poverty  and  starving,  which  lay  on  i 
me  as  a  frightful  spectre,  so  that   there  was  no 
looking    behind   mo.     But  as  jjovcrty  brought' 
me  into  it,  so  fear  of  poverty  kept  me  in  it,  and  I 
fr<^Ufntly  resolved  to  leave  it  quite  off,  if  I  could 
but  come  to  lay  up  money  enough  to  maintain  me. 
Hut   these  were   lliouj(lit»   of    no   weight,   and 
whenever  he   came  to  me  they  vanished  ;  for  his  i 
company  was  so  delightful   that   there  was  no 
being'  melancholy  when  he  was  there.     The  lo-  ] 
flections  were   all  the  subjects   of  those  hours  j 
when  I  was  alone,  I 

I  livi-d  six  years  in  this  happy  but  unhappy  I 
condition,  in  whkli  time  J  brought  him  three 
children,  but  only  the  Unit  of  them  lived  ;  and  1 
though  I  removed  twice  in  those  six  years,  yet  I 
vame  back  the  sixth  year  to  my  first  lodj,'ings  at 
Hammersmith.  Here  it  na*  that  I  was  one 
morning  surprised  with  a  kind  but  melancholy 
letter  from  my  gentleman ;  intimating  that  he 
Vtm  very  ill,  and  was  afraid  he  should  have  an- 
other fit  of  sickness,  but  Ihiit  his  wife's  relations 
being  In  the  house  with  him,  it  would  not  be 
practicable  to  have  me  with  him,  which,  however. 
M  expressed  his  great  dissatisfaction  in,  and  that 
he  wished  I  could  be  allowed  to  tend  and  uurse 
biro  as  I  did  before. 

I  was  very  much  concerned  at  this  account, 
and  was  very  impatient  to  know  how  it  was  with 
him.  I  wailed  a  fortnight  or  thereabout,  and 
heard  nothing,  which  surprised  me,  and  I  be^un 
to  be  very  uneasy  indeed.  I  think.  I  may  sny, 
that  for  tt»e  next  fortnight  I  was  near  to  distracted. 
It  was  my  particular  diffit;ulty,  that  I  did  not 
know  directly  where  he  was  ;  for  I  understood 
At  iirtt  he  was  in  the  lodgings  of  his  tvife's  mo- 
ther ;  but  having  removed  myself  to  London,  I 
soon  found,  by  the  help  of  the  direction  1  had  for 
writing  my  letters  to  him,  how  to  inquire  after 
him.  anil  there  I  found  he  was  at  a  house  in 
DIoomsbury.  wliilhi.T  he  had,  a  little  before  he 
fell  sii:k,  removed  his  whole  family  ;  and  that  his 
wife  and  wife'H  mother  were  in  the  same  house, 
though  the  wife  was  not  suffered  to  know  that 
she  was  in  the  same  house  with  her  husband. 

Here  I  also  soon  understood  that  he  was  nt 

thelft^f  •'Xiremify.  which  made  mo  almost  at  the 

■  Kiiiv  too,  to  have  a  true  account.    One 

n|  th^  curlMity  to  disguise  myself  'aa  a 

nitum  niiid,  m  a  round  cap  and  straw  bonnet. 


and  went  to  the  door,  as  sent  br  n  Uily  «t  W« 

neighbourhood  where  he  liv^  '  '    " 
her  master  and   mistresj's 

sent  to  know  how   Mr- ^ _ -     — 

had  rested  that  night.  In  delinrnag  th*s  !»«• 
sage  I  got  the  opportunity  Idesir^'d  ;  for.  rprtt- 
ing  with  one  of  the  maids,  1  hcl'.> 
with  ber,  and  heard  ail  the  parti< 
ncss,  which  I  found  was  a  pleurisy,  atu-TKnii  mui 
a  cough  and  fever.  She  told  me  alto  who  wi* 
in  the  house,  and  how  his  wife  wa».  whn.  br  h»r 
relation,  they  were  in  hopes  wm  i.r 

understanding;  but  as  to  the  st';  '  •'.'>, 

in  short,  she  told  me,  the  dc.^  ;:,■  rt  wo* 

very  little   hoiie  of   him;  ■•  mcromt 

they  thought  he  had  been  d»  irj).,  .inu  i.ij.t  1m:  ^  l 
but  little  better  then,  for  they  diJ  uot  txpi  i  . 
would  live  over  the  next  night. 

Thl«  was  hettv7  news  for  me,  and  I  bciraii  i 
to  see  an  end  to  my  prosperity,  and  to  «jr    i 
it  was  well  I  had  played  the  good  liousewlfc 
saved  something  while  he  was  alive,  for  I  bd<^ 
view  of  my  own  living  before  me. 

It  lay  ver)'  heavy  upon  my  mind,  loo,  t) 
had  a  son,  a  fine  lovely  boy,  above  five  year 
and  no  provision  made  for  it,  at  least  llikt  I  • 
of.  With  these  consideration*,  and  •  and  ii 
I  went  hnme  that  evening,  and  began  to  '.'^-i 
with  my<»elf  how  1  should  live,  and  in  what  nooiw 
to  bestow  myself  for  the  residue  of  my  life. 

You   may  be  sure    I  could    not    reUwiili'': 
inquiring  very  quickly  what  w;is  Tiorooic  ••f  h.'. 
and   uot  venturing  togo  <: 
shum  mcttcugers,  till,  after 
longer,  I  found  there  was  In  i- 
he  wu*   still  very  ill ;  then    I    n 
anymore  to  thi^ ''""■••     "  ■  ■ 
learnt  in   the   ii' 
hou.^e,  and  then 

I  made  no  doubi  thcu  but   ihiit  1  . 
hear  of  him,  and  l">K-im  to <-onif«»rt  my- 
circunis;ittn>'t?»  Ln 
with  much  sui|u 
two    monlhit  uiiu  ....,.;  ., 
recovered,  he  was  none  int' 
air,  and  for  the  L>ettcr  rcc<"  ■ 
per.     After  this  it  was  yet   tn>> 
and  then  I  understood  he  wn«  < 
house  agiu'n.  but  still  I  hea>  ' 

I  hud  written  several    ki 
rected  them  as  usual,  but 
them  hod  been  called  for,  ; 
wrote  Again  in  a  more  press 
and  in  one  of  them  let  him 
forced  to  wait  on  him  m\  ^ 
circumstances,    the     rent    ■ 
and  the   proiisiou  for  the  ' 
own  deplor.nbic  condition,  d-   . . .  . . 
after  his  most  solenm  engtigcmcnl   i<< 
of  and  provide  for  me.    I  took   a  r 
letter,  and   finding  it   lay  at    ih 
month,  and  was  not  called  for,  I 
have  the  copy  of  it  put  into  hiii  i-^n 
cotfee-hnu<ie,  where    I  hod  by  inquir; 
used  to  go. 

This  letter  forced  an  answer  frcw  hi" 
though    I    found    1  wim  tn    bo   abMort".  ■ 
found  he  had  sent  a  letter  to  m«t  umteUairW- 
desiring  nic  to  go  down  to  tlu<  Both  a^o.  ^ 
contents  I  shall  come  (o  prcsvtitiy. 


It  (•  true  that  ui:!«.-bcdf  aw  thu  limeA   whoii 

rpondcnce  as  this  u  looked  on  with  dif- 

'  itununce,  and  seen  with  other  eyos  than 

-u]  with,  or  than  they  appoari-d  with  be- 

ire.    My  lover  had  been  at  llie  Rated  of  death,  at 

Itfae  *cr)'  brink  of  elcniity;  and  it  iieeDDghad  been 

rk  with  it  due  remorse,  and  with  sod  reflections 

■  upon   his  past  life  of  gallantry  and  levity;  and 

•uiODg  the   rest,  this    crimioul   correspondeuce 

with  me,  which  wns  neither  more  or  less  than  a 

long  coutinucd  life  of  adultery  bad  represented 

I  ilj«lf,  OS  it   really  vrna,  and   not  as  it  had  been 

'  fbmierly  thought  by  him  to  be,  and   be  looked 

Upon  it  Dovr  writh  a  just  and  a  rcligiout  abhor- 

i«oc«. 

I  cannot  but  obsene  alio,  and  leave  it  for  the 

I  direction   of  my  sex    iu    such  cases  of  pleasure.  \ 

that  nbenever  sincere  repentance  succeeds  such 

i  a  crime   as  ihis,  there    never   fails  to  attend  a 

hatred  of  the  objei;t ;  iu)d  the  more  the  aifcctiou 

nugbt  scent  to  be  before,  the  hatred  will  be  the 

more  in  prD|H)ruon.     It  will  alivayt  be  so,  indeed 

it  coo  be  no  otherwise :  for  there  cannot  be  a  true 

f  and   sincere  abhorrence  of  the  ofTl-occ  and  the 

'  love  to  the  cause  of  it  remain,  there  will  with  an 

abliorreiicc  of  the  lin  b«  found  a  dete»tatioii  of 

the  fcUow sinner:  you  can  expect  no  other. 

I  found  it  BO  here,  thou^li  |40od  manners  and 
jiutioe  in  this  gentleman  kept  him  from  carry- 
ing it  to  any  extreme  ;  but  the  short  history  of 
hi*  part  in  this  aflkir  was  tikus  ;  he  perceived  by 
my  lost  letter,  and  by  all  the  rest,  wliich  he  went 
lor  after,  that  I  was  not  gone  to  the  Bath,  and 
that  his  Gnct  letter  bad  not  come  to  my  band. 
upon  which  he  writes  me  this  following : 
"  Madam, 
**  I  aw  iurpri^d  that  my  letter,  dated  the  Ath 
of  ta»t  month,  did  not  come  to  your  hand ;  I 
giTc  you  my  word  it  was  delivered  at  your  lodg- 
Ut^  and  to  the  hands  of  your  maid. 

"  1  need  not  acquaint  you  with  what  has  been 
my  condition   for  sonic  time   post,  and  how    I 
have  been  at  the  edge  of  the  grave :  I  am,  by  the 
uiic>i()ectcd  and  undeserved  mercy  of  heaven,  re- 
stored ai^in.     In  the  condition  I   have  been  in, 
cannot   be   strange  to  you  that  our   unhappy 
spoodence  has  not   been  the   least  of   liie  . 
whicit  Lay  upon  my  conscience  ;    I  need 
roo  more,  those  things  ttiat  must  be  repented  | 
,  oust  be  also  reformed.  ' 

"  I  wish  yoD  woul<l  think  of  going  back  to  the 
Bath,  I  inclose  you  here  u  bill  for  50/.  for  clearing 
yourself  at  \our  lodgin$;»,  and  carrying  you  down, 
and  ^-'  '■  "  ■']  be  no  surprise  to  you  to  add,  that 
on   I  it    only,   and   not  for  any  ofTcncc 

givr<i  'Hir  side,  I  can  see  you  no  more.    I 

will  uute  due  ei\TC  of  the  child  ;  leave  him  where 
h«  is,  or  take  him  with  you,  as  you  pTeuae.  I 
wish  you  the  like  reOe«.tious,  nnd  that  they  may 
b«  to  your  advantage.     I  am,"  inc. 

I  was  struck  with  this  letter  as  with  a  thousand 
wounds  ;  the  reproaches  of  my  own  conscience 
were  such  OS  I  cannot  express,  for  I  was  not 
blind  to  my  own  rrime;  and  1  reflected  that  I 
Diight  with'  less  cfTence  have  continued  with  my 
brother,  and  lived  with  him  as  n  wife,  since  there 
vr^ii  no  crime  in   our   marriage  on   that   score, 

I  neither  of  us  knowing  it. 
But  I  never  once  roflerled  <lin(  1  wax  all  this 
while  a  married  woman,  a  wife  to  Mr the 
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linen  draper,  who,  though  he  tiad  left  me  by  llie 
necessity  of  bis  circum&tances,  had  no  puMcr  to 
discharge  me  from  ttio  niurriage  eontnict  \vliieh 
was  between  us,  or  to  give  me  a  legal  liberty  to 
marry  again  ;  so  that  I  had  been  no  less  than  a 
whore  and  an  adaltress  all  this  while ;  1  then 
reproached  myself  with  the  liberties  I  had  token, 
and  how  I  had  been  a  snare  to  this  gentlrmjui, 
a»d  that,  indeed,  I  was  principal  in  the  crime ; 
that  now  he  was  mercifully  i^natched  out  of  the 
gulph  by  a  convincin)^  work  U(Hin  his  mind,  but 
that  I  was  left  as  if  1  was  forsaken  of  God's 
grace,  and  abandoned  by  heaven  (o  a  continuing . 
in  my  wicJiedness. 

Under  these  reflections  I  continued  very  pen* 
sivc  and  sad  for  near  a  month,  and  did  not  go 
doirn  to  the  Bath,  having  no  iochnalion  to  b« 
with  the  woman  who  I  was  with  btefore ;  lest,  as 
I  thought,  she  should  prompt  mc  to  some  wicked 
course  of  life  again,  as  she  had  done  ;  and  be- 
sides, I  was  very  loath  she  should  know  I  was  cast 
off  as  above. 

And  now  I  was  greatly  perplexed  about  my 
little  boy ;  it  was  death  to  me  to  part  with  the 
child,  aod  yet  when  I  remembered  the  danger  of 
being  one  time  or  otlicr  left  with  him  to  krpp, 
without  a  maintenance  to  support  bim,  I  then 
resolved  to  leave  bim  where  he  was  ;  but  then  I 
concluded  also  to  t)c  near  him  myself  too,  that 
1  might  have  the  satiafaction  of  seeing  him  with- 
out the  care  of  providing  for  him. 

I  sent  my  geiiUcman  a  short  letter  thereforow 
that  I  had  obeyml  his  orders  in  all  things  but 
tttat  of  going  back  to  the  Both,  which  1  could 
not  think  of  for  many  reasonn.  That,  however, 
parting  from  him  was  a  wound  to  me  that  I 
could  never  recover,  and  yet  that  I  was  fully  sa- 
tisfied lii^  rcOcctioui  were  just,  and  would  be 
very  far  from  desiring  to  obstruct  his  reforiiiotioo 
or  repentance. 

Then  I  represented  my  own  circumstances 
to  him  in  the  mo:st  moving  terms  that  I  was  able. 
I  tuld  him  that  that  tliuse  unhappy  distresMS 
which  first  moved  hini  to  a  generous  and  un 
honest  friendship  for  mc,  would,  I  hoped,  move 
him  to  a  little  cohccin  for  mc  now;  thou^rli  the 
criminal  part  of  our  correspondence,  wliich  I 
believed  neither  of  us  intended  to  fall  into  at  that 
time,  was  broken  off;  th&t  I  desirid  to  repeot  as 
sincerely  as  he  had  done,  but  entreated  him  to 
put  mc  in  some  condition,  that  I  mi^ht  nut  be 
exposed  to  the  temptations  which  the  devil  never 
fails  to  excite  us  to,  from  the  frightful  probpect 
nf  poverty  and  distress  ;  and  if  he  had  the  least 
apprehensions  of  my  being  troublesome  to  him, 
I  begged  he  would  put  me  in  a  posture  to  go 
back  to  my  mother  in  Virginia,  from  whence  he 
iinfvt  I  came,  and  that  would  put  an  end  to  all 
his  fears  on  that  account.  I  concluded,  that  if 
I  lie  would  send  me  fifty  more  to  facilitate  my 
going  away,  1  would  send  him  back  a  geoerul  re- 
leaie,  and  would  promise  never  to  disturb  him 
more  with  any  importunities;  unless  it  were  to 
hcarof  the  well-doing  of  the  cliild,  who,  if  1  fuunJ 
my  mother  living,  and  my  oircnmstances  able,  I 
would  send  for  to  come  over  to  me,  and  take  him 
also  cflcctualiy  rlT his  hands. 

This  was,  indeed,  all  a  cheat  thus  far,  viz. 
thnt  I  had  no  inieotion  to  go  to  Virginia,  as  l!>e 
account  of  my  former  affairs  there  may  convince 
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anybody  oft  but  the  butineu  wa»  to  ^tthislut 
fifty  pounds  of  him,  If  potiible,  knowing  well 
enough  it  would  be  the  lost  penny  I  was  ever  to 
expect. 

However,  the  arg:umpni  I  used,  namely,  of 
giving  him  a  general  relense,  and  never  troubling 
hjo;  any  more,  prevailed  effectually  with  him,  and 
h«  icnt  mc  a  bill  for  the  money  by  a  person  who 
brought  with  him  a  general  reieusefor  mo  to  ugn, 
and  which  I  frankly  signed,  and  reoeired  the 
money  j  and  thua,  though  full  aore  against  my 
will,  u  final  end  was  put  to  thisaflatr. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  reflect  upon  the  un- 
happy consequence  of  too  great  freedoms  be- 
tween pereooB  situated  as  we  were,  upon  the 
prolence  of  innocent  intentions,  love  of  friend. 
Mp,  axid  the  tike ;  for  the  flesh  has  generally  so 
great  a  gharc  In  those  friendships,  that  it  is  great 
odd*  but  inclination  prevails  at  last  over  the  mo«t 
sol«raa  resolutions ;  and  that  vice  brciils  in  at 
the  breaches  of  decency,  which  really  innocent 
friendship  ought  to  preserve  with  the  greatest 
■triclness  :  but  I  leave  the  readers  of  these 
things  to  their  own  just  reflections,  whicli  they 
will  be  more  able  to  make  effbctual  than  I,  who 
•o  s<x)n  forgot  myself,  and  am  therefore  but  a  very 
IndifTerent  monitor. 

I  was  now  a  single  per«oa  again,  as  I  may  call 
myself;  1  was  loosed  from  all  the  obligations  cither 
of  wedlock  or  mistress-sbip  in  the  world ;  except 
my  hu&band  the  linen-draper,  who  I  having  not 
now  heard  from  in  almost  fifteen  years,  nobody 
ootild  blame  me  for  thinking  myself  entirely  freed 
from. 

I  DOW  began  to  cost  up  my  accounts ;  I  had 
by  many  letters,  ond  much  importunity,  and  with 
the  interccssiim  of  my  mother  too,  I  bud  a  se- 
cond return  of  some  goods  from  my  brother,  as 
I  now  cull  him,  in  Virginia,  to  make  up  the  da- 
mage of  the  cargo  I  brought  away  wtthmc,  and 
this  too  was  upon  the  condition  of  my  sealing  a 
general  release  to  him,  and  to  send  it  him  by  his 
correspondent  at  Bristol,  which  though  1  thought 
hard  of,  yet  1  was  obliged  to  promise  to  do. 
However,  I  managed  to  well  in  this  caao,  that  I 
got  my  goods  uway  before  the  release  was  signed, 
and  then  I  always  found  something  or  other  to 
My  to  evade  the  thing,  and  to  put  olT  the  sign- 
ing it  at  .-dl  -,  till  at  length  1  pretended  I  must 
write  to  my  urother,  and  have  his  answer,  be- 
fore I  could  do  it. 

Including  this  recniit,  and  before  I  got  the 
last  fifty.  1  found  my  strengrth  to  amount,  put 
all  together,  to  about  400/.,  »o  that  with  that  1 
had  above  4.^)1.  I  hod  saved  about  UX)i.  more, 
but  I  met  with  a  disaster  with  that,  which  was 
this,  that  a  goldsmith  in  whose  hands  I  had 
tmstcd  it,  broke,  so  1  lost  701.  of  my  money, 
the  m.-in'ft  composition  not  making  above  301. 
out  of  this  lOiVl  I  had  a  little  plate,  but  not 
much,  and  was  well  enough  stocked  for  clothca 
and  linen. 

With  this  stock  1  had  t)»e  world  to  begin 
again  -,  but  you  ore  to  consider  that  T  was  not 
now  the  tome  woman  as  when  I  lived  at  KcdrifT; 
for  first  of  all  I  was  near  twenty  years  older,  and 
Md  nut  look  the  better  for  my  age,  nor  for  my 
rumMvx  til  ^■irt'illlnand  back  again  ;  and  though  I 
'  tliat  might  set  mc  out  to  odvan- 
I'l  i '.I lilting,  for  that  I  never  stooped  to. 


and  hod  pride  enough  to  think  tbat  I  dM  not 
want  it,  yet  there  would  alwaya  be  aoay  AV- 
fcrence  seen  between  Ave  and  twenty  and  two 
and  forty. 

1  cast  about  innntncrable  ways  for  mf  futifr 
state  of  life,  and  began  to  consider  very  muiomilf 
what  I  should  do,  but  nothing  ofTered  ;  1  looa 
care  to  maJ^e  the  world  take  m«  for  momtOiiag 
more  than  I  was,  and  bad  it  givpn  "■■•  •*">*  I 
waaa  fortune,  and  that  my  estate  vt  n 

hands,  the  last  of  which  was  ver}-  ir  ".x 

of  it  was  as  above.  I  had  no  nrcjwaintMirrL 
which  was  one  of  my  worst  misfortuoM,  nid  llw 
conaequencfl  of  tbat  woa,  1  had  do  wMim.  IC 
least  who  could  advise  and  assist  together ;  aad 
above  all,  I  had  nobody  to  whom  T  eould  in  coafi- 
deticc  commit  the  secret  of  any  drcumataaote  t" 
and  could  depend  upon  for  their  secrecy  aadAitr- 
Uty ;  and  I  found  by  ciperieoce,  that  to  be 
friendless  is  the  worst  condition,  next  to  being  ia 
want,  that  a  woman  can  be  reduced  to.  1  aay  a 
woman,  because  it  is  evident  men  can  bt  tlwir 
own  advisere  and  tbeir  own  directors,  and  kaow 
how  to  work  themselves  out  of  difBcultitd  and 
into  business  b(>ttcr  than  women  ;  but  if  a  wo- 
man  baa  no  friend  to  communicate  her  affsin  U\ 
and  to  advise  and  assist  her,  it  is  ten  to  oae  Vat 
she  is  undone ;  nay,  and  the  more  nwoey  sb* 
has  the  more  danger  she  is  in  of  being  wioagtd 
and  deceived  ;  and  this  was  my  caa«  In  the 
afl'oir  of  the  hundred  pounds  which  1  left  ta  Ac 
hands  of  the  goldsmith  as  above,  whoae  credK.  b 
seems,  wot  npon  the  ebb  before ;  hut  I  that 
no  knowledge  of  things,  and  nobody  to 
with,  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  so  lost  my 

When  a  wnnmu  is  thus  leil  desolate  and 
council,  she  is  just  like  a  bag  of  money  or  a. 
dropped  on  tlie  highway,  which  {a  a  prey  le 
next  comer.     If  a  man  ot  virtac  and 
principles  happens  to  find  It.  be  wfll 
cried,   and  the  owner  may  come  to  hear  of  K 
neoin;  but  how  many  times  *h->ii  in.'),   -  »v.;..- 
fall  into  the   hinds  that  will 
sctxing   it   for  their  own,  to  . 
come  into  goo<l  hands  ? 

This  was  evidently  my  case,  for  I  WM  nam  a 
loose  unguided  creature,  and  bad  nohthua 
assistance,  no  guide  for  mr  conduct.  I  UKV 
what  1  aimed  at,  and  what  1  w<ini.Arl  bat  fcaan 
nothing  how  to  pursue  the '-.'  t  aaMl 

[  wanted  to  be  placed  in  a  si-i  if  IKfii; 

and  had  I   happened  to  meet  tviih  a  sober  KVa<< 
husband,  I  should  have  been  aa  faJthlul  and  trim 

a  wife  to  him  aa  virtue  it»elf  /■'■■''   '-   -     ' ' 

If  I  had  been  otherwise,  the  \ 

at  the  door  of  necessity,  not  w 

notion;  and  I   understood  too  wr. 

of  it,  what  the  value  of  a  ift'l^vl  I 

any  thing  to   forfeit    tli.  i  ; 

should  have  made  the  I  '  .■  ■  il.-   i  " 

eultics  I  had  pa»s«-'    "  .    ,    _•■  jt   i 

nor  did  I,  in  any  "  -Vi.ii 

wiftr,  give  my  hu.ti  I'wvi 

account  of  my  behavjour. 

But  all  this  was  nothing,  t  fbtnid  bo  i 
ing  prospect ;  I  waited ;  I  lived  rc^nlartv. 
with  as  much  frugality  as  became  my  eve 
stances,  but  nothing  otTered  ;  ootfaiay 
and  the  main  stock  wasted  apaoev 
do  [  knew  not ;  the  terror  of  appmacMofi 
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Uy  hard  upon  my  tpiritB.  I  hod  Mmc  money, 
out  where  to  place  it  I  knew  not,  nor  would  the 
loterest  of  it  maintain  me,  at  least  not  in  London. 

At  length  n  new  scne  opened.  There  wm  in 
tlie  house  where  I  lodged  a  north  countrywoman 
tlut  passed  for  a  gcnllewotnan,  and  nothing  was 
more  frequent  m  her  discourse  than  her  account 
of  the  cheapness  of  provisions,  and  the  easy  way 
of  living  In  her  country  ;  how  plentiful  and  how 
cheap  evcrythinfj  was  ;  what  g-ood  company  they 
kept,  and  the  tike ;  till  at  hist  I  told  her  she 
almost  templed  mc  to  go  and  live  in  her  coun- 
try, for  I  that  was  a  widow,  though  I  had  suffi- 
cient to  live  on,  yet  had  no  way  of  iac'rcttstn)^  it, 
•nd  that  London  was  an  expensive  and  ostrava- 
gut  place;  that  I  found  I  could  not  live  here 
nader  ■  hundred  pounds  a  year,  unless  I  kept 
DO  compoDy.  no  servant,  made  no  appearance, 
aiid  buried  myself  in  privacy,  as  if  I  was  obliged 
to  it  by  necessity. 

I  should  have  observed,  that  she  was  always 
Bade  to  believe,  as  everybody  else  was,  that  I 
wu  a  great  fortune,  or  at  least  that  I  hod 
SOOOt.  or  400(W.,  if  not  more,  and  all  in  my 
own  bonds ;  and  she  was  mighty  sweet  upon 
OM  when  she  thought  mc  inclined  in  the  least  to 

89  lato  her  country,  She  said  she  had  a  sister 
ntd  acar  Livcr|>ool,  that  her  brother  was  a 
emriderable  gentleman  there,  and  had  a  great 
estate  also  in  Ireland ;  thit  she  would  go  down 
there  in  about  two  months,  and  if  1  would  give 
her  my  company  thither,  I  should  be  as  welcome 
as  herself  for  a  month  or  more,  as  1  pleased,  till 
I  should  see  how  1  liked  the  countr}-  ;  and  if  [ 
thought  fit  to  live  there,  she  would  undertake 
they  iroald  take  care,  though  Ibey  did  not  enter- 
tain lodgers  themselves,  to  recommend  me  to 
some  agreeable  fJsmQy,  where  1  should  be  placed 
to  my  contcn 

If  this  woman  had  known  my  real  circum- 
stances, she  would  never  have  laid  so  many 
anarvs,  and  taken  so  many  weary  stcpa,  to  catch 
a  poor  desolate  creature  that  was  good  for  little 
wben  it  was  caut;ht  ;  and,  indeed,  1,  whose  case 
was  almost  desperate,  and  tliought  I  could  not 
be  mnch  worse,  was  not  very  anxious  about 
what  might  befall  m<v  provided  they  did  me  no 
personal  injury ;  so  I  suffered  myself,  thuu|^h  not 
without  a  great  de.il  of  invitation,  and  great  pro- 
fessions of  sincere  friendship  and  real  liindness,  I 
say  I  suRered  myself  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  go 
with  her,  and  accordingly  I  packed  up  my  bag- 
gage, and  put  myself  in  a  posture  for  a  journey, 
though  1  did  not  absolutely  know  whither  I  was 
to  go.  I 

And  now  I  found  myself  in  great  distress ; 
what  little  I  had  in  the  world  was  tdl  in  money,  | 
except  as  before,  a  little  plate,  some  linen,  and ' 
my  clothes  ;  as  for  household  stuiT  1  had  little  ur ' 
none,  for  I  bad  lived  always  in  lodgings ;  but  I . 
bad  not  one  friend  in  the  world  with  whom  to  { 
trust  that  little  I  had,  or  to  direct  mc  how  to ' 
dispose  of  it,  and  this  perplexed  mc  night  and  i 
day.  1  thought  of  the  bank  and  of  the  other  | 
comfNmies  in  London,  but  I  had  no  friend  to  I 
commit  the  management  of  it  to  ;  and  to  keep 
and  carry  about  with  me  bank  bills,  tallies,  orders, 
and  such  things,  I  looked  upon  it  as  unsafe  ;  that 
if  they  were  lost  my  money  was  lost,  and  then  1 1 
waa  uodooe ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  1  might  be ,. 


robbed,  and  perhaps  murdered,  in  a  strange  place 
for  them.  This  perplexed  me  strangely,  and 
what  to  do  I  knew  not. 

It  came  into  my  thoughts  one  morning  that  I 
would  go  to  the  bonk  myself,  where  I  had  oflen 
been  to  receive  the  interest  of  some  bills  1  had, 
which  had  interest  payable  on  them,  and  where 
I  had  found  the  clerk,  to  whom  I  applied  myself, 
very  honest  and  just  to  me,  and  particularly  so 
fair  one  time,  that  when  I  had  mis-told  my 
money  and  taken  less  than  my  due,  and  was 
coming  away,  be  set  me  to  rights  and  gave  me 
the  rest,  which  he  might  have  put  into  his  own 
pocket. 

I  went  to  him  and  represented  my  case  very 
plainly,  and  asked  if  he  would  trouble  himself  to 
be  my  adviser,  who  was  a  poor  friendless  widow 
and  knew  not  what  to  do.  He  told  me,  if  I 
desired  his  opinion  of  anything  within  the  reach 
of  his  business,  he  would  do  his  endeavours  that 
I  should  not  be  wronged,  but  that  he  would  also 
help  me  to  a  good  sober  person  who  was  a  grave 
roan  of  his  acquaintance,  who  was  a  clerk  in 
such  business  too,  though  not  in  their  hou9«!, 
whose  judgment  was  good,  and  whose  honesty  I 
might  depend  upon ;  "  for,"  added  he,  "  I  will 
answer  for  him,  and  for  every  step  he  takes ;  if 
he  wrongs  you,  madam,  of  one  farthing,  it  shall 
lie  at  my  door ;  1  nill  make  it  good ;  and  b« 
delights  to  assist  people  in  such  cases ;  he  does 
it  as  an  act  of  charity." 

I  was  a  little  at  a  stand  at  this  discourse,  tiut 
after  some  pause  I  told  him  1  had  rather  have 
depended  upon  him,  because  I  had  found  him 
honest ;  but  if  that  could  not  be,  I  would  take 
his  recommendation  sooner  than  any  one  else. 
"  1  dare  say,  madam,"  say»  be,  "  that  you  will  be 
as  well  satisfied  with  my  friend  as  with  me.** 
It  seems  he  bad  his  hands  full  of  the  business  of 
the  bank.  I  had  engaged  to  meddle  with  no 
other  business  than  that  of  his  office.  He  added, 
that  his  friend  should  take  nothing  otT  me  for  his 
advice  or  assistance,  and  this  indeed  encou- 
raged me  very  much. 

He  appointed  the  same  evening,  after  the  bank 
was  shut  and  business  over,  for  me  to  meet  him 
and  his  friend ;  and,  indeed,  as  soon  as  i  saw  hl» 
friend,  and  he  began  but  to  talk  of  the  affair,  1 
was  fully  satisiied  that  I  had  a  very  honest  man 
to  deal  with ;  his  countenance  spoke  it,  and  his 
character,  as  I  heard  afterwards,  was  evc^rywbero 
to  good  that  I  had  no  room  for  any  more  doubts 
upon  me. 

After  the  first  meeting,  in  which  I  only  said 
what  I  had  said  before  wo  parted,  and  he  ap- 
pointed me  to  come  the  next  day  to  him,  telling 
me,  I  might  in  the  meantime  satisfy  myself  oi 
him  by  inquiry,  which,  however,  I  knew  not  how 
well  to  do,  having  no  acquaintance  myself. 

Accordingly  1  mK  him  the  next  day,  when  I 
entered  more  freely  with  him  into  my  case  ;  I 
told  him  my  circumstances  at  large;  that  I  was 
a  widow  come  over  from  America,  perfectly  deso- 
late and  friendless  ;  that  I  had  a  little  money,  and 
but  a  little,  and  1  was  almost  distracted  for  fear 
of  losing  it,  having  no  friend  in  the  world  to 
trust  with  the  management  of  it ;  .that  I  was 
going  into  the  north  of  England  to  live  cheap, 
that  my  stock  might  not  waste,  that  I  would 
williqgly  lodge  iny  loaoey  in  the  bank,  but  that 
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1  durst  not  parry  the  bill*  about  me,  and  the 
like,  OS  alw)vo,  ond  bow  to  corretpond  about  il, 
or  with  who.  1  knew  not. 

He  told  me  1  might  lodge  the  money  in  the 
banii  05  an  oceount,  nnd  its  being  entered  in  the 
books  would  ciiiiUc  me  tu  the  money  at  any 
time,  and  if  I  was  in  the  north  I  might  draw  bill& 
on  tiie  cashier,  ond  receive  il  when  1  would;  but 
that  then  it  would  be  esteemed  us  running  cash, 
and  the  bank  would  give  no  interest  for  it ;  thai 
I  might  buy  stock  )vith  it,  and  fo  it  would  lie  in 
store  forme,  but  thut  then,  if  I  wanted  to  dispose 
of  it,  I  must  come  up  to  town  on  purpose  lo 
transfer  it,  and  even  it  would  bo  with  some  diffl- 
tulty  1  should  receive  the  half-yearly  dividend, 
unless  I  was  here  in  person,  or  had  some  friend  I 
could  trust  with  having  the  stock  in  his  name  to 
do  it  for  me,  and  that  would  have  the  same  diffi- 
culty in  it  OS  before  ;  auil  with  thut  he  looked 
hard  at  mo  and  smiled  a  little.  At  last,  says  he, 
"  Why  do  you  not  get  a  head  steward,  modatu,  that 
n»ay  take  you  and  your  money  together  into 
ki^eping',  and  then  you  would  have  the  trouble 
taken  utFymir  bands?" 

"  Ay,  sir,  and  the  money  too  it  may  be,"  said 
1,  "  for  truly  I  And  the  hazard  that  way  is  as 
much  as  it  is  the  other  way  ;"  but  I  remember,  1 
said,  secretly  to  myself,  1  wish  you  would  ask  me 
the  question  fairly,  I  would  consider  very  seriously 
on  it  before  1  said  no. 

He  went  ou  a  good  way  with  mo,  and  I  thought 
once  or  twice  he  was  in  corwcst,  but  to  my  real 
affllrtinn.  I  found  ot  lust  he  had  a  wife :  but 
when  he  owned  he  had  a  wife  he  shook  his  head, 
and  said,  with  some  concern,  that  indeed  he  had 
a  wife  and  no  wife.  I  began  to  think  he  had 
bern  in  the  condition  of  my  late  lover,  and  that 
his  wife  hud  been  distempered,  or  lunatic,  or  some 
such  thing.  Ho»vcvcr,  we  hnd  not  much  more 
discourse  nt  that  lime,  but  he  told  rac  he  was  in 
too  much  hurry  of  bu.<iiness  thin,  but  that  if  1 
vrould  come  home  to  his  house  after  their  busi- 
ness was  over,  he  would  by  that  time  consider 
what  might  be  done  for  me,  to  put  my  offairs  in  a 
posture  of  security.  1  told  him  I  would  come, 
and  desired  to  know  where  he  hved.  He  gave 
Tue  a  direction  in  writing,  and  when  he  gave  it 
me  ho  read  it  to  me,  and  said,  "  There  it  is, 
inadam,  if  you  dare  trust  yourself  with  me." 

"  Ves,  sir,"  fciiJ  I,  "  I  believe  I  may  venture 
to  trust  you  with  myself,  for  you  have  a  wife  you 
say,  and  I  do  not  wont  a  husband ;  besides,  I 
dare  trust  you  with  my  money,  which  is  all  I 
hnve  in  the  world,  and  if  that  were  gone,  1  might 
trust  myself  anywhere." 

He  said  sonic  things  in  jest  that  were  very 
handsome  and  mannerly,  and  would  have  pleased 
rae  very  well  if  they  had  been  in  earnest ;  but 
that  passed  over,  I  took  tlic  directions,  and  ap- 
pointed to  attend  him  at  his  house  at  seven 
o'clock  the  same  evening. 

When  I  came  ho  made  several  proposals  for 
my  placing  my  money  in  the  bauk,  in  order  to 
my  iiaving  interest  for  it  -,  but  still  some  difTi- 
culty  Or  other  came  in  the  way,  which  be 
objected  os  not  safe  ;  nnd  I  found  such  a  sincere 
disiutcrcstc4  hcuiesty  in  him,  that  I  bc;riin  to 
muse  with  mvsolf,  that  I  had  certainly  found  the 
honest  man  1  wunted,  and  that  1  could  never 
put  loyelf    into  brttor  hands;    so  I  told  him 
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with  a  great  deal  of  frankness,  that  ]  had  unt 
met  with  man  or  woman  jet  that  I  CAuld  trail, 
or  in  whom  I  could  think  myself  safe,  but  thtt  T 
saw  he  was  so  disinterestedly  concerned  fur  m) 
safety,  that  1  said  I  would  freely  trust  him  \wih 
the  iiianagemont  of  that  little  I  h.id.  if  lie  noM 
accept  to  be  steward  for  a  poor  widow  that  cuuTd 
give  him  no  salary. 

He  smiled,  and  standing  up  with  great  renjicci, 
saluted  me.     He  told  me  he  could  tmt  but  t.ik* 
it  very  kindly  that  1  had  eo  giK>d  an  0(    :; 
him ;  that  ho  would  not  deceive  mc  . 
would  do  anythiug  in  his  power  to  serv  r 
expect  no  salary;  hut  that  he  could  m 
means  a<;cept  of  a  trust,  that  it  mi>:ht  I 
lo  hn   suspected  of  self-interest,   and    tlut  if  I 
should  die    he  might  have  disputes  with  niy 
executors,    which   he  should   be  very  loutli  l« 
encumber  hrniiicif  with. 

t  told  him  if  those  were  all  his  objiwtin^s  I 
would  soon  remove  them,  and  convince  hini  Hut 
there  was  not  the  least  room  for  any  difRtiillj ; 
for  that,  first,  as  for  suspecting  him.  If  i vir  1 
should  do  it,  now  tvos  the  tin>e  to  suspcf  t  hltn, 
and  not  put  the  trust  into  liis  hands,  and  wbct>- 
evcr  I  did  suspect  him,  he  could  but  throw  it  up 
then  and  refuse  to  go  any  farther.  Then,  as  to 
executors,  t  assured  him  1  iiad  no  heirs,  nor  nny 
relations  in  England,  and  I  would  have  nrithrr 
heirs  or  executors  but  himself,  iirlrss  I  slwulil 
alter  my  condition  before  I  died,  and  then  hi» 
trust  and  trouble  should  cease  together,  which, 
however,  I  had  no  prospect  of  yet ;  but  1  loW 
him,  if  I  died  as  I  was,  it  should'be  oil  his  own, 
and  he  would  de^ierve  it  by  being  so  faithful  lu 
me  as  I  was  satisfied  he  would  be. 

He  changed  his  countenance  at  this  dlscoun", 
and  asked  me  how  I  came  to  hove  so  muf-hcort'l 
will  for  him,  and  looking  very  much  plcMi'li 
said,  he  might  very  lawf\illy  wish  he  woi  a  tifljli! 
man  for  my  soke. 

I  smiled  and  told  him,  that  as  he  was 
olTcr  could  have  no  design  upon  him  in  i' 
wish  as  he  did  was  not  to  be  allnweo,  >^    •'■ 
criminal  to  his  wife. 

He  told  mo  I  was  wronj ;  "  for,"  v\n  hr. 
"  madam,  as  I  said  before,  I  have  a  « ifc  and  «« 
wife,  and  it  ivould  be  no  sin  to  mc  to  w«li  hrr 
hanged,  if  that  were  all." 

"  1  know  nothing  of  your  clrcumstancff  <liai 
way,  sir,"  snid  I ;  "  but  it  cannot  be  innoctfll  t? 
wish  your  wife  dead." 

*"  1  tell  you,"  says  he  again,  "•  ."iho  Is  t  <•* 
and  no  wife  ;  you  do  not  know  what  t  on,  Of 
what  vhe  is." 

'•That  is  true,"  said    I,  "sir,  I  do  i  '  '■"■'" 
what  you  ore;   but  1  believe  you  to  tu-  . 
man,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  all  niy  c 
in  yoti." 

"  Well,  well,"  says  he,  "  nnd  so  I  am,  1  H*- 
too,  but  I  am  something  else  too,  niir 
says  he,  "  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  nm  i 
and  she  is  a  whore."     He  spok»<  ii  ■'•  ■ 
jest,  but  it  woswith  such  an  awki 
t  perceived  it  was  what  stnek  vc; 
and  he  looked  dismally  when  he  said  iL 

"  That  alters  the  case  indeed,  sir."  sa'hI  L  •!» 

to  that  part  you  wcrr        '  '        '    -^M 

you  know  may  be  un  "'• 

alter  that  case  at  all.  ,        1 1, 
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"»inco  >ouT  wife  Is  io  ili»lioni-st  to  von,  )oa  arc 
too  hunt-st  Io  her  to  ow-u  Kit  for  your  wife; 
but  tltiil."  said  I,  "is  what  1  have  nuthiug  to  do 
with." 

**  Nay."  wy»  he,  "  I  do  think  to  clear  my  liantb 
of  her.  fur,  to  be  plain  with  yon,  madam,"  added 
be.  "  I  am  no  contented  cuckold  neither ;  on  the 
other  hand,  I  o^ure  you  it  provokes  mo  to  the 
highest  degree,  but  1  c&nnot  help  tnysclf ;  she 
thut  Mrill  be  a  whore,  will  be  a  whore." 

1  Waived  the  discourse,  and  bei^an  to  talk  of  my 
botioeu,  but  I  found  he  could  not  have  done 
with  it,  M  I  let  him  aJone,  and  he  went  on  to 
(dl  me  all  the  circumstances  of  his  case,  too 
long  to  relate  here  particularly,  that  ha«in(r  been 
•biWKt  out  of  England  some  time  before  he  came 
to  tiM  post  he  was  in,  the  had  hod  two  children 
ia  tba  metntiinc  by  an  ofliRer  of  the  army ;  and 
that  when  he  come  to  England,  and,  upon  her 
flubmiasion,  took  her  aj^n,  and  maintained  her 
very  well,  yet  she  ran  away  from  him  with  a 
linen- draper's  apprentice  ;  robb<_>d  tiim  of  what 
•he  cOttkJ  come  at,  and  continued  to  live  from  him 
■tili;  "to  ih^t,  madam,"  says  he,  "she  is  a 
wliore  not  by  necesaity,  which  is  the  common 
bait  of  your  sex,  but  by  inclination,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  vice." 

W' "  '  •  Miim,  and  wished  him  well  rid  of 
l»cr,  ;ild  have  talked  of  my  bu.sincss, 

but  it I  do;  at  last  he  looks  steadily  at 

me,  **  Look  you,  miutam,"  says  he,  "  you  came  to 
w9(  advice  of  me,  and  i  will  serve  you  as  faith- 
ftilly  as  If  you  were  my  own  sister ;  but  I  must 
turn  the  tabloA,  since  jou  oblige  me  to  do  it,  and 
.ir-i  ?o  friendly  to  rau,  and  I  think  I  must  ask 

I  H-e  of  you:  tell  nie  what  must  a  poor  abused 
IciImw  do  witJi  a  whore?  What  can  I  do  to  do 
wytelf  juttivD  upon  her  ?" 

"  .\las !  sir,"  jays  I,  "It  is  a  case  too  nice 
(i>r  me  to  advise  In.  but  It  seems  she  is  run 
A»iiy  from  you.  %o  you  arc  rid  of  her  fairly  ;  what 
fv>t  (letire  more  ?" 

%7,  the  it  gone  indeed,"  said  he,  "but  I 

it  dear  of  her  for  all  tlmt." 

That's  true."  says  I ;  ••  she  may  indeed  run 

into  dfhc.  but  the  law  hat  furnished  you 

'•h  '  '  prevent  that  alto  i  you  may  cry 

T'.  y  call  it." 

•■  Nv,.  i..,,  5,i>s!jc.  "that  Is  not  the  case;  I 
kavo  taken  care  of  all  that,  'tis  not  that  pftrt  t 
npeok  of,  but  1  would  be  rid  of  her,  that  I  might 
marry  ajcain." 

"  Well,  sir,"  tays  I,  "  then  yoa  most  divorce 
'  '      'I  can  prove  what  you  say,  you  may 

--'•t  that  done,  ana  then,   I  suppose, 

Tliai  it  very  tcdioiu  and  npentive."  lays 

'  Why,"  says  I.  "  if  you  can  get  any  woman 

like  to  take  your  word,  I  suppose  your  wife 

'  dispute  their  liberty  with  you  that  the 

sayt  he,  "but  it  would   be  hard  to 

^hriag  an  botunt  woman  to  do  that ;  and  for  the 

thrr  sort."  ^^^.-%  he.  "  I  have  hud  enough  of  her 

t»y  more  whores." 

h  II   me  presently,    I   would  hnve 

I'r  v>ii!  '■      ■'      ''  my  heart,  if  you  had 

^      ,  wkiid  nje  tl.  but  that  was  to  my- 

"adfi  to  him  I  nj    _ ..         jy,  you  ibut  the  door 


against  any  honest  woman  accepting  you,  fur  ynu 
condemn  oil  that  I  should  venture  upoti  you  til 
once,  and  conclude,  that  really,  a  woman  that 
takes  you  now,  cannot  be  honest." 

"  Why,"  says  he,  "  I  wish  you  would  satisfy 
me  that  an  honest  woman  would  take  me,  I 
would  venture  it,"  and  then  turns  short  trpon 
mo,  "will  you  take  me,  madam?" 

"  That  is  not  n  fair  question,"  soys  I,  "aflcr 
what  you  have  said ;  however,  lest  you  should 
think  i  wait  only  for  a  recantation  of  it,  I  shall 
answer  you  plainly,  no,  not  I ;  my  business  is  of 
another  kind  with  you,  and  I  did  not  expect  you 
Would  have  turned  my  serious  application  to 
you  in  my  own  distracted  case  into  a  comedy." 

"  Why,  mudam,"  says  he,  '*  my  case  it  as  dis- 
tracted at  yourt  can  be,  and  [  stand  In  at  much 
need  of  advice  as  you  do,  for  I  think,  if  I  hiive  not 
relief  somewhere,  I  shall  be  mad  myself,  oiid  I 
know  not  what  course  to  lake,  I  protest  to 
you." 

"  Why,  sir,"  tart  I,  "  it  Is  easier  to  rive  ad. 
vice  in  your  cote,  much  easier  than  It  is  In 
mine." 

"  Speak  then."  soys  he,  "  J  beg  of  yoa,  for 
now  you  encourage  me." 

"  Why,"  .says  I,  "  if  your  case  u  so  plain  u 
you  say  it  is,  you  mny  be  lej^ally  divorced,  and 
then  you  m.iy  find  honest  womm  enough  to  ack 
the  queiition  of  fairly  ;  the  sex  is  not  so  scarce 
that  you  can  wont  a  wife." 

"  Well  then,"  said  he,  "  I  am  in  earnest,  I  will 
take  your  advice  ;  but  shall  I  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion seriously  beforehnnd  ?" 

"  Any  question."  said  I,  "  but  that  you  did  be- 
fore." 

"  No,  that  answer  will  not  do,"  said  he,  '*  for, 
in  short,  that  is  the  question  I  shall  ask." 

"  You  may  ask  what  question  you  please ; 
but  you  have  my  answer  to  that  already.  Bc^ 
sides,  sir,"  said  I,  "  can  you  think  so  ill  of  nic  as. 
that  I  would  ^ive  any  answer  to  such  a  question 
beforehand  ?  Can  any  woman  olive  believe  you 
in  earnest,  or  think  you  desi^  anything  but  to 
banter  her  ?" 

"  Well,  well."  says  he,  "  I  do  not  b&nter  yoM  ; 
I  am  in  earnest  :  consider  of  it." 

**  But,  sir,"  says  F,  a  little  gravely,  "  tcame  to 
you  about  my  own  business ;  I  beg  of  you  let  nu 
know  what  you  will  advise  me  to  do  ?" 

••  F  will  be  prepared,"  says  he,  "  against  you 
come  again." 

"  Nay,"  tayt  I,  "  you  have  forbid  my  eombig 
any  more." 

"  W'hy  so,"  stdd  be,  and  looked  a  little  sur- 
priied. 

"  Bocautc,"  said  F.  "  you  rannot  expect  I 
thould  visit  you  oo  the  account  you  talk  of. " 

"  Well,"  says  he,  "you  shall  tironiinc  me  to 
come  again,  however,  and  I  will  not  say  any 
more  of  it  till  F  have  gotten  the  divorce,  but  I 
desire  you  will  preporo  to  be  better  conditioned 
when  that  is  done,  for  you  shall  be  the  wuiiuui, 
or  F  will  not  be  divorced  at  all.  WTjy,  I  owe  it 
to  yonr  unlooked-for  kindneM,  if  it  were  to  no- 
thing else,  hut  1  have  other  reasons  too." 

He  could  not  have  said  anything  in  tlic  world 
that  pleased  me  better;  however,  F  know  that 
the  wuy  to  nccure  him  waste  si,ind  otT  nhilr  iho 
thing  wot  10  remote  aa  it  appeared  to  be,  and 
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that  it  wu  tine  enoagh  to  accept  of  it  when  he 
via  able  to  perform  it ;  ao  I  said  very  rvspectfullj 
to  him  it  waa  time  ei>ou|rh  to  consider  of  theae 
thiDgf  when  be  was  in  a  condition  to  talli  of 
tbam  :  in  the  meantime  I  told  bim  I  waa  going 
a  great  way  from  him,  and  b«  would  find  obj«ct» 
CAongh  to  pleaaa  him  better.  We  brolu;  off  here 
for  tbo  greacBt,  and  he  made  me  promiae  him  to 
come  again  the  nut  day  for  hia  reaolutions 
upon  my  own  boiineiia,  which  after  loroe  press- 
ing I  did ;  though,  had  he  leen  farther  into  me,  I 
wanted  no  prcating  on  that  account. 

I  came  the  next  evening  accordingly,  and 
brought  my  maid  with  me,  to  let  him  ace  that  [ 
kept  a  maid,  but  I  sent  her  away  a8  Kion  ai  [ 
waa  gone  in.  He  would  have  had  me  let  the 
maid  have  stayed,  but  I  would  not,  but  ordered 
her  to  come  for  me  again  about  nine  o'docli ;  but 
he  forbid  that,  and  told  me  he  would  aee  me  aafe 
home  bimwir,  which  I  wo*  not  very  well  pleased 
with,  (uppocing  that  he  might  do  that  to  inquire 
into  my  character  and  circuinitanoes. 

However,  I  ventured  that ;  for  all  Diat  the 
people  there  or  thereabout  knew  of  me  waa  to 
my  Mlvantage,  and  all  the  character  he  had  of 
me,  after  he  hod  Inquired,  waa,  that  I  waa  a 
woman  of  fortune,  and  that  1  waa  a  very  modest, 
fober  body  ;  which,  whether  true  or  not  in  the 
main,  yet  you  may  sec  how  ncccggar)'  it  is  foritll 
women  who  expect  anything  in  the  world  to  pre- 
serve the  character  of  thnir  virtue,  even  when 
perfaopi  they  may  have  lacriUccd  the  thing  ittclf. 

I  found,  and  waa  not  a  little  pleased  with  it, 
that  he  had  provided  a  luppcr  for  me :  I  found 
alfto  he  lived  very  handsomely,  and  had  a  houae 
very  handjoroely  furnished,  alt  which  I  waa  re- 
joiced at  indeed,  for  I  looked  upon  it  aaall  my  own. 

Wc  hod  now  a  second  conference  upon  the 
subject  matter  of  the  lut  conference.  He  laid 
hU  business  very  home  indeed  ;  he  protested  his 
alTcctioD  to  mo,  and  indeed  1  had  no  room  to 
doubt  it.  lie  declared  I  hat  it  began  from  the 
flr«t  moment  I  talked  with  him,  and  long  before 
I  had  mentioned  leaving  my  oflects  with  him. 
\t  is  no  raaltcr  when  it  begun,  thought  I,  if  it 
will  but  hold  it  will  he  well  enough.  He  then 
told  tnc  how  much  the  ofTur  ]  had  mode  of 
trusting  him  with  my  effects,  and  leaving  them 
tc  him,  had  ciipigod  him :  so  I  intended  it 
should,  thought  1,  but  then  I  thought  you  bad 
been  a  single  man  too.  After  wc  hod  supped.  I 
observed  ho  pressed  mc  very  hard  to  drink  two 
or  three  glnases  of  wine,  which,  however,  I  de- 
clined ;  but  drank  one  glass  or  two.  He  then 
said  he  had  a  proj>osiU  to  make  to  me,  which  I 
should  promise  him  I  would  not  take  ill,  if  I 
should  not  grant  it.  I  told  him  I  hoped  he  would 
make  no  di^onouruble  proposal  to  mc,  cspeciully 
in  his  owu  hou«c  ;  and  that  if  it  was  such,  I  de- 
sired he  would  not  propose  it,  that  I  mi^ht  not 
be  obliged  to  offer  any  retentment  to  liim  that 
did  not  berome  the  respect  [  professed  for  him, 
and  the  trust  I  had  placed  in  him  iu  coming  to 
his  bouse :  and  begged  of  him  ho  would  give  me 
lea«c  to  go  away,  and  accordingly  began  to  put 
oa  my  glovea  and  prepare  to  be  gone,  though,  at 
the  aaie  tintc,  1  no  more  intended  it  than  be  in- 
tcad«i  to  let  me. 

Mr'cU,  he  importuned  me  not  to  talk  of  going ; 
hie  asaorcd  me  he  had  no  disfaooourajble  Ibin?  in 


bit  thoughts  aboot  aie,  aad  was  very  far  trMi 
offering  anytldag  to  me  that  was  rtiitinnoairtii. 
and  if  I  tboaght  so»  he  wooM  choow  t*  ay  at 
more  of  it. 

That  part  I  did  not  relish  at  all.  t  UM  Ut 
I  waa  ready  to  hear  any-thtng  he  had  to  say,  i> 
pendiof  that  be  would  say  oothiog  nawasthf  4f 
bimaelt  or  anlU  for  ne  to  hear.  Upoa  ddi  ks 
told  me  his  propoml  was  this. — that  1  w«ai 
marry  him,  thoagh  he  had  not  y«t  nhtaiissii  Ms 
divorce  ^m  the  whore  hia  wiJW  ;  aad  to 
me  that  he  meant  honourably,  he  vroald 
not  to  desire  me  to  live  with  hitn,  or  go  to 
him,  till  the  divorce  was  obtaioedL  My 
said  yes  to  this  offer  at  first  wenl.  boi  It  was 
necessary  to  play  the  hypocrite  a  little  aMra  allh 
him,  so  I  seemed  to  decline  the  motion  with  MaM 
warmth,  and  besides  a  little  condemning  thathsag 
as  unfair,  told  him,  that  such  a  prnrniait  eocddkl 
of  no  signiiicatioa,  but  to  i  nt  imglt  ■■  hllh  li 
great  difficulties ;  for  if  he  shoald  not  at  iMI 
obtain  the  divorce,  yet  we  ooaid  not  diasoltt  llM 
marriage,  neither  could  we  proceed  la  it;  as 
that,  if  he  was  disappointed  in  the  diToree,  I  Mt 
him  to  consider  what  a  condition  we  shoutci  tolb 
be  in. 

In  short,  I  carried  on  the  argnment  of  ainrt 
this  so  far,   that  I  convinced  him  it  w 
proposal  that  liad  any  sense  In  it.  WaH, 
went  from  it  to  another,  aad  that  wai^ 
would  sign  and  seal  a  contract  with  bin. 
lioning  to  marry  him  as   soon   as  the 
waa  obtained,  and  t«  be  void  if  he  could  ao( 
tain  it. 

I  told  him  such  a  thing  was  more  ratiflBM 
than  the  other.  But  as  this  was  th«  flrst  daa 
that  ever  1  could  imagine  him  weak  enoiighla 
be  in  earnest  in  thl>  affair,  I  did  not  choose  to  s(7 
yes  at  first  asking.  1  would  consider  of  it. 

I  played  with  this  lover  as  an  aogtor  dM 
with  a  trout.  1  found  I  had  him  laal  OB  Ito 
hook,  so  I  jested  with  his  near  propoBol. 
put  him  off.  I  tuld  him  he  knew  tittle  tl 
and  bade  him  inquire  about  me ;  1  let  faha 
go  home  with  roe  to  my  lodgings,  though  I 
not  aak  him  to  go  in,  for  I  told  him  it 
decent. 

In  a  word,  I  ventured  to  avoid  tlgniag  a  i 
j  and  the  reason  why  I  did  it  waa.lice^ 
I  lady  that  had  invited  me  to  go  with  bar  hM 
Lancashire   insisted   so   positively  upciD  It,  mi 
promised  me  such  great  fortunes  and  tea  iMp 
there,  that  I  was  tempted  to  go  and  try.    *  Jhm- 
haps,"  said  I,  "  1  may  mend  myself  vety  madkf 
and  then  I  made  no  scruple  of  quiltinp  say  ha* 
nest   citizen,  who   I  was  not  so  macb  la 
Willi  as  not  to  leave  him  for  a  richri.'* 
In  a  word,  I  avoided  signing  the 
but  tuld  him  I  would  go  into  tba  aarth^ 
!>hould  know  where  to  write  to  BM  aatka 
ncss  I  had  cntrusti'il  uith  him  ;  that  I 
him  a   suflicienl  mj  respect  fcr 

for  I  would  leax<  I  had  la  the  < 

in  his  bonds  i  and  1  uoiilii  ilras  far  gita 
word,  that  as  soon  as  he  bad  sued  osit  a 
from  his  first  wife,  if  he  would  scad  laa 
count  of  it,  I  would  come  up  to 
that  then  we  would  talk  acfiotuilr  af  tka  ■ 
It  was  a  base  deaiga  I  went  vkh.  Um(  I 
conCeas,  though  I  was  invited  Usitfacr  wttk  a  ( 
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lUch  wonc  Ui*n  mine  wa«,  as  the  sequel  will 

»er. 
WelL  I  went  with  my  (rieod.  u  I  called  bcr,  into 
Lancainire.  All  the  way  wo  went  the  care«»ed 
ne  with  the  utmost  appearance  of  a  sincere,  ud* 
diMembled  affection ;  treated  me,  except  my 
coActi  hire,  all  the  way ;  and  her  brother  brought 
11  a  jccnilcnuin'a  coach  to  Warrington  to  receive 
^,  tu>  aad  we  were  carried  from  thence  to  Liver- 
Hraool  with  a»  much  cereoiony  as  1  could  desire. 
m^jl^e  were  oUo  eatertaioed  at  a  merchant's  house 
fa  Liverpool  three  or  four  days  very  handsomely. 
I  forbear  to  tell  his  name,  because  of  what  fol- 
lowed. Then  she  told  roe  she  would  carry  me 
to  an  ancle's  house  of  hen,  where  we  should  be 
nobly  entertained.  She  dJd  lo;  her  uncle,  as 
•be  called  him,  sent  a  coach  and  four  horses  for 
uo,  and  we  were  carried  near  forty  miles,  1  know 
Dot  whither. 

Wc  come,  however,  to  a  gentleman's  seal, 

wbero  was  a  oumcrous  family,  a  largo  park,  ex- 

lOMltifaivy  company  indeed^  and  where  she  was 

odDed  couiio.     I  told  her  if  she  had  resolved  to 

log  mc  into  such  company  as  this,  she  should 

Ave  let  me  have  prepaf«d  myself,  and  liave  fur- 

'niahed  myself  with  better  clothes.     The  ladies 

notice  of  that,  and  told  roe  very  genteelly, 

they  did  not  value  people  in  their  country  so 

much  by  their  clothes  as  tboy  did  in  London  ; 

that  Iheir  cousin  had  fully  informed  them   of 

my  quality,  ard  that  I  did  not  want  clothes  to 

t  me  oOr.     In  short,  they  cDtcrtuincd  me  not 

e  what  I  was,  but  like  what  they  thought  I  bad 

CO,  namely,  a  widow,  a  lady  of  a  great  for- 

(uac. 

The  first  discovery  I  made  here  was,  that  the 

fiunily  were  all  Roman  Catholitts,  and  the  cousin 

Nothing  in  the  world  could  behave  better 

me,  and  I  had  all  the  civility  shown  me  that  1 

uld  have  had  if  I  hod  been  of  their  opiaioo. 

ho  truth  is,  I  hod  not  so  much  principle  of  any 

nd  Ok  to  be  nice  in  point  of  religion,  and  1  pre- 

'Atly  learned  to  speak  favourably  of  the  Romish 

'  urch :  particularly.  I  told  them  I  saw  little 

lut  the  prcjudico  of  education  in  oU  the  difler- 

es  that  were  among  Cbriations  about  religion , 

aod  if  it  hod  so  happened  that  my  father  had  been 

a  Roman  Catholic.  1  doubted  not  that  I  should 

have   been  as  well  pleased  with  their    religion 

my  own. 

This  obliged  them  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
1  Was  besieged  day  and  iJght  with  good  com- 
]paoy  and  pleasant  discourse,  to  1   had  two  or 
three  old  ladies  that  lay  at  me  on  the  subject  of 
rdigioD  toa     I  wot  so  complaisant,  that  though 
1  would  not  completely  engage,  yet  I  mode  no 
•cruplfl  to  be  present  at  their  mass,  and  to  oon- 
Ibna  to  all  tbeir  gestures  as  they  showed  me  the 
'  tera ;   but  I  would  not  come  too  cheap,  so 
at  I  only  in  the  main  encouraged    them   lo 
pcct  I  would  turn   Roman   Catholic  if  I  was 
structed   in   the    Catholic   doctrine,   as   they 
lied  it,  and  so  the  matter  rested. 
sUyed  here  about  six  woeks  ;  and  then  my 
Condui-tor  led  me    bock    to  a   counin,-   village  j 
about  six  miles  from  Liverpool,  where  her  bro- 
ther, as  she  called  him,  came  to  visit  mc  in  his 
own  obahot,  and  in  a  very  good  Rgure.  with  two 
itmeo  in  a  good  livery,  and  the  next  thing  was 
make  love  to  me.     As  it  had  happened  to  me, 


one  would  think  I  could  not  have  iM'en  cheated, 
and,  indeed,  I  thought  so  myself^  having  a  sofa 
card  at  home,  which  I  resolved  not  to  quit  unless 
I  oould  mend  myself  very  much.  However,  in 
all  appearance,  this  brother  was  a  match  worth 
listening  to  ;  and  the  least  his  estate  was  valued 
at  was  a  thousand  a  year,  but  the  sister  said  it 
was  worth  fifteen  hundred  a  year,  and  lay  most 
of  it  in  Ireland. 

I,  that  was  a  great  fortune,  and  passed  far  snch, 
was  above  being  asked  bow  much  my  estate  was  t 
and  my  fake  friend,  taking  it  upon  a  foolish 
hearsay,  hod  raised  it  from  five  hundred  to  five 
thousand,  and  by  the  tine  she  came  into  the 
country  she  called  it  flfteea  thousand.  The 
Irishman,  for  such  I  lutdentood  him  to  be,  was 
stark  mad  at  this  bait.  In  short,  he  courted  me, 
made  me  presents,  and  run  in  debt  like  a  mad- 
man for  the  expense*  of  his  equipage  and  of  Us 
I  courtship.  He  hod,  to  give  him  bis  due,  the 
I  appearanoe  of  an  extraordinary  fine  gentleman  ; 
I  be  was  tall,  well-shaped,  and  had  an  extraordi- 
nary address;  talked  as  naturally  of  his  park 
and  his  stables,  of  his  horses,  his  game-keepers, 
bis  woods,  his  tenants,  and  his  servants,  as  if  we 
had  been  in  the  mansion-bouse,  and  1  had  seen 
them  all  about  me. 

He  never  so  much  as  asked  me  about  my  for- 
tune or  estate ;  but  he  assured  roe  that  when  we 
vavae  to  Dublin  he  would  jointure  me  in  six  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year  in  good  Land ;  and  tiiat  be 
would  cuter  into  a  deed  of  settlement,  or  contract 
here,  for  the  performance  of  it. 

This  was  such  language,  indeed,  as  I  bad  not 
been  used  to,  and  I  was  here  beaten  out  of  all 
my  measures.  I  had  a  she  devil  in  my  bosom, 
every  hour  telling  me  how  great  her  brother 
lived.  One  time  she  would  come  for  my  orders, 
how  I  would  have  my  coaches  painted  and  how 
lined;  and  another  time  what  clothes  my  page 
should  wear.  In  short,  my  eyes  were  dazzled,  I 
bad  now  lost  my  power  of  saying  no,  and,  to  cut 
the  story  short,  1  uonscnted  to  be  married ;  but, 
to  be  the  more  private,  we  were  carried  farther 
into  -the  country,  and  married  by  a  Romish 
clergyman,  which  I  was  assured  would  marry 
us  OS  effectually  as  a  church  of  England  (par- 
son. 

I  cannot  say  but  I  hod  some  rejections  in  this 
affair,  upon  the  dishonourable  forsaking  my 
faithful  citizen  ;  who  loved  me  sincerely,  and  who 
was  endeavouring  to  quit  himself  of  a  scandalous 
whore,  by  whom  he  had  been  indeed  barbarously 
used,  and  promised  himself  inGnitc  happincu  in  hu 
new  choice ;  which  choice  was  now  giving  up 
herself  to  another  in  a  roamier  almost  as  scan- 
dalous OS  hers  could  be. 

But  the  glittering  show  of  a  great  estate,  and 
of  fine  things,  which  the  deceived  creature  that 
was  now  ray  deceiver  represented  every  hour  to 
ray  imagination,  hurried  me  away  and  gave  me 
no  time  to  think  of  London,  or  of  anything  there, 
much  less  of  the  obligation  I  had  to  a  person  of 
infinitely  more  real  merit  than  what  was  now 
before  roe. 

But  the  thing  was  done,  I  was  now  in  the  arms 
of  my  new  spouse,  who  appeared  still  the  same 
as  before ;  great  even  to  magnificence,  and 
nothing  less  than  100()l.  a  year  could  support 
the  ordinary  equipage  he  appeared  in. 


After  We  had  bcrn  married  about  a  month  he  I 
b4^an  to  tnlk  of  my  goiog  to  West  Chester,  in 
order  to  embark  for  Ireland.  Howci-er,  he  did 
not  hurry  me,  for  we  stayed  near  three  week* 
lon^r,  and  then  he  sent  to  Chester  for  a.  coarh 
to  meet  ui  at  the  niack  Rock,  as  they  cdllcd  it, 
over  against  Liverpool.  Thither  we  went  in  a 
fine  boat  they  coll  a  pinnace,  with  six  Oiir$,  hiH 
servants,  and  hor&es,  and  baggage  going  in  the 
ferry-boat.  He  mode  his  excuse  to  me,  that  he 
bad  no  aeqiinintancc  at  Cheater,  but  he  would 
go  before  and  get  sonsc  handsome  apartment  for 
me  at  a  private  house.  I  usked  him  how  long 
wc  should  stay  at  Chester?  He  said,  not  at  nil 
any  longer  than  one  night  or  two,  but  he  would 
immediately  hire  a  coach  to  go  to  Holyhead. 
Then  I  told  him  he  should  by  no  means  give 
himself  the  trouble  to  get  private  lodgings  for 
one  night  or  two,  for  that  Chester  being  a  great 
place,  I  made  no  doubt  but  that  there  would  be 
very  good  inn*  and  accommodation  enough ;  so 
we  lodged  nt  an  inn  in  the  West  street,  not  far 
from  the  callicilrul,  I  for^jet  what  sign  it  was  at. 

Here  my  spouse,  talking  of  my  going  to  Ireland, 
nsked  me  if  I  had  no  atl'airs  to  settle  at  London 
ber<'rc  wc  went  off.  I  told  liim  no,  not  of  any 
great  consequence,  but  what  might  be  done  as 
Well  by  letters  from  Dublin.  "*  Miidom,"  says 
h<',  verj-  respect  fully,"  I  suppose  the  greatest  port 
of  your  e&tate,  which  my  sister  tells  me  is  most 
of  in  money  in  the  Bank  of  England,  lies  secure 
enough  ;  but  in  case  it  bo  re<|uired  transferring, 
or  any  way  altering  its  property,  it  might  be 
netie^ary  to  go  up  to  London,  and  settle  those 
things  before  we  went  over. 

I  seemed  to  look  strange  ot  it.  and  told  him  I 

knew  not  what  he  meant ;  that  I  had  no  efiects 

in  the  Bank  of  England   that  I  knew  of,  and  [ 

hoped  he  could  not  guy  that  I  had  ever  tokJ  him 

had. 

'•  No,"  he  said,  "  I  had  not  told  him  so,  but  his 
sister  hud  said  the  greatest  part  of  my  estate  lay 
there.  And  I  only  mentioned  it,  my  dear,"  said 
he,  "that  if  there  was  any  occasion  to  settle  it, 
or  order  anything  about  it,  we  might  not  be 
obliged  to  the  hazard  and  trouble  of  another 
voyage  back  again,"  for,  he  added,  that  he  did  not 
care  to  veuturc  mc  too  much  upon  the  sco. 

I  was  surprised  at  this  talk,  and  began  to 
cODtider  very  seriously  what  the  meaning  of  it 
roust  be;  and  it  presently  occurred  to  me 
that  my  friend,  who  called  him  brother,  had  re- 
preacnted  me  in  colours  which  were  not  my  due  ; 
and  I  thought,  since  it  was  come  to  that  pitch, 
that  I  would  know  the  bottom  of  it  before  I  went 
out  of  England,  oiid  before  I  ^ould  put  myself 
into  I  knew  not  whosfi  bonds,  in  a  strange 
country. 

Upon  this  I  called  his  sister  into  my  chamber 
the  next  mornint;,  and  letting  her  know  the  dis. 
coone  her  brother  and  I  hod  been  upon  the 
evening  before,  I  conjured  her  to  tell  me  what 
she  had  said  to  him,  and  upon  what  foot  it  was 
ttiat  she  had  miide  this  marriage. 

She  owned  that  Mie  hud  told  him  that  I  wm  a 
peat  fortune,  aod  said  that  she  was  told  so  in 
London. 

"  Told  so  !•  aayg  I,  warmly  ;  "  did  1  ever  tell 
you  M?" 

••  No,"  she  laid, "  it  waa  trtie  I  did  not  tell  her  so,  i 
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but  I  had  said  several  limes  that  what  1  had  «a* 
in  my  own  disposal." 

*'  I  did  so,"  returned  I,  very  qnirkly  ottj 
hastily,  "but  I  never  lold  j-ou  I  had  anything 
called  a  fortune,  no,  not  that  I  had  lOOl  ot  t^ 
value  of  ItX)/.  in  the  world ;  and  how  did  h  rok- 
sist  with  my  being  a  fortnnr,"  nM  I,  »  thai 
should  come  here  into  the  north  of  Est 
with  you,  only  upon  the  account  of 
cheap  ?" 

At  these  words,  which  I  tpoke 
si^^hed,  my  husband,  and  her  brother, 
called  Irim,  emne  into  the  room  :  and  1 
him  to  come  and  sit  down,  fur  I  had 
of  moment  to  say  before  them  hotti,  which  lt«i 
absolutely  necessary  be  should  hear. 

He  looked  a  little  disturbed  at  the 
with  which  I  seemed  to  speak    it,  and 
sat  down  by  me,  having  first   shut    the  doer, 
upon  which  1  began,  for  I  was  Tcry  much  prr- 
voked,  and  turning  myetlf  to  bim, 

"  1  am  olVald,"  say*  I,  "  my  dear,"  for  I 
with  kindness  on   his   side,  "that  ynu 
very  great  abuse  put   upon  you,  and  an 
done  you  never  to  be  repaired,  in  your  tni 
me,  which,  however,  as  I  have  L 
it,  I  desire  I  may  be   fairly  acq> 
that  the  blame  may  lie  where  it  uu^^n.. 
nowbcrc  else,  for  I  wash  my  handa  of  tnajfut 

ofit." 

"  What  injury  can  be  done  mo.  my  dor,'" 
says  he,  "  in  marrying  you  ?  I  ho|)o  it  if  to  aj 
honour  and  advantage  cverv'  way." 

"  I  will  soon  explain  it  to  you,"  says  I.  'sal  I 
fear  you  will  have  no  reason  to  think  jvmwU 
well  used.  But  I  will  convince  you.  my  ditr,' 
says  I  again,  "  that  I  have  had  no  hand  ia  it,* 
and  there  I  stopped  awhile. 

He  looked  now  scared  and  wild,  and  brcia,  t 
believe,  to   suspect    whui    '   "         ' 
looking  towards  me,  and  '. 

he  sat  silent,  as  if  to  he<u   :. .  ; 

say  ;  bo  1  went  on. 

"  I  atked  yo*  last  night,"  said  I, 
him,  "  if  ever  i  made  any  booal  la  yen 
estate,  or  ever  lold  you  1  had  «n)  e»tatt 
Bank  of  England,  or  ani-Hht-re  ehe,  tai  yt 
owned  1  had  nut,  aa  is  most  true  ;  ami  I  teat 
you  will  tell  me  here,  before  T"ur  si»ler, 
I  gave  ynu  any  reason  from  me  lo  thiakj 
that  ever  we  had  any  ili«eour«o  nlitml  it ;' 
owned  again  I  had  not;  bn-  li  aft\ 

always  as  n  woman  of  fori  -  dvfcpid 

on  it  that  1  was  so,  and  t;.rvu   ■<..  nasoot^ 
ceived. 

''  I  am  not  inquiring  >et  whether 
been  deceived  or  not,"  said  I ;   "  i 
and  I  too;  but  I   urn  clearitt);   > 
unjust  clidrgH  of  being  cunri m.   i    i- 
you.      I   have   been   now   ;i-l.-f,'   >m' 
ever  I  told  her  of  nnv  f,.r  ,     .      , 
or  gave  her  any  pari  i 
I  never  did.     And  pr.. 
myself  to  her,  "be  so  ju»t   to  me. 
brother,  to  cliarge  me,  if  )ou  ran,  if  er«r  > 
tended  to  you  that  I  had  sn 
had,  should  I  come  down  into  i  \ 

you  on  purpose  to  5par«  that  I....,  .  

live  nheap  ?" 

She  could  not  deny  one  word,  but  mu!  >^ 
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beeu  told  in  Lojidon  thut  I  h.id   n  very 

■rnni  fortinu',  and    that  It  lay  in  the  Bank  of 
Englnivd.  I 

l^  And  now,  dear  sir,"  said  I,  tumfng  myself  to 
rnrw  R>ou9^  again,  "b«  so  just  to  nic  us  to  tull 
who  has  abused  both  yuu  and  nie  so  much 
to  make  you   believe  1   was  a  fortune,  and 
j>t  you  to  court  me  to  this  marrUgo  ?" 
^He  coold  not  speak   a  word,  but  pointed  to 
and  after  soino  more  pause  flew  out  in  the 
it  furious  poMion  that  ever  I  saw  a  man  in 
Ufe  ;    curing   her  and    calling    her   all  the 

Lores  and  hard  names  ho  could  think  of;  and 

^fhnl  she  hod  ruined  him,  declaring  that  she  had 
told  him  I  hod  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  and  that 
■he  was  to  have  five  hundred  pounds  of  him  for 
iring  this  mutch  for  him.  He  then  added, 
rcting  his  speech  to  me,  that  she  was  no 
*cr  of  his,  bat  had  been  his  whore  for  two 
before ;  that  she  had  hud  one  hundred 
'^^ouutls  of  him  in  part  of  this  bargain,  and  that 
be  was  utterly  undone  if  things  were  as  I  said ; 
and  in  his  raving  be  swore  he  would  let  her 
hocrt'i  btood  out  immediately,  which  frighted 
her  and  me  too. 

She  cried,  said  she  had  been  told  so  in  the 
,  bouM  where  I  lodged;  but  this  aggravated  him 
ire  than  before,  that  she  »hoiild  put  so  far 
Bn  hini,  and  nm  things  such  a  length  upon  no 
lier  authority  than  a  hearsay  ;  and  then  turn- 
to  me  again,  said  very  honestly,  he  wot 
_  lid  we  were  both  undone ;  "  for  to  be  plain, 
my  dear,  I  have  no  estate,"  says  he,  "  what  little 
I  had,  this  devil  has  mudc  roe  run  out  in  wuititi^ 
on  you,  in  putting  mc  into  this  equipage,"  She 
took  tlie  opportunity  of  his  being  er.mcst  In 
Iking  with  me,  and  ^ot  oat  of  the  room,  and  I 
(ver  inw  her  more. 

1  was  confounded  now  oa  much  a>  he,  and 

not  what  to  say  j   I  thouj^ht    many  ways 

■t  I  had  the  worst  of  It,  but  his  saying  he  was 

adone,  and  th;it  be  had  no  estate  neither,  put 

me  into  a  mere  distraction. 

•*  Why,"  says   I   to  him,   "  this  has   been  a 

helUdi  jiiggle,'for  we  are  married  here  upon  a 

doublo  fraud ;   you   are   undone   by  the  uiMp- 

polntment,  it  acems,  iind  if  I  had  had  a  fortune  1 

had   been  cheated   too,   for  you  say  you  have 

nothing." 

"  You  would  indeed  hiivo  been  cheated,  my 

p^Mr,"  says  he,  "  btit  you  would  not  hove  been 

JMhdone,   for  fifteen  thousand  pounds  would  have 

^■■iiitained  us  handsomely  in  this  country ;  and 

^fanure  you,"  added  he,  "  1  had  resolved  to  have 

dedicated  every  ^roat  of  it  to  you  ;   I  would  not 

have  wronged  you  of  a  shilling,  and  the  rest  I 

woold  have  made  up  in  my  affection  to  you,  and 

tenderneu  of  you,  as  long  as  I  lived." 

Tliis  was  very  honest  indeed,  luid   I   really 
believe  he  spoke  as  he  intended,  and  that  he 

fit  a  man  that  was  as  well  qualified  to  make 
•  happy,  as  to  his  temper  and  behaviour,  as 
y  man  ever  was ;  but  his  having  no  estate, 
fttid  being  run  in  debt  on  this  ridiculous  ac- 
count in  the  country,  made  all  the  prospect 
diamd  and  dreadful,  and  I  knew  not  what  to  say, 
or  what  to  think  of  myjiplf. 

I  told  him  it  was  very  uohappy,  that  so  much 
ve,  and  «•>  much  f^i  nature,  as  I  discovered 
I  him,  >  hould  be  thus  precipitated  into  misery  ; 


that  I  saw  nothing  before  us  but  ruin  ;  for  m  to 

I  me,  it  was  ray  unhappiness  that  what  Httlc  I  had 

]  was  not  able  to  relieve  us  for  n  week,  und  whli 

I  that  1  pulled  out  a  hank  bill  of  twenty  poniid^,  and 

\  eleven  guineas,  which  1   told  him   I  had  saved 

out   of  my   little    income  ;    ond    that   by   I  he 

account  that  creature  had  given  mc  of  the  way 

'  of  living  in  that  country,  I  expected  it  would 

maintain  me  three  or  four  years ;  that  if  it  wns 

,  taken  from  me  I  should  be  left  destitute,  ami  he 

!  knew  what  the  condition  of  a    woman    atnring 

I  ftrangicrs  must  be  if  she  had  no  mimty   in  her 

I  pocket.     However,  1  told  him  if  he  w  Juki  lake 

it,  there  it  was. 

I  tie  told  mo  with  a  great  cofieem,  snd  I 
'  thought  I  saw  fears  stand  in  his  eyes,  that  he 
would  not  touch  it,  that  he  abhorred  the  thoughts 
of  stripping  mc  and  making  mc  miserable;  that 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  fifty  guineas  left,  which 
was  all  he  had  in  the  worid,  and  he  pulled  it  nat 
and  threw  It  down  on  the  table,  bidding  me  take 
it,  though  he  were  to  stane  for  the  want  of  it. 

I  returned,  with  the  same  concern  for  him, 
that  I  could  not  bear  to  hear  him  talk  so ;  that 
on  the  contrary,  if  he  coulel  propose  any  pro- 
bable method  of  living,  I  would  do  any  thing 
(hat  became  mc  on  my  part,  and  that  I  would 
live  OS  close  and  as  narrow  as  he  could  desire. 

He  begged  of  me  to  talk  no  more  nt  Hsnt 
rate,  for  it  would  moke  him  distracted :  bo  said 
ho  WAS  bred  a  g(.-ntleman,  though  he  was  re- 
duced to  B  low  fortune ;  and  that  there  wo*  bnt 
one  way  left  which  he  could  think  of,  ond  that 
would  not  do  unlesn  I  could  answer  him  one 
question,  which  however,  he  said  he  would  not 
press  me  to.  I  (old  him  I  would  answer  it 
honestly ;  whether  it  would  be  to  his  satisfaction 
or  no,  that  I  could  not  tell. 

"  Why  then,  rav  dear,  tell  me  plainly,"  tays 
he,  "  will  the  JittJe  you  hove  keep  us  together 
in  anv  figure,  or  in  any  station  or  place,  or  will  it 
not?" 

It  was  my  happiness  hitherto  that  I  had  not 
discovered  myself,  or  my  circumstances  at  all. 
No,  not  So  much  a»  my  name  ;  and  seeing  there 
WBi  nothing  to  be  expected  from  him,  however 
good  humoured,  and  however  honest  he  scRriicd 
to  be,  but  to  live  on  what  I  knew  would  soon  be 
wasted,  I  resolved  to  conceal  every  thing  but 
the  bank  bill  and  the  eleven  g^neas  which  1  had 
owned ;  and  I  would  have  been  very  glad  to 
have  lost  that,  and  have  been  set  down  where 
ha  took  me  up.  I  bad,  iodecd.  another  bank 
bill  about  me  of  thirty  pounds,  which  was  the 
whole  of  what  I  brought  with  me,  as  well  to 
subsist  on  in  the  cuuntry.  as  not  knowing  what 
might  offer ;  because  this  creature,  the  go- 
between  that  hod  thus  betrayed  us  both,  hud 
made  me  believe  strange  things  of  roarr)iiig  to 
my  advantage  in  the  country,  and  I  was  not 
willing  to  be  without  money  whatever  might 
happen.  This  bill  I  concealfd,  ami  that  made 
mc  freer  of  the  rest,  in  consideration  of  his  cir- 
cumstances, for  I  really  pitied  him  heartily. 

But  to  return  to  his  question  ;  I  (old  him  I 
never  willingly  deceived  him,  and  1  n  M. 

I  was  very  sorry  to  tell  him  thai  th.  I 

would  not  subsist  us;  that  it  was  n  :  ,  :.  :it 
to  subsist  mc  alone  In  the  south  country- ;  and 
that  this  was  the  reofion  that  madt   me  put 
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myKir  into  the  hands  of  that  womiin  who  called 
him  brother,  kbc  having  assured  me  that  I  might 
board  bacKbocncly  at  a  towa  called  Manchester, 
where  I  had  not  yet  twcn,  for  about  six  pounds 
a  year ;  and  roy  whole  income  not  being  above 
Sftecn  pounds  a  year,  I  thought  I  might  live  easy 
upon  it,  and  wait  for  better  things^ 

He  shook  hit  head  and  rcmaiDed  silent,  and  a 
very  melancholy  evening  we  had  ;  however,  we 
supped  together  and  lay  together  lliat  night,  and 
when  we  hod  almost  iupped  he  looked  a  little 
better  and  more  cheerful,  and  culled  for  a  bottle 
of  wine. 

"  Come,  my  dear,"  says  he,  "  though  the  ca»e 
la  bad,  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  be  dejected — come, 
be  as  cosy  as  you  can,  I  will  endeavour  to  iind 
out  some  way  or  other  to  live;  if  you  can  but 
subsist  yoursc^,  that  is  better  than  nothing,  1 
must  try  the  world  again ;  a  man  ought  to  thinb 
like  a  man.  To  be  discouraged,  is  to  yield  to 
the  misfortune."  With  this,  he  filled  bis  glau 
and  drank  to  me,  holding  my  band  and  proscing 
it  hard  in  his  hand  all  the  while  the  wine  went 
down,  and  protesting  afterwards  his  tnain  concern 
was  for  mc. 

It  was  really  a  true  gallant  spirit  ho  was  of, 
and  it  was  the  more  grievous  to  me.  'Tis  some* 
thing  of  relief  even  to  be  undone  by  a  man  of 
honour  rather  than  by  a  scoundiel ;  but  here 
the  greatest  disappointment  was  on  his  aide, 
for  ho  had  really  spent  a  great  deal  of  money, 
and  it  was  remarkable  on  what  poor  terms  she 
proceeded.  First,  the  baseness  of  the  creature 
herself  is  to  be  observed,  who,  for  the  getting  of  a 
hundred  pounds  herself,could  be  content  to  let  him 
spend  three  or  four  more,  though  perhapsit  was  all 
he  had  in  the  world,  and  more  than  all,  when  she 
had  not  the  least  ground,  more  than  a  little  tfa- 
table  chat,  to  say  that  1  had  an  estate,  or  was 
a  fortune,  or  the  like.  It  is  true,  ttie  design  of 
deluding  a  woman  of  fortune,  if  I  had  beeo  lo, 
was  base  enough.  The  putting  the  face  of  great 
things  upon  poor  circumstances  was  a  fraud,  and 
bad  enough,  but  the  case  a  little  difTcred  too, 
and  tliat  in  his  favour,  for  he  was  not  a  rake  that 
made  a  trade  to  delude  womeo,  aodf  as  some 
have  done,  get  sis  or  seven  fortunes,  one  aAcr 
another,  and  then  rifle  and  run  away  from  them ; 
but  he  was  already  a  gentleman,  unfortunate  and 
low,  but  hod  lived  well ;  nod  though  if  I  had  bad 
a  fortune,  I  should  have  been  enraged  at  the  slut 
for  betraying  roc, — yet,  really  for  the  man,  her 
fortune  wotJd  not  h.ive  been  Ul-bestowed  upon 
him.  for  be  was  a  lovely  person  indeed ;  of  ge- 
nerous principles,  good  sense,  and  of  abundooce 
of  good  humour. 

We  had  a  great  deal  of  close  conversation  that 
night,  for  we  nitither  of  us  slept  much  ;  he  was 
as  penitent  for  having  put  all  those  cheats  upon 
me  OS  if  it  had  been  felony,  and  that  he  was 
going  to  execution.  He  offered  roe  again  every 
shilling  of  the  money  he  had  about  him,  and 
said,  be  would  go  into  the  army  and  seek  the 
world  for  more. 

t  asked  him  why  he  would  be  so  unkind  to 
carry  ue  into  Ireland,  when  I  might  suppose  be 
could  not  have  subsisted  me  there  ?  He  took 
me  in  bis  arms,  "  my  dear,"  said  he,  "  depend 
upon  it,  I  never  designed  to  go  to  Ireland  at  all. 
much  leu  to  have  carried  you  thither ;  but  come 


hither  to  be  out  of  the  observation  of  the  fsadib  I 
who  had  heard  what  t  pretended  to.  and  sriJS^  I 
that  nobody  may  ask  mc  for  money  befon  li 
furnished  to  supply  them." 

"But  where,  then,"  said  I,  "were  sretokMi] 
gone  next." 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  said  he,  "  I  wQl  coqJsm  i 
whole  adieme  to  you  as  I  had  laid  it ;  1  pu  , 
here  to  ask  you  something  about  joui  cststt,  i 
you  sec  I  did,  sad  when  you,  as  I  expect(4 1 
would,  had  entered  into  some  account  withai 
the  particulars,  I  would  have  mode  an  eiant  I 
you,  to  have  put  oiT  our  voyage  to  Ireiaad  I 
some  time,    and    to    have    gone    first  (ova 
London.     Then,  my  dear,"  said  be,  "  1 1 
to  have  confessed  all  the  circunutaocea  of 
own  alTairs  to  you,  and  let   you   know  1  ImI  I 
indeed  made  use  of  these  artiAors  to  obUiayttf 
consent  to  marry  mc,  but  have  now  nothii^  ta  4* 
but  to  ask   your  pardon,  and  to  teQ  voo  htm 
abundantly,  as  i  have  said  above,  I  wouU  ciak^J 
vour  to  moke  you  foY^et  what  was  post  byi 
felicity-  of  the  days  to  come. " 

"  Truly,"  said  I  to  him,  "  I  find  yw 
soon  have  conquered  me  ;   and  it  ia  m t  ad 
DOW  that  i  am  not  in  a  condition  to  let  yva  i 
how  easily  I  should  have  been  recoacUcd  ta  j 
and  have  passed  by  all  the  txidka  joa 
upon  me,  in  rccompeuce  of  to  noch  CMd  I 
mour.    But  my  dear,"  said  I,  **  mbmt  cw  W 
now  ?    We  are  both  undone,  and  what 
we  for  our  being  reconciled  togethfr, 
have  nothing  to  live  on." 

We  proposed  a  great  many  things,  but 
could  ofTer  where  there  is  nothing  to  brj 
He  begged  me,  at  last,  to  talk  no  wore 
ho  said  I  would  break  his  heart ;   so  wa 
of  other  things  a  little,    till   at  la«t  be 
husband's  leave  of  me,  and  to  we  wvot  ta 

He  rises  before  me  in  the  morning,  aad 

having  lain  awake  almost  all  night  1  was  Mf  I 
sleepy,  and  lay  till  near  eleven  o'clock.  Id  ImI 
time  he  took  h't  horses  and  three  tcrvaat^  i 
all  his  linen  and  baggage,  and  away  ktwail 
leaving  a  short  but  moving  letter  for  ne  ealte] 
table,  OS  follows : 
"  My  Dear, 

"  I  AM  a  dog,  1  have  abused  ymx,  bol  1 1 
been  drawn  in  to  do  it  by  «  bow  craota 
trary  to  my  principle,  and  tlic  geoerai 
of  my  life.     Forgive  me,  mv  dear  I  1  i 
paidon  with  the  greatest  •inoaritjt  1 
most  miserable  of  man  in  baviaK    ' 
I  have  been  so  happy  oa  to  posaios  «« 
now  so  wretched  as  to  be  (oroed  lo  Ay 
Forgive  me,  my  dear ;  once  more,  I  .av, 
mc !     I  am  not  able  to  see  «" 
and  myself  unable  to  support 
riagc  is  nothing,  I  shall  never  U-  auic  to  i 
again  ;  1  hers  diaciurga  you  from  it ;  IT  ; 
marry  to  your  advantage,  do  not  dadW) 
my  account.     I  here  swear  to  you  on  i 
and  on  the  word  of  a  man  of  honour,  I  wl 
disturb  your  repose  if  I  should  k 
is  not  likely.     On  iho  other  L;  ; 

not  marry,   and    if  good  for(uu>. 

me,  it  shall  be  all  yours  wherever  jcni  orv, 

"  I  have  put  some  of  the  stock  of  m 
have  left  into  your  pocket;   toJtc  |kU(:Mfc^ 
Self  and  your  maid  in  the  at 


London ;  !  h(Tp«  it  will  War  your  char^M 
.  without  breaJiing  into  your  own.     Again 
tiilietivly  ask  your  pardon,  and  nil!  do  so  as 
«A«n  M  1  (hall  ev«r  think  of  jou. 
**  Adieu,  my  dear,  for  ever. 

"  I  am  youri  most  affuctionateir, 

m  "  i  E." 

^^Kothtng  that  ever  bcrel  me  in  my  life  sunk  so 
IBt*  ioto  my  lieart  as  this  rorvwcll.  I  reproached 
Idm  a  tbousand  tirao,  in  my  thoughts,  for  Icuving 
Oe;  for  I  would  btive  gone  with  him  through 
Ibe  world,  if  I  had  beggt>d  my  bread,  f  felt  in 
■*  pocket,  and  there  I  found  ten  ^inea-V  hit 
BM  watch,  and  two  little  rings,  one  a  small 
WirnnH  ring,  worth  only  about  six  pounds,  and 
ijft  Otber  a  plain  gold  ring;. 
^K  SKt  ne  down  and  looked  upon  these  things 
^m  hoars  together,  and  scarcely  spoke  a  word 
B  my  maid  interrupted  me  by  telling  me  ray 
Inner  was  ready.  I  eat  but  little,  and  after 
inner  I  fell  into  a  vehement  flt  of  or\ing,  every 
and  then  calling  him  by  his  name,  which 
James. 

O  Jemmy  T  said  I,  "  come  back,  come  back ; 

five  you  all  I  have ;   I  will  beg,    I  will 

JOU  all  I  have ;    I   will  beg,    I  will  starve 

you  r'  and   thos  I    ran  raving  about   the 

several  times,  and  then  sat  down  between 

and  then  walking  about  a^rain,  railed  him 

Ene  back,  and  then  cried  again ;  and  thus  1 
1  the  ahemoon  till  about  seven  o'clock, 
U  was  near  dusk  in  the  evening,  being 
st,  when  to  my  unspeakable  surpri&c  he 
Dine*  back  into  the  inn.  but  without  a  servant, 

I  comes  directly  into  my  chamber. 
I  was  in   the  greatest   confusion    ima^nablc, 
BO  was   I  too ;   I  could   not   imagine  what 
0d  be  the  occasion  of  it,  and  began  to  be  at 
I  with  myself  whether  to  be  glMl  or  sorry ; 
my  aflection  biassed  all  the  rest,   and  it  was 
a|MMsible   to  conceal   my  joy,  which    w.is   too 
'"         for  smiles,  for  it  burst  out  into  tears.      He 
lO  sooner  entered  the  room,  hut  he  run  to 
look  me  in  his  arms,  holding  roe  fast  and 
stopping  my  breath  with  his  kisses,  but 
not  a  word ;   at  len^rth  !  began  : 
My  dear,"  said  I,  "  how  could  you  go  away 
me  7"  to  which  he  gave  no  answer,  for  it 
possible  for  bim  to  speak. 

our  extasies  were  a  little  over,  he  told 

a  gone  about  fifteen    miles,  but  it  was 

his  power  to  go  any  farther  without  coming 

to  see  me  again,  and  to  take  his  leave  of  roc 

more. 

•old  him  how  I  had   passed   my  time,  and 
loud  1  had  called  him  to  come  back  again. 
Ee  told  me  he  heard  roe  very  ploin  upon  Delo^ 
kcre  Forest,  at  a  place  about  twelve  miles  off. 
nJed. 

'  Nay."  says  he,  "  do  not  think  I  am  in  jest ; 
if  ever  I  heard  your  voice  in  my  life,   I  heard 
I  e«ll  roe  aloud,  and  sometimes  I  thought  I 
iw  vou  running  aHer  me. " 

Why."  said  I,  "  what  did  I  say?"  for  I  had 
ot  tuuuefl  the  words  to  him. 

**  You  called  aloud,"  says  he,  and  sa!d«  "  O 
pamy  I  O  Jemmy  I  come  b.irk." 

I  laughed  at  him.     "  .Wy  dour,"  says  he,  "  do 
ot  Uogh,  for  depend  upon  it.  I  heard  your  voice 
ptaio  a»  you  hear  mine  now;  if  you  please, 
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I  wili  go  before  s  magistrate  and  make  oath  of 
it." 

I  then  began  to  be  amazed  and  surprised,  and 
indeed  frightened,  and  told  him  what  I  had  really 
done,  and  how  I  had  called  after  him  as  above. 

When  wo  -had  amused  ourselves  awhile  about 
this,  I  said  to  him  : 

"  Well,  you  shall  go  away  from  me  ne  more ; 
ril  go  all  over  the  world  with  you  rather." 

He  told  me  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing 
for  biro  to  leave  me,  but  since  it  must  be,  he 
hoped  I  would  make  it  as  easy  to  me  as  I  could  ; 
but  as  for  him,  it  would  be  his  destruction ;  that 
he  foresaw. 

However,  he  told  me  that  he  considered  he 
had  left  roe  to  travel  to  London  alone,  which  was 
too  long  a  journey ;  and  that  as  he  might  ss  well 
go  that  way  as  any  way  else,  he  was  resolved  to 
see  me  safe  thither,  or  near  it ;  and  if  he  did  go 
away  then  without  taking  his  leave,  I  should  not 
take  it  ill  of  him.  and  thi«  he  mode  mc  promis<'. 

He  told  me  how  he  had  dismissed  his  three 
servants,  sold  their  horses,  and  sent  the  fellows 
away  to  seek  their  fortunes,  and  all  in  a  little 
time,  at  a  town  on  the  road,  I  know  not  where ; 
and  says  he,  "  It  cost  me  some  tears,  all  alone  by 
myself,  to  think  how  much  happier  they  were 
than  their  master,  for  they  could  go  to  the  next 
gentleman's  house  1o  seek  for  a  service ;  whereas," 
said  he,  "  I  knew  not  whither  to  go,  or  what  to 
do  with  myself." 

I  told  him  I  was  so  completely  miserable  In 
parting  with  him,  that  1  could  not  be  worse ; 
and  that  now  he  was  come  again  I  would  not  go 
from  him,  If  he  would  take  mc  with  him.  let  him 
go  whither  he  would,  or  do  what  he  would  ;  and 
in  the  meantime  1  agreed  that  we  would  go  to- 
gether to  London ;  but  I  could  not  be  brought 
to  consent  he  should  go  away  at  last,  and  not 
take  his  leave  of  me,  as  he  proposed  to  do ;  bnt 
told  him,  jesting,  that  if  he  did,  I  would  call  him 
back  again  as  loud  as  I  did  before.  Then  1 
pulled  out  his  watch  and  gave  him  back,  and  his 
two  rings,  and  his  ten  guineas ;  but  he  would 
not  take  them,  which  made  me  very  much 
sospect  that  he  resolved  to  go  off  upon  the  road, 
and  leave  inc. 

The  truth  is,  the  circumstances  he  was  In,  the 
passionate  expressions  of  his  letter,  the  kind, 
gentlemanly  treatment  1  had  from  him  in  all  the 
i  affair,  with  the  concern  he  nhowed  for  me  fn  It, 
I  his  manner  of  parting  with  that  large  share 
which  he  gave  me  of  his  little  stock  left ;  all 
these  had  joined  to  make  such  impressions  on 
rac,  that  I  really  loved  him  most  tenderly,  and 
I  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  parting  with 
him. 

Two  days  after  this  we  quitted  Chester.  I  In 
the  stage-coach,  and  be  on  horseback ;  I  dis- 
miased  my  maid  at  Chester.  He  was  very  much 
against  my  being  without  a  maid,  but  she  being 
a  scr%-ant  hired  in  the  conntr)°,  and  1  resolving 
to  keep  no  servant  at  London,  I  told  him  It 
would  have  been  barbarous  to  have  taken  the 
poor  wench,  and  have  turned  her  away  as  soon 
as  I  came  to  town ;  and  it  would  also  have  been 
a  needless  charge  on  the  road ;  so  I  satlsBed 
bim,  and  be  was  easy  enough  on  that  score. 

He  came  with  me  as  far  as  Dunstable,  within 
thirty  mSes  of  London,   and  then  he  told  roe 
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fato  and  hijs  own  inisfortunc-s  obliged  him  lo 
leave  nic,  and  that  it  wus  uot  cnnveniont  for  tiini 
to  go  1(1  London,  for  reiwons  wliit-h  it  wu.s  of  no 
value  lo  mo  to  know,  and  I  saw  liim  proparinj.' 
to  go.  Ihe  sta^re-roach  we  were  in  did  uot 
usually  atop  ut  Dunstable,  but  I  d%(Jring  it  but 
for  a  quarter  of  nn  liour,  they  were  content  to 
Maud  at  an  inn-door  awhile,  and  wc  went  into 
Ihc  house. 

Beiiigr  in  the  inn,  I  told  him  I  bad  but  one 
favour  more  to  ask  of  him,  and  that  wax,  that 
since  he  rould  nut  go  any  furliicr,  he  would  give 
me  leave  to  litay  a  week  or  two  in  tho  town  with 
him,  that  we  might  in  thnt  time  think  of  some- 
thing;' to  prevent  ;uch  a  ruinous  thing  to  us  both 
OS  a  tiiml  separation  would  be,  and  that  I  hnil 
something  of  moment  to  olTcr  to  him,  which 
p<-rhaps  he  wight  find  practicable  and  lo  our  ad- 
vuntiige. 

This  was  too  reason ahlo  a  proposal  to  be  de- 
nicd,  &o  ho  called  ihp  landlady  of  the  houM;  and 
told  her  his  wife  was  taken  ill,  that  she  should 
not  think  of  goin);r  any  further  in  the  sio^v  coach, 
which  had  tired  her  almost  to  death,  aud  asked 
if  she  could  not  get  us  a  lodj^nc  for  two  or  three 
days  at  n  private  house,  where  1  (iiixht  rest  me  a 
littli',  for  the  journey  had  been  too  much  for  me. 
The  landlady,  a  good  sort  of  a  woman,  well  bred, 
and  very  obliging,  cumc  immediately  to  see  me, 
told  me  she  had  two  or  three  very  (;ood  rooms  in 
n  part  of  the  house  quite  retired  ;  nud  if  I  saw 
them,  she  did  not  dnubt  but  I  would  like  them ; 
and  1  ihould  have  one  of  her  maid«  thut  should 
do  nothing  else  but  be  appointed  to  wait  on  me. 
'i'iiis  was  so  very  kind,  that  I  could  not  but 
accept  of  il,  und  thatik  her ;  so  I  w  cnt  to  look  at 
the  rooms  and  liked  them  very  well,  and  indeed 
they  were  extraordinarily  furnished,  and  very 
pleasant  lodgiugs ;  so  we  paid  the  stage  coach, 
luok  nut  our  baggage,  and  resolved  to  stay 
here  awhile. 

Here  1  told  him  T  would  live  with  him  now  till 
all  my  money  wn»  spent,  but  would  not  let  him 
spend  u  shilling  of  hiii  own.  \Vc  had  some  kind 
squabble  about  that,  but  I  told  him  it  was  the 
lost  time  I  was  like  lo  enjoy  his  company,  and  1 
desired  he  would  let  me  Ik?  master  in  that 
thing  only,  and  he  should  govoni  in  everjlMng 
thing  else,  so  he  ocquiesced. 

Here  one  cvpulmf,  taking  a  wnlk  into  the 
fieliLs,  I  told  him  I  wuuld  now  make  the  propos,il 
to  him  I  had  told  him  of.  Accordingly,  1  related 
to  him  how  1  hnd  live«I  in  Virginia;  thnt  I  had  a 
mollicr  I  believed  was  alive  there  still,  though 
my  husband  were  dead  some  yean.  I  told  him 
that  had  uot  my  elTccts  miscarried,  which  by  the 
way  I  ma;;nificd  pretty  much,  I  might  have  been 
fortune  good  enough  to  him  to  liavc  kept  us 
from  l>cing  parted  in  this  munner.  Ilien  I  en- 
tered into  the  manner  of  people's  going  over  to 
tltose  countries  to  settle  ;  how  they  had  a  quan- 
tity of  laud  given  them  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
place, — and  if  not,  that  it  roiglit  be  purchuicd  at 
so  easy  a  rate  that  it  was  not  worth  naming. 

I  then  gave  liim  a  full  and  distinct  account  of 
the  nature  of  planting  ;  how,  with  cturyirg  over 
biit  two  or  three  hundred  pounds'  value  in  English 
goods,  with  some  servants  und  tools,  a  man  of 
application  would  presently  lay  a  foundation  for 
a  family,  and  In  a  few  y  cars  would  raise  an  estate. 
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I  let  him  into  the  nature  of  Ihe  product  of 
p.irth,  how  the  ground  was  cor-  '     ■-'  r — - 
and  what  Ihe  usual  increase  i 
monslruted  to  him  (hat,  in  a  \'  ' 
Kuch  a  beginniug,  we  should  tie  as,  i-erLtiJi  d 
beJng  rich  as  wo  were  now  certain  nf  h«inf  poot 

lie  was  surprised  at  my  disco  ^  >  muh 

it  the  whole  subject  of  our  cc  i.  r  atat 

ft  week  together,  iu  which  time  '-  ....  .;  _jwn  H 
black  and  white,  as  wc  say,  thai  it  was  raamil/, 
impossible,  with  the  supposition  of  any  TPtauO' 
ably  gopd  conduct,  but  that  we  must  thrive  thcnj 
ntul  do  ^  ery  well. 

Then  I  told  him  what  !'--•—  ' 
lo  raise  such  a  sum  us  Si 
1  argued  with  him  how  y 
be,  to  put  on  end  to  our  mtsfut  lunci,  jirul  reslvfl' 
our  circumstauces  in  the  wnrld  t(*  whiit  w^IimIJ 
both  expected  ;  and,  1  ni^ 
years,  we  might  be  in  a  p' 
tat  ion  in  good  hands,  au^i  . , 
receive  the  income  of  it,  and  !.■■  I 

it,  and  I  gave  him  examples  <" 
dcno  so,  and  lived  now  in  very  good  ^un 
London. 

In  short,  I  pressed  him  so  to  !*  ''    •  '     »laort 
agreed  to  it ;  but  still  someth^;  dron 

it  off  again,  till  at  last  he  turnt'. 
he  began  to  talk  olmoit  to  the  same  porpott 
Ireland. 

He  told  me  that  a  man  thnt  could  <      r     " 
self  to  a  country  life,  and   that   cnr 

stock  to  enter  upon  any  laud,  shoult^  !■ >» 

there  for  jOL  a-ycar.  as  good  as  were  here  kt 
for  200/.  a-year.     That  the  produce  was  suth, 
and  so  rich  the  land,  tluit  if  much  was  not  \M 
up,  we  were  now  to  live  as  handsomely  n|in»  it 
as  gentlemen  of  300/.  a  year  could  ■' 
land,  und  that  he  had  laid  a  schemi 
in  London  and  go  over  and  try,  and  .,  ...  . 
he  could  lay  a  handsome  foundation  for  unof 
suitable  to   the  respect  he   hod  for  mr,  si  ■ 
doubted  not  he  should  do,  be  would  then  tta 
over  and  fetch  me. 

[  was  dreadfully  afraid  that  apon  r'   '  '  — 
posol  he  wuuld  have  taken  me  at  n'' 
to  turn  my  little  income  into  mooey, 
carry  it  over  to  Ireland,  and  try  hi* 
Willi  it;  but  he  was  too  just  lo  ii:» 
have  accepted  it  if  I  had  ofTercd  it,  :i 
cipated  me  in  that,  for  he  added,  lli' 
go  and  try  his  fortune  that  way.  :•"• 
he  could  donnj'tliingiit  it  to  li'. 
minij  to  it  when  I  went  over,  h 
ourselves,  but  that  he  would  uoi  Iiumiu 
ling  of  mine  till  he  had  made  th"  i»lJ«i 
with  a  little ;  and  he  assure' ^ 
found  nothing  to  be  done  in    ' 
ihcu  come  to  me  aud  joUi  io  u.j  ,  ■ 
ginia.  . 

He  was  so  earnest  upon  Lis  project  brlrj  W  ** 
tried  first,  that  I  did  not  withstand  him-    »'••■ 
ever,  he  promised  lo  let  me  hear  from  I''*  '" ' 
little  time  after  his  arrivirr ''    ■     <:-'••'■'■■  ii' 
whether  his  project  ans^^ 
there  was  rot  a  probnhil 
fake  the  occasion  to  prepare  for  uiiuiluf 
and  then  he  assured  roc  he  wuuld  go  witM 
America  with  oil  his  heart.  j.    , 

1  could  bring  him  to  nothing  JVirtlJcr  tliml*' 


*       * 


trrtftined    us  for    near   a   month. 

1  '   hi'!  company,  which  wu* 

it  I  ever  wet  with  in  my 

■  he  lot   me  into  patt  of 

i%  owa  life,  which  wns  indocd  sur- 

of  ail  iiiRnUc  variety,  snliident  to 

Urighler  story  for  itn  adventurer 

than  liny  I  ever  saw  in  print ;  but 

lion  to  say  more  of  him  hcrrafler. 

d  at  laist,  though   with   the  utmost 

n  my  side ;  and   indeed  ho  took  his 

rurillhigly  too,  but  necessity  obliged 
reasons  were  very  g:ood  why  he 
bom«  to  London,  as  1  understood 
ime  ti.De  anerwardi. 

So.  direction  how  to  write  to  me, 
reserved  the  grand  secret,  and 
my  rctolution,  which  was  not  to  let 
my  true  niuoe,  who  I  was,  or 
Ibund.'  Ho  likewise  lot  me  know 
•  letter  t<i  him,  so  that  he  said  he 
I  to  receive  it. 

Xondon  the  next  day,  but  did  not 

my  old  lodgings,  but  for  another 

^n  took   n  private  lodginn;  in  St 

i — or,   as  it    i»   vulgarly   called,  St 

rkenwell  -,  and  here,  being  perfectly 

d  k-inure  to  sit    down    and  rcQect 

)a  the  last  seven  months,  ramble  I 

ir   I  had  been  abroad  no  less.     The 

I   hnd  with  my  lost  husband  I 

with  an  infinito  deal  of  pleasure, 

iurc  w.TJi  very  much  lessened  when 

time   after  that  1  was  really  with 

perplexing  thing,  beeuuse  of  the 

wiu  before  me,  where   I  should 

being  one  of  the  nicest  things  in 

at  time  of  day,  for  a  woman  that 

it  and  hnd  no  friends  to  be  entertained 

rmitance  without  seciHty,  whioh  by 

td  not,  neither  could  1  proeure  any. 

Ib  care  all  this  while  to  preserve  a 

■e  with  my  honest  friend  at  the 

Ker  he  took  core  to  eorrespond  with 

prte  to  me  once  a  week  ;  and  though 

^pent   my  money  so  fn,«t  as  to  want 

B,  yet   I  often  wrote  also  to  let  him 

■live.      1  had  left  directions  in  Lan- 

It  I  had  these  letters  which  he  seat 

ne;  and  during  my  recess  at  St 

Hveid  a  very  obligiuff  lutter  from 

||ne  that  his  process  for  a  divorce 

Went  on  with  success,  though  he 

B  difficulties  in  it  that  he  did  not 

lisplcased  with  the  news  that  his 
more  tedious  thiin  he  expected  ; 
iras  in  no  condition  to  have  Irnid 
;  being  so  foolish  na  to  marry 
knew  myself  to  be  with  child  by 
I  OS  some  I  know  hive  ventured 
jms  not  willing  to  lose  hiiD,  and  in 
tA  to  have  hiui  if  he  cuniinueJ  in 
OS  soon  a.H  I  was  up  a;,'nin,  for  I 
I  should  hear  no  more  from  my 
and  us  he  had  all  a\imti  pressed 
id  had  assured  ine  he  would  not  be 
at  it,  or  ever  oWcr  to  claim  mc 
e  no  scruple  to  resolve  to  do  it 


if  I  could,  and  if  my  other  friend  stood  to  iiU 
bur).'uJu  ;  aud  I  had  u  great  deul  of  reason  to  be 
assured  that  he  wriuld  stand  tn  it  by  the  letters 
he  WTotc  to  nie,  which  were  the  kiudctt  and 
most  obligiii;;  tliat  could  be. 

I  now  grew  big,  and  the  people  where  I  lodged 
perceived  it,  and  begem  to  take  notice  of  it  to  me, 
nnd,  AS  far  as  civility  would  allow,  intimated  thnt 
I  must  think  of  removing.     This  put  me  to  ex- 
treme perplexity,  and  I  grew  very  molancho)  y, 
for  indeed  I  knew  not  wh.U  course  to  take ;  I  bud 
money,  but  ao  friends,  and  was  like  now  to  have 
a  ctiild  upon  my  hands  to  keep,  which  was  a  dif- 
'  Scuky  I  never  had  upon  me  yet,  as  the  particu- 
lars of  my  story  hitherto  make  appear. 
I      In  the  course  of  this  affair  I  fell  very  ill,  nnd 
my  melancholy  really    increased    my  distemper. 
.Vly  illness  proved  at  lei^th  to  be  only  an  ague, 
I  but  my  apprehensions  were  really  that  I  should 
'  miscarry ;  1  should  not  say  apprehensions,  for  in- 
deed  I  would  have  been  glad  to  miscarry,  but  1 
•  could  never  be  brought  to  entertain  so  much  as  a 
I  thought  of  endeavouring  to  miscarry,  or  of  tak- 
jing  anything  to  make  me  miscarry' j  I  abhorred, 
I  ray,  so  much  as  the  thought  of  it. 
I      However,  speaking  of  it  in  the  house,  the  gen- 
tlewoinati    who  kept  the  house  proposed  to  me 
I  to  send  for  a  midwife  ;   I  scrupled   at    lirst,   but 
'after  some  time  consented  to  it,  but  told  her  I 
;  had   no  particular  acquaintance  with  any   mid. 
wife,  and  so  left  it  to  her. 

It  seems  the  mistress  of  the  boose  was  not  so 
great  o  stranger  to  such  cases  as  mine  was,  as  I 
thought  at  first  she  had  been,  as  will  appear  pre- 
sently, and  Khc  sent  for  a  midnife  of  the  right 
sort,  that  is  to  say,  the  right  sort  for  me. 

The  woniun  appeared  to  be  on  cxperionicd 
woman  in  her  business,  I  mean  as  a  midwife,  but 
she  hod  another  calling  too,  iu  which  she  was  as 
expert  as  most  women,  if  not  more.  My  land- 
lady had  told  her  I  was  very  melancholy,  and  ihut 
she  believed  that  had  done  me  harm  ;  and  once, 

before  me,  said  to  her,  "  Mrs.  B ,"  meaning  thi? 

niidwife,  "  I  believe  this  lady's  trouble  is  of  a  kind 
that  is  pretty  much  in  your  way  ;  and  therefore, 
if  you  can  do  anything  more  for  her.  pray  do,  for 
she  is  a  very  civil  gentlewoman  ;"  and  so  she  went 
out  nf  the  room. 

I  really  did  not  understand  her,  but  my  Mother 
Midnight  began  very  seriously  to  explain  what 
she  meant  as  soon  as  she  was  gone :  "  Madam," 
says  she,  "  you  seem  not  to  understand  what  your 
landlady  means,  and  when  you  do  understand  it, 
you  need  not  let  her  know  at  all  that  you  do  so. 
She  means  that  you  are  under  some  circum- 
stances that  may  render  your  lyuig-in  difllcuU  tOi 
you,  and  that  you  nre  not  willing  to  be  exposed  ; 
I  need  say  no  more,  but  tell  y  lu,  that  if  you 
tliink  fit  to  communicate  sfi  much  of  vour  ca«<'to 
'  mo,  if  it  be  so,  as  is  necessary,  fur  I  do  not  de- 
sire to  pry  into  those  things,  1  perhaps  may  be  in 
a  condition  to  assist  you,  ond  to  make  you  per- 
fectly easy,  and  remove  all  vour  dull  thoughts 
Upcu  that  subject." 

Every  word  thi*  creature  said  was  a  cordial  trt 
me,  and  put  new  life  and  new  spirit  into  my  very 
heart;  my  blood  begnu  to  circulate  immediatel;, 
and  I  was  quite  another  body  ;  1  cat  my  victuals 
, again,  and  grew  better  presently  after  it.  She 
Biiid  a  great  deal  more  to  the  some  purpose,  and 


th«n  haMdg  prcsSnl  rne  lo  be  free  w'tlh  her,  and 
promisnd  in  the  solcmncst  manner  lo  be  secret, 
she  stopped  a  little,  ai  if  waiting  to  kc  what  im- 
pre«won  i(  made  an  me,  and  what  I  would  aay. 

I  was  too  aen«ible  of  the  want  I  wa«  in  of  snch 
a  woman,  not  to  accept  her  otfer ;  I  told  her  my 
case  was  partly  as  the  guessed,  and  partly  not, 
for  I  was  really  married,  and  had  a  husband, 
though  he  was  in  (uch  circumstances,  and  so  re- 
mote at  that  time,  as  he  could  not  appear  publicly. 
She  look  mo  short,  and  told  mc  that  was  none 
of  her  business,  all  the  ladies  that  came  under 
her  cari!  were  married  wonicn  to  her.  "  Every 
woman,"  says  she,  "rhat  is  with  child  has  a  father 
for  it,  and  whether  that  father  was  a  husband  or 
no  husband,  was  clo  business  of  hors ;  her  busi- 
ness was  to  assist  mo  tn  my  present  circumstan- 
ces, whether  I  had  a  husband  or  no :  for,  ma- 
dam," says  she,  "  to  have  a  husband  that  cannot 
appear,  is  to  have  no  husband  in  the  sense  of  the 
case,  and  therefore  whether  you  are  a  wife  or  a 
mistress  is  all  one  to  mc." 

1  found  presently,  that  whether  I  was  a  whore  or 
a  wife.  1  woa  to  pass  for  a  whore  here,  so  I  let  that 
go  ;  I  told  her  it  was  true  as  she  said,  but  that, 
however,  if  1  mu^t  tell  her  my  cue,  I  must  tell 
it  her  as  ft  was.  So  I  related  it  to  her  us  short 
as  I  could,  and  I  concluded  it  to  her  thus :  "  1 
trouble  you  with  all  this,  madam", said  I,  "not 
that,  OS  you  saiid  before,  it  is  much  to  the  pur- 
pose in  your  afTair,  but  thii  is  to  the  purpose, 
namely,  that  I  am  not  in  any  pain  about  being 
seen,  or  being  public  or  concealed,  for  it  is  per- 
fectly irtdifll-rcnt  to  mc ;  but  my  difficulty  is,  that 
1  have  DO  acquaintance  in  this  port  of  the  nation." 
"  I  understand  you,  madam,"  says  she,  "  you 
have  DO  security  to  bring,  to  prevent  the  parish 
impertinences  usual  in  such  cases;  and  perhaps,' 
says  she,  "  do  not  know  very  well  how  to  dispose 
of  the  child  when  it  comes." 

"  The  last,"  says  I,  "  is  not  so  much  my  con- 
cern as  the  first." 

"  Well,  madam,'  answers  the  midwife, "  dare  you 
put  yourself  into  my  hands  ? I  li%'e  in  such  a  place  ; 
though  I  do  not  inquire  after  you,  you  may  in- 
quire after  me.  My  name  is  D—  :  I  live  in  such 
a  street,"  naming  the  street,  "  at  the  si^  of  the 
Cradle :  my  profession  is  ti  midwife,  and  I  have 
many  ladies  that  <-omc  to  my  bouse  to  lie-in.  1 
have  given  security  to  the  parish  in  general  terms, 
to  secnre  them  from  any  charge  from  whatsoever 
shall  come  into  the  world  under  my  roof.  I  have 
but  one  question  to  ask  in  the  whole  affair,  ma- 
dam," says  she,  "  and  if  that  be  answered,  you 
shall  be  entirely  easy  for  all  the  rest." 

I  prescDtiy  understood  what  ihc  meant,  and 
told  her,  "  Madam,  I  believe  I  understand  you  ; 
I  thank  God.  though  I  want  friends  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  I  do  not  want  money,  so  far  as  may 
be  neccsnar}',  though  t  do  not  abound  in  that 
cither."  This  I  adwd,  because  I  would  not  make 
her  expect  great  things. 
"Well,  niaduni,"8a7ssh«,  "that  is  the  thing  indeed 
without  which  nothing  can  be  done  in  these  cases  ; 
and  yet,"  says  she  "  you  shall  see  that  1  will  not 
impose  upon  you,  or  offer  an>  thing  that  is  un- 
kind to  you,  and  if  you  desire  it,  you  shall  know 
everything  before  hand,  that  yon  may  suit  your- 
self to  the  occasion,  and  be  either  costly  or  spar- ' 
log.  as  you  see  fit."  I 


"I  told  her,  the  seemed  to  b<>  wpetfccti 
\  siblc  of  my  condition,  that  I  had  BoUuof 
of  her  but  thij,  that  as  I  had  told  twr  thai 
money  suflicient,  but  not  a  great 
should  order  it  so  that  I  might  be~M  Bl 
peril uous  of  charge  as  possible." 

She  replied  that  she  would  bring  In 
of  the  expenses  of  it  in  two  or  three  shif* 
tike  a  bill  of  fare,  I  should  choose  as  1  |i 
and  I  desired  her  to  do  sa 

The  nest  day  she  brought  it  and  the  o 
her  three  bills,  which  were  as  foUowa : 

1.  For  three  months,  lodgiiw  in  her 

house,  including  my   cuet,  al 
lOa.  per  week.  ........  6   0 

2.  For  a  nurse  for  the  mootii,  and 

using  child-bed  linen. I  10 

3.  For  a  minister  to  christen  the 

child,  and  to  the  godfathers  and 
clerk. I  M 

4.  For  a  supper  at  the  rhristcuiog. 

if  1  had  Hvc  friends  at  it.  ...  1    0 

5.  For  her  fe«s  as  a  midwife,  and 

the  taking  the  trouble  off  the 
parish 3   9 

6.  For  the  roaid-servaut  altcadinj;.  0  IV 

Total, 
This  was  the  first  Mil ;  the  second  j 

same  terms: 

1.  For  three  months,  lodg:ing  and  j 

diet,  *c,  ui  20».  per  week  . 

2.  For  a  nurse  for  the  month,  and 

tho  use  of  linen  and  Iboc 

3.  For  the  minister  to  chiisto)  tbe 

child  as  above 2i 

4.  For  a  supper  and  for  sweetmeats  i 

5.  For  her  fees  as  above.  . 
G.  For  a  servant  maid.  .  .  ....  I 

Total.. 

This  was  the  second  rate  bdl  i  thai 
said,  was  for  a  degree  higher,  and 
(her  or  friends  appeared. 

1,  For  three  months,  lodging  and 

diet,  having  two  rooms  and  a 
garret  for  the  sen  ant.  .  .  .  .$0  0  i 

2.  For  a  nurse  fur  the  month,  and 

the   finest   suit    of   child-bed 

linen 

a.   For  the  minister  to  christen  the 
child,  &C. 

4.  For  a  supper,  the  gentlemen  la 

send  in  the  wine 

5.  For  my  fees 

6.  The    maid,  besiijea    ih<>ir   am 

maid,  only.  .  .    . 

TotaL . . 

t  looked  upon  all  the  three  Mils  iDdai 
and  told  her  I  did  not  see  but  that  she  «•' 
reasonable  in  her  demands,  all  things  ( 
and  that  I  did  not  doubt  but  ber  i 
were  good. 

iihc  told  mc  I  should  be  jadg«  of  ibal  «l 
taw  Ihem. 


in 


MOLL  FLANDERS. 


I  told  htiT,  I  was  sorr}'  to  tell  her  that  I  feared 
imust  be  her  loweM-raied  custorner,  "and  per- 
■ps  madam,"  s.-ud  I,  "  you  will  make  me  the  less 
ivlcenie  upoa  tbut  account." 

"  Not  at  oil,"  said  she,  "  for  where  I  have  one  of 
the  third  sort,  1  have  two  of  the  lecond,  and  four 
Is  one  of  the  firvt,  and  get  as  much  by  them  in 
/proportion,  as  by  any  :  but  if  you  doubt  tuy  cure 
»f  Mil,  I  will  ulii>w  any  friend  you  have  to  ovgr- 
look,  and  iee  if  you  are  well  waited  on  or  no." 

Then  she  etplained  the  prtrtiLulurs  of  her  bills. 
I*  h  the  first  (ilace,  madam,"  said  she,  "  I  would 
lian  you  obivrvr,  that  there  is  three  months 
ketfrfnV  you  at  just  I  Us.  a  week.  I  undertake  to 
■7  jta  will  not  complain  of  my  table.  I  sup- 
fue,"  says  she,  "  you  do  not  live  cheaper  where 
jtu  ire  Qovr." 

•*  No,  indeed,"  said  I,  **  for  I  give  6s.  a  week 
ftf  my  chamber,  and  i  find  my  own  diet,  which 

IMS  me  a  ;roat  deal  more." 

•*  Then,  madaa,"  says  she.  "  if  the  child  should 
not  live,  or  shoSTd  be  dead-born,  as  ^ou  know 
Ktmetimes  happens,  then  there  is  the  mini<iter'i 
Vticle  saved,  and  if  you  have  no  friends  to  come 
U>  you,  you  may  SAve  the  expense  of  a  supper :  su 
Ihst,  Isjie  these  articles  out,  madam,"  says  she, 
"your  lyiu);  in  will  not  cost  you  more  than  !jL  ds. 
^all,  more  ihnn  your  ordinary  chart;e  of  living," 

Tfaij  was  the  most  reasonablo  thing  thut  ever 
1  hutd  of,  so  I  smiled,  and  told  her  I  would 
tome,  (ind  be  her  customer;  but  1  told  her  also, 
^t  Rj  I  hiid  two  months  and  more  to  go,  I  might 
P«rli«|i5  tn>  obliged  to  stay  longer  with  her  than 
*linre  nmriths,  iind  desired  to  know  if  she  would 
1*1  be  obliged  to  remove  me  before  it  was  pro- 
"ir, 

"  No,"  she  cud,  "  because  her  house  was  large  ; 
*>ti,  bnitlps,  she  never  put  anybody  to  remove. 
Jhat  hiiil  liiin  in,  till  they  were  willing  to  tfo ;  and 
*  ♦he  hsd  more  ladies  offered,  she  was  not  so  ill 
Waved  unong  her  neighbours,  but  she  could 
l*ovide  accommodation  for  twenty,  if  tlicre  was 
•eeaiion." 

I  found  she  was  na  eminent  lady  in  her  way, 
^'  in  short,  I  agreed  to  put  myself  into  her 
''"'di.  and  promised  her.  She  then  talked  of 
*lner  things,  looked  about  in  my  accomraoda- 
*«"i»,  and  found  fault  with  ray  wanting  attend- 
""<  tnd  conveniences,  and  that  I  should  not  be  ! 
^foA  so  at  her  bouse. 

I  lolil  her  I  wns  shy  of  speaking,  for  the  woman  ! 
W  the  liouse  looked  stranger,  or  at  least  I  lliouitht 
•o,  lince  I  had  been  ill.  beciuse  I  was  »vith  child  ; 
B>il  I  was  afraid  she  would  put  some  aflront  or 
*l>er  upon  me,  supposing  thot  I  hnd  been  able 
l>  give  but  a  slight  account  of  myself. 

"  0  dear."  said  she, "  her  ladyship  is  no  stranger 
to  these  things ;  she  has  tried  to  entertain  ladies 
b  your  condition  several  times,  but  could  nut 
Kure  the  parish  ;  and  besides,  she  is  not  such  a 
ice  lady  as  you  Lake  her  to  be  ;  however,  since 
BU  are  »going,  you  shall  not  meddle  with  her, 
Di  I'll  sec  you  are  a  little  better  looked  after 
tiile  you  are  here  than  I  think  you  are,  and  it 
lall  not  cost  you  (lie  more  neither." 
t  did  not  understand  her  at  all ;  however,  I 
'.  and  so  we  ported:  the  ntxt  mom- 
(fic  a  chicken  rua-ited  niul  hot,  and 
■c  of  sherry,  and  ordered  the  maid  to 
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tell  me  that  she  was  to  wait  on  ms  every  day  as 
loQg  03  I  stayed  there. 

This  Wat  surprisingly  good  and  kind,  and  I 
accepted  it  very  willingly.  At  night  she  sent 
home  again  to  know  if  I  wonted  anything,  and 
to  order  the  maid  to  come  to  me  in  the  momiag 
for  dinner.  The  muid  had  orders  to  make  me 
Sonne  chocolate  in  the  morning  before  she  came 
away,  and  at  noon  she  brought  me  the  sweet- 
bread of  a  breiist  of  veal  whole,  and  a  dish  of 
loop,  for  my  dinner ;  and  after  this  manner  she 
nursed  mo  up  at  adistiince,  so  that  I  was  mightily 
w-ell  pleased  and  quickly  well ;  for,  indeed,  my 
dejections  before  were  a  principal  part  of  my 
illness. 

I  expected,  08  is  usually  the  case  among  rich 
people,  that  the  servant  she  sent  me  would  have 
been  some  impudent  brazen  wench  of  Drury  lane 
breeding,  and  I  was  very  uneasy  upon  that  ac- 
count, so  I  would  not  let  her  lie  in  the  bouse 
the  first  night,  but  had  my  eyes  about  me,  as  if 
she  had  been  a  public  thief. 

.My  gentlewoman  guessed  presently  what  was 
the  matter,  and  sent  her  back  with  a  short  note, 
that  I  might  depend  on  the  honesty  of  her  moid, 
that  she  would  be  answerable  for  her  upon  all 
accounts,  and  that  she  took  no  servants  without 
good  security.  I  was  then  perfectly  easy,  and 
indeed  the  maid's  behaviour  .spiiko  for  itself,  for 
11  niodester,  soberer,  quieter  girl,  never  came 
into  anybody's  family,  and  I  found  her  so  after- 
wards. 

As  soon  OS  I  was  well  enough  to  go  abro.id,  ] 
wcat  with  the  moid  to  sec  the  house,  and  to  see 
the  apartment  I  was  to  have ;  and  ever}'thiu;; 
was  lo  handsome  and  so  clean,  that,  in  short,  1 
had  nothing  to  say,  but  was  wonderfully  pletised, 
and  satisfied  with  what  I  hud  met  with,  which, 
considering  the  melancholy  circuinstancos  I  waa 
in,  was  far  beyond  what  I  looked  for. 

It  might  be  expected  that  I  should  give  some 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  wicked  practice  of 
this  woman,  in  whose  hands  I  was  now  Milieu  ; 
but  it  would  be  but  too  much  encouragement  to 
the  vice  to  let  the  world  see  what  easy  measures 
were  here  taken  to  rid  the  women's  unwelcome 
burthen  of  a  child  clandestinely  gotten.  This 
grave  matron  had  several  sorts  of  practice,  and 
thi«  was  one  in  particular,  that  if  a  child  was 
bnrn,  though  not  m  her  house,  for  she  had  occa- 
>>ton  (0  be  called  to  many  private  labours,  she  hud 
people  at  hand,  who  for  a  piece  of  money  would 
take  the  child  off  their  hands,  and  off  from  the 
hands  of  the  parish  too  ;  and  (hose  children,  as 
she  »aid,  were  honestly  provided  for.  and  taken 
care  of.  What  should  become  of  them  ill,  con- 
sidering 80  many  us  by  her  account  she  was  con- 
cerne<l  with,  I  cannot  conceive. 

1  had  many  times  discourses  upon  that  subject 
with  her  ;  but  she  was  full  of  this  argument,  that 
she  saved  the  lije  of  many  an  ianoccnl  lamb,  as 
she  called  them,  which  would  otherwise  perhaps 
have  been  murdered ;  and  of  many  a  woman, 
who,  made  desperate  by  the  mittfortune,  would 
otherwise  be  tempted  to  destroy  their  children, 
and  bring  ihemselves  to  the  gallows.  I  granted 
her  thnt  this  was  true,  and  «  very  romro^'Udublu 
tliii  d  the  poor  children  fell   into  good 

li  ids,  and  weri>  not  abused,  starved 

aiiL.  ..  n..v,vi.vi  by  the  nurses  that  bred  ahem  up; 
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batl  no  new  of  any  Mtitfaction  left  in  this  world 
but  oaly  in  the  hope  that  I  would  come  and  re- 
lieve him  by  my  cooipony  ;  and  then  he  preaaed 
■■  vktbnUy,  indeed,  to  give  him  loine  hopes 
tint  Itrovldiit  leul  oomc  up  to  town  nnd  let 
Um  M«  ne,  when  bo  would  farther  enter  into 
^Koune  about  it. 

I  wu  cYcfi.-dinifly  uirpriicd  at  the  news,  and 
began  now  serioualy  to  reflect  on  my  prctcnt  cir- 
tuutancca.  and  the  incxprewible  misfortune  it 
irsa  to  me  to  have  a  child  upon  my  hands,  and 
what  to  do  in  it  I  knew  not.  At  last  I  opened 
iny  case  at  a  distance  to  my  governeas  ;  1  ap- 
peared melancholy  and  uneasy  for  aeveral  dayj, 
uul  she  lay  at  me  continaally  to  know  what 
troubled  me.  1  could  not  for  my  life  tell  her 
thai  I  had  an  ofTer  of  marriiige  after  I  had  so 
often  t«!d  her  that  [  had  a  husband,  so  that  I 
reaUy  knew  not  what  to  sny  to  her.  t  owned  1 
had  something  which  very  much  troubled  mr, 
but  at  the  same  time  told  her  I  could  not  speak 
of  it  to  any  one  alive. 

■  continued  importuning  me  several  days, 
I'liH  impossible,  1  told  her,  for  nic  to  <-om- 
iiu.  :..i:  secret  to  anybody.  This,  instead  of  being 
answer  to  her,  increased  her  importunities ; 
urged  her  having  been  trusted  with  the 
IMtast  secrets  of  this  nature;  that  it  was  her 
baiiness  to  conceal  everything,  and  that  to  dis. 
Mver  things  of  that  nature  would  be  her  ruin  ; 
iiie  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  found  her  tailing. 
«f  other  people's  uflairs,  and  how  could  I  sus- 
pect \\Kf  f  She  told  me  to  unfold  myself  to  her 
wu  telling  it  to  nobody  ;  that  she  was  silent  as 
that  it  must  be  a  very  strange  case 
that  she  could  not  help  me  out  of  it ;  but 
COaceal  it  was  to  deprive  myself  of  all  possible 
Wp,  or  means  of  help,  and  to  deprive  her  of  the 
ojfpoftunity  of  serving  me.  In  short,  she  hnd 
•uch  a  bewitc.htnf''  elot)uenee  and  so  great  a  power 
ol  percussion,  that  there  was  no  concealing  any. 
•Wnj  from  her. 

io  I  res«lved  to  unbosom  myself  to  her.  I 
1**1  her  the  history  of  my  Lancashire  niarrioge, 
•M  how  botli  of  us.  had  been  disappointed,— how 
**  eame  together  nnd  how  we  parted, — how  he 
•"olotcly  discharged  roe.  as  far  aa  toy  ui  him. 
™B**e  mo  liberty  to  marry  again,  protesting 
l™^'"  he  knew  it  he  would  nnvur  claim  me  or 
Jluturb  or  expose  me  ;  that  I  thought  I  was  free, 
wt  Mas  dreadfully  afraid  to  venture,  for  fear  of 
•*!<  t'uiueqocnces  that  might  follow  in  case  of  a 
oiioiven-, 

Thfri  I  told  her  what  a  good  offer  1  had  ; 
showed  her  my  friend's  two  last  letters  inviting 
*?  to  come  to  Loudou,  nnd  let  her  see  with  what 
'nmioTi  ttud  earnestness  they  were  written,  but 
blfitr,.,!  „,,(  (V,p  name,  and  also  the  story  about 
'  I  his  wife,  only  that  she  was  dead. 

l\      ,  'lusrhing  at  my  scrupli's  about  mar- 

■".viflij,  and  told  nic  the  other  was  no  marriage,  but 
*  cheat  on  both  sides ;  and  that  as  we  were 
Ptrtetl  by  mutual  consent,  the  nature  of  the  con- 
''let  Was  destroyed,  and  the  obligation  was  mu- 
tually discharged.  She  had  arguments  for  this 
W  the  tip  of  her  tongue,  and,  in  short,  reasoned 
l»e  out  of  my  reason,  rot  but  that  it  wm  too  by 
•Ije  help  of  my  own  inclir^tion. 

But  then  came  the  great  and  main  difficulty, 
iQd  thiit  waa  the  child.     This  she  told  mc  in  so 


many  irords  must  be  removed,  and  that  so  as  that 
it  should  ncVLT  be  possible  for  any  one  to  disco. 
ver  IL  I  knew  there  was  no  marrying  without 
entirely  concealing  that  I  had  had  a  child,  for  he 
would  soon  have  diioovered  by  the  age  of  it  that 
it  wms  born,  nay  and  gotten  too.  since  my  parley 
with  him,  and  that  would  have  destroyed  oil  the 
offidr. 

But  it  touched  my  heart  so  forcibly  to  think 
of  parting  entirely  with  the  child,  and,  for  aught 
I  knew,  of  having  it  mtirdi-red,  or  starved  by 
neglect  and  ill-usage  (which  was  niuoh  the 
some),  that  1  could  not  think  of  it  without 
horror.  I  wiah  all  those  women  who  consent  to 
the  disposing  of  their  children  out  of  the  way.  as 
it  ii  called  for  decency's  sake,  would  consider  that 
it  is  only  a  contrived  method  fur  murder;  that 
is  to  say,  a  killing  their  cluldren  with  safety. 

It  is  manifest  to  all  that  understand  anything 
of  children,  that  we  are  bom  into  the  world 
helpless  and  incapable  either  to  supply  our  wants, 
or  so  much  as  to  moke  them  known,  and  that 
without  help  we  must  perish  ;  and  this  help 
requires  not  only  un  assisting  hand,  whether  of 
tho  mother  or  somebody  else  ;  but  there  arc  two 
things  necessary  in  the  assisting  hand,  that  is 
care  and  skill,  without  both  which  half  the  chil- 
dren that  are  bom  would  die,  nay,  though  they 
were  not  to  be  denied  food ;  and  one  half  more 
of  those  that  rcraoiaed  would  be  cripples  or 
fools,  lose  their  limbs,  and  perhaps  their  sense. 
I  question  not  but  that  these  are  partly  the 
reasons  why  niTection  was  placed  by  nature  In 
the  hearts  of  mothers  to  their  children,  without 
which  they  never  would  be  able  to  give  them- 
selves up,  as  it  is  necessary  they  should,  to  the 
care  and  waking  pains  needful  to  the  support  of 
their  children. 

Since  this  care  is  needfnl  to  the  life  of  children, 
to  neglect  them  is  to  murder  them ;  again,  to 
give  them  up  to  be  managed  by  those  people 
who  have  none  of  that  needful  affection  placed  by 
nature  in  them,  is  to  neglect  them  in  the  highest 
I  degree ;  nay,  in  some  it  goes  farther,  and  is  a 
neglect  in  order  to  their  being  lost :  so  that  it  is 
even  an  intentional  murder,  whether  the  child 
lives  or  dies. 

Alt  those  things  represented  themselves  to  my 
view,  and  that  in  the  blackest  and  most  frightfVU 
form  ;  and  as  I  was  very  free  with  my  governesij, 
whom  I  hud  now  learned  to  call  mother,  I  repre- 
sented to  hor  all  the  dark  thoughts  which  I  hnd 
upon  mc  about  it,  and  told  her  what  distress  I 
was  in.  She  seemed  graver  by  much  at  this 
part  than  at  the  other;  but  as  she  was  hardened 
in  these  things  beyond  all  possibility  of  bcin? 
touched  with  the  relipious  part,  and  the  scruples 
about  the  murder,  so  she  was  equally  impe- 
netrable in  that  part  which  related  to  the  affec- 
tion. 

She  asked  me  if  she  had  not  been  careful  and 
tender  of  me  in  my  lying-in,  as  if  I  had  been  her 
own  child?     I  told  her  I  owned  she  had. 

"  Well,  my  dear, "  says  she,  "  ami  when  you 
are  gone,  what  nre  you  to  roe  ?  and  what  would 
it  be  to  me  if  you  were  to  be  hanged  ?  Do  you 
think  there  are  not  women  who,  as  it  is  their 
trade,  and  they  get  their  bread  by  it,  value 
themselves  upon  their  being  as  careful  of  children 
as  their  own  mothers  can  be,  and  tuidcrstand  it 
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rtther  better?  Yci,  ye»,  child,"  «ayc  ihe,  "  fear 
it  not.  How  were  we  nursed  ourselves?  Arc 
you  sure  you  was  nursed  up  by  your  own  mother  ? 
and  y<>t  yuu  look  fat  and  fair,  child,"  snys  the 
old  bcldani,  and  with  that  she  stroked  nie  over 
the  face.  "  Never  be  concerned,  child,"  lays 
she,  going  on  in  her  drolling  way  ;  "  I  have  no 
murderers  a.bout  nie  ;  I  employ  the  best  and  the 
honostcst  Qunes  that  can  be  had,  and  have  a»  Tew 
children  miscarry  under  their  hands  as  there 
would  if  they  were  all  nursed  by  mothers ;  we 
want  neither  care  nor  skill." 

She  touched  me  to  the  quick  when  she  asked 
mc  if  I  wuif  sure  that  I  wok  nursed  by  my  own 
mother:  on  the  contrary,  I  was  sure  I  was  not. 
and  I  trembled  and  looked  poic  at  the  very 
expression. 

'*  Sure,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  this  creature  cannot 
be  a  witch,  or  have  any  conversation  with  a  spirit 
that  can  inform  her  what  was  done  with  me 
before  I  was  able  to  know  it  tnYsclT;"  and  I 
Icwked  at  her  as  if  I  had  been  frightened ;  but 
reflecting  that  it  could  not  be  possible  for  her  to 
know  anything  about  me,  that  disorder  went  off, 
ud  I  began  to  be  easy,  but  it  was  not  prt^sently. 

She  perceived  the  disorder  I  wa.s  In,  but  she 
did  not  know  the  meaning  of  it ;  so  she  rau  on 
in  her  wild  talk  upon  the  weakness  of  my  sup- 
posing  that  children  were  murden-d  because 
they  were  not  all  nursed  by  the  mothers,  ond  to 
persuade  me  that  the  clulilren  she  disposed  of 
were  as  well  used  as  if  the  mothers  had  the 
aursiog  of  them  themselves. 

"  It  may  be  true,  mother,"  says  I,  "  for  au^ht 
I  know,  but  my  doubts  arc  very  strongly  grouuded 
lodeed." 

"  Come,  then,"  uyt  she,  "  let's  hear  some  of 
them." 

"  Why  6r8t,"  says  I,  "  you  give  a  piece  of 
money  to  these  people  to  take  the  child  off  the 
parent's  hands,  and  to  take  care  of  it  as  long  as 
It  lives ;  now  we  know,  mother,"  said  I,  "  that 
those  are  poor  people,  and  their  gain  consists  in 
being  quit  of  the  charjjo  as  soon  as  they  can. 
How  can  1  doubt  but  that,  as  it  is  best  for  them 
to  have  the  child  die,  they  am  not  over  solicitous 
•bout  lu  life  ?" 

"  This  is  all  vapours  and  fancy,"  says  the  old 
woman  ,  "  I  tell  you  their  credit  depends  upon 
the  child's  life,  and  they  ore  as  careful  as  any 
mother  of  you  all." 

"  O  mother."  says  I,  "  If  I  was  but  sure  my 
little  baby  would  be  carefully  looked  to  and  have 
justice  done  it,  I  should  be  happy  indeed  :  but  it 
is  iropos.«iblc  I  can  be  satisfied  in  that  point 
unless  I  saw  it,  and  to  see  It  would  be  niin  and 
destructioa  to  me,  as  now  my  cose  stands ;  so 
what  to  do  f  know  not." 

"  A  fine  story !"  says  the  governess ;  "  you 
would  see  the  child,  and  you  would  not  see  the 
child;  you  would  be  concealed  and  discovered 
both  together ;  tliese  are  things  impossible,  my 
dcur  ;  so  you  must  do  as  other  conscientious 
nintliers  have  done  before  you,  nnd  be  contented 
with  things  as  they  must  be,  though  they  are 
not  as  you  wish  them  to  be." 

I  uaaerstood  what  she  meant  by  conscientious 
mothers,  she  would  have  said  conscientious 
whores  ;  but  she  was  not  willing  to  disoblij^rc  me, 
fur  really  in  this  ca*o  I  was  not  a  whore,  because 


legally  married,  the  fores  «fl 
excepted. 

However,  let  roe  be  whit 
come  up  to  that  pilch  of  hare 
profession,  I  mean  to  be  uni 
less  of  the  safety  of  my  chil< 
i  this  honest  affection  so  long 
I  point  of  giving  up  my  friend 
lay  so  hard  at  me  to  come  to 
that,  in  short,  there  was  hard 
him. 

At  last  my  old  governess  c 
usual  assurance.  "  Come,  i 
"  I  have  found  out  a  way  bo 
certainty  that  your  child  shi 
vet  the  people  that  take  a 
know  you,  or  who  the  mothe 

"  O  mother,"  says  I.  "  if 
will  engage  me  to  you  for  evi 

"  Well,"  says  she,  "  are  j 
some  small  annual  expense, 
usually  give  to  the  people  wi 

"  Aye,"  says  I,  "  with  all  u 
may  be  concealed." 

"  As  to  that,"  says  the  go 
be  secure  ;  for  the  nurse  sita 
dare  to  inquire  about  you,  u 
twice  a  year  go  with  me  and 
see  how  it  is  used,  and  be  • 
good  hands,  and  nobody  knot 

•'  Why."  said   1.  "  do  you 
come  to  see  my  child  I  shuli 
my  being  the  mother  of  it  ? 
possible  ?" 

'*  Well,  well,"  says  my  gm 
cover  it  the  nurse  shall  be  J 
she  shall  be  forbid  to  ask  I 
you,  or  to  take  any  notice  s 
shall  lose  the  money  which 
posed  to  give  her,  and  the  < 
her  too." 

I  was  very  well  pleased  wi 
week  a  country  woman  wu 
ford,  or  thereabouts,  who  wi 
off  our  hands  entirely  for  tec 
but  if  I  would  allow  five  p 
to  her,  she  would  be  obligee 
to  my  govcmees's  house  ■> 
or  we  should  come  down  aiu 
how  well  she  used  it. 

The  woman  was  a  very 
likelv  woman,  a  cottager's  wtl 
good  clothes  and  linen,  and  e 
her,  and  with  a  heavy  heart 
let  her  have  my  child. 

I  had  been  down  at  Herl 
her  and  at  her  dwelling, 
enoti^h,  and  I  promised  her 
would  bo  kind  to  the  child, 
word  that  I  wu  the  child' 
seemed  to  be  so  much  out 
have  no  room  to  inquire  afte 
!  was  safe  enough.  So.  in  i 
let  her  have  the  child,  and  1 1 
that  is  to  say,  I  gave  it  (o 
gave  it  to  the  poor  woman 
agreeing  never  to  return  the 
to  claim  anything  more  for  I 
ing  up ;  only  that  I  promises 
deal  of  core  of  it,   1  would 
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re  MS  often  *i  I  Mine  lo  lee  it ;  to  that  I  wu 
bound  to  pii]r  the  Ave  pounda,  only  that  I 
'  my  governess  that  I  would  do  it.     And 
injr  great  core  woa  over,  after  a  manner, 
though  it  did  not  at  alt  latisfy  my  mind, 
the  most  convenient  for  me,  aa  my  uflain 
Mood,  of  any  that  could  b«  thought  on  at 
thtt  Ume. 

Itfaen  began  to  write  to  my  friend  at  the  BanV 

ifc  tmore  kindly  style,  and  particularly  about  the 

Wfinning  of  July  I  sent  him  a  letter,  that  1  pro- 

pnedtobc  in  town  some  time  in  August.     He 

returned  me  an  answer  in  the  most  pasiionato 

tlermi  ima^rinable,  and  desired  me  to  let  bim  bavc 

'tineiy  notice,  and  he  would  come  and  mt'c-t  me 

itwo  days'  journey.      This  puzzled  roc  scurvUy, 

Aod  I  did  not  know  what  answer  to  make  to  it. 

Once  I  was  resolved  to  take  the  stage  coach  to 

yiai  Chester,  on  purpose  only  to  have  the  satis- 

ftctioD  of  coming  back,  that  he  miffht  see  me 

^ly  come    in    the  same  coach ;   for   I  had   a 

Jsslous  tliou(;ht,  though  I  had  no  ground  for  it 

tt  til,  last  be  should  think  I  was  not  really  in 

'th(  country,  and  it  was  no  ill-grounded  thought, 

it  Tou  shall  hear  presently, 

I    I  endeavoured  to  reason  myself  out  of  it,  but 

«  win  in  vain,  the  impression  lay  so  strong  on  my 

Ihul  it  Was  not  to  be  resisted  ;  at  last  it 

■1  an  addition  to  my  new  design  of  goln^  in 

tonntry.  that  it  would  be  on  excellent  blind  , 

my  old  gavemess.  and  would  cover  entirely  all 

other  affairs,  for  the  did  not   know  in  the ' 

whether  my  new  lover  lived  in  London  or 

Lancashire,  and  when  I  told  her  my  rcsolu- 

1  she  was  fuJly  persuaded  it  was  in  Lancashire. 

Having  taken  my  measures  for  this  journey  f 

it  her  know  it,  and  sent  the  moid  that  attended 

from  the  beginniog  to  take  a  place  for  me  in 

coach.     She  would  have  had  mc  let  the  maid 

ve  waited  on  me  down  to  the  last  stage,  and 

come  op  again  in  the  wag|;on»  but  I  convinced 

or  it  would  not  be  convenient.     When  I  went 

ray  she  told  me  she  would  enter  bto  no  mea- 

res  for  correspondence,  for  she  saw  evidently 

at  my  affection  to  my  child  would  cause  me  to 

rite  to  her,  and  visit  her  too  when  1  came  to 

wn  again.     I  assured  her  it  would,  and  so  took 

ly  leave,  well  satisfied  to  have  been  freed  from 

ich  a  house,  however  good  my  accommodations 

lerr  had  been,  as  I  have  related  before. 

I  took  the  place  in  the  coadt,  not  to  its  full 

Itent,  but  to  a  place  called   Stone,  in  Cheshire, 

,think  it  is,  where  I  not  only  had  no  manner  of 

Ittioess,    but   not  so  much   as  the    least  ac- 

laiotonce  with  any  person  in  the  town  or  near 

.     But  I  knew  that  with  money  in  the  pocket 

one  it  at  home  anywhere,  so  I  lodged  there  two 

or  three  days,  until,  watching  my  opportunity,  I 

feanil  room   in  another  stage-coach,   and  took 

pasnge  back  again  for  London,  tending  a  letter 

to  my  gentleman,  that  I  should  be  such  a  certain 

day   at  Stoney- Stratford,  where  the  coachman 

to2d  ine  he  was  to  lodge. 

It  happened  to  be  a  chance  coach  that  1  bad 
takca  up,  which,  having  been  hired  on  purpose 
carry  tome  gentlemen  to  West  Chester,  who 
e  going  to  Ireland,  was  now  retarniog,  and 
not  tie  itself  up  to  exact  times  or  places  as  ' 
stages  did ;  so  chat,  having  been  obliged  to  I 
ttiU  a  Sunday,  he  had  time  to  get   himself ; 


ready  to  come  out,  which  otherwise  ho  couid  nut 
have  done. 

However,  his  warning  was  so  short  that  be 
could  not  reach  to  Stony- Stratford  time  enough 
to  be  with  me  at  night,  but  he  met  me  at  a  ph^a 
called  Brickill  tiic  next  morning,  as  we  wore  just 
coming  into  the  town. 

I  confess  I  was  very-  glad  to  see  him,  for  I  had 
thought  mysi'lf  a  little  disoppoinied  over  night, 
teeing  I  had  contu  to  fur  to  contrive  my  coming 
on  purpose.  Ho  pleiued  me  doubly,  too,  by  the 
figure  he  came  in,  for  he  brought  a  \ery  hand- 
some (gentleman's)  coach  and  lour  hordes,  with 
a  servant  to  att(?nd  him. 

He  took  me  out  of  the  stage  coach  immediately, 
which  stopped  ut  an  inn  in  Brickill,  and,  putting 
into  the  same  inn,  he  set  up  his  own  coach,  and 
bespoke  dinrier.  I  asked  him  what  he  meant  by 
that,  for  1  was  for  going  forward  with  the  jour- 
ney. He  said,  no ;  I  had  need  of  a  little  rest 
upon  the  road ;  and  that  was  a  very  good  sort  of 
a  house,  thuu);h  it  wa-s  but  a  little  town  ;  so  we 
would  go  no  farther  tbot  night,  whatever  catoe 
of  it. 

I  did  not  press  him  nmch ;  for,  since  he  bad 
come  to  for  lo  meet  me,  and  put  himself  to  so 
much  eiipcns^-,  it  was  but  reasonable  I  should 
oblige  him  a  little  too,  so  I  was  easy  us  to  that 
point. 

After  ilinner  we  walked  to  see  the  town,  to 
see  the  church,  and  to  view  the  fields  and  the 
country,  as  is  usual  for  strangers  to  dc,  and  our 
landlord  was  our  guide  in  gomg  to  see  the  church. 
1  observed  my  gentleman  inquirc<l  pretty  much 
about  the  parson,  and  1  took  the  hint  immedi- 
atety,  that  he  certainly  would  propose  to  be  mar- 
ried ;  and  though  it  was  a  sudden  thought,  it 
followed  presently,  that  in  short  I  would  not  re- 
fuse him ;  for,  to  be  plain  with  my  circumstances, 
1  was  in  no  condition  now  to  say  sa;  I  had  no 
reason  now  to  run  any  more  such  hazards. 

Bat  while  these  thoughts  ran  round  in  my 
head,  which  was  the  work  but  of  a  few  mo- 
ments,  I  observed  my  landlord  took  him  aside, 
and  whispered  to  htm,  though  not  very  softly 
neither,  for  so  much  I  overheard  :  "  Sir,  if  you 

shall  have  occasion "    the  rest  I  could  not 

bear,  but  it  seems  it  was  to  this  purpose  ;  "  Sir, 
if  you  shall  have  occasion  for  a  minister,  I  have 
a  friend  a  little  way  off  that  will  ser%'e  }oii,  and 
be  as  private  as  you  please." 

My  gentleman  answered  loud  enough  for  m« 
to  hear,  "  Very  well ;   1  believe  I  shall." 

I  was  no  sooner  come  back  to  the  inn,  but  he 
fell  upon  me  with  irresistible  words  -,  that  since  he 
had  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  mcund  every 
thing  concurred,  it  would  be  hastening  liis  felicity 
if  1  would  put  an  end  lo  the  matter  just  there. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  says  I,  colouring  a. 
little  :  "  What !  in  an  inn  and  upon  the  road  ! 
Bless  us  all !"  said  I,  as  if  I  had  been  kurprised, 
"  how  can  you  talk  so  7" 

"  O,  I  can  talk  so  very  well,"  says  he ;  "I  came 
a  purpose  to  talk  so,  otid  I'll  show  you  that  I 
did;"  and  with  that  he  pulls  out  a  givat bundle 
of  papers. 

'•  \ou  (right  me,"  coid  L     "  WTiat  are  these  ?"* 

"  Ooiit  be  frightened,  my  dear,"  says  he,  and 
kissed  mc.  This  was  the  first  time  he  hitU  been 
90  free  to  call  me  my  dear;  he  then  repeated  ii. 


"  Don't  be, frightened — you  shall  see  what  it  is  I 
all ;"  then  he  laid  them  all  abroad.  | 

There  was  first  the  deed  or  sentence  ofdivorre 
from  his  wife,  and  the  full  evidence  of  her  playing; 
the  whore ;  then  there  was  the  certificates  of  the 
minister  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish  where 
she  lived,  proving  that  she  was  buried,  and  inti- 


the  kind  manner  of  it,  that  I  bc;|;nn  to  think 
once  he  took  it  for  a  marriage,  and  would  pel 
stay  for  the  form  ;  bat  1  wronijed  hiia,  for  he  jare 
over  kissing  me,  took  mc  by  the  hand,  pulled  me 
up  again,  and  then  ^viog  me  two  or  tbrce  kian 
again,  thanked  me  for  my  kind  yielding  to  him, 
and  was  (o  overcome  with  th«  satisfaction  and 


mating  the  manner  of  her  death;  the  copy  of ,  joy  of  it,  thnt  I  saw  tears  stand  in  his  eye*. 


the  coroner's  warrant  for  a  jury  to  sit  upon  her, 
and  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  who  brniiKht  it  in 
noti  compot  mentis.  All  thiii  was  indeed  to  the 
purpose,  and  to  give  mc  satisfaction,  thou»;;h,  by 
the  way,  I  was  not  so  scrupulous,  had  he  knonn  all, 
but  that  I  might  have  taken  him  without  it- 
However,  I  looked  them  all  over  as  well  as  1 
could,  and  told  him  that  this  was  all  very  clcAr 
indeed,  but  that  he  need  not  have  given  hinitclf 
the  trouble  to  have  brought  them  out  with  him, 
for  it  wns  time  enough. 

"  Well,"  he  said.  "  it  might  be  time  enough  for 
me,  but  no  time  but  the  present  time  was  time 
enough  for  him." 

There  were  other  papers  rolled  up.  ftad  I  asked 
him  what  they  were. 

"  Why,  ay,"  says  he.  '•  that  is  the  question  1 
wanted  to  hove  you  ask  me."  So  he  unrolls 
them,  and  takes  out  a  little  chagrccn  case,  and 
gives  mc  out  of  it  a  very  flue  diamond  ring.  I 
could  not  refuse  it  if  I  had  a  mind  to  do  so,  for 
he  put  it  upon  my  linger ;  so  I  made  him  a 
curtsy,  and  accepted  it.  Then  he  takes  out  an- 
other ring,  '■  and  this,"  says  ho,  "  is  for  another 
occasion  ;"  so  he  puts  that  in  his  pocket. 

"  Well,  but  let  me  see  it  though,"  says  I,  and 
smiled.  "  1  guess  what  it  is — I  think  you  are 
mad." 

"  I  should  have  been  mad  if  I  had  done  les«," 
snys  he,  and  still  he  did  not  show  it  me,  and  I 
had  a  great  mind  to  sec  it ;  so  I  snys,  "  Well, 
but  let  me  see  it." 

"  Hold."  says  be ;  "first  look  here."  Then  he  | 
took  up  the  roll  again  and  road  it ;  and  behold  ! 
it  was  a  licence  for  us  to  be  married. 

"  Why,"  says  I,  "  are  you  distracted  ?     'Why, 
you  were  fully  satisfied,  sure,  that  I  would  com- 
ply, and  yield  at  the  first  word,  or  resolved  to  | 
take  no  denial.  '  I 

"  The  last  is  certainly  the  case,"  said  he  I 

"  But  you  may  be  mistaken,"  said  I. 

"  No,  D0>"  said  ho  ;  "how  can  you  think  so? 
I  must  hot  be  dented,  I  cannot  be  denied,"  and 
with  that  he  foil  to  kissing  mc  so  violently,  I 
could  not  get  rid  of  him. 

There  was  a  bed  in  the  room,  and  we  were 
walking  to  and  again,  eager  in  the  discourse  -.  at 
last  he  lakes  mo  by  surprise  in  his  arms,  and 
threw  me  on  the  bed  and  himself  with  mc,  and 
holding  me  fu5t  in  his  arm!^  but  without  the 
least  offer  of  any  indecency,  courted  me  to 
consent  with  i-ui-h  rppeatcd  ontrp.atics  and  argu- 
tuenls,  prote-itiiig  his  nfTcction  and  vowing  he 
would  not  let  me  go  till  I  promised  him,  "that 
at  luDt  1  said.  "  WTiy.  you  resolve  not  to  be  de- 
nied, I  think." 

"  No,  no,"  says  he,  "  I  must  not  be  denied,  I 
will  not  be  denied,  1  cant  be  denied." 

"  Well,  well,*  sjiid  I,  and  giving  him  n  slight 
kiss,  "  then  you  shall  not  be  denied,"  said  L  "  Let 
me  ^vt  up." 

He  was  w  transported  with  my  consent,  and 


1  turned  from  him,  for  it  filled  my  eyes  with 
tears  too,  and  I  asked  him  leave  to  retire  a  Kttlr 
to  my  chamber.  If  ever  I  hod  a  grain  of  wu 
repentance  for  a  ncious  and  abominable  Dlb; 
twenty-four  years  past,  it  was  then.  •'  Oh  t 
a  felicity  is  it  to  mankind,"  said  1  to  myself, 
they  cannot  see  into  the  hearts  of  one  anolfaeff 
How  happy  hod  it  been  for  me,  if  I  had 
wife  to  a  man  of  so  much  honesty  and  so  mieb 
aflection,  from  the  beginning." 

Then  it  occurred  to  me  what  an  abi 
creature  am  I ;  and  how  is  this  innocent 
man  to  be  abused  by  me  ?  How  little  di 
think  tlial  having  divorced  a  whore,  bo  is  t\ 
ing  himself  into  the  arms  of  another  :  that 
going  to  marry  one  that  has  tain  with  two 
thcrs,  and  has  had  three  children  by  b»i 
brother  ;  One  that  was  bom  in  Newgate,  i 
I  mother  was  a  whore,  nnd  is  now  a  traosportd' 
I  thief;  one  that  has  loin  with  so  many  men,  ltd 
has  bad  a  child  since  he  saw  her.  "  Poor  geHio- 
man,"  sadd  1,  "  what  is  he  goiaig  to  do?" 

After  this  reproaching  mvK-lf  was  over,  h  W> 
lowed  thus :  "  Well,  if  I  must  be  his  wUt,  t  k 
please  God  to  give  me  grace,  I  will  be  a  tnitaw 
to  htm,  and  love  him  suitably  to  the  strufi 
excess  of  his  passion  for  me.  I  will  make  Imi 
amends,  if  possible,  by  what  he  iball  see,  for  tbf 
cheats  nnd  abuses  I  put  upon  him,  which  be  (to 
not  see." 

He  was  impatient  for  niy  con>ing  out  of  an 
chamber,  but  tindltig  me  long,  he  went  down 
stairs,  and  talked  with  the  landlord  ahout  tin 
parson. 

The  landlord,  nn  officious  though  " 
ing  fellow,  had  sent  away  for  the  n<  i 
clergyman  ;  and  when  my  genr' 
speak  of  it  to  him,  and  talk  of  .'■ 
'"Sir,"  says  he  to  him,  "  ray  friend'. 
so  without  any  more  wonls  he  bron^-ii 
gether.     When   ho  came   to   the   iik. 
asked  him  if  he  would  venture  to  marr\    ;     ' 
of  strangers  that  were  both  willing.    T;     i  -   : 

said  that    Mr had  said  somfthinsr  1 

it;  that  he  hoped  it  was  DO  claoil.  till  lull  ■ 
that  he  seemed  to  be  a  grave  geiitli  n:  in,  .wi  Lr 
supposed  madam  was  not  a  girl,  so  that  the  Mfi- 
sent  of  friends  should  be  wanted. 

•'  To  put  you  out  of  doubt  of  that,"  sayi  nj 
gentleman,  "  read  tlus  poper,"  and  out  be  |»«ll» 
the  licence. 

"  I  am  satisfied,"  says  the  minister.  ♦'Wb«ie» 
the  lady  ?" 

"  You  shall  sec  her  presently,"  aiys  my  !<»• 
tleman. 

When  ho   hod  said  thus,  In 
and  1  was  by  that  time  come  oi.' 
he  tell*  me  the  minister  was  be!.- -,  ».. .  ■  - 
had  talked  with  him,  and  that  upon  she»wiof  bm 
the  licence,  he  was  free  to  marry  us  with  all  W* 
heart :  "  but  he  aska  to  see  you)  so  he  asked  If ' 
'  would  let  him  come  up." 
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It  is  tiin«  enough,"  said  I,  "  iu  thu  morning, 
ll  not  ?•' 

••  Why,"  (aid  he,  "  n»j'  dear,  he  secraed   to 

UpJe  whrther  ii  wa»  not  sonic  young  girl  stolen 

ber  ptiicnl*,  and  I  aisured   hini   we   were 

otcu  to  conimund  our  own  consent;  and 

e  faini  ask  to  sec  vou." 

We!)."  gMid  I,  "  do  05  you  please."     So  up 

brin^  the   parson,   and  a  mcrr}'  sort   or  a 

mi  he  Has.     He  had  bc«n  told,  it  seems, 

had  met  there  by  accident,  that  I  came 

Cbcster  coach,  and  my  gcntlemnn  in  hts 

to  meet  me ;  thot  we  were  to  have 

t  Digbt  at  Stony  Stratford,  but  that  he 

not  reach  so  far.     "  Well,   sir."  says  the 

iQ,  "  every  ill  turn  has  some  good  in  it ;  the 

lintment,  sir,"  suj*  ho  to  my  Rcntlcman, 

yonn.  and  the  good  turn  is  mine,  for  if 

'  met  at  Stony  Stratford   I  had  not  had 

honour  to  marry  you.     Landlord,  have  you 

moo  prayer-book  in  the  house  ?" 

ed  as  if  I  had  been  frightened.     "  Lord, 
lays  1,  "  what  do  you  mean  ?     What !  to  < 
in  on  inn,  and  at  night  too?"  I 

"  Madiim,"    says   the    minister,    "  if  you   wOl  i 
[TO  it  be  in  the  church  you  shall ;  but  J  assure 
1,  your  marriage  will  be  as  5nn  here  as  in  the 
reh.     We    are  not  tied    by   the  canons  to. 
nowhere  but  in  the  church  ;  and  if  you  j 
have  it  in  the  church,  it  will  be  as  public   qs 
itry  fair;  and  as  for  the  time  of  day,  it 
at  all  weigh  in  this  case  ;  our  princes 
ed  in  their  charabertf,  and  at  eight  or 
o'clock  at  night,"  [ 

t  was  a  preat  w  hile  before  I  could  be  persuaded, 
'  d  not  to  be  willing  at  all  to  be  mar. ' 
>ha  church.  But  it  vrat  all  grimace  ;  i 
J  ut  last  to  be  prevailed  on,  and  my 
Ipdlord  and  his  wife  and  daughter  were  cidled 
My  landlord  was  father  and  clerk  and  all 
ether;  and  we  were  married,  and  very  merry 
were ;  though  I  confess  the  self-reproaches 
licb  1  had  upon  me  before  lay  close  to  me, 
extorted  every  now  and  then  a  deep  sigh 
me,  which  my  bridegroom  took  notice  of, 
)d  endeavoured  to  cncouraije  me,  thinking. 
or  man,  that  I  had  some  Uttle  hcsitution  at  the 
;p  I  bad  taken  so  hastily. 
We  enjoyed  ourselves  that  evening  completely, 
id^  all  was  kept  so  private  in  the  inn,  that  not 
KTVant  In  the  house  knew  of  it,  for  ray  landlady 
ber  dauichter  waited  on  me,  and  would  not 
Itfiy  one  of  the  maids  come  up  stairs,  except 
bile  we  were  at  supper.  My  landlady's  daughter 
railed  my  bride-moid,  and  sending  for  a  shop- 
«per  the  next  morning.  I  gave  the  young 
t  good  suit  of  knots,  as  good  as  the  town 
Dbrd,  and  finding  it  was  a  lace-making 
gave  hor  mother  a  piece  of  bone-lacc  for 

reason  that  my  landlord  was  to  close  was, 
at  he  was  unwilling  the  minister  of  the  parish 
ould  hear  of  tt ;  but  for  all  that  Kimcbody 
Biird  of  it,  so  as  that  we  had  the  bells  *  ' 
Bging  (he  next  morning  early :  ond  tti' 
rh  as  the  town  would  afford,  under  our  k 
lit  mv  landlord  brazened  it  out,  that  we  were 
irried  before  we  came  tliither,  only  that,  being 
former  guest »  we  would  have  our  wedding 
bpper  at  his  house. 


•  We  could  not  6nd  in  our  hearts  to  atir  the 
.  nent  day ;  for,  in  short,  having  been  disturbed  by 
I  the  belU  in  the  morning,  and  having,  perhaps, 
not  slept  over  much  before,  we  were  so  sleepy 
afterwards  that  we  lay  in  bed  till  almost  twelve 
o'clock. 

1  begged  my  landlady  that  we  might  not  have 
anv  more  music  in  the  town  nor  ringing  of 
bells,  and  she  managed  it  so  well  that  we  were 
very  cjuiet.  But  an  odd  passage  interrupted  all 
my  minh  for  a  good  while  ;  the  great  room  of 
this  house  lookud  hito  the  street,  and  my  new 
spouse  being  below  sluirs,  I  had  walked  to  the 
end  of  the  room,  and  it  being  a  pleasant  warm 
day,  I  hud  opened  the  window,  and  was  standing 
at  it  for  some  air,  when  I  saw  three  gentlemen 
come  by  on  horseback,  and  go  into  an  inn  just 
against  us. 

It  was  not  to  be  concealed,  nor  was  it  so  doubt- 
ful ns  to  leave  mc  any  room  to  Question  it,  but 
the  second  of  these  three  was  my  Lancashire  hus- 
band. I  was  frightened  to  death,  I  never  wa5  in 
such  consternation  in  my  life,  I  thought  I  should 
have  sunk  into  the  ground  ;  my  blood  ran  chill 
in  my  veins,  and  1  trembled  as  if  I  had  t>een  in  a 
cold  fit  of  an  ague.  I  say  there  was  no  room  to 
question  the  truth  of  it ;  1  knew  his  clolhei, 
I  knew  his  horse,  and  I  knew  his  bee. 

Tlie  first  sensible  reflection  I  made  was,  that 
my  husband  was  not  by  to  see  my  disorder,  and 
that  I  was  very  glad  of  The  gentlemen  had  not 
been  long  in  the  house,  but  they  came  to  the 
window  of  their  room,  as  is  usual ;  but  my  win- 
dow was  shut,  you  may  be  sure.  However,  I 
could  not  keep  from  peeping  at  them,  and  there 
F  saw  him  again,  heard  him  call  out  to  one  of  the 
servants  of  the  house  for  something  he  wanted, 
and  received  uli  the  terrifying  confirronlions  of 
its  being  the  some  person  that  were  possible  to 
be  bad, 

My  next  concern  was  to  know,  if  pouible, 
what  was  his  business  there ;  but  that  was  im- 
possible. SoTOPtimes  my  imagination  formed  an 
idea  of  One  frightful  thing,  sometimes  of  another  ; 
sometimes  I  thought  he  had  discovered  me,  and 
wiis  come  to  upbraid  mo  with  ingratitude  and 
breach  of  honour ;  aind  every  moment  I  fancied  he 
was  coming  up  the  stairs  to  insult  mc  ;  and  innu. 
raerable  fancies  come  into  my  head  of  what  was 
never  in  his  head,  nor  ever  could  be,  unless  the 
devil  had  revealed  it  to  him. 

1  remained  in  this  fright  near  two  hours,  and 
scarce  ever  kept  my  eye  from  the  window  or  door 
of  the  inn  where  they  were.  At  last,  hearing  a 
great  clatter  in  the  passage  of  their  inn,  I  ran  to 
the  window,  and,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  saw 
them  all  three  go  out  again  ond  travel  on  west- 
ward. Had  they  gone  towards  London,  I  should 
have  been  still  in  a  fright,  lest  I  should  meet  liim 
on  the  road  again,  and  that  he  should  know  me  ; 
but  he  went  the  contrary  way,  and  so  I  was 
eased  of  that  disorder. 

We  resolved^to  be  going  the  next  day,  but 
"'■out  six  o'c!oek">it  night  we  were  alarmed  with 

.Teat  uproar  in  the  street,  and  people  riding  as 

I  hey  had  been  out  of  their  wits .  and  what  was 
it  but  a  hue  and  crj'  after  three  highwaymen 
that  hod  robbed  two  coochcf  and  some  other 
travellers,  near  Dunstable  Hill ;  and  notice  had, 
it  seems,  been  given  that  they  had  been  seen  at 
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Brirkitl,  at  such  a  hoiisn,  tneaiiing  the  house 
where  those  gentlemen  had  been. 

The  hoaM!  was  immediately  beset  nod  searched. 
but  there  were  wiitiL'Sses  enough  that  the  gentle- 
mt'ii  hud  bevn  pone  above  three  hours.  Ttie 
croM'd  having  gathered  about,  we  hud  the  news 
prcfcntly  ;  and  I  vtas  heariily  concerned  notv 
another  way.  I  presently  told  the  people  of  the 
house,  that  I  dared  to  say  thoiw  were  not  the 
persons,  for  that  I  know  one  of  the  gentlemen  tu 
be  a  very  good  person,  and  of  a  good  estate  in 
JLtincasliire. 

Hie  constable,  who  came  with  the  buc  and 
cry.  wa5  immediately  informed  of  this,  and  came 
over  to  me  to  be  satisiied  from  tny  onn  mouih. 
and  I  Biturcd  him  that  I  saw  the  three  gontlc- 
nen  as  I  was  at  the  window,  that  I  saw  them 
afterword!  at  the  window  of  the  room  lliey  dined 
in  ;  that  I  law  them  afterwords  take  horse,  and  I 
ooiild  ouure  him  I  knew  one  of  them  to  be  snuli 
a  roan ;  that  he  was  a  gentlemim  of  a  very  good 
estate  and  an  undoubted  character  in  Lonca- 
shire,  from  wheace  I  was  just  now  upon  my 
journey. 

The  assurance  with  which  I  delivered  this, 
gave  the  mob  gentry  a  check,  and  gave  the  con> 
stable  such  jrutisfuetion,  tliut  he  immediately 
sounded  a  retreat,  told  his  people  these  wore  not 
the  men,  but  that  he  had  an  account  they  were 
very  honest  gentlemen,  and  so  they  went  all 
back  again.  What  the  truth  of  the  matter  was 
I  knew  not,  but  certain  it  vrus  that  the  coaches 
were  robbed  ot  Dunstable  Hill,  and  five  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds  in  money  taken,  besides  some  of 
the  luce-mercbunts  that  always  travelled  that 
way  tiad  been  vi&itod  too;  as  to  the  three  gen- 
tlemen, that  remains  to  be  explained  hereafter. 

Well,  this  olorm  stopped  us  another  day, 
though  my  spouse  was  for  travelling,  and  told  me 
that  it  was  always  i^afcst  travelling  aflcr  a  rob- 
bery, for  that  the  thieves  were  sure  to  be  gone 
for  enough  ofT  when  they  had  alarmed  the  coun- 
try ;  but  I  waa  afraid  and  unciiey,  and  indeed 
principally  lest  my  old  ncquointance  should  be 
upon  the  road  still,  and  should  chance  to  sec  me. 

I  never  lived  four  pleasanter  davs  together  in 
my  life  ;  I  was  o  mere  bride  all  tfiis  while,  and 
my  new  spouse  stro\'e  to  make  me  entirely  easy 
iu  every  thing.  O !  could  this  state  of  ^ife  have 
continued  I  how  bad  ull  ray  past  troubles  been 
forgot,  and  my  future  sorrows  have  been  avoided  1 
But  I  had  a  past  life  of  a  most  wretched  kind  to 
account  for,  some  of  it  b  this  world  aa  well  as  in 
another. 

We  came  away  the  fifth  day  ;  and  my  landlord, 
because  he  saw  me  uneasy,  mounted  himself,  bis 
■on.  and  three  honest  country  fellows,  with  good 
fire-arms,  and,  without  telling  us  of  it,  followed 
the  coach,  and  would  see  us  sate  into  Dunstable ; 
we  could  do  no  lew  than  treat  them  very  hund- 
•omely  at  Dunstable,  which  cost  my  spouse  about 
ten  or  twelve  shillings,  and  something  he  gave 
the  men  for  their  time  too,  but  my  landlord 
would  lake  nothing  for  himself. 

This  was  the  most  happy  contrivance  for  me 
that  could  have  fallen  out,  for  had  I  come  to 
London  unmairied,  I  must  cither  hate  come  to 
him  for  the  first  night's  entertainment,  or  have 
discovered  to  him  that  I  had  not  one  ocquoiut- 
anoe  in  the  whole  city  of  London  that  could  re- 


ceive  a  poor  bride  for  the  fir«t  nigbtl  lo^nt ' 
with  her  spouse  ;  But  now,  bcin./  ^n  .,m  „■.,-,. 
woman,  I  made  no  scruple  of  g- 
with  him,  and  there  t  took  po»* 
house  well  furnbhcd,  and  a  hut'boad  i 
circumsionces,  so  that  I  hoii  a  prosp<  < 
happy  life,  if  1  knew  how  to  monairc  n  .  un 
had  leiiiurp  to  consider  of  the  real  value  «(  iW  | 
life  I  wa*  likely  to  live ;  how  diflorent  it  « it  to' 
from  the  looae  ungoveraed  part  I  h  - 
fore,  and  how  much  happier  a  life  vt   . 
sobriety  is  t!)an   that  which  we  coll  a  hit 
pleasure. 

0  I  had  this  particular  scene  of  life  I 
had  1  leumt  from  that  time  I  enjoyed  It 
tasted  the  true  swcotneu  of  it,  atKt  had  nofl 
into  that  poverty  which  is  the  »ure  ' 
ture,  how  hnppy  had  I  been,  not  ou. 
perhaps  for  ever.  For  while  1  Uved  "i'<  I 
reullr  a  penitent  for  all  my  life  p«st ;  I  {mAkIJ 
bark  on  it  with  abhorrence,  and  might 
■aid  to  hate  myself  for  it.  I  often  reflccli 
my  lover  at  the  Bath,  struck  by  the  hanile 
repented  and  abandoned  me,  and  ror 
me  any  more,  though  he  loved  me  to  ^. 
but  I,  prompted  by  that  worst  of  dcvili,  {•xrm,! 
returned  to  ihe  vile  practice,  and  madb  i1hi»| 
vantage  of  what  they  call  a  hundsome  tMrlil 
the  relief  to  m;  neceuitlc(»  and  beauty  bt  s| 
pimp  to  vice. 

Now  I  seemed  landed  in  a  safe  harbour,  i 
the  stormy  voyage  of  life  past  was  at  an  ii<i  { 
and  I  began  to  be  thank f'  ''  ~         .irbfcnan; 
I  sat  many  an  hour  by  oi;  pt  ovrrtbr  | 

remembrance  of  past  folli<    .  fr.iiijulii' 

iravagances  of  «  wicked  lite, 
flattered  myself  that  I  had  slm 

But  there  arc  temptatiout  u 
the  power  of  human  nature  '' 
know  what  would  be  their  case  u  <iin< "  \"  '" 
same  exigencies.     Ai  covctousncis  u  the  mai^  I 
oil  evil,  so  poverty  in,  I  believe,  the  worrt  d  «l  j 
■narcs.     But  I  waive  that  discourse  till  I  < 
to  the  experiment. 

1  lived  with  this  husband  in  the   ntmost  U*  1 
quilllty.      He  was  a  quiet,  icnsible.  sober 
rirtuous,   modest,  sincerr.    ■■•   '       -    his 
diligeot  and  just.      His  ti  moi 
compass,  and  his  incomr                     '<  .i  iili 
way  of  living  in  the  ordinar)  wny. 
to  keep  an  equipage  and  mak«  a  i 
world  calls  it,  nor  did  I  expect   It   i 
for  as  I  abhorred  the  levity  and  ext 
my  former  life,  so    I   cbosc   now  to 
frugal,  and  within  ourselves :    I  kr 
pany,  made  no  visits ;   minded  m> 
obliged  my  husband :  and  this  kind  of  lijc  t^  | 
came  a  pleasure  to  me. 

We  lived  in  on  ui  *  "if  j 

and  content  for  file  a| 

from  un  almost  invi_-.i,_  . 
piness,  and  turned  me  <>'  <i] 

condition  the  reverse  of  i.  . 

it. 

My  husband  having  trusted  eiM  at  lAk 
clerks  with  a  sum  of  hku       '        luckj' 
fortunes  to  boor  thf  loss  • 
the  loss  fell  very  heavy  • 
was  not  so  great  neither, 
and  courage  to  have  lo<  • 


the  tnoe,  hit  credit  mu  m  good  that,  ai  I  told 

wotiid  easily  roc<iv«r  it  i  for  to  link  un. 

nbic  is  to  double  the  weight,  and  he  that 

n  it  shfill  dii-  iii  it. 

It  ms  in  vnin  to  »|>eak  comfortttbly  to  him, 

(he  wouod  had  sunk  loo  deep.  It  was  a  xtab  that 

touobed  the  vituls ;  he  grew  melancholy  and  di&- 

niU0Ut«,  and  from  thence  lethargic,  und  died. 

I  (bmaw  the  blow,  and  was  esirenit'ly  oppressed 

En  my  mind,  for  (  saw  evidently  that  if  he  died 

i  ■»  undone. 

I  IumI  had  two  children  by  him  and  no  more  ; 

for  to  •••11  the  truth,  it  began  to  be  time  for  roe 

'  liearing  children,  for  I  wa4  now  eight 

111  I  suppose  if  he  hod  lived  I  should 

>...c  i.^^  „o  more. 

1  was  now  left  in  a  dismal  and  disconsolate 
ON  indeed,  and  in  several  things  worse  than 
ever.  First,  it  was  post  the  flourishing  time  with 
me  when  I  might  expect  to  be  courted  for  a 
'nitfresf ;  that  ut^reeuble  part  had  declined  some 
tnr,  and  the  ruins  only  appeared  of  what  had 
4eea;  and  that  which  was  worte  than  all  was 
tUi^  that  I  waB  the  most  dejected,  disconsolate 
fmttnr«  dive.  I  that  had  encouraged  mjr  hua- 
'bmd,  and  endeavoured  to  support  his  spirits 
■ider  his  trouble,  could  not  support  my  own ;  I 
naied  that  spirit  in  trouble  which  I  told  him 
*ai  10  .necessary  to  him  for  bearing  the  bur- 
thm. 

But  my  case  was  indeed  deplorable,  for  I  was 
tft  perfectly  fricoclless  and  helpless,  and  the  loss 
I  hail  sustained  had  reduced  his  dr- 
so  low,  that  thougli  indeed  I  was  not 
'..  ur4ii,  vet  [  could  easily  foresee  that  what  was 
teft  wottid  not  support  me  long;  that  white  it 
■■wied  daily  for  subsistence,  I  had  no  way  to  in- 
*«ue  it  one  shilling,  so  that  it  would  soon  be  all 
♦P«ot,  and  then  I  saw  nothing  before  me  but  the 
utBioft  dLstreu,  and  this  represented  itself  ao 
Ii»ely  to  my  thoaghts,  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  was 
ttto^before  it  was  really  very  near;  aljfo  my 
^^^npprchensions  doubled  the  misery,  for  I 
I^Md  every  sixpence  that  I  paid  for  a  loaf  of 
^J**!  was  the  last  that  I  had  in  the  world,  and 
wat  to-morrow  I  was  to  fast  and  be  starved  to 
0«Ui. 

In  this  distress  I  had  no  assistant,  no  friend  to 
'wi'fort  or  advise  me.  1  sat  and  cried,  and  tor- 
■wntMl  ravself  night  and  day  ;  wringing  my 
"*odj,  and  sometimes  raving  like  a  distracted 
J'OBun ;  and  indeed  I  have  often  wondered  it 
^d  not  atTected  my  reason,  for  I  hod  the  vaponri 
">  such  a  degree,  that  my  understanding  was 
fcwnotlines  quite  lost  in  fancies  and  imaginations. 
I  lived  two  years  in  this  dismal  condition, 
'luting  that  little  I  bad,  weeping  continually 
"fr  my  r!i$mul  circumstances,   and,  as  it  were 

tir  to  death,  without  the  least  hope 
•'  of  help  from  God  or  man ;  and  now 

_l  '■rii'<i  i,,  long,  and  no  often,  that  tears  were,  as 
miljht  say,  exhausted,  and  I  began  to  be  des- 
pralc.  for  I  grew  poor  apucc. 
For  a  little  relief  I  had  put  off  my  house  and 
ok  lodgings,  aud  as  I  was  reducing  ray  living, 
'  I  sold  off  nioat  of  my  goods,  which  put  a  little 
Dney  in  my  packet,  and  I  lived  near  a  year 
>on  that,  ii[>ending  very  sparingly,  and  eking' 
lings  out  to  the  utmost ;  bnt  still  when  I  looked  ' 
fore    me,  my  very  beort  would  sink  withia  i 


me  at  the  inevitable  approach  of  misery  and 
wanL  O  let  none  read  this  port  without  seri- 
ously reflecting  on  the  circumstances  of  a  desolate 
state,  and  ho*  they  would  grapple  with  mere 
want  of  friends  and  want  of  bread  ;  it  will  certainly 
make  them  think  not  of  sparing  what  they  have 
only,  but  of  looking  up  to  heaven  for  support, 
and  of  the  wise  man's  prayer — "  Give  me  not 
poverty  lest  I  steal." 

Let  them  rcmctnbcr  that  a  time  of  distress  is 
a  time  of  dreadful  temptation,  and  all  the  strength 
to  reitist  is  taken  away.  Poverty  presses,  the 
I  soul  is  made  desperate  by  distress,  and  what  can 
be  done  ?  It  was  one  evening,  when  being 
brought,  OS  I  may  say,  to  the  last  gasp,  I  think 
1  may  truly  say  I  was  distracted  and  raving, 
when  prompted  by  I  know  not  what  spirit,  and, 
as  it  were,  doing  1  did  not  know  what  or  why.  I 
dressed  me,  for  I  had  »till  pretty  good  clothes, 
and  went  out  I  am  very  sure  I  bad  no  manner 
of  design  in  my  head  when  I  went  out.  I  nei- 
ther knew  or  considered  where  to  go  or  on  what 
business ;  but  as  the  devil  carried  me  out  and 
laid  his  bait  for  me,  so  he  brought  me  to  be  sure 
to  the  place,  for  I  knew  not  whither  I  was  going 
or  what  1  did. 

Wandering  thoa  about  I  knew  not  whither,  I 
passed  by  un  apothecary's  shop  in  Lcadenhall 
street,  where  I  saw  lie  on  a  stool  just  before  the 
counter  a  little  bundle  wrapt  iu  a  white  cloth ; 
j  beyond  it  stood  a  maid  servant  uith  her  back  to 
{ it,  looking  up  towards  the  top  of  the  shop,  where 
the  apothecary's  apprentice,  as  1  suppose,  woi 
standing  up  oo  the  counter,  with  bis  buck  also  to 
the  door,  and  a  cnndle  in  his  hand,  looking  and 
renuhtiig  up  to  the  upper  shelf  for  soroothing  he 
wanted,  so  that  both  were  engaged  mighty  ear- 
nestly, and  nobody  else  in  the  shop. 

Ttiis  was  the  bait ;  and  the  devil,  who  I  said 
laid  the  snare,  as  readily  prompted  me  as  if  he 
had  spoke  ;  for  I  remember,  and  never  shall  for- 
get, it  was  like  a  voice  spoken  to  me  over  (be 
shoulder. 

"  Take  the  bundle — be  quick — do  it  this  mo> 
ment." 

It  was  no  sooner  said,  but  I  stepped  into  the 
shop,  and,  with  my  back  to  the  wench,  as  if  I 
bad  stood  up  for  a  curt  that  was  going  by,  I  put 
my  hand  behind  me  and  took  the  bundle,  and 
went  off  with  it,  the  maid  or  the  fellow  not  per- 
ceiving me,  or  any  one  else. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  horny  of  my 
soul  all  the  while  I  did  it.  When  I  went  away 
I  had  no  heart  to  run.  or  scarce  to  mend  my  pace. 
I  crossed  the  street  indeed,  and  went  down  the 
first  turning  I  came  to,  and  I  think  it  was  a  street 
that  wont  through  into  l-'enchurch  street ;  from 
theiico  1  crossed  and  turned  through  so  many 
ways  and  turnings  that  I  could  never  tell  which 
way  it  wa«,  nor  where  I  went,  for  I  felt  not  the 
ground  I  stcpt  on.  and  the  farther  I  was  out  of 
danger  the  faster  1  went,  till,  tired  and  out  of 
breath,  I  was  forced  to  sit  down  on  a  little  bench 
at  a  door,  und  then  1  began  to  recover,  and  found 
1  was  got  into  Thames  street  near  Billingsgate.  I 
rested  me  a  little  and  went  on.  My  blood  was 
all  on  fire  ;  iny  heart  beat  as  if  I  was  in  a  sudden 
fright ;  in  short,  I  was  under  such  a  surprise 
that  1  still  knew  not  whither  I  was  going  or  what 
to  do. 
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AAcr  I  had  tired  myself  thus  with  walking'  a 
long  wajr  a^ut,  and  so  eagerly,  I  t>t^g.m  to  con- 
sider and  moke  liutnc  to  roy  lodging,  where  1 
came  about  niuc  o'ulook  at  nit.'ht. 

Wh^t  the  bundle  was  miidc  up  for,  or  on  what 
occaajon  laid  where  1  found  it,  I  knew  not ;  but 
whea  1  came  (o  open  it,  I  found  tlii?re  was  ii  suit 
of  child-bed  linen  in  it,  very  (^ood  and  almost 
new,  Ihe  lace  very  fine.  There  waa  a  silver  por- 
ringer of  H  pint,  a  small  6ilver  mag,  and  six 
spoons;  with  some  other  linen,  a.  good  smui-k, 
and  three  silk  handkerchiefs ;  nnd  in  the  nmg, 
ivrapr  up  in  a  paper,  eighteen  shilling*  and  sut- 
pence  in  money. 

All  the  while  I  was  opening  these  things  I  was 
under  suoh  dreadful  iuipresMons  of  fear,  and  in 
such  terror  of  mind,  though  I  was  perfectly  safe, 
that  I  cannot  express  the  manner  of  it.  I  sat  me 
down  and  cried  most  rohemenlly.  "  Lord,"  said 
I,  "  what  am  I  now? — A  Ihiefl  Why,  I  shall  be 
taken  next  time  and  carried  to  Newgale  and  be 
tried  for  my  life !"  And  with  that  I  cried  again  a 
long  time,  and  1  am  siire,  as  poor  as  1  was,  if 
'\  had  durst,  for  fear,  I  would  certainly  have  ear- 
ned the  things  back  again;  but  that  went  off 
after  a  while. 

Well,  I  went  to  beil  for  that  night,  but  slept 
little;  the  horror  of  the  fact  was  upon  my  mind, 
and  1  knew  not  what  I  said  or  did  all  night  and 
all  the  next  day.  Then  I  was  impatient  to  hear 
some  news  of  the  loss,  and  would  fain  know  how 
It  was,  whether  (hey  were  a  poor  body's  goods  or 
a  rich.  "  Perhaps"  said  I.  "  if  may  be  some  poor 
widow  like  me,  that  had  packed  up  their  good» 
to  go  and  sell  them  for  a  Utile  bread  for  hers«'lf 
and  her  poor  child,  and  are  now  starring  and 
breaking  their  hcarti  for  want  of  th.it  little  they 
tvould  hiivc  fetched ;"  and  this  thou^fht  tormented 
mo  irorse  than  all  the  rest  for  three  or  four  djiys. 
But  my  own  distresses  silenced  all  these  reflec- 
tions, and  the  prospect  of  my  atarvtnfr,  which 
grew  every  day  more  frichtful  to  me,  hardened 
my  heart  by  dcgrct-s.  It  was  then  particularly 
lieavy  upon  my  mind  that  1  hod  been  reformed, 
and  had,  as  I  hoped,  repented  of  all  my  past 
wickedness;  that  I  had  lived  u  sober,  grave,  re- 
tired life  for  several  years.  Hut  now  ]  should 
be  driven,  by  the  dreadful  nf  my  cir- 

rumstancvs,  to  the  gnt<.'s  "I  i:.  kuiil  and 

body;  and  two  or   three  t .  ;.  .1  upon  my 

knees,  praying  to  God.  as  well  as  1  could,  for  de- 
liveiiM)i».  But  I  cannot  but  say  my  prayers  liod 
no  hope  in  them.  I  knew  not  wliat  to  do.  It 
WHS  all  fear  without,  and  dark  within  ;  and  I  re- 
flected upon  my  past  life  as  not  sincerely  re- 
pented of,  that  heaven  waa  now  beginning  to 
punish  me  on  (his  side  the  grave,  and  would 
make  me  as  miserable  as  I  had  been  wicked. 

Had  1  gone  on  here  I  had  perhaps  been  a  true 
penitent.  But  I  had  an  evil  councillor  within, 
and  he  was  continually  prompting  me  to  relieve  ^ 
myself  by  the  worst  nie.nns ;  mj  one  evening  he 
tempted  me  ngaiu  by  the  same  wicked  impulse 
that  hod  said  "  Tnke  that  bundle,"  and  go  and 
seek  for  what  might  happen. 

I  went  out  uo«tr  by  daylight,  iiod  wandered 
about  1  knew  not  whither,  and  in  search  of  I 
know  not  whnt,  when  the  devil  put  a  wore  in  my 
way  uf  «  dreadful  nature  indeed,  and  such  a  one 
oa    I  have   never  had  before  or  since.     Going 


through  .\lders;|<ate  street,   there 
little  uhild  bad  been  at  a  dancing'-a 
going  home  all  alonr-    ""' 
true  devil,  set  me  u| 
I  talked  to  it,  and  it  |r 
cook  it  by  the  hand  ana  IcU  it  along 
to  a  paved  alley  that   goes  Into   ~ 
close,  and  I  led  it  in  thvre.     Tbe  i 
was  not  it4i  way  home. 

1  said,  "  Yes,  my  dear,  it  is  ;  I  will 
the  way  home." 

The  child  had  a  little  necklace  i 
beads,  and  I  hod  my  eye  upon  that, 
dark  of  the  alley  1  stood,  pret'-nding  t 
child's  clog  that  was  loose,  and  took  ol 
bee,  and  the  child  nti«er  felt  it,  and 
child  on  again. 

Here,  I  say,  the  devil  put  rae  upon 
child  in  the  dark  alley,  that  it  might  n 
the  very  thought  frightened  me  so  i 
ready  to  drop  down,  but  I  turned  ibe  ( 
and  bade  it  go  back  again,  for  that  f 
way  home,     Slie  said   she  would,  u 
through    Bartholomew   close,    and  tli^ 
round  to  another  passage  that  goes  ' 
lano :    so   away   into   Chnrterhouse ! 
out    into    .St    Ji  '  .    then   cr 

Smithliild,  went  slooc  and 

lane  to  Holboni  ..,.m^..    .ilien  niiiinf 
crowd  of  people  usuiilly  pasiinjj  ther*.  rtwi 
possible   to   have    been   found  out;  ao4j 
euti.<rpri8ed  my  second  sally  into  the  \ 

The  thoughts  of  this  booty  put 
thoughts  of  the  Arst,  and  the  refle 
made  wore  quickly  off.      Poverty,  ti  1 1 
hardcncil  my  heart,  and  my  own  D«ce« 
iiic  regardless  of  anything.   The  toat  i 
great  concern  upon  me,  far  as  I  didjbtj 
no  harm,  I  only  said  ta  myMilf.^ 
fiarents  a  just  reproof  for   tl«el 
tonving  the  poor  little  lamb  to 
ilM-'lf.  and  it  would  tcitch  them  to  taic| 
of  it  another  lime. 

This  itritig  of  beads  was  worth  sb 
or  fourteen   pounds;    I  suppou:  it 
been  formerly  the  mother's,  (or  It^ 
the  child's  wear,  but  that  pcrh* 
the  mollier  to  Imve  tier  child 
dancing-school  had  mitde  her  lot  tiit< 
it.     And  no  duubi  the  child  badj 
eare  of  it ;  but  the,   like   a 
taken  up  perhaps  with  some  felk. _, 
her,  ami  so  the  poor  bal>y  wand* 
into  my  bonds. 

However,  I  did  the  child  no  hanSiJ 
fit  much  tt*  frighten   it,  for    I   had  t  \ 
lender  ihou^'hts  about  inc  yet,  and 
but  what,  as  I  mujr  lay,  mere 
roe  to. 

I  had  a  great  h  « 

1  was  young  in  i  41 

bow  to  manage,  k-hh 
things  into  my  head  .  1 1 

boi'kwurd  to  me.      O-  -i 

was   very   lucky  to  me;    1    wM 
Lombard  street  in  the  'liiik  ftf  the  t% 
by  the  end  of  Ih- 

sudden  comes  n  i  y-J 

lightning,  and  ii<i.i..,  u   ..i.....    tl 
hand  just  behmd  luc,  as  1  klutxi  up 
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of  the  huuM  at  the  tiinung  into  The  alley. 
be  (brew  it  in  he  said,  "  God  bIcM  you, 
let  it  lie  there  a  little,"  uiid  away  he 
nrift  us  the  wind  -.  aAer  him  come«  two 
immediately  a  young  fellow  without 
••  Stop  thief,"  and  aflcr  him  two  or 
Tbey  pursued  the  two  loct  fcllowB  so 
that  they  were  forced  to  drop  what  they 
it,  and  one  of  them  was  token  into  the 
1,  the  other  got  off  free. 
'  itock  still  all  this  while  till  tbey  came 
log  the  poor  fellow  they  had  taken, 
the  thingit  they  had  found,  extremely 
they  hod  recovered  the  booty,  and 
thief,  and  thus  they  paiwed  by  me, 
'  only  like  one  who  stood  up  while  tbc 
3  was  gone. 

Ire  or  twice  I  asked  what  was  the  matter, 
the  people  neglected  answering  me,  and  I 
not  very  importunate  ;  but  after  the  crowd 
Ikholly  pnaard,  I  took  my  opportunity  fo  turn 
It  aod  take  up  what  mus  boliind  me  und  walk 
r.  This  indeed  1  did  wiili  less  di&turbanco 
J  bad  done  formerly,  for  these  things  I  did 
■t«Bl,  but  they  were  sloleu  to  my  hand.  I 
Nif«  to  my  lodging  with  this  cargo,  which 
k  piece  of  line  bluk  lustring  silk,  and  a  piece 
lv(?t  i  Iho  latter  wns  but  purt  of  a  piece  tif 
■  eleven  yards ;  the  former  was  a  whole 
9t  near  fifty  yards. 

ty  good  luck  thus  far,  and  I  mode 
[ventures  more,  though  with  but  small 
"  ^ '  with  good  succesj ;  but  I  wont  in 
Ouit  some  mischief  would  befol  me, 
Aould  certainly  come  to  be  hanged 
e  irapre&iion  this  made  on  me  was  loo 
>e  slighted,  and  it  kept  me  from  making 
that  for  aught  I  know  might  have  been 
ely  performed ;  but  one  thing  1  cannot 
whieh  was  a  bait  to  me  many  a  day. 
c-d  frequently  out  into  the  villages  round 
M-n  10  M'e  if  nothing  would  fall  in  my  way 
I  and  going  by  a  house  near  Stepney,  1 
D  the  window  board  two  rings,  one  a  small 
bd  ring,  and  (be  other  a  plain  gold  ring  ; 
lurc  laid  tbero  by  some  tboiightlct«  lady 
kad  more  money  than  forecast,  perhaps  only 
b  washed  her  hands. 

ttlked  sevend  times  by  the  window  to  nb- 

&f  I  could  see  whether  there  was  anybody 

room  or  no,  and  I  could  see  nobody,  but 

was  not  sure ;  it  camo  presently  into  my 

(hts  (o  rap  at  the  ela<8,  as  if  I  wanted  to 

to   wmeUody,  and   if  anybody  was  there 

t^'ould  be  sure  to  come  to  the  window,  and 

I  would  tell  them  to  remove  those  rings,  for 

1  bad    seen   two  suspicious  fellows  take 

\t  of  them.     This  was  a  ready  thought;  I 

ed  otice  or  twice  and  nobody  e^ime,  when 

the  coast  clear,  I  thrust  hard  against  the 

of  gla.ts,  and   broke  it  with  very   little 

^  and  took  out  the   two  rings,  and  walked 

with  them  very  safe.     Ihe  diamond  ring 

worth  about  three  pounds,  and  the  other 

(t  Dine  shillings. 

iras  now  at  a  loss  for  a  market  for  my  goods, 
^jpcciully  for  my  two  pieces  of  silk.      I  was 
lotb  to  dlifKise  of  them  for  a  trille.  ;i>  '' 
iinhiipp)'   thieves  in  general  do,  who, 
[have  \cntured  their  lives  for,  perhaps. a  fiu  „ 


of  value,  are  forced  to  sell  it  for  a  song  when 
they  have  done.  But  I  was  resolved  I  would  not 
do  this,  whatever  kbifL  I  made.  However,  I  did 
not  well  know  what  courae  to  take ;  at  last  I  re- 
solved to  go  to  my  old  governess,  and  acquaint 
myself  with  her  again.  I  hud  puDclually  sup- 
plied the  6vc  pounds  a  year  to  her  for  my  little 
boy  as  long  as  I  was  able,  but  at  last  was  obliged 
to  put  a  stop  to  it.  However,  I  had  written  a 
letter  to  her,  wherein  I  had  told  her  my  circum- 
stances Were  reduced  very  low ;  that  I  hud  lost 
my  husband,  and  that  I  was  not  able  to  do  it 
any  longer,  and  begged  that  the  poor  child  might 
not  suffer  too  much  for  its  mother's  miifortouet. 
I  now  made  her  a  vi&ii,  and  1  found  that  she 
drove  something  of  the  old  trade  siili,  but  tlut 
■he  was  not  in  such  flourishing  circumatancet  as 
before ;  for  she  had  been  sued  by  a  certain  gen- 
tleman who  had  had  his  daughter  stolen  from  him 
and  who,  it  seems,  she  bad  helped  to  convey  away  ; 
and  it  was  very  narrowly  that  she  escaped  the 
gallows.  The  expense  also  had  ra\iiged  her,  and 
she  was  become  very  poor  ;  her  house  was  but 
meanly  furnished,  and  sluj  was  not  in  such  repute 
for  her  practice  im  before ;  however,  she  stood 
upon  her  legs,  ai  they  say,  aod  as  she  was  a 
sUrring  bustling  wom.-)a,  and  had  some  stock 
left,  she  was  turned  puwa-broker,  asid  lived 
pretty  Well. 

Shie  received  me  very  civilly,  and  with  her  uf  ual 
obliging  manner  told  me  she  would  not  hove  the 
levs  respect  for  me  for  my  being  reduced :  Lhatsh« 
hod  token  care  my  boy  was  ver>'  well  looked  afUr. 
though  1  could  not  pay  for  him,  and  that  the 
woman  that  had  him  was  easy,  so  that  I  needed 
not  trouble  myself  about  him,  till  1  might  be 
better  able  to  do  it  eflV-clually. 

1  told  Iter  tliat  I  had  not  much  money  left,  but 
that  I  had  some  things  that  were  monies  worth, 
if  she  could  tell  me  how  I  might  turn  them  into 
!  roonev.  She  asked  me  what  it  was  1  hud.  I 
'  pulled  out  the  string  of  gold  beads,  and  told  her 
]  it  was  one  of  my  husband's  presents  to  me;  then 
,  I  sliowcd  her  the  two  parcels  of  silk  which  I 
told  her  I  had  from  Irel.-ind,  and  brought  up  to 
I  town  with  me.  and  the  little  diamond  ring.  As 
,  to  the  small  parcel  of  plate  and  spoons.  I  had 
!  found  means  to  dispose  of  them  myself  before  -, 
I  and  as  for  the  child-bed  linen  I  had,  she  offered 
'  me  to  take  it  herself,  believing  it  to  be  my  own. 
,  She  told  me  she  was  turned  pawn-broker,  and 
j  that  she  would  sell  those  things  for  roe  as 
I  pawned  to  her,  and  so  she  sent  presently  for 
I  proper  agents  thot  bought  thiin,  being  uk  her 
bands.  Without  any  scruple,  und  gave  good  prices 
loo. 

I  now  began  to  think  this  necessary  woman 
might  help  me  a  little  in  my  low  condition  to 
some  business,  for  I  would  gladly  have  turned 
my  bond  to  any  honest  employment  if  I  could 
liove  got  it  ;  but  here  she  was  deficient.  Honest 
business  did  not  come  within  her  rciuh ;  if  I  bad 
been  younger,  perhnps  she  miijlit  have  helped  me 
to  a  spark,  but  my  thoughts  were  of  that  kind  of 
livelihood  as  being  i]uite  out  of  the  way  after 
fifty,  wbich  was  ray  case,  und  so  1  told  her. 

She  invited  me  at  last  to  come,  and  be  at  her 

'    :  "=1?  till  1  could  find  something  t3   do,  and  it 

::d    cost  me  very  little  ;  and  tliis  1  gladly  ac- 

.  ,  !cd  of,  and  now  living  a  little  easier,  I  entered 


into  aome  measures  to  have  niT  little  ton  b^  my  | 
lust  huiband  token  care  of;  and  this  she  marie 
easy  too,  re«erviag  a  paymeat  only  of  five  pounds 
u  year,  if  I  could  pay  it.  This  was  such  a  help 
lome,  that  for  a  good  while  I  left  ofTtbe  wicked 
trade  that  I  had  so  newly  taken  up  ;  and  gladly 
I  would  have  got  my  bread  by  the  help  of  ray 
needle  if  I  could  have  got  work,  but  that  was 
very  hard  to  do  for  one  that  had  no  manner  of 
uc<)uaintance  in  the  world. 

However,  at  last  I  got  some  quilting- work  for 
ladies'  beds,  petticoats,  and  the  like ;  and  this  I 
liked  very  well  and  worked  very  hard,  and  with 
thi»  I  began  to  live;  but  the  diligent  devil,  who 
resolved  I  should  continue  in  his  service,  conti- 
nually prompted  me  to  go  out  and  take  a  walk, 
that  is  to  say,  to  see  if  anything  would  offer  in 
the  old  way. 

One  evening  I  blindly  obeyed  his  summons, 
and  fetched  a  long  circuit  throui^h  the  streets, 
but  met  with  no  purchase,  and  came  home  very 
weary,  and  empty;  but  not  content  with  that,  I 
went  out  the  next  evening  too,  when  going  by  an 
alehouse  I  saw  the  door  of  a  little  room  open. 
ne«t  the  very  street,  and  on  the  table  a  silver 
tankard,  things  much  in  use  in  public  houses  at 
that  time.  It  seems  some  company  had  been 
drinking;  there,  and  the  careless  boys  had  forgot 
to  take  it  away. 

t  went  into  the  box  frankly,  and  setting  the 
silver  tankard  on  the  comer  of  the  bench,  I  sat 
down  before  it  and  knocked  with  my  foot ;  a  boy 
came  presently,  and  I  bade  him  fetch  me  a  pint  of 
warm  ale,  for  it  was  cold  weather.  The  boy 
ran,  and  I  heard  him  go  down  to  the  cellar  to 
draw  ate.  While  the  boy  was  gone,  another 
bov  came  into  the  room,  and  cried,  "  Do  you 
call  7  "  I  spoke  with  a  melancholy  air,  and  said, 
"  No,  child,  the  boy  is  gone  for  a  pint  of  ale  for 
me." 

While  I  sat  here  I  heard  the  woman  (n  the  bar 
say,  "  Arc  they  all  gone  in  No.  5?"  which  was  the 
box  I  sat  in,  and  the  boy  said  "  Yes." 

"  Who  fetched  the  tankard  away  ?"  says  the 
woman. 

"  1  did,"  gays  another  boy ;  "  that  is  It,  pointing, 
it  seems,  to  another  tankard  which  he  had  fetched 
from  another  box  by  mistake ;  or  else  it  must  be 
that  the  rogue  forgot  that  he  had  not  brought  it 
in,  which  certainly  he  had  not. 

I  heard  all  this,  much  to  my  satisfaction,  for  I 
found  plainly  that  the  tankard  was  not  missed, 
and  that  they  concluded  it  wua  fetched  away  ; 
so  I  drank  my  ale,  called  to  pay,  and  as  I  went 
t  said,  "  Take  care  of  your  plate,  child,"  mean- 
ing a  silver  pint  mug,  which  he  brought  me  drink 
in.  The  boy  said,  "  Yes,  madam  j  very  welcome," 
and  away  1  canto. 

I  came  home  to  my  governess,  and  now  I 
thought  it  was  a  time  to  try  her,  that  if  i  miKht 
be  put  to  the  necessity  of  being  exposed,  she 
tniKnt  offer  me  »ome  oasistonco.  \Micn  I  had 
been  at  home  »ome  time  and  had  on  opportunity 
of  talking  to  her,  I  told  her  I  had  a.  secret  of  the 
greatest  consequence  In  the  world  to  commit  to 
her,  if  she  bad  respect  enough  for  mo  to  keep  it 
a  secret.  She  told  me  she  had  kept  one  of  my 
secrets  faithfully,  why  should  I  doubt  her  keep- 
ing  another?  'l  told  her  the  strangest  thing  in 
tbe  world  had  befallen  me,  and  that  it  had  mode 


a  thief  of  me,  even  without  any  < 

told  her  the  whole  story  of  the  tankoftt' 

"  And  ha%'e  you  brought  it  away  with  jv 
dear?"  says  she. 

*"  To  be  sure  I  bavev"  laj*  I.  and  db«« 
her. 

"  But  what  shall  I  do  now?"  says  t;  ■* 
not  [  carry  it  again  ?" 

"  Carry  it  again  T  says  she,  "  ay.  If  yv 
minded  to  be  sent  to  Newgate  for  stealiittl 

"  Why."  says  I,  "  they  cannot  be  so  M 
stop  nie  when  I  carry  it  to  them  again 7* 

"  You  don't  know  those  sort  of  people*  < 
says  she  ;  "  they  will  not  only  carry  yoa  to 
gate,  but  hang  you  too,  without  any  Tff/i 
the  honesty  of  returning  it ;  or  brini;  In  ii 
count  of  all  the  other  tankards  they  nan  ki 
you  to  pay  for." 

"  What  must  I  do  then  ?"  says  I. 

"  Nay,"  says  she,  "  as  you  have  plain 
cunning  piirt  and  stole  it.  you  must  evenu 
there  is  no  going  back  now  ;  besides,  chA^ 
she,  "  don't  you  want  it  more  than  \htj  < 
w!«h  you  could  light  of  such  a  bargohi  t 
Week." 

This  gove  me  a  new  notion  of  my  gov* 
and  that  since  she  was  turned  pawnbrok) 
had  a  sort  of  people  about  her  that  were  B 
the  honest  ones  that  I  bad  met  with  tbci 
fore. 

I  had  not  been  long  there,  but  I  disoovl 
more  plainly  than  before,  for  every  now  au 
I  saw  hilts  of  swords,  spoons,  forks,  taaksri 
all  such  kind  of  ware  brought  in.  DOC 
pawned,  but  to  be  sold  doworigtet ;  Ml 
bought  everything  that  came  witboat  tikl^ 
questions,  but  had  very  good  borgoiofi  ••  I 
by  her  discourse. 

I  found  also  that  in  tbe  following  ttb 
she  always  melted  down  the  plate  iJm  h 
that  it  might  not  be  challenged;  and  ^ 
to  me  and  told  me  one  morning  tlisi  ^ 
going  to  melt,  and  if  i  would,  she  wottk!;* 
tankard  in,  that  it  might  not  be  tea  ^1 
body. 

I  told  her  with  oil  my  heart :  *  ^••i 
it.  and  allowed  roe  the  full  value  in  rilw** 
but  1  found  she  did  not  do  the  natt»tt\ 
of  her  customers. 

Some  time  after  this,  as  1  was  at  wo**  ••' 
melancholy,  she  begins  to  ask  mo  wkit  ttll 
ter  was,  as  she  was  used  to  da  . 

(  told  her  my  heart  was  heavy,  I  W ' 
work,  and  nothing  to  live  on.  and  korw**' 
course  to  take. 

She  laughed  and  told  me  I  must 
and  try  my  fortune,  it  might  be 
meet  with  nnothrr  piece  uf  plate. 

"  Oh,  mother."  says  I.  "  that  is  i 
no  skill  in,  and  if  I  should  bo  taken  I 
at  once." 

Says  she,  "  1  could  help  you  lo 
trcss  that  shall  make  yoa  aa  dex 
self." 

I  trembled  at  that  proposal,  for  hithsrt*  I 
had  no  ronfcdcrates.  nor  any  ac-qaaJntsftO* 
that  tribe;  but  she  cottquerH  all  a*ai 
and  all  my  feurs  ;  and  in  a  !:  ''« !■ 

of  this  confedernte.  I  gr.-  ■'■«il 

and  OS  dexterous  as  ever   .^.v...  v  ..;-rati 
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if  bne  does  not  belie  her,  oot  half  so 

DC 

:omra<lc  iho  helped  me  to  dealt  in  three 
craft  ;  viz.  shop-Iiflin?,  nealing  of  shop- 
ind  pocket-booka,  and  i«kiri^  off  gold 
from  the  ladies'  sides,  and  this  laht  she 
iexteroiuly  that  no  woman  ever  arrived 
erfpclion  of  that  art,  so  as  to  do  it  like 
liked  the  first  and  the  last  of  these  things 
11,  and  I  attended  her  »otne  lime  in  the 
,  just  OS  a  deputy  attends  a  midwife  witb- 
pay. 

igth  she  put  me  to  practise.  She  had 
e  her  art,  and  I  had  many  timps  unhooked 
from  her  own  side  with  great  dexterity, 
the  showed  me  a  prize,  and  this  was  a 
tdy  big  with  chitd,  who  had  a  charming 
ibe  thinj;  was  to  be  done  as  she  came  out 
b.  She  g^s  on  one  side  of  the  lady,  and 
,  jait  na  she  came  to  the  steps,  to  fait, 
against  the  lady  with  so  much  violence 
!r  into  a  great  fright,  and  both  cried  out 
Id  the  very  moment  that  she  jostled 
I  bad  hold  of  the  watch,  and  holding  it 
way,  the  start  she  gave  drew  the  hook 
she  never  felt  it.  I  made  ofiT  immcdi- 
i  left  my  schoolmistress  to  come  out  of 
nded  fright  gradually,  and  the  lady  too  ; 
!ntly  the  watch  was  missed. 
'  nys  my  comrade,  "  then  it  was  those 
lat  thrust  me  down,  I  warrnnt  ye;  I 
tie  gentlewoman  did  not  miss  her  watch 
len  we  might  have  taken  them." 
moored  the  thing  so  well  that  nobody 
her,  and  I  was  got  home  a  full  hour  be- 
This  was  my  first  adventure  in  com- 
t  watch  was  indeed  a  very  fine  one,  and 
at  many  trinkets  about  it,  and  my  go- 
lowed  us  twenty  pounds  for  it,  of  whicli 
'i  and  thus  I  was  entered  a  complete 
lened  to  a  pitch  above  all  the  redeclions 
!OCe  or  modesty,  and  to  a  degree  which 
knowledge  I  never  thought  possible  in 

te  devil  who  began,  by  the  help  of  an 
I  poverty,  to  push  me  into  this  wicked- 
gnt  me  on  to  a  height  beyond  the  corn- 
even  when  my  necessities  were  not  so 
he  prospect  of  my  misery  go  terrifying ; 
DOW  got  into  a  little  vein  of  work,  and 
lot  at  a  loss  to  handle  my  needle.  It  was 
able,  aa  acquaintance  came  in,  I  might 
ny  bread  honestly  enough, 
say,  that  if  such  a  prospect  of  work  had 
itself  at  first  when  I  began  to  feel  the 
of  ny  miserable  circumstances — I  say, 

a  prospect  of  getting  my  bread  by 
ig  presented  itself,  then  l'  had  never 
this  wicked  trade,  or  into  such  a  wicked 
was  now  embarked  with  ;  but  practice 
ned  mc,  and  [  grew  audacious  to  the 
e,  and  the  more  so  because  I  had  car- 
lo long,  and  had  never  been  taken  :  for, 
nay  new  partner  in  wickedness  andl  went 
IT  ao  long  without  being  ever  detected, 
lot  only  grew  bold,  but  we  grew  rich, 
I  one  time  onc^and-twenty  gold  watches 
id*, 
nber  that  one  day,  being  a  little  more  se- 

ordinary,  and  finding  I  had  so  good  a 


I  stock  beforehand  aa  I  had,  for  I  hod  near  ttvo 
I  hundred  pounds  in  money  for  my  share,  it  came 
strongly  into  my  mind,  no  doubt  from  some  kind 
I  spirit,  if  such  there  be,  that  as  at  first  poverty 
J  esdted  me,  and  my  distresses  drove  me  to  these 
dreadful  shifts,  so  seeing  those  distrtMes  wer« 
now  relieved,  and  I  could  also  get  soracihing 
towards  a  maintenance  by  working,  and  had  so 
,  good  a  bank  to  support  me,  why  should  I  not  now 
leave  oiT,  as  they  say,  while  I  was  well?  that  I 
could  not  expect  to  go  always  free,  and  if  I  waa 
once  anrprised  aud  miscarried  1  was  undone. 

I'his  was,  doubtless,  the  happy  minute  when, 
if  I  hod  hearkened  to  the  blessed  hint,  from 
whatsoever  hand  it  catno,  I  had  still  a  cutit  for  an 
ea$y  life  ;  but  my  fate  was  otherwise  determined  ; 
the  busy  devil  that  so  industriously  drew  me  in, 
had  too  fust  hold  of  me  to  let  me  go  back  ;  but 
as  poverty  brought  me  into  the  mire  so  avarice 
kept  me  iotill  ttiere  was  no  going  back.  As  to  the 
arguments  which  myrcason  dictated  for  persuading 
me  to  lay  down,  avarice  stept  in  and  said  "  Go  on, 
go  on  ;  you  have  had  very  good  luck ;  go  on  till  you 
have  gotten  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  and  then 
you  ihall  leave  off;  and  then  you  may  live  easy 
without  working  at  all." 

Thus  L,  that  was  once  in  the  devil's  clutchei, 
was  held  fdst  there  as  with  a  charm,  and  had  no 
power  to  go  without  the  circle  till  I  was  in- 
gulphed  in  labyrinths  of  trouble  too  great  to  get 
out  at  all. 

However,  these  thoughts  left  some  impression 
upon  mo,  and  made  mc  act  with  some  more  cau- 
lioo  than  before,  and  more  than  my  dirocton 
used  for  themselves.  My  comrade,  as  I  called 
her,  but  rather  she  should  have  been  called  my 
teacher,  with  another  of  her  scholars,  was  the 
first  in  the  misfortune,  for  happening  to  be  upon 
the  bunt  for  a  purchase,  they  made  an  attempt 
upon  a  linen-draper  in  Cheapside,  but  were  snap- 
ped by  a  hawk's-eyed  journeyman,  and  seized 
with  two  pieces  of  cambric,  which  were  taken 
also  upon  them. 

This  was  cnouph  to  lodge  tbcm  both  in  New- 
gate,  where  thi^y  had  the  misfortune  to  buvo  some 
of  their  former  sins  brought  to  remi'mbronce  ;  two 
other  indictments  being  brought  against  them,  and 
the  facts  being  proved  upon  them  they  were  both 
condemned  to  die ;  they  both  pleadeti  thi'ir  bel- 
lies and  were  both  voted  quick  with  child,  though 
my  tutoress  was  no  more  with  child  than  t  wus. 

I  went  frequently  to  sec  tlwm  and  condole 
with  them,  expecting  that  it  would  be  my  turn 
next ;  but  the  place  gave  me  so  much  horror, 
reflecting  that  it  was  the  place  of  my  unhappy 
birth  and  of  my  mother's  misfortunc%  that  I 
could  not  bear  it,  so  I  h.-ft  off  going  to  sec  them : 
and,  oh  I  could  I  but  have  taken  warning  by  their 
disasters,  I  had  been  happy  still,  for  1  was  yet 
free,  and  had  nothing  brought  against  me;  but  i 
could  not  be — my  misfortunes  were  not  yet  &Ued 
up. 

My  comrade,  having  the  brand  of  an  old  offender, 
was  executed  ;  the  younger  <itTend«>r  was  s|)nred, 
having  obtained  n  reprieve,  but  lay  stoning  a  long 
while  in  prison,  till  at  last  she  got  her  name  into 
what  they  call  a  circuit  pardon,  and  so  she  came 
off. 

This  terrible  example  of  my  comrade  fright- 
ened me  heartily,  and  for  a  good   while  I  made 
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uo  cxcanions  ;  but  one  night  in  tlic  neighbour- 
hood of  my  govemcM's  house  they  tried  fire  ;  my 
governess  looked  out,  for  we  were  all  up,  and ' 
cried  immediately  thut  such  a  gentlcivoniyn's 
house  was  all  of  a  light  Are  a-top,  and  so  indeed  it 
was.  1 1 

Hare  she  gave  me  a  jog,  "  Now,  child,"  says  she,  I 
"there  is  a  rare  opportunity,  the  fire  being  so 
near  that  you  may  go  to  it  before  the  street  is . ' 
blocked  up  with  1h«  crowd."  She  preiently  gave  1 
me  ray  cue.  "  Co,  rJiild,"  says  she,  "  to  the ; 
houM!,  and  run  in  and  tell  the  lady,  or  anybody  { 
you  sec,  thot  you  come  to  help  them,  and  that 


pray  tell  her  Mrs desire*  the  (cnnirt 

to  take  the  two  children  In.      Ponr  I.nlv '  Ji 
be  undone,  their  house  is  all  of  n  r 

They  took  the  children  in  vtr  . 
the  family  in  distress,  and  Away  ntni'.  1  nil 
bundle.  One  of  the  maids  asked  an  it  I 
not  to  leave  the  bundle  too  ?  I  nid  "  No,  I 
heart,  it  ii»  to  go  to  anothfir  place,  b  (Im 
belong  to  them." 

I  waft  a  great  way  out  of  the  hurn  vm 
so  I  went  on,  clear  of  anyhody's  inquiij 
brought  the  bundle  of  plate,  which  nwei] 
siderublc,  straight  home,  and  gave  it  to  i 


you  came  frtim  sueJi  a  gentlcworaun  (that   is  one  1 1  governess.     She  told  me  *he  wou!'<  r'^-f  1™>1 

it,  but  bade  me  go  out  again  to  1<' 
She  gave  mc  the  like  cue  to  tn 
at  the  next  house  to  that  which  v. 
I  did  my  endeavour  to  go  j  but  l.v  »;..-  ti  if 
alarm  of  fire  was  so  great,  and  so  mon^  n| 
playing,  and  the  strcut  so  thronged  with  pi 
that  1  could  not  get  near  the  house.  Khdei 
could  do ;  BO  I  came  back  again  (a  aj 
vernees'g,  and  taking  the  bundle  up  kit 
chamber,  I  began  to  exau)ine  it.  It  is  vitk 
ror  that  I  tcJl  what  a  treasure  I  found  thin 
is  enough  to  say,  that  bc.<>idc8  most  of  thtft 
plate,  which  wus  considerable.  1  fouod  i 
chain,  an  old-foshioDed  Uiitig.  the  loclet  at* 
was  broken,  so  that  I  suppose  it  had  iMt  I 
used  for  some  years,  but  the  gold  ku  odN 
worse  for  that ;  also  a  little  box  of  banJiVl| 


of  her  ucquamtanco  farther  up  the  street.") 
Slic  gave  me  the  like  cue  to  the  next  house, 
natuui^  another  name  that  was  also  an  acquaint- 
ance of  the  gcntlewoniou  of  the  house. 

Awuy  1  went,  and  coining  to  the  house  1  found 
them  all  in  confusion,  you  may  be  sure.  I  ran  in, 
and  finding  one  of  the  maids,  "  Lord,  sweetheart," 
said  I,  "how  came  this  dismal  accident?  Where 
is  your  mistress,  and  how  does  she  do  ?  Is  she 
sofH?  and  where  are  the  children?  I  come  from 
Madam to  help  you." 

Away  runs  the  maid — "  Madam,  mndaro,"  says 
ihe,  sercuining  as  loud  lis  <Jip  could  yell,  "  here  is 

a  gentlewoman  comu  from  Madam to  help 

us." 

The  poor  woman  half  out  of  her  wits,  with  a 
bundle  under  her  arm  and  two  children,  comes 
towards  mc. 

"lord,  madam,"  says   I,  "let  mc  carry  the' 

poor  children  to  Madum ;  she  desires  you  to 

send  them  ;  she  will  lake  care  of  the  poor  lambs ;"  j  J 
and  immediutely  I  takes  one  of  them  out  of  heril 
hand,  and  she  lif^.s  the  other  up  into  my  arms. 

"  Ay,  do,  for  Go<rs  sake,"  says  she,  "  carry  them 
to  her.      Oh  thank  her  for  her  kindness." 

"  Have  you  anything  else  to  secure,  madam  ?" 
toys  I,  "  she  will  take  care  of  it." 

"  Oh  dear !  ay,"  says  she,  "  God  bless  her, 
and  thank  her ;  lake  this  bundle  of  plate  and 
carry  it  to  her  too.  Oh,  she  is  a  good  woman. 
Oh  Lord  I  we  are  utterly  ruined — utterlv  un- 
done :"  and  away  she  runs  from  me  out  of  her 
wits  and  the  maid  after  hvr,  ond  away  comes  1 
with  the  two  children  and  the  bundle. 


the  lady's  wedding  ring,  ami  some  brokroW 

old    lockets   of  gold,   a  grlf  ■     •  "^    '■''»|| 

with  .about  Iweniy-four  po< - 

of  gold  coin,  niid  several  nti 
This  was  the  irrcatcH  aiii 
1 1  ever  I  was  concemwl  in  ;  f- 
'   have  said  above,    I    was  I 

the  power  of  all  reflection  ' 
I   really  touched  mc  to  tV'  ■ 
'    into  this  treasure,  l<> 

Intc  gentlewoman,  wIil    . 

fire  bosidt-s,  and   who  won. 

thot  »hc  had  saved  her  pint'' 

she  would  be  VI 

would  Imd  that 

fiivd  thiit  til'-  f><  I 

and  her  k' 


I  was  no  sooner  got  into  the  street  but  I  saw  j  from  the  g'  ntirwiiuian  .it  if 


another  woman  come  to  mc.  "  Oh  1"  says  she 
"  mistress,"  in  a  piteous  tone,  "you  will  let  fall 
the  child.  Come,  come,  this  is  a  sad  lime,  let  me 
help  you  ;"  and  iinmcdiately  lays  hold  of  the  bun- 
dle to  carry  it  for  me. 

"  No,"  says  I ;  "if  you  will  help  roe,  take  the 
child  by  the  hand,  and  lead  it  for  me  but  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  street ;  1  wilt  go  with  you  and 
satisfy  )ou  for  your  pains." 

She  could  not  avoid  going  after  what  I  said  ; 
but  the  crCiiture,  in  short,  was  one  of  the  same  hu- 
(ine.'.9  with  me  .ind  wanted  nothing  but  the  bundle. 
However,  she  went  with  me  to  the  door,  for  die 
could  not  help  it.  When  we  were  cooae  there  I 
whispernl  to  her — "  Go,  child,"  said  I,  "  I  under- 
stand  your  iriide, — you  may  meet  with  purchase  thut  I  had  no  moretl 
enough."  '  altenition  of  lif        ' 

She  understood  me,  and   walked  ofl*.     I  thun- 


streel. 

I  sny  I  confess  the  inhnm-'nifT  "f^ 
moved  me  very  murti 
cecdinRly,  nnd  tear* 
subject.    But  with  nU  in. 
urxi  inhuman.   I  could  never  fin^ 
make  nny  restitution,     The  rcfl 
nnd  I  began  quickly  to  forget  the  i 
that  attend<»d  the  tJikinj  them 

Nor  wa- 
become  r 

resolution  . ,.,  i, 

horrid  trade,  when  i 
did  not  return;  but 
more ;  and  the  avaric- 


dcrcd  at  the  door  with  the  children,  nnd    as  the 

riople  were  raised  before  by  the  noise  of  the  6re  i 
was  soon  let  in,  nod  I  said,  "  U  madam  awake  ? 


peet  no  safety,  : 
wh.it  I  had  so  V...  ., 
and  a  little  more  wu- 
At  length,  yielding 
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erhnc,  I  cut  ofl*  all  remorse  and  repentance ;  and 
all  the  rcftcfUocii  on  that  head  turned  to  no  more 
than  thi$,  that  I  mijiht  perhap:^  come  to  have  one 
booty  n>ore  that  might  complete  mydc»ire»:  but 
tboui^h  I  certainly  hud  that  one  booty,  yet  every 
hit  looked  toRMrdu  another,  and  was  lo  en- 
couraging to  me  to  go  on  with  (he  trade,  that  I 
had  no  ^st  lo  the  thoughts  of  luying  it  down. 

Id  thi»  condition,  hardened  by  succeia,  and  re- 
lolving  to  go  on,  I  fell  into  the  snare  in  which  I 
was  appointed  to  meet  with  my  last  reward  for 
this  kind  of  life.  But  even  this  was  not  yet,  for 
I  met  with  several  successful  adventures  more  In 
this  way  of  being-  undone.  i 

I  tvDiaineil  still  with  my  governess,  who  was 
br  awhile  really  concerned  for  the  misfortune  of 
ay  comr:ide  that  had  been  hong-ed,  and  who,  it 
"te*ros,  knew  enniiijh  of  my  governess  to  have  ^ 
•rut  her  i>i<.'  saini'  way,  and  which  made  her  very 
,  oneafv  ;  imleed  »he  was  in  a  very  great  fright,      i 
It  u  true,  tliat  when  she  was  gone,  and  had 
M  opi'iLiv)  her  mouth  to  tell  what  she  knew,  my 
IV  as  easy  as  to  that  point,  and  perh.ips  >  | 
,is  hanged  ;  for  it  was  in  her  power  to  [ 
otiiiiimtl   a   pnnlon  at  the  expense  of  her 

but.  on  (he  other  hand,  (he  loss  of  her.  [ 

lie  u>nse  of  her  kindness  in  not  making  her  | 

0^  what  she  knew,  moNed  my  governess   t 

Wim  her  very  sincerely.      I  comforted  her   I 

t«v!l  as  I  could,  and  she  in  return  hardened 
p  to  merit  more  completely  the  same  fate.  I 

However,  at  I  have  said,  it  made  roe  the  more 
tary,  and  particulurly  !  was  very  shy  of  shop. 
ItfUAg,  especially  among  the  mercers  and  draper*,  I 
•ho  are  aaet  of  fellows  that  have  their  eyes  very 
modi  tboat  Ihem.     I  made   a  venture  or  two 
I  WMmg  the  lace  folks  and  the  milliners,  and  par- 
I  tfcuUrly  at  one  shop,  where  I  got   notice  of  two 
1  JWOg  women  wjio  were  newly  set  np,  and  had 
\  Bot  bwn  bred    to  the  trade.     There,   I  think,  I 
I  off 0  piece  of  bone-lace  worth  six  or  seven  | 
P^odii.  and  a  paper  of  thread ;  but  this  was  but 
■*«.  it  was  a  Inck  that  would  not  serve  again. 
It  ftru  always  reckoned  a  safe  job  when  we 
"'•rt  of  a  new  shop,  and  especially  when  the 

Sle  were  such  nti  were  not  bred  to  shops ; 
may  depend  upon  it  that  they  will  be  visited 
J^'eor  twice  at  their  beginning,  and  they  must 
**  "erj  sharp  indeed  if  they  can  prevent  it.  | 

I  mmJe  another  odventtire  or  two.  but  they  i 
**'*  but  trifli-j  too,  though  sufficient  to  live   on,  1 
^^r  this  noihing  cij:i«1(Ii-i  aMe  olTcring  for  a  good  | 
1  began  to    think  that   1  must  give  over 
sde  in  earnt?5t ;  but  my  governess,  who  waa  | 
Tilling  lo  lose     me,   and  expected   great  i ' 
'^ofme,  brought  me  one  day  into  the  eom- 
'*")'  Willi  ji  \'niiri{T  woman  and  a  fellow  (hat  went 
.    hrr  hii-:  i:  .ii,  tts  appearcil  afterwards, 

*M  n  :,ut  they  were  partners,  it 

I,   '*"'  '"  ■  .   ...f')  carried  oti,  and  partners 

_    *"  •  too.    In  short,  they  robbed  to- 

^  ''•  iher,  were  taken  together,  and 

'♦ui  iiiTi-  lunged  together. 
'  f^ikmc  into  a  kind  of  leairne  with  theie  two, 
!;i  ofniy  ptjvii  I  '  fiiey  carried  me 

iri'p  or  four  ,    where  I  saw 

^Q:  _   ;-.iiu(  some coiii.-.^ i:.uidy  robberies, 

n  nothing  but  a  great  stock  of  impudence 

if  side,  and  gros.s  negligence  on  the  peo- 

tMe  who  were   rabbe<l,  could  have  made 
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them  siicceMfur;  so  I  resolved  from  that  time 
forward  to  be  very  cautious  how  I  adventured 
upon  anything  with  them ;  and  indeed  when  two 
or  three  unlucky  projects  were  proposed  by 
tliem,  I  declined  the  offer,  and  pcrsuoded  them 
oguinst  it. 

One  time  they  particularly  proposed  robbing  a 
watchmaker  of  three  gold  watches,  which  they 
had  eyed  in  the  daytime,  and  found  the  place 
where  he  laid  them ;  one  of  them  had  so  many 
ke>~s  of  all  kind«,  that  he  made  no  i^uestion  In 
open  the  place  where  the  wotehraaker  hud  laid 
tlu-m,  and  so  we  made  a  kind  of  an  appointment ; 
but  when  I  came  to  look  narrowly  into  the  thing, 
1  found  they  proposed  breaking  into  the  hou^e, 
and  this,  is  a  thing  out  of  my  wny,  1  would  not 
embark  in  ;  BO  they  went  without  me.  They 
did  get  into  the  house  by  main  force,  and  broke 
up  the  locked  place  where  the  watches  were,  but 
found  but  one  of  the  gold  watches  nod  a  silver 
one,  which  they  took,  and  got  out  of  the  bouse 
again  very  clear ;  but  the  family  being  alarmed 
cried  out  thieves,  and  the  man  was  pursued  and 
taken  -,  the  young  woman  had  got  ulT  too,  but 
unhappily  waii  taken  at  a  difitnnce,  and  the 
watches  found  upon  her  ;  and  thus  I  had  a  second 
es-cape,  for  they  were  convicted  and  both  hanged, 
l>eing  old  offenders,  though  but  young  people ;  as 
I  said  before,  that  they  robbed  together  and  lay 
together,  so  now  they  hanged  together,  and  there 
ended  my  new  partnership. 

I  began  now  lo  be  weary,  having  so  narrowly 
escaped  a  scurring,  and  having  such  an  example 
before  me  ;  but  I  had  a  new  tempter,  who  proutpt- 
ed  me  every  day,  I  mean  my  governess  ;  and 
now. a  prize  presented,  which,  as  it  came  by  her 
management,  so  she  expected  a  good  share  of  the 
booty.  ITiere  was  a  g^eat  quantity  of  Flandcm 
lace  lodged  In  a  private  house,  where  she  hud  got 
intelligrncc  of  it;  and  Flanders  lace  being  (hen 
prohibited,  it  wnt  n  good  booty  to  any  custom- 
house officer  that  could  come  at  it.  I  had  a  full 
account  from  my  governess,  a*  well  of  the  quan- 
tity,  as  of  the  very  place  where  it  was  concoulcd  ; 
and  I  went  to  a  custom-house  officer,  and  told  him 
I  had  such  a  discover)'  to  nuike  to  him  of  such 
a  quantity  of  lace,  if  he  would  assure  me  that  t 
.should  have  my  due  share  of  the  reward.  This 
wa$  !o  just  an  offer  that  nothing  could  be  fairer  ; 
so  he  ai;,'recd,  and  taking  a  constable  and  me  with 
him,  we  beset  the  house.  As  I  told  him  I  could 
go  directly  to  the  place,  he  left  it  to  me ;  and  the 
hole  being  very  dark,  I  squeezed  myself  into  it 
with  a  candle  in  my  hand,  and  so  reached  the 
pieces  out  to  him,  taking  care,  as  I  gave  him 
some,  to  secure  as  muclt  about  myself  as  i  could 
conveniently  dispose  of.  There  waa  near  three 
hundred  pounds"  worth  of  lace  in  the  holi*,  and 
I  secured  about  fifty  pounds'  worth  of  it  to  in\  self. 
The  {tcnpic  of  the  house  were  not  owners  of  the 
lace,  but  a  raerihaut  who  had  entrusted  them 
with  it,  so  that  they  were  not  lo  surprised  oa  I 
thought  they  would  be. 

1  left  the  officer  overjoyed  with  his  prize,  and 
fully  satlffieil  with  what  he  had  got,  and  appointed 
(0  'meet  him  at  a  house  of  his  own  directing, 
when.'  I  came  after  I  had  disposed  of  the  cargo  I 
had  about  me,  of  which  he  had  not  the  least  nus- 
picion.  When  1  came  to  him  he  bcgon  to  capi- 
tulate with  me,  believinr  1  did  not  under»i«nd 
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th«  right  I  had  to  «  shiire  ia  the  prize,  and 
would  fain  have  put  me  ofT  whh  twenty  pound*  ; 
but  I  let  him  know  tii.it  1  ivos  »ot  80  ignoranl  lu 
hv  Mippo»e(l  I  H'ns,  and  yet  1  was  triad,  loo,  tliul 
he  ofttTMl  to  bring  me  to  a  certainty.  I  osked 
one  hiitiiirrd  pounds,  and  he  rose  up  to  thirty  ; 
I  feU  to  «ighty  pounds,  and  be  rose  up  again  to 
forty.  In  a  word,  he  offered  fifty  pound*,  nntl  1 
tHinsenfcd,  only  dctnandinf;  n  piocc  of  laee.  which 
1  thought  cnnic  to  about  ri(rlit  or  nine  itounds,  as 
if  it  hud  boeii  fi»r  my  own  wear,  and  he  oaret-d  to 
It :  so  I  pot  fifty  pound*  in  money  paid  to  me 
that  «ame  night,  and  made  un  end  of  the  bargain ; 
nor  did  he  ever  know  who  I  was,  or  where  to  in- 
quire for  me ;  lo  that  if  it  had  been  discovered 
that  part  of  the  goods  Imil  been  embezzled,  he 
would  have  mode  no  challenge  upon  mv  for  it. 

I  very  punctually  divided  this  iipoil  with  my 
governea,  ond  I  passed  with  her  from  this  time 
for  a  very  dckterous  nianager  in  the  nicest  cases. 
I  found  that  this  last  was  the  best  and  easiest 
sort  of  work  that  was  in  my  way  ;  and  I  made  It 
my  business  to  inquire  out  prohibited  goods,  and 
after  buyiap  jome,  usually  betrayed  th«m.  None 
of  those  liisi'ovcries  amounted  to  iiuythlng;  con- 
siderable, like  that  I  related  just  now  ;  but 
I  was  willing  to  act  safe,  and  was  still  cau- 
tious of  running  the  great  risks  which  1  found 
others  did,  and  in  which  they  miscarried  every 
day. 

The  next  thing  of  moment  was  an  attempt  at 
a  gentlewoman's  gold  watch.  It  hafipentd  "m  a 
crowd,  at  a  mccting-house,  where  1  was  in  very 
greol  danger  of  bemg  taken.  1  had  full  hold  of 
her  watch,  but  giving  a  (frcat  jostle,  as  if  somt'- 
body  had  thrust  me  iigoinsl  her,  and  in  the  junc- 
ture giving  the  watch  a  fair  pull.  I  found  it 
would  not  come,  so  I  let  it  go  that  motnenti  and 
cried  out  as  if  I  hud  been  killed,  that  somebody 
had  trod  upon  my  foot,  and  that  there  was  cer- 
tainly pickpockets  there  ;  for  somebody  or  other 
had  given  a  pull  at  my  watch,  for  you  are  to  ob- 
serve, that  on  these  adventures  we  always  went 
very  well  dressed,  and  I  had  very  good  clothes  on, 
and  a  gold  watch  by  my  side,  as  like  a  lady  as 
other  folks. 

I  had  no  sooner  said  so,  but  the  other  gentle- 
woman cried  out  a  pickpocket  too.  for  somebody, 
she  said,  had  tried  to  pull  her  watch  away. 

When  1  touched  her  watch  I  was  close' to  her, 
bat  when  I  cried  out  I  stoppe<l  as  it  were  short, 
and  the  crowd  bearing  her  forward  a  little,  she 
mode  a  noise  too,  but  it  was  at  some  distance 
from  me,  so  that  she  did  not  in  the  least  suspect 
rae;  bwt  when  she  cried  out  a  pickporkct,  some- 
body cried  "  Ah,  and  hero  hx-t  bnt^n  another;  this 
gcnllcwoinan  has  been  attempted  too." 

At  that  very  in&tant,  a  little  farther  in  the 
crowd,  and  very  luckily  too.  they  cried  out  u 
nickpocket  again,  and  really  seized  a  young  fel- 
low  m  the  very  fact.  This,  though  unhappy  for 
the  wretch,  was  very  opportunely  for  my  case, 
though  I  had  carried  it  ofl'  handiomely  enough 
before  ;  but  now  it  was  out  of  doubt,  and  all  the 
loose  part  of  the  crowd  ran  (hat  way,  and  the 
poor  boy  was  delivered  up  to  the  rage  of  the 
street,  which  isa  cruelly  I  need  not  describe,  and 
which,  however,  thev  are  always  glad  of.  rather 
than  to  be  sent  to  Newgate,  whrre  thev  lie  often 
a  long  time,  till  they  am  almost  perished,  and 


sometimes  they  are  hanged ;  and  the  best  Ibejt 
can  look  for,  if  they  are  convicted,  is  to  be  trao! 
ported. 

1  his  was  a  narrow  escape  to  me,  and  I  was  » 
frightened,  that  I  ventured  no  more  at  goM 
watches  for  a  great  while.  There  was  iadeed a 
great  many  concurring  circumstances  in  this  sd> 
venture  which  assisted  to  my  escape;  but  lh» 
chief  was,  that  the  woman  whose  v  '  '  1  ' 
pulled  at  was  a  fool,  that  is  to  say,  sbv 

rant  of  the   nature  of  iJie  attempt,  v _. 

would  have  thought  she  should  nut  buve  beco, 
seeing  she  was  wise  enough  to  fasten  her  wuek. 
so  that  it  could  not  be  slipped  off;  but 
in  such  a  fright  that  she  had  no  iliought 
her  proper  for  the  discovery,  for  she.  w|i 
fell  the  pull,  screamed  out  and  pushed 
forward,  and  put  all  the  people  about  b( 
disorder,  but  said  not  a  word  of  her  wxtch,  or  tt 
n  pickpocket,  for  at  least  two  minutes' tila^ 
which  was  time  enough  for  me  and  to  ipare:  fat 
OS  1  had  cried  out  behind  her.  as  I  have  tiid, 
und  bore  myself  ba<  k  to  the  crowd  as  she 
forward,  there  were  several  people,  at  least 
or  eight,  the  throng  being  still  moving  oi^ 
were  got  between  me  and  her  in  that  titne|, 
then  1  crying  out  a  pickpocket  rather  Kioncr 
she,  or  at  least  as  soon,  she  might  as  well " 
person  suspected  as  I,  and  the  people  wei 
fused  in  their  inquiry  ;  whereas,  twd  sb«,  w 
presence  of  mind  needful  on  such  an 
soon  as  she  felt  the  pull,  not  screaiued  out 
manner  she  did,  but  tunicd  immediately 
-jod  seized  the  next  person  that  was  bclund 
she  had  infallibly  taken  mc. 

This  is  a  direction  not  of  the  kindest 
the  fraternity,  but  it  is  certainly  a  key  toll 
of  a  pickpocltot's  motion6 :    imd  whocve 
follow  it  will  as  cortaiuly  catch  the  tiiief 
will  be  sure  to  miss  if  he  does  not. 

1  had  another  adventure  which  putt  this 
nut  of  doubt,  and  which  may  1" 
to  posterity  in   the   case  of  a  [ 
good  old  governess,  to  give  a  hin..  l  •■ 
history,  though  she  had  left  ofTthe  tr.i' 
I  may  say,  born  a  pickpocket  ;  and,  u^ 
stood  aAerwards,  had  run  tbrougli  nil  theuvviU 
degrees  of  that   art,   and  yet   had  never  bw« 
I  taken  but  once,  when  she  wnssogntssly  dci*<t«4 
I  that  .she  was  convicted  and  ordered  to  be  trsas- 
ported ;  but  being  a  woman  of  a  rare  tucftK, 
and    withal   having   money  in  her  pocket,*** 
found  means,  the  sliip  putting  into  Ireliivd  ftr 
provisions,  to  gel  on  shore  there,  where  ih«ll»e< 
and  practised  her  old  trade  for  some  years.  wtMS 
falling  into  another  set  of   bad 
turned  uiid»ifc  nnd  procuresa,  ui: 
dred  pranks  there,   which  she  ^.i^    ...        •" 
history  of  in  confidence  between  us  as  *r 
mote  intimate ;  and  it  was  to  this  wieJied  frcttuts 
that  I  owed  all  the  art  and  dexterity  I  arriv 
lu  which   there  were  lew  that  ever  went " 
me,  or  that  practised  so  long   without  anf 
fortune. 

It  was  after  these  adventures  in  Irrluxl, 
when  she  was  pretty  well  known  in  thit 
that  she  left  I>ublin  ond  catne  over  le  Ei 
where  the  time  of  her  i runsportatioo 
yet  eipired,  she  left  her  former  trade  for 
falling  into  bnd  hands  again,   for  tbeii  ibt 
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fure  to  have  gone  to  wreck.  Here  she  set  up 
the  same  trade  she  followed  in  Ireland,  in  which 
the  soon,  by  her  admirable  management  and  a 
good  tongue,  arrived  to  (he  height  nhich  I  have 
already  described  ;  and,  indeed,  began  to  be  rich, 
though  her  trade  fell  off  aflerwards. 

I  mention  thus  much  of  the  history  of  this 
woman  here,  the  better  to  account  for  the  con- 
-'-r    he  had  in  the  wicked  life  I  was  now  lead- 
!o  all  (lie  particuliirs  of  which  she  led  me, 
s-jre,  by  (he  hand,  and  gave  me  such  direc- 
tions, and  I  so  well  followed  them,  that  I  grew 
the  :?rea(est  artist  of  roy  time,  and  worked  my- 
'  of  every  danger  with  such  dexterity,  that 
'■veral   more  of  my  comrades  ran  them- 
^i»f5  into  Newgate  bv  a  time  they  hod  been  half 
■i'Tear  at  the  trade,  1  had  now  practised  upwards 
KW  five  years,  and  the  people  at  Newgate  did  not 
so  much  as  know  me ;  they  had  heard  much  of 
me  indeed,  and  often  expcc(ed  to  see  me  there; 
but  I  always  got  olf,  though  many  times  in  the 
eitrenie»(  danger. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  I  was  now  in  was 

■  tbftt  I  was  too  well  known  among  the  trade,  and 

vin^^  of  them  whose  hatred  was  owing  rather  to 

ii.in  to  any  injury  I  had  done  them,  began 

ingry  (bat  I  should  always  escape  when 

lijpy  Were  always  catched  nod  hurried  to  New- 

^(e.     These  were  they  that  gave  me  the  name 

Mobt-  Fi.AM>EPi»,  for  it  had  no  more  affinity 

my  rcul  name,  or  with  any  of  the  names  I 

ever  gi>ne  by,  than  black  is  of  kin  to  white, 

pt  thiit  once,  as  before,  I  called  myself  Mrs 

'er»  when  1  sheltered  myself  in  the  Mint ; 

that  these  rogues  never  knew,  nor  could  I 

learn  how  they  came  to  give  me  the  name, 

hat  the  occasion  of  it  was. 

was  jkioi)  informed  that  some  of  these  who 

gotten  fust  into  Newgate  had  vowid  to  im- 

b  me  ;  and  as  I  knew  (hut  (wo  or  tliree  of  them 

but  too  able  to  do  it,  I  was  under  a  great 

em  about  it,  and  kept  within  doors  for   a 

while ,    but  my  governess,  who   I    always 

partner  in  my  success,  and  who  now  played 

re  game  with  me,  for  that  she  had  a  share  of 

lO,  and  no  share  in  the  hazard,  I  say  my  i 

Jts  wus  something  impatient  of  roy  li'ading 

uuelcss  uoprofituble  life,  as  she  called  it ; 

•he  laid  »   new  contrivance  for  ray  going 

and  this  was  to  dress  me  up  in  men's 

Ihes,  and  so  put  me  iuto  a  new  kind  of  prac* 

was  tall   and    personable,  but  a   little   too 

Bth-futed  for  a  man;  however,  as  I  seldom 

Bt  abroad  but  in  the  night,  i(  did  well  enough  ; 

tU  wns  n  long  time  before  1  could  behave  in 

new  clo(heg,  1  mean  tu  to  my  craft.     It  was 

owible  to  be  so  nimble,  so  ready,  so  dexter- 

at  these  things  in   a  dress  so  contrary  to 

lure  ;  and  as  I  did  everything  clumsily,  so  I 

1  neither  the  sutces»  nor  the  easiness  of  escape 

HI  I  >,,,,!  •...^fore,  and  I  resolved  to  leave  it  off; 

uition  was  confirmed  soon  after  by 

/  accident. 

•  ;\t  my  guverness  had  disguis(^d  me  like  a  man, 

«*lie  join^-d  me  with  a  mun,  o  young  fellow  that 

i  iiough  at  his  business,  and  for  about 

we  did  very  well  (ojiciher.     Our 

I'.i'  ir.iiio  was  watching  shopkce|)ers'  coun- 

aod  slipping  off  any  kind  of  goods  we  could 


see  careleuly  laid  anywhere,  and  we  made  seve- 
ral very  good  bargains,  as  we  called  them,  at 
this  work.  And  a*  we  kept  always  together,  so 
we  grew  very  intimate,  yet  he  never  knew  that 
I  was  not  a  man  ;  nay,  though  I  screra]  times 
went  home  with  him  to  his  lodgings,  according 
as  our  business  directed,  and  four  or  five  times 
lay  with  him  all  night.  But  our  design  by  an- 
other way,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
me  to  conceal  my  sex  from  him,  as  appeared 
afterwards.  The  circumstances  of  our  living, 
coming  in  late,  and  having  such  and  such  busi- 
ness to  do  as  required  that  nobody  should  be 
trusted  with  coming  into  our  lodgings,  were  such 
as  made  it  impossible  to  me  to  refuse  lying  with 
him,  unless  I  would  have  owned  my  sex,  and,  as 
it  was,  I  eflectually  concealed  myself 
!  But  his  ill  and  my  good  fortune  soon  put  an 
end  to  this  life,  which  I  must  own  I  was  sick  of, 
too,  on  several  other  accounts.  We  had  made 
several  prizes  in  this  new  way  of  business,  but 
the  last  would  have  been  extraordinary.  There 
was  a  shop  in  a  certain  street  which  hitd  a  ware- 
house behind  it  that  looked  into  another  street, 
the  house  making  the  corner  of  the  turning. 
Through  the  window  of  the  warehouse  we  saw 
King  on  the  counter  or  show-board  which  was 
just  before  it,  five  pieces  of  silks,  besides  other 
stuffs  ;  and  though  it  was  almost  dark,  yet  the 
people  being  busy  in  the  fore  shop  with  custom- 
ers, hod  not  had  time  to  shut  up  those  windows, 
or  else  had  forgot  it. 

Thin  the  young  fellow  wa.i  so  overjoyed  with 
that  he  could  not  restrain  himself.  It  lay  all 
wilhin  his  reach,  he  said,  and  he  swore  violently 
to  nie  that  he  would  have  it,  if  he  broke  down 
the  house  for  it.  I  dissuaded  him  a  little,  but 
sow  there  was  no  remedy,  so  he  ran  rashly  upon 
it,  slipped  a  square  out  of  (he  sa&h  window 
dexterously  enough,  and  without  noise,  and  got 
out  four  pieces  of  the  silks,  and  came  wi(h  them 
towards  me^  but  was  immediately  pursued  with 
a  terrible  clatter  nnd  noise.  We  were  standing 
together  indeed,  but  I  had  not  taken  any  of  the 
goods  out  of  his  hand,  when  I  said  to  him 
haiitily,  "  You  arc  undone  !  fly,  for  GoJ's  sake  P 
He  ran  like  ligh(n)ng  and  I  (oo,  but  the  pursuit 
wna  hotter  af(cr  him,  because  he  had  (he  goods, 
than  after  me  He  dropt  two  of  ihe  pieces, 
which  stopped  them  a  little,  but  the  crowd  in- 
creased and  puisucd  us  both.  They  took  him 
snon  uftcr  with  the  other  two  pieces  upon  him, 
and  then  the  rest  followed  me.  I  ran  for  it,  and 
irot  in(o  my  governess's  house,  whither  some 
quick-eyed  people  followed  me  so  warmly  as  (o 
fix  me  there.  They  did  not  immediately  knock 
ut  the  door,  by  whirh  I  got  time  to  throw  off  my 
disguise,  and  dress  me  in  uiy  own  clothes ;  besides, 
when  they  came  there,  my  governess,  who  had 
her  talc  ready,  kept  the  doi>r  shut,  and  called 
out  to  them  and  told  (hem  there  wos  no  man 
come  in  (here;  the  people  affirmed  there  did  a 
man  come  in  there,  and  swore  they  would  break 
open  (he  door. 

My  governess,  not  at  all  surprised,  spoke  calmly 
to  thcni ;  (nid  (hem  (hey  should  very  freely  come 
.ind  search  her  house,  if  (hey  would  bring  a  con. 
stable,  nnd  let  none  in  but  such  as  the  riin«tul>l»> 
would  admit,  for  it  was  unreasonable  to  let  in  Ihe 
whole  crowd  Tlds  they  could  not  refuse,  though 
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ihtj  96ft  i  crowd  i  so  a  constable  wni  fetched 
iiiiiiiedul«l]r.  And  she  vory  freely  openrtl  the 
door.  The  constable  kept  the  door,  ajid  the  men 
be  appoiPtcd  searched  the  house,  my  povcrncsa 
gouig  mth  thecn  fj-Dta  rDotn  to  raora.  ^^lirn  she 
came  la  mj  rooQ)  she  called  to  tai,  and  goid 
•Iau4  "  Cnuvo,  pray  open  the  door  ^  t>ere  are 
4ome  ^mlemen.  t^at  inuat  come  mid  look  iotoi 
your  room." 

I  had  0  little  girl  with  me,  whicli  wa*  my  jover- 
nctt's  grofid-chJJd,  as  she  culled  her;  and  I  bade 
her  open  the  doer,  and  there  sat  J  at  work  with 
a  freat  [Uter  otihktgi  about  m^,  as  if  I  hiid  b€<!n 
at  work  ol]  day,,  bcio;  myself  quite  uxidrevsed, 

itb  only  night  clothes  oo  my  head,  and  n  loose 
monilng  gown  wrapt  bbout  me.  My  eovertieu 
tnade  a  kind  of  excose  for  their  disturbing  tnc, 
tailing  me  partly  tbeoccasLoo  of  it,  find  that  the 
hod  nn  remedy  but  to  open  the  door  to  them, 
and  let  them  satisfy  themsclvee,  for  ell  she  could 
lay  tn  them  w«utd  not  satifty  them-,  I  sat  still 
and  bid  them  •ewehthe  room  if  they  pleased,  for 
if  (t)«r«  trot  anybody  ia  the  house,  I  was  sur« 
tbey  wire  not  in  my  room  ;  and  at  for  the  rest  of 
the  hou<e,  I  had  nathiag  toiiny  tothiiti  Tdtd  not 
undorttand  what  they  looked  for. 

Everyihintf  looked  so  innocent  and  ao  hooMt 
ab«ut  Hie,  tTiii.t  Ihoy  treated  me  ciiTiller  than  I 
cxfmcUd  i  hut  it  wa«  tiot  till  tbey  had  searched 
ihe  room  to  a  nicety,  even  under  the  bed,  in  the 
h*d,  and  ovary  (vhoro  else  where  U  was  poasible 
mtythiiiff  rouhi  be  hid  ;  when  (hey  httd  done  this, 
wd  could  llnd  notliing,  they  lisked  cny  pardon  for 
troubling  me,  and  went  down, 

When  they  bad  thus  searched  the  house  from 
bottom  to  top,  and  then  (Wita  top  to  bottom,  and 
coutd  find  nothing,  they  appeased  the  mob  pretty 
well ;  but  they  carried  my  goiierness  before  the 
justice.  Two  [oen  »wore  that  they  saw  the  man 
whom  they  pursued  go  into  her  house.  My 
fQverneis  rattled  and  naadc  a  great  noisL;  that  her 
house  ihould  be  insulted,  and  that  she  shouM  be 
ilaed  thus  for  nothing ;.  that  if  a  miin  did  come  in 
he  might  go  out  aga,in  presently  for  aught  she 
knew,  for  the  wat  ready  to  miike  oath  that  nn 
man  hod  been  within  her  doors  oil  that  day  a« 
»he  knew  of,  and  that  woa  vary  true  indeed  -,  that 
it  might  be  indeed  that  as  Bh«  wai  above  stairs 
any  fellow  in  a  fright  might  find  the  door  open, 
and  run  in  for  shelter  when  he  was  pursued,  but 
that  the  knew  nothing  of  it;  and  if  it  hud  been 
to  he  certainty  went  out  ofain,  perhaps  at  thu 
other  door,  for  fibe  had  another  dgor  into  an 
alley,  and  hi  had  made  hi»  c^ape  and  cheated 
them  all. 

This  VfOM  indcod  probable  enoufrh,  and  the ! 
juttice  »atiafied  himself  with  giving  her  an  oath 
that  ahe  tiod  not  received  or  admltttjd  any  man 
into  her  hous«  u  conceal  him,  or  protect  or  hide 
him  from  justice.  Tbi«  oath  she  might  Justt; 
tak«,  and  did  to,  and  va  ihe  was  diimiwKd. 

It  it  easy  to  judgQ  what  a  fright  I  was  in  upon 
Ihli  oecoilon,  and  it  was  impossible  for  my 
governess  ever  to  bring  me  to  drcai  in  that  rtis- 
^tm  aguin ;  for,  u  I  told  hcr^  I  should  certainly 
betray  nnywlf. 

My  poor  partner  in  thk  miaehief  wot  now  in  a, 
bad  cu«(  for  he  was  carried  before  my  lordmnyot, 
•nd  by  hii  worship  committed  to  Newgate,  and 
the  people  ihat  took  him  were  sq  willing,  as  well 


as  nble,  to  prosecute  him,  (hat  thcToPcri 
selves  to  enter  into  recogniiaacw  t*  «| 
the  ses^i^ons,  and  pursue  thechargt-ajpiiB 

Hnirever,  he  got  his  indktrnfut  drftn* 
promise  to  discover  his  accompli^**,  i 
ticularly  the  mat)  that  was  concerned  t 
in  thb  robbery,  and  he  fjiilcd  not  to  dtt 
dcavour,  for  he  gave  fn  mv  tsamt^i 
c-ttlled  Gabriel  Spencer,  whic^  was  tll| 
went  by  to  him,  and  here  appeared  tSI 
of  ray  cancealiog  my  name  and  sex  ^ 
which  if  he  hud  ever  known  [  had  been 

He  did  nil  he  conld  to  discover  thii 
Spencer;  he  dcicribed  me — he  di»covi 
place  wher<>'  he  asiid  I  Iodi;iHi,  smj  in  a  Ck-or 
pjirticularsthathccouldof  my  dwelling;  b« 
eoncealcd  the  main  circunt^tanccs  of  qH 
him  1  had  a  vatt  advantage,  and  he  ^1 
i  hear  of  ma ;  he  brought  two.  or  th«r 
into  tiouble  by  his  cntieavouring  to  £nd 
they  knew  nothing  of  ma,  any  more  tbji 
hod  a  fellow  with  me  that  Ihiiy  had  M 
knew  nothing  of  ;  and  a«  for  my  goifmi-n 
she  was  the  means  of  hkroming  to  nie,  j 
done  at  second  hand,  and  he  knew  or 
her.  This  turned  to  his  dl^ad^  antage,  lie 
promised  diicoveries,  and  not  bein;  ank 
it  good,  it  was  looked  upon  at  a  Iriflii^ 
justice  of  the  city,  and  he  was  ifae  mon 
purjiied  by  the  shopkccper«  who  took  H 

I  was,  tiowever,  terribly  uneaay  all  tk 
and  that  I  might  he  quite  out  of  th«  waj 
away  from  my  g^veme»'s  for  a  whiln, 
knowing  iThither  to  wander,  I  took  &  a 
vant  with  me,  and  took  the  stage  J 
Brickili  to  my  old  landlord  and  laniSil 
I  was  married  .to  my  late  husband  flj 
Here  I  told  them  a  fornial  story,  Ihat  1^ 
my  hitsband  every  day  from  (reland,  ){ 
I  had  Knt  a  letter  to  him  that  t  woeld  m 
at  Briikilll  ut  their  house,  nod  that  h 
certainly  land,  if  the  wind  was  fair,  in  aft 
so  that  I  wo*  come  to  spend  a  few  di 
them  till  ho  should  come,  far  he  woad 
come  post  or  in  the  West  Chester  coaHk, 
not  which  t  but  whichsoever  h  was.  be  i 
sure  to  i-omo  to  that  house  to  meet  nte. 

M\  tandljjidy  was  mighty  glad  to  tee  i 
my  landlord  made  such  a  stir  with  me  ll 
had  been  a  priact^ss  1  could  not  have  bail 
used,  and  here  I  might  have  been  mi 
month  or  two  if  I  had  thouglit  fit. 

But  my  businesii  was  of  another  natoa 
very  uneasy  (though  so  well  dij^uiaed 
was  scarce  possible  to  detect  me)  !«*  iH 
should  some  bow  or  other  find  tae  Vt 
though  he  could  not  change  mc  wilb  ibk« 
having  persnuded  him  not  to  venture,  mi 
also  (lone  nothing  in  it  myself  but  ran  i* 
he  might  have  charged  me  with  otliff 
and  have  bought  hii  own  Mft  at  tba  of 
mine. 

This  filled  me  with  horrible  apprehOil 
had  no  resource,  do  frivud,  no  cnnAdairt  I 
old  eovert)es9,  and  1  knew  no  rcmedtr  W 
my  life  in  her  hands,  and  ao  I  did,  ft*  I 
koow  wbem  to  send  la  me,  and  M 
letters  from  her  while  I  Etaj-ed  bersj  • 
them  almost  scored  me  out  of  my  wits;  W 
ihc  sent  ma  the  joyfiil  newa  tlial  he  VitI 
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1  wu  the  b«st  newi  to  me  that  I  had  heard 

rhlle. 

itayt>(l  1»en»  five  wwkj,  and  lived  very 

)nde«d    (the  secri't  anxiety  of  my 

J),  but  when  I  received  this  letter 

intly  asain,  and  told  my  landlady 

solved  a  letter  from  iny  spouse  in 

I  had  the  good  news  of  bl»  Iwing 

I  hod  the  bad  new«  that  \m  busineas 

Liemiit  him  to  come  away  »o  toon  as 

and  80  I  was  like  to  go  back  attain 

him. 

^landlady  complimented  me  upon  the  good 

however,  that  I  h4id  heard  he  wju  well. 

'I  have  ob«ervpd,  madam,"  «ays  she,  "  you 

BOi  been  so  plea»ant  as  you  u»ed  to  be ; 

ive  been  over  head  and  earii  in  care  for 

.<|«rg  wy,"  tayt  the  good  woinan  ;  "  it  is 

Ihrrc  U  on  alteration  in  yon  for 

'  say«  the. 

t  am  sorry  he  cannot  come  yet,"  say* 
••  1  ihnulfl   ha\e  been  heartily  jjlad  | 
Men  liiin ;  but   t  hopr  wh<^n  ^ou  have 
news  of  his  eoming  you  will  take  u  &tep  | 

Eain,  ni.idaiii,"  !<a)<i  he.     "  You  shall  be  j 
»me  whcnevt'r  you  plea>e  to  <.'ome." 
an  these  fine  compliments  we  parted, 
merry  rnough  to  London,  and  found 
well  pleased  us  I  was ;  ond  now 
slie   would  never  recommend   any 
a;;ilin.  for  she  always  found,  she 
A  the  best  luck  when   1  ventured 
ilf;    and    so   indeed    I    ha'l,    for    I    was 
.any  danger  when  1  was  by  myself,  or 
out  of  it  with  more  dexterity  than 
I  entjinjled  wiltt  tho  dull  moasiires  of 
S,  who  hud  perhaps  le»»  forecast,  and 
rash    and    imputicnt    thnn    I  ;    for 
[had  as  much  rouriij^e  tu  venture  a»  any 
,  yet  r  used  mon*  caution  beforo  1  Mnd<^r- 
r,  and   had   more   presence  of  mind 
bring  myself  off", 
en  wondered  even  at  my  own  hardi- 
tr  way,   that   when   my  companions 
laed,  and    fell   ;o    :»uddenly  into   the 
■ticc,  and  that  I  so  nanowly  escaped, 
not   nil   that   while   enter  into  one 
re«olution    to  leave  olf  this  trade ;  and 
Hy  considi'iiii';'  that    I   was  now  very  far 
;  poor,  ihjt  tlic  (cmptiilinn  of  necMssit), 
neralty  the  introduction  of  all  ^uch 
now'    remo\ed ;  for  I  had  near 
pounds  by  me  in   ready  money,  on 
_  t  fwivt'  lived  very  well  if  I  had  thoui; lit 
^retired;  but  1  say  I  had  not  no  much 
inelination  to  leave  olT;  no,  not  so 
;  I  had  twforc  when  I  had  but  two  hundred 
srehond,    and    when    I   had   no  such 
jples  before  my  eyes  as  these  were. 
It  it  evident  to  me,  that  when  once 
Jened  in  a  crime  no  fear  can  jflTect  us, 
I  give  us  nu)  waniing. 
Seed,  one   comrade   whose  fate   went 
!  for  a  good  while.,  ihou^'h  I  wore  it  ofT 
that  ease  was  indeed  vciy  unh.: 
a  prize   of  a  piece  of  vcrv  . 
"^•♦"■"r's  shop,  and  went  cfe^r  vii 
""yed  the  piece  to  this  com- 
of    '  II  we  went  out  of  the  shop, 


went  one  way,  and  1  went  another.    We 


had  not  been  long  out  of  the  «hop,  but  the  mcrcc'* 

missed  his  piece  of  stuff",  and  sent  his  messengers. 

one  one  way  and  one  another,  and  they  presently 

seited  her  that  had  the  piece  of  damask  upon 

her ;  as  for  me,  I  hud  very  luckily  stepped  into  a 

house  where  there  was  a  lace-chamber  up  one 

pair  of  stuJrs,  and    had  the   satisfaction,  or  the 

I  terror  indeed,  of  looking  out  of  the  window  upon 

j  the  noi.^e  they  made,  and  seeing  the  poor  creature 

I  dragged  away  in   triumph  to   the  justice,  who 

!  immediately  committed  her  to  Newgate. 

I  was  careful  to  attempt  nothing  in  the  laec- 
chamber,  but  tumbled  their  goods  about  prt^tty 
much  to  spend  time,  then  bought  a  few  yards  of 
edging,  and  paid  for  it,  and  came  away  very  gad- 
hcurted  indeed  for  the  poor  woman  who  was  in 
tribulation  for  what  I  only  had  stolen. 

Here,  again,  my  own  caution  stood  me  in  good 
stead,  namely,  that  though  I  oAen  robbed  with 
these  people  1  never  let  them  know  who  I  was  or 
where  I  lod;:ed ;  nor  did  they  ever  find  out  my 
lodging,  though  they  often  endcavoure<}  to  wulcli 
me  to  it.  They  all  knew  me  by  the  name  of 
Moll  FJanden,  though  even  some  of  them  neiilier 
believed  I  was  she  nor  ki»i;w  mc  to  be  so.  .^ly 
name  was  public  among  them,  indeed,  but  how 
to  And  me  out  they  knew  not,  not  so  much  as 
how  to  guess  at  my  quarters,  whether  they  were 
at  the  cast  end  of  the  town  or  the  west ;  and  this 
wariness  was  my  safety  upon  all  occasions. 

1  kept  close  a  great  while  upon  (he  occasion 
of  this  woman's  disaster.  I  knew  that  if  I  should 
do  anything  that  should  miscan-}',  and  should  be 
carried  to  priMo,  she  would  be  there  otid  ready 
to  witness  against  me,  and  perhaps  save  her  life 
at  my  expense.  F  cohsid^rcd  that  J  began  to  be 
vcrj  well  known  by  name  at  tho  Old  Boiluy, 
though  they  did  not  know  my  face,  and  thut  if  1 
should  full  into  (lieir  hands  I  should  be  treated 
as  an  old  olTcndcr ;  and  for  this  reason  I  was 
resolved  to  see  what  this  poor  creature's  fate 
should  be  before  I  stirred  abroad,  though  several 
times  in  her  distress  I  conveyed  money  to  her 
for  her  relief. 

At  length  she  came  to  her  trial,  and  she  pleaded 
she  did  not  steal  the  things ;  but   that  one   Mrs 
Flanders,  as  she   heard  her  called,  (for  she  did 
not  know  her)  gave  the  bundle  to  her  after  they 
came  out  of  the  shop,  and  bade  her  carry  it  home 
to  her  lo<iging.     Tliey  asked  her  where  this  .Mrs 
Mondersvviis?  but  »hc  could  not   priiduce  her. 
iielther  could  shi!  give  the  least  account  of  mc ; 
and  the   mercer's  men    swearing  {lositively  that 
she  WU.S  in  the  shop  when  the  goods  were  stolen  ; 
that  they  immediately  missed  ihcm,  and  pursued 
her,  and   found  them  upon  her;  thereupon  the 
jur;-  brought  her  in  guilty  ,  but  the  court  con- 
sidering that  the   really  was  not  the  person  thut 
stole  the  cuo<ls,  an  inferior  assistant,  and  that  it 
was  very   possible  .she  could   nut  liml  out  this 
Mrs  Plunders,  meaning  me,  though  it  ttotildsuva 
her  life,  which  indeed  was  true  ;   I  suv,  consider- 
J  in;;  all  Ihii,  tliey  allowed   her   In  be  transported, 
I  whicli  was  the  utmost  (uvour  she  could  obtain, 
ihat  the  eourt  told  her  that  if  shn  could  in 
meantime   produce   the  said  kirs   Flanders, 
,  ii.v;  would  intercede  for  her  "v.^h-.t,     (Jj^j  j,  ,y 
say,  if  she  could  find  me  om  me,  she 

should  not  be  transported.       i  ...k  care  to 

make  impouible  to  her,  and  to  ilie  was  shipped 
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offin  panaance  of  her  neDtenre  a  littlo  vhDe 
after. 

I  must  repeat  it  again,  that  the  fate  of  this 
poor  (roman  troubled  me  exceedingly  ;  and  I  be- 
gan to  be  very  peni«ive,  knovring;  that  I  n°jis  really 
the  instrument  of  her  dlsiistfr;  but  the  prescr- 
vatlon  of  my  owrn  life,  which  was  so  evidently  in 
danger,  took  ofT  all  my  tenderness  -,  and  seeing  she 
was  not  put  to  lieuth,  I  tvas  very  cn^y  at  her 
tnmnportntion,  because  *he  wo»  then  out  of  the  | 
way  of  doing  me  any  mischief,  whatever  «houtd 
happen. 

The  disaster  of  this  woman  was  some  months 
before  ihut  of  the  last  recited  story,  and  was  in- 
deed  partly  the  occasion  of  my  governess  pro- 
posing to  drc's  me  up  in  men's  clothes  that  I 
might  go  about  unobserve<1,  »s  indeed  I  did  ;  but 
I  wo*  soon  tired  of  thnt  disguise,  ns  I  said,  for  I 
indeed  it  exposed  mc  to  too  many  <iiflicalties. 

I  vfOR  now  easy  as  to  all  fear  of  ivitncsses 
a^inst  nie,  for  oil  those  that  hnd  either  been 
conccmeil  «viih  me,  or  that  knew  me  by  the  name 
of  Moll  Flanders,  were  either  hanged  or  trans- 
ported ;  an<l  if  1  should  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  taken  I  nii^ht  call  myself  anything  els<>  as 
well  iU  Moll  hiandcrs,  and  no  old  sins  could  be 
placed  to  my  account ;  so  1  began  to  run  a  tick 
again  with  the  more  freedom,  and  several  suc- 
cessful adventures  1  made,  though  not  such  as  I 
hod  made  before. 

We  had  at  thnt  time  another  fire  happened  not 
a  grejit  way  off  from  the  place  where  my  governess 
lived,  and  I  made  an  attempt  there,  as  before  ; 
but  as  I  WAS  not  soon  enough  before  the  crowd  of 
people  c4tme  in,  and  could  not  get  to  the  house  I 
aimed  at,  instead  of  a  pri/.e  I  got  a  mischief, 
which  had  almost  put  a  period  to  my  life,  and  ull 
my  wicked  doings  together ;  for  the  Are  being 
very  furious,  und  the  people  in  a  great  fright  in 
rtnioving  their  goods,  und  throwing  them  out  of 
M-indows,  a  wench  from  out  of  a  wmdow  threw  a 
feather-bed  just  upon  me.  It  it  true,  the  bed 
being  soil,  it  broke  no  bones,  but  as  the  weight 
was  great,  und  made  urenter  by  the  fall,  it 
beat  me  down  and  laid  nie  di-ad  for  a  while  ;  nor 
did  the  people  concern  themselves  «mch  to  deli- 
ver me  from  it,  or  fo  recover  me  at  all ;  but  1 
lay  like  one  dead  or  neglected  a  good  while ;  till 
somebody  going  to  remove  the  bed  out  of  the 
way,  helped  me  up  ;  it  wns  indeed  a  wonder  the 
people  in  the  house  had  not  thrown  other  goods 
out  after  it.  and  which  might  have  fallen  upon  it, 
and  thin  I  had  been  inevitably  killed;  but  I  was 
reserved  for  further  afflictions. 

Tliis  accident,  however,  spoiled  my  market  for 
that  time,  and  I  c.nroe  home  to  ray  governess 
roueh  hurt  and  bniised,  and  frightened  to  the  last 
dagreo.  and  it  wai  a  good  while  before  she  could 
Cet  rac  upon  my  feet  again. 

It  was  now  a  merry  time  of  the  year,  and 
Bartholomew  fair  was  begun.  I  luul  never  made 
any  walks  that  way,  nor  was  the  common  part  of 
^hc  fair  of  much  advantage  to  me,  but  I  took  a 
turn  this  year  into  the  cloisters,  and  among  the 
rest,  I  fell  into  one  of  the  raffling  shops.  It  was 
a  thing  of  no  great  consequence  to  me,  nor  did  I 
expect  to  make  much  of  it ;  but  there  came  a 
gentleman  extremely  well  dressed,  Jiod  very  rich, 
and  as  'tis  frequent  to  talk  to  everybody  in  those 
shops,  be  singled  me  out,  and  was  very  particu- 


lar with  me.  First  he  told  me  he  troold  put 
for  me  to  raffle,  and  did  so;  am!  '.—. —  -"nflia 
tcr  coming  to  his  lot,  he  presci-  inei 

think  it  was  a  feather  muff.     'I  •  fino 

to  keep  talking  to  me  with  a  more  tiian  coound 
appearance  of  respect ;  but  still  very  a\nl  a 
much  like  a  gentleman. 

He  held  me  in  talk  so  long  till  at  last  hedrti 

me  out  of  the  raffling  place  to  ifv     '  —  ' 

then  to  tnke  a  walk  in  the  c!<. 
of  a  thousand  things  cursorily,  ■. 
to  the  purpose ;  at  lost  he  told  mo  that, 
compliment,  he  was  charmed  with  roy 
and  asked  me  if  I  durst  trust  myself  io  a 
with  him ;  he  told  mc  he  was  a  man  of  hoi 
and  would  not  offer  ony  thing  to  me  ut»l 
him  DS  such.     1  seemed  to  deitline  It  a  whiV, 
sufTered  myself  to  bo   importuned  a  Utile,  td\ 
then  yielded,  I 

I  tvas  at  n  loss  in  ray  thought*  to  concJode  m| 
first  what  this  gentlenwn  designed :  but 
afterwards  he  hod  had  !>o(mc  drink  in  his  h 
that   he  was   not  very  unwilling  to  ba' 
more.  Ho  carried  me  in  the  coach  to  the 
garden  at  Knight's-bridge,  where  wc 
the  gardens,  and  he  treated  me  very  baO( 
but  I  found  he  drank  very  freely  ;  he 
also  to  drink,  but  I  declined  i(. 

Hitherto  he  kept  his  word  with  nw,  and 
fered  me  nothing  amiss ;  we  c.i 
coach  again,  and  he  brought  u; 
and  by  this  time  it  was  near  ten  >.   .... 
and   he  stopped  the  coach  at  a  hotaae, 
seims  he  was  acquainted,  and  when  ttasj 
no  scruple  to  shew  us  up  stairs  into  n  monl 
a  bed  in  it.      At  first  I  seemed  to  be  unn 
go  up,  but  after  a  few  words    I    v-ielded  U 
too,  being  indeed  willioi*  to  see  the  end  of  I 
iu  hopes  to  make  something  of  it  at  last 
the  bed,  &c.,  I  was  not  much  coDoemed 
tliat  part. 

Mere  he  began  to  be  a  little  (tecr  witb  m 
he  had  promised ;  and  I  by  little  and  Itttk 
to   everything,  so  that  in  a  word  he  did 
pleased  with  me ;  I  need  say  no  tnore. 

while   he  drank  freely  loo,  and  -^-o--'  ■ I 

morning  ^xc  went  into  the  C", 

air  and  the  shaking  of  the  coacd 

he  had  get  more  up  in  his  head  than  it  "ui  t' 

and  he  grew  uneasy  in  the  coach,  nirl  a 

acting  over  again  what  he  had  tn, 

but  as  I  thought  my  game  now 

him  and  brought  him  to  lie  a  lit) 

not  lasted  five  minutes,  but  he  i 

1  took   this  opportunity  to  -^ 
nicety  :   I  took  a  gold  watch,  with  u 
gold,  his  line  fulUholtom    perri\r!v-. 
fringed  gloves,  his  sword  and  fir 
gently  opening  the  coach  door. 
jump  out  while  the  coach  was  ■; 
coach  stopping  in  a  narrow  strc> ' 
bar  to  let  another  coach  nnss. 
fastened  the  door  again,  u. 
and  the  coach  the  idip  bo:: 
very  securely. 

This  was  an  adventure  lode«d  unlookcl 
and  jKrfcctly  undeugned  by  roe ;  though 
not  so  past  the  [merry  part  of  life  as  i« 
bow  to  behave  when  a  fop  so  blinded  bjr ' 
petite  should  not  know  an  old  woman 


ooe.    I  did  not  indeed  look  so  old  as  I  waa 

or  twelve  years;  yet  I  wng  not  a  young 

of  WTcoteen,  and  it  was  easy  cnougli  to 

lognished.     There  is  nothing  lo  absurd, 

ifeiUng,  to  ridiculous  as  a  man  .heated  by 

in  his  head,  and  a  wicked  g-ust  in  hi^s  in- 

togethcr ;  he  h  in  pos»es«ioD  of  two 

once,  and  can  no  ntore  govern  liiinscif 

>ason  thau  a  mill  can  ^nd  without  water. 

tramples  upon  all  that  was  in  him  that 

good  in  it.  if  any  such  tiling  there  was ; 

verj-  »cn»e  is  blinded  by  its  own  rage,  and 

■bsurdiUcs  even  in  his  view ;  such  as 

more  when  he  is  drunk  already ;  pick- 

eommon  woman,  without  regard  to  what 

or  who  she  is,  whether  sound  or  rotten, 

or  un(;Ie<in,  whether  ugly  or  haadsome, 

lef  old  or  young,  and  so  blinded  as  not 

to  distinguish.    Such  a  mail  is  worse  than 

prompti'd  by   his  vicious  corrupted 

bo  more   knows  whut  he  is  doing  than  ' 

h    of  inuio  knew  when    I  picked  his 

hif  watch  and  his  purse  of  gold.  i 

are  men  of  whom  Solomon  gays, "  they 

m  ox  to  the  slaughter  till  a  dart  strike 

their  liver ;'  an  admirable  dewription,  by 

T,  of  tilt-  foul  di-*f'a3i%  which  is  a  |iotsonous 

ooniasfion  iiiinuiiii;;  with  the  blood,  whose 

fouiii.iid  is  ill  lln!  liver,  from  whence  by 

circulation  of  the    whole   mass,  that 

nauseous  plague    strikes   immediately 

liver,  and  his  spirits  are  infected,  his 

through  ns  with  a  dart, 
this  poor  UDguarrled  wretch  was  in  no 
me,  though  I  was  greatly  appre- 
fint  of  what  danger  I  might  be  in  from 
be  waa  really  to  be  pitied  in  one  re- 
he  seemed  to  be  a  good  sort  of  a  roan 
a  gentleman  that  had  no  harm  in  his 
»  man  of  sense  and  of  fine  behaWour,  a 
handsome  person,   a   sober  solid  coun- 
a  charming  beautiful  face,  and  everv'- 
could  be  ngrecable;  only  had  unhap- 
HM  drink  the  uiglit  bcfote,  had  not 
" .  as  he  told  me  whcu  we  wcru  to- 
hot,  and  hii  bloml  fired  with  wine, 
condition  his  reason,  as  it  were  asleep, 
him  up. 

me.  my  bosincss  was  his  money,  and 

'I        '      of  him  :  and  aAer  that  if  I 

any  way  to  have  done  it,   I 

..  .11  safe  home  to  his  house  and 

for  it  was  ten  to  one  but  he  had  an 
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virluoun  wife  and  innocent  children,  that 

iUk  for  his  safety,  and  would  have  been 

>ve  gotten  him  home,  and  have  taken 

till  he  was  restored  to  himself;  and 

I  with  what  «liamo  and  regret  would  he  look 

htmselfl     How  would  he   reproach 

b  associating  himself  n  ith  a  whore  ? 

in  the  worst  of  all  holes,  the  cloister, 

diK  and  filth  of  all  the  town.     How 

bo  tremhling  for  fear  he  had  got  the 

0  i'  'ruck  through  hisi  liver, 

['  0  ho  lo<^ikcd  back  upon 

nu  .^. ;..,...-_,  of  this  debauch  !  How 

fif  he  bad  any  principlei  nf  honour,  as  I 

ive  be  had  ;   I  say  how  would  he  abhor 

ght  nf  giving  any  ill  distr>raper,  if  he  had 

Cor  aught  be  knew  be  might,  to  his  modest 


and  virtuous  wife,  and  thereby  sowing  the  con- 
togion  in  the  life-blood  of  his  posterity  ? 

Would  such  a  gentleman  but  consider  the  con- 
temptible thoughts  which  the  very  women  they 
are  concerned  with  in  such  cases  as  these  have 
of  them,  it  would  be  a  surfeit  to  them.  As  I 
said  above,  they'  value  not  the  pleasure,  they 
are  rai^d  by  uo  inclination  to  the  man  ;  the  pas- 
sive jade  thinks  of  no  pleasure  but  the  money  ; 
and  when  he  is,  as  it  were,  dnink  in  the  ccstacies 
of  hii  wicked  pleasure,  her  hands  arc  in  bis 
pockets  searching  for  what  she  can  find  there ; 
and  of  which  he  cun  no  more  bo  sensible  in  the 
moment  of  his  folly,  than  he  cun  fore-think  of  it 
when  he  goes  about  it. 

I  knew  a  woman  that  was  so  dexteroiu  with  a 
fellow,  who  indeed  deserved  no  better  usage,  that, 
while  he  was  busy  with  her  another  way,  con- 
veyed his  purse,  with  twenty  guineas  in  it,  out  of 
his  fub-pockct,  where  he  hod  put  it  for  fear  of 
her,  and  put  another  purse  with  gilded  counters 
in  it,  in  the  room  of  it.  After  he  had  done,  he 
says  to  her,  "  Now,  hav'nt  you  picked  my  poc- 
ket?"—  She  justed  with  him,  and  told  him  she 
supposed  he  had  not  much  to  lose.  He  put  his 
hand  to  his  fob,  and  with  his  finger  felt  his  purse 
was  there,  wltich  fully  satisfied  him,  and  so  she 
brought  off  his  money.  And  this  was  a  trade 
with  her ;  she  kept  a  sham  gold  watch,  and  a 
purse  of  counters  in  licr  pocket  to  be  ready  on 
all  such  occasioiis,  and  I  doubt  not  practised  it 
with  success. 

I  came  home  with  this  last  booty  to  my  go- 
verness, and  really,  when  I  told  her  the  story,  it 
so  affected  her  that  she  wos  hardly  able  to  for- 
bear teoTV,  to  think  how  such  a  gentleman  run  a 
daily  risk  of  being  undone,  every  time  u  glass 
of  wine  got  into  his  head. 

Dut  as  to  the  purchase  I  got,  and  how  entirely 
I  stript  him,  she  told  me  it  pleased  her  wonder- 
fufly  well.  "  Nay,  child,"  said  she,  "  the  usage 
may,  for  aught  I  know,  do  more  to  reform  him 
than  all  the  sermons  that  ever  he  will  hear  in  his 
life ;"  and  if  the  remainder  of  the  story  be  true, 
to  it  did. 

I  found  the  next  day  she  was  wonderfully  in- 

?ui8itive  about  this  gentleman.  The  description 
gave  her  of  him,  his  dress,  his  person,  his  face, 
all  concurred  to  moke  her  think  of  a  gentleman 
whose  character  she  knew.  She  mused  awhile, 
and  I  going  on  in  the  particulars,  says  she,  "  I'll 
lay  a  bundred  pounds  I  know  the  man." 

"  I  am  sorrj'  if  you  do,"  says  I ;  "  for  I  would 
not  have  him  exposed  on  any  account  in  the 
world  ;  he  has  had  injury  enough  already,  and  I 
would  not  be  instrumental  to  do  him  any  more." 

"  No,  no,"  soys  she,  "  1  will  do  him  no  injury, 
but  you  may  let  roc  satisfy  my  curiosity  u  MUlc ; 
for  if  it  is  he,  I  warrant  you  I  find  it  out. "  I 
was  a  little  startled  at  that,  and  I  told  her,  with 
an  apparent  concern  in  my  face,  that  by  the 
same  rule  he  might  fmd  me  out.  and  then  I  was 
undone.  She  returned  warmly,  "  Why,  do  you 
think  I  will  betray  you,  child ?  No,  no,"  says 
she,  "  not  for  all  ho  is  worth  In  the  world.  I 
have  kept  your  counsel  in  worso  things  than 
these :  sure  you  may  trust  me  in  this, "  Ho  I 
said  no  more. 

8he  laid  her  scheme  another  way.  and  without 
acquainting  me  with  it,   but  she  was  resolved 
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to  find  It  oat ;  so  she  goes  to  a  certain  friend  of 
hen  who  was  acquainted  in  the  family  thiit  she 
frncssed  at,  and  told  Iicr  she  had  some  extraor- 
dinary buislnesg  with  sucii  a  gentleman,  (uho,  by 
the  way.  was  no  less  Ihun  a  baronet,  and  of  a 
very  good  family),  and  that  she  knew  not  how 
to  corae  at  him  without  somebody  to  introduce 
ter  Her  friend  promised  her  readily  to  do  it, 
end  accordingly  (Toos  to  the  hoase,  to  ice  if  the 
gcntlcmiin  were  in  town. 

The  next  day  she  came  to  my  governcRg  and 

tells  her  that    Sir wa£  at  home,  but  that 

be  bad  met  with  a  disaster,  and  ua»  very  ill,  and 
thrre  was  no  speaking  to  him "  What  disas- 
ter i""  buys  my  povernoss.  hastily,  as  if  she  was 
surprised  at  it. — "  Why,"  says  her  friend,  "he 
had  been  ut  Hampstead  to  visit  a  gentleman  of 
hvi  ai^quolntance,  and  as  he  curae  back  again  he 
was  set  u[>on  nnd  robbed,  ond  having  g-ot  a  little 
drink  too,  as  they  suppose,  the  rogues  abused 
him,  and  he  is  very  ill." — "  Robbed  !"  sajs  my 
governess  ;  "  and  what  did  they  take  from  him  ?" 
— "  Why."  says  her  friend,  "they  look  his  gold 
watch  and  his  gold  snuff-box,  his  tine  pcrriwig, 
and  what  money  he  had  in  his  pocket,  which  wa« 

considerable,   to    bo    sure,  for  Sir  never 

goes  without  a  purse  of  guineas  about  him." 

"  Pshaw,"  siivi  my  old  govcme»s,  jeering.  "  I 
warrant  you  he  has  got  drunk  now,  and  got  a 
whore,  nnd  she  has  picked  his  pocket,  nnd  so  he 
came  home  to  his  wife  and  tells  her  he  has 
been  robbed ;  that's  an  old  sham ;  a  thousand 
such  tricks  are  put  upon  the  women  every  day. " 

"  Fie,"  says  W  friend ;  "  1  find  you  do  not 
know  Sir .  Why,  he  is  as  civil  a  gentle- 
man, there  is  not  a  finer  man,  nor  a  soberer, 
graver,  modesfer  person  in  the  whole  city.  He 
abhors  such  things;  there's  nobody  that  knows 
him  wQI  think  such  a  thing  of  him." — "  Well, 
well,"  says  my  governess, "  iliat's  none  of  my  busi- 
ness; if  It  was,  I  warrant  you  I  should  find  there 
was  something  of  that  kind  In  it.  Your  modest 
men,  in  common  opinion,  ure  sometimes  no  bet- 
ter than  other  people,  only  they  keep  a  belter 
character,  or,  if  you  please,  are  the  best  hypo- 
crites." 
"  No.  no,"  says  her  friend,  *■  I  <'an  awurp  you  .Sir 
.is  no  hypocrite  ;  he  is  really  an  honest,  solwr 
gentleman,  and  he  has  certainly  been  robbed." 
— "  Nay,"  says  my  governess,  *•  it  may  be  that 
he  has;  it's  no  business  of  mine  I  tell  you.  1 
only  want  to  speak  with  him  ;  my  business  is  of 
another  nature." — "  But,"  says  her  friend,  "let 
your  business  be  of  what  it  Hill,  you  oaiiuot  see 
him  yet.  for  he  is  not  yet  to  be  seen,  for  he  \a 
very  ill,  liod  bruised  very  mnch," — "  Av,"  says 
my  governess,  "uay,  then  he  has  fnllcn  into 
bad  tuuids  to  be  sure."  And  then  she  ^$.lvcd 
V'  -  ■  'v.  "Pray,  where  in  he  bruised?" — 
'  i,e  head,"  siiys  her  friend,  "  and  one 

gi   i>  .ind  his  fuce,  for  they  used  him  bar- 

boroujtly." — "  Poor  gentleman,"  snys  my  gover- 
ness. "  I  must  wail  then  till  he  rccovora,"  and 
adds,  "  I  hope  it  will  nnt  he  long,  for  I  very 
much  want  to  speak  with  him.'* 

Away  she  comes  to  me  and  tells  racthis  story. 
"  I  have  found  out  your  fine  gentleman,  und  o 
fine  gentleman  he  wa!>,"  say.s  she,  "  but  invrcy 
on  him,  he  is  in  a  sad  picJtle  now ;  I  wonder 
what  the  devil  jou  have  done  to  him  -,  why,  you 


have  almost  killed  him." — I  looked  ot  h«r 
disorder  enough.  "  I  killed  him  T'  says  I;  "f< 
must  mistake  the  person ;  I  un  sure  I  did 
thing  to  him  ;  he  was  verv-  well  when  I  left  hiq 
said  I,  "onK  drunk  and  fast  o*U'Cp." — "  I  kow 
nnOiing  of  that,"  sajs  she,  "but  hr 
pickle  now ;"  and  so  she  told  tm* 
friend  had  said.—"  Well,  then,"  sa 
into  bai 
enough 


into  bad  h.inds  after  I  left  him,  for  i  left  Mm 
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.\bout  ten  days  after,  or  a  little  more,  mj  ,. 

vemcss  goes  again  to  her  friend,  to  Introduce  kfl 

I  to  this  gentleman.     She  hud  inquired  other  injl 

I  in  the  meantime,  and  found  thul  he  wai  Ibr^ 

again,  if  not  abroad  again,  so  she  got  Istn 

speak  to  him. 

^he  was  a  woman  of  an  admirable 

and  wanted  nobo<)y  to  introdutx  her.     She 

her  tale  muoh  better  than  I  shnll  fx^  aMo  toM 

it  for  her,  for  she  was  a  mislri  ■'^V^ 

as  I  said  already.     She  told  I 

though  a  stranger,  with  : 

him  a  service,  and  he 

other  end  ill  it;  that  as  ;.       .;.. 

friendly  an  account,  she  bc^^ed  a  promiMl 

him,  that  if  be  did  not  accept  Rhal   iht  i' 

officiously  prufKwe,  he  would  not  take  il  Oi 

she  nieddU-d  with  what  was  not  her  bn' 

She  a:>surcd  him  that  as  what  she  twd  Ul^ 

was  a  secret  that  belonged  to  him  onljr,  tt  •!•'. 

ther  he  accepted  the  ofn-'- ">•  "'K    i'  ihrnildl* 

main  a  secret  to  all  the  ^ 

it  himself;  nor  should  b^ 

it   make  her  so  little  show  U. 

him  (he  least  injury,  so  that  Ih 

ut  liln-rty  to  act  as  he  ihovighi  iii. 

He  looked  very  shy  at  fir!,t,  and  Said  bt  IM 

nothing  that  related  to  him  il"''  "  "^ 

secrecy  ;  that  he  had  never  Ji  H 

wrong,   and  cared  not  what  ■  -t<ift 

of  him;  that  it   was  no  part  of  bis  ch«r*d«t* 

be  unjust  to  anybody,  nor  could  hr  'inufkil 

what  any  man  cou'l 

that  if  it  was  as  sh- 

from  aJty  one  that  i.,.  ,  .=....... 

him  ;  and  so,  as  it  »vi  ro.  It-It  I 

to"  toll  hiu»,  or  not  to  tell  him. 
She  found  him  so  perfectly  i 

was  almost  nfrnid  to  enter  ii 

him;  but.  In  1 
'  cutions,  she  ' 
'  accountable 
I  cnlur  knunit 
[  he  hii.l  lallcii  . 

that  there  wds  noltody  iu   tb' 
I  nnd  luni  that   were  acquBtnt' 

the  very  person  ilmt  v>..- 
He  looked  a  little  (ihl: 

venture?"  said  lie.—"  - 

your  being   lol-bcd   cun 

Hauipsiead,   sir.  I  shuti 

not  Murpri9e<i,  sir."  snj- 

ten  you  every  Hep  you 

CloiVler  in  ."^^uutlificld   to  ih-.- 

Knightsbrid^'o.  and  iheuce   i 

Strand,  and  t  ' 

afterwards .  ! 

I  do  uot  cou 

nothing  of  you,  an 

was  with  you  knot'. 
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Dcvcr  sliall ;  and  Tct  perhaps  I  may  serve  you 
Turthcr  still ;  for  I  did  not  come  barely  to  let 
you  know  that  I  was  informed  of  these  things,  as 
if  I  wanted  a  bribe  to  conceal  them ;  assure 
yourself,  sir,"  said  she,  "  that  whatever  you  think 
fit  to  do  or  say  to  me,  it  shall  be  all  n  secret  as 
it  is,  as  much  as  if  I  were  in  my  grave." 

He  was  astonished  at  her,  and  said  gravely  to 
her,  "  .Madam,  }ou  are  a  strun<ror  to  me:  but 
it  ii  verj'  unfortunate  that  yon  should  be  let  into  . 
the  secret  of  the  worst  action  of  my  life,  and  a 
thing  I  am  so  justly  ashamed  of,  that  the  only  i 
siti^action  of  it  to  me  was  that  I  thought  it  was  \ 
known  only  to  God  and  my  own  consci<>nce  " — 
"  Pray,  sir,"  says  she,  "  do  not  reckon  the  disco- 
very of  it  to  me  to  be  any  part  of  your  misfor- 
tune; it  was  a  thinGT,  I  believe,  you  were  sur  I 
prised  into,  and  perhaps  the  woman  used  some  ! 
art  to  prompt  you  to  it ;  however,  you  will  never  | 
iad  any  just  cause,"  said  she,  "to  repent  that  I  i 
came  to  hear  of  it,  nor  can  your  own  mouth  be  i 
more  sUent  in  it  than  I  have  been,  and  ever  shall  j 
be."  ! 

"  Well,"  says  he,  "  but  let  me  do  some  justice  , 
to  the  woman  too ;  whoever  she  is,  I  do  assure  i 
yoo  she  prompted  mo  to  nothing,  she  rather  de- ' 
cbied  me ;  it  was  my  own  folly  and  madness  that 
IfM^ht  her  into  it  too.     As  to  what  she  took 
nam  roe,  I  could  expect  no  less  from  her  in  the 
condition  I  was  in,  and  to  this  hour  I  know  not 
whether  she  robbed  me  or  the  coachman.    If  she 
dU  it,  I  forgive  her ;  I  think  all  gentlemen  that 
do  so  should  be  used  in  the  same  manner  ;  but  I 
ua  more  concerned  for  some  other  things  than  I 
•B  for  all  that  she  took  from  me." 

My  governess  now  bejran  to  romc  into  the 
whole  matter,  and  he  offered  himself  freely  to 
her.  First,  she  said  to  him,  in  answer  to  what 
be  laid  about  me  :  "I  am  glad,  sir,  you  ore  so 
jtitt  to  the  person  that  you  were  with ;  I  assure 
yog  she  is  a  gentlewoman  and  no  woman  of  the 
town,  and  however  you  prevailed  on  her  so  far 
U  you  did,  I  am  sure  it  is  not  her  practice.  You 
ru  a  great  venture  indeed,  sir,  but  if  that  be 
ny  part  of  your  cure,  I  am  persuaded  you  may 
be  perfectly  easy,  for  I  dare  assure  you  no  man 
hu  touched  her  before  }  ou.  since  her  husband, 
i  sod  he  has  been  dead  now  almost  ciuht  years." 
I  It  appeared  that  this  was  his  grievance,  and 
;  that  he  was  in  a  very  great  fright  about  it ;  how. 
tvcr,  when  my  goveriiciw  said  this  to  him,  he  up> 

Eared  very  well  pleased,  and  said :  "  Well,  Ma- 
tB,  to  be  plain  with  you,  if  I  was  satisfied  of 
that,  1  should  not  so  much  value  what  I  lost;  for 
*i  to  that,  the  temptation  was  great,  and  perhaps 
■be  was  poor  and  wanted  it." — "  If  she  nad  not 
been  poor,  sir,"  says  my  governess,  "  I  assure 
you  she  would  not  have  yii-ldcd  to  you ,  and  as 
•icr  poverty  first  prevailed  with  her  to  let  you  do 
**  you  did,  so  the  same  poverty  prevailed  with 
ber  to  pay  herself  at  liut,  when  she  saw  you  was 
'Oioth  a  condition,  that  if  she  had  i.ot  done  it, 
perhaps  the  next  coachman  or  chairman  might 
bii«e  done  it " 

**  Well,"  says  he,  "  much  good  may  it  do  her : 
I  say  again,  ail  the  grntlemi'n  that  rio!oou<ilit  to 
Incused  in  the  xame  iiianuer,  and  then  they  would 
be  cautious  theuiscUes.  I  have  no  more  con- 
c*ni  about  it,  but  on  the  score  which  you  hinted 
<U  before,  madam." 


Here  he  entered  into  some  freedoms  with  her 
oD  the  subject  of  what  passed  between  us,  which 
arc  not  so  proper  for  a  woman  to  write,  and  the 
.  great  terror  that  was  upon  his  mind  with  relation 
,  to  his  wife,  for  fear  he  should  have  iccolved  an 
injury  from  me,  and  should  communicate  it  fur- 
ther ;  and  asked  her  at  last  if  she  could  not  pro- 
cure him  an  opportunity  to  speak  with  me.  My 
governess  gave  him  fbrther  assurances  of  my 
being  a  woman  clear  from  any  such  thing,  and 
that  he  was  as  entirely  safe  in  that  respc  ct  as  he 
was  with  his  own  lady  ;  but  as  for  seeing  me,  she 
siiid  it  might  be  of  dangerous  consequence ;  but, 
however,  that  she  could  talk  with  mc,  and  let 
him  know  my  answer ;  using  at  the  same  time 
some  arguments  to  persuade  him  not  to  desire  it,  | 
and  that  it  could  be  of  no  service  to  him,  sa)  ing 
she  hoped  he  had  no  desire  to  renew  a  corres-  ' 
pondence  with  me,  and  that  on  my  account  it  ' 
was  a  kind  of  putting  life  into  his  hands.  \ 

He  told  her  he  had  a  great  desire  to  see  me ;  | 
that  he  would  give  her'  any  assurances  that  were 
,  in  his  power  not  to  take  any  advantage  of  me  ;  ' 
,  and  that,  in  the  first  place,  he  would|givn  mc  a  ge-  | 
i  neral  release  f^om  all  demands  of  any  kind.  [She  ' 
.  insisted,  as  it  might  tend  to  a  further  divulging 
i  the  secret,  and  might  in  the  end  be  injurious  to  i 
I  him,  entreating  tium  not  to  press  for  it,  lo  at  I 
I  length  he  desisted.  | 

I     They  had  some  discoarso  upon  the  subject  of  ' 
the  things  he  had  lost,  and  he  seemed  to  be  very  j 
desirous  of  his  gold  watch,  and  told  her  if  she 
could  procure  that  for  him,  he  would  willingly  ; 
give  as  much  for  it  as  it  was  worth ;  she  told  him 
she  would  endeavour  to  procure  It  for  him,  and 
leave  the  valuing  it  to  himself. 

Accordingly  the   next  day  she  carried  the 

I  watch,  and  he  gave  her  thirty  guineas  for  it, 

I  though  it  seems  it  cost  much  more.     Then  he 

spoke  something  of  his  perriwig,  which  it  seems 

I  cost  him  threescore  guineas,  and  bis  snutf  box, 

'  and  in  a  few  days  more  she  carried  them  too, 

which  obliged  him  very  much,  and  he  gave  her 

thirty  more.     The  next  day  I  sent  him  his  fine 

sword  and  cane  oratis,  and  demanded  nothing 

of  him,  but  I  had  no  mind  to  see  him,  unless  it 

had  been  so,  that  he  might  be  satisfied  I  knew 

who  he  was,  which  he  was  not  willing  to. 

Then  he  entcied  into  a  long  tale  with  her,  of 
the  manner  how  she  came  to  know  all  this  mat- 
ter. She  framed  a  1  jng  talk  of  that  part :  how 
she  had  it  from  me,  that  I  had  told  the  whole 
story  to,  and  that  was  to  help  me  to  dispose  of 
the  goods,  and  this  confidante  brought  the  things 
to  her,  she  being  by  profession  a  pawnbroker  ; 
and  she  hearing  of  his  worship's  disaster,  guessed 
at  the  thing  in  general ;  that  having  gotten  the 
things  into  her  hands,  she  had  resolved  to  come 
and  try  as  she  had  done.  She  then  gave  him 
repeated  assurances  that  it  should  never  go  out 
of  her  mouth,  and  though  she  knew  the  woninn 
very  well,  yet  she  had  not  let  her  know,  meaning 
me,  anything  of  it ;  that  is  to  say,  who  the  per- 
son was,  which,  by  the  way,  was  false  ;  but,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  to  his  damage,  for  I  never  open- 
ed my  mouth  of  it  to  anybody. 

I  had  a  great  many  thoughts  in  my  head  about 
my  seeing  him  again,  and  was  often' sorry  that  I 
had  refused  it.     I  wu  persuaded,  that  ii  I  had  j 
seen  him  and  let  him  know  that  I  knew  hfm,  I  L 
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thould  have  made  some  advaiilBgo  of  him,  And 
perhaps  have  had  some  maintenance  from  him  ; 
and  thoiisih  it  was  a  life  wicked  enough,  yet  it 
was  not  so  full  of  danger  as  this  I  was  cngngcd 
in.  However,  these  thoughts  wore  off,  and  I  de- 
dined  seeing  him  again  for  that  time;  but  my 
govemest  taw  him  often,  and  he  was  very  kitid 
to  her,  giving  her  something  almo&t  every  time 
he  saw  her.  One  time,  in  particular,  she  found 
him  very  merry,  and,  as  she  thought,  he  had  some 
wine  in  his  head  ;  and  be  pressed  her  again  very 
earnestly  to  let  him  sec  that  woman  that,  as  he 
said,  had  bewitched  him  so  that  night.  My  go. 
verness,  who,  from  the  be^nning.  was  for  my 
seeing  him,  told  him,  as  he  was  so  desirous  of  it, 
that  she  could  almoit  yield  to  it,  if  she  could  pre- 
vail with  me :  adding,  that  if  he  would  please  to 
come  to  her  house  in  the  evening,  she  would  cn> 
deavour  ii,  upon  his  repeated  assurances  of  for- 
getting what  was  passed. 

Accordingly  she  came  to  me  and  told  me  all 
the  discourse;  in  short,  she  soon  pressed  me  to 
consent  in  a  case  which  I  had  some  regret  in  my 
mind  for  declining  before  ;  so  I  prepared  to  see 
bim.  1  dressed  me  to  all  advantage  possible,  I 
assure  you,  and  for  thoGrst  time  used  a  little  art. 
I  ny  for  the  first  time,  for  I  had  never  yielded  to 
the  baseness  of  paint  before,  having  always  hoid 
vanity  enough  to  believe  I  had  no  need  of  it. 

At  the  hour  appointed  he  came ;  nnd,  as  she 
observed  before,  so  it  was  plain  still  that  he  hod 
been  drinking,  though  very  for  from  being  what 
we  coll, in  drink.  He  appeared  exceedingly  pleas- 
ed to  sec  me,  and  entered  into  a  long  discourse 
with  me  upon  the  old  affair.  I  begged  his  par- 
don Very  often  for  my  share  in  it;  protested  I  had 
not  any  such  design  when  first  I  met  him  ;  that  I 
had  not  gone  out  with  him  but  that  I  took  bim 
for  a  very  civil  gentleman,  and  that  he  made  me 
so  many  promises  of  offering  no  incivility  to 
mc. 

He  alleged  the  wine  he  drank,  nnd  that  he 
scarce  knew  what  he  did,  and  (hat  if  he  had  not 
been  so,  1  should  never  have  found  him  take  the 
freedom  with  mc  that  he  had  done.  He  protest- 
ed to  me  that  he  hud  never  touched  any  woman 
but  me  since  he  was  married  to  his  wife,  and  it 
was  a  surprise  to  him.  Then  he  complimented 
me  upon  being  so  particularly  agreeable  to  him, 
and  the  like,  and  talked  so  much  of  that  kind, 
till  1  found  he  hud  talked  himself  almost  in  a  tem- 
per to  do  the  same  thing  over  again.  But  I  took 
him  up  short ;  I  protested  I  had  never  suflercd 
any  man  to  touch  me  since  my  husband  died, 
which  was  near  eight  years.  He  said  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  so  truly  ;  and  added,  that  madam 
had  intimated  as  much  to  him,  and  that  it  was 
his  opinion  of  that  part  which  made  him  desire 
to  see  me  ;  and  that  since  he  had  once  broken  in 
upon  his  virtue  with  roe,  and  found  no  ill  con- 
sequen  es,  he  could  be  safe  in  venturing  there 
again  ;  and  so,  in  short,  it  went  on  to  what  I  ex- 
pected, and  to  what  will  cot  bear  relating. 

My  old  governess  had  foreseen  it  as  well  as  I, 
and  therefore  led  him  into  a  room  which  had  not 
a  bed  in  it,  and  yet  had  a  chaml>er  within 
it  which  had  a  bed,  whither  we  withdrew  for  the 
rest  of  the  night ;  and,  in  short,  after  some  time 
being  together,  he  went  to  bed  and  lay  there  all 
olgbt.     1  withdrew,  but  canw  again  undressed 


before  it  was  day,  and  lay  with  hun  the  mt  of 
the  time. 

Thus  you  sec  having  committed  a  crime  or.<'', 
is  a  second  handle  to  the  committing  of  it  oga:n 
All  the  the  reflections  wear  ofTwhen  Ihelcmrv  . 
tion  renews  itself:  had  I  not  yielded  to  »«•  !i 
again,  the  corrupt  desire  in  hiti<  ' 
and  it  is  very  probable  he  had  nt 

with  anybody  else,  as  I  really  bvli<.  .^ ...: 

done  before. 

AiVhen  he  went  away  I  told  him  I  hoped  he  »«s 
satisfied  that  he  had  not  been  robbed  again.    Be 
told  me  he  was  satisfied  in  th.-\t  point,  nnd  eotilH 
trust  me  again ;  and  putting  his  hand  i:  ' 
ket  gave  me  five  guineas,  which  was  tli- 
ncy  1  had  gained  in  that  way  for  mnni 

1  had  several  visits  of  the  like  kind  l 
but  he  never  came  into  a  settled  way  m    i 
nance,  which  was  what  I  should  have  beeo  bat  { 
pleased  with.     Once,  indeed,  he  asked  me  hon  f 
did  to  live.     I  answered  him  pretty  quick  il-' 
I  arsured  him  I  had  never  taken  that  fX)une  tl 
1  tocik  with  him  j  but  that  indeed   I  r--'  -•' 
my  needle  and  could  just  maintain  ni' 
sometimes  it  was  as  much  as  1  w^os  ai 
and  I  shifted  hard  enough. 

He    seemed  to  reflect  upon  himself  that  i 
should  be  the  first  person  to  lead   mc  into  i^. 
which  he  assured  me  he  had  never  ititcndpH  ti  n 
self;  and  it  touched  him  a  little,  li      >  '     ' 
should  be  the  i;auw  of  his  own  sn. 

He  would  often  moke  just  reflecSi    .,    

the  crime  Itself,    ond  upon  the  portiLuiar  circ  ^ 

stances  of  it  with  respect  to  himself, — hf>w  >v 

introduced  the  inclinations,— how  tbe 

hmi  to  the  place,  and  found  out  an 

tempt  him,  and  he  made  tbe  moral  aitv.ik^  imu- 

self. 

%Vhen  these  thoughts  were  upon  him  he  woaU 
go   away  and.  perhaps,   not   come  ogaiu  a  i 
month's  time,  or  longer ;  but  then,  as  the  ftriim 
part  wore  cfT  the  lewd  part  .would  wear  lo.  »f 
then    he  would  come  prepared  for  the  w/d 
part.  That  we  lived  for  some  time;  anil  i! 
did  not  keep  roc,  as  they  call    it,  ye! 

failed  doing  things  that  were  handsome - 

ficient  to  maintain  me  without  working,  a- 
wtiii-h  was  better,  without  following  my  '• 
trade. 

But  this  affair  hod  its  end  too ;  for  nfter  >b(rn 
a  year  I  found  that  he  did  not  come  so  often  « 
usual,  and  at  lost  he  lefl  it  off  altogether  wllboot 
any  dislike,  or  bidding  arlieu  ;  and  •"  th""—  ■" 
end  of  that  short  scene  of  life,  v. 
great  store  to  me,  only  to  make  '• 
repentance. 

However,  during  this  interval  I  coofiard 
self  pretty  much  at  home;  at  least,  bcinp 
provided  for,  I  made  no  advent  ure,  no,  not 
quarter  of  a  year  after  he  left  me  ;  hut  thrn 
ing  the  fund  fail,  and  being  loath  to  jpeod 
the  main  stock,  1  begun  to  think  of  my  old  ti 
and  to  look  abroad  into  the  street  again,  s<ul 
first  step  was  lucky  enough. 

Now  I  dressed  myself  up  in  a  very  mean 
for.  as  I  had  scveriil  shapes  to  appear  (m  1 
now  in  an  ordinary  stuff  gown,  a  blue  apmo 
a  straw  hat ;  and  I  placed  myself  at  the  <lo<w 
the  Three  Cups  Inn  in  .St  John  street. 
There  were  several  carriers  used  the  Inn.  andt^ 


fhei  for  Bamet,  for  Totteridgc,  ond  other 

i  th'it  way,  stood  always  in  the  street  in  the 

)in^,  whi*n  they  prepared  to  set  out ;  so  that 

rcudy  for  anything  thai  offered  for  either 

rather,     The  mejining  was  this: — people 

frequently  with  bundles  and  small  parcels 

nnd  call  for  such  carriers  or  coaches 

ant  to  curry  them  into  the  country ;  and 

lerally  attend  women,  porters'  wives  or 

btcTfv  ready  to  take  in  such  things  for  their 

ctivo  people  that  employ  them. 

ncd  very  oddly  that   I  was  standing  at 
e,  and  a  woman  that  had  stood  there : 
Snd  which  WHS  the  porter's  wife  belonging'. 
P.irnet  »ta;re  coach  having  observed  me, . 
I  waited  for  any  of  the  coaclies.     1  told  ' 
F,  I  wailed  for  my  mistress  that  was  coming 
to  BarncL      Site  asked  me  \\  ho  was  my , 
'CSS.  and  I  told  her  any  madam's  name  that] 
next  mu.     But  as  it  seemed  1  happened' 
,  a  family  of  which  name  lived  at 
it  beyond  Barnet.  i 

^  more  to  her.  or  she  to  mc  a  good 
T)Ut  by  and  by  somebody  calling  her  at  a 
little  way  ofl*.  i>he  desired  me  that  if  any-  | 
called  for  the  Bamct  coach  I  would  step 
I'eall  her  at  the  house,  which  it  seems  was  an  | 
>usc ;  I  said  yes  very  readily,   and  away  she  i 

no  sooner  (;one,  but  comes  a  wench  | 
Id,  pi.i[Ti(i|;  and  sweating,  and  asks  for 
let  coach.  I  answered  presently,  here,  i 
ypo  belong  to  the  B.irnet  coach  ?"  says  i 
Yes,  sweetheart,"  said  I ;  "  what  do  ye 
ir — "  I  wont  room  for  two  passenj^crj."  says 
'  Wliere  are  they,  sweetheart  ?"  said  I — 
^  ""  -  '.nrl,  pray  let  her  go  intoihc  coach," 
'  I'll  go  and  fctuh  my  mistress." — 
I  lien,  iwcethearl,"  says  I,  "for  we 
f  be  lUii  o'lie."  The  maid  had  a  great  bundle 
h<!r  arm ;  no  she  put  the  child  into  the 
and  I  said,  "  You  had  best  put  your 
!  into  lliu  coach  too." — "  No,"  says  she,  '*  I 
ftlraiit  somebody  should  slip  it  away  from  the 
*,'* — "  Give  it  ine,  then,"  said  I  ;  "and  I  will 
I  care  of  it."—"  Do  then,"  says  she  ;  "  and  be 
3U  take  care  of  it." — "  I'll  answer  for  it," 
"  if  it  were  for  twenty  pounds'  value. " — 
e.  take  it  theo."  says  she,  and  away  she 

loon  OS  I  had  got  the  bundle,  and  the  moid 
lit  of  sl^rlil.  I  goes  on  towards  the  ale-house 
e  Ihe  piirter'»  wife  was ;  so  that  if  I  had  met 
had  then  only  been  going  to   give  her  the 
Jlr,  >ind  to  call  hor  to  her  busines.*,  o-t  if  J  was 
AW.iy  and  could  stay  no  longer ;  Cut  as  I 
meet  her  I  walked  awny,  and  turning  i 
erliou»e  lane  made  off  through  Charter'  ! 
inl  into   Long   lane,    then   crossed  into 
evr  close,  so  into   Little  Britain,  and  | 
the  Blue  Coat  Hoapital  into  Newgale 

i>vcnt  I}etng    known  1  pulled    off   my  | 

and  wrapt  the  bundle  in  it,  which  bc-| 

made  iiji  in   a  piece  of  painted  calico, 

rrry  rcnmrkable  I  also  wrapt  up  my  straw- 1 

[in  It,  and  so  put  the  bundle  upon  my  h«Ad  ; 

it  was  Very  well  that  I  did  thus,  for  coming  , 

jgh  the   Blue  Coat   Huspito]  who    should   1 1 

but  the  wench  that    had  given  me  the  > 


bundle  to  hold;  it  seems  she  was  going  with  her 
mistress,  who  she  had  been  to  fetch  to  the  Barnet  | 
coach. 

I  saw  she  was  in  haste,  and  I  had  no  business 
to  stop  her;  so  away  she  went,  and  Ibrouglil  my 
bundle  safe  home  to  my  govurnesa.  There  was  , 
no  money,  nor  plate,  or  jewels  in  the  bumlln;  but 
a  very  goo<l  «-.iit  of  Indian  damask  ,  a  gown  and' 
petticoat,  a  laced  head  and  ruflles  of  very  goixl , 
Flanders  lact-,  and  some  linen,  and  other  tilings,  J 
such  as  I  knew  very  well  the  value  of. 

This  was  not  indeed  my  own  invention,  but 
was  given  mc  by  one  that  had  prucli&cd  it  wlth^ 
success,  and  my  govrness  liked  it  i-xtremt'ly  ; 
and  indeed  I  tried  it  ogmn  several  times,  ihoush 
never  twice  near  the  same  ptaro;  for  the  next 
lime  I  tried  it  in  Whiiechapcl,  ju»t  by  the  comer 
of  Petticoat  lane,  where  the  coach (•»  slimd  that 
go  out  to  Stratford  and  Bow,  anil  that  ride  of  the 
country,  and  another  time  at  the  Flying  Horse, 
without  Bishopsgale,  where  the  Chesion  coaches 
then  lay,  and  I  hud  always  the  good  luck  to  come 
off  with  some  booty. 

Another  time  I  placed  myself  at  a  wnn-house 
by  the  water  side,  where  the  roasting  vessels 
from  the  north  come,  sui'h  as  from  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  Sunderland,  nnd  other  pluirs.  Hero 
the  warehouse  being  shut,  comes  ii  joiinjj  fellow 
with  a  letter :  and  lie  wanted  u  hox  and  hamper 
that  was  come  from  NewcasiIc-upon-Tync.  I 
asked  hiim  if  be  had  the  mikrks  of  it,  so  he  shows 
me  the  letter,  by  virtue  of  which  he  was  to  a»k 
for  it,  and  which  guvo  an  account  of  the  eon- 
tents,  the  box  being  full  of  linen,  and  the  hampur 
full  of  gloss  ware.  I  road  the  letter,  und  lnoL 
care  to  see  the  name  and  the  marks,  the  name  of 
the  person  that  sent  the  gond.i,  and  th.-  name  of 
the  person  that  they  woro  sent  to;  th'.-n  t  bade 
the  messenger  come  in  the  morning,  for  that  the 
warehouse-keeper  would  not  be  thcro  any  more 
that  night. 

Away  went  I,  and  getting  materials  in  n  piililic 
house,  I  wrote  a  letter  from  .Mr  John  KichanUon, 
of  Newcastle,  to  his  dear  cousin  Jemmy  Cnle  in 
London,  with  an  account  that  he  had  Font  by 
such  a  vessel  (for  I  remembered  oil  the  particulars 
to  a  tittle)  so  many  pieces  of  huckubuik  linen,  so 
many  ells  of  Dutch  Holland  :iiiJ  the  like,  in  a  bos, 
and  a  hamper  of  flint  glasses  from  Mr  Henzill's 
glass-house,  and  that  the  boK  was  marked  I.  C 
No.  ],  and  the  hamper  was  directed  byaUbtil 
on  the  cording. 

About  an  hour  after  I  came  In  the  Wiirrhousc, 
found  the  warcht"jse-kec|>or,  and  hud  the  goods 
delivered  mc  without  any  tcruple ;  the  value  of 
the  linen  being  about  twenty-two  pound. 

I  could  All  up  the  whole  discourse  with  the 
variety  of  such  adventures  whioh  daily  Intention 
directed  to,  anil  whirli  I  managed  with  the  ut- 
most dexterity,  and  always  with  sucri'as. 

At  length,  as  when  does  the  piirher  <'onic  safe 
home  that  goes  so  often  to  the  well,  I  fell  into 
some  broils,  which,  though  they  could  not  affect 
ine  fatally,  yet  made  mo  known,  which  was  the 
worst  thing,  next  to  being  found  guilty,  that 
could  befal  mc. 

(had  token  the  disguUeofa  widow's  droi^i  itwna 
without  nny  real  de.<i^Mi  in  vieir,  nnly  wnitiug 
for  anything  that  miulit  offer.  It  happened  tli.it, 
as  I  often  did.  while  I  sras  going  along  a  atrvct  in 
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Covent>garden,  there  was  a  great  cry  of  "  stop 
thief !"     Some  artists  had,  it  seems,  put  a  trick 
upon  a  shopkeeper  ;  and  being  pursued,  some  of 
tnem  fled  one  way,  and  some  another ;  and  one  of 
them  was,  they  said,  dressed  up  in  widow's  weeds, 
upon  which  the  mob  gathered  about  me,  and 
some  said  I  was  the  person,  others  said  no;  im- 1' 
mediately  came  the  mercer's  journeyman,  and  | 
he  swure  aluud  I  was  the  person,  and  so  seized  I* 
on  me.     However,  when  I  was  brought  hack  by  I 
the  mob  to  the  mercer's  shop,  the  master  of  the  j! 
house  said  freely,  that  I  was  not  the  woman  that 
was  in  his  shop,  and  would  have  let  me  go  im- 
mediately;   but    another    fellow    said    gravely, 
"  Pray,  stay  till  Mr "  (meaning  the  jour- 
neyman) "comes  back,  for  he  knows  her;"  so 
they  kept  me  by  force  near  half  an  hour.     They 
had  call(!d  t  constable,  and  he  stood  in  the  shop 
as  my  gaoler;  and  in  talking  with  the  constable, 
I  inquired  where  he  lived  and  what  trade  he  was; 
the  man  not  apprehending  in  the  least  what  hap- 
pened afterwards,  readily  told  mc  his  name  and 
trade,  where  he  lived;  and  told  me  as  a  jest, 
that  I  might  be  sure  tu  hear  of  his  name  when  I 
came  to  the  Old  Bailey. 

The  servants  likewise  used  me  haucily,  and  had  I 
much  to  do  to  keep  their  hands  off  me.     Tlie 
master,  indeed,  was  more  civil  to  me  than  they, 
but  be  would  not  let  me  go,  though  he  owned 
be  could  not  say  I  was  in  his  shop  before. 

I  began  to  be  a  little  surly  with  him,  and  told 
him  I  hoped  he  would  not  take  it  ill  if  I  made 
myself  amends  upon  him  another  time ;  and  de- 
sired I  might  send  for  friends  to  see  me  have 
right  done.  "  No,  no,"  he  said,  "  he  could  give 
no  such  liberty ;  F  might  ask  it  when  I  came 
before  the  justice  of  (ii^ace  ;  and.  seeing  I  threat- 
eneil  him,  he  said,  "  Ho  would  take  care  of  mc 
in  the  meantime,  and  would  lodge  me  safe  in 
Ni.'Wjr.itr."'  I  tdhl  him  it  was  his  tinu'  now,  but 
it  wiiulil  be  mine  liy  and  by,  and  governed  mv 
ptis-^iiiii  as  wf:l!  as  I  was  ai)lc.  However, 
I  >ii(ik('  lo  till!  i'(.n>tabl«;  to  rail  me  a  por- 
tor.  which  h'-  rliii.  and  then  I  calli'il  for  pen, 
ink.  and  pajier.  but  they  woiilil  lot  mi- ha\e  noiu". 
I  a.olv'Ml  thi!  porter  his  iianie  and  where  he  lived, 
.in<l  tin-  poor  man  told  it  mc  very  willingly.  I 
l)id  him  ^ll»^erve  and  rL'tiieinbcr  how  I  was  treated 
there ;  fiiat  lie  saw  I  wai*  detained  then;  by 
loiee.  1  told  liiin  1  .should  want  him  in  another 
pluc-e,  and  it  .sliould  not  he  the  worse  for  him  to 
speak.  Tlie  porter  said  he  would  serve  ine  with 
all  liis  heart  ;  "  iJiit.  iniulani."  say»  he.  "  let  me 
hear  tlieiii  vifusf  to  let  \ouiro,  then  I  may  be 
aliM'  to  s|)i'ak  the  plaiiii'i"." 

Mith  tiiat  I  spoke  aloud  to  the  master  of  the 
shop,  anil  s.iid,  ••  Sir,  }0U  know  in  jour  own  eoii- 
<e!enee   that  I  am   not   the  per.son  jou  look  lor, 
aiid  that  1  was   not   in   \onr  shop  lielori> ;  there- 
fore 1  demand  tiial  yon  (it-tain  mo  here  no  longer, 
o.-  tell  ui"  the  reason  of  your  stopjiing  me."    The 
lelluw    ujiui  this  (iri'w   surlier  than  before,  and 
!  s.iiil  ||..   vM.iild  do   neither   till  he   thought    tit. 
[  ••  \i  ly  Hell.  ■  said  I  to  the  eon.^talile  anil  to  the 
;  P'lrtir,   ••\oiiv\iIl   lie  pleased  to  remember  thi;;, 
;!i'iitii  ineii,    alioth'T    time."     The    porter    said, 
"  Yes.  madam  ;"  and  the  eonsfable  began  not  to 
like  if.  and  would  lune  persuadid  the  mercer  to 
disiniiiis   liim  and  let  me  go.     "  Good  sir,"  saj* 
the  mercer  to  him,  tauntingly,  "  are  you  a  jus- 


tice of  peace,  or  a  constable  ?    I  charged  yc»cs 
with  her,  pray  do  your  duty."    The  consiakl..^ 
told  him,  a  little  moved,  but  very  handiooMly, 
"  I  know  my  duty  and  what  I  am,  sir ;  I  doa  %3  t 
you  hardly  know  what  you  are  doing."    Tb^^T 
had  some  other  hard  words,  and,  in  the  meaniiia«, 
the  journeymen,  impudent  and  unmanly  to  tli« 
last  degree,  used  me  barbarously ;    and  one    <y 
them,  the  first  that  seized  upon  me,  pmtvAe^ 
he  would  search  mc,  and  began  to  lay  hands  ob 
me.     I  spit  in  his  face,  colled  out  to  the  coo. 
stable,   and  bid  him  take  notice  of  my  Dsa^ 
"  And  pray,  Mr  Constable,"  said  I,  "  ask  Ih/ 
villain's  name,"  pointing  to  the  man.     The  oh> 
stable  reproved  him  decently,  told  him  that  it 
did  not  know  what  he  did,  for  he  knew  that  ki;, 
master  acknowledged  I  was  not  the  perm: 
"  And,"  says  the  constable,  *'  I  am  afraid  jw 
master  is  bringing  himself  and  me  loo  into  tr» 
ble — if  this  gentlewoman  comes  to  prove  «W 
she  is  and  where  she  was — and  it  appears  tt#'. 
she  is  not  the  woman  you  pretend  to." — "  Dat,^ 
her,"  says  the  fellow  again,  with  an  impnlai:; 
hardened  face,  "  she  is  the  lady,  you  may  itifBi^, 
upon  it;  I'll  swear  she  is  the  same  bodytki'l 
was  in  the  shop,  and  that  I  gave  the  piece  tfi 
satin  that  is  lost  into  her  own  hand.     Yoo  ihiD  I 
hear  more  of  it  when  Mr  William  and  Hr  Ai-'l 
thony  (those  were  other  jouracymen)  comebid:,| 
they  will  know  her  again  as  well  as  1." 

Just  as  the  insolent  rogue  was  talking  thvtt  | 
the  constable,  comes  back  Mr  William  and  Mr  1 
Antliony,  as  he  called  them,  and  a  great  hUtk  ■ 
with  them,  bringing  along  with  them  the  mc  • 
widow  that  1  was  pretended  to  be ;  and  UtQ , 
came  sweating  and  blowing  into  the  shop,  ol  i 
with  a  great  deal  of  triumph,  dragging  the  pw ; 
creature  in  a  most  butcherly  manner  up  toini6 
the  miwter,  who  was  in  the  buck  shop,  and  criK 
out  aloud,  "  Here's  the  widow,  sir  ;  v,e've  catchf: 
her  at  last  !" — *•  What  do  ye  mean  by  thai .'"  fSf 
the  nuisfcr,  "  Why,  we  have  her  already  ;  tht^. 

she  sits,"  says  ho ;  •'  and  Mr "  says  he  "  i" 

swoar  that  is  she."     The  other  man,  nhom  tin' 

called   .Mr  .Anthony,  replied,  "  Mr may  v; 

what  he  will,  and  swear  what  he  will,  but  ihi>  • 
the  woman,  and  there's  the  remnant  of  satin  if- 
stole ;  I  took  it  out  of  her  clothes  m  ith  ray  r*' 
hand.'' 

I  sat  still  now,  and  began  to  take  Utti* 
heart,  but  t-mileil,  and  stid  nothing.  The  n» 
ter  looked  pale  ;  the  constable  turni'd  uSv 
anil  hioked  at  me.  "  Let  ihem  alone.  _>!■ 
Constable,"  said  I,  "  let  them  go  on."  Tl- 
case  was  plain,  and  <-ould  not  be  denied :  fo  ti 
constable  was  charged  with  the  ritiht  thief.  ^' 
the  mercer  told  me  very  civilly  he  was  iorrj  i-: 
the  mistake,  and  hoped  I  would  not  take  it  lii 
that  thoy  had  so  many  thiiius  of  this  nature  ('-'• 
upon  them  every  da;. .  that  they  could  nt-t  ' 
blamed  for  being  very  sharp  in  doing  theicfc'!"-'' 
justice.  "  Not  take  it  ill,  sir  !'' said  1,  "'a-' 
can  I  take  it  Weil  ?  If  you  had  dismissed  c 
when  y(uir  insolent  fellow  seized  on  me  in:.-- 
street,  and  brought  me  tu  you,  and  »brn  >^- 
yo'.trself  acknowledged  1  was  not  the  pcrscr.  '• 
would  have  put  it  by  aiid  nut  taken  it  ill,  bem* 
of  the  many  ill  things  I  bchcvc  you  have  |t' 
upon  you  daily ;  but  }Our  treatment  of  ice  '*'■•' 
has  been  insufferable,  and  espeniiUy  that  i)f  tv-~ 
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rant  i  1  vautl  uxd  will  have  reparalioD  for  1 

ThcD  be  began  to  parley  with  tnc ;  said  he  | 
Iwould  make  me  any  rcoionabla  satisfaction,  ottd  i 

■  would  fiiin  have  had  tn(>  tulJ  him  uhut  it  ivns  I 
Itxpcctcd  I  told  him  1  ?^hool<i  not  he  my  own 
Ijadge— the  law  should  decide  it  I'ur  me ;  and  as  i 

■  I  woa  to  b<i  earned  before  a  mo^istrale,  I  should  | 
liet  him  hear  there  what   I  had  to  sny.     He  told 
Ime  there  was  no  occasion  toj^obiTorc  the  justice  j 
Inow;  I   was  at  liberty  to  go  when  I  pleased;  ] 
land,  culling  to  the  constable,  told  him   he  oiiKbt  , 
[let  niG  no.  for  1  uas  dif^churged.     The  constable  | 
[■aid  calmly  to  him — "  Sir,  you  asked  roc  just 
jliowr  if  1  knew  whether   I  was  a  coDst^ble  or  a 
Ijutice.  and  bade  niedo  rny  duly,  and  charged  me 
I  with  this  gentlewoman  as  a  prisoner.     Now,  hir, 

ynu  do   not  understand  what  is  niy  duty.  ' 
br  you  would  make  me  a  justice  indeed;  but  I  , 
,  tell  you  it  is  not  in  my  power,    I  may  keep  , 
oner  when  I  am  charged  with  him,  but  it  is  ' 
%w  and  the  niugistrate  alone  that  can  dis-  ' 
;e  that  priMiuiT ;  therefore  it  is  a  mistake,  | 
I  luunt  carry  her  before  a  justice  oow,  whe- 
pfou  think  well  of  it  or  not."     The  mercer  | 
try  high  with  the  constable  at  first ;  but  the  ' 
ittuppenini:;  (u  be  nut  a  hired  ut!icer,but  a  ' 
iintial  kind  of  a  man  ( I  think  he  wuf  a 
ler,  and  a  man  of  good  sense),  stood  j 
hit  busines^^ — would  not  discharge  me  without 
mag  to  a  ju!>tic«  of  the   peace,  and   I  insisted 
Ifon  it   too.      When   the  mercer  saw  that —  j 
►  Well,"  sa>s  he  to  the  constable,  "  you  may 
ry  her  where  you   please;   I  have  nothing  to  ! 
to  her." — ■'  But.  sir,"   imys   the   coosfable,  i 
you  wdl  go  with  us,  I  hope,   for  it  is  you  that  . 
srgcd  mo  wilii  her." — "  No,  not  I,"    says  the  i 
Brcer :  "  I  tell  you  I  ha«e  nothing  to  say  to  | 
)ior." — "  But,  bray  sir,  do,"  says  the  constable, 
'  I  desire  it  of  you   for  your  own  sake,   for  the 

•  ■'■ •■!)  do  nothing-    without  you."     '•  Pry- 

■ ,"  >ays  the   mercer,  "  yo  about  your 

. .     ,   I  tell  you  1  have  uothiuf;  to  say  to  thi^ 

^catlcwoman  ;  and   I  charge  you   in  the  kiug's 
nainc  to  dismiss  her." — "  Sir,"  says  the   con- 
stable, "  I  find  now  I  don't  know  what  it  is  to  be 
.  constalile ;   1  beg  of  you,  don't  oblige  me  to  be 
rude  tu  you." — '•  I  think    I   need  not;  you  arc 
fude  enough  already,"  says  the  mercer." — "  No, 
air,"  says  the  constable.  "  I   um  nut  rude;  you 
tiave  broken   ilie  peace  in  bringing  an   honest 
woman  out  of  the  »trect  whenshi'  was  about  her 
lawful  occiLsionj ;  confininff  her  in  your  shop, 
•nd  tlUukin;<  hci  by  your  fet^rvaots;  and  now  you 
cay  I  am  (uilu  In  \oli.     I  think  I  am  civil  to  you, 
in  nut  coiiiunandin<{  you,  or  charging  you  in  the 
Uiunc.  to  ^(1  with  me.  and  charging  every 
aee  that  pusses  by  jour  dour  to  aid  and 
I  nw  hi  carrying  you  by  force ;  this  you  can- 
:  but  know  I  ha\e  power  to  do.  and  yet  I  for- 
it,  and  oru-e  more  entreat  you  to  go  with 
.'.I.]  not  for  oil  this,  and  gave 
iiage.     How  ever,  the  con. 
'  '.  i'^r,  and  would  not  be  pro- 
11    I  put   in,  and  said,  "  Come, 
K  I  him  alone ;  I   &hu11  find  ways 
h  to  (etch  liim  before  a  mai,'istrate — I  don't 
;  but  there's  the  fellow,"  says  1 ;  "  he 
aum  that  seized  on  me  as  I  was  Inno- 
iy  gom^^  along  the  street,   and  you  are  the 


witness  of  hii  ylolencc  unto  mc  since;  give  me 
leave  to  charge  you  with  him,  and  carry  him 
before  the  justice." — •♦  Yes,  madam,"  says  the 

constable;  and  turning  to  the  fellow "Come, 

young  gentleman,"  iays  he  to  the  jouraeymae, 
"  you  must  go  along  with  us ;  I  hope  you  ar« 
not  above  the  constable's  power,  though  your 
DJastcr  is." 

The  fellow  looVed  like  a  condemned  thief,  ami 
hung  back,  and  then  looked  at  his  master,  as  if 
he  could  help  him ;  and  he,  like  a  fool,  encou- 
raged the  fellow  to  be  rude  ;  and  he,  trul)',  re- 
sisted the  constable,  and  pushed  him  back  with 
a  great  force  when  he  w  rni  to  lay  hold  of  him  ; 
at  which  the  con*tublc  knocked  him  down,  and 
called  out  for  help,  and  immediately  the  shop 
was  Riled  with  people,  and  the  constable  seized 
the  mai^ter  and  man.  and  all  his  servants. 

The  first  ill  con.'icquencc  of  this  fray  was,  that 
the  woman  who  wag  really  the  tbief  made  ofl*, 
and  got  clear  away  in  the  crowd,  and  two  others 
that  they  had  stoppt'd  also.  Whether  they  were 
really  guilty  or  not,  that  I  can  say  nothing  to. 

By  this  time,  some  of  his  neighbnun  having 
come  in,  and  seeinj:  how  things  went,  had  en- 
deavoured to  bring  the  mercer  to  his  scnsei,  apd 
he  began  to  be  convinced  that  he  was  m  the 
wrong ;  and  so  at  length  we  »rent  all  very  (juietty 
before  the  juslice,  with  a  mob  of  about  five 
hundred  people  at  our  heels  ;  and  all  the  way 
we  went  I  could  hear  the  people  ask  what  wa£ 
the  matter ;  and  others  reply,  and  say,  "  A  mer- 
cer had  stopped  a  gentlewoman  instead  of  a  thief, 
and  had  afterwards  taken  the  thief,  and  now  the 
gcutlevt'oinon  hud  taken  the  mercer,  and  was 
cj\rrying  him  before  tlic  justice."  This  pleased 
the  people  strangely,  and  made  the  crowd  in- 
crease, and  they  cried  out  as  they  went,  "  Which 
is  the  rogue?  Which  is  the  mercer?"  and  espe- 
cially the  women.  TVicn,  when  they  saw  him, 
they  cried  out,  "  That'?  he !  that's  hel"  and 
every  wow  and  then  <amr  a  good  dab  of  dirt  at 
him;  and  thus  we  marched  a  good  while,  till 
the  mercer  thought  fit  to  desire  the  eonstatJe, 
to  call  a  coach  to  protect  himself  from  the  rabble  ; 
so  we  rode  the  rest  of  the  way,  the  constable 
and  I,  and  the  mercer  and  his  man. 

Wlien  wc  came  to  the  justice,  which  was  our 
ancient  gentlenmn  in  Bloomsbury,  the  constable 
I'iviiii'  ilrsi  a  summary  account  of  the  niattcr.  the 
p  nic  «pi'ak,  and  tell  what  I  had  to  say. 
,  he  a»kcd  my  name,  whiih  I  was  very 
Uiath  to  give,  but  there  wos  no  remedy ;  to  I 
told  him  my  name  was  Mary  Flanders ;  that 
I  was  u  widow,  my  hu  '       '  '  '.liii, 

having  died  on  a  \o\  miil* 

other  circumstancci  1  •-".■,  .  i..i.„  ntver 

contradict ;  and  that  I  lodged  at  present  in  town 
with  such  a  person,  naming  my  goveruess  ;  but 
that  preparing  to  go  over  to  America,  where  my 
husband's  olTects  lay,  and  that  I  was  going  that 
day  to  buy  s-ome  clothes  to  put  myself  into 
second  mourning',  hut  had  not  yet   been  in  any 

shop.     ■•' ''■"    '■■•II""     .  ....Milin..    J..   111..   ,n..rfflr''s 

jour  1 1  Jch 

furj  .  .  !  me 

hack  to  bis  ULiUei'st  &iiop  ,  where,  though  hiis 
master  acknowledged  I  was  not  the  pc-rsou,  yet 
he  would  not  disnuss  ine,  but  charged  the  con- 
stable with  me. 
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Then  I  proceeded  to  tell  how  the  journeyman  j  '<  creditable  sort  of  a  man  to  manage  it,  beia^  u  ' 


treated  me ;  how  they  would  not  suffer  mc  to 
send  for  any  of  my  friends ;  how  afterwards  they 
found  the  real  thief,  and  took  the  very  goods 
they  had  lost  upon  her,  and  all  the  particulars  as 
before. 

Then  the  constable  related  his  cose ;  his  dia- 
logue with  the  mercer  about  discharging  mc ; 
and,  at  last,  his  servant's  refusing  to  go  with 
him  when  I  had  charged  him  with  him,  and  the 
mercer's  encouraging  him  to  do  so ;  and,  at  lost, 
his  striking  the  constable,  and  the  like,  all  as  I 
have  told  it  already. 

The  justice  then  heard  the  mercer  and  his 
man.  The  mercer,  indeed,  made  a  long  harangue 
of  the  great  loss  they  have  daily  by  lifters  and 
thieves ;  that  it  was  eiisy  for  them  to  mistake ; 
and  that  when  he  found  it  he  would  have  dis- 
missed mc,  &c. ,  as  above.  As  to  the  journeyman, 
he  had  very  little  to  say,  but  that  he  pretended 
other  of  the  servants  told  him  that  I  was  really 
the  person. 


attorney  of  very  good  business  and  of  good  repo- 
.  tation,  and  she  was  certainly  in  the  right  of  this;  > 
for  had  she  employed  a  petty  fogging,  hedge  soli.' 
I  citor,  or  a  man  not  known,  I  should  have  brought 
!  it  to  but  little. 

I      I  met  this  attorney,  and  gave  him  all  the  par- 
I  ticulars  at  large,  as  they  arc  recited  above ;  and 
he  assured  me  it  was  a  case,  as  he  said,  that  he 
did  not  question  but  that  a  jurj*  would  give  vcn 
: considerable  damages;    so    taking  his  full  io- 
i  struct  ions  he  began  the  prosecution,  and  the 
I  mercer,  being  arrested,  gave  bail.     A  few  diTijj 
,  after  his  giving  bail,  he  comes  with  his  attomer ; 
;  to  my  attorney  to  let  him  know  that  he  denredil 
i  to  accommodate  the  matter;  that  it  was  all  <ar-" 
I  ried  on  in  the  heat  of  an  unhappy  passion ;  thitil 
I  his  client,  meaning  mc,  had  a  sharp,  pravokiof 
'  tongue,  and  that  I  used  them  ill,  gibing  at  tlwa'' 
I  and  jeering  them,  even  while  they  believed  ne 
,  to  be  the  verj-  person,  and  that  1  had  provukid:' 
them,  and  the  like. 


L^pon  the  whole,  the  justice  first  of  all  told  me  i  I  My  attorney  managed  well  on  my  side ;  mice" 
very  particularly  that  I  was  discharged ;  that  he  1 1  them  believe  I  was  a  widow  of  fortune ;  that  I! 
was  very  sorry  that  the  mercer's  man  should,  in  |  i  was  able  to  do  myself  ju;tirc,  and  hod  grrat; 
his  eager  pursuit,  have  so  little  discretion  as  to  \  friends  to  stand  by  mc  too,  who  had  oil  madciu,, 
take  up  an  innocent  person  for  a  guilty  one  ;  that '  |  promise  to  sue  to  the  utmost,  and  that  if  it  run, 
if  he  had  not  been  so  unjust  as  to  detain  me ' :  mc  a  thousand  pounds  I  would  be  sure  to  ban 
afterwards,  he  believed  I  would  have  forgiven  i ;  satisfaction,  for  that  the  affronts  I  h.id  rerpivtd 
the  first  affront ;  that,  however,  it  was  not  in  |  were  insufferable.  ' 

his  power  to  award  mc  any  reparation,  other ,  i      However,  they  brnu<!ht  my  attorney  to  tiai.{' 
than  by  openly  reproving  them,  which  he  should  , '  that  he  promised  he  would  not  blow  the  eoabi 
do;  that  he  supposed  I  should  apply  to  such  !  that  If  I  inclined  to  an  accommodation,  he  wosMj 
methods  as  the  law  directed;  in  the  meantime  i|  not  hinder  mc,  and  that  he  would  rather  per- 1 
he  would  bind  him  over.  I '  suade  mc  to  peace  than  to  war,  for  which  thn,! 

But  ax  to  the  breach  of  the  peace  committed  i  i  told  him  he  should  be  no  loser,  all  nhicli  he  toU ', 
by  the  journeyman,  he  told  me  that  he  should :  me  very  honestly,   and  told  me   that  if  tJK? 


<ivc  me  some  satisfaction  for  that,  fm  he  shctulil 
i:omiiiit  liini  to  Newpatc  for  assaulting  the  con-  , 
stalilo,  and  for  assaultin;;  of  mc  also. 

Accordingly  he  sent  the  fellow  to  Newgate  for 
that  assault,  and  his  master  gave  bail,  and  so  we  ' 
irameaway;  but  Ihad  the  satisfaction  of  st?cing  . 
the  mob  wait  upon  them  both  as  thev  came  out. 


oflbrcd  him  any  bribe  1  should  certainly  know  i;, 
but,  upon  the  whole,  he  tu'.d  nii»  very  hu:;iv.li  ' 
that  if  I  would  take  his  opinion  ho  would  ac\>? ' 
nic  to  make  it  up  with  them ;  for  that  a>  thi} . 
were  in  a  great  fright,  and  were  desirous,  ahnr 
all  tilings,  to  make  it  ui>,  and  knt-w  that  let  i:  V  ' 
what  it  would  thev  must   bear  all  the  ^•l^^■.  tc 


hullooing  and  throwing  stones  ar.d  dirt  at  the  I  believed  they  would  give  me  frody  more  thii 
conches  a'*  they  rode  in,  and  so  I  came  home.  any  jury  ^^ould  give  upon  a  trial.      I  a^ked  h!ir 

After  this  bustle,  coming  home  and  telling  my  '  i  what  ho  thought  they  would  be  broui:ht  to;  t. 
iroverncss  the  story,  she  fell  a- laughing  at  me. 
"  Why  arc  you  so  merry?"  says  I ;  "  the  story 
lias  not  so  much  liuij-hiiig  room  in  it  as  you 
may  ima<;ine ;  I  am  sure  1  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
hurry  and  fright  too  with  a  pack  of  ugly  rogues." 


"  Laugh,"  says  my  governess  ;  "  I  laugh,  child, 
to  see  what  a  lucky  creature  you  are.  Why. 
this  job  will  be  the  best  bargain  to  you  that  ever 
you  made  in  your  life,  if  you  manage  it  well.  1 
warrant  you,  you  shall  make  the  mercer  pay  five 
himdred  pounds  for  damages,  besides  what  you 
•shall  };et  of  the  journeyman." 

1  had  other  thought's  of  the  matter  than  she 
had,  and  especially  because  I  had  given  in  my 
name  to  the  justifc  of  peace;  and  I  knew  that 
my  mime  was  so  well  known  among  the  people 
.It  Hiek-i's  hall,  the  Old  Bailey,  and  such  places, 
that  if  this  <ausc  came  to  bo  tried  openly,  and 
my  name  came  to  bo  inquired  into,  no'  court 


told  me  he  could  not  toll  us  to  that,  but  he  no'ili  - 
tell  me  mor(>  when  I  saw  hhu  again. 

'      Some  time  after  this  they  came  aeain  to  ksi!'-' 
if  he  had  talked  with  me.      He  told  them  he  hd: ' 
that  he  found  mc  not  so  averse  to  an  ni-i:o:i:ni''- , 
dntion  as  some  of  my  friends  were,  who  re->'r.:i-:  ■ 
the  disgrace  offered  mc,  and  set  me  on ;  tU' ', 
they  blowcd  the  coals  in  secret,  promptsr.s:  iin'!'1 
revenge,  or  to  do  myself  revenge,  as>  they  c.ili?- 
it  ;  so  that  he  could  not  tell  what  to  sa\  tn  it  . 
He  told  them  he  would  do  his  endeavour  ti>  p" 
suade  mc.  but  he  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  niev.li:! 

'  proposal  they  made.  They  pretended  thi'v  en  '.'J 
not  make  any  proposal,  becau<^  it  mish:  bf 
made  use  of  against  them :  and  ho  told  them  tl:^ 
by  the  same  rule  he  could  not  make  any  oiT.-r. 
for  that  might  be  pleaded  in  abatement  <:f  wlui 
damages  a  jury  might  be  imlined  tn  civ-.'. 
However,  after  some  diseoursc  and  mutual  j'nv 


would  fiivc  much  Aunages  for  the  reputation  of  mises   that  no   advantage   should   be   t.ikori  .n 

X   perwm   of   such   a  character.       However,    I  either  side  of  what  was  transacted  then,  or  at  auj 

was  obliged  to  begin  a  prosecution  in  form,  and  other  of  those  meetings,  they  came  to  a  kind  c: 

accordingly  my  guvcmcss  found  mc  out  a  very'  treaty,   but  so  remote  and   so  wide  from  osc 


pihcr,  that  nothinjf  could  be  expected  from  it, 
my  attorney  demanded  five  hundred  pounds 
1  chorgcs,  und  they  offered  fifty  pounds  with- 
;  thiiri^t.** ;  so  they  broke  ofT,  end  the  morcer 
ed  to  have  a  meeting  Mith  me  myscir,  and 
attomvy  a^p-eed  to  that  very  readily. 
My  attorney  gave  me  notice  to  come  to  thii 
riing-  in  good  cloihcs,  and  with  some  state, 
the  n)cp.-er  might  lice  1  was  something  more 
I  ieemi'd  to  be  at  the  time  (hey  used  roe  so 
I  came  in  n.  new  suit  of  second  mourning, 
ording  to  what  I  had  Maid  nt  the  justice's.  I 
iinjacir  out,  too,  m  htoII  ii»  a  widow's  drcu  in 
and  innurning  would  admit.  My  governess 
I  furnished  me  with  a  good  pearl  necklace, 
kt  shut  in  behind  with  a  locket  of  diamonds, 
licli  slie  ii:td  in  pawn  ;  and  I  had  n  very  giHxi 
wutdi  by  my  side ;  so  that,  in  a  word,  i 
a  very  good  figure,  and  as  I  stayed  till  1 
ksuro  they  were  eonie,  I  came  to  the  door  in  a 
ch  with  tny  maid  with  me. 
r'Whcii  I  came  into  the  room  the  mercer  was 
[>riM!^.  Me  stood  up  and  made  his  bow,  whir.'h 
ok  little  notice  or,  and  but  a  little,  aud  wont 
1  tail  down  where  my  own  attorney  had  pointed 
ijne  (Q  sit,  for  it  was  his  house.  After  a  little 
^le  the  mercer  said  he  did  not  know  me  again, 
]be(;an  to  make  some  compliments  in  his  way. 
»ld  bim  I  believed  he  did  not  know  me  at  iir>t, 
I  thnt  if  he  had,  I  believed  he  would  not  have 
&ted  inc  as  he  did. 
iHc  told  iiic  he  was  very  sorry  for  what  had 
ppened,  and  that  it  was  to  testify  the  willing. 
I  he  had  to  niitke  all  possible  reparation  ihot 
I  had  appointed  thi<  meeting  -,  that  he  hoped  I 
Duld  not  carry  things  to  extremity,  which 
tight  not  only  be  too  great  loss  to  him,  but  might 
be  the  ruin  of  his  business  and  shop,  in  which 
I  might  ha\e  the  satisfaction  of  repaying 
injury  with  an  injury  ten  times  grcoler ;  but 
at  i  should  thien  get  nothing,  whereas  he  was 
illing  III  do  mu  any  juntioe  that  was  in  his 
ter,  wiUiout  putting  himself  or  mv  to  the 
puble  or  rliarge  of  n  suit  of  law. 
I  told  him  I  was  glad  to  hear  him  tulk  to  much 
^  «rc  like  a  man  of  scn&e  than  he  did  before  ; 
^lut  it  was  true  an  acknowledgment  in  most 
e<  of  Affronts  was  counted  reparation  suittcient, 
■t  this  hud  gone  too  far  to  be  made  up  so  ;  that 
WVU  not  revengeful,  nor  did  I  seek  his  ruin,  nor 
■y  man'i  else,  but  that  all  my  friends  were 
unimous  not  to  let  me  so  for  neglect  my  cha- 
rter as  to  adjust  a  thing  of  thi.s  kind  without 
luffirlcnl  n-paration  of  honour.  That  to  be 
\vn  up  for  a  thief  was  such  un  indignity  as 
«*Ould  not  be  put  up;  that  my  character  was 
^bove  being  treated  so  by  any  that  knew  roe ; 
because,  in  my  conditiou  of  a  widow,  I  had 
for  some  time  careless  of  myself  and  negli- 
ayMlf,  I  might  bo  taken  for  such  a  crca- 
I  thai  for  the  particular  iisuge  I  had  from 
warda,  and  then  I  re(>catcd  all  as  before, 
, !  had  scarce  patience  to  repent  it. 

MVII,  he  acknowledged  all,  and  waa  mighty 

-   indeed:   tu;  made  proposals  very  hund- 

^rid  be  came  up  to  a  hundred  pounds,  and 

I  '  i'v  charge*,  and  rtdded,  thai  ho  would 

!  resent  of  a  very  ^ood  suit  of  clothes. 

..    u  to  three  hundred  pounds,  and  1 

led  that  I  should  publish  an  adrertiM- 


ment  of  the  particulars  in  the  common  ncwspa. 
pcr». 

This  was  the  clause  he  never  could  comply 
with;  however,  at  last  he  came  up,  by  good 
management  of  my  attorney,  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  and  a  suit  of  binck  silk  clothes,  and 
there  I  agreed,  and,  as  it  were  at  my  attorney's 
request,  complied  with  it.  he  having  my  attor- 
ney's bill  and  charges,  and  gave  us  a  good  sup- 
per into  the  bargain. 

When  1  came  to  receive  the  money  I  brought 
my  governess  with  me ;  dressed  like  an  old 
duchess,  and  a  gentleman  very  well  dressed,  who 
we  pretended  courted  me,  but  1  culled  him 
cousin,  and  th«  lawyer  was  only  to  hint  privately 
t«  him  that  this  gentleman  courted  the  widow. 

He  treated  us  very  handsomely,  and  paid  the 
money  cheerfully  enough ;  so  that  it  cost  bim 
two  hundred  pounds  in  ail,  or  rather  more.  At 
our  last  meeting,  when  all  was  aijrced,  the  cose 
of  the  journeyman  came  up,  and  the  mercer 
begged  very  hard  for  him,  told  me  he  was  a  man 
that  had  kept  a  shop  of  his  own,  and  been  in 
cood  business  ;  had  a  wife  and  several  children, 
and  was  very  poor ;  that  he  hod  nothing  to 
moke  satisfaction  with,  but  he  should  come  to 
beg  my  pardon  on  liis  knees,  if  I  desired  it,  oi 
openly  as  I  pleased.  I  hod  no  spleen  at  the 
saucy  rogue,  nor  were  his  submissions  anything 
to  me,  since  there  was  nothing  to  be  got  by  him  ; 
so  I  thought  it  was  as  good  to  throw  that  in 
generously  as  not ;  so  I  told  him  1  did  not  desire 
the  ruin  of  any  man,  apd  therefore  at  his  request 
I  would  forgive  the  wretch,  it  was  below  me  to 
seek  any  revenue. 

Wlten  we  were  at  supper  he  might  be  brought 
in  to  make  acknowledgement,  which  he  would 
have  done  with  as  much  mean  humility  us  his 
ofTeDce  was  with  insulting  haughtiness  und  pride; 
in  which  was  an  instance  of  a  complete  baseness 
of  spirit  and  impious  cruelty ;  relentless  when 
uppermost  and  in  prosperity,  abject  and  low- 
spirited  when  down  in  affliction.  However,  I 
abated  his  cringes,  (old  him  I  forgave  him,  and 
desired  he  might  withdraw,  as  if  1  did  not  curr 
for  the  sight  of  him  though  1  had  forgiven  him. 

I  was  now  in  good  circumstances,  indeed,  if  1 
could  have  known  my  time  for  leaving  off,  and 
my  governess  often  said  I  was  the  richest  of  the 
trade  in  England ;  so  I  believe  I  was.  for  I  had 
*even  hundred  pound*  by  me  in  money,  besides 
clothes,  rings,  some  plate,  and  two  gold  watches, 
and  all  of  them  stolen,  for  I  hud  innumerable 
jobs  besides  thoso  I  have  mentioned.  O  !  had  I 
even  now  the  grace  of  repentance,  I  hail  still 
leisure  to  have  looked  back  upon  my  follies,  and 
have  made  some  reparation  ;  but  the  satisfaction 
I  have  to  make  for  the  public  mi»chiefs  I  had 
done  were  yet  IcA  behind  ;  and  I  could  not 
forbear  going  abroad  again.  a<  t  called  it,  now, 
any  more  than  I  could  when  my  extremity  really 
drove  me  out  lor  bread. 

It  woa  not  long  after  the  nffiur  with  the  mercer 
was  made  up,  that  I  went  out  in  an  equipage 
quite  difTerent  from  any  I  had  ever  appeared  in 
before.  1  dressed  myself  like  a  beggar.womnn, 
in  tbe  coarsest  and  most  despicable  rags  i  could 
get,  Bo4  I  walked  about,  peering  and  peeping 
into  every  door  and  window  I  came  near ;  and 
indeed  I  was  in  such  a  plight  now,  that  I  knew  as 
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ill  how  to  behavfe  in  as  ever  I  did  in  any.  I  na- 
tnnliy  abhorred  dirt  nnd  r«g»  ;  1  had  b<»*B  bred 
up  tijfht  and  ciponly,  and  could  l>e  no  other, 
wWevcr  condition  f  was  in ;  so  that  this  was 
the  mott  un^nsy   '  ■  -  mc  that  ever  I  put  on. 

I  aaid  presently  ■  it  this  would  not  do, 

for  this  was  u  drv  orybody  wns  shy  and 

afrud  of;  and  I  thought  everybody  looked  ntme. 
aa  If  they  were  afrai<l  I  should  come  near  them, 
leat  I  should  tako  Eornething  from  tliem,  or 
afraid  to  come  near  me,  lest  they  should  pet 
somothin;;  from  mt*.  I  Trandpred  about  all  the 
pveninp^,  the  first  tinii'  I  went  out,  and  made 
nothing  of  it,  but  came  home  a^ain  wet,  draggled, 
and  tired.  However,  I  went  o'jt  again  the  next 
night,  and  then  [  met  with  a  little  adventure, 
which  had  like  to  have  cost  me  dear.  As  I  waa 
standing  near  a  tavern  door,  there  rotnes  a  gen- 
tiewan  on  horseback,  and  lifjhts  at  the  door; 
and  wanting;'  to  go  into  the  tavrrii,  he  calls  one 
of  Ihe  drawers  to  hold  his  horse.  He  stayed 
pretty  long  in  the  tavern,  and  the  drawer  heard 
his  mnster  call,  nnd  thoojfht  ho  would  be  angry 
with  hitu.  Seeing  mu  stand  by  him,  when  he 
called  to  me,  *'  H»»re  woman,"  says  ho.  "  hold 
this  horse  awhile  till  I  po  in,  if  tlie  gentleman 
come*,  he  will  give  you  somethinif." — "  Yes," 
says  I.  and  takes  the  hone  and  walks  oflT  with 
him  very  soberly,  and  carried  him  to  my  gO' 
verness. 

This  had  been  a  booty  to  those  that  had  un- 
derstood it ;  but  never  was  poor  thief  more  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  anything  that  was 
stolen  ;  for  when  1  came  home  my  g-overness  was 
quite  confounded,  and  what  to  do  with  the  crea- 
ture we  neither  of  us  knpw  -.  to  send  him  to 
stable  was  doinsf  nothing,  for  it  was  eertotn  that 
public  notice  would  be  ^iven  in  the  Gazette,  and 
the  horse  described,  so  that  we  durst  not  go  to 
fetch  it  again. 

All  the  remedy  we  had  for  this  unhieky  adven- 
ture was  to  ^o  and  set  up  the  hor^e  at  an  Inn, 
nnd  eend  a  note  by  a  porter  to  the  tavern,  that 
the  ^ntlcnian's  horse  that  was  lost  such  a  lime, 
was  left  at  such  an  inn,  and  that  he  mi^ht  be 
had  there;  that  the  poor  woman  that  held  Idra, 
havine  led  him  about  the  street,  not  bein^  able 
to  lead  him  back  again,  had  left  bim  there.  We 
mif.rlit  have  waited  till  the  owner  had  published 
and  offered  a  reward,  but  we  did  not  care  to  ven- 
ture the  receiving  the  reward. 

So  this  was  a  robbery  and  no  robbery,  for 
little  was  lost  by  il,  and  nothing  was  "ot  by  it, 
and  I  was  quite  sick  of  goin^  out  In  a  b<^ar's 
dress,  it  did  not  answer  at  nil ;  and  besides,  I 
thought  it  was  ominous  arid  threatening'. 

While  I  was  in  this  di«fl;ii)<ie,  I  fell  in  with  a 
pareel  of  folks  of  a  worse  kind  than  any  I  ever 
sorted  with,  and  I  saw  a  little  into  their  ways 
too  ;  these  were  coiners  of  money,  and  they  made 
some  very  good  oflers  to  me  ai  to  profit.  But 
tho  part  they  would  have  had  me  embark  in  »va» 
the  mo»t  daDjferous  port ;  I  mean  that  of  the  very 
working  the  dye.  atthey  cull  it.  which,  had  I  been 
taken,  had  l»en  certain  death,  and  that  at  a 
itaka,  I  say,  to  be  burnt  to  death  at  a  stake.  So 
that  though  1  was  to  appearance  but  a  beggar, 
•nd  they  promised  mountains  of  gold  and  silver 
CO  mo  to  engage,  yet  it  would  not  do.  it  is  Irue, 
If  I  had  been  really  a  twggar,  or  had  been  des- 


perate as  when  I  began,  I  might,  perhaps,  hsw 
closed  with  it ;  for  what  rhrf  Ihey  to  die  ffnf 
cannot  tell  how  to  live?     F   '  .^.^ 

not  my  condition  ;  at  least   !  '  c 

rible  risks  as  those ;  besides,  u  •■  ni  >  ■n'-n^nti  of 
being  bnrnt  at  a  stake  struck  terror  into  my  very 
soul,  chilled  my  blood,  and  ga'te  me  the  vapours 
to  such  a  degr(>e  aa  I  could  not  think  of  it  witbotit 
trembling. 

This  put  an  end  to  my  disjriiiae  too,  for  M  I 
did  not  like  the  proposal,  so  I  did  not  tell  ihea 
so ,  but   scorned    to  relish   it,  and  promised  Ui 
meet  again.      But  I  durst  sec  ihcm  no  won' ;  (or 
if  I  had  seen  them,  an<)  not  complied,  tltnuRh  I 
had  declined  it  with  the  greatest  assurance  of 
secresy  in  the  world,  they  would  have  pnnp  nn' 
to  have  murdered  nie  to  make  sure   ' 
make  themselves  easy  at  they  coll  it.     '■' 
of  easiness  that   is,  they  may  best   • 
understand  how  easy  men  arc  (hat  < • 

people  to  prevent  danger.      However,   :: 

time  after  two  of  the  men  were  hanged,  awi  a  I 
woman  burnt  at  a  stoke.  | 

This  and  horse  stealing  were  thincs  quttc  f i ' 
of  my  way,  and  I  might  easily  ri'solvr  1  n"  : 
have  no  more  to  say  to  them,  Mr  bajjorw 
seemed  to  lie  another  way,  and  though  it  hti 
hazard  enough  in  it  too.  yet  it  was  more  suitibk 
to  me ;  and  what  had  more  of  art  in  it,  roorr 
room  to  escape  and  more  chance*  for  •  condn| 
off".  If  a  surprise  should  happen. 

I  had  several  proposals  made  als"  to  m-  sboot 
that  time,  to  come  into  a  ijang  of  h  I.Tt 

But  that  was  a  thing  I  had  nn  min  ■  ■  si 

neither,  any   more  than    I  had  .■>    ..  '' 

trade.      I  offered  to  go  along  with  lw<i 
a  woman,  that  made  it  their  business  i 
houses    by    stratageir,  and    with    them  1    «it»| 
willing  enough  to  venture;  btJt  there  wss  »hr»» 
of  them  already,  and  they  did  not  care    ■ 
nor   I  to  have  too  many  in  a  gang.  n> 
clo«e  with  them,  but  declined   lliem,   m 
paid  dear  for  their  nest  attempt. 

Dot  at  length  I  met  with  a  woman  that  h>l 
often  told  me  what  adventures  she  had  mstr, 
and  with  success  at  the  water-side,  ami  Irlo»a 
with  her,  and  we  drove  on  our  :  ritt 

well.      One  i|ay  we  catne    amor  .'.ct 

people  at  St  Cutlicrinc's,  wfi  ■--  -r- 

lence  to   buy  goods   that   i  t 

shore.      It  was   two  or  thr'  ■  -' 

where    we   saw  a   good  quantity  ol  | 
goods,   nnd  my  companion    once  hmri 
three  piecei  of  Dutch  bliu  k 
good  account,  and  I  had  in;. 
all  the  journeys  I  mw\c  ! 

an  op|»ortnnily  to  do   •  <■; 

for  I  had  b<'un  so  of;..   .  ^     .^.         j^ 

pect  something,  and  were  so  ihy  that  I  swf  i* 
thing  was  to  bo  done. 

This  balked  me  a  little,  nnd  In  noA 

at   something  or  other,  for  I  w  '  W 

comeback  so  often  without  purtiui.-r  ^o  i*» 
nest  day  I  dressed  my.«eif  tip  fini",  and  took* 
walk  to  the  other  f*nd  of  tlic  lo«ti  I  r^urt 
throiiRh  the   Exchange  in  the  .^  '^ 

no  notion  of  finding  anything  t»i  r 
on  a  sudden  f  saw  n  great  clutter  tu  the  {J 
and  all  the  people,  shopkeepers  as  well  as  alT 
standing  up  and  staring ;  and  what  •faeuld  I 
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bnt  tome  great  duchess  coining  into  the  Ex- 
change ;  and  they  said  the  quet:n  was  coming. 
1  set  njrielf  close  up  to  a  shop  side,  with  my  back 
to  the  counter,  as  if  to  let  the  crowd  pass  by, 
when  keeping  my  eye  upon  a  parcel  of  lace, 
which  the  shopkeeper  was  showing  to  some 
ladies  that  stood  by  me.  The  shopkeeper  and 
her  maid  were  so  taken  up  with  looking  to  see 
'who  was  coming,  and  what  shop  they  would  go 
ita,  that  I  found  means  to  slip  a  paper  of  lace 
Ihito  my  pocket,  and  come  clear  offwitl^  it,  so 
the  lady  milliner  paid  dear  enough  for  her  gaping 
after  the  queen. 

I  went  oiT  from  the  shop  as  if  driven  along  by 
the  throng,  and  mingling  myself  with  the  crowd 
went  out  at  the  other  door  of  the  Exchange,  and 
so  got  away  before  they  missed  their  laoe ;  and 
beanae  I  would  not  be  followed  I  called  a  coach 
swl  shut  myself  up  in  it.  I  had  scarce  shut  the 
coach  doors  op  but  I  saw  the  milliner's  maid  and 
l*e  or  six  more  come  running  out  into  the 
street,  crying  out  as  if  they  were  frightened. 
They  did  not  cry  "  stop  thief,"  because  nobody 
iin  away,  but  I  could  hear  the  words  "  robbed" 
sad  "lace"  two  or  three  times,  and  saw  the 
wcBch  wringing  her  hands  and  run  staring  too 
Hid  again  like  one  scared.  The  coachman  that 
had  tuen  me  np  was  getting  up  into  the  box, 
bat  W4s  not  quite  up,  so  that  the  horses  had  not 
btfon  to  move,  so  that  I  was  terrible  uneasy,  and 
I  taok  the  packet  of  lace  and  laid  it  ready  to  have 
dropt  it  out  of  the  flap  of  the  ooach  which  opens 
bewre,  just  behind  the  coachman ;   but  to  mv 

CsatiafucUon  in  less  than  a  minute  the  coach 
1  to  move,  that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  the 
coachman  had  got  up  and  spoken  to  his  horses. 
Soke  drove  away  without  any  interruption,  and  I 
brought  ofl*  my  purchase,  which  was  worth  near 
twenty  pounds. 

The  next  day  I  dressed  me  up  again,  but  in 
<|Dite  dUTerent  clothes,  and  walked  the  same  way 
igafai,  but  nothing  offered  till  I  came  into  St 
Jmnes's  Park,  where  I  saw  abundance  of  fine  la- 
fiei  in  the  Park  walking  in  the  Mall,  and  among 
I  the  rest  there  was  a  little  miss,  a  young  lady  of 
ibont  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  and  she  had  a 
lister,  as  I  suppose  it  was,  with  her,  that  might 
be  abont  nine  years  old.  I  observed  the  biggest 
ksd  a  flue  gold  watch  on,  and  a  good  necklace  of 
pearl,  and  they  had  a  footman  in  livery  with 
Ihcffl.  But  as  it  is  not  usual  for  the  footmen  to 
|o  behind  the  ladies  in  the  Mall,  so  I  observed 
the  footman  stopped  at  their  going  into  the  Mall, 
■d  the  biggest  of  the  sisters  spoke  to  him,  which 
I  perceived  was  to  bid  him  be  just  there  when 
taqrcame  back. 

when  I  heard  her  dismiss  the  footman  I  step- 
ped up  to  him,  and  asked  him  what  little  lady 
that  was,  and  held  a  little  chat  with  him  about 
*hat  a  pretty  child  it  was  with  her,  and  how 
|cateel  and  well  carriaged  a  lady  the  eldest 
weakl  be,— how  womanish  and  how  graye ;  and 
tbo  fool  of  a  fellow  told  roe  presently  who  she 

vai,  that  she  was  Sir  Thomas 's  eldest 

vaghter,  of  Essex,  and  that  she  was  a  great 
fcrtnae ;  thot  her  mother  was  twt  come  to  town 

S,  bnt  she  was  with   Sir  William  "s 
r.of  Snflblk,  at  her  lodgings  in  Suffolk  street, 
I  a  great  deal  more ;  that  they  had  a  maid 
■nd  a  woman  to   >ait  oa  them,  betides    Sir 


Thomas's  coach, the  coachman  and  himself;  and 
that  young  lady  was  governess  to  the  whole 
fomily  as  well  here  as  at  home  to ;  and,  in  short, 
told  me  abundance  of  things  enough  for  my 
business. 

I  was  very  well  dressed  indeed,  and  had  my 
gold  watch  as  well  as  she ;  so  I  left  the  footman, 
and  I  put  myself  in  a  rank  with  this  young  lady, 
and  having  stayed  till  she  had  taken  one  double 
turn  in  the  Mall  and  was  going  forward  again, 
by  and  by  I  saluted  her  by  her  name  with  the 
title  of  Lady  Betty.  I  asked  her  when  she 
heard  from  her  father,  when  my  lady  her  mother 
would  be  in  town,  and  how  she  did  ? 

I  talked  so  familiarly  to  her  of  her  whole 
foroily,  that  she  could  not  suspect  but  that  I 
knew  them  all  intimately.  I  asked  her  why  she 
would  come  abroad  without  Mrs  Chime  with 
her  (that  was  the  name  of  her  woman)  to  take 
care  of  Mrs  Judith  (that  was  her  sister).  Then 
I  entered  into  a  long  chat  with  her  abont  her 
sister,  what  a  fine  little  lady  she  was,  and  asked 
if  she  hod  learned  French,  and  a  thousand  other 
little  things  to  entertain  her,  when  on  a  sudden 
we  see  the  guards  come,  and  the  crowd  run  to 
see  the  king  go  by  to  the  parliament-house. 

The  ladies  ran  all  to  the  side  of  the  Mall,  and 
I  helped  my  lady  to  stand  upon  the  edge  of  the 
boards  on  the  side  of  the  Mall,  that  she  might  be 
high  enough  to  see,  and  took  the  little  one  and 
lifted  her  quite  up ;  during  which  I  took  care  to 
convey  the  gold  watch  so  clean  awuy  from  the 
Lady  Betty  that  she  never  felt  it  nor  missed  it  till 
all  the  crowd  was  gone,  and  she  was  gotten  into 
the  middle  of  the  Mall  among  the  other  ladies. 

I  took  my  leave  of  her  in  the  ver\'  crowd,  and 
said  to  her  as  if  in  haste,  "  Dear  Lady  Betty, 
take  care  of  your  little  sister ;"  and  so  the  crowd 
did  as  it  were  thrust  me  away  from  her,  and  on 
that  I  was  obliged  unwillingly  to  take  my  leave 

The  hurry  in  such  cases  is  immediately  over, 
and  the  place  clear,  as  soon  as  the  king  is  gone 
by  ;  but  as  thetc  is  always  a  groat  running  and 
cluttering  just  as  the  king  passes,  so  having 
dropped  the  two  little  ladies,  and  done  my  busi- 
ness with  them  without  any  miscarriage,  I  kept 
hurr}-ing  on  among  the  crowd  as  if  I  ran  to  see 
the  king,  and  so  I  got  before  the  crowd  and  kept 
so  till  r  came  to  the  end  of  the  Mall,  when  the 
king  going  on  towards  the  Horse-guards,  I  went 
forward  to  the  passage  which  went  then  through 
against  the  lower  end  of  the  Haymarket,  and 
there  I  bestowed  a  coach  upon  myseir,  and  made 
off;  and  I  confess  I  have  not  yet  been  so  good 
as  my  word,  viz.,  to  go  and  visit  my  Lady  Bettj-. 
I  was  once  of  the  mind  to  venture  staying 
with  Lady  Betty  till  she  missed  the  watch,  and 
so  have  made  a  great  outcry  about  it  with  her, 
and  have  got  her  into  her  coach  and  put  myself 
in  the- coach  with  her,  and  have  gone  home  with 
her;  for  she  appeared  so  fond  of  me,  and  so 
perfectly  deceived  by  my  so  readily  talking  to  her 
of  all  her  relations  and  family,  that  I  thought  it 
was  very  easy  to  push  the  thing  farther,  and  to 
have  got  at  least  the  necklace  of  peaii.  But 
when  1  considered  though  the  child  would  not 
periiapt  have  suspected  me,  other  people  might, 
and  that  if  1  was  searched  I  should  be  disco, 
vered,  1  thought  it  was  best  to  go  off  with  what 
I  had  got,  and  be  satisfied. 
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I  camo  accidentally  afleraords  to  hear  that 
when  the  young  lady  missed  her  watch  she  roude 
a  gri-at  outcry  in  the  park,  and  Kent  her  foottnan 
up  uud  down,  ti>  si^o  if  be  could  find  inc  out,  she 
Mivin:;;  dc»('rib4.'U  me  to  perfeolly  that  be  knew 
^ncuily  thai  it  was  the  same  person  that  had 
stood  uiid  tiilkcd  $o  Ion?  with  him,  ond  a.fked 
tiitn  SCI  uiuny  questions  ubnut  tlictn.  But  I  wait 
gone  for  enouiih  out  of  their  reach  before  she 
I'Oold  come  at  her  AioMiian  to  tell  him  the  story, 
I  uiude  uuulher  advuiiturc  after  this,  of  another 
nature,  diflerent  froiu  oil  1  had  been  concerned 
in  «rt,  and  this  wns  at  a  goming-houso  Dear  Co- 
vent- Garden. 

t  taw  several  peoplo  ^o  in  and  out,  and  1  ftoixl 
in  (he  pawajre  a  pood  while  with  another  woinnii 
with  uie,  und  i^eiin^  a  i^cntleuian  go  up  that 
cceined  tu  be  of  wore  thun  ordinary  fashion,  I 
&aid  to  him,  "  Sir,  prny  don't  they  give  women 
leave  to  go  up  ?"' — "  Mes  nindani,"  says  he,  "  and 
to  jjlay  it"  I  hey  plca»e. " — "  I  mean  so,  sir,"  says 
I ;  und  with  that  he  said  he  would  introduce  me 
if  1  hH<I  a  n)inJ ;  so  I  followed  him  to  the  door, 
mid  he  looking  in,  "  There,  madam,"  nays  lie, 
"  ore  the  (runiesters,  if  jou  have  a  mind  to  veii- 
Itirc."  I  looked  in  and  said  to  my  comrade 
aloud,  "  Here's  nothing  but  men,  1  won't  ven- 
ture among  them  ;"  at  which  one  of  the  gentle- 
uieit  erii  d  out,  "  You  ne«d  not  be  afraid,  madam ; 
here's  none  but  fair  gaiiiesiers  ;  you  are  very 
wtleome  tu  eoniu  and  !>et  what  you  please."  So 
I  went  a  little  ncitrcr  und  looked  on,  and  some  of 
Ihein  brought  u.e  a  chair,  and  I  fat  down  and 
saw  the  box  and  dicu  bo  round  n-pace ;  then  I 
Baift  to  my  coniradc,  "  The  gentlemen  piny  too 
liljfli  for  us  ;   rome,  let  us  go." 

The  puoplii  were  all  very  ei»il,  and  one  gen- 
lli'iiun  in  luirttcular  encouraged  nto,  and  said, 
•  Come,  mudani,  if  you  plcdse.  venture ;  if  you 
dure  to  trujt  me,  I'll  answer  for  it  :  vou 
>hidl  have  nothin>;  put  upon  you  here." — "  ^lo, 
>ir,"  i>aid  J.  iniiliiig:  "  1  hope  the  gentlemen 
would  not  cheat  a  woman  ;"  but  still  I  declined 
venturing,  though  I  pulled  out  a  pur«e  with 
money  ui  it,  that  they  might  see  I  did  not  want 
money.  After  I  hail  sat  awhile,  one  gcntlc- 
tnon  said  tu  me,  jeering,  "  Come,  madam,  I 
hce  you  arc  afraid  to  venture  yourself;  I  always 
had  good  luek  with  the  ladies;  you  shall  set  for 
nie,  if  you  won't  set  for  juurself.  I  told  Uira, 
"  i^ir,  I  shouM  be  very  loath  to  losie  your  money; 
though,"  aiideil  I,  '•  1  am  pretty  lucky  too ;  but 
llie  gentlemen  play  so  high,  that  1  dare  not  in- 
deed venture  my  own." 

"  Well,  well,"  says  he,  *'  there's  ten  guineas, 
mndttin,  ^k-X  Ihoni  for  mc ;"  so  ( took  his  money 
and  set.  himself  looking  on.  I  ran  out  nine  of 
the  guineas  by  one  and  two  at  a  time,  and  then 
the  box  coming  to  the  next  man  to  me,  my  gen- 
theinun  gave  uie  ten  guineas  more,  and  made  me 
set  live  of  them  at  once,  and  the  gentleman  who 
had  the  box  threw  out,  so  there  was  live  guineas 
of  his  mouey  ogain.  He  was  encouraged  at  this, 
and  made  me  take  the  box,  which  was  n  bold 
vcnlure.  However,  i  held  the  bos  so  long  that 
1  had  gaiued  liim  his  whole  money,  and  had  a 
^ood  handful  of  guineas  in  my  lap  ;  and  which 
nas  the  betliT  luck,  when  I  threw  out,  1  threw 
but  at  one  or  two  of  those  that  had  set  me,  and 
so  went  off  easy. 


i 


I      MHien  ]  was  come  this  length,   I  offered  thi 

1  gentleman  all  the  gold,  for  it  vm-  '■•  -  ■■ - 

would  hare  had  him  play  for  hi< 

!  I  did  not  understand  the  game  u 

\  laughed,  and  said  if  I  had  but  good  tuik.  ii  wmI 

no  matter  whether  I  understood  the  game  or  no  J 

but  1  should  not  leave  off.     However,  he  iMkl 

out  the  lideen  guineas  that  he  had  put  in  nl  firsi,! 

and  hid  uie  play  with  the  rest.     1  would  hanl 

told  them   to  see  how  much   I  had  got,  butkj| 

I  said,  *'  No,  no,  don't  tell  them  ;   I  believe  you  i 

V  rry  honost,  and  'tia  bad  luck  to  tell  them ;'  « 

,  played  on. 

j      I  played  the  game  well  enough,  tho.       < 
tended  I  did  not,  and  played  caution 
I  to  keep  a  good  Stock  in  my  lap,  out  ■ 
every  now  and   then    conveyed   son;. 
pocket ;  but  in  such  a  manner,  and  a: 
venient  times,  as  I  was  sure  he  could  . 
I  played  a  great  while,  and  had  verv 
for  him ;  but  the  last  time  I  held  the  lax,  tkiJ 
set  me  high,  and  I  threw  Coldly  at  all.     I  Ui| 
the  box  till  I  gained  near  foursi  "  ' 

lost  above  half  of  it  back  at  thi' 
got  up,  for  1  was  afraid  I  should.  .. 
again,  and  said  to  him,  "  Prav  conn 
and  take  it,  and  play  for  youreeff  i   I  i! 
done  pretty  well  for  jou."     He  woiil 
me  play  oo,  but  it  grew  late,  and  I  ri. 
excused.     When  I  gave  it  up  to  him,  '■ 
I  hoped  he  would  give  inc  leave  to  i- 

that  I  might  see  what    I  had   gained 

lucky  I  bad  been  for  him.     When  1  told  tluaij 
there  was  threescore  and  three  guineas.    "  A;*,',! 
says  I,  "  if  it  biui  not  been  fur  that  uoludtrl 
throw,  I  had  got  you  a  hundred  guinea*."    JviJ'' 
^ve  hiro  all  the  money,  but  he  wowi ' 
It  till  1  had  put  my  hand  into  it  ami 
myself,  and  bid  me  please  myself.      I 
and  was  positive  I  would  not  take  it 
he  had  a  mind  to  anything  of  that  kinii, .' 
be  all  his  own  doings.  il 

The  rest  of  the  gentlemen  seeing  u»f(ri(«f 'I 
cried,   "  Give  it  her  all ;"   but  I  liht^u 
fused  that.     Then  one  of  them  snii! 
you.  Jack,  halve  it  with  her ;    don't 
you  should  always  be   ou  even  irrn.^ 
ladles?"     So,  in  short,  he  divided   li 
and  1  brought  away  thirty  guinc: 
forty- three  which  I  had' stolen  i 
I  was  sorry  for  nHcrwuids,  becnUii;  he  v^m  » 
generous.  | 

Thus  I  brought  home  seventy-"'  - ■    ■ 

add  let  my  old  governess  sec  u  > 

hud  at  play.     However,  it  was  In 

should  not  venture  again,  and  I  look  Ik  i 

for  I  never  went  there  any  more ;  for  i  > 

well  as  she,  if  the  itch  of  play  came  in.  I  ui^' '  | 

soon  lose  that  and  oil  the  rest  of  what  1  lu<^!f 

got. 

Fortune  had  smiled  upon  mc  to  tli.it 
and  I  had  thriven  so  much,  and  my  i. 
loo — for  she  always  bad  a  thunt  willi  i 
really  the  old  gentlewoman  began  i" 
leaving  off  while  we  were  well,  and  being  ^uij 
with  what  we  had  got ;  but,  I  know  not 
fate  guided  me,  1  was  as  backwrjr"  ■■  - 
she  was  when  I  proposed  it  to  hci 

in  an  ill  hour  wc  gave  over  the  tli.'. 

the  present ;  and,  in  a  word,  I  grew  more  to-jj 
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lened  and  audacious  than  ever ;  and  the  success 
I  had  made  my  name  as  famous  as  any  thief  of 
ny  sort  ever  had  been  at  Newgate  and  in  the 
Old  Bailey. 
I  had  sometimes  talien  the  liberty  to  play  the 


,     The  room  in  which  I  lodged  lay  next  to  the 

Dutchman's,  and  having  drugged  the  heavy  thing 

with  much  ado  out  of  the  chamber  into  mine,  I 

'  went  out  into  the   street,  to  see   if  I  could  find 

:  any  possibility  of  carryuig  it  off.    I  woliicd  about 


game  over  again,  which  is  not  according  to  I  a  great  while,  but  could  sec  no  probability  cither 


Ctice,  which,  however,  succeeded  not  amiss ; 
generally,  I  took  up  new  figures,  and  contrived 
to  appear  in  new  shapes  every  time  I  went  abroad. 
It  was  now  a  rumbling  time  of  the  year,  and 
the  gentlemen  being  most  of  them  gone  out  of 
town,  Tonbridge  and  Epsom,  and  such  places, 
wens  full  of  people,  but  the  city  was  thin,  and  I 
Ihonght  our  trade  felt  it  a  little  as  well  as  others ; 
IS  that  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  I  joined  my- 
idf  with  a  gang  who  usually  go  every  year  to 
Slonrbridge  fair,  and  from  thence  to  Uary  fair, 
IB  SuiTolk.  We  promised  ourselves  great  things 
here,  but  when  I  came  to  see  how  things  were, 
I  was  weary  of  it  presently ;    for  except  mere 

£iiDg_  of  pockets,  there  was  little  worth  med- 
g  with.     Neither;  if  a  booty  had  been  made, 
WM  it  so  easy  carrying  it  off,  nor  was  there  such 
■  variety  of  occasion  for  business  in  our  way  as . 
in  London.     All  that  I  made  of  the  whole  jour- 1 
■ey,  was  a  gold  watch  at  llury  fair,  and  a  sina'I  \ 
putcel  of  linen  at  Cambridge,  which  gave  me  oc- 
osion  to  take  leave  of  the  place.     It  was  an  old  j 
Ute,  and  I  thought  might  do  with  a  country  shop- 1 
keeper,  though  in  London  it  would  not.  | 

I  bought  at  a  lincndraper's  shop,  not  in  the  i 
Ur,  but  in  the  town  of  Cambridge,  as  much  fine ' 
Holland  and  other  things  as  came  to  about  seven 
ponnds ;  when  I  had  done  I  bade  them  be  sent 
to  such  an  inn,  where  I  had  taken  up  my 
ibodc  the  some  morning,  as  if  I  were  to  lodge 
there  that  night 

I  ordered  the  draper  to  send  them  home  to  me 
iboat  such  an  hour,  to  the  inn  where  I  lay,  and  I 
vonld  pay  him  his  money.  At  the  time  appointed 


of  getting  out  the  thin{|;s,  or  of  conveying  away  tho 
'  goods  that  were  in  it  if  I  had  opened  it,  the  town 
I  being  so  small,  and  I  a  perfect  stranger ;  so  I  w<is 
returning  witlia  resolution  to  carry  it  back  ogiiin, 
and  leave  it  where  I  found  it.  Just  in  Ihnt  very 
moment  I  heard  a  man  make  a  noise  to  some 
people  to  make  haste,  for  the  boat  was  going  to 
put  off,  and  tho  tide  would  be  spent.  1  called  to 
the  fellow :  "  What  boat  is  it,  friend,"  suid  I, 
"  that  you  belong  to?" — "  Ipswich  wherry,  ma- 
dam," suys  he "When  do  you  go  off?"  s;iys  I. 

— "  This  moment,  madam,"  says  he ;  "  do  j  ou 
want  to  go  thither  ?  " — "  Yes,"  said  1 ;  "if  you  can 
stay  till  I  fetch  my  tUngs." — "  Where  arc  your 
things,  madam,  'says  hc.^"  At  such  an  inn,"  said 
I — "  Well,  I  will  go  with  you,  madam,"  says  he 
very  civilly,  "  and  carry  them  for  you." — "  Cumo 
away,  then,"  says  I,  and  takes  him  with  me. 

The  people  of  tho  inn  wore  in  a  great  hurry, 
the  packet-boat  from  Holland  being  just  come  in, 
and  two  coaches  also  with  passengers  from  Ix)n- 
don  for  another  packct-bout  that  was  going  off  for 
Holland,  which  coaches  were  to  go  back  next  day 
with  the  passengers  that  were  just  landed.  In 
this  hurr}',  it  was  not  much  minded  that  I  came 
to  the  bar  and  paid  my  reckoning,  telling  my  hmd- 
ladv  I  had  gotten  my  passage  by  sea  in  a  wherr}'. 

"iTicse  whcrricjs  are  large  vessels,  with  good 
acomniodution  for  carrying  passengers  from 
Harwich  to  London,  and,  though  they  are  called 
wherries,  which  is  a  word  used  in  the  Tiiamcs 
for  a  small  boat  rowed  with  one  or  two  men, 
yet  these  are  vessels  able  to  carry  twenty  pas- 
sengers, and  ten  or  ilftecn  tons  of  goods,  and 


tliedraper  sends  the  goods,  and  I  placed  one  of  our '  j  fitted  to  bear  the  sea.  All  this  I  had  found  out 
pDg  at  tho  chamber  door,  and  when  tho  inn- '  { by  inquiring  the  night  before  into  the  several 
keeper's  maid  brought  the  messenger  to  the  door,  [  ways  of  going  to  London. 


who  was  a  young  fellow,  an  apprentice,  almost  a 
man,  she  tells  him  her  mistress  was  usiccp,  but 
If  he  would  leave  the  things,  and  call  in  about  an 
lURur,  I  should  be  awake,  and  he  might  have  the 
nonmr.     Ho  left  the  parcel  very  readily,  and 
{oes  nil  way,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  my  maid 
ind  I  walked  off,  and  that  very  evening  I  hired  a 
Hone,  and  a  man  to  ride  before  me,  and  went  to 
Newmarket,  and  from  thence  got  my  passage  in 
I  eoach  that  was  not  quite  full  to  St  Edmund's 
Bury ;  where,  as  I  told  you,  I  could  make  but 
little  of  my  trade ;  only  at  a  little  country  opera  I 
Iwuse  I  got  a  gold  watch  from  a   lady's  side.  ] 
■ho  was  not  only  intolerably  merry,  but  a  little  | 
Toddled,  which  made  my  work  much  easier. 

I  made  off  with  this  little  booty  to  Ipswich, 
lad  from  thence  to  Harwich,  where  I  went  into 
la  inn,  as  if  I  had  newly  arrived  from  Holland, 
not  doubting  that  I  should  make  some  purhcase 
imong  tho  foreigners  that  came  on  shore  there ; 
but  1  found  them  generally  empty  of  things  of ' 
vslue,  except  what  was  in  their  portmanteau  and 
Dutch  hampers,  which  were  generally  guarded 
by  footmen ;  however,  I  fairly"  got  one  of  their 


My  landlady  was  very  courteous,  took  my 
money  for  my  reckonings,  but  was  called  away, 
all  the  house  being  in  a  hurry,  so  I  left  her,  took 
the  fellow  up  to  my  chamber,  gave  him  the  trunk 
or  portmanteau,  for  it  was  like  a  trunk,  and 
wrapped  it  about  with  an  old  apron,  and  he  went 
directly  to  his  boat  with  it,  and  I  after  him,  no- 
body asking  us  the  least  question  about  it ;  for  as 
the  drunken  Dutch  footman  was  fast  asleep,  and 
1 1  his  master,  with  other  foreign  gentlemen,  below  at 
supper  and  very  merry,  so  1  went  clean  off  with  it 
to  Ipsnich,  and  going  in  the  night,  the  people  Ot 
the  house  knew  nothing  but  that  I  was  gone  to 
London  by  tho  Harwich  wherrv',  as  I  had  told 
my  landlady. 

I  was  plagued  at  Ipswich,  with  the  custom- 
house officers,  who  stopped  my  trunk,  as  I  called 
it,  and  would  open  und  search  it.  I  was  willing, 
I  told  them,  they  should  search  it,  but  my  lius- 
band  had  the  key,  und  he  was  not  yet  come  from 
Harwich.  This  1  said  thnt  if,  upon  searching  it, 
they  should  find  all  the  tilings  to  be  such  as  pro- 
perly belonged  to  a  man  rather  than  a  woman, 
it  should  not  seem  strange  to  them.     However, 


portmanteaus  one  evening  out  of  the  chamber  j  |  they  being  positive  to  open  the   trunk,  1  con 

■here  the    gentleman  lay,  tho  footman  being  \ ;  sented  to  have  it  broke  open,  that  is  to  say,  to 

But  asleep  on  the  bed,  and  I  suppose  very  drunk.  ;  ]  have  the  lock  taken  off,  which  was  not  difficult. 
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They  found  nothing  for  their  turn,  for  the 
trunk  had  beun  eearched  before,  but  they  di&co- 
vemd  several  things  very  much  to  my  salisfac- 
tiou,  a»  particularly  a  parcel  of  money  in  French 
putole»,  and  some  Dutch  ducatoons  or  rix^doU 
'ar«,  and  the  rest  were  chiefly  two  perrywigs 
wearing  linen  and  ruors.  wash-balU,  perfumes, 
■lul  other  Useful  things  necessary  fur  u  gentle- 
man, which  all  passed  for  my  htjsband's,  and  so 
1  was  quit  of  them. 

It  was  noiT  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  not 
light,  and  I  knew  not  well  what  course  to  take; 
for  J  made  no  doubt  at  all  but  I  ghould  be  pur- 
lued  in  the  morning,  and  perhaps  be  tiiken  with 
the  things  about  me,  so  1  resolved  upon  taking 
new  measures.  I  went  publicly  to  an  inn  in  the 
town  with  my  trunk,  as  I  called  it,  and  having 
taken  the  tubttance  out,  I  did  not  think  the 
Ititnhcr  of  it  worth  my  concern ;  however,  I  gave 
it  to  the  landlady  of  the  house,  with  a  charge  to 
take  great  care  of  it  and  lay  it  up  safe  (ill  ! 
litould  coiBe  again,  and  away  I  walked  into  the 
■treet. 

When  I  was  got  Into  the  town,  a  great  way 
from  the  inn,  I  met  with  an  ancient  woman  who 
had  just  opened  her  door,  ond  I  fell  intn  chat 
witii  her  und  asked  her  a  great  many  wild  ques- 
tions of  thinas,  all  remote  to  my  purpose  and 
design  ;  but  in  my  discountc  I  found  by  her  how 
the  town  w.-ia  situated,  that  I  wiu  in  a  stivet 
that  went  oat  towards  Hodleigh  ;  but  that  rueh 
a  ttreet  went  towords  the  w«ter-t!de,  luoh  a 
street  went  into  the  heart  of  the  town,  onti,  nt 
liut,  sueh  «  street  went  towards  (.'olchester,  and 
80  the  London  rond  lay  there. 

I  hnd  stM>n  my  ends  of  this  old  woman,  fur  i 
only  wanted  to  know  which  was  the  Limduu 
road,  nod  awiiy  I  walked  as  fu<it  as  1  could  -,  not 
that  I  intended  to  go  on  foot  either  to  London 
or  to  CoU'lii'Slfr,  hut  I  wanted  to  got  quietly 
awoy  from  Ipsw  ich. 

I  walked  about  two  or  three  miles,  and  then  I 
met  n  pl.iin  eountrymon,  who  wns  busy  about 
some  hushajidry  work,  I  did  not  know  whnt,  and 
I  asked  him  a  great  many  questions  first,  not 
much  to  the  piirpusR,  but  at  last  told  him  I  was 
going  fur  London  ;  and  the  eoach  wm  full,  nnd  1 
did  not  get  a  pa.<«sugc,  and  aske<l  him  if  he  could 
not  tell  me  where  to  hire  a  horse  lli.'tt  would 
earn'  double,  and  rd  honest  man  to  ride  before 
me  to  Colchester,  to  that  1  raigltt  get  a  place 
there  in  the  coaches.  The  honest  clown  looked 
earnestly  at  me,  and  said  nothing  for  above  half 
a.  minute ;  then  scratching  his  poll,  "  A  horse, 
say  you,  und  to  Colchester,  to  carry  double  ? 
Why.  yes,  mistress — a-lack'S-day,  you  may  have 
boraes  eoough  for  money. " 

"  Well,  friend,"  said  I.  "  that  I  take  for 
granted;   I  don't  expect  it  without  money." 

"  Why,  but  mistress,"  says  he,  "  how  much 
are  you  iviQing  to  give  ?" 

"  Nay,"  says  I  Bgoin,  "  friend,  I  don't  know 
what  your  rates  are  in  the  country  here,  for  I 
am  a  stranger ;  but  if  you  can  get  one  for  roe, 
get  it  as  cheap  as  you  can,  and  Ml  give  you , 
something  for  your  pains." 

"  Why,  that's  honestly  said,  too,"  say*  the 
countryman. 

"  N^ot  to  honest  neither,"  laid  I  to  mytclf,  "if 
thou  knenest  oil." 

"-"  —    -~  =-  "  '  '        '  ~ 


"  Why,  mistress,"  says  he,  "  1  have  a  hon 
that  will  carry  double,  and  I  don't  much  out  \l 
go  myself  with  you  an  you  like." 

"  Will  you  ?  ■  says  F ;  •'  well,  I  believe  jwj  ( 
an  honest  man  ;  if  you  will,  I  shall  be  (iail  of  lt| 
I'll  pay  you  in  reason." 

"  Why,  look  ye,  mistress,"  sa  -  '        "  !  i 
be  out  of  reason  with  you   the  '■j  | 

to  Colchester,  it  will  be  wortli  .ag»  I 

myself  and  my  horse,  for  1  shall  bArdly 
back  to-night." 

In  short,  I  hired  the  honest  man  and  hlij 
but  when  we  cutnc  to  a  town  itpon  the 
do  not  remember  the  n.inie  i>f    •    '    •  ■ 
upon  a  river,)  I  pretemli'd  vay~ 
he  would   stay  there  with   iw 
stranger,  I  would  pay  him   for   hiinscll 
horse  with  nil  my  heart.     This   I  did 
knew  the  Dutch  gentlemen  and  their 
wuuld  be   upon  the   road  ttiat  dai ,  eithc 
stagc-coacbi's  or  riding  |>osl,  .ir>'   '    ''  '  ■•' 
but   the  drunkcti  fellow,  or  bu 
might  have  seen  me  at  llaru  i  i 

again  ;   and  so  I  thought  that  iu  one  do)'*! 
tiler  would  be  all  gone  by. 

W'e   lay   all  that    niglit   there,   and  the 
morning  it  wos  not  very  early  when  I  set  oof, 
that  it  was  near  ten  o'clock  by  the  time  I  got) 
Colelte.^tcr.     It  was  with  no  little  pleasure  ' 

,  I  .^nw  the  town  where  I  had  spent  so  many  [ 

I  sant  days,  and  1  made  many  inquiries  oiler  Ih 

I  good  old  friends  1  had  once  hod  there,  but 

i  make  little  out ;   they  were  ail  1 
The  young  ladies  had  been  all  n 
London  ;  the  old   gentlei^'>>i 
that  had  been   my  eurl)  ' 

und,  which  troubled  me  n.  gt 

man,  my  tirst  lover,  and  afierward*  itiv  brotlt 

in-law.  was  dead;   but  two   son?,   men  ctovilI 

wore  left  of  him,  but  they  too  wecc  lrK)5piui«4| 

to  London. 

1  tlismi.<,M;d  my  old  man  her''  "r<<\  ^i 

cognito  for  three  or  four  dajs  ir> 

then   took    a   pa.s&age  iu   u  tv> 

would  not  venture  being  seen  io  the 

coaches ;  but  I   need   not   linv(<    us^ 

caution,  for  there  was  nobi  I '         "       '  ' 

woman  of  the  houso  coiiNi 

was  it  rational  to  think  i 

but  once,  and  that  by  candle-light,  should 

ever  discovered  me. 

I  was  now  returned  to  Loudon,  and  tho 

the  accident  of  my  lo.'tt  adventure  I  sot] 

thing   considerable,    yet  1   •■  -      ■   ■ 

more  country  rambles ;  n. 

tured  abroad  again  if  I  h.\>- 

to  the  end  of  my  days.     1  gave  my  gxjTS 

history   of  my  travels ;    she  liked  th*?   H 

journey  well  enough,  and  in  di>- 

things  between   ourselves  she  ' 

thief  being  a  treat ure  th '•    ■• 

togcs  of  other  people's  mi-' 

but  that  to  one  that  is  i 

mail}  oppM-tonitiei  must 

she  thought  that  one  so  ■  . 

trade  as  I  was  would  scarce  foil  uf  ;u'(k( 

wherever  I  went. 

Ou  the  other  honl,  '■•"-'  *•-    ■  '■  - 

if  duly  coii.sidi'red,  \< 

pie,  and  aOurd  u  du'-  _      ^ 


■art  or  other,  to  euanl  against  Uw.  like  tiurpriscs, 
•od  to  h«ve  their  eyes  about  them  when  they 
hdve  to  do  with  stnot^Tt  of  uxiy  kiud,  for  'U« 
TV  fcUooi  that  aotne  soare  or  other  is  not  in 
Bir  way.  Tlku  moral.  iiidL-ed,  of  uJI  m^  i  > 
left  to  be  gnthcrcil  by  (he  kcuscs  and  ju 

roAder.      1  am  aot  quoliOud  to  prL'u..ii   lu 
el  the  experieiii  e  of  ooo  creaturu  coui- 
^  _   W)cke<i,  and  (xiiuplet^ij  miserable,  be  a 
^orebouMi  of  useful  waniuig  to  thoiic  thut  read. 

I  am  drawing  aotr  towards  a  new  variety  of 
^ft$  scenes  of  life.  Upon  my  return,  bciug  hard- 
^Ked  by  a  long  race  of  crime  and  kueccu  unpa- 
^Bcled,  at  least  in  the  reach  of  niy  own  know- 
^^HC,  I  had,  m  I  have  Raid,  uo  Ihoujchta  of  laying 
^Kra  a  trade  which,  if  I  was  to  Judge  by  (be 
example  of  othert,  must,  however,  end  at  last  in 
a)u«rv  and  »orrow. 

II  Was  aa  the  Cbristoia*  day  foUovviDg,  La  (he 
ewMaiog,  thu(,  to  linish  a  long  train  of  wicked- 
IMM,  I  went  abroad  to  see  what  might  offer  in 
aay  n'HV,  when,  going  by  a  working  8iii'crHiui(h's 
lf»  Foster  lane,  I  saw  a  tempting  bait  indeed,  and 
not  to  be  resisted  by  one  of  my  oceupatioD ;  for 
Lbe  shop  had  nobody  in  it  thut  I  could  see,  and  a 
l^roat  doal  of  loose  plate  lay  in  the  window,  and 
^t.  the  Mat  of  the  man  who  usually,  an  I  Kuppooed,  i 
Mmrked  at  on<?  side  of  the  shop,  | 
^n  went  boldly  in,  uad  was  Just  going  to  lay  my 
^1^  upon  a  pii>ce  of  plate,  and  tni^'ht  have  done 
It-  aoii  carried  it  clear  off,  for  any  care  that  the 
cucii  nbo  belonged  to  the  shop  had  taken  of  it; 
t»ut  an  officious  fellow  in  a  house,  not  a  shop,  OQ 
tbe  other  side  of  (he  way,  seeing  me  go  in.  and 

rving  ihat  there  was   pob(>dy  in  (he  shop, 

nes  running  over  the  street  and  into  the  shop, 

\  ■rttlwut  aiJiing  tne  what  I  was,  or  who,  seizes 

and  cries  out  for  the  peoplo  of  the 

not,  as  I  said  above,  toaolicd  anything 
in  the  »l]op,  and  seeing  a  glimpse  of  somebody 
over  to  the  sliop,  I  had  so  much  presence 
as  to  knock  very  hard  with  my  foot  on 
of  the  house,  and  was  just  calliog  out 

the  fellow  laid  hands  on  mo. 
er,  OS  I  bad  always  most  courage  when 

^. 'iBMt  in  danger,  so  when  the  fellow  laid  { 

handi  on  roe,  I  stood  very  high   upon  it  that  I 
Caow  in  to  buv  half  a  dozen  of  sLJ  vcr  spoons,  and  | 
to  ny  good  K>rtuoe  it  was  a  silversmith's  that  i 
plate  as  well  as  worked  plate  for  other  shops, 
fellow  laughed  at  that  part,  and  put  such  a  ] 
upon  the  service  that  ho  had  done  his 
ir,  that  be  would  have  it  be  ^'V  '   ■  •■ne 
uy,  but   to  steal;   and  rui  >t 

said  to  the  master  of  the  -t    ,  .  ') 

was  fetched  home  from  some  ucigh-  ^ 
place,  that  it,  was  in  vain  to   make  a  | 
enter  into  talk  there  of  the  case.    The  . 
insisted  that  1  come  to  steal,  and  be 
ve  it,  and  I  desired  we  might  go  before 
rate  without  any  more  words  ;  for  I  be- 
■ee  I  should  be  too  hard  for  the  man  that 
seized  me.     The  master  and  mistress  of  lbe 
were  really  not  so  violent  as  the  man  from 
a(d«  of  the  way  ;  and  the  man  said,  "  Mis- 
Ott  nigfat  come  into  the  >liop  with  a  good 
fr-'  -■■"•►•<  I  know,  but  it  seemed  u  dun- , 
ois  :  I  to  come  into  such  u  shop  as 

is  J  see  nobody  there,  and  I  can- 


not  do  so  little  Justice  to  my  neighbour,  who  was 
so  kind  to  me,  os  not  to  acknowledge  he  hod 
reason  ou  his  side ;  though,  upon  the  whole.  I  do 
not  tind  you  attempted  to  tuxc  anything,  and  I 
'  ally  know  not  what  to  do  in  it"     I  pressed 

III  to  go  before  a  ma^stratc  with  me,  and  if 
,••1) thing  could  be  proved  on  me  that  was  like  a 
design  of  robbery,  I  sliould  willingly  submit,  but 
if  not,  1  expoi'ted  ropurolion. 

Just  while  we  were  in  this  debate,  and  a  crowd 
of  people  gathered  about  the  door,  came  by  Sir 
T.  B.,  un  alderman  of  the  city  and  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  the  goldsmith  lieuriug  of  it,  goeis  uut, 
and  entreated  his  worship  to  come  in  and  decide 
the  case. 

Give  the  goldsmith  bis  due,  he  told  his  story 
with  a  great  deal  of  justice  and  moderation,  and 
the  fellow  that  had  come  over  and  seized  upon 
me,  told  his  with  as  much  beat  and  foolish  pas- 
sion, wliich  did  me  good  still,  rather  than  harm. 

It  came  then  to  my  turn  to  speak,  and  I  tuld 
his  worship  that  1  was  a  stranger  in  Loiulun, 
being  newly  come  out  of  the  north,  that  I  lodged 
in  such  a  place,  that  1  was  passing  this  stn-H, 
and  went  into  the  goldsmith's  shop  to  buy  half  a 
dozen  of  spoons  (by  good  luck  I  had  an  old  silver 
spoon  iu  my  pocket,  which  1  pulled  out),  and  told 
turn  I  hiui  carried  that  spoon  to  match  it  with 
half  a  dozen  of  new  ones,  that  they  might  match 
some  I  had  in  the  country. 

That  seeing  nobody  io  the  shop,  I  knocked 
will)  my  foot  very  hard  to  make  the  people  hear, 
and  hod  also  called  aloud  with  my  voice.  'Tis 
true,  there  was  loose  plate  in  the  shop,  but  that 
nob<>dy  could  say  I  had  touched  any  of  it,  or 
gone  near  it ;  that  a  fellow  came  running  into 
the  shop  out  of  the  street,  and  laid  hands  on  mc 
in  a  furious  manner,  in  the  very  moment  while  I 
was  calling  for  the  people  in  the  house  ;  tliat  if 
be  had  reuly  bad  a  mind  to  have  done  his  neigh- 
bour any  service,  he  sliuuld  have  stood  at  a  dia- 
tonee,  and  silently  watched  to  sec  whether  I  had 
touched  anything  or  no,  and  then  have  clapped 
in  upon  mc,  and  taken  mc  in  the  fact. 

"-  That  is  very  true,"  says  Mr  Alderman,  and 
turning  to  the  fellow  that  stopped  me,  he  asked 
if  it  was  true  that  I  knocked  with  my  foot.  Ha 
said,  "  Yes,  I  had  knocked,  but  thut  might  be  be- 
cause of  his  comins'. " — '•  Nay,"  says  the  alder- 
man, taking  him  short,  "  now  you  contradict 
yourself,  for  just  now  you  said  siie  was  in  the 
shop  with  her  back  to  you,  and  did  not  sec  you 
till  you  came  upon  her."  Now  it  was  true  tnut 
my  back  was  partly  to  the  street,  but  yet  as  my 
business  was  of  a  kind  that  required  mc  to  have 
ray  vyes  every  way,  so  I  reallv  had  a  glance  of 
him  running  over,  bs  I  said  before,  tliough  he 
did  not  perceive  it. 

After  a  full  hearing,  the  alderman  gave  it  as 
his  opittiou  that  his  neighbour  was  under  a  mis- 
take,  and  (hat  I  was  innocent,  and  the  goldsmith 
acquiesced  in  it  too,  and  his  wife,  and  so  I  was 
dismissod ;  but  as  1  was  going  to  depart,  Mr 
Alderman  said,  "  But  hold,  ra:uiam,  "  if  you  were 
designuig  to  buy  spoons,  I  hope  you  will  not  let 
my  friend  her*  lose  his  customer  by  the  mistake." 
I  readily  a&iwarad,  "  No,  sir,  I'll  buy  the  spoons 
•till  if  he  enn  natch  my  odd  sponn  .tin.  h  1 
brought  for  u  pattern ;"  and  the  gold"'  'I 

me  some  of  the  very  same  fashion  i  vm  ^     'J 
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the  spoons,  and  they  carae  to  thirty*  five  shillin;^ ; 
(0  1  pullt  out  my  purse  to  pay  him.  in  whirh  I 
bad  near  twenty  guineas,  for  I  never  went  with- 
out such  a  8um  about  me,  whatever  might  hap- 
pen, and  I  found  it  of  use  at  other  times  as  wet) 
at  now. 

When  Mr  Alderman  saw  my  money,  he  i»id, 
"  Well,  madam,  now  I  nm  sali«5o<l  )ou  were 
wronged,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  1  moved 
that  you  should  buy  the  ispoons,  and  stayed  till 
you  had  bou<^ht  them,  for  ii  you  had  not  had  the 
money  to  pay  for  them,  I  should  have  suspected 
that  you  did  nut  come  into  the  shop  lo  buy,  for 
indeed  the  sort  of  people  who  conic  upon  those 
designs  that  you  have  been  charged  wilh,  are 
seldom  troubled  with  mueh  gold  in  their  pockets, 
as  I  sec  you  are." 

I  «miled,  and  told  his  woiship,  that  then  I 
owed  something  of  his  favour  to  my  money,  but 
I  hoped  he  saw  reason  also  in  the  justir-c  he  had 
done  me  before.  He  said,  "  Yes,  he  had,  but  this 
had  eoofirmed  hts  opiniou,  and  he  was  fully  sutis- 
ficd  now  of  my  having  been  injured."  So  Iwime 
off  with  flying  colours,  thouj^h  from  an  affnir  in 
which  I  was  at  the  vcrj  brink  of  destruction. 

It  was  but  three  days  after  this,  that  not  at  n.11 
made  cautious  by  my  former  danger,  as  I  used  to 
be,  and  litill  pursuing  the  art  which  I  had  so  loxia; 
been  employed  in,  1  ventured  into  a  house  where 
I  saw  the  doors  open,  and  furnished  myself,  as  1 1 
thought  verily  without  being  perceived,  with  two  I 
pieces  of  flowered  silks,  such  as  they  call  brocad-  i 
ed  »ilk,  very  rich.     It  was  not  a  mercer's  shop, 
iinr  a  warehouse  of  a  mercer,  but  looked  like  a 
private  dwelling-house,  and  was,  it  seems,  inha- 
bited by  a  man  that  sold  goods  for  the  weavers  to 
the  mercers,  like  a  broker  or  factor. 

That  I  may  make  short  cf  the  black  part  of 
this  stor>',  1  was  attacked  by  two  wenches  that 
came  open-mouthed  at  mo  just  as  [  was  going 
out  at  the  door,  and  one  of  them  pultcd  rac  bnek 
into  the  room,  while  the  other  shut  the  door 
upon  me.  1  would  have  given  them  good  words, 
but  there  was  no  room  for  it ;  two  fiery  dragons 
could  not  hove  been  more  furious  then  they  were, 
flipy  tore  my  clothes,  bullied  and  roared  as  if 
they  would  have  murdered  me  ;  the  mistress  of 
the  house  came  next,  and  then  the  master,  oad 
all  outrageous,  for  a  while  especially. 

I  gave  the  matter  very  good  word.i,  told  liirn 
the  door  wns  open,  and  things  were  a  temptation 
to  me,  that  I  was  poor  and  distresspd,  and  po- 
verty was  what  many  could  not  resist,  and  bcpged 
him  with  tears  to  hove  pity  on  me.  Tli'^  mis- 
tress of  the  house  was  moved  with  compassion, 
and  Inclined  to  have  let  me  go,  and  had  oltnoBt 
persuaded  her  husband  to  it  also,  but  the  tnucy 
wenches  were  run  even  before  they  were  sent ; 
and  had  fetched  a  constable,  and  then  the  master 
said  he  could  not  go  back,  I  must  go  before  a 
justice,  oud  answered  his  wife  that  he  might 
come  into  trouble  himself  if  he  should  let  me  go. 
The  sight  of  the  constable,  indeed,  struck  rac 
with  terror,  and  I  thought  I  should  have  sunk 
into  the  ground.  I  fell  into  faintings,  and  indeed 
th<!  people  thcmsulvfs  thonjrht  I  would  have  died; 
when  the  Moman  argued  again  for  ine,  and  en- 
treated her  huisband,  secin;;  they  hnd  lost  no- 
Ihiii?.  to  let  mc  go.  1  offered  liiui  to  pay  for  the 
two  pieces,  whatever  the  value  was,  though  I  had 


I  not  got  them,  and  argued  that  as  he  hod  bii 
goods,  and  had  really  lost  nothing,  it  would  be 
cruel  to  pursue  me  to  death,  and  have  my  blocd 
for  the  bare  attempt  of  taking  them.  1  puttk 
constable  in  mind  that  I  broke  no  doom,  nor  car- 
ried  any  thing  awny;  and  when  I  come  to  Die 
justice,  and  pleaded  there  that  I  hod  nrither  bro. 
ken  anything  to  get  in,  nor  earried  anything  <mt, 
the  justice  was  inclined  to  have  released  at; 
but  the  first  saucy  jade  that  stopped  me,  ■t&m- 
ing  that  I  was  going  out  with  the  goods,  but  ih«i 
she  stop[>ed  mc,  and  palled  me  back  as  I  wu 
upon  the  threshold,  the  justice  upon  that  poial 
committed  mc,  and  I  was  carrif  '  '  ■  *■  ■ /,iu. 
That  horrid  place  !      My  very  bl.  tb« 

mention  of  its  name-,   the  placi;  >.  nrr 

of  my  comrades  had  been  locked  up,  and  frvai 
whence  they  went  to  the  fatal  tree ;  the  pUct 
whoro  my  mother  suffered  ao  deeply ;  whi 
win  brought  info  the  world,  and  from  w 
expected  no  redemption  but  by  ao  infi 
death  :  to  conclude,  the  place  that  had  so  loi 
e.Npected  mc,  and  whicli  with  oo  much  art 
success  I  hud  so  long  avoided. 

1  was  now  fixed  indeetl.  It  ig  imponible  lo 
describe  the  terror  of  my  mind  when  I  wa*  fint 
brought  in,  and  when  1  looked  round  upon  sO 
the  horrors  of  that  dismal  place.  1  looked  on 
myst'lf  as  lost,  and  that  I  had  nothing  to  think  of 
but  of  going  out  of  the  world,  and  that  with 
the  utmost  infamy;  the  hcUishnoise.  the  roaKot. 
ttwearing,  and  clamour,  the  itench  and  nasiiocsi, 
and  all  the  dreadful  crowd  of  offlicting  t 
that  I  sa«v  there,  joined  together  to  make 
place  seem  an  emblem  of  hell  itself,  and  a 
of  an  entrance  into  iL 

Now  I  reproached  myself  with  the  many  filnti 
I  had  had,  as  I  have   mentioned   -'j  mj 

own  reason,  from  the  sense  of  m-  iti. 

stances,  and  of  the  many  dongeri^ 
to  leave  off  while  I  was  well,  and  In 
sfoodthem  all,  and  hardened  my  fli^   ._ 
all  fear.      It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  In 
by  an  inevitable  and  unseen  fate  to  ti< 
raiser}',   and   that   now   1  was   to  • - 
offences  at  the  gallows,  that  ]  was  : 
ttsfaction  to  ju-ttice  with  my  blood,  lum  mm  < 
come   to   the   last   hour  of  my   life,   and  of 
wickedness  together.  These  things  ii-)urc<l  ifw 
selves  in  u|>on  my  thoughts  in  a  c('i  ' 
and  left  mo  overwhelmed  with   in 
desiiair. 

Then  I  repeated  heartily  of  all   my  Ml 
but  that  repentance  yielded  mc  no   satiih 
no  peace,  no  not  in  the  least ;  because  as  I 
to  myself,    it  was  ri'penting  after   the  pci« 
farther  sinning  wns  taken  away.      I    scenwd 
to  mourn  that  I  huil  committed  such  eriine*i 
for  the  fart  as  it  was  an  offence  against  GcmI 
my  neighbour,  but  I  mourned  that  I  was  ta 
punished  for  it.      I  was  u  penitent,  an  I  ihi>i 
not  that  I    had    Mnnod,  but  that    I  was  lo  si 
and  this  tuok  away  all  the  comfort,  and  ovrn 
hope  of  my  repentance  in  my  own   thought*. 

I  got  no  sleep  for  several  nights  or  davi 
I  came  into  that  wretched  pl^i  '    '    '  ' 

have  been  for  some   time   i 
though  1  did  not  con,tider  d\i».^  - 
considered  neither.     Indeed   noii 
flilod  with  more  horror  to  my  inii 


■ompony  that  was  there.  O  !  if  I  bad  been 
jto  any  place  in  the  world,  and  not  to  Ne»r- 
(  I  should  have  thought  myself  hapiiy. 
I  the  next  place,  how  did  the  hardened 
lehefl  that  were  there  before  me  triumph  over 
r  "  >A'hatl  Mrs  Flanders  eoine  to  Nuivgate 
k?"  "  What  (  Mrs  Mary,  Mr&  Molty  !"  and 
[that  plain  "  Moll  Flanders  ! "  Thcv  thought 
llcvil  hod  helped  me,  they  mid,  tfi:kt  I  had 
led  so  long ;  they  expected  nie  there  many 
I  ago,  and  was  I  come  at  last?  I'hen  they 
me  with  my  dejections,  Wfleoniod  me  to 
ce,  wished  me  joy,  bid  me  have  a  good 
not  to  bo  cast  down  ;  thinj^^i  nil^ht  not  hv 
OS  1  feared,  and  the  like ;  then  eullcd  for 
ly,  and  drank  to  me  ;  but  put  ir  all  up  to 
ore,  for  they  told  me  I  was  but  just  come 
college,  as  they  called  it,  and  sure  I  had 
p  In  my  pocket,  though  they  had  none. 
Kskcd  one  of  this  crew  how  long  she  hod 
[there  ?  She  said  four  months.  [  asked 
paw  the  place  looked  to  her  when  slie  tlrst 
Llnto  It? — "Just  as  it  did  nan  to  me,"  gay« 
I**  dreadful  and  frightful ;  that  &hc  thought 

ri  in  bell,  and  believes  so  Ftill ;"  odds  she, 
it  is  natural  to  rnc  now,  I  dou't  disturb 
ftl  about  it." — *'  I  suppose,"  sajs  I,  "  you 
no  danger  of  what  iii  to  follow." — "  Nay." 
'  for  you  are  mistaken  there  I  assure 
Br  I  am  under  sentence,  only  I  pleaded  my 
but  I  am  DO  more  with  ehlldthan  the  judj^e 
led  me,  and  I  expect  to  be  called  down 
Ifnsions." 

Ki  calling'  down  is  calling  d<^wn  to  their 
V  judgment,  when  a  woman  bos  bci-n  re- 
I  for  her  belly,  but  proves  not  to  be  with 
L  or  if  she  has  been  with  child,  and  has  been 
Mil  to  bed. 

g«U,"  wys  I,  "  ond  are  you  thus  easy  ?" — 

■ays  she;  "I  cannot  help   myself ;  what 

es   being  sad?     If  I  am  han<;cd  there's  an 

me,"  says  she,  and  away  she  turns  dancinj;, 

^s  aisbe  goes,  the  following  piece  of  New. 

**  If  I  swiDf  bj  Um  Mrinr, 
1  •hall  bear  the  bell  rin^  * 

Aen  there's  an  end  to  poor  Jenny." 
jBlentton  this  because  it  would  be  worth  the 
jfvation  of  any  prisoner  who  shall  hereafter 
■to  the  same  misfortune,  and  come  to  that 
Iful  place  (Newgate),  liow  lime,  necessity, 
■onversing  with  the  wretches  that  are  there, 
Pariscs  the  place  to  them ;  how  at  lost  itu-y 
■tc  reconciled  to  that  which  at  first  was  the 
lest  dread  upon  their  Bpirils  in  the  world, 
pre  01  impudoritJy  cheerful  and  merry  in  their 
|)r  OS  they  were  when  out  of  it. 
pnoot  say.  as  tome  do,  this  devil  is  not  so 
E  at  be  is  painted ;  fur  indeed  no  colours  can 
Beat  the  place  to  the  life,  nor  any  soul  con- 
\  aright  of  it  but  those  who  have  been  suf- 
there.  But  how  hell  should  become  by 
M  W  natural,  and  not  onlj  tolerable,  but 
igTceablc.  is  a  thing  uninicUiKible  but  by 
^Wno  have  experienced  it  as  I  have. 
*  same  night  that  I  was  sent  to  Newgate, 
the  news  of  it  to  my  old  governess,  who 
rprlced  at  it.  you  may  bo  sure,  and  spent 
t  tell  at  St  Mepukliio'a,  which  ;olIs  ii|iod  cxecK. 


the  niijhi  almost  as  ill  out  of  Newg>Je  at  1  did 
in  iU 

The  next  morning  she  came  to  sec  roe,  she  did 
what  she  could  to  comfort  me.  but  she  saw  that 
was  to  no  purpogf.  However,  as  she  said,  to 
sink  under  the  weight  was  but  to  inL-rease  the 
weight.  She  irimi'dialcly  applied  herself  to  all 
the  proper  methods  to  prevent  the  elTfcis  of  it, 
which  wc  feared  ;  and  first  she  fuund  out  lliu 
two  fiery  jades  that  had  surprised  me.  She 
tampered  with  them,  persuaded  ihem,  olTercd  tlurm 
money,  and,  in  a  word,  tried  all  iiuuginable  ways 
to  prevent  a  prosecution.  She  oHercd  one  of  the 
wenches  one  hundred  pounds  to  get  away  from 
her  mistress  and  uot  to  appear  against  me  ;  but 
she  was  resolute,  that  though  she  was  but  a 
servant  maid  at  three  pounds  a  year  wa^es  ur 
thereabouts,  she  refused  it,  and  would  ha\c  riN 
fused  it,  as  my  governess  said  she  believed,  if 
she  had  ofTered  her  five  hundred  pounds.  Then 
she  attacked  the  other  moid  ;  she  was  not  so  li.ird- 
hearted  in  appearance  as  the  other,  and  some- 
times seemed  inclined  to  be  merciful ;  btit  the 
first  wench  kept  her  up  and  changed  her  mind, 
and  would  not  so  much  as  let  my  governess  talW 
with  her,  but  threatened  to  have  her  up  for  tam- 
pering with  the  evidence. 

Then  she  applied  to  the  master,  that  is  lo  say, 
the  man  whose  goods  hud  been  stolen,  and  pnr- 
ticularly  to  bis  wife,  who,  as  I  told  you,  was  in- 
clined at  first  to  have  some  compassion  for  me. 
She  found  the  woman  the  same  still ;  but  the 
man  alleged  he  was  t>ound  by  the  justice  that 
committed  me  to  prosecute,  and  that  he  should 
forfeit  his  recognizance. 

My  governess  ofTered  to  find  friends  that 
should  get  his  recognizances  ofT  the  file,  as  tbcy 
call  it,  and  tliat  he  should  not  sufTer;  but  it  was 
not  possible  to  ronvince  him  that  could  be  done, 
or  that  he  could  be  safe  any  way  in  the  world 
but  by  appearing  against  me.  So  1  was  to  have 
throe  witnesses  of  the  fact  against  me.  the  master 
and  his  two  maids  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  was  as  cer- 
tain to  be  cast  for  my  life  as  I  was  certain  that 
1  was  alive,  and  I  bad  nothing  to  do  but  to 
think  of  dying  and  prepare  for  it.  I  had  but  a 
sad  foundation  to  build  upon,  as  I  s.iid  before, 
for  all  my  repentance  appeared  lo  me  to  be  only 
the  effect  of  my  fear  of  death,  not  a  sincere 
regret  for  the  wicked  life  that  I  had  lived,  and 
winch  had  brought  this  misery  upon  me.  or  for 
the  offending  my  creator,  who  was  now  suddenly 
to  be  ray  judge. 

1  lived  many  days  here  under  the  utmost  hor- 
ror of  soul.  I  had  death  as  it  were  in  view, 
and  thought  of  nothing  night  and  day  but  of 
gibbets  and  halters,  evd  spirits  and  devils.  It  is 
not  to  be  expressed  by  ivords  how  I  was  ha- 
rassed, between  the  dreadful  apprehensions  of 
death  and  the  terror  of  my  conscience  reproach- 
ing  inc  with  my  past  horrible  life. 

The  ordinary  of  Newgate  came  to  me,  nnd 
talked  a  little  in  his  way,  but  all  his  divinity  ran 
upon  confessing  my  crime,  as  he  called  it  (though 
he  knew  not  what  I  was  in  for),  making  a  fuB 
discovery  and  the  like,  without  which  lie  told  roe 
God  would  never  forgive  me  ,  nnd  he  said  so 
httio  to  the  purpose,  that  I  had  no  manner  of 
consolation  from  him.  And  then  to  observe  the 
poor  creature  prcacliiag  confeisloa  and  repent. 


I 
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anvo  to  tne  fn  tho  morning,  and  find  him  drunk 
with  brandy  and  spirits  by  noon.  This  had  some- 
thing In  it  so  shocliinff,  that  I  began  to  nauseatr- 
the  (nan  more  than  his  worl<,  and  his  work  too 
by  dcjrrecs  for  the  sal^e  of  tha  man,  so  that  1 
desired  him  to  trouble  me  no  morfi. 

I  kno«v  not  how  It  wns,  but  by  the  indefatipable 
application  of  my  diligent  covcrness,  I  hiwl  no 
bill  ptcforrod  against  me  the  first  sessions,  I  mean 
to  the  grand  jury  at  Guildhall;  fto  I  had  another 
month  or  five  M'eeks  before  me,  and  without 
fioubt  this  ought  to  hnvcs  born  accepted  by  me 
ill  so  much  lime  given,  me  for  reflix-lion  upon 
what  was  past,  and  preparation  for  what  was  to 
rorae  j  or,  in  a  word,  ["ought  lo  have  esteemed  it 
as  a  space  given  me  for  repentance,  and  have 
employnl  it  as  such  ;  but  it  was  not  in  me  ;  I  was 
sorry,  as  before,  for  beinjj  in  Newgote,  but  had 
voTv  few  signs  of  repentance  about  me. 

Onilio  contrary,  liltc  the  maters  in  the  hollows 
of  the  mountains,  which  pctrl^  and  turn  into 
stone  whatever  thoy  are  sufTcrcd  lo  drop  npon, 
so  the  continual  conversing  with  such  a  crew  of 
bcll-hounds  had  the  same  common  operation 
upon  me  as  upon  other  people.  I  degenerated 
into  stone ;  I  turned  first  stupid  and  senseless, 
and  then  brutish  and  thDughtless,  and,  at  last, 
raving  mad  as  nnv  of  them  were.  In  short.  1 
became  n.<t  naturally  pleased  and  easy  with  the 
place  as  if,  indeed,  I  had  b«en  bred  up  all  my 
lif{>-time  there. 

It  is  scitrce  possible  to  imagine  that  our  na- 
tures should  be  capable  of  so  much  degcnomcy 
as  to  make  that  pleasant  and  ajfrcenble  that  in  it- 
self  is  lh^  most  complete  misery.  Here  was  a  cir- 
cumjtaaco  that  I  think  it  is  scarce  possible  to 
mention  a  worse.  I  was  as  exquisitely  misenibic 
as  it  wc  re  possible  for  any  one  to  be  that  had 
life,  and  health,  and  moaey  to  help  them,  as 
I  had. 

I  had  a  weight  of  guilt  upon  me  enough  to 
sink  any  creature  who  had  tin?  least  power  nf 
reflection  left,  and  had  any  sense  upon  them  of 
the  happiness  of  this  life,  or  the  miseiTr  of  onother. 
[  had  at  first  some  remorse  indeed,  but  no  repent- 
ance ;  1  had  now  neither  remorse  or  reTpcDtuncc ; 
I  had  a  crime  charged  on  me,  the  punishment  of 
which  was  death  by  our  law;  the  proof  so  evj. 
dent  that  there  was  no  room  for  mt  so  much  ns 
to  plead  not  guilty.  I  had  the  name  of  an  old 
oRendcr,  so  that  I  had  nothing  to  expect  but 
death  in  a  few  weeks'  time ;  neither  had  I  myself 
any  thoughts  of  escaping,  and  yet  a  strange 
lethargy  of  soul  possessed  me.  1  had  no  trouble,  no 
apprehensions,  no  sorrow  about  me ;  the  first  sur- 
prixe  was  gone  ;  i  was,  I  may  well  sayl  know  not 
now  i  my  senses,  my  reason,  nay,  my  conscience 
were  all  asleep;  my  course  of  life  for  forty  years 
had  been  a  horrid  complication  of  wickeiJncss ; 
whoredom  and  adultery,  incest,  lying,  f hefl ;  and, 
in  a  word,  everything  but  murder  and  treason  had 
brcn  my  practice  since  the  age  of  eighteen,  or 
thereabouts,  to  threescore  ;  and  tiow  !  was  in- 
gulphtid  in  the  laiscry  of  punixhrncnt,  and  had  nn 
infamous  death  just  at  the  door,  and  ret  I  had  no 
«cnsi!  of  my  condition,  no  thoughts  of  heaven  or 
hell,  at  least  timt  went  ony  farther  than  o  bare 
lying  touch,  like  the  stitch  or  pain  that  gives  a 
timt  and  goes  off;  I  neither  had  the  heart  to  ask 
Cods  mercy  or  Indeed  to  think  of  it,  and  in  this 


r  think  I  hnw  given  a  brief  dMoriptkm  of  tl* 

coinplefest  misery  on  earth. 

All  my  terrifying  thoughts  wer*  past,  ihr  "har. 
rors  of  the  place  were  become  fai; 
no  more  uneasinesses  at  the  noi^ 
of  the    prison   than   they  did   \^h'3  ; 
noise  ;  in  a  word,    I  was  become    a  n 

gate-bird,  as  wicked  and  a?  ■ -■ 

them  ;  nny,  I  scarce  retain- 
torn  of  good  breedinu    m"! 
along  till  now   ran  thi 
thorough  a  dcgencracv 
more  the  same  thing  (hat    1 
had  never  bccD  ofhcrwiic  tl. 

In  the  middle  of  this  har 
I  had  another  sudden  Jurjji 
back  a  little  to   that  thing  i 
indeed  I  began  to  be  past  the  »eo*e  of  bdbMk 
Thoy  told  me  one  night  that  1h<•!><^  was  bt<^lt 
into  the  prison  late  till  hre*  h^ 

waymcn,  who  had   en  ■  r\   ft^fm^ 

where  on  the  road  to  \v ,...:-  ■•  '^-itfc, 

I  think  it  was),  and  «»crc    i  .V 

by  the  country,  and  were  tat 
lunt  resistance,  in  which  I  i 
of  the  country  people  were  .ani 

killed. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered   that  wi!  prf* 
were   all    desirous  enough    !'>«-■ 
topping  "cntlemen,  that  wer^ 
ns  their  fellows  had  not  be r^ 
cially   because   it  was  said  tliry 
mnrning  be  removed  into  the  pross.rard.  hi^af 
given  money  to  the  head  master  of  tho  ( 
b<>  allowed  the  liberty  nf  that  better  pttt  i 
prison.  So  we  that  were  wott""  ^.i. 
in  the  way  that  we  would  be  • 
nothing  could  cquiit  the  am  .. 
I  was  in,  when  the  very  first  niari 
I  knew  to  be  my  Lancashire  hu?i 
v\hn  lived  so  well  at  Dunslahlc.  on, 
I  afterwanls  saw  at  Urickill,  wh»i^ 
to  my  last  husband,  as  has  be«D  ' 

f  wus  struck  dumb   at   the   .-; 
neither  what  to  say  or  what  to  <' 
know  mc,  and  that  was  all  th- 
I  quitted  my  company,  and  ■ 
that  dreadful  place  jufiV^rs  anyiMi'iy  in  ri^trf 
cried  vehemently  for  a  great  wl)||«, 
creature  thrtt  I   am,"  snld  1 ;   '•  h"- 
people  hnva  I  made  miserable  t    i 
pcrate  wretc.Hcs  have  I  sent  to  il- 
gentleman's  misfortunes  I  jl 
aecount.     He  had  told  mr 
ruined  by  that  match,  i'    ' 
made    desperate   on 
thinking  I  luul  been  a  ' 
debt  more  than  he  wns 
knew  not  what  course  i, 
into  the  army  and  carry 
horsy    find    lake  a   tour, 
though  I  never  told  hi' 
ami  su  did  not  actual!  > 
I  did  encourage  the  hi  .:^  .-  -.;t; 
so,  and  by  that  means  i  was  the 
nally  of  his  mischief. 

The  surprise  of  thi- 
into  tuy  thoughts,  nml 
tinns  tJian  oil  that  Umu  iH-innco 
grieved  day  and  night  for  him.  and  the 
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I  they  MH  me  he  was  the  captnin  of  the  jrang, 
and  th.Tt  he  hud   rommittcd  so  many  robberies 
It  Hind    or  Whitney,  or  the  Golden  Farmer, 
fools  lo  him  ;  that   he  would  surely   be 
dyed  if  there  were  no  more  men  left  In  the  j 
antry  he  wns  bom  in,  and  that  there  would  be 
nndance  of  people  cotnc  in  a<i^ainst  him. 
1   wa«  orerwholined  with  |2;rief  fnr  him  ;  my 
rn  ca<o  cnve  me  no  disturbance  compared   to 
and  I  loaded  mj  sctf  with  reproaches  on  hi< 
eount.     i  bewailed  his  inisrortunes,  and  the 
he  «'ns  now  coroe  to.  at  such  a  rate,  that  I 
Mimg  now  ns  1  did  before,  and  the 
'tis  I  made  upon  (he  horrid,  detes. 
c  nil-  L  lund  lived  be^an  to  return   upon  nie; 
0*  these  things   returned,  my  abhorrence  of 
place  I  u-as  in,  and  of  the  way  of  living  in  it. 
imed  nlsn .-  in  a  word,  I  wm  perfectly  changed, 
became  another  body. 
While  1  was  under  these  iiifluenres  of  sorrow 
rtiint  cnnie  notice  to  me  that  the  next  sessions 
•'•-'-  would    be  n  bill  preferred  to 
Inst  nie,  and  tiiat  !  should  oer- 
_    I  1    my  life  t\t  the  Old  Hniley. 

temper  wns  touched  before;  the  hardened 
^fhed  bnldness  of  spirit  which  I  had  acquired 
4   abated,  and  conscious  juilt  began 
on  my  mind.     In  short,   I  began  to 
[11  think,  Indeed,  is  one  real  advance 
hell  to  heaven)  all  that  hardened  state  and 
Ipfr  of  soul,  which  I  have  said  bo  much  of  bc- 
6,  Is  but  a  deprivation  of  thougiht:  he  that  is 
lored  to  his  power  of  thinking,  is  restored  to 
isetf. 
[As  soon  as  I  be^n,  I  say,  to  think,  the  first 
jg  that  occurred  to  me  broke   out    thus: 
Lord  !  what  Will  become  of  tne  '.    I  shall  eer- 
ily die  I  I  shall  be  cast  to  be  sure,  iind  there  is 
Ihlaf;  beyond    that    but    death !    I   have  n;> 
ids !  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  »hall  be  certainly  cast  I 
have  mercy  upon  roe  !  what  will  become 
'  me  ?"     Thi:(  was  a  sad  thought,  you  will  say, 
Tbe  the  flrst,  aflersolong  time  that  had  started 
tinto  my  soul  of  that  kind,  and  yet  even  this  was 
nothing  but  fright   at  what  was  In  come;  there 
iiras  not  a  word  of  sincere   repentance  in  it  all. 
However,  I  was  indeed  dreadfully  dejected,  and 
-'ilate  to  the  last  degree;  and  as  1  had  no 
111  the  world  to  communicate  my  distressed 
-   '■->,  it  lay  so  heavy  upon  me,  that  it 
'i>  fits  and  swoonings  several  times  a 
1  for  my  old  ^verncss,  and  she,  give 
kier  her  du^',  acted  the  part  of  a  true  friend.    She 
'  sti  roe  iTo  stone  unturned  to  pervert  the  g-rand 
fmtlln!?  out  one  or  two  of  the  jurymen, 
ling    Hith  them,  and  endeavoured  to  possess 
era  with  favourable  dispo.Hltions,  on  account 
U   nothing  wns   taken   away,  and  no  house 
ten,  4c.  ;  but  all  would  not  do — they  were 
ed  l)y  the  rest.     The  two  wenches  swore 
ic  to  the  fact,  and  the   jury  found  the  bill 
ftinit   me  for  robbery   anil    house-breaking  ; 
%i  Is,  for  felony  iind  tiurglary. 
[I  sunk  down  when  tliey  broii^'ht  me  news  of 
I  and  after  I  eainne  to  myself  again,  1  thought  I 
have  died  with  the  weight  of  it.     My 
acted  a  true  mother  to  roe;  she  pitied 
i  cried  with  mc,  and  for  me  ;  but  she  e.ould 
me ;  and  to  add  to  the  terror  of  it,  it 
the   difcouriw;  all   over  the   houio  that    I 
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should  dlo  for  it;  I  eould  hear  Ihem  talk  it 
among  thamselvei  very  often,  and  see  thevn  shake 
their  heads,  and  say  they  were  sorry  for  if,  and 
the  like,  as  is  usual  in  the  place ;  but  still  nobody 
came  to  tell  me  their  thoughts;  till  at  lost  one 
of  the  keeper*  came  to  me  privately,  and  said 
with  a  siRri,  "  Well,  Mrs  Flanders,  you  will  be 
tried  on  Friday  (this  was  on  Wednesday ) ;  what 
do  you  intend  to  do  ?" 

I  turned  as  while  as  s  clout,  and  said,  "  God 
knows  what  I  ili&ll  do,  Jbr  my  part  I  know  not 
what  to  do." 

*■  Why,"  says  he,  "  I  will  not  flatter  you ;  1 
would  have  you  prepare  for  death,  for  I  doubt 
not  you  will  be  cast,  and  as  they  say  you  are  an 
old  offender,  I  doubt  not  you  will  find  but  little 
mercy.  They  say,"  added  he,  "  your  case  Is  very 
plain,  and  that  the  witnesses  swear  so  home 
against  you,  there  will  be  no  standing  it." 

This  was  a  stab  into  the  very  vitals  of  one 
under  such  a  burthen  as  J  was  oppress«d  with 
before,  and  I  could  not  speak  a  word  to  him,  good 
Or  bad,  for  a  great  while ;  but  at  la:it  1  burst  out 

Into  tears,  ai!^  I  said  to  him,    "  Lord  !  Mr 

what  must  I  do  ?" 

"  Do  V  says  ho ;  "  send  for  the  ordinarj* — sent! 
for  a  minister,  and  talk  with  him  ;  for  Indeed 
Mrs  Flanders,  unless  you  have  very  good  friends, 
you  are  no  woman  for  this  world." 

This  was  plain  dealing  Indeed,  but  it  was  very 
harsh  to  me,  nt  least  I  thought  it  so.  lie  left 
me  Iti  the  greatest  confusion  imaginable,  and  ail 
that  night  I  lay  awiikc ;  and  now  I  began  to  say 
my  prayers,  which  I  had  scarce  done  before  since 
my  last  husband's  death,  or  from  a  little  while 
ancr;  and  truly  I  may  well  call  it  saving  my 
prayers,  for  I  was  in  such  a  confusion,  and  had 
such  horror  upon  my  mind,  that  though  I  cried 
and  repeated  several  times  the  ordinar}-  expres- 
sion of  '*  Lord  have  mercy  upon  mc,"  I  never 
brought  myself  to  any  sense  of  my  being  a  mise. 
rable  sinner,  as  Indeed  I  was,  and  of  confessing 
my  Mhs  to  God,  and  begging  pardon  for  the  sake 
of  Jesus  Christ.  I  wns  overwhelmed  with  the 
sense  of  my  condition,  being  tried  for  my  life, 
and  being  sure  to  be  condemned,  and  then  1  was 
as  sure  to  be  executed,  and  on  this  account  I 
cried  out  all  night,  "  Lord  !  what  will  become  of 
mc  ?  Lord  <  what  shall  I  do  ?  Lord  I  I  shall  be 
hanged  I  Lord  1  have  mercy  upon  me  I"  and  the 
like. 

My  poor  afflicted  governess  was  now  as  much 
concerned  as  I,  and  a  great  deal  more  truly 
penitent,  though  she  had  no  pro«{iec-t  of  being 
brought  to  trial  and  sentence,  not  but  (Imt  she 
deserved  it  as  much  as  I,  and  so  ihc  said  horjclf; 
but  she  had  not  dune  anything  herself  for  mjiiy 
years,  other  than  receiving  what  I  ond  others 
stole,  and  encouraging  us  to  steal  it.  But  she 
cried  and  took  on  like  a  distracted  body,  wring- 
ing her  hands,  and  citing  out  tlml  she  wus  un- 
done; that  she  believed  ''  "  —  '  a  curse  from 
heaven  upon  her  ;  that  lie  danmed  ; 

that  she  had  been  the  .  'ii   of  ull  ber 

friends ;  that  she  had  brought  such  a  one,  ami 
such  one,  and  such  one  to  the  gallows ;  and  there 
she  reckoned  up  ten  or  eleven  people,  some  of 
whom  I  have  given  an  account  of,  llmt  came  lo 
untimely  ends ;  and  that  now  she  wiu  the  occa- 
sion of  my  ruin,  for  she  had  persuaded  mo  to  50 
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on  when  I  would  have  left  off.  I  inteirujitcd  her 
there.  "  No,  tnollicr,  no,"  said  I,  "  don't  apeak 
of  that,  for  you  would  have  had  mc  left  ofl'whcTi 
I  (rot  the  mercer's  money,  and  when  1  came  homo 
from  Harwich,  and  I  would  not  hciirkcn  toyoaj 
therefore  you  have  not  been  to  blame ;  it  is  I 
only  have  ruined  myself ;  I  have  broirght  myself 
to  this  misery;"  and  thus  wc  spent  many  hours 
togvthcr. 

Well,  there  was  no  remedy ;  the  prosecution 
went  on,  and  on  the  Thursday  I  was  carried 
dnivn  to  tho  r^ossinn^  house,  where  I  was 
arraigned,  as  they  called  it,  and  the  next  duy  I 
was  ap|)ointcd  to  be  trk-d.  At  the  arrai(?mnent 
I  pleaded  "  Not  guilty,"  and  well  I  might,  for  I 
was  indicted  for  felony  and  burgliu'y ;  that  h  for 
fclooiously  Btculing  tuo  pieee*  of  broeoded  silk, 
vduc  forty-six  pounds,  the  goods  of  Anthony 
Johnson,  and  for  bicnkini^  open  his  doors; 
whereas  I  know  very  well  that  they  could  not 
pretend  to  prove  1  had  tjroken  the  doors,  or  so 
aiueh  as  lifted  up  the  latch. 

On  tho  Friday  I  was  brou{$lit  to  my  trial.  1 
had  exhausted  tny  spirits  with  crying  for  two  or 
three  days  before,  that  I  slept  better  the  Thurs- 
day night  than  I  exfjected,  and  had  more  courn(»e 
for  my  trial  than  indeed  I  thought  possible  for 
me  to  have. 

When  the  trial  begao,  and  the  indictment  was 
read,  I  would  iiavc  spoke,  but  they  told  mc  llie 
witnesMA  must  bo  heard  first,  and  then  I  should 
have  time  to  be  heard.  Tho  vvitnesses  were  the 
two  wenches,  a  couple  of  hanl.tnouttied  jades 
indeed  ;  for  the  thing  was  truth  in  the  main,  yet 
Ihcy  aggravated  It  to  the  utmost  extremity,  and 
■wore  I  had  (ho  goods  wholly  Id  my  possession  ; 
that  I  hod  hid  them  oinong  my  clothes  ;  thiit  I 
was  K<>'<>6  ^^  *^'>')^  them ;  that  I  had  one  foot 
over  the  threshold  when  they  discovered  them- 
selves, and  then  I  put  the  other  over;  so  that  I 
was  quite  out  of  the  houKe  in  the  street  with  the 
goods  before  they  took  hold  of  me,  and  then  they 
seiz»d  me,  and  brought  mc  bark  again,  and  they 
took  the  goods  upon  mc.  The  fact  in  gnoeral 
was  ell  true,  but  I  believe,  and  insisted  upon  it, 
that  they  stopped  mc  before  I  had  set  my  foot 
clear  of  the  Ihresliold  of  the  house  ;  but  that  did 
not  argue  much,  for  certain  it  was  tliat  I  had 
taken  the  goods,  and  that  I  was  bringing  thc'm 
away  if  I  had  not  been  taken. 

But  I  had  pleaded  that  I  had  stole  nothing, 
they  had  lost  nothing,  that  the  door  was  open, 
and  I  went  in,  seeing  the  goods  lie  there,  and 
with  design  to  buy.  If,  seeing  nobody  in  the 
house,  I  had  taken  any  of  them  up  in  my  hand, 
it  could  not  be  concluded  that  I  intended  to  steal 
them,  for  that  1  never  carried  them  farther  than 
the  door  to  look  on  them  with  ihe  better  light. 

llie  court  would  not  allow  that  by  any  means, 
and  made  a  kind  of  jest  of  my  intending  to  buy 
the  goods,  that  bcuig  no  shop  for  the  selling  of 
anything ;    and  as  to  carrying  them  to  the  door 
to  look  at  them,  the  maids  made  their  impudent ' 
mocks  upon  that,  and  sprnt  their  wit  upon  it  , 
very  muuh ;  told  (he  court  I  had  looked  at  them  ' 
sufficiently,  and  approved  them  very  well,  for  I  ! 
had  packed  them  up  under  my  clothes,  ond  was 
a  going  olT  with  them. 

In  short,  Iwasfoundguiltyof  felony,  but  acquit- 
ted of  the  burglary,  which  was  but  small  comfort 


to  mc,  tho  first  bringing  me  to  a  seitteooe  of  death, 
and  the  last  would  have  done  uo  more.  Tlv 
next  day  I  was  carried  down  to  receive  the 
dreadful  sentence,  and  when  they  ouDe  to  ^ 
mc  what  I  hud  to  say  why  «u.'ntenoe  should  lol 
pass,  I  stood  mute  awhile  :  but  somebody  Ite 
stood  behind  me  prompted  me  aloud  to  speak  to 
the  judges,  for  that  they  could  reprcMfnt  Ihuip 
favourably  for  me.  This  encouraged  ne  to 
speak,  and  I  toM  them  I  h*d  nothing  t»  sty  to 
stop  the  sentence  ;  but  that  I  had  much  to  sn 
to  bespeak  the  mercy  of  the  court  :  that  I  bapai 
they  would  allow  something  in  sucb  ■  cose.  §m 
the  circumstances  of  it;  that  I  had  brokea  w» 
doors,  had  carried  nothing  off.  that  nobody  had 
lost  anyltiJDg  ;  that  the  person  nhoisG  goods  thcj 
were  pleasc<l  to  foy  he  dcsirc<t  inort-y  mtgkt  W 
shown,  which  indeed  he  very  h<  i ;  tU 

at  the  worst  it  was  the  first  oil'  ^hs  | 

hud  never  been  before  any  court  <j.  j..^;..  ..  UrfBrr; 
and,  in  a  word,  I  spoke  with  more  courage  tltsa 
I  thought  I  could  nave  done,  and  in  such  a  idsw 
ing  tone,  and  though  with  tears,  yet  not  «itji  m 
many  to&rs  as  to  obstruct  my  speech,  that  |(o«U 
see  it  moved  others  to  tears  th(»t  ' 

Tho  judges  sat  grave  and  oii'  r  a 

easy  hearing,  and  time  to   say  u. _.  ;  ;tou»l 

but  saying  neither  yes  aor  no  to  it,  pronovBrvd 
the  sentence  of  death  upon  me :  *  scoteiioc  tte 
was  to  me  like  death  itself,  which,  after  H  «a 
read,  confounded  me ;  I  bad  no  more  Mptrits  Ml 
in  mc,  I  had  no  tongue  to  apeak,  or  eyv*  to  Ink 
up  cither  to  God  or  man. 

My  poor  governess  was  utterly  itiBinimihlt 
and  she  that  was  my  comforter  before  srmlt^ 
comfort  now  herself,  and  sonietintes  mrwiflito 
somctimeg  raging,  wos  as  much  out  of  htsmt 
(as  to  all  outward  appearance')  us  any  mad  •»■ 
n]an  in  Bedlam.  Nor  was  i^hc  only  diimmnlifs 
us  to  nic,  but  she  was  struck  with  horror  Ml  lit 
sense  of  her  own  wicked  life,  and  b«^n  to  bil 
back  upon  it  with  a  taste  quite  diOcrcnt  Irm 
mine,  for  she  was  penitent  to  the  highest  dtfiw 
for  her  sins,  as  well  as  sorrowful  for  the 
tune ;  »bc  sent  for  a  minister 
pious,  goo<l  man,  ond  ■ ; '  '  ' 
earnestness,  by  his  ;■ 
sincere  repentance,  til,  ■  i 
minister  too,  that  she  was  a  tn 
which  is  still  more,  she  wo*  nor 
occasion,  and  at  that  juncti 
so,  as  I  was  infomietl,  to  tt 

It  is  rather  1o  be  ihou^rln  y„ 
what  was  now  my  condition  ;  1  h;>U  oollaqi; 
fore  mo  but  present  dciith  ;  nml  as  I  h«l  ■• 
friends  to  assist  me,  or  to  stir  for  mc.  1  apMkA 
nothing  but  to  find  my  name  In  llic  -Vurf  — r 
rant  which  was  to  come  down  for  th«  rtxtvum 
the  Friday  aAerwards  of  five  more  and  mysctt 

In  the  meantime  my  poor  diwttcssed  ga*^ 
ncss  sent  me  a  minister,  who  at  hi>r  rrooat  ilA 
and  at  my  own  aflcrwurds,  came  to  vivtt  am.  B> 
exhorted  mc  seriously  to  repent  of  oil  nysiM.Ml 
to  diilly  no  longer  with  niy  (oui ;  not  AsMcsilV 
myself  with  hopes  of  life,  which,  h«  raM.  h*  «■ 
informed  there  was  no  room  to  vxpeet.  Wl  <^ 
fcignedly  to  look  up  to  God  w  iih  niy  wbofe  t^ 
imd  to  er>'  for  pardon  in  the  Ttr  at  3mm 
Christ,  lie  barked  his  discoutiv  i  « ith  c«Tpe 
quotations  of  scripture,  cnrour.i 
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joers  to  rep«nt,  and  turn  from  their  evil  way, 
Bd   when  ho  had  done,  he  kneeled  down    and 
lycd  vviih  mr. 

It  was  now  that  for  the  first  time  I  felt  any 
tal  signs  of  repentance  ;  I  now  began  to  look. 
ick  upon  Tny  post  life  with  abhorrence,  nnd 
nvinj;  a  kind  of  view  into  the  other  »idc  of  time, 
(le  things  of  life,  as  I  believe  they  do  with  cvery- 
!  at  such  a  time,  began  to  look  wil  h  a  differ- 
ect,  and  quite  another  ihape,  than  they 
Ibrc.  The  greatest  and  best  thing's,  the 
ew«  of  felicity,  Iho  joy,  the  griefs  of  life,  were 
lite  other  things  ;  and  I  had  nothing  in  my 
)iou<zht  but  what  was  so  infinitely  superior  to 
rhat  I  hml  known  in  life,  that  it  appeared  to  me 
rjhe  greatest  stupidity  ir<  nature  to  lay  any 
^  upon  anything,  though  the  most  valuable 
I  world. 
The  word  "  eternity"  represented  itself  with  all 
incomprehensible  additions,  and  I  had  such 
ttended  notions  of  it,  that  t  know  not  liow  tr> 
tjircs?  them.  Among  the  rest,  how  vile,  hovT 
I  jfron,  how  absurd  did  every  pleasant  thing  look ; 
I  mean,  that  we  had  accounted  pleasant  before ; 
eiolly  when  I  reflected  that  these  sordid  tri- 
the  thing*  for  which  we  forfeited  elcnial 

these  reflections  came  in,  of  mere  course, 
tven    reproaches    of   my  own   mind    for    my 
rrotched  l>ehaviour  in  my  past  life  ;  that  I  had 
fcitvd  all  hope  of  happiness  in  the  eternity  that 
was  just  going  to  enter  into,  and,  on  tha  cou- 
nty, was  entitled  to  all  that  was  miserable,  or 
sd  been  conceived  of  niisery ;  and  all  this  v;ith 
■the  frightful  addition  of  its  being  also  eternal, 
I  am  not  cap.-iblo  of  reading  lectures  of  inatiuc- 
tion  to  anybody,  but    I   relate  tills  in  the   very 
manner  in  which  things  then  appeared  ro  m<-,  as 
Car  as  I  am  able,    but  tnllnitcly  short  of  the  lively 
"  npreuions  which  they  made  on  mr  sotil  at  that 
ae;  indeed,  those  impressions  arc  not  to   be 
iplaJned  hy  words,  or  if  they  arc.  I  am  niit  mis- 
of  vs'ords  enough  to  express  them.     It  must 
the  work  of  every  sober  reader  to  make  jujit 
9«ctious  on  them,  ns  their  own  cirrumstances 
direct;  and,  without  question,  this  is  what 
»ery  one,  at  some  lime  or  other,  may  feel  somc- 
of;   I  mean  a  clearer  sight  into  things  to 
ae  than  they  had  here,  and  a  dark  vIl-w  of 

■  own  concern  in  them, 

Jut  I  50  back  to  my  own  case.     The  minister 

essed  me  to  tell  him,  ns  far  as  I  thought  eon- 

icnicnt.  in  what  stale  I  found  myself  as  to  the 

I  had  of  tliines  beyond  life :  he  told  me  be 

come  as  ordinary  of  the  place,  whose  bu- 

i»  to  extort  confession  from  prisoners  for 

e  endr,  or  for  the  f.irther  detecting  of  other 

lenders  ;   th;it    his  buMness  was   to    move  me 

such  freedom  of    discourse    as  might  serve 

'  tn  diihurthen  my  own  mind,  and  furnish  bim 

t'  r  comfort  to  me,  as  far  as  was  In  his 

I  nssund  me.  that  whatever  I  said  to 

..V...1.1  remain  with  him,  and  he  as  much  a 

;  as  if  it  was  knntvn  only  to  (lod  and  myself; 

bat  he  desired  to  kuow  nothing  of  roe   but 

bove,  to  qualify  him  to  apply  proper  adricc 

assistance  Ut  me,  and  to  pray  to  God  for 

This  honest,  friendly  way  of  treating  me  un- 
zktd  all  the  sluices  of  my  passions.     He  broke 


into  my  very-  tout  by  it,  and  I  unravelled  all  the 
wickedness  of  my  life  (o  bitn.  In  a  word,  I  gave 
hirn  an  abridgment  of  this  whole  history  ;  I  gave 
him  the  picture  of  my  conduct  for  fifty  years  in 
miniature. 

1  had  nothing  firom  bim,  and  he  in  return  tx- 
Imrted  mc  to  a  sincere  repentance,  explained  to 
rnc  what  he  meant  by  repentance ;  and  thao 
drew  out  such  a  scheme  of  iiiliuite  merry,  pro- 
claimed from  heaven  to  sinners  of  the  grenteit 
magnitude,  that  he  left  mc  nothing  to  s.iy  that 
looked  like  despair  or  doubting  of  being  accept- 
ed, and  in  this  condition  he  left  mc  the  iirst 
night. 

He  visited  roe  again  the  neit  morning,  and 
went  on  with  his  method  of  explaining  the  terms 
of  divine  mercy,  which,  oceording  to  bim,  con- 
sisted of  nothing  more,  or  more  tlilficuit,  than 
that  of  being  sincerely  desirous  of  it,  and  willing 
to  accept  it  ;  only  a  sincere  regret  for  and  ha- 
tred of  those  things  I  had  done,  which  rendered 
me  so  jost  an  object  of  divine  vengeance.  I  am 
not  able  to  repeat  the  excellent  discourse* of  this 
extraordinary  man.  It  is  oil  I  am  able  to  do  or 
say,  that  ho  revived  my  heart,  and  brought  mc 
into  such  a  condition  that  I  never  knew  any- 
thing of  in  my  life  before  -.  I  was  covered  with 
shame  and  (car*  for  things  past,  and  yet  had  at 
the  same  time  a  secret  surprising  joy  at  the  proa- 
pect  of  being  a.  true  penitent,  and  obtaining  the 
(■omfort  of  being  a  true  penitent,  I  mean  the  hope 
of  being  forgiven  ;  and  so  swift  did  such  thought* 
circutate,  and  so  high  did  the  impressions  thev  had 
made  upon  roe  run,  that  I  thought  I  could  freely 
have  gone  out  thai  ciinuto  to  execution  without 
any  uneasiness  at  all,  casting  my  soul  entirely 
into  the  linns  of  iofinito  mercy  as  a  penitent. 

The  good  man  was  so  moved  alMi  in  my  bo- 
half,  with  a  view  of  the  influence  ivluch  he  saw 
these  things  bod  on  me,  that  he  blessed  God  he 
had  conic  to  visit  me,  and  resolved  not  to  leave 
me  till  the  lost  monkcat,  that  is,  not  to  leave  visit, 
ing  mc. 

It  was  no  less  than  twelve  days  after  our  re- 
ceiving sentence  before  any  were  ordered  for 
execution,  and  (hen  upiin  a  Wednesday  the  dead 
warrant,  as  they  call  it,  came  down,  and  I  found 
my  name  was  among  them.  A  terrible  blow  this 
was  to  my  new  resolutions,  indeed  my  he<trt  sunk 
within  me,  and  I  swooned  away  twice,  one  after 
another,  but  spoke  not  a  word,  llie  good  mi- 
nister was  sorely  afflicted  for  me,  and  did  what  be 
could  (o  comfort  mc  with  the  same  argument* 
and  the  same  moving  eloquence  that  hn  did  be* 
fore,  and  left  me  not  that  evening  so  Inn^  as  the 
prison-keepers  would  suRur  him  to  stay  in  the 
prison,  unless  he  would  be  locked  up  with  me 
all  night,  which  he  was  not  willing  to  be. 
I  I  wondered  much  that  1  did  not  see  him  all  the 
I  next  diir,  it  being  but  the  day  before  the  time 
appointed  for  execution,  and  I  was  greatly  dis- 
'  couragcd  and  dejected  in  my  mind,  and  indeed 
almost  sunk  for  wont  of  th.it  comfort  which  he 
had  so  often  and  with  sui'h  success  yielded  m« 
on  his  former  visits.  I  waited  with  great  impa- 
tience, and  under  the  greatest  oppression  of  spi- 
rits imaginable;  till  about  four  o'clock  he  came 
to  my  apartment,  for  I  liad  obtained  the  favour 
by  the  help  of  money,  nothing  being  to  be  done 
in  tliat  place  without  it,  not  to  be  kept  in  the 
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condemned  bole,  as  tbcy  call  it,  among  the  rest 
or  the  prisouen  n  ho  ware  to  die,  but  to  h«ve  B 
littlu  dirty  chamber  to  myself. 

My  hourt  leaped  within  mc  for  joy  when  I 
heard  bis  voice  at  the  door,  even  before  I  saw 
him  :  but  let  any  one  judge  what  kind  of  cmo- 
lioD  I  fuund  in  my  soul  when,  after  having  made 
a  short  excuse  for  his  not  enraing,  he  «howed  roe 
Ihut  his  time  hud  been  employed  on  ray  account ; 
that  lie  hud  obtained  a  favourable  report  from 
llio  Reonrdur  to  the  Secretary  of  Slate  in  my 
particular  i:as<<,  and,  in  ^boil,  that  ho  had  brought 
mo  a  rrpriove. 

Ho  used  all  the  caution  that  he  wu  able  In 
letting  me  know  a  thing,  which  it  would  have 
been  a  double  cruelty  to  hnvc  concealed,  and  yet 
it  was  too  much  for  me  :  for  aw  grief  had  overset 
me  before,  so  did  joy  overact  mo  new  ;  and  I  fell 
into  a  much  more  ihingcroui  swooning  than  I 
did  at  first,  and  It  was  not  without  great  dill), 
culty  that  I  was  recovered  at  all. 

The  good  man  having  made  a  very  chriitian 
exhortation  to  mc  not  to  lot  the  Joy  of  my  re- 
prieve put  the  remembrance  of  my  post  torruM' 
out  of  my  ndnd,  and  having  told  mo  that  hu  niuKt 
leave  mu  to  go  and  enter  the  reprieve  iu  the 
books  and  show  it  to  thc«heritls,slood  up  just  be- 
fore his  going  away  and  in  a  very  earnest  manner 
prayed  to  God  for  me,  that  my  rcpcntuncc  might 
be  made  unfeigned  and  slntM^rc,  and  that  my 
coming  to  back,  as  it  were,  into  life  again,  might 
not  be  a  returning  to  the  follies  of  life,  which  I 
had  made  suoh  »oleran  resolulionji  to  forfsako  and 
to  repent  of  them.  I  joined  heartily  in  tlic  pe- 
tition, and  must  needs  say  I  bad  deeper  hnpres- 
sion«  upon  my  mind  all  that  night  fur  the  mercy 
of  God  in  sparing  my  life,  and  a  greater  detesta- 
tion of  my  past  tins,  from  a  sense  of  that  good- 
ness which  I  had  tasted  in  this  cose,  than  1  had 
in  all  my  sorrow  before. 

This  may  be  thought  inconsistent  in  itself,  and 
wide  from  the  business  of  this  book  particularly.  I 
rcllect  that  many  of  thnse  who  may  be  plca.sed  and 
diverted  with  the  relation  of  the  wild  and  wicked 
pait  of  my  story  may  not  rclibh  this,  which  is 
really  the  best  part  of  my  life,  the  most  advanta 
geous  to  myself,  and  the  most  instructive  to 
others;  such,  however  will,  ]  hope,  allow  me  the 
liberty  to  muke  my  story  compiete.  It  would  be 
a  severe  satire  on  such  lo  say  ihey  do  not  relish 
the  repentance  us  much  as  they  do  the  crime, 
and  that  they  had  rather  tlie  history  were  a  com- 
plete tragedy,  as  it  was  very  likely  to  have  been. 

Dut  I  will  go  on  with  my  rclotion.  The  next 
morning  there  was  a  sad  scene  truly  in  the  pri- 
son. The  first  thing  ]  was  saluted  with  in  the 
morning  was  the  tolling  of  the  great  bell  at  dt 
Sepulchre's,  as  they  call  it,  which  ushered  in  tlm 
(Uiy.  An  soon  as  it  began  to  toll  a  diiinal  groan- 
ing and  crying  was  heard  from  the  condemned 
hole,  where  there  lay  six  poor  souls  who  were  to 
be  executed  that  day,  some  for  one  trirae,  sonoo 
for  another,  and  two  of  them  for  murder. 

This  waa  followed  by  a  confused  clamour  in  the 
house  among  the  several  sorts  of  prisoners,  ex- 
prcsjsiiig  fheir  awkwark  sorrows  for  the  poor 
creuturcs  that  were  to  die,  but  in  a  manner  ex- 
tremely differing  one  from  another  ;  some  cried 
for  them,  some  huzzaed  and  wished  them  a  good 
journey, — sonio  damned  and  curst  those  that  had 


brought  them  to  it,  that  is,  mcaaing  ike  ci 

or  prosecutors, — many  pitying-  theaa,   ■ad 

few,  but  very  few,  praying  for  them. 
There  wu£  hardly  room  for  so  much  < 

of  mind  as  was  required  for  me  to  bleat  iim  i 

ciful  providence  lliat  ha'    "=    ■♦   • 

me  out  of  the  jawi  of  till  i  rca 

OS  it  were  dumb   and  %: 

sense  of  it,  and  not  able  tu  ckpreis  wiukt  1 1 

my  heart;  for  the  passions  on  such 

theso  are  certainly  so  agitated  as  ma  to  Im| 

presently  to  regulate  tlioir  ovsn  inotiona. 
All  the  while  the  po---  ''•••■i-'- 

were  preparing  to  theii 

as  ttiey  call  him,  was  t  . 
them  to  submit  to  their  bculuuue ;   i  k«f, 
while  1  WAS  seized  with    a    fit    of  tr«nkl 
much  as  I  could  have  been  if  1  had  been 
same  condition,  as  to  be  sure  the  day  befcwj 
pecte<l  to  be.     I  wqs  so  viulc-ntly  agit«le4  i 
surprising  6t  that  I  shook  us  if  it  bid 
cold  fit  of  an  ague,  so  that  I   (H>uld  A 
look  but  tike  one  distracted.      As  scMp 
were  all  put  into  the  coits  ond  gone,  which,  | 
ei  er,  I  hud  not  courage  enough  U>  v^ — 1 1 
soon  as  they  were  gone  I  fell   into  a  fit  of  i 
iuvoluntahly  and  withom   iii-'s.iv.n    i..i<  «. 
distemper,  and  yet  so  ^ 
long,  that  I  knew  not 

could  1  stop  or  put  a  check  to  it,  uo,  not  •Ukt 
(he  strength  and  rouroge  I  hod. 

This  Bt  of  crjing  held  tne  near  two 
as  I  believe,  till  they  were  all   out  of  i 
and  then  a  most  humble,  peaitent,  seriowil 

joy  succeeded  i  a  real  tfansporl  it  woo,  or  [ 
of  joy  and  thankfuiueu,  but   etiJI   uuabie  t«  fiN  | 
vent  to  it  by  words,  and  in  thia  I  csntiai 
part  of  the  day. 

In  the  evening  the  good  nninister   «i 
again,  and  then  fell  to  his  usuoi  good 
He  congratulated  my  h>i\iiii'  .•  ;>p;(cc  vet 
nic   for  repentance,  «li  state  of  i 

ux  poor  creatures  wat  i,  Midi 

now  post   the   offers   >  :  ;  he  •• 

pressed  mc  to  retain  il,  atimcaU  W  ihl 

ihings  of  life  that  I  Iuki   tvntn  i  bad  a  <^4l 
L-tcrnity  ;   and  at  tho  and  of  j%JI  UM  me  I  ilMlil  i] 
uot  cuiiciudc  that  all  was  over— <)uM  • 
was  nut  a  pardon — that  he  oowM  ••!  nt  i 
for  the  effects  of  ii ;  however,  I  had  litis 
that  I  had  more  time  given  me.  and 
my  business  to  improve  that  time. 

Thi     '''''---"  I',  though  very  scoMiuiytv 
kind  '  i  II  my  heart,   as  if  | 

pect  ti  Mulii  have  a  tt^c»l 

which,  how(«vcr,  he  bod  no  vertalntf  «( ( 
not,  indeed,  at  that  time  quesUon  MM 
he  having  said  that  he  would  do  hl«  ni 
bring  it  tu  a  good  end.  and  that  be  li 
might,  but  he  would  not  have  m*  net 
tho  consequence  proved  tkat  ha  had  • 
what  he  said. 

It  was  about  a  fortnight  oAvr  tfak  HMt  I  W  | 
some  just  upprebeasioo*  that  I  aha 
in  thu  next  dead  warrant  at  Um  m 
and  it  was  not  witbotU  (real  #fl 
an   hunibl*'    '■->'<"■'•'    '■■'■    'ntwpottaliaa^ ' 
avoided  it,  ''JlflH  !•  taBb 

prevailing  .'  port  of  Mai 

ofTender,   tl,.    /•,    '..,    iiiiit   they  *lid  not  * 
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t  jastirc,  for  I  was  not  in  the  acnio  of  tlic 

r  an  old  offender,  wlintever  I  wii»  in  the  eye 

the  jud|^;  for  I  had  never  b«cn  before  thctn 

In  ft  Jtidicial  way  before,  so  the  judges  could  not 

elMfge  me  with  bein^  an  old  offender,  but  the 

onier  vttn  pleased  to  represent  my  ciLse  as  he 

■     fit. 

had  now  a  certainty  of  life  indeed,  but  with 

bard  eondjttons  of  being  ordered  for  trun*- 

tlon,  which  indeed  was  a  hard  condition  In 

■It,  but   not  when  comparatively  considered ; 

■nd  therefore  I  shall   mitke   no  enmmcnts  upon 

the  aentencc,  nor  upon  the  choice  I  wns  put  to; 

1R«  tluill  ail  choo«e  anything  rather  than  death, 

lly  when  it  h  attended  with  anuneomfort- 

prospect  beyond  it,  which  was  my  caie. 

good  minister  whose  interett,  though  a 

ranger  to  me,   had  obtained   me   the  reprieve, 

oonicd  sincerely  for  this  part  ;  he  wns  in  hop''8, 

fnid,  that  I  should  have  ended  my  days  under 

e  influence  of  good  instruction,  tiiiit   I  might 

imve  forgot  my  former  distresses,  and  that  I 

ould  not  have  been  turned  loose  agnin  among 

ch  a  wretched  crew  nit  they  gencmlly  are  who 

thus  tent  abroad  ;  where,  as  ho   said,  I  mast 

B  more  than  ordinary  secret  OKsistance  from 

grace  of  God.  If  I  did  not  turn  as  wiclced 

D  as  ever. 

had  not  for  a  good  while  mentiooed  my 

Inverness,  who  hnd  been  dongeroiisly  dck,  and 

bcittf  in  ns  near  a  >-iew  of  death  by  her  disease 

1  WM  by  my  sentence,  was  a  very  great  pcni- 

t.     I  say  I  have  not  mentioned  her,  nor,  in- 

did  I  see  her  in  all  this  time ;  but  being 

now  recovering,  and  just  able  to  eome  abroad, 

•he  eame  to  see  me. 

I  told  her  my  condition,  and  what  a  diflR?rent 

and  reflux   of  fears  and  _hopcs  I   had  been 

•ted  with.     I  told  her  what  I  had  escaped, 

upon  what  terms,  ond  she  was  present  when 

(ll«  minister  expressed  his  fears  of  my  relapsing 

■^In  into  wickednefs  ;  upon  my  falling  into  the 

fVTVtched  company  that  are  generally  transported. 

I  had  n  melancholy  reflection  upon  it 

own  mind,  for  I  lincw  what  a  dreadful 

was  always  sent  away  together,  and  said  to 

••y  governess  that  the  good  minister's  fears  were 

oet  without  cause.   "  Well,  well,"  says  she.  "  but  I 

feope  you   will  not  be  tempted  with  to  horrid 

le  as  that ;"  and  as  soon  as  the  minister 

e  she  told  me  she  would  not  have  me 

!<l,  for,  perhaps,  ways  and  means  might 

od  to  dispose  of  me  in  a  particular  way  by 

r,  of  which  she  would  talli  to  me  afterwards. 

I   looked  earnestly  at  her,  and  thought  she 

looked  more  cheerful  than  she  usually  hud  done, 

and  I  entertained  immediatelv  a  thousand  notions 

of  beinjr  delivrrwl,  but  could  not,  for  my  life. 

imagine  thf  nviiiods,  or  think   of  one  that  was 

fpa«ii>le.     But  I  was  too  much  concerned  in  it  to 

l*t  her  go  from  me  without  explaining  henK'lf, 

whii-h,  tliough  she  was  very  louth  to  do,  yet,  as 

I  was  still  pressing,  she  answered  me  in  a  few 

words  tJius ;— "  Wh)',  yncr  hnve  money,  have  you 

not?     Did  you  ever  know  one  in  your  life  tlyit 

twas  transported,  and  bad  a  hundred  pound  in  his 
pocket?    I'll  warrant  \o,  child,"  says  *he 
I  understood  her  presently,  but  told  her  I  saw  no 
Mom  to  hope  for  anything  but  a  strict  execution 
If  tbfl  order ;  and  as  it  was  n  teverily  that  was 
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esteemed  a  mercy,  there  was  no  doubt  but  it 
would  be  ftrictly  observed.  She  said  no  more 
thon  this — "  We  will  try  what  can  be  done."  uud 
so  wc  parted. 

I  loy  in  the  prison  for  dfteen  weeks  after  this 
order  for  transportation  was  signed.  What  the 
reason  of  it  was  I  know  not ;  but  at  the  end  of 
this  time  I  was  put  on  board  nf  a  ship  in  the 
Thames,  oitd  with  me  a  gang  of  thirteen  as 
hardened  vile  creatures  as  ever  Newgate  pro- 
duced in  my  time  ;  and  it  would  really  well  take 
up  a  history  longer  than  mine  to  liesoribc  the 
degrees  of  impudence  and  audacious  villainy 
that  those  thirteen  were  arriied  to,  and  the 
manner  of  their  behaviour  on  the  voyage,  of 
which  i  httTe  a.  very  diverting  account  by  me, 
which  the  captain  of  the  ship  who  carried  them 
over  gave  me  the  minutes  of,  and  which  he 
caused  his  mate  to  write  dono  at  large. 

It  may.  perhaps,  bo  thought  trifling  to  enter 
here  into  a  relation  of  all  the  little  incidents  wliich 
attended  inc  in  this  interval  of  my  circumstances  ; 
1  mean  between  the  tinal  order  for  my  trans- 
portation and  the  time  of  my  going  on  board 
the  ship,  and  1  om  too  near  the  end  of  my  story 
to  allow  room  for  it ;  but  something  relating  to 
me  and  my  Lancashire  husband  I  mu!t  not  umit. 

He  had,  as  I  have  observed  already,  been 
carried  from  the  master's  side  of  the  ordinary 
prison  into  the  press-yard  with  three  of  his 
comrades,  for  they  found  another  to  add  lo  them 
after  some  time.  Here,  for  what  rouson  I  know 
not,  they  were  kept  in  custody  without  being 
brought  to  trial  almost  three  months.  It  seems 
they  found  means  to  bribe  or  buy  off  some  of 
those  who  «erc  expected  to  come  in  ogidnst 
them,  and  they  wanted  eWdcnce  some  time  to 
convict  them.  After  some  puszlo  on  this  ac- 
count, at  first  they  made  shift  to  get  proof 
enough  against  two  of  them  to  carry  them  nlT; 
but  the  other  two,  of  which  my  Lancashire 
husband  was  one,  lay  still  in  suspense.  1  hey 
had,  I  think,  one  positive  evidence  against  cocit 
of  them  ;  but  the  law  strictly  obliging  them  to 
have  two  witnesses,  they  coold  make  nothing  of 
it ;  yet  it  seems  they  were  resolved  not  to  part 
with  the  men  neither,  not  doubling  but  a  farther 
evidence  would  at  last  oome  in  ;  and  In  order  to 
this,  I  believe  publication  was  made  that  such 
prisoners  being  taken,  any  ono  who  had  been 
robbed  hy  them  might  oome  to  tho  prison  and 
see  them. 

I  took  this  opportunity  to  satisfy  my  curiosity, 
pretending  that  I  had  been  robbed  in  tho  Dun- 
titablc  coach,  and  that  1  would  go  to  see  the  tWA 
highwaymen  ;  but  when  I  came  into  the  proas- 
yard  1  so  disguised  myself,  and  muffled  my  fooc 
up  so,  that  he  could  see  little  of  mo,  and  conse- 
quently knew  nothing  of  who  I  was  ;  and  when 
I  came  back  I  said  publicly  that  I  knew  them 
very  well. 

Immediately  it  was  rumoured  all  over  the 
prison  that  Moll  Mandcrs  would  turn  evidenco 
against  one  of  the  highwaymen,  and  that  I  was 
to  come  off  by  it  from  the  sentence  of  trans- 
portation. 

They  heard  of  it,  and  imw'"  ■''•''  —■  '  •-'^  ^nd 
desired  to  sec  this  Mrs  Flai '  im 

so  well  and  was  to  be  an  rv  i!;cn, 

and  accordingly  I  hart  leave  given  lo  go  lo  him 


1  dreated  tnytetf  up  u  well  u  Die  best  clothei 
that  1  •ufTcrcd  myself  ever  to  appear  in  there 
would  allow  me,  and  went  to  the  pTc»»-yard,but 
had  for  some  time  a  lio^d  over  my  fac-e.  He  siiid 
little  to  ino  at  first,  but  asked  me  if  I  knew  him. 
I  told  him,  "  Yes,  very  well  •"  but  ns  I  concealed 
my  face,  so  I  counterfeited  iny  voic;,  that  he 
had  not  the  leaat  guess  at  who  I  was. 

He  asked  nic  where  I  had  seen  hint;  I  told  biin 
between  Dunstable  and  Brickiil ;  but  turning  to 
the  keeper  that  stuod  by,  I  asked  bim  if  I  mi^ht 
be  admitted  to  talk  with  him  aluno.  *'  Yes, 
jrea,  as  much  as  J  pleased,"  and  so  very  dviiiy 
withdrew. 

As  soon  as  be  was  gone,  and  I  had  shut  the  door, 
I  threw  off  my  hood,  and  bursting  out  into  fears, 
"  My  dear,"  says  I,  "  do  you  nut  LnoHr  me  ?  " 

He  turned  pale  and  stood  speechless,  like  one 
thunder-struck,  and  not  able  to  eonquer  the  sur. 
prise,  said  no  moro  but  thi.*,  "  Let  mo  sit  down  ;" 
and  sitting:  down  by  a  tabTc.  he  laid  his  elbow 
upon  it,  und  leaning  his  liejid  on  his  hand,  fixed 
kis  eyes  on  the  ground  as  one  stupiiL 

I  cried  so  vehemently  on  the  other  hand,  that 
it  was  a  good  while  ere  I  could  spcuk  any  more  ; 
bat  flficr  I  had  piven  Kome  vent  to  ray  pas«)on 
by  tear;,  I  repeated  the  same  words,  "  Aly  dear, 
do  you  not  know  mc?" 

At  which  he  answerwl  "  Yes,"  and  said  no 
more  a  good  while. 

After  some  time  continuing  in  the  surpiisc,  as 
above,  he  cast  up  hts  eyes  towards  me  and  said, 
"  How  could  you  be  so  cruel?" 

I  did  not  readily  understand  what  he  meant ;  and 
I  answered,  ■'  How  can  you  i;all  me  cruel?  What 
have  1  been  cruel  to  you  ju  ?" 

"  To  conic  lo  mc,"  says  ho,  "  in  such  a  place  as 
this,  is  (t  not  to  insult  me?  I  huve  not  robbed 
jou,  at  least  not  on  the  highway." 

I  perceived  by  this  that  he  knew  nothiiiKofthc 
miserable  circumstances  I  wat  in,  and  thought 
that,  having  got  some  intelliKenre  of  hm  beiu^ 
(here,  I  had  come  to  upbraid  him  with  hislcaviug 
me :  but  I  had  too  much  to  &ay  to  him  lo  tjo  af- 
fronted, and  told  him  iu  a  few  words,  tlmt  1  ivus 
far  from  coming  to  insult  him,  but  at  best  i  ciuiic 
to  condole  mutually:  that  he  would  Im;  easily  sa- 
tisfied that  1  had  no  such  view,  when  1  should 
tell  him  that  ray  coodilioo  was  worse  thanhi»,  and 
that  many  ways. 

He  looked  a  little  conc^;med  at  the  general  ex- 
pression of  my  condition  bt-inff  worse  than  his : 
but  with  a  kind  of  smile,  looked  a  little  wildly, 
and  said.  "  How  can  that  be  ?  NVhen  you  see  mc 
fettered,  and  in  Newgate,  nndtwoof  my  coui|ia- 
nions  executed  already,  can  you  say  your  condi- 
tion is  worse  than  mine  ?" 

'*  Come,  my  dear,"  says  1 ;  "  we  have  a  long 
piece  of  work  to  do,  if  I  should  begin  to  relate, 
or  you  to  bear,  my  unfortunate  history  :  but  if 
you  arc  disposed  to  bear  it,  you  will  »ooa  con- 
clude with  mo  that  my  coudition  is  wortie  than 
ycurs." 

"  How  is  that  possible,"  says  he  again,  "  when 

expect  to  be  cost  for  my  life  the  very  next  se^- 
sioos?" 

"  Yes,"  says  T,  "it  is  very  possible;  when  I  shall 
tell  you  that  I  have  been  cast  for  my  life  three 
sessions  ago,  and  am  now  under  sentence  of  death. 
Is  not  my  case  worse  than  yours  ?" 


Then  Indeed  he  stood  silent  »g»ia,  Hk*  m  1 
.<itruck  dumb,  aud  aAer  a  little  while  hesUrtsm 
"  Unhappy  couple  I"  says  he,  "bow can  lliiiai 
possible?" 

1  took  him  by  the  hand.  "^  Come,  w;  detr.'id  I 
I,  "  sit  down,  and  let  us  compare  our  sornwi  I 
am  a  prisoner  in  this  very  housi?.  and  io  aasik 
worse  circumstance  than   you,  and  yMi  *d|sj 
satisfied  I  do  not  come  to  insult  you,  wh« 
you  the  particulars,"  And  with  this  we  sati 
together,  and  1  told  him  so  much  of  my  ( 
I  thought  was  conveuiont,  bringing  it  at  lattuj 
my  beiug  reduced  to  grual    poverty,  and 
seiitiiig  myself  as  fallen  into  kouie  comp 
led  mc  to  relievo  my  distresses  t.T  a.  yrix\ 
had  been  utterly  unacquainted  \' 
making  on  attempt  at  a  trodesii 
seized    upon   for  having   been    mn    jut: 
door,    the    miiid-servaiit  pulling  me   iii ; 
neilluT  llail   broke  any    lock,  ur   token 
away,  ond  notwithstanding  thai,  1  was 
in   guilty  and    sentenced   to  die ;    litit  ih 
judges  having  been  made  sen^: 
ship  of  my  circumstances,  haul  ' 
remit  the  sentence,  upon  my  i-oiiiccii.ux  Itl 
transported. 

I  told  him  I  fared  worse  for  being  taken  j 
prison  for  one  Moll  Flanders,  who  was  a 
successful  thief,  that  all  of  them  had  h« 
but  none  of  them  had  ever  seen.      But 
he   know  well,    was    nunc  of  my  nMinr ; 
placed  all  to  the  account  of  nr.     " 
that  under  this   nante  I  was  di-  - 
otFcndir,  though  this  was  tin-  i^^ 
ever  known  of  mc.     I  gav  > 
account  of  things  that   h.'" 
saw  him  ;  but  I  tolil  him  I  h^  M.«4i  biia  i 
might  think  I  iiail,  aud  then  gave  him  aai 
how  I  had  seen  him  at  Bricki'l     '' ' 
he  was  pursued,  end  how  by  k  . 
that  I  knew  him.  and  that  ho  » 

i;onil<-m.in.  one  Mr ,  the    I 

stripped,  and  the  highcon%tiiblc 

'      He  listened  mo^t  attoin 
.md  smik'd  at  most  of  llv<' 
of  then)  putty  mailers,  and  mu 
he  had  been  at  the  head  of;  biii. 
the  ktory  of    Little  Drickill,  li. 
"  And  was  it  you,  my  desr."  said  he,  "tb 
the  che<k  to  the  mob  that  was  itt  ''Ur  kr 
at    Hricklll?'— "  Ve&."  said    I. 
di-ed;  and  then  I  told  him  the  i 
I  had  observed  of  him   I  her*. 
said  he.  "it  was  you  that  sat r 
tiine,  und  I  am  glad  1  owe  my 
wjll  pay  the  debt  to  you  now.  a4Hi  111  tirw^t 
from  iho  present  eonditioo  you  arte  in,  or  IJ 

!die  in  the  niiempl.* 

I  told  him  by  no  means;  it  ««■  a 
groat,  not  worth  his  runnin  -  •'  -   '  -r.ir»l( 
tor  a  life  not  worth  his  It  < 

mailer  for  that,"  he  said  -.  '  Te  we 

the  world  to  him ;  a  life  that  had  gin*  Mi*' 
new  life ;  for,"  says  he,  ••  1  was  iwi<*  b  i*^j 
dangtT  of  being  taken,  but  that  tim*,  lilt  t 
minute  whun  I  was  taken."      Indeed  h*l 
hi.s  duiu-er  then  Iny  in  ]\ii  i-  '•  • :  ■ '  he 
becu   pursued  that  way  ;  .d 

from   Hockly  quite  anotlji.  :  had  < 

over  the  Inclosed  country   iiitu   limkill.  v^' 
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rood,  utd  nrerc  fur«  tticy  had  not  been  wen 
inybody. 

fc«rc  he  (rave  n  long  hMtory  of  Ins  lifi?,  which 
trould  make  a  x-ery  *tran;jo  histr>ry,  nnd 
initeljr  divcrtini^.  He  told  ine  lie  tonk  to  the 
I  about  twelve  years  before  he  inarncd  me  ; 
the  woraan  which  called  him  bmther  was 
TMHjf  his  sister,  or  nny  kin  t"  liini,  l>»it  one 
tMlerifrcd  to  their  panp,  and  who,  keeping' 
Mapondeuce  with  thcin,  lived  nlwnys  in  town, 
Ibg  good  «torc  of  ncquaiiitmcc ;  thyt  she 
k  them  perfect  inielligeocc  of  persons  goin^ 
of  town,  and  that  they  had  made  several 
i  booficj  by  her  correspondence  ;  that  she 
Bgtit  she  had  Ried  n  fortune  for  him  when 
brooghi  me  to  him,  but  happened  to  be  «1(5- 
ppointcd,  whieh  he  renlly  could  not  binmc  hor 
»,  ThAt  if  it  hud  been' his  pood  luck  that  I 
had  the  estate,  which  she  was  infnrmcd  I 
ho  had  rMolvcd  to  leave  off  the  road,  nnd 
A  retired  sober  life,  but  never  to  oppear  in 
Ilio  till  some  general  pardon  had  been  pnsscd, 
(III  be  could  for  money  have  got  his  name 
tome  particular  pardon,  thot  so  he  mi^hi 
been  perfectly  easy,  but  that  ns  it  had 
ired  otherwise  he  was  Dblit;cd  to  put  off  his  i 
fipa^?,  and  take  up  the  old  trade  Qn^ain, 
lo  ga*o  nic  a  lonj  nccoimt  of  some  of  his 
ures,  and  particularly  one  when  he  robl.pd 
West  Chester  couches,  near  LichBetd,  when 
>t  a  very  great  booty  j  and  after  that,  how 
ibbcd  fire  p-aziers  in  the  AVc^sf.  going:  lo 
fcrd  fair,  m  Wiltshire,  lo  buy  sheep;  ho  told 
"ic  got  so  much  money  on  those  two  occn- 
>  that  if  ho  had  known  where  to  have  found 
kb«s  would  certainly  have  embraced  my  pro- 
of goins;  with  me  to  Virginia,  or  to  have 
led  In  a  plantation  on  sonic  other  parts  of  the 
iifh  coltmies  in  America. 
e  told  me  he  wrote  two  or  three  letters  to 
directed  nccordioi;  to  my  order,  but  heard 
line  from  me.  This  I  indeed  knew  to  ho 
;  but  the  letters  coming  to  my  hand  in  the 
of  my  latter  husband,  I  could  do  nothing  in 
led  therefore  chose  to  ^vc  no  answer,  that 

mijtht  rather  believe  they  hcd  miscarried, 
tting  thus  disappointed,  he  sitid,  he  carried 
Itie  wliole  tnide  ever  since  ;  though  when  he 
t^t'en  so  much  money,  he  said,  he  did  not 
ypuch  desperate  risks  as  he  did  before.  Then 
iV«  me  some  account  of  several  hard  and 
^rate  encounters  nhich  he  had  with  gi-nlle- 
I  on  the  road,  who  purted  loo  hardly  with 
ir  money,  and  showed  rac  some  wounds  ho 
received  ;  and  he  had  one  or  two  terrible 
B)d«  indL-^d.  p.Lrticularly  one  by  a  pistol  bullet, 
^1  broke  his  arm,  and  another  with  a  sword. 
Bh  run  him  quite  through  the  IkhIv,  but  that 
Dg  his  vitals  he  was  cured  again.  Ooo  of 
Dinrades  having;  kept  with  him  so  faithfully 
■u  friendly  as  that  he  assiste<l  him  in  riding 
eighty  miles  before  his  arm  was  set,  and 
I  got  a  surf^con  in  a  rnnsidcrablo  city,  remote 
the  place  where  it  was  done,  pretendin;? 
were  gentlemen  travelUnf;  towards  Carlisle  ; 
tbfjr  had  been  ottaokcd  on  the  road  by 
tntyvauB,  and  that  one  of  them  had  shot  hhn 
B  arm. 

lis  he  E<iid  his  friend  nianA^en  so  well  that 
were  not  suspected,  but  lay  feliU  till  he  was 


enrcd.  He  ga*e  mo  alto  so  many  dittlnct  ac- 
coiiuts  of  his  .-idvenlurcs  that  it  is  with  ^eat  re- 
luctance that  I  decline  the  relating  them.  But 
this  is  my  own  sf  orv,  not  his. 

1  then  incinirc'l  into  the  circumstances  of  his 
present  eusc  at  that  titnp,  and  what  it  wns  he 
expected  when  he  came  to  bo  tried  ;  he  told  mo 
that  they  had  no  evidence  against  him,  or  but 
»ery  little,  for  that  of  the  three  robberies  which 
they  were  all  charged  with  it  was  his  good  for- 
tinie  that  he  tvas  but  in  one  of  them,  and  that 
there  was  but  one  witness  to  be  had  for  that  fact, 
which  w.^s  not  snfRcient ;  but  that  it  was  ex- 
peeled  seine  other  would  come  in  against  him; 
that  he  thought,  indeed,  when  he  first  saw  nie,  1 
had  been  one  that  came  of  that  errand;  but  that 
if  nobody  camiJ  in  against  him  he  hopc<l  hn 
should  be  cleared  ;  that  he  had  had  some  ititi- 
malion  that  if  he  would  submit  lo  fransjiort 
himself  he  mfj^dit  be  admitted  to  it  without  a 
trial,  but  that  he  could  not  think  of  ir  with  any 
temper,  and  ihoueht  he  could  much  ca.*ter  sub- 
mit  to  be  hanged. 

I  lilamed  him  for  that,  nnd  told  him  I  blamed 
him  on  two  accounts ;  first,  because,  if  he  was 
transported,  there  might  be  an  hundred  ways 
for  him,  that  was  a  gentleman,  nnd  n  bold  enter- 
prising  man,  to  find  ids  way  back  ajnin,  and  per- 
haps  some  wn}.s  nnd  means  to  eomo  back 
before  he  went.  He  smiled  at  that  part,  and 
said  he  should  like  the  last  the  best  of  iht  Iwo, 
for  he  had  a  kind  of  horror  up'm  his  ntind  at  his 
bein.q^  sent  over  to  the  plantations,  as  the  Ro- 
maus  sent  condemned  slaves  to  work  in  tho 
mines ;  thnt  he  thouirht  the  pussas^c  into  another 
state,  let  it  be  what  it  would,  much  more  toler- 
able at  the  (iiiUows,  and  that  this  wiis  the  gene 
rid  notion  of  all  the  gentli^men  who  were  driven 
by  the  exigence  of  their  fortunes  to  take  the 
road  ;  that  at  the  plncc  of  execution  there  was 
at  least  an  end  of  all  the  miseries  of  the  pn-scnt 
Plate  i  and,  as  for  what  was  to  follow,  n  manw**, 
ict  his  opinion,  as  likely  to  repent  sincerely  in  thn 
last  fortnight  of  his  life  under  the  pressures  nml 
agonies  of  a  jail,  and  the  condemned  hole,  ns  ho 
would  ever  be  io  the  woods  nnd  wilderness  of 
America  ;  that  scrvjtn'lc  nnd  hard  labour  were 
things  gentlemen  rotild  never  stoop  to ;  that  it 
wns  but  the  wiiy  to  force  them  to  be  their  own 
cxeeutionem  afterwards,  which  was  much  worse; 
and  that  therefore  he  could  not  have  any  pa- 
tience when  he  did  but  think  of  being  tmns- 
ported. 

I  used  the  utmost  of  my  endeavour  fo  persumle 
him,  and  joined  that  known  wumim's  rlietnrfe  fo 
it — I  mean  thnt  of  tears.  I  told  hint  the  infamy 
of  a  public  execution  was  certainly  a  preater 
pressure  upon  the  spirits  of  a  gentleman  than  all 
the  roorttflcations  that  hccould  meet  with  abroad 
could  bo ;  that  he  h.id  at  least  in  the  other  a 
chanco  for  his  life,  whereas  hero  he  had  none  at 
all ;  thot  It  was  the  easiest  thin;;  in  the  world  for 
him  to  mannj^>  the  captain  of  the  ship,  who  were, 
generally  speaking,  men  of  i;ood  humour,  and 
somi*  srailanir)';  and  a  small  matter  of  conduct, 
especially  if  there  was  any  money  to  bo  had, 
would  make  way  for  him  to  buy  himself  off,  whea 
he  name  to  Virpinin. 

He  looked  wishfully  at  me,  and  1  thou);ht  t 
guessed  at  what  he  meant,  that  is  to  say,  tiiat  he 


i 
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tioil  DO  money ,  but  I  was  miitakeo,  hit  meaning 
(vus  another  way. 

"  You  hinted  just  now,  my  <loar,"  suid  he, 
"  ibiit  ihiTc  might  lie  a  way  of  coming  back  be- 
(ojv  I  went;  by  which  I  undcrilund  you,  thut  it 
tuighl  be  poKsible  to  buy  it  ofT  here.  I  hud 
Mlhcr  (five  *J00i.  to  prevent  goidR,  than  1001.  to 
bu  set  alUbcrty  wlitn  I  cuinu  there." 

"  That  is,  my  dear,"  said  I,  '  because  you  do 
not  know  llic  tiluce  m  I  do." 

"Thut  may  be,"  *md  he,  "  and  yet  I  believe,  as 
well  OS  you  kiiuw  it,  you  would  do  the  tame,  un- 
Ws  it  is  becau»e,  oi  you  told  me,  you  liave  a 
iiiblUcr  thvie." 

I  told  him  as  to  my  mother  ihe  must  be  dead 
luany  )curs  before:  and  a^  for  my  other  rela- 
tion* thut  1  might  hiive  there,  I  kaev  them  not 
That  since  my  miifoitunc*  had  reduced  me  to 
the  coudition  I  liad  becu  in  fur  soiuc  yeorg,  I  had 
not  kopt  up  any  correnponileace  wiili  Ihera,  and 
thut  lie  ivould  ca«iiy  believe  1  should  find  but  a 
cold  reception  fmm  them  if  I  should  be  put  to 
make  my  first  visit  in  the  condition  of  a  trana- 
ported  felou;  that,  therefore,  if  1  went  thither,  I 
resolved  uot  lu  sec  them,  but  that  I  bod  many 
viuv\i>  in  going  there,  which  took  off  all  the  un- 
easy part  of  it ;  uiid  if  lie  fuund  liimself  obliged 
(o  go  also,  I  fchould  easily  irutruct  him  bow  to 
manage  liimscif  so  as  never  to  gQ  a  servuut  at 
all,  especially  since  I  (bund  he  was  not  destitute 
of  money,  which  was  the  only  friend  in  such  a 
condition.  Ho  smiled,  and  ^aid  he  did  not  tcli 
me  he  had  money.  1  took  him  up  short,  and 
told  him  1  hoped  he  did  not  undcratond  by  my 
tpcHkinjr  that  I  should  expect  any  supply  from 
him  if  he  had  money  :  that  on  the  other  hand, 
though  I  had  uot  a  great  deal,  yet  I  did  not 
want,  and  while  I  had  any  I  would  rather  add 
to  liiui  than  weaken  him,  seeing  whatever  he  had 
I  ktiew  in  the  case  of  transportation  be  would 
have  occasion  for  it  all. 

lie  expressed  himself  in  a  most  tender  manner 
upon  that  head,  lie  told  nie  what  money  he 
bud  was  not  a  great  deal,  but  that  he  would 
never  hide  any  of  it  from  me  if  1  wanted  it,  and 
usurcd  me  he  did  not  speak  with  any  such 
apprehensions  ;  that  he  was  only  intent  upon 
what  I  hud  hinted  to  him ;  that  here  he  knew 
what  to  do,  but  there  he  should  be  the  most 
helpless  wretch  alive. 

I  told  him  he  frig-hted  and  terrified  himself 
with  that  which  bad  no  terror  in  it ;  that  if  kie 
ha>l  money,  aa  I  was  glad  to  hoar  he  had,  he 
might  not  only  avoid  the  servitude  supposed  to 
be  the  c^nscquunue  of  transportation,  out  begin 
the  world  upon  u  new  foundation,  and  that  such 
a  one  as  he  could  not  fail  of  success  iu,  with  but 
tho  common  application  usual  in  such  cases  -, 
that  be  could  not  but  vail  to  mind  that  it  waa 
wimt  I  hud  recommended  to  him  many  yean 
tielore,  and  had  proposed  it  Cor  our  mutual  sub- 
sisltuii'c,  and  restoring  our  fortunes  in  the  world  ; 
and  1  would  tell  him  now,  that  to  convince  him 
both  of  the  certainty  of  it,  and  of  beini^  fully  uc- 
i)uaintcd  of  the  mutbad,  and  nlso  fully  satisfied 
in  Uii:  probability  uf  success,  he  should  first  see 
1140  deliver  roystOf  from  the  neccssily  of  going 
i)\(T  at  all,  and  then  that  I  would  go  with  him 
iViily  and  of  my  own  choice,  ond  perhaps  carry 
i:uou(;h  with   ine  to  satisfy  him   that  I  did  not 


ofTer  it  for  wont  of  being  able  to  live  without 
assistance  from  him  ;  but  that  I  thought  our 
mutual  misfortunes  had  becu  such  us  were  sofli. 
cicnl  to  reconcile  us  both  to  quittin-^  th;>  part  if 
the  wuild,  and  living  where  J 
us  Milh  wImt  wixi  past,  or  >. 
of  n  |)ris.on,  and  without  U.' 
dcmnod  hole  to  drive  us  tu  ii  . 
look  buck  on  nil  our  past  ili^isi^ 
satisfaction,  whon  we  should  coixuU-r  ilioi  our 
enemies  should  entirely  forget  u»,  mi'.l  ilut  »» 
should  live  as  new  people  in  a  uc»  ii<l} 

having  anything  to  say  to  us,  or 

I   pressed    ihi«   i.. ......  tn  bini   ......   i^-   ..lioy 

arguments,  ami  .A  his  own  passioo^le 

objections  so  cii  I  ,it  he  embraced  »», 

and  told  me  thai  I  itvuXnii  bim  wilb  auch  tin- 
cerity  and  affection  as  overcome  him,  ihit  bf 
would  lake  my  odiice,  and  '  '  -ub- 

mit  to  his  fate,  in  hope  of  I  '  al 

my  assistance,  oiidof  so  fait: ,ik 

Bucb  a  companion  in  his  misery  :  .  u^ 

me  in  mind  of  what   I  had  ni<  i  mm-c, 

namely,  that  there  might  be  snuic  v^^f 
ofl* before  he  went,  and  that  it  mi^U:  Ih; 
to  avoid  going  at  all,  which  he  said  m 
much  better.  I  told  him  he  should  se«,  and  6e 
fully  satisfied  that  1  would  do  my  utmoM  hi  thst 
part  too,  and  if  it  did  not  auccecd.  yd  that  I 
would  make  good  the  rest. 

We  parted,  after  thi«  long  eonferencr.  vitk 
such  testimonies  of  kindness  and  affection  t>  I 
thought  were  equal  if  not  superior  to  that  it  W 
parting  at  Dunstable.  And  now  I  mw  nm 
plainly  than  before  the  reason  x^hy  he  dedbid 
coming  at  that  time  any  farther  with  me  towiMb 
London  than  bunstablc,  and  why  when  M 
ported  there  he  told  mc  it  waa  not  eonvMiMt 
for  him  (o  come  any  farther  towards  Loadn^tf 
be  would  utticrnise  have  done. 

1  have  observed  that  the  account  of  hit 
would  have  been  made  a  much  more  plcasi 
tory  than  this  of  mine  :  and  indeed  nothing 
was  more  strange  than  this  part,  vii.  that ' 
uurried  un    that    desperate   trade   fuli-Avi 
twenty  year&,  and  had  never  been  taken 
success  he  had   met  with  bad   been  •'''  '   * 
common,  and  such,  tlkat  sometimes  tir 
handsomely  and  retired  in  one  place  f  •: 
two  at  a  time,  keeping  himself  and  .< 
vant  to  wait  on  hitn,  and  bos  often  Mt  .. 
fee  li  I  heard  the  very  people  utini 

bad  '  accounts  of  their  beiflg  rti 

ami  L.   .1.,   ,  .,.^cs  and  oircumsuinovs  ••  tii* 
could  easily  renieuiber  that  it  was  the  isnir. 

In   this  manner  it  Boems  he   IjSihI  mut  V 
pool  at  the  time  he  unluckily  n 
fortune.     Had  1  been  the  fortm, 
verily  believe,  ashe  s.^  '     ' 
ken  up  and  Jived  hori' 

Me  had,  with  the  r 

good  luck   not  to   be  actually 
when  the  robbery   was  done   u       < 
committed   for ;    and   so   none   ui    Lht>   \m\ 
robbed  could  swear  to  him,  or   had  aiiill 
charge  upon  him  ;  bti'   ' 
with  the  goug,  one 
swore  home  to  liim  ; 
otliers  come  in  accor. 
had  made,  so  that  ili. 
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him,  and  for  that  rea^oq  ho  was  kept  in 

tver,  the  ofTer  which  was  tnaile  to  him  of 
Dg  him  to  transportation  tvas  made,  ns  I 
ood,  upon  the  intcrce.<»!on  of  some  great 
who  prewed  him  hard  to  accept  of  it  bc- 
ria! ;  an<i  indeed,  as  ho  kiiuw  lliere  were 
that  might  come  in  against  liini,  I  thought 
)d  was  in  the  rijzfht,  and  I  kj-  at  him  night 
f  to  delay  it  no  longer, 
xt,  with  much  dtinculty,  he  g-ave  hit  con- 
id  as  he  was  not  therefore  admitted  lo 
Hation  in  court,  and  on  hit  petition  lu  I 
'  he  found  himself  under  a  difliculty  lo 
mbarKing  himself,  as  I  had  Mid  he  might 
me;  his  great  friend,  who  was  his  inier- 
br  the  favour  of  that  g^rant,  having  given 
r  for  him  that  he  thould  trant|x>rt  himicif, 
t  return  within  the  term, 
hardship  bruke  nil  my  measure*,  for  the 
took  afterward*  for  my  own  deliverance 
ercby  rendered  wholly  inclTectual.  unless 
I  abandon  him,  and  let  him  go  to  Ame- 

himiclf;  than  which  he  protested  he 
much  rather  venture,  although  lie  was 
to  go  directly  to  the  gallons. 
it  now  return  to  my  own  case.  The  time 
.,., .  »'<n..j)r)rtcd  according  to  my  sentence 
My  governess  who  continued 
111  tried  to  obtain  a  pardon,  but 

not  bti  done  unles.^  with  nn  expense  too 
JT  my  purse  ;  considering  that  to  be  left 
:nd  empty,  unless  I  had  resolved  lo  return 
lid  triide  again,  hod  been  worse  than  my 
rtatinu,  because  there  T  knew  I  could  live, 
(ould  not.  TTie  good  minister  stood  very 
1  another  account  to  prevent  my  being 
rted  also  ;  hut  he  was  nnswcred,  that  in- 
f  life  had  been  given  me  at  his  first  soli- 
s,  and  therefnre  he  ought  lo  ask  no  more. 
I  sensibly  grieved  at  my  going,  because,  as 
.  he  feared  I  thoutd  lose  the  good  impres- 
hifh  a  prospect  of  death  had  at  first  made 
uid  which  were  since  increased  by  hia 
ions ;  and  the  pious  genllemao  was 
iDgrljr   concerned   about  mc  ou  that  oc- 

he  other  hand,  I  really  was  not  so  solicil- 
lut  it,  as  I  was  before,  but  I  industriously 
ed  my  reasons  for  It  f^om  th<y  minister, 

the  la;t  he  did  not  know  but  ihrtt  I  went 
c  utmost  relm  lance  and  affliciinn. 
LI  tn  the  month  of  February  that  I  was, 
ven  other  convicts,  a^  they  called  us,  de- 
to  a  merchant  that  traded  to  Virginia,  on 
I  ship,  riding,  ns  they  called  it,  in  Dept- 
kch.  The  ufflcor  of  ths  prison  delivered 
oard,  and  the  master  of  the  vessel  gave  a 
(re  for  us. 

Wen  for  that  night  clapped  under  hatches, 
pt  tn  clos<',  that  I  thought  I  should  have 
olTocated  for  want  of  air,  and  the  next 
p  the  ship  weighed,  and  fell  down  the  ri- 
t  place  they  call  Bughy's  Hole  ;  which  was 
IS  th'-v  tnid  us,  by  the  agreement  of  the 
'I  opportunity  of  cscaMi  should 
llowever,  when  l  lie  snip  came 
...  ;   .inchor,   we  were  allowed  more 

and  particularly  were  permitted  to  come 
U^  deck,  but  not  upon  the  quarter  deck. 


that  being  kept  particularly  for  the  captain,  ittad 
fur  piiMcngcrs, 

WlMin  by  the  noiso  of  the  men  over  my  head, 
and  the  motion  of  the  ship.  I  perceived  ihaf  thw 
were  under  soil,  t  was  ut  finst  greatly  surprised, 
feuring  ac  should  go  away  directly,  and  that  our 
friends  would  not  b«  Admitted  to  see  u.^  unymnrv  ; 
but  I  w«(  eaqr  soon  after  when  I  found  they  had 
come  to  anchor  again,  and  soon  after  that  we  li.kd 
notice  given  by  some  of  the  men  where  we  ucre, 
that  the  nest  morning  we  should  hove  the  liber- 
ty to  come  upon  dock,  and  to  have  our  frionda 
come  and  sec  us,  if  we  had  any.  • 

All  that  night  I  lay  upon  the  hard  boards  of 
the  deck,  as  (hu  other  prisoners  did,  but  we  after- 
wards  had  the  liberty  uf  little  cabins  for  such  of 
us  as  hod  any  bedding  >o  lay  in  them ;  and  room 
to  slow  any  box  or  trunk  for  clothes  and  linen,  if 
we  had  it,  (svliich  might  well  be  piii  in)  for  some 
of  thuro  hod  neither  shirt  or  shift,  or  a  rag  of 
linen  or  woollen,  btit  what  waa  on  their  bucks,  or 
a  fardiing  of  money  to  help  tbemscivi<. ;  rttid  yet 
t  did  not  tind  but  they  fared  well  enou;j;h  in  the 
ship,  especially  the  women,  who  got  money  of 
the  Seamen  for  washing  their  clothes  sulTiciont  to 
purchase  any  common  thing*  timt  they  wanted. 

Wtten  the  next  morning  we  had  iibtirty  to  oomc 
upon  the  deck,  I  a»kinl  one  of  the  olhcers  of  the 
ship  whether  1  might  not  have  tin;  liberty  lo 
send  a  letter  on  shore,  to  let  mx  friends  know 
where  the  s^ip  lay,  and  to  gel  some  neeeisury 
things  sent  to  mc.  I'his  was,  it  si>ems,  the  boat- 
swain, a  very  ci\ii,  courteous  sort  of  n  man,  who 
tnid  mc  I  shuuld  have  that  or  any  otticr  liberty 
Ihiit  I  desired,  that  he  could  allow  mc  with  snfely. 
I  (old  him  1  desired  no  other ;  and  he  unttwcrud 
that  the  ship's  boat  would  go  up  to  Loudon  I  ho 
next  tide,  and  be  would  order  uiy  Id  tor  Co  bi' 
carried. 

Accordingly,  whon  the  boat  went  off,  (he  btniU 
swain  riime  to  me,  and  told  me  the  boat  wa^ 
going  ofl',  and  (hat  he  went  in  it  himhelf,  and 
asked  me  if  my  letter  was  ready  ;  he  would  taiie 
care  of  it.  1  had  prepared  myself,  you  may  be 
sure,  pen,  ink,  nnd  paper  beforchan<l,  and  I  lind 
gotten  a  letter  ready  directed  to  my  governcKs, 
and  enclosed  nnotlu^r  for  my  felliiw-piisniu-r, 
which,  however,!  did  not  let  her  know  was  iii\  liiis- 
bnnd,  not  to  the  lu«t.  In  that  to  my  gn%eriiea!i 
1  let  her  know  where  the  ship  lay,  and  fircs^il 
her  earnestly  to  send  me  what  things  I  knew  she 
had  got  ready  for  me  for  my  voyage. 

WbcD  I  gave  the  bout>wain  (he  letter  I  gave 
him  a  shilling  with  it,  whi4.'h  I  told  bim  wn  for 
the  charge  of  a  mesKMigtr  nr  porter,  whicli  I  cu- 
tre.itiMl  him  (n  Hctui  tvith  (he  li'lter  .1«'  mhhi  as  he 
came  on  thore,  that  if  possible  I  mi):l)t  huvo  an  an- 
swer brougiit  buck  by  the  tuime  liaivd,  th.it  I  might 
know  what  wj»s  U'.omo  of  my  things,  "  For,  sir." 
say*  I,  "if  the  ship  should  go  away  before  I  have 
them  on  board,  1  am  undone." 

I  took  core,  when  1  gave  him  the  shilling,  to  let 
him  sec  that  I  had  a  Utile  better  fiiniiiur<-  aIhmH 
roe  than  tlic  ordinary  prisoners,  for  he  saw  that  I 
htul  a  purse,  nnd  in  it  a  pn-tty  deal  of  money,  nnil 
1  found  that  (he  very  sight  of  it  immeiliately  fur- 
nished me  with  ver)  diflerent  treatment  from  what 
I  should  oibtrwiae  have  met  with  in  the^llip; 
fur  though  ho  was  very  courteous  indeed  before, 
in  a  kiod  of  natural  compassion  to  me,  Uk  a  wo*- 


man  in  distrcs::,  vet  he  was  more  tban  ordinarily 
10  aftcrwunU,  and  procured  vac  lo  be  betlcr 
treated  in  the  (hip  than,  I  say,  I  might  otherwise 
have  been,  ns  rhnit  appear  in  its  place. 

Ho  vcr)'  honestly  hnd  my  letter  delivered  to 
my  ^vcrncM'»  own  hands,  nnd  brought  me  back 
an  answer  from  her  in  writing,  and  when  he  gavo 
tiMi  the  aniwcr  gave  me  the  ihilling  oj^in, 
"There,"  sny."  he,  "there's  your  shilling  ag'ain 
too,  for  I  dtlivrred  the  ktler  mviclf." 

I  could  not  tell  what  to  say,  f  was  so  surprised 
at  the  thing  ;  but  after  some  pause  I  said,  "  Sir, 
Tou  arti  ton  kind;  it  had  been  but  reasonable 
that  you  hnd  paid  yourself  conch>hire  then." 

"  No,  no, "  says  he,  "  I  am  overpaid.  What,  is 
the  (jentlcwomaD  your  sister?'' 

"  No  sir,"  said  1,  "she  is  no  relation  to  rac,  but 
she  is  a  dear  friend,  and  the  only  friend  1  have  in 
the  world." 

"  Well,"  soy»  he,  "  there  are  few  such  friends 
io  the  world.  Why,  sho  cries  after  vou  like  a 
child.'- 

"  Aye,"  s«ys  I  again,  •'  she  would  give  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  t  believe,  to  deliver  ine  from  this 
drciidful  condition  I  am  in." 

"  Would  she  so  ?"  says  he ;  "  for  half  the  rao^ 
ner,  I  believe,  I  could  put  you  in  a  way  how  to 
deliver  yourself."  But  this  he  spoko  softly  that 
nobody  could  hear, 

"  Alas!  sir,"  said  F,  "  but  then  that  raust  be 
luch  a  deliverance  as,  if  I  should  be  taken  again, 
would  cost  me  my  life." 

"  Nay,"  said  he,  "  if  you  were  once  out  of  the 
ship  you  must  look  to  yourself  afterwards,  that  1 . 
can  say  nothing  to  j"  so  we  dropped  the  discourse 
for  that  lime.  | 

In  the  mean  time  my  governess,  faithful  to  the  i 
teal  moment,  conveyed  my  letter  to  the  prison  to 
tny  husband,  and  got  aa  answer  to  it,  and  the 
nest  day  came  down  herself  to  the  ship,  bringing  i 
me  in  the  lirst  place  a  sea-bed,  as  t1u>y  call  it, 
and  all  its  furniture,  such  us  was  convenient,  but 
not  lo  let  the  people  think  it  was  extraordinary.  1. 
She  brought  with  her  a  sea-chest ;  that  is  a  chest  j 
such  as  arc  made  for  seamen,  with  all  the  con-  | 
veniences  in  it,  and  filled  with  everything  almost 
that  I  could  want ;  and  in  one  of  the  corners  of 
the  chest,  where  there  was  a  private  drawer,  was 
toy  bank  of  money,  that  is  to  say,  so  much  of  it 
U  I  had  resolved  to  carry  with  me  ;  for  I  ordered 
«  part  of  ray  stock  to  be  left  behinci  me  to  be  sent 
afterwards  in  such  goods  at  I  should  want  when 
I  came  to  settle ;  for  money  hi  that  country  is 
not  of  much  use  where  all  things  are  bought  fur 
tobacco,  much  more  it  is  a  great  loss  to  carry  it  | 
from  hence. 

Bat  my  cose  waa  particular;  it  was  by  noi 
means  proper  to  me  to  go  tliither  without  money 
or  ffoods,  and  for  a  poor  convict  (h.\t  was  to  be 
iokI  b»  soon  as  I  came  on  shore,  to  carry  with 
mc  a  cargo  of  qoods  would  be  to  have  notice  fa- 
ken  of  it,  and  perhaps  to  have  them  feired  by  the 
public  ;  so  I  took  part  of  my  stock  with  me  thus, 
and  left  the  other  part  with  my  governess. 

My  governess  now  brought  mc  a  great  many 
other  thingn,  but  it  was  not  proper  for  mc  to  look 
too  well  provided  in  the  ship  till  I  knew  what  kind 
of  a  cnptiiin  wo  should  have.  When  she  came  into 
the  ship,  I  thought  she  would  have  died  indeed,  her 
heart  sunk  at  the  »ight  of  me,  and  at  the  thoughts 


of  parting  with  me  (n  thai  cooditioa,  1 

to  intolerably  I  could  not  for  ft  loog  tbwl 

any  talk  with  her. 

I  took  that  time  to  read  my  Tenow-nnMnrri 
letter,  which  however  greatly  pcrjdcxed  vu.  i\: 
told  mc  lie  was  determined  to  go,  but  foqni  j 
would    be  impossible  for  him   to  be  ' 
time   enough  for  going  in  the  katn<' 
which  wos  mora  than  all,  he  hr^.i. 
whether  they  would  give  him  !>• 
ship  he  pleased,  though  he  did  i' 
port  himself;  but  that  they  would  iK<:  Uua  \-i  , 
on  board  such  a  ship  as  they  ahouM  dirrcL.  at, 
that  he  would  be  charged  upon  the  cjpiaii  • 
other  convict  prisoners  were  ;   to  that  hi  l»^ 
tube  in  despair  of  seeing  me  till  '■"'  .  mnr  tn  \,r.  I 
ginia,  which  made  him  almost  '.' 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  1  sIm 
any  accident  of  the  sea,  or  of  morulity  tl^    ' 
take  me  away,  be  should   be  the  moit  on  <« 
creature  there  in  the  world. 

This  was  very  perplexing,   and  I  karw  out 
what  course  to  take.    I  told  my  govfcartt  ;  < 
story  of  the  boatswain,  and  she  was  tn  . 
with  me  to  treat  with  him  ;  but  I  lia<i  > 
it,   till  I  heard  whether  my  huaband.  ot  ht-" 
prisoner,  so  she  called  him,  could  b«  at  Sbnij  i> 
go  with  me  or  no.      At   lost    I  wa»  fortrd  t»>  It 
her  into  the  whole  matter,    exc«pl  only  ih»t  •> 
his  being  my  husband.      1  told  her  I  had  tT<u<>>  • 
positive  bargain  or  agreement  with  him  !/>;'>'' 
be  could  get  the  liberty  ofgoitiR  in  the  samr  v-^  > 
and  that  I  found  ho  bad  money. 

Tlien  I  read  a  long  lecture  to  hrr«f  at^ll 
proposed  to  do  when  I  came  there  s  Im*  «i 
could  pliiiit,  settle,  and  io  short,  gram  rkh  mity 
out  any  more  adventures ;  and,  as  ■  giMC  terr%, 
I  told  her  that  we  were  to  marry  «*  woa  ai  b* 
came  on  board. 

She  soon  agreed  chccrtully  to  nr  gobf  "If* 
she  heard  this,  and  she  made  it  bcr  buirincas b* 
that  time  to  get  him  out  of  the  prfMO  kk  list 
so  that  he  might  go  iu  the  mne  chip  wiiL  se. 
which  ot  last  was  brought  (o  poca.  thoujfh  *  I'^ 
great  difficulty,  and  not  without  all  t 
a  transported  prisoner  convict,  whi< 
was   not   ycf,    for   he   had  rot    be<ri    •    > 
which  was  a  great  mortification  to  bin        \ 
fate  was  now  determined,  and  »o  «•;■ 
board,  actually  bound  to  Virgini.i.    'o    ti.- 
cable  quality  of  transported  convi  i'   ■ 
be  lold  for  slaves,  I  for  five  jcart,  .•• 
bonds  and  occurity  not  to  rrtum  to  I 
more  as  long  oa   he   lived,  b«T•.l'l^ 
jei'ted  and  cast  down  ;  the  nioriiii> 
brought  on  board,  as  he    wn*, 
piqued  him  very  much,  since  it 
he  should  transport  himself,  an  ' 
go  OS  a  gentleman  at  liU.rty. 
not  ordered  to  be  sold  when  he 
were,  and  for  that  reason  he  w . 
for  his  passage  to  the  captain,  sv 
as  to  the  rest  he  was  as  much  ,;: 
what  to  do  with  himself,   or   with 
but  by  directions. 

In  thik  condition  I  lav  for  i.hrri>  «r««is  I 
ship,    not    knowing    wh«.tl)er   I  nhotitd 
huKband  with  tnc  or  nu  ,  ami  i!i     .  .'ttre 
solving  how,  or  in  what  maoner,  to 
honest   boatswain's   propoial,   whkk 
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[thought  a  Uttle  atrange  at  first.  At  the  end  of 
[Uii*  time  behold  my  husband  came  on  board  ;  he 
hooked  with  a  dejected,  angn*,  countenonuc;  hu 
(great  heart  <raa  swelled  vrith  rage  and  disdain  ; 
I  to  be  dragged  along  with  three  keepers  of  New. 

Ke,  and  put  on  board  like  a  convict,  when  he 
I  not  io  much  as  been  brought  to  a  trial.  He 
I  made  load  complaints  of  it  by  his  Triends,  for  it 
[(eems  he  had  some  interest ;  but  his  friends  got 
Iwrae  check  in  tlieir  application,  and  were  told 
Lite  bad  bad  favour  enough,  and  that  they  had 
ivtd  auch  accounts  of  him  since  the  Inst 
at  oS  hia  transportation,  that  he  ought  to 
ik  bimaelf  very  well  treated  that  he  wa*  not 
cuted  anew.  This  answer  quieted  him  at 
FoDce,  for  he  knew  too  much  what  might  have 
lliappencd,  and  what  ho  had  room  to  expect 
1  And  now  he  sanr  the  goodness  of  the  advico  to 
I  Kim.  which  prevailed  with  him  to  accept  of  the 
I  offer  of  a  voluntary  transportation ;  and  after  his 
lohagnn  at  these  hell-hounds,  as  he  called  them, 
|*ai  a  little  over,  he  looked  a  little  composed, 
Iblgiui  to  be  cheerful,  and  oi  I  was  telling  him 
r  glad  I  was  to  have  him  once  more  out  of  their 
Ihanda,  took  me  in  his  arms,  and  acknowledged 
ivilh  great  tenderneu  that  I  had  given  him  the 
[bot  advice  possible.  "  My  dear,"  lays  be  ,"thoa 
Ihast  twice  saved  my  life,  from  henceforward  it 
lAall  be  all  employed  for  you,  and  I  will  always 
[lake  your  advice." 

Our  tirst  business  was  to  compare  our  stock. 
I  He  was  very  honest  to  me,  and  told  mc  his  stock 
was  pretty  good  when  he  came  to  the  prison,  but 
[the  living  there  as  he  did  io  a  figure  like  a  gvn- 
>  ticnao,  and  which  was  ten  times  as  much,  the 
[■•king  of  friends,  and  soliciting  his  case,  had 
been  very  expensive  ;  and  in  a  word,  all  hia  stock 
that  he  hod  left  was  an  hundred  and  eight  pounds, 
I  which  he  had  about  him  ail  in  gold. 

I  gave  him  an  account  of  my  stock  as  fuith- 
'  liiUy,  that  is  to  say,  of  what  I  liad  taken  to  carry 
I  wilb  me;  for  I  was   resolved,  whatever   should 
bappen,  to  keep  what   I  had   left  with  my  go- 
to reserve,  that  in  case  t  should  die  what 
twith  me  waa  enough  to  give  him,  and  that 
^■ft  WIS  left  in  my  governess':^  hands  would  be 
"ter  own,  which  she  had  well  deserved  of  me 
,aideed. 

'  stork  which  I  had  with  me  was  two  bun- 
tand  forty-six  pounds,  some  odd  shilliogs ;  so 
fwo  hail  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  pounds 
l»t«rffcn  us.  But  a  worse  gotten  estate  wm 
wane  ever  put  together  to  begin  the  world  with. 
Our  greatest  misfortune  as  to  our  stock  was 
jhst  it  was  all  in  money,  which  every  one  knows 
•*  SB  unprofitable  cnrgo  to  be  carried  to  the  plan- 
J**I«*B8.  I  believe  hia  was  Tcally  nil  hu  had  left 
»  lH«  world,  as  he  told  me  it  was ;  but  I,  who 
■Wd  betwreen  ,«evcn  .ind  eight  hundred  pound.*  in 
•*«  bank  when  lhi«  disaster  befel  me,  and  who  had 
"•>*  "I  ilic  failhfullcst  friends  in  the  world  to 
itsnagi;  it  for  mc.  considering  she  was  a  woman 
1*^  no  mimncr  of  religious  principles,  had  still 
'"•^  lmn<lr<'d  pounds  loft  in  her  hand,  which  I 
'■'^•orvcd,  as  nbovo.  UesidcE,  I  had  some  very 
wuiililt.  things  with  me,  a*  particularly  two  gold 
•'ches,  some  small  pieces  of  plate,  and  some 
iiifk — ^"  '*"'"^"  goods.  With  this  fortune,  and 
"the  siniy-tirst  year  of  my  age,  I  launched  out 
"'"  a  Dcw  world,  as  I  may  call  it,  in  the  con- 


dition (as  to  what  appeared)  only  of  a  poor  nake«l 
convict,  ordered  to  be  transported  in  respite  from 
the  gallows ;  my  clothes  were  poor  and  mean,  but 
not  ragged  or  dirty,  and  none  knew  in  (ho  whole 
ship  that  I  had  anything  of  viiluc  about  me. 

However,  a»  I  hiid  a  great  mnny  good  clothes, 
and  linen  in  abundance,  which  I  had  ordered  tu 
be  packed  up  in  two  great  boxes,  I  had  them 
shipped  on  board,  not  as  my  goods,  but  as  con- 
signed to  my  real  name  in  Virginia  ,  and  had  tiic 
bdls  of  lading  signed  by  a  cjiptain  in  my  pocACC, 
and  in  these  boxes  was  my  plate  and  «vat<'heB, 
and  everything  of  value,  except  my  money,  which 
I  kept  by  Itself  in  a  private  drawer  in  my  chest, 
and  which  could  not  be  found,  or  opened  if  found, 
without  splitting  the  chest  to  pieces. 

The  ship  began  now  to  fill,  several  passengers 
came  on  board,  who  were  embarked  on  no 
criminal  account,  and  these  had  accommodations 
a&signed  them  in  the  great  cabin,  and  other  partd 
of  the  ship,  whereas  we,  as  convicts,  were  thrust 
down  below  I  know  not  where.  But  when  ray 
husband  came  on  board  I  spoke  to  the  boatawain 
ivho  had  so  early  given  me  hints  of  his  friendship 
in  carrying  my  letter ;  I  told  him  he  had  be- 
friended mc  in  many  things  and  I  had  not  made 
any  suitable  return  to  hira,  and  with  that  I  put 
a  guinea  into  his  hand.  I  told  him  that  tny 
husband  was  now  como  on  board,  that  though 
we  were  both  under  the  present  misfortunes,  yet 
we  bad  been  persons  of  a  different  character  from 
that  wretched  crew  that  we  came  with,  and 
desired  to  know  of  him  whether  the  captain 
might  not  be  moved  to  admit  us  to  some  conve- 
niences in  the  ship,  for  whidh  wc  would  mako 
hin)  what  satisfaction  he  pleased,  and  that  we 
would  gratify  him  for  his  pains  in  procuring  this 
for  us.  He  took  the  guinea,  as  I  could  see,  vvilh 
great  satisfaction,  and  assured  me  of  his  assiBt- 
aac«. 

Then  be  told  us  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  tho 
captain,  who  was  one  of  the  best  humoured  gen- 
tlemen in  tho  world,  would  bo  easily  brought  to 
accommodate  us  as  well  as  we  could  desire,  and 
to  make  n^o  easy  told  mc  he  would  go  up  the 
next  tide  on  purpose  to  speak  to  the  captain 
about  it. 

The  next  morning,  happening  to  sleep  a  little 
longer  than  ordinary,  when  I  got  up  and  began 
to  look  abroad,  I  saw  the  bon'.swain  among  the 
men  in  his  ordinary  business.  1  was  a  little 
melancholy  at  seeing  him  Iherr,  nnd  going  for- 
wards to  speak  to  him  ho  saw  mc,  and  came 
towards  me,  but  not  giving  him  lime  to  speak 
Grst,  I  said,  smiling,  •'  1  doubt,  sir,  you  have 
forgotten  us,  for  I  see  you  are  very  busy." 

He  returned  presently,  "  Come  along  with  mc, 
and  yon  shall  see;"  so  he  took  mc  into  the  great 
cabin,  and  there  sat  a  good  sort  of  a  gentleman 
'.vriting,  and  with  a  great  many  papers  before 
him. 

"  Here,"  says  the  boatswain  to  him  that  was 
writing,  "  is  the  gentlewoman  that  the  captain 
spoke  to  you  of,"  and  turning  to  mo  he  said,  "  t 
have  been  so  far  from  forgetting  your  business 
that  I  have  been  up  at  tho  captain's  house,  ond 
have  represented  faithfully  to  tho  captnin  nlint 
you  said  relating  to  your  being  furnished  niili 
better  convcnienco  for  yourself  and  your  hus- 
bind  ;  nnd  the  captain  has  sent  this  gentleman. 
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who  U  mate  of  the  glilp,  down  with  me,  on  pur- 
pose  to  show  you  everything,  und  to  accominn- 
datc  you  M\y  to  your  content,  and  bid  mc  assure 
you  that  you  shall  not  be  treated  like  what  yoii 
were  at  first  eipccted  to  be,  but  with  the  Mtnic 
respect  as  other  passen^ra  are  treated." 

The  male  then  spoke  to  me,  and  not  ginng  mc 
time  to  thank  the  boatswain  for  hia  kindness, 
confinmird  tihat  the  boatswain  had  said,  and 
added  that  it  was  the  cAploln's  deliffht  to  show 
himself  kind  and  charitable,  especially  to  those 
who  were  under  any  misfortunes,  and  with  that 
he  showed  roe  scveml  cabins  buflt  up,  some  In 
the  great  cabin,  and  some  partitioned  off,  o»t  of 
the  steerage,  but  opening  into  the  great  cabin  on 
purpose  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers,  and 
gave  me  leave  to  choose  where  I  would.  How- 
ever, I  chose  h  cttWn  which  opened  into  the 
stecTOge,  In  which  were  very  good  conveniences 
to  set  our  chest  and  boxes,  and  &  tabic  to  eat  on. 

The  mate  then  told  me  that  the  boatswain 
bad  given  so  good  a  character  of  me  and  of  my 
husband,  as  to  our  civil  behaviour,  that  he  had 
orders  to  tell  nle  that  we  should  cat  with  him, 
if  we  thniiglil  fit,  during  the  whole  voyage,  on 
the  common  terras  of  passengers  ;  that  we  might 
lay  in  some  fresh  provisions  if  we  pleased  ;  or  If 
not,  ho  should  lay  In  his  usual  store,  and  wo 
should  hare  share  with  him. 

This  was  very  reviving  news  to  me,  aflcr  so 
many  hardships  and  afflictions  as  1  had  p-nnc 
through  of  late.  I  thanked  him,  and  told  lilm 
the  captain  should  make  his  own  terms  with  us, 
•nd  asked  his  Ic^e  to  po  and  tell  my  husband 
of  if,  who  xtiii  not  twy  well,  and  was  not  yet  out 
of  hi*  cabin.  Accordingly  1  went,  and  my  Lus- 
band,  whose  spirits  were  still  so  much  sunk  v  ith 
the  indignity  (as  he  understood  it)  offered  him, 
thdt  he  was  seance  yet  himself,  was  so  revived 
wiih  the  account  I  gave  him  of  the  reception  wc 
wrro  likely  to  have  m  the  ship,  that  he  was  quite 
anotltcr  man,  and  new  vigour  and  courage  ap- 
neared  in  his  very  countenance.  So  true  Is  it 
that  thfl  greatest  of  spirits,  when  overwhelmed 
by  their  afflictions,  nre  subject  to  the  greatest 
dejections,  uud  ore  the  most  apt  to  despair  und 
give  ihemjclvcs  up. 

After  some  little  pause  to  recover  himself,  my 
husband  came  up  with  me,  and  gave  (he  mate 
thanks  for  the  kindness  which  he  had  expressed 
ttk  us,  iind  sopt  suitable  acknowledgment  by  him 
to  the  captain,  offerhig  to  pay  hitii  by  advance 
whatever  he  demanded  for  our  passage,  and  for 
the  conveniences  he  had  helped  us  io. 

Tho  male  told  him  the  captain  would  be  on 
board  iu  the  afternoon,  and  that  he  would  leave 
all  that  till  be  came.  Accordingly,  in  the  after- 
noon, the  captain  came,  and  we  found  him  the 
•umo  courteous,  obliging  man,  that  the  bonl- 
■waln  had  represented  him  to  be  -,  and  he  was  so 
Weil  pleased  with  my  husband's  coniersation, 
that  in  short  lie  would  not  lef  us  keep  the  cabin 
we  had  ■'-■"■  '  •••  gave  us  one  that,  as  I  said 
before,  ■  ijie  tcreiit  caljin. 

Nor  \'  "lilionsexnrbituut,  or  the  man 

craving  mid  t-ngwr  to  make  a  prey  of  us,  but  for 
|iftpr»n  eiiinxn;!  We  had  our  whole  passnge  and 
pi  lid  ujibin,  oat  at  the  captain's  table, 

«i  ^  liandsomcly  entertained. 

;..      ..,  ,^u  lay  himself  in  the  other  part  of 


the  ^[reat  cabin,  having  let  his  roaad  I 
they  call  it,  to  a  rich  planter,  who 
with  his  wife  and  three  chUdr«ii,  mba  « 
selves.     He  hod  some  other  ordinuy  | 
who  quartered  in   the  cieercgie  ;  ajM  Ml 
old  fraternity,  they  were  kept  under  thel 
while  the  ship  lajr  there,  una  came  m;  WIti 
the  deck. 

I  could  not  refrain  acquainting  injr  [ 
with  whnl  had  happened  ;  It  was  bot , 
she,  who  was  so  really  <i"--  "^ 
have  part  of  my  good  for' 
her  assistance  to  supply  Jj 

saiics,  wliich,  before,  I  wa»  ^ 
body  see  me  have,  that  It  ni, 
but  now  I  had  a  cabin,  and  room  m  ^t  i 
I  ordered  abundance  of  good  tluii|ti  fcr  i 
fort  in  the  voyage,  as  brandy,  wagar. ' 
to  make  punch,  and  treat  our 
captain  ;  and  abundance  of  tilings  fnr  i 
drinking  on  tho  voyage  ;  also  a  lar?«r  I 
bedding  proportioned  to  it ;  so  that  io  ( 
we  resolved  to  want  noth'    - 

All   this  while  I  had  | 
assistance  when  she  sh'. . 
and  begin  to  call  ourselves   i  i\ 

far  from  being  ignorant  of  v  i 
that  occasion  ;  particuirr 
the  planter's  work,  and  f 
of  furniture  for  our  dwelLiu;.-.  «,ii 
in  the  country,  must  necewarily  rost  iheti 
the  price. 

So  I  discoursed  that  p 
and  she  went  and  waJtL'i 
told  him  that  she  hoped 
for  her  two  unfortunate 
to  obtain  our  fVecr*-'" 
country,  and  soenf' 

i>bnut  the  means  «i:  '  f\ 

say  more  In  its  place ;    ■ 
the  captain,  she  let  Mm 
unhappy  in  the  cii 
our  going,  yet  thu; 
set  ourselves  to  w. 

resolved  to  settle  m  v| 

might  be  put  tn  a  t\ 
tain  readily  ofTered  Uis 
method  of  entering  up<' 
how  easy,  nay,  how  cert  i 
people  to  recover  tjieir  !(■ 
*•  Madftip  "  'K  »  Iu-.  "  •||«.  i.i   . 
in  that  lirive  bci^n 

drcumf"  n  I  perceive  ntJ 

In,  provided  they  do  but  apply  with  tiillftod 
good  judgment  to  tbe  baaiiMaa  of  that  ]iIiIb| 
they  tome  there." 

She  then  toquirtd  of  hbn  what  Lhinftj 
necessary  we  should  carry  over  with  Ul>  ( 
like  a  very  honest  as  weB  at  knowtof 
her  thus:  **  Mrtdn^m.  vour  ccu<3nt  trnnf  1 
flnst  place  pr'^'  a% 

vanfs.  In  cot, 
trnn  •'—"•",  ;\im  iijrn  lu  tiir  name  ^M  ' 

!!(  go  about  whAt  tk^ywIB. 

mil.  purchase  wme  plontctioti  i 

begun,  or  they  may  purchase  load  of  t)it| 
mcnt  of  the  country,  and  hcplTi  where  III 
and  both  will  be  do-'  8hcl 

his  favour  in  the  (ii  h<] 

to  her  to  taJie  upon  lunifcu  ;  oiiri 
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fallj  performed  it ;  uti  u  to  the  rest,  he  pro- 
mlied  to  r«comm«nd  us  to  such  os  shonid  give 
OS  the  best  advice,  and  not  impose  upon  us,  which 
ira*  MS  much  ns  could  be  desired. 

She  then  Bslied  him  if  tt  would  not  be  neocS' 
•try  to  fiirauh  ns  with  a  storlc  of  tools,  and  mo- 
ttAth  fbr  the  business  of  plantin;;,  and  he  said, 
•*  Yea,  by  aU  means,"  and  then  iho  begged  his 
aiahtaiH-e  in  it.  t^he  toM  him  she  would  furnish 
as  with  everything  that  was  convenient,  whatever  , 
It  cost  her.  He  aeeordingly  j:n\e  her  n  lone  p«r- 
tictilar  «f  things  necessary  inr  a  pinnter.  which, ' 
his  account,  came  to  about  fourscore  or  a 
Ircd  pounds  j  and  in  short,  she  went  about 
dexterously  to  buy  them  as  if  shp  h«d  been  an 
\lrninta  merchant :  only  that  she  bonght,  by 
dire<<lion,  above  twice  as  much  of  everything 
>d  given  her  a  list  of. 
sne  put  on  board  in  her  own  name,  took 
of  lading  for  them,  and  endorsed  those 


I  fnwU.  nnd  «uch  things  «s  we  thought  might  be 

•1  u  board. 

uc»  was  with  US  all   this  while,  and 

went  uitli  ua  round  into  the  Downs,  as  did  also 
.  the  captain's  wife,  with  whom  she  went  back.  I 
I  waa  never  so  sorrowful  at  parting  with  niy  own 
I  mother  as  I  was  at  parting  with  her,  and  I  never 
I  saw  her  more.     We   hud   a   fiilr  easterly  wind 

sprung  up  the  third  day  al^cr  we  came  to  tha 

Downs,  and  we  sailed  mm  thence  the  lOlh  of 
!  Anril ;  nor  did  we   touch  any  more  at  any  place 

till,  being  driven  on  the  coaat'of  Ireland  by  a  very 
I  hard  eole  of  wind,  the  ship  came  to  an  anchor  in 
I  a  little  bay  near  the  mouth  of  a  river,  whose 

name   1  remember  not,  but   they  said  the  river 

came  down  from  Limerick,  and  that  it  was  tho 

largest  river  In  Frelaod. 

Here  being  detained  oy  bad  weather  foi  some 

time,  the  captain,  who  continued  the  same  kind, 

good-humoured  man  as  at  first,  took  ua  both  nu 


of  ladmg  to  my  husband,  insuring  the  cargo  :  j  shore  with  him  again  -.  he  did  it  now  in  kindne&s 


rards  in  her  own  name,  by  her  order ;  so 
w«  were  provided  for  all  events  and  for  all 
ten. 

should  hate  told  you  that  my  husband  gave 
all  hit  whole  stock  of  one  hundre<l  and  i-itrhty 
which,  as  ]  have  said,  he  had  about  him 


to  my  husband,  who  l>ore  the  sea  very  ill.  and 
was  very  sick,  especially  when  it  blew  so  hard. 
Here  wc  again  bought  in  a  store  of  fresh  provU 
sious,  especially  beef,  pork,  mutton  and  fowlsi 
and  the  captiun  8ta)ed  to  pickle  up  five  or  sis 
barrels  of  beef,  to  lengthen  out  the  ship's  store. 


to  lay  out  thus,  and  gave  her  a  good  sum  j  I  We  were  here  not  above  five  days,  when   the 


les ;  so  that  I  did  not  break  Into  the  stock 
1  I  had  left  In  her  hands  at  all.  b<it  after  we 
jrted  out  our  whole  cargo,  we  had  yet  neor 
hundred  pounds  la  money,  which  was  more 
1  enough  fbr  our  purpose, 
this  condition,  vei^  cheerful,  and   Indeed 
•t  being  so  happily  accommodated  as  we 
we  act  tail  from  Bugby's-Hole  to  Graves- 
,  where  the  ship  lay  about    ten  days  more, 
where  the  captain  came  on  board  for  good 
til 
Here  the  captain  offered   us  a  civility  which, 
we  bad  no  reason  to  expect ;  namely,  to 
1  go  oa  shore,  and  rcli^sh  ourselves,  upon 
r  words  In  a  solemn  manner  that  wc 
go  from  Wm,  and  that  we  would  re- 
^eablv  on  board  again.     This  was  such 
ice  of  his  confidence  in  \\v,  that  It  over- 
husband,   who.  in   a  mere  principle  of 
If,  told  him,  as  he  could  not  be  in  any 
iHty  fo  make  a  suitable  return   fur  such  a 
r,  so  he  could  not  think  of  accepting  of  it ; 
Jd  he  be  easy  that  the  captain  should  run 
(ri'lt.     .After  some  mutual  civilities.  I  gave 
■band  a  purse,  in  which  were  eighty  gni- 
I   he  put  It  into  the   captain's  hand  : 
captain,"  snys  he,  "  there  Is  part  of  a 
for  our  fidelity ;  if  we  deal   dishonestly 
"yon  on  any  account,  it  is  your  own,"  and  on 
\  went  on  shore. 

the  eapt^n  had  assurance  enough  of 

ointion  to  go.  for  that,  having  made  such 

tvition  to  tettle  there,  it  did  not  seem  rational 

r.t  wr  •vonld  I'hose  to  remain  here, at  the  expense 

'  life,  for  such  it   must  have  been,  if 

'1  taken  again,     in  a  word,  we  went 

'ill  no  snor(?  with  the  captwn,  .nr-" '  Together 

b  Ofwescnd,  where  we  wen  stayed 

night,  lay  at  the  house  supped, 

_J    ooinc    aO   very  honestly  on   board   again 
lith  him  in  the  momhiBr.     Hera  we  bought  ton 
Ixrttlei  of  good  Deer,  Bom«  wine,  some 


weather  turning  mild,  and  a  fair  wind,  we  sot 
''  sail  ajToin,  and  in  two  and  forty  days  came  safe  to 
the  coast  of  Virginia. 

When  we  drew  near  to  the  shore  the  cnptaln 
called  mc  to  him,  and  told  mo  that  he  found  by 
my  discourse,  i  had  some  relations  in  the  place, 
and  that  I  had  been  there  before,  and  so  he  sup- 
posed  I  understood  the  custom  In  their  disposing 
of  the  convict  prisoners  when  they  arrived, 

I  told  hiu  I  did  not,  and  tliat  as  to  what  rela- 
tions I  had  in  tho  place,  he  miv^?  '  '  ■  1 
would  make  m^scl^  known  to  none  '  '•; 
i  was  In  the  circumslnuces  of  a  j  i  d 
that  OS  to  the  rest,  we  left  ourtcWis  uutircly  lo 
him  to  assist  us,  as  he  was  pleased  to  promise  he 
would  do. 

He  told  me  i  must  get  sotnebody  in  tho  pluce 
to  come  und  buy  us  as  serviints,  and  who  uiust 
answer  for  us  to  the  governor  of  the  country,  if 
he  demanded  us. 

I  told  him  wc  should  do  as  he  should  direct: 
so  he  brought  u  planter  to  treat  with  lilm.  «s  It 
were,  for  the  purthase  of  these  two  -  ly 

husbAnd  iind  me,  and  there   wo  x^  > 

sold  to  hiui,  and  went  ashore  witU    i  iie 

captain  went  with  us,  and  carried  us  to  a  certain 
house,  whether  it  was  to  be  railed  a  tavern  or  tiul 
I  know  not,  but  we  had  a  bowl  of  punch  there 
tna  de  of  rum,  &c. ,  ond  were  very  merry. 

Afler  some  time  the  planter  gave  us  a  certlG- 
eate  of  disch.irce,  and  acknoivlcdgmcnt  of  having 
served  him  foltmully,  and  we  were  free  from  iiim 
the  next  morning  to  go  whither  we  would. 

For  this  piece  of  service  the  captain  demanded 
of  us  six  thousand  weight  of  tobacco,  which  be 
said  he  was  accountable  for  to  his  freighter,  und 
which  wc  immcdliitcly  bought  for  him,  and  mode 
him  a  present  of  twenty  guineas  besides,  with 
which  he  was  abundantly  satisfied. 

It  is  not  proper  to  enter  here  into  the  parti- 
culars  of  what  part  of  the  colony  of  Nlrgiui*  we 
settled  In,  for  divers  reasooi.     R  may  suffice  to 
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mention  that  we  wont  Into  the  great  river  of 
^otomae,  the  ship  being  bound  thither;  and 
there  ue  intended  to  have  settled  at  first,  though 
ofternrardj  ivc  altered  our  minds. 

Tlic  (ir»t  tiling  I  did  of  moment,  after  having 
ffottun  all  our  goods  on  shore,  and  placed  them 
m  n  istorehouEe.  or  warehouse,  which,  with  a 
lodging,  wc  hired  at  the  small  place  or  village 
where  we  landed ;  I  &ay,  the  first  thing  was  to 
Inquire  aflcr  my  mother,  and  after  tny  brother 
(thiit  fatal  person  nhom  I  married  as  a  kutband, 
OS  1  have   related   at   large).     A  liltla  inquiry 

furnished  me  with  information  that  Mrs , 

(hat  ia,  my  mother,  was  dead ;  that  my  brother, 
or  liusband,  mas  alive,  which  I  coufe&s  I  was  not 
very  glad  to  hoar  ;  but  which  was  worse,  I  found 
ho  waj  removed  from  the  plantation  where  he 
lived  formerly,  and  where  I  lived  with  him,  and 
lived  with  one  of  his  sons  in  a  plantation  just  by 
the  place  where  wc  Unded,  and  where  we  had 
hir«d  a  warehouse. 

I  was  a  little  surprised  at  first,  but  as  I  ven< 
turcd  to  satisfy  myself  that  he  could  not  know 
rao,  1  w.ns  not  only  perfectly  easy,  but  had  a 
great  mind  to  sec  him,  if  it  was  possible  to  do 
so  without  his  seeing  me.  In  order  to  that,  I 
found  out  by  inquiry  a  plantation  where  he  lived, 
and  with  a  woman  of  that  place,  whom  I  got  to 
help  me,  like  whot  wc  call  a  charwoman,  I  ram- 
bled about  towards  the  place  as  if  I  had  only  a 
mind  to  sec  the  country  and  look  about  me.  At 
lost  I  came  so  near  that  I  saw  the  dwelling- 
house.  1  asked  tho  woman  whose  plantation 
thai  was  ?  She  said  it  belonged  to  such  a  man, 
and  looking  out  a  little  to  our  right  hands, 
"  There,"  says  she,  "  is  the  gentleman  that  owns 
the  plantation,  and  hi^  father  with  him." 

"  Whot  are  their  Christian  names  ?"  soid  I. 

"  I  ktiow  not,"  said  she,  "  what  the  old  gen- 
tleman's name  is,  but  his  son's  name  is  Humphry, 
and  I  believe,"  says  she,  "  the  father's  is  so  too." 

"  You  may  guess,  if  you  can,  what  a  confused 
mixture  of  joy  and  fright  [K>s»e»sed  ray  thoughts 
upon  this  occasion,  for  I  immo<liatcly  Knew  that 
this  was  nobody  else  but  my  own  son,  by  that 
father  she  showed  me,  who  wns  my  own  brother. 

I  had  no  mask,  but  I  ruflled  my  hood  so  about 
my  face  that  I  depended  upon  it,  that  afler  above 
twenty  years'  absence,  and  withal  not  expecting 
anything  of  me  in  that  part  of  the  world,  he 
would  not  ho  able  to  know  anything  of  me  ;  but 
1  need  not  have  used  all  that  caution,  for  the  old 
gentleman  was  grown  dim-sighted  by  some  dis- 
temper which  had  fallen  upon  his  eyes,  and  could 
but  just  see  well  enough  to  walk  about,  and  not 
run  against  a  tree,  or  into  a  ditch.  Tho  woman 
that  was  with  mc  had  told  me  that  by  a  mere 
accident,  knowing  nothing  of  what  importance  it 
was  to  me. 

As  Ihcy  drew  near  to  us  I  said,  "  Does  ho 
know  you,  Mrs  Owen  ?"'  to  they  called  the  woman. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  "  if  ho  hears  rae  speak  he  will 
know  me  ;  but  he  can't  sec  well  enough  to  know 
mo  or  anybody  else  ;"  and  so  she  told  rae  the 
Btor>'  of  his  sight  as  I  have  related. 

Tiiis  made  me  secure,  and  so  I  threw  opeu  my 
hood  Again,  and  let  them  pass  by  me.  It  was  a 
wretched  thing  for  a  mother  thus  to  see  her  own 
son,  a  handsome,  comely  young  gentleman,  in 
tiovnshiDg  eircunutonccs,  and  durst  not  nukkc 


herself  known  to  him,  ant)  durst  nd  tskc  ■! 
notice  of  him.     Let  any  mother  of  ctnUnt  II* 
reads  this  consider  it.  and  but  ihitk  mUk  riu 
anguish  of  mind  I  restrained  iryvlf-  «k«i,..». 
ings  of  soul  I  had  in  roe  to  <  i 
weep  over   him;  and  how  1  tSm    - 
trails   turned  within    me,   titat   ui)    vuy  I- ' 
moved,  and   I  knew  not  what  to  do ;  m  I  > 
'  know  not  how  to  express  IhoM  aigofUt*.    W  > 
tbey  went  from  me  1  Stood  gtatof  and  ttMWi>i. 
'  and  looking  after  him  as  kM^  as  1  eookk 
then  sitting  down  on  the  gnss.  just  at  a 
I  hod  marked,  1  made  as  if  I  lay  do«n  to 
j  but  turned  me  from  her,  and  lying  on 
wept,  and  kissed  the  ground  be  bad  set  k 
I  could  not  conceal  my  disorder  bo 

the  woman  but  that  ihc  pero«ivod  h,  aad 

I  wa.s  not  well,  which  I  was  obliged  to  . 
I  was  true  ;  upon  which  she  presird  me  U  lis, 
I  the  ground  being  danap  and  dangerous,  wliiki  J 
;  did  accordingly,  and  walked  away. 

As  I  was  going  back  again,  and  stiQ 
^  tliis  gentleman  and  his  son,  •  new 

melancholy  offered    itself    thus.      Tha 
,  began,  as  if  she  would  tell  me  a  story  U; 
]  me  ;  "  There  goes,"  saj-s  ehe,  *•  a  very 

among  the    neighbours  where   this 

formerly  lived." 

"  What  was  that  ?"  said  L 
j      "  Why,"  says  she,  "  that  old  _ 

to  England  when  he  was  a  youof 
<  love  with  a  young  lady  there,  ooe  of  tJM 

women  that  ever  was  seen  here,  and 
'  and  brought  hor  over  hither  to  liis 

was  then  living.     He  lived  here  sevrr4 

ivith    her,"   continued   she,     "  and   had 

cliildron  by  her,  of  which  the  youBg 
I  that  was  with  him  now  was  one ;  bM 
I  time  the  old  gentlewoman  (his  mother) 

her  of  sometliit^  relating  Ut  herself  whsa 
'  in  England,  and  of  her  circumstaooss 
I  which  were  bad  enough,     the  da     ~ 

began  to  be  very-  much  surprised  and 
.  and  in  short,  examinlog  fiarthtr  inLn 
I  appeared  past  all  contradictioti 

gentlewoman)  was  her  own  n 
I  consequently  that  son  was  his  >■ 
I  which  struck  the  whole  fiunily 

put  them  into  such  a  state  of  cninuuon 

had  almost  luined  tbcra  all.      TlM.y«uig 

would  not  live  with  htm  (the  sou  i :  hrr 
.and  husband  for  a  time  went  '' 
I  lost  tho  young  womnn  went  .i 

and  has  Dc\-er  been  1 
It  is  easy  to  bel 

fected  with   this  i>ii..  >  . 

describe  the  nature  of  my  diaturbaaoe.   Ii 

astonished  at  the  story,  and  asked  her  a 

questions  about  the  partioulon,  whfefa  1 1 
I  she  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with.     At 
I  began   to  inquire   into  the  rircumstoaoM 
I,  family:  how  the  old  gentlcMroman   il 
]  mother)  died,  and  howabe  i'>i  i- <■•  -thai 
'  foT  my  mother  had  pro n  ry 

I  that  when  she  died,  she  '  imit 

roe,  and    leare  it  so  as  lUitt,  if   J  ' 

I  should  one  way  or  other  coau:  at  i!. 
being  in  the  i-  '  '    i  son   (my  imu 
my  husband )  i. 

I I  She  told  |nc  ....  --..  ~.>t  know  «ud)|J 
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ordered ;  but  she  had  been  told  thnt   my 
ther  bad  left  a  sum  of  nione>',  and  had  tied  her 
tlantation  for  the  pavraent  of  it,  to  be  madc^ood 

0  the  diiughtrr,  if  ever  !ihc  could  be  heard  of, 
ittber  in  England  or  elsewhere ;  and  that  the 
nift  was  left  with  thl8  »on,  who  vraa  the  person 
bat  we  nw  with  his  father. 

This  wat  news  too  good  for  mc  to  make  light 
f,  and  you  may  be  sure  filled  my  heart  with  a 
bousond  thoughts,  what  course  I  should  take, 
ow.  and  when,  and  in  what  manner  I  should  make 
lyielf  known,  or  whether  1  should  ever  make 
tjself  known  or  no. 

Here  was  a  perplexity  that  I  had  not  indeed 
(ill  to  manage  myself  in,  neither  knew  I  whul 
>urse  to  take.  It  lay  heavy  upon  my  mind 
[ght  and  day,  I  could  neither  sleep  or  converse, 
»  that  my  husband  perceived  it,  and  wondered 
bat  ailed  me,  strove  to  divert  me,  but  it  was  all 

1  no  purpose.      He  pressed  me  to  tell  liim   what 
was  troubled  me,  but  I  put  it  off,  till  at  last  im- 

ortuning  mc  continually,  I  was  forced  to  form  a 
ory,  which  yet  had  a  plain  truth  to  lay  it  upon 
Mt.  I  told  him  I  was  troubled  because  I  found 
e  must  shift  our  quarters,  and  alter  our  scheme 
'  si-ttlinK,  for  that  I  found  I  should  be  known, 
I  staid  in  thot  part  of  the  country  ;  for  that  my 
other  being  dead,  several  of  my  relations  were 
tmc  into  that  part  where  wc  then  were,  and 
lat  i  must  either  discover  myself  to  them,  which 

our  present  circumstances  was  not  proper  on 
any  accounts,  or  remove  •,  and  which  to  do  1 
luw  not;  and  that  this  it  was  that  made  mesa 
lelancholy  and  so  thoughtful. 

He  joined  me  in  this,  that  it  was  by  no  means 
roper  for  me  to  make  myself  known  to  anybody 
I  the  circumstances  in  which  we  then  were; 
id  he  told  mc  he  would  be  willing  to  remove  to 
k»  Other  part  of  the  country,  or  even  into  any 
ther  country,  if  I  thought  fit.  Hut  now  I  hod 
letber  difflculty,  which  was,  that  if  I  removed 
»  my  other  colony,.  I  might  put  myself  out  of 
le  way  of  ever  making  a  due  search  after  those 
Bhcts  which  my  mother  hud  left.  Again,  I 
anikl  never  so  much  as  think  of  breaking  the 
•cret  of  my  former  marriage  to  my  new  husband. 
:  was  not  a  storv,  as  I  thought  that  would  bear 
tiling,  nor  could  i  tetl  what  might  be  the  con- 
^quenc4:  of  it ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  search 
ito  the  bottom  of  the  thing  without  making  it 
bblic  all  over  the  country,  as  well  who  I  was 
I  what  1  now  was  also. 

In  this  perplexity  I  contmued  n  great  while, 
ad  this  made  my  spoosc  very  uneasy ;  for  he 
Kind  me  perplexed,  and  yet  thought  I  was  not 
pen  with  him,  and  did  not  let  him  into  every 
»rt  of  my  grievances  ;  and  he  would  often  say 
B  wondered  what  he  had  done  that  I  would  not 
Hist  him  with  whatever  it  was,  especially  if  it 
as  grievous  and  afllicting.  The  truth  i?,  he 
Ofht  to  have  been  trusted  with  everything, 
IT  no  man  in  the  world  could  deserve  better  of  a 
but  this  was  a  thing  I  knew  not  how  to 
to  him,  and  yet  having  no  one  to  disclose 
[part  of  It  to,  the  burthen  was  too  heavy  for 
nd ;  for  let  them  say  what  they  please  of 
[■ex  not  being  able  to  keep  a  secrei,  my  life  is 
in  conviction  to  me  of  the  contrary.  But, 
our  sex  or  the  man's  sex,  a  secret  of  moment 
iiid  aiwojrs  have  a  confidant,  a  bosom  friend. 


to  whom  wo  may  commutjicale  the  joy  of  it  or 
the  grief  of  it,  be  it  which  it  will,  or  it  will  be  a 
double  weight  upon  the  spirits,  and  perhaps 
become  oven  insupportable  in  itself;  and  this  I 
appeal  to  all  human  testimony  for  the  truth  of. 

This  was  the  cause  why  many  times,  men  as 
well  M  women,  and  men  of  the  greatest  and  best 
qualities  otherwise,  yet  have  found  theniselvos 
weak  in  this  part,  and  have  not  been  able  to  bear 
the  weight  of  a  secret  joy  or  of  a  secret  sorrow, 
but  have  been  obliged  to  disclose  it,  oven  for  the 
mere  giving  vent  to  themselves,  and  to  unbend 
the  mind,  oppressed  with  the  load  and  weight 
which  attended  it.  Nor  was  this  any  token  of 
folly  and  thoughtlessness  at  all,  but  a  natural 
consoqurnce  of  (he  thing;  and  such  people,  hud 
tht-y  struggled  longer  with  the  oppression,  would 
certainly  have  told  it  in  their  sleep,  and  disclosed 
the  secret,  let  it  have  been  of  wliut  fatal  nature 
soever,  without  regnrd  to  the  person  to  whom  it 
might  be  exposed.  This  necessity  of  nature  is  a 
thing  which  works  sometimes  with  such  vehe- 
mence in  the  minds  of  thos«  who  arc  guilty  of 
any  atrocious  villany,  such  as  8ecr»t  murder  in 
particular,  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  discover 
it,  though  the  consequences  would  necessarily  be 
their  own  destruction.  Now,  though  it  may  be 
true  that  the  divine  justice  ought  to  have  the 
glory  of  these  discoveries  and  confessions,  yet  it 
is  as  certain  that  Providence,  wliicli  ordinarily 
works  by  the  hands  of  nature,  makes  use  here  of 
the  sanie  natural  causes  to  produce  those  extra- 
ordinary cfTticts. 

I  could  give  several  remarkable  instances  of 
this  in  my  long  conversation  with  crimes  and 
with  criminals.  I  knew  one  fellow,  that,  while  I 
was  a  prisoner  in  Newgale,  was  one  of  those 
tht-y  called  then  Nujht'Flyeri.  I  know  not 
what  other  word  they  may  have  understood  it  by 
since,  but  he  was  one  who,  by  connivance,  tvas 
permitted  to  go  abroad  every  evening,  when  he 
played  his  pranks,  and  furnished  those  honest 
people  ihcy  cull  Ihtcf-catchcrs  with  business  to 
find  out  next  day,  and  restore  for  a  reward  whot 
they  stole  the  evening  before.  This  fellow  was 
as  sure  to  talk  in  his  sleep  all  that  he  had  done, 
nnd  every  step  he  had  taken,  and  what  he  had 
stolen,  and  where,  as  sure  as  if  he  hud  been 
engaged  to  tell  it  waking,  and  as  if  there  was 
no  harm  or  danger  in  it ;  and  therefore  he  was 
obliged,  after  he  had  been  out,  to  lock  himself  up, 
or  be  locked  up  by  some  of  the  keepers  that  had 
him  in  fee,  thot  uobody  should  hear  him ;  but,  on 
the  other  band,  if  he  had  told  all  the  particulars, 
und  given  a  full  account  of  his  rambles  and  suc' 
C4*S8  to  any  comrade,  any  brother  thief,  or  to  hit 
employers,  ns  I  may  fairly  call  them,  then  all  was 
Well  with  him,  and  he  clept  as  quietly  as  other 
people. 

As  the  piiblishing  this,  account  of  my  life,  is  for 
the  sake  of  the  just  mural  of  every  part  of  it,  and 
for  instruction,  caution,  warning,  and  improve- 
ment to  every  reader,  so  this  will  not  pass,  I  hope, 
for  an  unnecessory  digression  concerning  some 
people  being  obliged  to  disclose  the  greatest 
secrete  cither  of  their  own  or  other  people's 
affairs. 

L'nder  the  certain  oppression  of  this  weight 
upon  my  mind,  I  laboured  in  the  case  I  h.ivii  bt-en 
naming  ;  and  the  only  rolief  I  found  for  it,  was  to 
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trould  convince  him  or  the  itcccislty  there  was 
for  in  to  think  of  sollling  In  some  other  part  of 
the  world,  and  the  next  considcrijtion  before  us 
was,  which  part  of  the  Bugli&b  •cttlemeats  we 
Khould  (^0  to. 

My  husband  nros  n  perfect  stranger  to  the 
oountrv,  and  had  not  yet  lu  much  ui  a  ^enfp-a> 
phii'at  Vnawlcdfiie  of  the  situation  of  the  Mvurtil 
pLoei;  and  I,  that,  till  I  wrototliis.  did  not  know 
whfit  the  word  geogra(>hical  «i|$nified,  had  only  a 
general  knowlua^o  from  long  oonvortalion  vitti 
people  that  came  from  or  wvnt  to  several  ploccc; 
but  this  t  knew,  that  Miiryknd,  Punsylviuiia, 
East  and  West  Jerse),  New  York,  and  New 
Kngliind,  lay  nil  north  of  Virginia,  and  that  they 
wcri*  con:>oqucntly  all  <<.older  olimiiteg,  to  whioli, 
f»r  that  very  reosiin,  I  hod  un  Aversion  ;  for  ihut 
OS  I  naturally  loved  worm  weather,  so  now  1 
grew  into  years,  I  had  a  stronger  inelination  Co 
■hun  a  cold  cliroutc.  I  therefore  considered  of 
going  to  Carolina,  which  it  the  only  southern 
cutony  of  the  Kng-IIih  on  the  cantin«nl  «f 
America;  and  hilhor  I  proposed  to  go  i  and  the 
rather,  because  I  might  with  great  ease  come 
from  llionce  at  any  lime,  when  it  might  be  pro- 
per to  inquire  after  my  mother's  ciructs,  and  to 
iii.ikc  myself  kitown  enough  to  demand  them. 

With  this  rc^solution,  1  proposed  to  my  hus- 
band our  going  oway  from  where  wo  wore,  and 
L-orrying  all  our  cnet:ta  with  us  to  Coi-olino, 
where  we  resolved  to  settle,  for  my  husband  i 
readily  agreed  to  the  first  part.  Tit  ;— that  it 
was  not  at  nil  proj)cr  to  stay  where  wo  were, 
■lincG  1  had  assured  him  we  should  be  known 
there,  and  the  rest  1  eflbctually  concealed  from 
him. 

But  now  I  found  a  new  difficulty  upon  me. 
The  main  atTuir  ^^w  heavy  upon  my  mind  hIUL  i 
1  could  not  think  of  going  out  of  the  country, ; 
williuut  sumuhow  or  other  making  inquiry  into  i 
the  grand  aiToir  of  wliut  my  mother  had  done  for  ' 
me,  nur  could  1  with  any  patience  bear  the  thought 
of  going  away  and  not  making  myself  know^n  to  , 
my  old  husband  (brother),  or  to  my  child,  his  ' 
juo,  only  1  would  fuio  have  had  this  done  without  | 
my  new  husband  having  any  knowledge  of  it,  or  , 
they  having  any  knowledge  of  liiin,  or  that  I  had 
luch  a  thini;  ns  a  husbuud. 

I  cast  about  innumerable  ways  in  my  thoughts  ; 
bow  this  might  be  done.  I  would  gladly  have  ; 
sent  my  husband  away  to  Carolina,  with  all  our  i 
goodt,  and  have  come  after  myself,  but  this  was  I 
impracticable.  He  would  never  stir  without  ra«, 
being  himself  perfectly  unacquainted  with  the 
country,  and  with  the  methods  of  settling  there,  I 
or  anywhere  else.  | 

Then  1  thought  we  would  both  go  first  with 
part  of  our  goods,  and  that  when  we  were  settled,  ■ 
1  should  come  back  to  Virginia  and  fetch  the  re- 
mainder ;  but  even  then  1  knew  he  would  never  | 
piirt  with  me,  and  be  left  there  to  go  alone.  The 
caM  was  plain :  he  was  bred  a  gentleman,  and 
of  conseqncnrc  »jms  not  only  unarqutiinted,  but 
indolent,  and  when  we  did  settle  would  rather  go 
oQt  into  the  woods  with  his  gun,  which  they  coll 
there  hunting,  and  which  is  the  ordinary  work 
i>f  the  Indians,  and  which  they  do  as  servants : 
1  *Md  he  would  much  rather  do  this,  than  attead 
to  the  natural  buainess  of  his  plantation. 


These  were,  therefore,  difficulties  insurmount-' 
able,  and  such  as  I  knew  not  what  to  do  in.  I 
had  such  strong  impressions  on  my  mind  oboat 
discovering  m}  self  to  my  brother,  formerly  my 
husband,  that  I  could  not  withstand  them ;  ana 
the  rather,  because  it  ran  constantly  in  my 
thoughts,  that  if  I  did  not  do  it  while  he  lived,! 
might  iu  vain  endeavour  to  convince  my  lea 
aficrword  that  I  was  really  the  same  person,  and 
that  I  was  bLi  mother,  and  so  might  both  losa 
the  aasistouce  and  comfort  of  the  relation,  aaj 
the  benefit  of  whatever  it  was  jny  mother  had 
left  me ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  I  could  ne« 
ver  think  it  proper  to  discover  mysnlf  to  them  in  1 
the  circumstances  I  was  in ;  as  well  relating  ta 
the  having  a  husband  with  t--  "-  •-  my  beiof 
brought  over  by  a  legal  tru  i  asacri- 

miuai  i  on  both  which  accouii  absolutely 

necessary  for  me  Xa  remove  from  the  place  where 
I  was,  and  come  Oj^ain  to  him,  as  from  another 
place,  and  In  another  Qgure. 

I'pon  those  coasideratiook  I  went  on  with  teD- 
tng  ray  husband  the  absolute  oeoASsity  that 
was  of  our  not  settling  in  Potoimue  rivor,  at 
least  that  we  should  be  presently  made  pohSe 
there,  whereas  if  wo  went  to  any  other  plaM  h 
the  world,  we  should  come  in  with  as  much  n> 
putatioQ  08  any  family  that  ramc  to  plonL  Tbt 
as  it  was  always  agreeable  to  the  iukabiUoti  to 
have  families  coaic  among  them  to  plant 
brought  substance  with  them,  either  to  pur 
pkaacatious  or  begin  new  ones,  so  we  snou 
sure  of  a  kind,  agreeable  reception,  and  dutt 
without  any  possibility  of  a  discovery  of  oor  dr- 
cunutonocs. 

I  told  him,  too,  that  as  I  had  several  reUliou 
ia  the  place  where  he  wai»  and  (hat  I  durtf  Mt 
now  let  myself  be  known  to  tbeia.  beoaUM  fliQ 
would  soon  come  to  know  the  MOMioa  of  Bf 
coming  over,  which  would  be  to  eipoio  mywlf  to 
the  lost  degree  ;  so  I  bad  reason  t«  be'Iie%'e  Ihii 
ray  mother  who  died  here  hod  left  ' 
and  perhaps  something  coniidcr 
might  be  very  well  worth  my  win...  lu  i. 
aft«<r;  but  that  this  too  could  not  be  done 
out  exposing  us  publicly,  unless  wc  woat 
hence ;  and  then,  wherever  wc  aoUlod,  I 
come,  us  it  wore,  to  visit  and  to  see  ray 
and  nephews,  make  m.  '  " 
what  was  my  due,  be  i 
at  the  same  time  h"-  ■ 
if  I  did  it  now,  I 
trouble,  such  as  < 
it  with  curses  ond  rel' 
of  oflVonts,  w  hich  he  w  u .  , 
That  in  case  of  boing  oMW- 
proofs  of  boing  really  her  d 
at  a  lois,  bo  obliged  to  hu.v  .,.uo,..>. 
land,  and,  it  might  bo,  to  (oil  at  hut,  and  so  la* 
it. 

With  these  argumonta.  and  Uavittg  1^  *^ 
quainted  my  huibaad  witli  the  whole  laonl  ■* 
far  as  was  needful  to  Ulm,  we  I'lsaolved  t4  folff 
soek  a  settlement  in  some  othor  coloiqr;  Md<t 
flret  thoughts,  Cu-oUiia  was  the  pbuw  «•  pjt^ 
upon. 

la  order  to  ibis  we  began  to  mika  inquiry  ^ 
vessels  going  to  Carolina,  and  in  a  varyUttl> 
while  got  information,  that  on  the  vt4ier  sua  i^ 
bay,  as  they  coll  it,  namely,  in  Marylaad, 
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•M  ■  liiip  which  caim  from  Carolina,  laden  with 
ria*  and  other  goods,  and  was  going  back  again 
tfaitber,  and  from  thence  to  Jamaica,  with  pro- 
iM-Mis.  On  this  newa  we  hired  a  aloop  to  take 
in  oar  good*,  and  taking,  oa  it  were,  a  tinal  fare- 
vdi  of  Fotoinnac  river,  we  went  with  all  our 
turn  over  to  Maryland. 

iliLi  waa  a  long  and  unpleasant  voyage,  and 
■y  aponaa  aaid  it  was  worse  to  him  than  all  the 
TOTige  from  England,  because  the  weather  was 
bat  indifferent,  the  water  rough,  and  the  vessel 
and  inconrenient ;  in  the  next>placc,  wc 
ftall  a  hundred  miles  up  Potowmac  river, 
in  •  part  which  they  coll  Westmoreland  county ; 
and  as  the  river  is  by  for  the  greatest  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  I  have  heard  say  it  is  the  greate:it  river 
m  the  world  that  falls  into  another  river,  aud  not 
directly  into  the  sea,  so  we  had  bad  weather  in 
It,  and  were  frequently  in  great  danger;  for 
thongli  they  call  it  but  a  river,  it  is  frequently 
io  broad,  that  when  we  were  in  the  middle  we 
ooaUnot  see  land  on  eitlier  side  for  many  leagues 
taMther.  Then  we  hod  the  groat  river,  or  bay  of 
CSciapeake,  to  cross,  which  is,  wlwrc  the  river 
PWowiuac  blls  into  it,  near  thirty  miles  broad, 
>  and  we  entered  more  great  vast  waters,  whose 
namet  I  know  not,  so  that  our  voyage  was  full  I 
two  hundred  miles,  in  a  poor  sorry  sloop,  with  all 
oar  treasure ;  and  if  any  accident  had  happened 
to  m^  we  might  liave  been  very  miserable,  sup- 
podng  we  had  lost  our  goods  and  saved  our  lives 
only,  and  had  been  then  left  naked  and  destitute, 
nd  in  a  wild  strange  place,  not  having  one  friend 
or  aeqaaintance  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The 
tery  wought  of  it  gives  me  some  horror,  even 
ataee  tiie  danger  b  past. 

Well,  we  came  to  the  place  in  five  days  sailing, 
I  tUnk  they  call  it  Philips's  Pomt ;  and  behold, 
iriien  we  came  thither,  the  ship  bound  to  Caro> 
Una  was  loaded  and  gone  away  but  throe  days 
biiate.  This  was  a  disappointment ;  but,  how- 
aver,  I,  that  was  to  be  discouraged  with  nothing, 
toU  my  husband  that  since  we  could  not  get  a 
paaage  to  Carolina,  and  that  the  country  wc : 
wwe  in  was  very  fertile  and  good,  we  would,  if 
he  liked  it,  see  if  we  could  find  out  anything  for 
oar  torn  where  wo  were  ;  and  that,  if  he  liked 
thhWB,  we  would  settle  here. 

We  immediately  went  on  shore,  but  found  no  • 
eosTonience,  just  at  that  place,  either  for  our' 
being  on  shore  or  preserving  our  goods  on  shore,  j 
bat  were  directed  by  a  very  honest  Quaker,  who 
we  found  there,  to  go  to  a  place  about  sixty  miles : 
east,  that  is  to  say,  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  | 
Bay,  where  he  said    he  lived,  and  where  wc . 
ihimld  be  accommodate,  either  to  plant,  or  to 
wait  for  any  other  place  to  plant  in  that  might 
be  more  conreniont ;   and  ho  invited  us  with  so 
■oeh  kindness  and  simple    honesty,    that  we 
agned  to  go,  and  the  Quaker  himself  went  with 
If. 

Here  we  bought  two  servants,  viz.  an  English 
woman  servant  just  come  on  shore  from  a  ship 
of  Liverpool,  and  a  negro  man  servant ;  thingis 
Afolntely  necessary  for  all  people  that  pretended 
to  settle  in  that  country.  This  honest  Quaker 
was  very  helpful  to  us,  and  when  we  came  to  the 
place  that  he  proposed  to  us  found  us  not  a 
eonvenient  storehouse  for  our  goods,  and  lodging 
fcr  ourselves  and  our  servants ;  and  about  two 


months  or  thereabouts  afterwards  by  his  direction 
we  took  a  large  piece  of  land  from  the  governor 
of  that  country,  in  order  to  form  our  plantation, 
and  so  wc  laid  the  thoughts  of  going  to  Carolina 
wholly  aside,  having  been  very  well  received  here, 
and  accomnioi^ated  with  a  convenient  lodging, 
till  wc  could  prepare  things  and  have  land  enough 
cured,  and  timber  and  materials  provided  for 
building  us  a  house,  all  which  wc  managed  by 
tho  direction  of  the  Quaker;  so  tlut  in  one 
year's  time  we  had  near  fifty  acres  of  land  cleared, 
part  of  it  enclosed,  and  some  of  it  planted  with 
tobacco,  though  not  much;  besides,  wc  had 
garden  ground,  and  com  sufficient  to  help  to 
supply  our  servants  with  roots,  and  herbs,  and 
bread. 

And  now  I  persuaded  my  husband  to  let  me 
go  over  the  Bay  again,  and  inquire  after  my 
friends;  he  was  the  wUlinger  to  consent  to  it 
now  because  he  hod  business  upon  his  hands 
sufficient  to  employ  him,  besides  his  gun  to  divert 
him,  which  they  call  hunting  there,  and  which 
he  greatly  delighted  in ;  and  indeed  we  used  to 
look  at  one  another,  sometimes  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure,  reflecting  how  much  better  that  was, 
not  than  Newgate  only,  but  than  tho  most  pros- 
perous of  our  circumstances  in  the  wicked  trade 
that  we  had  both  been  carrying  on. 

Our  afiairs  were  in  a  very  good  posture ;  we 
purchased  of  the  proprietors  of  the  colony  as 
much  land  for  thirty-nve  pounds,  paid  in  ready 
money,  as  would  make  a  sutficient  plantation  to 
employ  between  fifty  and  sixty  servants,  and 
which,  being  well  improved,  would  be  sufficient 
to  us  as  long  as  we  could  either  of  us  live  ;  and 
as  for  children  I  was  past  the  prospect  of  any. 
thing  of  that  kind. 

But  our  good  fortune  did  not  end  here ;  I  went, 
as  1  have  said,  over  the  Bay,  to  the  place  where 
my  brother  (once  a  husband)  lived ;  but  I  did 
not  go  to  the  same  village  where  I  was  before, 
but  went  up  another  great  river,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river  Potowmack,  called  Rapahunnock 
river,  and  by  this  means  came  on  the  back  of  his 
plantation,  wliich  was  large,  and  by  the  help  of  a 
navigable  creek,  or  little  river,  that  run  into 
Uapahannock,  1  came  verv  near  it. 

1  was  now  fully  resolved  to  go  up,  point  blank, 
to  my  brother  (husband),  and  to  tell  him  who  I 
was ;  but  not  knowing  what  temper  I  might  find 
him  in,  or  how  much  out  of  temper  rather,  I 
might  make  Itim  by  such  a  rush  vi&it.  I  re- 
solved to  write  a  letter  to  him  first,  to  let  him  know 
who  1  was,  and  that  I  was  come  not  to  give  him 
any  trouble  upon  the  old  relation,  which  I  hoped 
was  entirely  forgot,  but  that  I  applied  to  him  as 
a  sister  to  a  brother,  desiring  his  assistance  in 
the  case  of  that  provision  which  our  mother  at 
her  decease  iiod  left  for  mv  support,  and  which 
I  did  not  doubt  but  he  would  do  me  justice  in ; 
especially  considering  that  I  was  come  thus  far 
to  look  aSler  it. 

I  said  some  very  tender  kbid  things  in  the 
letter  about  his  son,  which  I  told  him  he  knew  to 
be  my  own  child,  and  that  as  I  was  guilty  of 
nothing  in  marrying  him  any  more  than  he  was 
in  marrying  me.  neither  of  us  having  then  known 
our  being  at  all  related  to  one  another,  so  I 
hoped  be  would  allow  me  the  most  passionate 
desire  of  onoe  seeing  ny  one  and  only  child,  and 
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of  showing  something  of  the  infirmilici  of  o 
mother  in  preserving  a  violent  nffeclion  for  him 
who  had  never  been  able  to  retain  any  thonglit 
of  me  one  way  or  other. 

1  did  believe  that,  having  received  this  letter, 
he  would  immediately  give  it  to  hig  son  to  read, 
I  having  nnderatrvod  his  eyes  being  so  dim  that 
he  could  not  &ee  to  read  it.  llut  it  fell  out  better 
than  so,  for  as  his  sight  wns  dim,  to  lie  did  allow 
his  son  to  open  all  letter*  that  came  to  hi^  liand 
for  him  ;  and  the  old  gentleman  being  from  hsme, 
or  out  of  the  way,  when  ray  messenger  came,  my 
letter  came  directly  to  ray  son's  hand,  and  he 
opened  and  read  it. 

He  called  the  messenger  in  after  some  little 
»tay,  and  asked  him  where  the  person  was  who 
rave  him  the  letter.  The  messenger  told  him 
the  place,  which  was  about  seven  miles  off;  so 
he  bid  him  itay,  and  ordering  a  horac  to  be  got 
ready  and  two  servants,  awny  he  came  to  me 
with  the  messenger. 

Let  any  one  judge  the  constemaiion  I  was  in 
when  my  messenger  came  buck,  and  told  me  the 
old  gentleman  was  not  at  home,  but  his  son  was 
come  along  with  him,  nnd  was  just  coming  up  to 
We.  I  was  perfectly  confounded,  for  1  knew  not 
whether  it  was  peace  or  war,  nor  could  I  tell  how 
to  behave.  However,  I  had  but  n  very  few  mo- 
ments to  think,  for  my  bod  was  at  the  heels  of 
the  mcsseoger,  and  coming  up  into  my  lodgiogt, 
asked  the  fellow  at  the  door  something,  I  suppose 
it  was.  for  I  did  not  hear  it  so  as  to  understand 
it,  which  was  the  gentlewoman  that  sent  for  him, 
for  the  messenger  said,  "There  she  is,  sir;"  at 
which  he  comes  directly  up  to  me,  kis.<^s  inp, 
took  me  In  his  armi^  and  embraced  me  with  go 
much  passion,  that  he  could  not  speak  ;  but  I 
could  feel  his  brea*t  heave  and  throb  like  a  child  , 
that  cries,  but  sobs,  and  cannot  cry  it  out. 

I  can  neither  express  or  describe  the  joy  that ! 
touched  my  %'ery  soul  when  I  found,  for  it  was 
cnsy  to  discover  that  part,  that  he  came  not  as  a 
stranger,  but  as  a  son  to  a  mother,  and  indeed  a* 
a  son  who  had  never  before  known  what  a  mother 
of  his  own  was ;  in  short,  we  cried  over  one 
another  a  considerable  while,  when  at  lost  he 
broke  out  first ;  "  My  dear  mother,"  says  he, 
"  are  you  still  alive?  I  never  expected  to  have 
seen  your  face  r*  As  for  me,  I  could  say  no- 
thing a  great  while. 

After  we  had  both  recovered  ourselves  a  littJej. 
and  were  able  to  talk,  he  told  me  how  things 
stood  as  to  what  I  bad  written  to  his  father.  He 
told  mc  he  hud  not  shown  my  letter  to  his  father, 
or  told  him  anything  about  it ;  that  what  his 
grandmother  left  me  was  in  his  hand»,  and  that 
he  would  do  me  justice  to  my  full  satisfaction  ; 
that  OS  to  his  father,  he  was  old  and  inlinn  both 
in  body  and  mind  ;  but  he  waa  very  fretful  and 
passionate,  almost  blind,  and  capable  of  nothing; 
nnd  he  questioned  whether  he  would  know  how 
to  act  in  an  affair  which  was  of  so  nice  a  nature 
as  this  ;  and  therefore  he  had  come  himself,  as 
well  to  satisfy  himself  in  seeing  me,  which  he 
could  not  restrain  himself  from,  a*  also  to  put  it 
m  my  (H>wer  to  make  d  judgment,  after  I  had 
sc«n  how  things  were,  whether  I  would  discover 
niy»elf  to  his  father  or  no. 

This  was  really  so  prudently  and  wisely  tna.. 
nagcd  that  ]  fi>und  my  son  was  a  man  of  sense. 


and  needed  do  direction  from  me.     I  tail 
I  did  not  wonder  that   his  father  «• 
described  him,   for  that    bis   head  wa*J 
touched  before  I  went  uway  :  nud  princ 
disturbance    was  because    I    could    not 
sunded  to  conceal  our  relation,  and  to  I 
him  as  my  husband  after  I  knew  that : 
brother.     That  as  he  knew  better 
his  father's  present  condition  woa,  I  sfaonMi 
join  with  him  in  such  rocasisrcs  u  be 
direct ;  that    I  was   indifTerent   as  to  atd 
fjtlier  sinte  I  had  seen   him  Artl.  mod  he  i 
not  have  told  me  better  news  than  to  tai  i 
lliat  what   his   grandmotlier    had    left 
entrusted  in  his  hunds,  who   I  doubted 
he  knew  who  I   wa.*,  would,  as   he  saud.4 
justice.     I  inquired  then   how  long  my 
had  been   dead,  nnd  where  she  died,  sad 
some  more  particulars  of  the  £aoifly.  tlulli 
him  no  roonii  to  doubt  of  my  being  really  sad  I 
his  mother. 

My  son  then  inquired  where  I  iraa.  and  hc*Id»  J 
posed  of  myself.    I  told  him  I  was  oa  the  I 
side  of  the  bay,  at  the  plantation  of  a ;._ 
friend,  who  came  from  feo^l.ind  in  thf  uh 
wth  mc  ;.  and  that,  at  th' 
where  ho  was,  I  had  no  lin  '"I— 

I  should  go  home  with  hiai  and  liic  vn'.h  faiafi 
I  pleased,  as  long  as  I  lived.     That  as  to  bi*  k  [ 
thcr,  he  knew  nobody,  and  would  not  ( 
OS  guess  at  me.     I  considered  of  that 
and  told  him,  though  it  was  really  a  i 
mu  to  live  at  a  distance  from  him.  yet  I  i 
say  it  would  be  the  comfortablcst   thing  i 
world  for  me  to  live  iu  the  same  house  i 
and  to  have  that  unhappy  object  alwajvt 
which  had  been  such  a  blow  to  my  peaeel 
that  though  I  should  be  glad  to  base  T  ~ 
pony  (my  son's),  or  to  be  as  ncoi  hfan 
siblc  while  I  stayed,  yet   I  could  not  III 
being  in  the  house,  where  I  should  be  al-^f 

constant  restraint,  for  fear  of  bi  : 

my  discourse,  nor  should  <I  b' 

some  expressions  in  my  c'l'- 

my  son,  that   might  dis- ■ 

which  would  by  no  means  ' 

He  acknowledged  that  I  was  rmhi  m 

but  then  "  dear  mother,"  says  hf ,  **  »«>i  ( 

as  near  me  as  you  can.  So  he  ti.>  ' 

horseback  to  a  plantation  next 

I  was  as  well  cntertaiaod  as  I 

in  his  own.     Having  left  loc  t)i 

home,  tolling  mc  he  would  tolL 

ness  the  next  day,  nod  having  (• 

aunt,  and  giving  a  charge  to  il 

seems  were  his  tenants,  to  < 

sable    respect.     About    t«« 

gone,  he  sent  me  a  maid  s- 

Co   wait  on  me,  and  pro\ 

my  supper ;  and  thus  1  wu-  i 

new  world,  and  began  atmofcl  to  wi*li  ttui  lk 

not  brought  my  Lancashire  biuband  frea  fJt 

land  at  all. 

However,  that  wish  was  not  hearty  nsW*^  J 

1  luved  my  Lancashire  husband  catintfitli 

ever  done  from  the  beginning  t  Md  bal 

as  much  as  possible  for  a  nun  to  da*  ball 

the  way. 
The  next  mominfT  mv  kms  catM  to  <iil*_* 

again  almost  as  soon  aa  l  waa  tqi.     After  i  '^ 


sl*i 


discounc,  he  first  of  all  pulled  out  a  deer  ikin  bag, 
•od  gave  it  me,  with  five  and  fifty  Spanish  pistoles 
■a  it,  nod  told  roe  that  was  to  supply  my  vxpuniei 
from  England ;  for  though  it  was  not  hit  buiineis 
to  iill)uire,  yet  he  ought  to  think  I  did  not  bring 
a  {redt  deal  of  money  out  with  me,  it  not  being 
utiial  to  bring  much  money  into  that  country. 
Then  he  pulled  ouV  bii  grandmother'^  will,  and 
read  it  over  to  me,  whereby  it  appeared  (hut  the 
left  A  plantation  on  York  Itiver  to  me,  wilh  the 
clock  of  »er%'ants  and  cattle  upon  it,  and  had 
(iven  it  in  tru<t  to  this  ton  of  mine  for  my  use, 
whenever  he  should  hear  of  nie,  and  to  my  heirt, 
if]  had  any  children,  and  in  default  of  heirt,  tu 
»boin*oever  I  should  by  will  dispose  of  it ;  but 
fave  the  income  of  it,  till  I  should  be  heard  of, 
lo  my  said  son  :  and  if  I  should  not  be  living,  tben 
it  was  to  him  and  his  heirs. 

Thi»  plantation,  thoufrh  remote  from  him,  he 
said  he  did  not  let  out,  but  managed  it  by  a  head 
derk,  oa  b«  did  another  that  was  his  father's  that 
hy  hard  by  it,  artd  went  over  himself  three  or 
Mr  times  a  year  to  look  after  it.  I  a&ked  Itim 
H^Mt  he  thought  (he  plantation  mij^ht  be  worth. 
Hesoid  if  I  would  let  it  out,  he  would  give  mc  about 
fixly  pounds  a  year  for  it ;  but  if  I  would  live  on 
it,  then  it  would  be  worth  much  more,  and  he 
believed  would  bring  me  in  about  one  hundred 
nd  fifty  pounds  a  year ;  but  seeing  I  was  likely 
either  to  settle  on  the  other  side  the  bay,  or  might, 
perhaps,  have  a  mind  to  |;o  back  to  P'.ngland,  if  I 
would  tet  him  be  my  steward  he  would  manage  it 
for  me.  as  he  had  done  for  himself;  and  that  he 
believed  he  should  be  able  to  send  mc  as  much 
tobacco  from  it  as  would  yield  me  about  one  hun- 
dred pounds  a-ycar,  sometimes  more. 

Tills  was  all  strange  news  to  me,  and  things  I 
bod  not  been  used  to  ;  and  really  my  heart  begun 
to  look  up  more  seriously  than  I  think  it  ever  did 
before,  and  to  look  with  great  thankfulness  to 
ib«  hand  of  Providence,  which  had  done  such 
for  me,  who  hetd  been  myself  the  greatest 
of  wickedness,  perhaps,  that  hod  been 
to  live  in  the  world  ;  and  1  must  again 
ve,  that  not  on  this  occasion  only,  but  even 

00  all  other  oocasioas  of  thankfulncs.<i,  my  past 
"Ickedness  and  abominable  life  never  looked  »o 
nwnurous  to  mc,  and  I  never  so  completely  ab- 
horred it.  and  reproached  myself  with  it,  as  when 

1  had  a  sense  upon  me  of  ^ovidcnce  doing  good 
to  me,  while  I  hod  been  making  those  vile  re- 
'inu  on  my  part. 

But  I  leave  the  reader  to  improve  these 
Inaiight^,  to,  no  doubt,  be  will  sec  cause,  and 
'  I"  on  to  the  fact.  My  son'i  tender  carriage 
*^  kmd  offers  fetched  tears  from  mc,  almost  all 
'he  Kliile  he  talked  with  mc ;  indeed,  I  could 
*^*fto  discourse  with  him  but  in  the  intervals  of 
^I^Mion.  However,  at  length  1  began,  and 
?P***»d  rorscif  wilh  wonder  at  mv  being  so 
™PPy  to  ha'vo  the  trust  of  what  J  h'wi  left  put 
■■■^  the  hands  of  my  own  child.  I  told  him  that 
Jj  'o  ihe  inheritance  of  it,  I  had  no  child  but 
™  in  the  world,  and  was  now  post  having  any 
1  Would  marry,  and  therefore  would  desire 
■"•B  lo  get  n  nfjiing  drawn,  which  I  was  ready 
^v^^'fule,  by  which  I  would,  olter  mc,  give  it 
_^7  to  him  and  to  his  heirf ;  and  in  the  mean- 
JU^  imlllng,  I  asked  him  what  made  him  coo- 
'  «  bachelor  to  long.     His  answer  wai  kind 


and  ready,  that  Virginia  did  not  yield  any  great 
plenty  of  wives;  and  thai,  since  I  talked  of  going 
back  to  England,  I  should  send  him  a  wife  from 
London. 

This  was  the  substance  of  our  Grit  day's  con- 
versation, the  pleosontest  day  that  ever  passed 
over  my  head  in  my  life,  and  which  gave  me  rhe 
truest  satisfation.  He  came  every  day  after  this, 
and  spent  great  part  of  his  tima  with  me,  and  car. 
ric-d  me  about  to  several  of  his  friends'  houses, 
where  1  was  entertained  with  great  respect.  Also 
I  dined  several  limes  at  his  own  house,  where  he 
always  took  care  to  see  his  holf-dead  father  sent 
out  of  the  way  that  I  never  saw  him  or  he  me.  I 
made  him  one  present,  and  it  wtis  uU  I  had  nt 
value,  and  that  was  one  of  the  gold  watches,  of 
which,  1  said,  I  had  two  in  my  chest,  und  this 
I  hap{iened  lo  have  with  me,  and  gave  it  him  at 
his  third  visit.  I  told  him  I  hud  nothing  of  any 
value  to  bestow  but  that,  and  I  desired  he  would 
now  and  then  kiss  it  for  my  sake.  I  did  not, 
indeed,  lell  him  that  I  stole  it  from  a  gentle- 
woman's side  at  a  meetiuf^-house  in  London  ; 
that's  by  the  way. 

He  iitood  a  little  while  hesitating,  as  if  doubtful 
whether  to  lake  it  or  no  ;  but  I  pressed  it  on  him, 
and  mode  hina  accept  it,  and  It  was  not  much  lest 
worth  (hail  his  leather  pouch  full  of  Spanish  gold. 
no,  though  it  were  to  be  reckoned  oa  if  at  Lon- 
don, whereas  it  was  worth  twice  as  much  there. 
At  length  he  took  it,  kissed  it,  told  me  the  watch 
should  be  a  debt  upon  him  that  he  would  be 
paying  as  long  as  I  lived. 

A  jbw  days  after  he  brought  the  writings  of 
gin  and  the  scrivener  with  him.  and  {  signed 
them  very  freely,  and  delivered  them  to  him 
with  a  humired  kisses,  for  sure  nothing  ever  passed 
between  a  mother  und  a  tendi.-r  dutiful  child  with 
more  affection.  The  next  day  be  brings  mc  an 
obligation  under  hit  hand  and  seal,  whereby  he 
engaged  himself  to  manage  and  improve  the  plan- 
tittion  for  my  account,  and  »ith  his  utmost  skill, 
nnd  to  remit  the  produce  to  my  order  wherever  I 
should  be,  and  withal  he  obliged  himself  to 
make  up  the  produce,  a  hundred  pounds  a-year, 
tu  me.  When  he  had  done  so,  ho  told  mo  thai,  as 
I  came  )o  demand  it  before  the  crop  was  off,  1 
had  a  right  to  the  produce  of  the  current  year, 
;Lnd  so  he  paid  me  an  hundred  pounds  In  Spanish 
pieces  of  eight,  and  desired  a  receipt  for  it  as  in 
full  for  that  year,  ending  at  Christmas  following, 
this  being  about  the  latter  end  of  August. 

I  stayed  here  about    five  weeks,  and    indeed 

had  much  ado  to  get  iway  then.    Nay,  he  would 

have  come  over    the  bay  with  me,  but  1  woukl 

by  no  means  allow  him  to  do  It ;  however,  he 

would  scud  mc  over  in  a  sloop  of  his  own,  which 

wax  built  like  a  yacht,  nnd  served  him  as  well  for 

pleasure  as  butioess.     This  I  ncceplod  of,  and 

so,  after  the  utmost  expressions  both  of  duty  and 

affection,  he  let  me  come  away,  and  I  arrived 

'  safe  in  two  days  at  my  friend,  the  tjuoker*!. 

j      1  brought  over  with  me,  for  the  use  of  our 

I  plantation,  three  horses  with  liameMuid  iirtdleii, 

some  hogs,  two   cows,   and  a   thmiMUid  otbef 

I  things,  the  gift  of  the  kindest  and  tcoderest  child 

I  that  ever  woman  had. 

I  related  to  my  husband  all  the  particular!  of 

this  voyage,  except  that  1  called    my  son  my 

>  eousin.     And  first  I  told  liim  that  I  bad  lost  mj 
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WAtch.  which  ho  ««l-ml^(l  to  take  a»  a  aiinTortuoc; 
)>ut  tbea  I  told  him  bow  kind  my  cousin  Iwd  b''  -^t 
that  my  mother  hod  left  inc  such  a  plant;  ' 
and  tliAt  he  hnd  preserved  it  for  me,  in  1 
lomo  time  or  other  he  &bould  hear  from  me. 
Tbco  1  told  him  I  had  Icfl  it  to  bi»  tnuiuit'cnicnt, 
aad  that  he  would  reuder  me  u  faithful  uccount 
«f  iti  produce,  and  tiieii  I  gulled  out  the  hundred 
prandft  in  silver  a«  Uio  first  }oar'i  produce  ;  and 
thm  pulling  out  the  Acer-skin  purse,  with  the 
piatolcs:  "  And  herr,  iry  dear."  wys  1,  "  iMlie 
goki  watch."  My  husbnnd,  «o  is  Heaven's  gtXMl- 
ncM  sure  to  work  the  same  efloct«  in  all  scusiblc 
minds  where  mercies  touch  the  heart.  lifu.-d  up 
bis  baods,  and  with  an  ecstasy  of  joy,  "  What  is 
God  «.doing^,"  says  he,  "  for  siirh  an  ua^TiUcful 
dof;  as  I  am !"  Then  1  let  bini  know  tvh.it  I 
had  brought  over  in  the  sloop  beside*  all  ihii,  I 
auna  the  hors<?s.  bog*,  and  eons,  and  other  stores 
Sut  our  plantation  ;  all  whieh  added  to  his  sur- 
prise, and  filled  his  heart  with  thankfulness ;  and 
from  this  time  forward  I  hflicvo  he  was  as  sin- 
cere B  penitent,  and  as  thoroiighiy  a  refonned 
inun,  as  ever  God's  goodness  brought  back  from 
a  profligate,  a  highwayman,  and  a  robber. 

I  flould  dll  a  larger  history  thou  this  wiih  the 
•vidcncea  of  this  tiulh,  but  '.hut  I  doubt  tliat 
part  of  the  story  will  not  be  equally  diverting  as 
the  wieked  part. 

But  this  is  to  be  my  own  story,  not  my  hua> 
band's ;  I  return,  therefore,  to  my  own  part.  "Wc 
went  on  with  our  own  plantation,  and  managed 
it  with  the  help  and  direction  of  such  friends  aa 
we  got  there,  and  especially  the  honest  Quaker, 
who  proved  a  faithful,  generous,  and  steiidj  friend 
to  ur».  and  we  had  very  good  success  ;  for  having 
a  flouriihing  stock  to  begin  with,  as  I  have  said, 
and  thia  being  uuw  increased  by  the  addition  of 
an  hundred  and  fifty  pounda  sterling  in  money, 
we  enlarged  our  number  of  servants,  built  us  a 
very  good  hotise,  and  cured  every  year  a  great 
deal  of  land.  The  second  yeor  I  wrote  to  my 
old  govamcss,  giving  her  part  u  ith  ub  of  the  joy  of 
our  lucoesG,  and  ordered  her  how  to  lay  out  the 
money  1  had  left  with  her,  which  was  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  as  above,  and  to  send  it  to 
UB  In  goods,  whicli  she  performed  with  her  usual 
kindness  and  fidelity,  and  all  thiK  arrived  mfe  to 
us. 

Here  wc  had  a  supply  of  all  »orts  of  clothcii, 
as  well  for  my  huabond  as  my&elf ;  and  I  had 
taken  especial  care  to  have  bought  for  him  all 
those  tilings  that  1  knew  he  delighted  to  have  ; 
as  ♦wo  good  long  wigs,  two  sUver-hilted  swurds, 
three  or  four  fowling  pieces,  a  fine  saddle  with 
holsters  and  pistols,  very  handsome,  v»  ith  a  icur- 
let  cloak,  and,  in  a  word,  everything  I  could 
think  of  to  oblige  him,  and  to  make  him  ap|iear, 
aa  be  really  was,  n  very  fine  gentleman.  1  had 
ordered  a  ^ood  quantity  of  household  EtulTat  we 
wanted,  with  linen  for  us  both.  As  for  myself, 
I  wanted  very  iittic  of  tlothcs  and  Uncn,  beiug 
very  well  furnished  before.  The  rest  of  my  car- 
go CMuiUed  of  iron  work  ol  all  sorts,  harness  for 
horses,  tools,  clothes  for  servants,  aiid  woolk-n 
tloth  ;  atAitt's,  serges.  Block  iugF,  «bot'S^  hnis,  and 
tile  like,  (uch  as  t^crvanis  wear,  and  whole  pieces 
«lMto  make  up  for  servants,  uU  by  direction  of  the 
Qnnkw ;  and  all  this  cargo  ariivcd  mSc  and  in 
good  flOadition.  with  three  wom«Q  lervants,  luaty 


I  wctichcg,  which  my  goveraess  had  picked  up  for 

I '""    suitable  enough  to  the  place,  and  to  the 

'   wc  had  for  them  to  do;  and  one  of  whom 

1  .'ocd  to  come  double,  having'  been  jjo»  with 

i  liild  by  one  of  the  seamen  in  tlio  ship,  ai  th« 

ftwned  afHerwards,  before  the  ship  got  to  fir  u 

Gravosend  ;  so  she  brought  ut  a  stout  boy  aboot 

seven  mouths  alter  her  landing. 

My  husband,   you  may  •"•"'■^--■>   — --    -    t(;ijj 
surprised  at  the  arriving  of  i  n». 

lund,  end  talking  with  me  im  uv 

the  particular*.  ".My  rtcai."  »43S  he,  "  nhit 
is  the  mcitiiing  of  all  this?  I  fear  you  will  nai 
us  tfio  detji  in  debt.  When  sh.ill  w'e  be  abl 
make  returns  for  it  all  ?"  I  bmlled,  and  told 
it  was  all  p.tid  for;  and  then  I  toll'  *•'"'  'i-i 
knowing  wlidt  might  bcful  us  in  • 
i-niigidcring  what  oitr  c!rcumstani( 
u»  to,  I  had  nut  taken  my  whole  stock  with 
that  I  had  reserved  so  much  in  my  friend's 
bauds,  which,'  now  we  wore  come  over  safe,  lod 
settled  in  away  to  live,  I  had  sent  (or  as  be 
niJKht  sec. 

Tie  wa<  amazed,  and  stood  awhile,  telling  npoa 
his  6n;;er?,  but  said  nothing.  At  lost  be  bcgu 
thus  ■.  "  Hold — let's  sec,"  wiys  he,  telling  upon 
his  flngcrs  Mill ;  ond  first  upon  his  thumb 
"  There's  246f.  in  money,  first;  then  two 
watches,  diamond  rings,  ond  jiltite,"  saj^ 
upon  the  fore  ringer;  then  upon  the  next  fin 
"  There's  a  plonlatlcn  on  \ork  River  of  1 
a  year;  then  \MI.  In  money  ;  then  a  sloop 
of  horse.s,  cows,  hogs,  and  stores,"  and  so 
the  thumb  again  :  "  and  now,"  says  he,  *"a  ci 
that  cost  2atW.  in  England,  ond  worth  here  ti 
the  money."— "  Well,"  says  I,  "what  do  von 
make  of  all  that?"— "Make  of  it  r  sayi  be, 
"  Why,  who  says  1  was  deceived  when  I  marriifd 
a  wife  in  Lancashire?  I  think  I  have  married 
a  fortune,  and  a  very  good  forttmc  too,'  tap 
he. 

After  I  had  been  a  year  at  home  again,  I  went 
u\  er  the  bay  to  sec  my  son,  and  to  receive  otiollirr 
yeiu-'s  income  of  my  plantation ;  and  I  was  tor. 
prLacd  to  learn,  just  ut  my  landing  there,  that  mr 
pld^hubband  was  dead,  and  hud  not  been  baiica 
above  a  forthnigbt.  This,  I  cot>fe«,  was  not  di*- 
agreeable  news,  because  now  T  could  appear  tf 

1  was,  in  a  married  condition.     Sn  !  ■<-'■■ 

before  1  came  from  hira.that  1  bi 
marry  a  gentleman  that  had  a   (.i 
mine  ;  and  though  I  was  legally  free  to  nil 
to  any  obligation  that  wnsf^n  mo  bi-Tore,  ret 
I  was  shy  of  it,  ksi  tli  ' 

or  other  be  revived,  a:i 

uneoisy.     My  son,  the    .- 

obliging  creature  as  ever,  tr. 

own  liouac,  paid   roe  my  Im: 

sent  mc  home  again  loaded  with  pre^^nls. 

Some  time  after  this  1  let  my  son  know  I  mu 
married,  and  invited  Mm 
husband  wrote  a  very  . 

inviting  him  to  ciT'"^  ., ,   „i...  ,,._  

accordmjly  somi'  .?r. 

It    must    be    ■  iliut   when    the 

wretch,  my  brother  (hui>biuid).  was  dead,  I 
freely  gave  my  husband  on   account  of  a!) 
affair,  and  of  this  cousin,  as  I  ca<^        ' 
being  my  son. by  that  mt^takoa,  u" 
Hn  waa  perfect]^}'  easy  to  th£  accu......  ~  . 


I 


MOLL  FLANDERS. 


Ill 


J  he  dwold  have  been  as  easy  if  the  old  man, 
I  ■■  m  called  Um,  had  been  ^ive  ;  "  For,"  said 
|k^  "It^was  no  fault  of  yours,  nor  of  his;  it 
I  «as  a  ims'taLe  impossible  to  be  prevented."  H« 
J  only  reproached  him  with  desiring  me  to  conceal 
I  ft,  and  t^  live  with  him  as  a  wife  after  1  linew 
I  that  be  was  my  brother ;  that,  he  said,  was  a  vile 
[  part.  Thus  all  these  little  difficulties  were  made 
( etajr,  and  we  lived  together  with  the  greatest 


«»*■—  Hid  MBfcit  iraiffind>le. 
We  art  wm  giewu  old.     I  am  come  back  to 
EqglMd,  beiof  ahnwt  leventy  years  of  .ag«,  my 


husband  '  sixty.eight,  having  performed  much 
more  than  the  limited  time  of  my  transporta- 
tion. And  now,  notwiUistanding  all  the  fatigues 
aad  aR  the  miseries  we  have  gone  through,  we 
are  both  of  us  in  good  heart  and  health.  My 
husband  remained  there  some  time  after  me  to 
settle  our  affairs ;  and,  at  first,  I  had  intended 
to  go  back  to  him,  but  at  his  desire  I  altered 
that  resolution,  and  he  is  come  over  to  England 
also,  where  we  resolve  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  our  yean  in  iJncere  penftenee  for  the  wicked 
lives  we  hare  lived. 


APPENDIX. 


The  mlafortuBei  of  De  Foe.  at  a  former  period,  observes  Mr  WilMn,  had  Ihrowa  him  into  drooiB- 
fltancea  which  mbjectcd  him  to  the  fight  of  humiui  nature  in  its  lowi»t  and  niott  de^advd  fom^ 
Whilst  immured  in  prison,  he  wai  nccetiarily  brought  into  contact  with  persons  who  wtre 
competent  to  let  him  into  thoM  icenei  of  crime  and  misery  of  whiuh  hii  fertile  genius  avsilod 
Itself  in  this  and  similar  publication*.  The  various  iuddents  in  the  eventful  life  of  Moll  Flooderi, 
from  the  time  of  bur  seduction  to  thut  of  her  becoming  a  convict  and  a  quiet  settler  In  MaryUcil, 
are  those  of  real  life,  as  cxempllfiod  by  multitudes  of  individuals  who  have  run  the  career  of  tbetr 
vicious  propensities.  The  artless  disposition  of  the  narrative,  the  lively  interest  excited  bt 
imlooked  for  coincddcncea,  the  rich  natural  painting,  the  moral  reflections,  arc  all  so  many  proeb 
of  the  knowledge  and  invention  of  the  writer;  but  the  feicts  were  Aimished  him  by  the  aoiubof 
Newf&te. 

From  the  character  of  the  Incidents  that  compose  the  present  narrative,  De  Foe  was  follr 
aware  of  the  objections  that  would  be  urged  against  it  by  the  scrupulous.  To  conceal  a  liiigte 
fact  would  have  taken  so  much  from  the  fidelity  of  the  portrait ;  all  that  he  could  do,  thereforr, 
was  to  neutralize  the  poison  by  furnishing  the  strongest  antidotes.  Accordingly,  whilst  he  |i«iot* 
the  courses  of  an  every-day  profltgnte  in  their  natural  colours,  he  shows  us  with  the  same  faithfaK 
ness  their  natural  tendency:  and  I  hat.  first  or  last,  vice  is  sure  to  bringdown  its  own  punishment. 
Hi*  viiiains  never  prosper,  but  either  come  to  an  untimely  end,  or  are  brought  to  be  peniteflU- 
In  dressing  up  the  present  story,  he  tells  us  he  had  taken  care  to  exclude  everything  that  might  be 
oiTcnsive  ;  but  conscious  that  he  had  a  bad  subject  to  work  upon,  he  endeavours  to  iulerextthr 
reader  in  the  reflections  arising  out  of  It,  that  the  moral  might  be  more  enticing  Ibao  thr 
fable. 

The  story  of  Moll  Flanders  muit  be  allowed  to  be  executed  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
writer's  Intentions.  The  events  of  her  life  are  indeed  coarse  and  disgusting,  but  they  are  essctlj 
those  of  a  person  In  her  situation,  led  on  from  one  degree  of  crime  to  another,  and  participatiog 
in  all  the  miseries  that  may  be  expected  to  accompany  such  courses. 

If  the  sale  of  a  book  wore  any  cricorion  of  its  merit,  De  Foe  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  work.  Two  editions  were  printed  in  1721,  and  a  third  edition  was  published  by  thessiae 
booksellers  In  1722,  and  another  in  the  following  year.  There  wero  two  editions  by  J.  Brothertw; 
the  second  in  1741.  There  is  also  one  with  wood-cuts,  by  C.  Simpson,  in  Stone  Cutter  strtel. 
Fleet  market,  without  a  date.  These  were  all  in  octavo,  and  there  oro  many  in  a  smullfr  siir. 
Au  edition  of  the  work,  with  many  omissions  and  alterations,  was  published  in  1776,  by  Francii 
Noble,  who  kept  a  circulating  library  in  Holbom,  and  reprinted  several  of  De  Foe's  pieces,  fIiH 
castrations.  It  professes  to  be  token  from  a  corrected  manuscript  of  De  Foe's,  dated  Ulicgtos, 
Oeccmber  2(),  1731),  in  which  he  omitted  some  parts  as  unfit  for  perusal,  and  gave  the  whole  i  at' 
dress.  But  this  is  a  mere  deception.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  De  Foe  left  an)  such 
paper*,  nor  that  he  intended  his  work  to  be  mutilated  in  the  manner  performed  by  his  anommoBi 
editor.  Besides  abridg-ing  other  parts  of  her  story,  the  whole  of  her  practices  as  a  thief  ut 
omitted,  and,  consequently,  those  hne  passages  that  describe  her  mental  conflicts  in  the  sileut  hi^ur 
of  rellectioD.  She  is  uo  convict  herself,  but  accompanies  her  husband  to  Virginia,  from  «t)(n<^ 
they  both  return  to  Ireland,  purchase  an  estate,  and  pass  a  sober  and  religious  life.  She  surrivr* 
her  husband,  makes  her  will,  leaving  the  whole  of  her  property  to  her  brother-in-lnw.  and  dr(iftO» 
this  life  a  great  penitent,  the  lOlh  of  December,  1722,  in  the  75th  year  of  her  age.  Thu  »«fi 
(!oncluding  in  this  happy  manner  is  entitled  "  The  history  of  Laetilia  Atkins,  vulgarly  callnl  Moll 
Flanders.  Published  by  Mr  Daniel  Dc  Foe.  And  from  papers  found  since  his  decease,  it  api**" 
greatly  altered  by  himself;  and  from  the  said  ))apers  the  present  work  is  produced.  Lundon- 
printcd  for  th*  editor,  and  sold  by  F.  Noble,  Holborn,  and  T.  Lowndes,  in  Fleet  street  1776 
12mo."  It  contains  little  more  than  half  the  quantity  of  the  original  work.  The  account  pvr* 
of  it  by  the  editor  is  as  follows  : — "  My  fothcr  was  on  intimate  acquaint«uice  of  Mr  Daniel  Dc  Foe. 
1  bad  frequently  heard  him  speak  of  his  friend  highly  to  his  advantage  as  a  moral  writec  In  " 
of  his  publications,  ond  wondered  much,  after  my  reading  his  '  Robinson  Crusoe,'  to  find  both 
'  Roxoiia'  and  in  his  '  Moll  Munders'  exprcssiuns  so  much  beneath  him  ;  but  upon  a  perusal,  \ 
come  into  pouession  of  the  manuscripts  of  his  alterations  of  both  those  histories,  I  acquiesced 
opinioii  of  my  father,  and,  in  that  opinion,  havo  thought  it  proper,  in  their  new  dren,  to  intl 
tbem  Cor  the  eatertainmejat  of  those  who  ar«  admirera  of  nature. " 


THE 

MEMOIRS 


OP 


A    CAVALIER; 

OB, 

MILITARY  JOURNAL  OF  THE  WARS  IN  GERMANY  AND  THE 
WARS  IN  ENGLAND ; 

FROM  THE  YEAR  1632  TO  THE  YEAR  164a 

fFRITTF.N  ABOrS  THRBR-SCOBB  TEABS  AGO  BY  AN  KN0LI8B  OBlfTLSUAN- 

WHO     SERVED     FIRST     IN     THE     ARMT     OP    aUSTATQI     ADOLFBCB, 
:    GLORIOUS     KINO     OF     SWEDEN,     TILL     HIS     DEATH  ;     AND     AFTER     THAT     IK     THE 
ROYAL    ARMY   OF    KINO   CHARLES   THE   FIRST,   TROK   THE    BEaiMNINO   OF 
THE   REBELLION   TQ  TBB  EHO  OF  THAT   WAR. 


<'  Sic  vbi  deleetM  p«r  terra  armaata  jiit«bom 
Agrioola  inporito  wdare  aflTeetat  aratoo : 
lUI  indigoantea  quia  nondvin  Tomare  multo 
Ardna  nodoaaa  cerrU  daaeendit  in  Araaa. 
In  dirana  ^ahrntt,  alqaa  aeqoU  Tin^ola  laxant 
Viribna,  et  Vario  coafondMat  Uaite  alaeaa : 
Haud  keena  indootitaa  pwcapa  diaoordla  fralna 
Aiperat"  "  Stat.  Theb.  Ub.  I. 

"  Et  fratroi,  oabwqae,  aaoa  Tiders,  patraa^aa : 

Depraaam  eat  oiTile  nefaa."  Loean,  Ub.  4. 
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ADVERTISEMENT   TO 

THE     PRESENT     EDITION. 


Whether  this  interesting  work  is  considered  as  a  romance,  or  as  a  series  of  authentic 
memoirs,  in  which  the  only  fabulous  circumstance  is  the  existence  of  the  hero,  it 
must  undoubtedly  be  allowed  to  be  of  the  best  description  of  either  species  of  com- 
position, and  to  reflect  additional  lustre,  even  on  the  Author  of  Robmson  Crusoe. 

There  is  so  much  simplicity  and  apparent  fidelity  of  statement  throughout  the 
narrstive,  that  the  feelings  are  little  indebted  to  those  who  would  remove  the  veil; 
and  the  former  editors,  perhaps,  have  acted  not  unwisely  in  leaving  the  circum- 
stances of  its  authentidty  in  their  original  obscurity.  The  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier 
have  long,  however,  been  ascertained  to  be  the  production  of  Daniel  De  Foe. 
Both  the  first  and  second  editions  were  published  without  date ;  but,  from  other 
evidence,  the  work  appears  to  have  been  written  shortly  after  Robinson  Crusoe, 
m  1720-1. 

A  few  Notes  have  been  added  to  the  present  edition,  collected  from  the  peri- 
odical publications  of  the  time  ( now  rare  and  curious ),  to  exhibit  the  exact 
coincidence  of  the  facts  themselves,  with  the  transactions  narrated  in  these  Memoirs. 

Edinburgh,  1809. 


THE    PREFACE    TO 

THE     FIRST    EDITION. 


As  an  evidence  that  it  is  very  probable  these  memorials  were  written  many  years  ago, 
the  persons  now  concerned  in  the  publication  assure  the  reader  that  they  have  had 
them  in  their  possession  finished,  as  they  now  appear,  above  twenty  years.  That  they 
were  so  long  ago  found  by  great  accident,  among  other  valuable  papers,  in  the  closet 
of  an  eminent  public  minister,  of  no  less  figure  than  one  of  King  William's  secretaries 
of  state. 

As  it  is  not  proper  to  trace  them  any  farther,  so  neither  is  there  any  need  to  trace 
them  at  all,  to  give  reputation  to  the  story  related,  seeing  the  actions  hero  mentioned 
have  a  sufficient  sanction  from  all  the  histories  of  the  times  to  which  they  relate,  with 
this  addition,  that  the  admirable  manner  of  relating  them,  and  the  wonderful  variety  of 
incidents  with  which  they  are  beautified  in  the  course  of  a  private  gentleman's  story, 
add  such  delight  in  the  reading,  and  ^vc  such  a  lustre,  as  well  to  the  accounts  them- 
selves as  to  the  person  who  was  the  actor,  that  no  story,  we  believe,  extant  in  the 
world,  ever  came  abroad  with  such  advantage. 

It  must  naturally  give  some  concern  in  the  reading,  that  the  name  of  a  person  of 
so  much  gallantr}'  and  honour,  and  so  many  ways  valuable  to  the  world,  should  be  lost 


to  the  reader.  We  assure  them  no  aiaall  labour  has  been  tbrown  awiy  i^ 
inqoiry ;  baA  aU  ^i  hflVe  be«ii  thie  to  arrive  to  of  ditcotetjr  in  Urn  tSm  % 
memorandum  was  found  with  this  manuscript  in  these  words,  but  not  Bgoed 
name,  only  the  two  letters  of  a  name,  which  gives  us  no  %ht  into  the  matter 
memoir  was  as  follows : — ■ 

Memohamdum.'— I  fbund  this  manuscript  amoog^  toy  father's  wiitingSt  *nd  I 
stand  thkt  he  got  them  is  plonder  «tj  or  after,  the  fight  ht  Woneesiw,  i 
serred  bs  Major  of 'n  fregiment  of  horae  t>0  the  side  of  the  parliamcDl 

N,  B. — The  manuscript  coutain«  an  account  of  the  Restoration. 

As  this  has  been  of  Bo  us6  but  to  terminate  the  iaquirj  after  the  |>emMi,  * 
ever,  it  seems  moat  natumlly  to  g^ive  an  authority  to  the  original  of  the  wofi 
That  it  was  bom  of  a  soldier ;  and  Indeed  it  is,  through  etetj  part,  related 
soldierly  a  style,  and  in  the  very  language  of  the  field,  that  it  seems  Snipa$9ible  I 
but  the  very  person  who  yf»s  present  in  every  adion  here  related,  could  be  Ha 
of  them. 

The  acciottnts  of  battles,  the  aieges,  and  the  several  actions  of  which  thit  i 
m  full,  are  all  recorded  in  the  histories  of  those  times ;  such  as  the  gmi  h 
Leipaick,  the  sacking  of  Magdeburg,  the  siege  of  Nuremberg,  the  paaaiag  tt 
Leek  iu  Bavaria ;  guch  alio  as  the  battles  of  Keynton,  or  Edg«*Hill ;  the  U 
Newburj',  Marston-Moor,  and  Naaeby,  and  the  like*  They  are  all,  we  say,  fl 
iu  other  historiea,  and  written  by  those  who  lived  in  those  times  i  and,  pcrlu) 
good  authority  for  what  tbey  wrote.  But  do  those  relations  give  any  of  Uie  In 
ideas  of  things  formed  iu  this  account  ?  Have  they  one  half  of  the  clrcumstain 
incidents  of  the  actions  themselves  that  this  man's  eyes  were  witness  to,  and'^ 
memory  has  thus  preserred  ?  He  that  has  read  the  best  accounts  of  those  hail 
he  surprised  to  see  the  particulars  of  the  story  so  preserved,  bo  nicely,  and  so  ig 
described;  and  will  confess  what  we  allege,  that  the  story  ia  inimitably  told;  a 
the  great  actions  of  the  glorious  King  Gustavus  Adolphus  receive  a  lustre  & 
man's  relations,  which  the  world  w»3  never  made  sensible  of  before,  aud  lA 
present  age  has  much  wanted  of  late,  in  order  to  give  their  aflbctions  a  turn  infl 
his  late  gtorioue  successor. 

In  the  stpry  of  our  own  country's  unnatural  wars  he  carries  on  the  ssm 
How  effectually  does  he  record  the  virtues  and  glorious  actions  of  King  Clm 
the  same  time  that  he  frequently  enters  upon  the  mistakes  of  his  Majesty's 
and  of  his  friends,  which  gave  hla  enemies  all  those  fatal  advantages  against  faifl 
ended  in  the  overthrow  of  his  armies,  the  loss  of  his  crown  add  life,  and  tl* 
the  constitution. 

Tn  all  his  accounts  he  does  justice  to  his  enemies,  and  honours  the  merits 
whose  cause  he  fought  against ;  and  many  accounts  recorded  in  Ha  story  su»  n 
found  even  in  the  best  histories  of  those  times. 

Wliat  applause  does  he  give  to  the  gallantry  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfcx,  to  hii  i 
to  his  conduct,  under  which  he  himself  was  aubdued,  and  to  the  justice  be 
King's  troops  when  they  kid  down  their  arms. 

Hia  description  of  the  Scots  troops  in  the  beginmng  of  the  war,  and  d 


FKBtACK. 

riour  of  the  party  under  the  Earl  of  Holland,  who  went  over  agamst  them,  are 
admirable ;  and  his  censure  of  their  conduct,  who  pushed  the  King  upon  the  quarrel, 
and  then  would  not  let  him  fight,  is  no  more  than  what  many  of  the  King's  friends 
(though  less  knowing  as  soldiers)  have  often  complained  of. 

In  a  word,  this  work  is  a  confutation  of  many  errors  in  all  the  writers  upon  the 
lubject  of  our  wars  in  England,  and  ei&x  in  that  extraordinary  histolry  written  by  the 
Earl  of  Clarendm;  but  the  editors  wow  so  just,  that  when,  near  twenty  yean  ago,  a 
perscm  who  had  written  a  whole  volume  in  folio,  by  way  of  answer  to,  and  confutation 
of.  Clarendon's  history  of  the  rebelU<»,  would  have  borrowed  the  clauses  in  this 
account,  which  clash  with  that  history,  and  confront  it,  we  say,  the  editors  were  so 
just  as  to  refuse  them. 

There  can  be  nothing  objected  against  the  general  credit  of  this  work,  seeing  its 
tmth  is  established  upon  universal  history ;  and  ahnost  all  the  facts,  espedally  those  of 
aoment,  are  confirmed  for  thdr  general  part  by  all  the  writers  of  those  times.  If  they 
are  here  embellished  with  particulars,  which  are  nowhere  else  to  be  found,  that  is  the 
beinty  we  boast  of;  and  that  it  is  that  must  recommend  this  work  to  all  the  men  of 
sense  and  judgment  that  read. 

The  only  objection  we  find  possible  to  make  against  this  work  is,  that  it  is  not  carried 

90.  ferther ;  or,  as  we  may  say,  finished  with  the  finishing  the  war  of  the  time;  and  this 

ve  complain  of  also.    But  then  we  compldn  of  it  as  a  misfortune  to  the  world,  not  as 

a  fimlt  in  the  author ;  for  how  do  we  know  but  that  this  author  might  carry  it  on,  and 

have  another  part  finished  which  might  not  fall  into  the  same  hands,  or  may  still 

nmain  with  some  of  his  family,  and  which  they  cannot  indeed  publish  to  make  it  seem 

ttything  perfect,  for  want  of  the  other  parts  which  we  have,  and  which  we  have  now 

aade  public    Nor  is  it  very  improbable  but  that,  if  any  such  farther  part  is  in  being, 

(he  publishing  these  two  parts  may  occasion  the  proprietors  of  tiie  thurd  to  let  the 

irorld  see  it ;  and  that,  by  such  a  discovery,  the  name  of  the  person  may  also  come  to 

be  known,  which  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  great  satis&ction  to  the  reader  as  well  as  to  us. 

This,  however,  must  be  said,  that  if  the  same  author  should  have  written 

another  part  of  this  work,  and  carried  it  on  to  the  end  of  those  times ;  yes,  as  the 

residue  of  those  melancholy  days,  to  the  Restoration,  were  filled  mth  the  intrigues  of 

government,  the  political  management  of  illegal  power,  and  the  dissensions  and  factions 

of  a  people,  who  were  then  even  in  themselves  but  a  &ction,  and  that  there  was  very 

little  action  in  the  field,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  our  author,  who  was  a  man  of 

arms,  had  little  share  in  those  things,  and  might  not  oare  to  trouble  himsdf  with  looking 

•tthem. 

But,  besides  all  tiiis,  it  might  happen  that  he  might  go  abroad  again  at  *ih^t  t»""», 
•s  most  of  the  gentlemen  of  quality,  and  who  had  an  abhorrence  for  the  power  that 
then  governed  here,  did.  Nor  are  we  certfun  that  he  nught  live  to  the  end  of  that 
time,  so  we  can  give  no  account  whether  he  had  any  ^ara  in  the  subsequent  actions  of 
that  time. 

It  is  enough  that  we  have  the  authorities  above  to  recommend  this  part  to  us  that 
is  now  published ;  the  relation,  we  are  persuaded,  will  recommend  itself,  and  nothing  more 
can  be  needful,  because  nothing  more  can  mvite  than  the  story  itself,  which,  when  the 
reader  enters  into*  he  will  find  it  ymj  hard  to  get  out  of,  imtQ  he  has  gone  through  it 


^ 
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to  the  reader.    We  assure  them  no  small  '  ,  ^.^ , 

inquiry ;  and  all  wrt  baVe  bee*  able  to  ^' 

mcmonuidum  was  found  with  this  var        ■     ',  .  j  ^  much  spirit  and  good  sense,  that 

name,  only  the  two  letters  of  a  nair  ,  .J^aa  form  any  just  pretensions  to  either. 

memoir  was  as  follows :—  .  :/-j4(juestion  that  naturally  occurs,  "Who  is 

Memorandum. ^I  fbmid  thto  '.■.•*irf«"n  «n  t^eso  days  to  form  our  sentiments  of 

stand  that  he  got  thwn  ,.  ".ir^^Sfi^  ^"*  ^"^"^  *''®  sentiments  we  form  of  the 

8cr>'ed  as  Major  of  —        .yf^d^  memoirs  will  renew  an  inquiry  which  has 

■'jt^^Lf,?"    Some  have  imagined  the  whole  to  be  a 

N.  B.-The  manusonpt  ^'^jJlV  JTlikest  to  truth  that  I  ever  read.     It  has  all  the 
As  this  has  beet*    ^^'^i^jln^  her  simplicity,  and  adorned  wtth  her  charms. ! 
B  motl'   ^'^.Z^' i***^  say,  were  all  romance  writers  to  follow  this  author's 

That  it  was  borr    "^.V^"^^  entertainment  to  philosophers,  as  well  as  serve  for  the 


ever,  it  seems  mot^   ^-J^./S-'-jJ^sa 

That  it  was  borr  j^/V^ji^^entu  ... 

soldierly  a  stylf    ^^L^jL^^*^  ^  ■™  ^'^^^y  pe""*ded  our  author,  whoever  he  wai, 

but  the  very  t     ^^y^^^^tbe  actions  he  relates.    It  is  certain,  no  man  could  ban 


of  them.  ^^^t^^Mtettt^^  fro™  Marston-Moor  to  Uochdale,  and  from  thence 

The  '  ^)^^^  ffis^*  i°  ^  ^P^  ^°^  proper  terms,  and  In  so  exact  a  maimer, 
so  full,  a  !!^*1^^^ai!^^^  °'"  '^®  ^^^  ground  he  describes.  I  could  point  out 
Leipsic'  V*^  ^'^t  '<»  ^  course  of  the  memoirs,  which  evidence  that  the  antbor 
Leek  ^Ait '"'''^I^Aequainted  with  the  towns,  battles,  sieges,  &c.,  and  a  party  ia  tlie 
^  ^  V^     j)at,  as  it  is  needless  to  do  this,  all  that  remains  is,  to  trace  onr 


.  '^^     t^  was  second  son  to  a  Shropshire  gentleman,  who  was  made  a  peer  in 
fii^^fSs^  Charles  I,  whose  seat  lay  eight  miles  from  Shrewsbury.    This 
/*d*    JO  one  so  well  as  Andrew  Newport,  Esq.,  second  son  to  Richard  Newport, 
^ ^^^&eo^*  Esq.;  which  Richanl  was  created  Lord  Newport,  October  14, 1G42. 
Newpo^'^'  Esq.,  whom  we  suppose  our  author  to  be,  was,  after  the  Reston* 


Wig  s  commissioner  of  the  customs,  probably  in  reward  of  his  zeal  and  good  . 
I  ^\^  fat  the  royal  causc.f  | 

f  ^jlfi  several  illustrations  these  memoirs  furnish  to  the  history  of  those  times  they 
//  j^  ^,  the  variety  of  adventures  they  contain,  and  the  elegant  account  given  ha«n 
(i  'fj^wars  in  Germany  and  England,  will  abundantly  recommend  them  to  the  cnrioiu. 

*  Printed  at  Leeds,  by  James  Lister,  without  date, 
t  The  original  tltlc-pogc  of  these  memoirs  runs  thus : — 
« Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier ;  or,  a  Military  Journal  of  the  Wars  in  Germany  and  the  Wan  b 
fg^and ;  from  the  year  1632  to  the  year  1048. 

Written  above  four-acorc  years  ago  by  an  English  gentleman  who  scr\-ed  first  in  the  ansy  ^  i 

GoBtavus  Adolphus,  the  glorious  King  of  Sweden,  till  his  death;  and,  after  that,  in  the  royil 0*7  ' 

of  King  Charles  I,  from  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  to  the  end  of  that  war.  i 

"  Sic  nbi  delecto*  per  torra  armcnta  juveneM  ' 

Agricola  impwito  vociin!  aflectat  antro ; 

Illi  indlgnantca  quin  nondnm  Tomerc  inulto  ' 

Ardna  nodoao*  ccrrix  deiccndit  in  Armoi, 
In  direna  trahunt,  atqiic  aequii  vcneula  laxant 
Viribui,  et  vario  confunduut  limito  aalew ; 
Hand  tecui  indomitos  pnec«p«  dtMordia ratrea 
Aiperat."  Stat.  Thib.  Lib.  I. 

"  Bt  FraiTL-a,  aatcmjuu  snoa  videxe,  patres^iw  ; 
A  Depienam  eat  civile  ncfat."  LrcAX,  Lib.  4. 
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;  nifflco  the  reader,  without  being  very 
jve  after  tny  name,  that  I  was  bom  in  the 
€»f  Salop,  in  the  year  l(i08,  under  the 
Acnt  of  what  star  i  was  never  nstrnloger 
to  examine  ;  but  the  conscquenr^esi  of  my 

allow  nie  to  suppose  some  extraordinorj 
e  affected  my  birih. 

we  he  anything  in  ilrcantft  also,  my  mother, 
I  mighty  observant  that  way,  took  minutes, 

have  since  seen  in  the  first  leaf  of  her 
took,  of  several  strange  dreams  >he  had 
|e  was  with  child  of  her  second  son,  which 
■elf. 

'  (he  noted  that  slic  dreamed  she  was 
away  by  a  regiment  of  horse,  and  de- 
In  the  Gelds  of  a  son  tliut,  as  soon  as  tt 
V,  had  two  wings  came  out  of  its  back, 
Islf  an  hour's  time  Hew  away  from  her ; 
t  very  evening  before  I  was  born  she 
1  she  was  brought  tcbod  of  a  son.  and 
the  while  she  was  in  labour  a  man  stood 
ter  window  beating  on  a  kettle-drum, 
cry  much  discomposed  her. 
Uher  was  a  geraticman  of  a  very  plentiful 

having  im  estate  of  above  ^.iXM.  per 
of  a  family  nearly  allied  to  several  of  the 
tl  nobility,  and  lived  about  six  niilei  from 
n  of  High  Ercol ;  and  my  mother  being 
-,  on  some  particular  occasion,  was  sur- 
hcrc  at  a  friend's  house,  and  brought  me 
fe  into  the  world. 
I  my  father's  second  son,  and  therefore 

altogether  so  much  slighted  as  younger 
food  families  generally  are ;  but  my  father 
icthing  in  my  genius  also  which  particu- 
losed  him,  and  so  made  him  take  cxtra- 
f  core  of  my  education. 

taught,  therefore,  by  the  best  masters 
uld  be  had,  everything  that  was  needful 
bplish  a  young  gentleman  for  the  world ; 

seventeen  years  old  my  tutor  told  my 
in  academic  education  was  very  proper 
irson  of  quality,  and  he  thought  me  very 
I;  M  my  father  entered  meofWadham 
,    in  Oxford,  where  I  continued  three 

Icgiate  life  did  not  suit  mc  at  oil,  though 
books  well  enough.  It  was  never  do- 
bat  I  should  be  either  a  lawj'pr,  physician, 
9 :  and  J  wrote  to  my  father  that  1  thought 
ftyed  there  long  enough  for  a  gentleman, 
k  hia  leave  I  desired  to  give  h'un  a  visit.    I 


Dunng  my  stay  at  Oxford,  though  I  passed 
through  the  proper  exercises  of  the  house,  yet 
my  chief  reading  was  upon  history  and  geogropny, 
us  those  plumed  my  mind  best,  and  supplied  mo 
with  ideas  most  suitable  to  my  genius;  by  tho 
former  I  understood  what  great  actions  had  been 
done  in  the  world ;  and  by  the  latter  I  understood 
where  they  had  been  done. 

My  father  readily  complied  with  my  desire  of 
coming  home  ;  for,  besides  that  he  thought,  as  I 
did,  that  three  years  at  the  university  was  enough ; 
he  also  most  passionately  loved  me,  and  began  to 
think  of  my  settling  near  him. 

At  my  arrival  1  found  myself  cxtraordioarily 
caressed  fay  my  father,  and  he  seemed  to  take  a 
particular  ilcl%'ht  in  niy  conversation.  My  mother, 
who  lived  iu  perfect  union  tvith  him  both  in  de- 
sires and  ufrection,  received  mc  very  passionately ; 
apartments  were  provided  for  me  by  myself,  and 
horses  and  servants  allowed  me  in  particular. 

My  father  never  went  n-hunting,  on  exercise 
he  was  exceedingly  fond  of,  but  Iio  would  have 
vie  with  him ;  and  it  pleased  him  when  he  found 
1  liked  tlie  sport.  I  lived  thus,  in  all  the  pleasure* 
it  was  possible  for  me  to  enjoy,  for  about  a  year 
more;  when  going  out  one  morning  with  him  to 
hunt  a  stag,  and  having  had  a  very  hard  chose, 
and  gotten  a  great  way  olT  from  home,  we  had 
leliuro  enough  to  ride  gently  back  ;  and  as  wc  re- 
turned took  occasion  to  enter  into  a  discourse 
with  mc  concerning  my  manner  of  settling  in  tha 
world. 

He  told  mc,  with  a  great  deal  of  tendemesf, 
that  he  loved  me  above  all  the  rest  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  that  therefore  he  intended  to  do  well 
for  roe ;  that  my  eldest  brother  being  already 
married  and  settled,  he  had  designed  the  same 
for  roc,  and  proposed  o  very  advantageous  match 
with  a  young  lady  of  very  extraordinary  fortune 
and  merit,  and  offered  to  make  mc  a  settlement 
of  two  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  which  ha 
said  lie  could  purchase  for  mc  without  dinuniih- 
ing  his  paternal  estate. 

There  was  too  much  kindness  and  affection  ia 
this  discourse  not  to  atfcct  mc  exceedingly;  I  told 
him  I  would  perfectly  resign  myself  to  his  will 
But  as  my  father  had.  together  with  his  love  for 
me,  a  very  nice  judgment  in  his  discourse,  he 
fixed  his  eyes  very  attentively  on  min  and 
though  mv  answers  were  without  the  least  re« 
serve,  yet  he  thought  he  saw  some  uneaanea  iu 
me  at  the  propoaal,  and  from  thence  concluded 
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that  my  coinpliaftcc  waa  ralhcr  m  mi  of  discre- 
tioQ  tboo  uicUnation ;  and  though  t  eeemed  so 
absotutely  given  up  to  nhat  he  haJd  proposed,  yet 
my  answcra  were  really  an  effect  of  my  obedience, 
ralhiT  tbtm  my  choke ;  so  he  returned  very 
quick  upon  tnc-^- 

"  Look  jou,  son ;  though  I  give  you  my  own 
thoughla  Oil  the  luolter,  y«t  I  would  liave  you 
be  very  plain  with  mc  ;  for  if  your  sentiments  (Jo 
not  agree  with  mhic,  T  will  be  your  adri^er,  but 
nit]  never  import  upon  you  f  und  thetefore  let 
me  know  your  miad  fTcciy." 

"  I  don't  rctkon  myscif  capable,  sir,"  sold  I, 
with  a  great  dciU  of  respect,  ''to  make  so  good  ft 
choice  for  mysalf  at  you  can  for  me  ;  emA  though 
my  opinion  differed  from  yours,  (ta  being  your 
opinion  would  rvform  uiiucv  imd  my  judgment 
would  hs  readily  comply  as  my  duty," 

"  t  gathtr,  at  Ifoit,  Imm  thence,"  tald  tny 
father,  "that  your  designs  lay  unof  her  way  before, 
however  tkuy  nmy  now  L'(.mip!y  with  mine  ;  and 
therefore  I  would  know  what  Jt  wat  you  would 
bavti  tukcd  of  itic.  If  I  had  not  olfered  ttiis  to  you  ; 
and  you  must  not  deny  mv  your  obcdlonco  in 
Ihlj,  If  you  L^kpcct  I  shotiild  believe  your  readmsss 
it)  the  other.'* 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  "it  wo*  Impossible  1  should  lay 
(tut  formyscff  jiiil  what  you  Imve  proposed;  but 
if  my  iudinations  were  never  so  contrary,  at  your 
comrtjatid  they  thiiij  bu  made  known,  yet  I  de- 
ckre  thero  to  be  wholly  subject  lo  your  order.  F 
confess  my  thought»  did  not  tend  towards  mar- 
riage, or  a  settlement ;  frir  (hough  I  had  no  rcafion 
to  question  your  care  of  me,  yet  I  thought  a  gco- 
tlenmn  ought  always  to  aeo  Rorotthing  of  the 
world  before  he  confined  himselfto  any  particular 
part  of  it ;  and  if  1  had  asked  your  consent  to 
anything,  tt  should  have  been  togive  tne  leave  to 
travel  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  4]uahfy  mya«]f 
that  I  may  appear  at  borne  !Ske  «  son  to  bo  good 
afatlwr." 

"  In  what  capacity  would  you  travel  ?"  replied 
my  father :  "you  must  go  abroad  either  us  a  pri- 
vate |;ciitlemttn,  aa  a  scholar,  or  as  a  sotdlcf." 

"  If  it  were  in  the  latter  capacity,  sir,™  said  I, 
returning  prnttv  quick,  "  I  hope  1  should  not 
dishonour  myself;  but  I  aai  not  so  determined 
04  not  to  bo  ruled  by  your  jtiiJgnienL" 

" Truly,"  replied  my  father,  "I  see  no  war 
abrGiid  at  ibis  time  worth  a  man's  appearing  in, 
wberhcr  we  talk  of  the  cauao  or  the  encouroge- 
Bicut ;  and  indeed,  son,  I  am  afraid  you  need  not 
go  far  for  aitvenlures  tif  that  nature,  for  things 
seem  to  look  as  if  this  part  of  Europe  would  find 
us  work  enough. ■* 

My  father  ihL>Q  spoke  relating  to  the  quarrel 
likely  to  happen  between  the  King  of  England 
anil  iho  Spaniard,*  for  I  bolicvo  he  had  no  notion 
of  a  civil  war  in  hk  bead. 

!fi  short,  my  father,  perceiving  my  inclinaUonB 
very  forworti  far  travelling,  gave  me  leove,  upon 
condition  I  would  promise  to  return  in  two  yean 
at  furthest,  or  sooner,  if  he  seat  for  me. 

While  I  was  at  Oxford  1  happened  to  foil  into 
the  ioelety  of  a  young  gentleman  of  a  go<Kl 
family,  but  of  low    fortune,  being  a  yonnfer 

•  rpim  the  brpteb  of  llie  match  betvnn  the  Kitijf  cf 
BbtUnd  aud  the  lbf*nra  or  SJpiiiD,  uid  putjcnlu'iy 

the  roJaiinite  * 


brother  ;  and  who  had  iiide^  iti«tillcd  Lato  a 
the  first  issira  of  going  abroad,  and  who  I  koc< 
poMionately  longed  to  travel,  but  had  not  tail 
cient  tdlowonce  to  defray  bii  expeases  ai  a  ;■ 

tie  man. 

We  had  contracted  a  very  close 
and  our  tempers  being  very  agTi?cahl«  I* 
another,  we  ilaiiy  enjoyed  the  convenaliw  4 
letters.  He  was  of  a  generous,  free  dispotutu^ 
without  the  least  affevtatiom  or  d«c^t,  a  hadi 
some  proper  ptnon,  strong  hoif,  vetf  gtvi 
and  brave  to  the  last  degree. 

His  name  was  Fielding,  and  we  ea!M 
captain,  though  a  very  uhubuoI  title  tna 
btit  fate  had  lome  hand  In  the  appdUiiMi,  l» 
had  certainly  the  Uaei  of  a  aoldier  drawn  it ' 
countenance. 

I  imparted  to  htm  the  reaoIuUoDS  I  had 
and  tliat  I  had  my  father's  conaeot  to  p> 
and  would  gladly  know  hit  oiiad  wlirtfeiT 
would  accompaDT  me.     He  wrota  me  *vri 
would  with  all  hU  heart. 

My  father,  whe«i  he  saw  him  ( fer  I  kH 
him  immediately  to  come  tO'  me )  Very  Dni 
proved  my  choice ;  so  we  got  our  cqulfHp 
and  came  away  for  London. 

It  was  «a  the  2Sd  of  AprB,  16901,  wl«iv< 
barked  at  Dorer,  landed  in  a  tern  bouriH  ' 
and  itn  mediately  took  post  for  P»r^ 

I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  4  J^irud 
my  travelji,  nor  with  the  descriptioi:  af 
which  every  geographer  can  do  bptKtliiftl; 
but  these  memoirs  facing  only  a  rclatino  «f 
happened  to  5urse!vcs,  or  ia  our  ownka9»M||{ 
1  shall  confine  mj-sclf  to  that  part  only. 

We  bad  in(ieed  some  diverting  pwaagnln 
journey  to  Paris;  first,  the  horse  tof  t  !    ' 
rode  upon  fell  so  very  lame  with  a  slip,  'I 
could  not  go,  and  hardly  stand ;  and  lif' ' 
that  rode  with  us  express  pretended  to  ti  j  • 
to  a  town  live  miles  distant  to  g^t  a  frwih  f***. 
and  BO  loft  us  pn  the  road  with  one  horse  t«f*^ 
us.     We  followed  as  well  as  wc  cottid,  but  M 
strangers,  missed  the  way,  and  waadenf^iw* 
out  of  the  road.     MTicthef  the  man  prt&w* . 
in  rcoaonablc  time,  or  not,  we  could  not  b*  ««i ' 
but  if  it  had  not  been  for  an  old  priot,  we  i^ 
never  found  him. 

Wc  met  this  good  man  by  aecidcnl,  m^i 
little  Tillage  whereof  he  was  eur»te:  »f  »p* 
Latin  enough  just  to  make  him  underrtjikl  *■ 
and  he  did  not  speak  it  much  betvrr  bfc'f 
but  he  took  us  into  the  rlltag^  to  bis  bou'  .:i 
us  wine  and  bread,  and  enteTtaJn^iJ  us  wvtK  *'"' 
derful  courtesy.  After  this  he  toot  IeIci  ^ 
villoge,  hired  a  peasant,  and  a  horw  fcr  mj  e^ 
tain,  und  sent  him  to  guide  ui  into  cli«  roui 

At  parting,  he  matic  a  gTt;at  manv  complied 
t&  Us  in  French,  which  we  could  juu  tit)d<-M;w' ; 
but  the  sum  was.  to  excise  him  for  aqni«uaiti 
was  inclined  to  ask.  After  kare  (o  Inltmi* 
what  he  pleased,  it  was.  If  we  wtmted  ay  ■■■4  J 
for  the  pitrauance  of  our  journey,  and  poM  v| 
two  pi«toles,  which  be  offered  either  to  fNttf] 
lend  ui, 

1  mention  this  exceeding  cauitcsy  of  the  fn*^ 
because,  though  civtUty  ti  very  much  In  favtV^ 
FVonce,  and  espedaJly  lo  itmigien,  T«t  ikl 
very  imtuual  Ihi^g  to  tuve  thera  pan  wKb  t'^ 
moncy^    ■ 
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I  let  the  priest  know.  flrsl,Ahiit  wc  did  not 

Boncy.  and,  next,  that  wc  wtre  vrry  wn- 

'  th».'  nbliKBtfon  ho  offered  us ;  and  I  told 

ir.  it  I  lived  to  tec  him  ogniu  1 

l?eit. 

of  oiir  hnr?o  was,  os  trc  nflcr- 
iomc  nsc  tn  us.  We  had  left 
behind  nt  Calni*  to  bring  our 
froftt:  uiicr  u:s,  by  reriMn  of  some  dispute  bc- 
*n  fh<r  rnptnin  of  the  packet  and  the  custom- 
.  Iiiuh  coiiln  not  be  adjusted,  and 
to  be  at  Paris :  tl»e  fellows  fo!- 
.y  ,.o  ...r.  .,s  thoy  could  ;  and  let  u.i  know, 
jcar  as  wc  could  learn,  In  the  time  wc  lost  our 
f,  thoy  were  robbed,  and  our  porttnantcaus 
!&ed.  The  villains  took  vrhat  they  pleased  • 
as  there  was  no  money,  only  linen  and  ncccs- 
cf,  the  loss  was  not  great. 
>ur  g-uide  ronveyed   U8  to  Amiens,   where  we 

fl  '►•■^  "«•-.■>;<  and  our  two  servants,  whom 
5  irn  the  rond,  and  having  a  spare 

-iif  back  with  him  hither. 
took  this  for  a  good  omen  of  our  success- 
inffy.    hftvfftf  eioaped    a   dang<>r  which 
I  ^         "  MS  than  it  was  foour 

■  n  in  Frnnec  do  not 
(■i\ility  of  bidding 
ney,  but  frequently 
1  take  hia  money. 
^.itityed  one  d.ty  at  Ainient  to  ailjust  this 
WiwiHer.  and  walked  about  thi*  town,   nod 
it  luirch,  but  saw  nothing  very  re- 

but going  across  a  broad  street 
^.M.u  i  liureh.  we  saw  a  crowd  of  peopie 
at  a  ntountebnnk  doctor,  who  made  a 
ue  to  them  with  a  thousand  antic 
>  ami  gave  out  bills  this  way,  and  boxes 
(I*  ihnt  way.  nnd  had  a  great  trade;  when 
'   "d  aery  of  L.irrnn  ! 
1  liiefl )  on  the  ot  her 
.,   .....I  ...,  ;,n'  auditors  ran  away 
lor  to  see  what  the  matter  was. 
rest,  wo  went  to  see,  and  the  case 
and  plain  enough. 
Eiigli.^h  gentlemen   and  a   Scotchman, 
•5   wc  were,   stood    looking   ot    this 
rie,  and  one  of  Ibem  caught  a  fellow 
r' ■■'"■•     '■■   ''  '■'  -'Of  .some  of  ihc  pen- 
I  two  or  ihrpo  pieces 
Id  of  his  watch,  but 
rpri^eti,  ict  11  !>li|.i  ognin.      My  reason  for 
this  Mory  is  for  liiu  agility  of  its  manage- 

ihlaf  had   his  seconds  so  ready,  that  as 

I  the  Engl!-'"!-.-,  i ..■■...^\  him,  they  fell 

tended  to  ~  for  the  stnui- 

the  II         1      '  ,it,  and  mukiug 

bujtle.     The  geuil«uiaa,   not  doubling 

I  was  seciiretd,  let  go  his  own  hold  of 

ad   tcA  him  to  them.     The  hubbub  wai 

luid  "(was  ibese  men  cried  Larron  I   lar- 

bui  with  a  dexterity  peculiar  to  themselves 

H  \hv  I'ictit  r<.'lli)w  go,   and  pretended   to 

t  Upon  one  of  ihoir  own  gang. 

Bt  they  bring  the  fellow  to  the  gentleman, 
)hIiB  what  h«  had  done;    who,  when  he 
be  person  they  had  Bcijtcd,   presently  told 
m  that  was  not  the  niim :  they  then  seemed 
in  more  consternation  than  before,   and 
tbemselres  oQ   over  tho  street,   crying 


LarroD  t  larron  I  pretending  to  search  for  the 
thief,— and  so  one  one  way,  and  one  another~ 
they  were  all  gone — tho  noise  went  over — the 
gentlemen  stood  looking  one  at  another,  and  the 
bawling  doctor  began  to  have  the  crowd  about 
him  again. 

This  was  tho  first  French  trick  I  bad  the  op- 
portunity  of  seeing ;  but  I  was  told  they  have  a 
great  many  more  as  dexterous  as  this. 

Wc  soon  got  acquainted  with  these  gentlemen, 
who  were  going  to  Paris  as  well  as  us  •  go  the 
next  day  we  made  up  our  company  Willi  them, 
and  were  a  pretty  troop  of  five  gentlemen  and 
four  servants. 

Wc  had  no  design  to  stay  long  at  Paris; 
indeed,  excepting  tho  city  itself,  there  wae  not 
much  to  be  seen,  rnrdinol  Richcheu,  who  waa 
not  only  a  supr^  i  i   r  of  the  church,  but 

prime  minister  i  ,  was  now  made  also 

general  of  the  k...-  >  iv....-i,  with  a  title  never 
known  in  Franco  before  Bor  since,  vix.  Lieuten- 
ant-general au  Place  du  Uoy,  In  the  king's  stead, 
or,  OS  some  have  since  translated  It,  repreicnting 
thcperwn  of  the  king. 

I  ■.  ■  ■  liiractcr  he  pretended  to  execute 

the  I  -  in  the  nrniy  williout  nppcul  to 

the  k,;.,  •■,  uithout  waiting  for  orders:  and 
having  departed  from  Paris  the  winter  bcfocr,  had 
now  actually  begun  the  war  against  the  Uukc  of 
Savoy,  in  the  process  of  whii-h  he  restored  the 
Duke  of  Mantua;  and  having  inken  IJiaTierol 
from  the  duke,  put  it  into  8Uoli  »  - 
OS  he  could  never  force  it  oui  of  ! 
cardinal  reduced  the  duke  rathn  ...  ^^  .....i,... 
duct  and  management  than  by  force,  to  mnkc 
peace  without  it ;  and  annexing  it  to  ttw  crown 
of  Prance,  has  ever  since  been  a  thorn  in  iiia 
foot,  and  has  alwavs  nind"  th<»  penc  "f  Havoy 
lame  and  r-r        '  ''  '  '   11<r- 

nerolonr'  ■  ^Hil. 

The  ciiniu..!.,  " 1.1.  ,.,.  ,...,,..!' the 

court,  was  in  the  Held,  and  the  king,  to  be 
near  him,  was  gone  with  the  (jueen  and  nil  the 
court,  just  before  I  reached  Paris,  to  reside  at 
Lyons.  All  these  con«i'1"red,  tbi'r»>  wii«  nothing 
to  do  at  Paris:  the  r.  '    nn'e 

house  when  the  famil  ^un- 

fry  ;  snd  I  thought  it.i    , „     ..,   ....„.,,  very 

melanchnly,  compared  to  lh«  fine  things  I  had 
heard  of  it. 

The  queen-mother  and  her  party  wer*  rha. 
grined  at  thf^  enrdinnl,  who.  thourrh  he  owed  his 
grandeur  1 1  i  f-w  jrmwn 

too  great  .  md  of  her 

majpiilv.  11      ,,,  i,ri  -.. ,  .....I  therefore 

the  (V"  I  >  -  tlissatisfled,  and  her  party  looked 
verv  nir.i  ii  li.iwn. 

I'he  Protestants  were  everywhere  diKconiolate ; 
for  the   lofltfn  thpy   hurt  rreelved  at    KnchcUc. 

NistT'  '     -I    to 

on  1  tli- 

OUt  1  .  ... ^  ..     I..   w.VfS, 

or  h-  h  as  in  a  condition  to  take  amis 

for  il  n;  and  therefore  tl»e  wisest  of 

them  |..liiHily  foresaw  tlicir  own  entire  reduction, 
as  it  "rinre  ennrm  to  pass  :  and  I  remember  *'ery 
well,  th:il  a  Pf'i  il  told  roe  one*, 

n<  we  werr.'  pnv  to  Lyouc  thai 

the  EngliKb  had  ,  ,i.;.. ,  ....;.,  and  ibereforfc" 
savs  he,  "  I  (hmk  the  next  occasion  the  king 


I 


takes  to  use  w  ill,  us  (  know  'twill  not  be  long 
before  ho  does,  we  must  all  Ay  over  to  Kngland, 
whero  you  arc  bound  to  maintain  us  for  having 
taciped  to  turn  us  out  of  our  own  country." 

I  Mkedhim  wliat  he  racunt  by  saying  tho  Eng- 
Ildi  hed  done  it  ? 

He  returned  short  upon  me — "  1  do  not  mean." 
says  he,  "  by  not  relieving  Hochelle,  but  by  help- 
ing to  ruin  Rochelle,  when  you  and  the  Dutch 
lent  ships  to  beat  our  fleet,  which  all  the  ships  in 
F'rance  could  not  hcivc  doao  without  you." 

I  was  too  young  in  the  world  to  be  very  sensi- 
ble of  this  before,  and  therefore  was  something 
startled  at  the  charge  ;  but  when  I  came  to  dis- 
course with  this  gentleman,  I  soon  saw  the  truth 
of  what  he  said  was  undeniable,  and  have  since 
reflected  on  it  with  regret,  that  the  naval  power 
of  the  Protestants,  which  was  then  superior  to 
the  royal,  would  certainly  have  been  the  recovery 
of  all  their  fortunoB,  had  it  not  been  unhappily 
broken  by  their  brethroo  of  England  and  Ho)- 
land,  the  former  lending  seven  men-of-war,  and 
the  latter  twenty,  for  the  dcslruction  of  the 
Kocheliers'  fleet ;  and  by  those  very  ships  the 
fleet  were  actually  beat  and  destroyed,  and  they 
never  aflerward  recovered  thoir  force  at  sea,  and 
by  consequence  sunk  under  the  siege,  which  the 
English  afterwards  in  vain  attempted  to  prc- 
Tent. 

These  things  made  the  Protestants  look  very 
dull,  and  expected  the  ruin  of  all  their  party ; 
which  had  certainly  happened,  had  the  cardinal 
lived  a  few  years  longer. 

We  stayed  In  Paris  about  three  weeks,  as  well 
to  see  the  court,  and  what  rarities  the  place 
aflbrded,  in  which  time  an  incident  happened 
which  had  Uke  to  have  put  a  short  period  to  our 
ramble. 

Walking  one  morning  before  the  gate  of  the 
Louvre,  with  a  design  to  see  the  Swiss  drawn  up, 
which  they  always  did,  and  exercised  just  before 
tliey  relieved  the  guards,  a  page  came  up  to  me, 
and,  speaking  Knglish,  "  Sir,"  says  he,  "  the 
I  captain  must  needs  have  your  immediate  assist- 
an  CO." 

I  had  not  the  knowledge  of  any  person  in 
Paris  but  my  own  companiou,  whom  I  called 
captain ;  had  no  room  to  question  but  it  was  ho 
that  sent  for  me  ;  and  crying  out  hastily  to  him, 
"  Where  ?"  followed  the  fellow  as  fast  as  possible. 
He  led  me  through  several  passages  which  I  know 
not,  and  at  last  through  a  tennis-court  and  into 
a  largo  room,  where  three  men,  like  gentleman, 
wsftt  engaged  very  briskly,  two  oguinstone.  The 
roora  was  very  dark,  so  that  I  could  not  easily 
know  them .  but  being  fully  possessed  with  an 
opinion  before  of  my  captain's  danger,  I  ran  into 
the  room  with  my  sword  in  my  hand  :  I  had  not 
particularly  engaged  any  of  them,  nor  so  much 
as  made  a  pus.^  ut  any,  when  I  received  a  very 
dangerous  thrust  in  my  ihigh,  rather  occasioned 
by  my  hnsty  running  in  than  a  real  design  of  the 
person  ;  but  enraged  a*,  the  hurt,  without  examin- 
ing  who  it  was  hurt  me,  I  threw  myself  upon  him, 
and  run  my  sword  quite  through  his  body. 

The  novelty  of  the  adventure,  and  the  unex- 
perted  fall  of  the  mnn,  by  a  stranger  come  in, 
nobody  knew  how,  had  becalmed  the  other  two, 
that  they  really  stood  gazing  at  me.  By  this 
time  1  lud  discovered  my  eaptain  was  not  there, 


and  that  it  was  some  strange 
Kie  thither. 

I  could  speak  but  Uttlo  French, 
they-  could  speak   no  English ;  so 
the  door  to  sec  for  the  pafc  that  ■' 
thither ;  but  seeing  nobody  there, 
sago  clear,  I  made  off  as  Cut  as  I  cod 
speaking  a  word  ;  nor  did  tlie  other  two 
men  ofl°er  to  stop  me. 

But  1  was  in  a  strange  confusion  when, 
into  tho.se  entries  aiid  passages  which  t 
led  mo  through,  I  coidd  by  no  meini 
way  out :  at  lost  seeing  a  door  open  ; 
through  a  house  into  tho  street,  I 
out  at  the  other  door  -,  but  then  I  wi 
a  loss  to  know  where  I  was,  and  wl 
way  to  my  lodging.  The  wound 
bled  apace,  and  I  could  feel  the 
breeches. 

In  this  interval  came  by  a  chair ; 
went  into  it,  and  bid  them,  as  well| 
go  to  the   Louvre ;  for  though 
name  of  the  street  where  I  lodged,  1 1 
find  tho  way  to  it  when  I  was  at  tlie  ] 

The  chairmen   went   on  their  oa 
being  stopped  by  a  comp-iny  of 
they  went,  set  me  down  till  the 
marched  by ;  when,  looking  out,  I 
just  at  my  own  lodging,  and  thee 
at  the  door  looking  for  me  :   I  becka 
and,  whispering,  told  him  I  was  very  | 
but  bid  him  pay  the  chairmen,  and  i 
tions,  but  come  to  me. 

I  made  the  best  of  my  way  up  sL 
lost  so  much  blood  that   I  had 
enough  to  keep  me  from  swooning  tilll 

He  was  equally  concerned  i«ith  n^ 
in  such  a  bloody  condition,  and  pr 
up  our  landlord,  and  he  as  quickly  < 
neighbours,  that  1  had  a  room  full  of  | 
me  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

But  this  had  like  to  have  been  of  < 
qucncc  to  mo  than  the  other ;  for 
there  were  great  inquiries  after  the 
bad  killed  a  man  at  the  tcnois-court. 

My  landlord  wa*.  then  sensible  of  his  ■ 
and  came  to  me  and  tnld  me  the  dangvll 
and.  very  honestly  offered  to  convey  jai 
friend's  of  his,  where  I  should  be  very  kM 

I  thanked  him,  and  suffered  roygelf  to  I 
ried  at  midnight  whither  he  pleased:  br 
me  Very  often  till  I  was  well  enough  I 
about,  which  was  not  in  less  than  tendsn 
\VK  thought  it  best  to  be  missing,  so  toei\ 
Orleans;  but  when  I  came  upoathc  rud 
myself  in  another  error,  for  mv  wonad  < 
again  with  riding,  and  '  "  •>=  >"  •  ■»>..».■  <•.. 
than  before,  being  foi 
village  on  tho   rood, 

where  there  wag  no  s::  liattUii 

country  borbcT,  who  :  .  dreaal 

welt  OS  he  could,  and  in  about  a  wctkOM 
tihtc  to  walk  to  Orleans  at  three  tinMt. 
stayed  till  I  was  quite  well,   "■■■<  'h-"  feet 
for  Lyons,  and  so  through  iul 

1  spent  neartwn  vc.i ;  -.,  )>«| 

in  travelling  tlii  ■  ^ 

courts  of  Romt-,  :  .  ru 

When  1  «amo  to  Lyons,  iho  king  *1 


^ 


heace  to  Grenoble  to  meet  the  cardinal,  but 
>  fjuccns  were  both  at  Lyons. 
The  French  aftairs  seemed  jutt  at  this  time  to 
to  but  an  indifferent  aspect  -,  thcr«  was  no  iifn 
■igrtbisg  but  whfrc  the  cardinal  was,  and  h« 
PEd  on  evcrytliin;^  with  extraordinary  con- 
a,  and  f^pnerally  with  success.  He  had  token 
txa  nnd  Pi^ncrol  from  the  Duke  of  .S^voy,  and 
.ring  to  push  the  duke  evca  out  of  all 

JijQli. 

BM  the  tame  titne,  everywhere  else  things 
Ul :  the  troops  were  badly  paid,  the  maga- 
mpty,  the  people  mutinous,  and  a  gcoertd 
prder  seuixl  the  minds  of  the  court;  and  the 
tlinal,  who  was  the  soul  of  everything,  desired 
■n-  at  Grenoble,  in  order  to  put  oflairs 
better  method. 
L  HIS  )xilitic  minister  always  ordered  matters 
that  if  there  was  sui-ccss  ia  anything,  the 
ry  was  his  ;   but  if  things  miscarried,  it  was  all 

upon  the  kiof^. 
"his  cooduct  was  so  much  the  more  nice,  as  it 
»e  direct  contrary  to  the  custom  in  like  coses, 
jrc  kings  assume  the  glory  of  all  the  success 
,  action,  and  when  it  miscarries  make  Ihem- 
leasy  by  sacrilicin^  their  luini^tera  and  fa- 
te the  complaints  and  resentments  of 
uple ;  but  this  accurate,  refined  statesman 
er  this  point 

we  were  at  Lyons,  and,  as  I  rememb«r, 

day  after  our  coming  thither,  we  had 

ha^-e  boen  involved  in  a  state  broil,  with- 

liowint;  where  we  were. 

vas  on  a  Sunday  evening :  the  people  of 

who    had    been   sorely  oppressed    with 

I  and  the  war  in  Italy  pinching  their  trade, 

to  be  very  tumultuous.     Wc  found  the 

the  mob  got  to(fether  in  great  crowds, 

Iktd  oddlv  -.  the  hin^  was  everywhere  rc- 

ood   spoken    disrespuctfully  of,    and   the 

tcs  of  the  city  cither  winked  nt,  or  durst 

apt  to  mcddfe,  lest  they  should  provoke 

jtle. 

on  Sunday,  about  midnight,  we  were 
by  a  prodigious  noise  in  the  street.  1 
out  of  bed,  and  running  to  the  window, 
[the  street  aa  full  as  it  rould  hold ;  some, 
with  muskets  and  halberds,  marGtiiug 
order ;  others  in  disorderly  crowds ;  all 
;  and  cr)'ing  out,  "  Du  bain,  le  Roi  I"  and 

I  that  led  a  great  party  of  this  rabble  car- 
loaf  of  bread  on  the  top  of  a  pike,  oud 
[Icssfir  loavc."!.  signifying  the  smnlln<>ss  of 
Dodi  occasioned  by  the  very  liigli  price  of 

he  morning  the  crowd  was  gathered  to  a 
livight :  tiR-y  r,vii  over  the  whole  city,  thut 
the  shops,  anti  foiccd  nil   Ihi;  peoplu  to 
rilh  thcin  ;    from  tlntncu  tln-y  went  up  tu 
stir.  iind.  icncwing  ihi-  cfaitiuur,  a  btnuige 
rnatkun  seized  all  the  priiu-cs. 
fty  briAi:   0{tcn   the  doors  of  the  oHicera, 
yt*  of  the  new  taxc;,  and  jilundtrod  their 
and  ha<l  not  the  perfoii.t  itiiMiiselvii  Itcd 
Ibey  would  have  been  vur)*ill  treated, 
qucnn-niother,  as  sbn  was  very  much 
to  sec  such  consequences  of  the  go- 
ut, in  whoso   manngement  she  hod  no 


share,  so  I  suppose  she  had  the  less  concern 
upon  her. 

However,  she  ewne  into  the  court  of  the 
castle,  and  showed  herself  to  the  people,  gave 
money  amongst  thrm,  and  spoke  in  a  courtly 
mannt^r ;  and,  by  her  cndeurittg  behaviour,  paci- 
fied the  mob.  gradually  sent  them  home  with 
promises  of  redress,  and  the  like :  and  so  ap- 
peased this  great  tumult  in  two  days  by  her  pru- 
dence, which  the  guards  in  the  castle  had  no 
mind  to  meddle  with,  and,  if  tlicy  had,  would  in 
all  probability  have  made  the  better  side  the 
worse. 

There  had  been  several  seditions  of  llic  like 
nature  in  sundry  other  purls  of  Fram.-o  ;  and  the 
very  army  began  to  murmur,  though  not  to  be 
mutinous,  for  want  of  provisions. 

This  sedition  at  Lyons  was  not  quite  over 
when  we  left  the  pl<u:e ;  for,  finding  the  city  ull 
in  uproar,  wc  thought  we  had  no  business  there  ; 
and  what  the  consequence  of  a  popular  tumult 
might  be  wc  did  not  see,  so  wc  prepared  to  be 
gone. 

Wc  hod  not  rode  above  throe  miles  out  of  tbe 
city,  but  wc  were  taken  and  brought  as  prisoners 
of  war  by  a  party  of  mutineers,  who  had  been 
»cnt  upon  the  scout,  and  were  charged  with 
being  messengers  sent  to  the  cardinal  for  forces 
to  reduce  the  citizens :  with  these  pretences  they 
brought  us  back  in  triumph,  and  the  queen- 
mother  being  by  this  time  grown  something  fomi- 
liar  to  them,  they  carried  us  before  her. 

When  they  inquired  of  us  who  we  were,  wc 
called  ourselves  Scots ;  for  as  the  ICttglish  were 
very  much  out  of  favour  in  France  at  this  time, 
the  peace  not  having  been  made  many  months, 
and  not  supposed  to  be  very  durable,  because 
particularly  displeasing  to  the  people  of  Hng. 
land,  so  the  Scots  were  on  the  other  cxtrcmp 
with  the  French.  Nothing  was  so  much  ca- 
ressed as  they ;  and  a  man  had  no  more  to  do  in 
France,  if  he  would  be  well  received  there,  than 
to  say  he  was  a  Scotchman. 

When  we  came  before  the  queen-mother,  she 
seemed  to  receive  us  with  some  stiffness  at  first, 
and  caused  her  guards  to  take  us  into  custoily  ; 
but  as  she  was  a  lady  of  most  exquisite  politics, 
she  fUd  this  to  amuse  the  nmb,  and  we  were  im- 
mediately after  dismisacd :  and  the  queen  herself 
mode  n  handwmc  excuse  to  us  for  tbe  rudeofMS 
wc  had  suffered,  alleging  the  troubles  of  the 
times ;  and  th«  next  morning  wc  had  three  dra- 
goons of  the  guards  to  convoy  us  out  of  the  juris- 
diction  of  Lyons. 

I  confess  this  little  adventure  gave  me  an  aver- 
sion to  popular  tumults  ull  my  lifu  after;  and  if 
nothing  else  hod  been  in  the  cause,  would  have 
biassed  mc  to  espouse  the  king's  party  in  Eng- 
land, when  our  |>opular  heats  carried  ail  bvforu 
them  lit  home. 

Hut  I  must  say,  tliiit,  when  I  cnllcd  tu  mind 
since  the  address,  the  management,  the  ciuu- 
pUiinco  in  show,  and,  in  general,  the  whole  con. 
duel  of  the  quccn-mothcT  with  the  mutinous 
people  of  Lyi'ii.^,  and  tunipnrcd  it  with  the  con- 
duct of  my  unbii)>t'y  mu^irr  llic  Kini;  of  F.nslanH. 

I  couhl  not  but  think  thut  the  q" '  -—tootl 

much  better  Ihnn  King  ('hark'^  >  inent 

of  politics  and  the  clamours  of  tin   , 

Had  this  prinoetk  been  at  the  helm  la  Eng- 
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l«nd.  sha  would  havo  prevented  all  the  calamities 
of  the  civil  war  here,  and  yet  not  have  parted 
with  what  that  pood  prince  yielded  in  order  to 
pttcii  neither :  the  nrould  have  yielded  graduall}', 
aad  then  pained  upon  tbcm  io  the  game  manner : 
■h«  would  have  managed  them  to  the  point  she 
had  designed  them,  at  ih«  did  all  parties  in 
France;  neither  coald  any  effectually  subject 
her  but  (ho  very  mun  iho  had  railed  to  bo  her 
principal  support — I  mean  the  oardioal. 

VVc  n'cnt  frona  hence  to  Grenoble,  and  arrived 
there  the  same  day  that  the  bing  and  the  cardt- 
nal,  with  tho  whole  court,  went  out  to  view  a 
body  of  six  thousand  Swiss  foot,  which  the  car- 
dinal had  wheedled  the  cantons  to  grant  to  the 
king,  to  help  to  ruin  their  neighbour  the  Duke  of 
Savoy. 

The  troops  were  exceedingly  lino,  well  ac- 
coutred, brave,  clean  limbed,  stout  fellows  in- 
deed. 

Here  I  saw  tho  cardinal :  he  hod  an  uir  of 
church  gravity  in  his  habit,  but  all  the  vigour  of 
a  general,  and  the  sprightlincss  in  his  face  of  a 
vast  genius ;  he  affected  a  little  stiflhess  in  his 
behaviour,  but  managed  all  his  affairs  with  such 
clearness,  such  ateadbieaa.  and  such  applicatinn, 
that  it  was  no  wonder  he  had  such  success  in 
every  undertaking. 

Here  I  saw  alio  the  king,  whose  fignre  was 
moan,  his  countenance  was  hollow,  and  always 
■eemed  dejected,  and  every  way  discovered  that 
weakness  in  his  countenance  that  appeanid  in 
hia  actions. 

If  he  was  ever  sprightly  and  vigorous,  it  was 
when  the  cardinal  was  with  him ;  for  he  de- 
pended so  much  on  everything  he  did,  that  he 
was  at  tho  utmost  dilemma  when  he  wa.s  absent, 
being  always  timorous,  jealous,  and  irresolute. 

After  the  review  the  cardinal  was  absent  for 
KUUe  days,  having  been  to  wait  on  the  queen- 
mother  at  Lyon^  where,  as  it  was  discoursed, 
they  were  at  least  seemingly  reconciled. 

1  obccrvod,  while  tho  cardinal  was  gone,  there 
WM  no  court,  the  king  was  seldom  to  be  seen, 
vary  small  attendance  given,  and  no  bustle  at 
tbe  castle ;  but  as  soon  as  the  cardinal  returned, 
the  great  councils  were  ossomMed,  the  coaches 
of  the  ambassadors  went  every  day  to  the  castle, 
and  a  face  of  busiaess  appeared  upon  the  whole 
court 

Here  the  measures  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  ruin 
were  concerted ;  and,  in  order  to  it,  tlio  king 
and  the  cardinal  put  themselves  at  the  head  of 
the  nrmy,  with  which  they  iramediotely  reduced 
all  Sdvoy.  took  Chnmbcrry,  and  the  whole 
duchy,  except  Montmcliao. 

The  army  that  did  this  was  not  above  twenty- 
two  thousand  men,  including  tho  Swiss,  and  but 
indifferent  troops  neither,  especially  thr.'  French 
foot,  who,  compared  to  the  infantry  I  hnvc  since 
seen  in  the  Gcrtnan  and  Swedish  armies,  were 
not  lit  to  be  called  soldiers.  On  the  other  hand, 
considering  the  Savoyards  and  Italian  troops, 
they  were  good  j  but  the  r-tniinni's  conduct 
mndc  amends  for  nil  these  ■' 

KroTii  hence   I  went   to  thieh  wag 

lh<'n  little  uiorr  ''  --  n'  inrwi'i  .itjoo  on  the 

hill  near  the  to  i  Bride'< ;  but  ll\c  fi- 

•udtion  of  that  \  _  •  loa^.     I  mention  thi», 

hecauM  of  the  prodigious  works  since  added  to 


it,  by  which  it  has  obloiiMid  the  name  of  the  i 
hand  of  France :    they  had  begun  a  se 
below  the  hill,  and  some  works  were 
on  the  side  of  tho  town  nest  the  fart ; 
cardinal  afterwards  drew  the  plan  of  Ibe  ' 
with  hia  own  hand,  by  which  it  was  ma  ~ 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe. 

While  I  was  at   I^gncrol,  the  governor  1 
Mtlio,  tot  the  Spaniards,  cane  with  an  amy  i 
sat  down  before  Casal.     The  grand  quarrel,  irj 
which  the  war  In  th'-;  - '  't- 
was this : — the  Span 
the  duchy  of  Montu.i 
FVencbmon,  had  not  only  a  title  to  it.  but 
got  posaeMJon ;  but,  being  ill  supported  by  At  I 
French,  was  beat  out  by  the  ImperlaHnit  ■fj 
after  a  Ion;;  siege  the   Oerroans  took 
itself,  and  drove  the  poor  duke  4{uit«  ovt  aflkt  | 
country. 

The  taking  of  Mantna  elevated  the  «nlri 
the   Uuko  of    Savoy;    and  th 
Spaniards  beinc  now  at  more 
complete    arm\  •<    bis   asa&toucv. 

formed  the  sic  J  rrnt. 

For  a»  the     r  i     ''    '   *'-   Da 

Mantua,  so  the  I    ■  i.  K.  i  onioQihrl 

hard  upon  the  link.'  nf  >  ■'.•'f  rcfMjl 

Montferrat,  and  hold  it  for  t  m'  i  tii«  | 

and  had  a  strong  French  ffLuri^.  ,,  ira^l 

a  brave  and  cxprricnced  coiuraati'kr ;  aDdltni| 
affairs  stood  when  we  camo  into  tlie  FWmJ 
army. 

I  had  no  business  there  as   a  soldier;' 
having  pasaed  as  a  Scotch  geotlmii;*!!  wi'th^ 
mob  at  Lyons,  and  after  with   ' 
queen-mother  whenwc  (Jbtafnr  ' 
dragoons,  we  had  also  her 
which  we  came  and  went  v\  i 
the  cjjrdinal,  who  was  then  nut  ■n  n-rv  _ 
with  the  queen,  butniUing  to  keep  tmoothi 
there,  when  two  or  three  time*  our  paiswj 
to  be  examined,  showed  n  more  than 
respect  to  us  on  that  very  account,  our 
being  from  the  queen. 

Casal  being  besieged,   as   I  have 

began  to  be  in  danger,  for  •' '--'  ~^ 

was  thought,  had  formctl  .1 

was  more  Intent  upon  tli 

cour  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua  j  but  newwilj'C 

ing  «|>on  him  to  relieve  sn  grecf  fi  esfrfiwi 

Thoiros,  and  not  to  let    ' 

fall  into  the  hands  of  th< 

rather  cardinal.        •       >  ■  ,  ,,    i 

rency  and  the  ^  '    1    '    •' '■•'• 

sund  foot  and  t..  !  h'l-'    1      ' 

join  the  Mare!«ihals  dc  la  horcc 
who  Uy  already  with  an  army  oi] 
Genoa,  but  too  weak  to  alteinpt  t^  rai£SSj 
siege  of  Ca>ial. 

A         •'  "--     :'•    "^ -' 

be  I  •■ 

«Wl  1^-  --    ■:->■'    ■       J  ■ 

and  thereJore,  by  the  help  o»  t 
mentioned,  I  came  to  the  Frencl* 
Duke  of  Montmorency.      \'. 
thu  cutray's  wmntry  with   . 

"   '    "urd,  for  th^    '^' 
■,    with   gT' 
. . ^.    :  'lie  iirmy,  auif  i     . 
onr  troops;  in  one  of  which  I  bad  (h>i  *"■■•" 


^um 


I  belt«r,  for  I  had  oo  busines*  tbero 
Aod  (ce  the  sport,  as  the  French 
iDedit. 
■  raw  loldier,  and  did  not  like  the 
for  thia  party  wai  (urrouudtHl  by 
Sftvoy,  and  almost  all  killed,  for 
liked  nor  gave  quarter. 
very  birly  ona  of  tlw  fint,  and  my 
Hh  me.  and  by  the  swiftneia  of  our 
t  of  the  fray ;  and  not  being  much 
f  amy,  we  come  into  the  camp  an 
ifter,  01  if  wo  bad  boen  only  riding 
air. 

rout  made  the  general  very  cau* 
ho  Savoyard*  were  stronger  in  horse 
four  thoujiand,  and  the  army  always 
a  body,  and  kept  their  parties  in  or 
and. 

I  another  rub  in  this  French  army 
lays  after,  which  had  like  to  have 
r  dear  for  my  curiosity. 
lie  Montmorcacy  and  the  Mareschal 
pined  their  army  about  four  or  five 
md  immediately,  according  to  the 
ftructioof,  put  tbcnuclves  on  the 
)  relief  of  Casal. 

had  marched  over  a  great  plain, 
Mrthy  grounds  on  the  right,  and  the 
eft ;  and  as  the  country  was  so  well 
that  it  was  thought  iropossitble  any 
}old  happen,  the  gcneruls  observed 
Lion.  At  the  end  of  this  plain  was  a 
ind  a  lane  or  narrow  defile  through 
fit. 

Ihit  pats  the  army  was  to  march,  and 
B  to  file  through  it  about  four  o'clock  ; 
m  all  the  army  was  got  through,  or 
t,  and  the  artillery  was  just  entered, 
of  Savoy  appeared,  with  four  thou  - 
filteen  hundred  dragoons,  with 
a  footman  behind  him;  whctherhe 
le  Po,  or  passed  it  above  at  a  bridge, 
long  mareh  after,  was  not  examined ;. 
le  bisldly  up  the  plain,  and  chargecjl 
h  a  groat  deal  of  fury, 
lery  was  in  the  lano,  and  as  it  was 
o  turn  them  about,  and  moke  way 
f,  the  rear  were  obliged  lo  support 
and  maintain  tho  fight  for  above  an 
lair. 

me  we  lost  abundance  of  men,  and 
been  for  two  accidents,  all  that  line 
Inly  have  been  cut  off:  one  was,  that 
s  BO  near,  that  those  regiments  which 
sred  presently  sheltered  themselves 
L«ther  was,  that  by  this  time  Mar- 
■rg,  with  the  horse  of  the  van,  began 
Eorough  the  lone,  and  to  make  good 
'rom  whence  the  other  had  bean  beat, 
»y  this  means.  It  came  to  almost  a 


w  two  regiments  of  French  dragoons 
jellent  service  in  this  action,  and 
heiT  ground  till  they  were  noarly  all 

Duke  of  SavoT  contented  liinself 
tfeat  of  Ave  r^ments  on  the  riglit, 
ite  broko  and  drovu  inio  tho  wood, 

Ed  huvoc  which  he  had 
would  have  eome  off 
*         *               •-  m\ 



with  honour,  and  might  have  called  it  a  victory  ; 
but  cndeavotirioit  to  break  the  whole  party,  and 
carry  off  some  cannon,  the  obstinate  rosiiitance 
of  these  few  dragoons  lost  him  U^^  ,,,\^ :,,,/. .,^s^ 
and  held  him  in  play  till  60  4 

got  through  tho  pass  oKoin  as  II  1,;^' 

for  him  ;  ond  had  not  night  pmlud  Iht^ui,  h«  iiad 
been  entirely  defeated. 

At  lust,  finding  our  troops  increase  and  spread 
f  hemselvos  on  his  dank,  ho  retired  and  gave  ovor : 
we  had  no  great  mind  to  pursue  hiiu,  though 
somu  horse  were  ordered  to  follow  a  little  way. 

The  duke  lost  above  a  thoustond  men,  and  wc 
almost  twico  as  many ;  and,  but  for  those  dra- 
goons, should  haYB  lost  the  whole  rcar-guord 
and  half  our  cannon. 

I  was  in  a  \'ery  sorry  cose  in  this  action  too, 
being  with  the  rear  in  the  regiment  of  horse  of 
Perigoort,  with  a  captain  of  which  regimraC  I 
had  contracted  some  acquaintance.  1  would 
have  rode  off  at  first,  as  the  captain  desired  me, 
but  there  was  no  doing  it,  for  the  cannon  was  in 
the  lone,  and  the  horse  and  dragoons  of  the  van, 
eagerly  pressing  back  through  it,  must  have  run 
mo  down,  or  carried  me  with  thiin.  The  wood 
was  a  good  shelter  for  saving  one's  life,  but  was 
so  thick  there  was  no  passing  it  on  horseback. 

Our  regiment  was  ono  of  tho  first  that  was 
broko  ;  and  being  all  In  confusion,  with  the  Duke 
of  Savoy's  mm  at  our  heels,  away  wo  ran  into 
the  wood.  Never  was  there  so  much  disorder 
iroong  a  parcel  of  runaways ;  as  tho  wood  was  so 
escceding  bushy  and  thick  at  the  bottom,  there 
wa£  no  entering  it ;  and  a  volley  of  small  shot 
from  n  regiment  of  Savoy's  dragoons,  pouriny  In 
upon  us  at  our  breaking  into  the  wood,  made 
terrible  work  among  our  horses. 

For  my  part,  I  was  got  into  the  wood,  but  was 
forced  to  quit  my  horse,  and  by  that  means,  wii^ 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  frot  a  Utile  further  in, 
where  there  was  a  little  open  place,  and,  being 
quite  spent  with  labouring  among  the  bushes,  I 
sat  down,  resolving  to  take  my  fate  there,  let  it 
be  what  it  would,  for  I  was  not  able  to  go  any 
fiirthcr,  I  had  twenty  or  thirty  more,  in  tho 
same  condition,  came  to  me  in  less  than  hidf  an 
hour;  and  hero  wo  waited  very  securely  the 
success  of  the  battle,  which  was  ua  before. 

It  was  no  small  relief  to  those  with  mr  to  hear 
the  Savoyards  were  beaten,  for  otherwise  they 
had  all  been  lost :  and  for  myself,  1  confess  I  was 
glad  as  it  was,  becauso  of  the  danger  ;  but  other- 
wise I  cared  not  much  which  hod  tho  better,  for 
I  dcfiigned  no  service  among  them. 

One  kindness  it  did  me  ;  I  began  to  consider 
what  I  hod  to  do  hero  ;  and  as  I  could  give  but 
a  very  slender  account  for  what  It  was  f  ran  aU 
these  rinks,  I  resolved  they  should  fight  It  out 
theniielvcs,  for  I  would  come  among  them  no 
more. 

The  captain,  with  whom,  as  I  noted  above,  I 
had  contracted  some  acquaintance  in  thi^  ro^i- 
meni,  was  killed  In  tho  action,  and  the  French 
had  really  a  great  blow  here,  though  they  tooL 
care  to  conceal  it  all  they  could  ;  and  I  oiinnoi, 
without  iiiiiling.  read  some  nf  the  hintorir;  of 
this  action,  wluVh  thry  arc  not  ashamed  to  call  a 
viclorj'. 

We  marched  on  to  Soluces,  and  the  ne.xt  cla> 
the  Uuke  of  Savoy  presented  himself  in  battalia 
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«n  the  other  side  or  a  small  river,  giving  us  a  fiur 
challergo  to  pass  and  engage  him.  We  olway* 
taid  in  our  camp  ihnl  the  orders  were  to  fight 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  wherever  we  met  him  ;  but 
though  he  braved  us  in  our  view,  we  did  not  care 
to  engage  him,  but  vto  brought  Saluccs  to  sur- 
render upon  articles,  which  the  duke  could  not 
relieve  without  attacking  our  eunip,  and  that  he 
did  not  cnrc  to  do. 

The  next  morning  we  had  news  of  the  sur- 
render of  Mantua  to  the  Imperial  army :  we 
beard  of  it  first  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  cannon, 
which  he  fired  by  way  of  rejoicing,  and  which 
Beemed  to  make  him  amendi  for  the  loss  of  Sa- 
lucea. 

As  this  was  a  mortificntion  to  the  French,  it 
quite  damped  <he  success  of  the  campnign,  for 
the  Duke  de  jMontmorcncy  imagining  that  the 
Imperial  general  would  send  immediate  assistance 
to  the  Marquii  Spinola,  who  besieged  Casal,  they 
ctdled  frequent  councils  of  war  what  coarse  to 
take,  and  at  last  resolved  lo  halt  in  Piedmont. 

A  few  days  after  their  resolutions  were  changed 
ogain  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  Charles  (Imanuel,  who  died,  as  some  say, 
ag-itated  with  the  extremes  of  joy  and  grief. 

This  put  our  genenils  upon  considering  again 
whether  they  should  march  to  the  relief  of  Ca&ol ; 
but  the  chimera  of  the  Germans  put  them  by, 
and  «o  they  took  up  quartors  in  Piedmont :  they 
took  several  small  places  from  the  Duke  of  Sn- 
voTi  taking  advantage  of  the  consternation  the 
dtkke'i  subjects  were  in  on  the  death  of  their 
prince,  and  spread  themselves  from  the  sea-side  I 
to  the  banks  of  the  Po.  | 

But  here  an  enemy  did  that  for  them  which  , 
the  Savoyards  could  not,  for  the  plague  got  into  I 
their  quarters,  and  destroyed  abundance  of  peo- 
ple, both  of  the  army  and  of  the  country.  I 

I  thought  then  it  was  time  for  me  to  be  gone, ; 
for  1  had  no  manner  of  courage  for  that  attack  ; 
and  I  think  «erily  I  was  more  afraid  of  being  ta- 
ken sick  in  a  strange  country  than  ever  I  was  of 
being  killed  in  battle. 

I'pon  this  resolution  I  procured  a  pass  lo  go 
for  Genoa,  and  accordingly  began  niy  journey, 
but  was  arrested  at  Villa  Franca  by  a  slow  lin- 
gering fever,  which  held  nic  about  live  days,  and 
then  turned  to  a  burning  mali;;;nnncy,  and  at  last 
to  the  plague.  My  friend,  the  captain,  never 
left  mo  night  or  day  ;  and  though  for  four  days 
more  I  knew  nobody,  nor  was  capable  of  so  much  ' 
as  thinking  for  myself,  yet  it  plcaserl  (Jml  tlwit 
the  distemper  gathered  in  my  n<'ck.  swclltd.  and 
broke.  During  the  swelling  1  wa<i  raifinR  mad  i 
with  the  violence  of  pain,  which,  bcin^  so  uo.'ir 
my  head,  swelled  (hat  also  in  proportion,  that  my 
eyes  were  swelled  up,  and  for  twenty  hours  my 
tongue  und  mouth :  then,  as  my  servant  since 
told  mc,  all  the  physicians  gave  roe  over  us  post 
all  remedy,  but  by  tbe  good  providence  of  God 
the  swelling  broke. 

1lic  prodigious  cvllcetion  of  mailer  whit:h  this 
swelling  discharged  gave  niu  immediate  relief, 
and  I  l»crnme  sensible  in  less  than  an  hour's  time  ; 
and  in  two  hours,  or  thereabouts,  fell  into  a  little 
slumber,  which  recovered  my  spirits,  and  sensibly 
revived  me. 

Here  I  lay  by  till  the  middle  of  September. 
My  captain  fell  sick  after  tnc,  but  nsoovercd 


quickly  :  his  man  had  the  plague 
in  two  days  :  my  man  held  it  oat  i 

At  this  time  wc  heard  of  a  1 
twcen  all  parlies ;  and  being  laif 
at  Villa  Franca,   I  got 
were  both  but  weak,  bcgiiQ  td  trms 
>Llan. 

And  here  I  experienced  the  tr 
English  proverb.  "  That 
than  the  gamesters." 

The  French,  Savoyards,  and 
this  peace  or  truce  all  for  sepamli 
grounds,  and  every  one  as  mistaken 

The  French  yielded  to  it  bees 
given  over  the  relief  of  Casal,  < 
much  afraid  it  would  fall  into  the  ^ 
Marquis  Spinola. 

The  Savoyards  yielded  to  it 
afraid  the  French  would  winter  in  ! 

The  Spaniards  yielded  to  it  I 
being  dead,  and  the  Count  de 
perial  general,  giving  no  asaistanci^l 
weakened  by  sickness  and  the 
siege,  he  foresaw  he  should  nerort 
and  wonted  but  to  come  off  with  f 

The    French   were   mistaken. 
Spinola  was  so  weak,  that,  had  tbeyl 
into  Montforrat,  the  Spaniards  ni 
the  siege. 

The  Duke  of  Savoy  was  mistaken;] 
plague  had  so  weakened  tlu<  Fm 
durst   not  have  stayed   to  winter  I 
and 

Spinoi^  was  mistaken  -,  for  thou . 
slow,  if  he  had  stayed  befon^thetown^ 
longer,  Thoiras,  the  governor,  mq 
rendered,  being  brought  to  tho>J 

Of  all  these  mistakes  the 
vantage,  for  Casal  was  reli< 
time  to  bo  recruited,  and  the 
best  of  it  by  an  early  campnlcn- 

1   passed  through   M<>i  ■ 
Milan  just  as  the  truce  w 
miserable  rcroaius  of  the  .--yut 
sickness,   fatigue,  hard  duty.  I 
garrison,  and  such  like  con 
duccd  to  loss  titan  two  thuoM 
thorn  above  one  thousand  lay  wc 
th(f  camp. 

Here  were  several  rc^nnienls  ml 

out  lo  their  arms  •>'  r  '  l 

seventy  or  ••ighty  n  -t 

half  starved  ivifh  b'n 
lamentable  condition. 

From  thonce  I  w«"n*   inl*»  (he 
lliin'.?s  were  stflt  in  • 
ImiuI   down  ;    llu;  • 
garrison,  by  continu...   i.,..,, 
thousand  five  huntlrcd  men 
hundred,  without  clotlifs,  m« 
the  liravo  ccovcmor  wcuk  wit 
und  the  whole  face  of  ^  Wmp^  I 

Tho  French  gcii> 
thousand  eioH nil  f"! 
cncd  them  a  little .  i  -. 
made  as  it  was,  they 
upon  what  tcma  the  Spanl 
moke. 

Never  were  two  armies  in  sueh  j 
other  with  so  little  oauae  t  tbn  < 


LFrencli  whom  the  plague  had  devoured, 
e  Freoch  afraid  of  the  Spaaiards  whom  tb{< 
,bad  almost  mined. 

»  grief  of  this  mistake,  together  with  the 
I  of  bi»  inof  ter,  the  Spaaiard,  leaving  him 
tat  supplies  to  complete  the  »iegc  of  Casal, 
lected  the  Marquis  Spinoln,  that  he  died  of 
,  and  io  him  fell  the  last  of  that  rare  breed 
ow- Country  soldiers  who  gave  the  world  to 
t  and  just  a  character  of  the  Spanish  in- 
ly as  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world ;  a  cba* 
(r  which  wc  see  now  so  very  much  dege- 
ted,  that  tikcy  hardly  deserve  the  name  of 
tn. 

irmaiocd  at  Milan  the  rcit  of  the  winter  for 
recovery  of  my  health,  and  also  for  supplies 
i  England. 

tns  it  was  I  first  heard  the  uamo  of  Gujtavus 
^na,  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  now  began 
MX  with  the  Emperor  :  and  while  the  King  of 
at  Lyons  the  league  with  Sweden  was 
iirbich  the  French  contributed  one  rail- 
ndred  thousand  crowns  in  money,  and 
idrcd  thousand  per  annum,  to  (he  attempt 
vus    Adolphus.     About   this  time  he 
Pomeronia,  took  the  towns  of  Stettin 
und,   and  from  tliencc  proceeded  in 
lous  manner,  of  which  I  shall  have 
be  very  particular  in  the  prosecution 
k. 
:  Indeed  no  intention  of  seeing  that  king 
armies,  having  been  so  roughly  handled 
y,   that  I  had  given  over  nil  tboughtii  of 
ing  among  the  lighting  people,  and  resolved 
ting   to  pursue  my  journey  to  Venice, 
the  rcjt  of  Italy, 
cannot  deny  that  as  every  Gazette  gave 
Uno  accounts  of  the  conquests  and  victories 
bis  glorious  prince,  it  prepossessed  me  with 
!t  wishes  of  seeing  him ;  but  these  were  eo 
ng  and  unsettled,  that  t  drew  no  resolutions 
t  them  for  a  long  while, 
bout  the  middle  of  January  I  left  Milan  and 
e  to  Genoa,  from  thence  by  sea  to  Leghorn ; 
1  to   Naples,   Rome,  and    Venice;    but    saw 
ting  in  Italy  that  afTorded  me  any  diversion. 
( for  their  manners,  I  saw  nothing  hut  lewd- 
private  murders,  stabbing  men  at  the  corner 
street  or  in  the  dark,  hiring  of  bravous,  and 
like ;  all  the  diversions  here  ended  in  whore- 
gaming,  and  debauchery;  these  were  to  mc 
modern  excellencies  of  Italy,  and  I  had  uo 
for  antiquities. 
I  was  pleasant  indeed,  nlicn  1  was  at  Rome, 
py,  here  stood  the  Capitol ;  there  the  c<iIomus 
Sera;  here  the  amphitheatre  of  Titus;  there 
aqueduct ;  here  the  forum  ;  there  the  cota- 
lbs ;  here  the  Temple  of  Venus ;  there  of  Ju- 
hcre  the  P.-uithcon,  &c. ;  but  as  I  never 
gacd  to  write  this  book,  what  was  useful  I  kept 
»y  head,  and  ever)  thing  else  t  left  to  others, 
observed  the  people  ivcrc  degenerated  from 
ancient  glorious  inhabitants,  who  were  grnc- 
,  brave,  and  the  most  vjiliant  of  all  nations, 
vlciou!)  bascui'is  of  soul,  borbamus,  trcaclie- 

B,  jealous,  iind  revengeful ;  lewd  mid  I'ouardly ; 
erably  prouii  and  haughty  ;  bigolpd  to  blind, 
»hcrent  ile\oiit>ii,  and  the  >tro*4cit  of  iil-'  ■'•■'^' 
«leod,  I  think  the  iin^uitablcneMuf  the  , 
C  I^C  I'^^w  unjilcasat^t  (o  me ;  for  thci ' 


little  to  rccommetid  a  country  when  the  people 
disgrace  it,  that  all  the  beauties  of  the  creation 
cannot  make  up  for  the  want  of  those  excellencies 
which  agreeable  society  affords,  and  this  made 
Italy  a  very  unplijasant  country  to  mc.  The 
people  were  the  foil  to  the  place,  all  manner  of  hate- 
ful vices  reigning  in  their  general  way  of  living. 
i  confess  1  was  not  very  religious  myself,  and, 
being  come  abroad  into  the  world  young  enough, 
might  cosily  have  been  drawn  into  cWls  that  hud 
recommended  themselves  with  any  tolerable 
agrccablcnoss  to  nature  and  common  manners; 
but  when  wickedness  presents  itself  full  grown 
in  its  grossest  freedoms  and  liberties,  it  quit« 
took  all  away  that  agreeableness  to  vice  that  the 
devil  had  furnished  me  with ;  and  illustrative  to 
this  I  cannot  but  relate  a  scene  which  passed  be- 
twixt that  infernal  spirit  and  myself. 

At  a  certain  town  in    Italy,  whirh   shall  be 
nunclfcss,   because  I  will  not  celebrate  the  proli- 
cioncy  of  one  place  more  than  another  when  I 
bt'lieve  the  whole  country  equally  wicked,  1  was 
prevailed  upon,  rather  than  tempted,  il  la  cour- 
ttzan.      If  1  should  describe  the  women,  I  must 
give  a  very  mean  ctiaractcr  of  my  own  virtue, 
to   say  I  was  allured  by   any    but   an    extraor- 
dXnary  figure ;  her  face,  shape,  mien,  and  dress 
1  may,  without  vanity,  say  were  the  finest  that 
ever  I  saw.     When  I  had  udmittaoco  into  her 
apartments,  the  riches  and  magniticence  of  them 
astonished  mc  ;  the  cupboard,  or  cabinet  of  plate, 
the  jewels,  the  tapestry,  and  evcrj'thing  in  pro. 
portion,  made  me  question  whether  I  was  not  in 
the  chamber  of  some  lady  of  thi;  best  quality ; 
but  when,  after  some  conversation,  I  found  that 
she  was  really  nothing  but  a  courtezan, — in  V.ivs,- 
llsh,  a  common  street  whore,  a  punk  of  thetrute, 
— I  was  amased,  and  my  inclination  to  her  person 
began  to  cool.     Her   conversation   exceeded,  if 
posiiible,  the   best    of  quality,  and  wos,   I  mitst 
own,  exceeding  agreeable ;  she  sang  to  her  lute, 
and  danced  as  fine  as  ever  1  saw,  and  thus  di> 
verted  rao  two  hours  before  anything  else  wos 
discoursed  of;  but  when  the  vicious  part  came 
upon  tbc  stage,  I  blush  to  relate  the  confusion  1 
was  in ;  and  when  she  made  a  certain  motion,  by 
which  I  understood  she   might  be  made  use  of, 

either  as  a  lady  or  OS ,  I  was  quite  thiiii- 

derstruck  ;  all  the  vicious  part.«  of  my  thoughts 
vani&licd,  the  place  tilled  me  with  horror,  and  i 
was  nil  over  disorder  and  distraction. 

]  began,  however,  to  recollect  where  I  was. 
and  that  in  this  eoantry  there  were  people  not 
to  be  affronted.  She  casilv  perceived  tfie  diionler 
I  wuM  in,  and  turned  it  ul^  with  admirable  di/Nti.*- 
rity,  began  to  talk  again  d  la  gallant,  received 
mc  ns  a  visitant,  and  ofTercd  me  twcetaxnii*  and 
I  »omu  wine. 

I  Here  I  was  in  more  confusion  than  before,  for 
I  concluded  she  would  neither  ofTer  me  to  •■at  or 
drink  now  without  poison,  and  \  won  »iTy  shy 
of  Lasting  her  treat ;  but  she  scattered  this  fear 
immediately  by  reiidily,  and  of  her  own  oj-cord, 
not  only  tasting,  but  eating  freely  of  everything 
she  gave  niu.  Whether  she  perceived  my  wnri- 
!  ncM.  or  the  re.-ison  of  it,  I  kixiw  not.   ^  t 

I  help  banishin;;   my  hu^piejoa;  the  ■- 

■" '  -"-mge  ch.inn  of  her  con\(.i.-.i \.A 

■■  o(  m<-,  that  1  both  ate  und  drank 
Mi  huords. 
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THE  MEMOIRS 


When  I  offered  to  fOt  and  tt  fnttinf  presented 
hi?  fire  pistoles,  I  could  aat  jpret  aiS  mih  her  to 
take  them;  ivtaeD  &ho  spoke  some  Italian  proverb 
which  I  could  cat  readily  iinder^taod,  but  by  1117 
ffUEM  it  »eemed  to  implr,  thai  "  Sbe  vould  oot 
uke  tbc  pay,  hAting  not  obliged  me  DthefwjxF." 
At  lait  t  'aid  tb«  pieces  Od  her  toilet,  and  would 
not  r^ceivB  them  again  {  upon  which  she  obliged 
me  to  p^s  Q17  wont  t6  visit  her  agiin,  else  she 
would  by  no  means  tcoept  mj  prawmt. 

I  confess  I  huA  a  strong  iadmitloii  to  visit  her 
agnin,  and  besides  thought  mfttiK  obll^d  to  ft 
in,  bonoUT  to  mj  paroLt ;  but  alW  Knne  strife  In 
my  thaoghts  aboat  U  1  nioiwd  to  breaJk,  niT 
word  to  bcr,  when,  KOfaw  at  wpgi  one  evening^ 
to  see  their  derotioDS,  1  happened  to  meet  thb 
lady  very  dovotiti)-  goiiif;  »o  her  prayer*. 

At  btT  comitiin  out  of  Che  rhun-li  I  epoko  to 
hor  i  sh^  poid  mc  her  ri^spccti  n-ith  u  Sigmtr  In- 
^tatf,  and  some  wardi  iho  uid  in  Spanish  BtnilinK*, 
which  I  did  not  understand.  I  cannot  say  hcif 
to  clearly  aa  t  Kould  be  ftlod  t  might,  lb  at  ? 
broke  my  word  with  her;  IJut  if  1  *aw  her  any 
more,  I  luw  aolhin^  of  whivt  gare  t»o  to  much 
oflcocB  before. 

The  end  of  my  rplating  this  story  is  nnswi^red 
ia  describing  the  mannor  of  their  addnjss,  with- 
out bringing  myieif  to  oonfciaioii.  If  t  did  any> 
thing  t  have  &otn6  reason  to  be  ashiitned  of.  It 
l^ay  be  a  Icsi  crime  to  coti(!cal  than  rxpoto  it. 
The  particuliir.9  related,  homreviir,  may  lead  the 
rt^ader  of  Ihcs?  .sheets  to  n  view  of  what  tcnTr  me 
a  particular  dkgnit  at  this  pleasant  pnrt  of  the 
world,  OS  they  pretend  Ic*  call  it,  itnd  cnode  me 
quit  the  place  stKjner  tlisn  travrik'rs  uso  to  do 
that  go  thither  to  Butisfy  th«ir  mriosity. 

The  prodigious  stupid  bigotry  of  the  people 
>dso  vm  irksome  to  fne  *  I  thought  thern  way 
■omethlng  in  it  very  sordid  i  tha  entire  empir<' 
the  priests  have  over  both  tha  souls  and  bodies  of 
the  people,  guve  nae  a  specimen  of  that  moannes^K 
of  spirit  which  is  aowhere  else  to  be  seen  but  in 
Italy,  especially  In  the  city  of  Rome. 

At  Venice  [  patceivcd  It  quite  different  j  the 
civil  authority  havinft  a  visiblo  superiority  over 
Ihe  ecclesiastic,  and  the  church  more  subject 
there  to  the  slate  than  in  any  other  part  of  Italy. 

For  these  reasons  1  took  no  pleasure  in  Oiling 
my  history  of  Itnly  with  remarks  of  places  or 
things ;  all  the  antiquitieu  and  vaiuable  remains 
of  the  Roman  nation  arc  done  better  than  I  can 
pretend  to  by  people  who  made  tt  more  their 
business  :  1  want  to  see,  atid  not  to  vrHte,  nnd 
as  littlo  thought  then  of  these  memoirs  as  I  ill- 
furnished  myself  to  write  them. 

1  left  Italy  in  April,  and  takin|i^  the  teur  of 
Bavoria,  though  very  much  out  of  the  way,  pasjcfl 
through  Munich,  Possaw,  Lints,  and  at  lost  to 
Vienna. 

I  came  there  the  lOth  of  April,  1631,  intending 
to  have  gone  ft-om  thetico  down  the  Danube  Into 
Hungary,  and  by  mean*  of  a  pais,  which  I  had 
obtained,  from  tha  English  ambassador  at  Coti- 
sioniinople,  I  designed  to  have  aeet*  all  those 
^oat  towns  00  the  Danube  which  were  then  in 
iho  hwids  of  ihe  Turks,  and  whk'h  I  had  read 
much  of  In  the  htstoiy  of  Ibo  war  between  the 
1  urk*  and  Lhu  Ocnnani ;  but  I  wns  diverted 
from  my  design  by  ihc  follgwing  ocrwion, 

Iherc  bod  been  a  long  bloody  war  in  the  em- 


pire of  Germany  (9f  twf^  T*^  ^ 
Emperor,  the  du&eof  B«vwiik  ^  B 

a.ud  thi>  Popish  pHaces  a 

side,  and  the   FrotiataBt 

and  both  tides  hftviog 

war,  and  even  the  i~ 

to  dL^like  the  niowint  puiu  ^  >i 

Austria,  it  was  ■ 

male  peace,     ti^f,  t^igi  i 

pass,  ifiat  some  of  the 

he^4n  to  talk  of  niakiii^'i 

Adolphns,  King  of  Swales. 

Here  it  is  neceasarr  to  olwaN.  M 
Dukes  of  Mecklenburg  faarag  hem  # 
of  most  of  their  d!oint^(ns  hj  ttr  t«a 
Emperor  Ferdlnanl,  nvA  hAf  iatafM 
the  rest,  earnestly  soJicit«d  At  £■? ^ 
to  come  to  their  as«lst«oce:  mi  Utt\ 
he  was  related  to  the  booje  <sf  llwtHi 
especially  as  he  wa?  wilting  to  )9  N 
opportuDjty  to  break  with  th>  KaPMi 
whom  he  had  laid  tip  an  hapbesUi  ] 
I  W8JS  Tery  ready  and  forwinl  to  ee* 
ns.^!stance. 

The  renaons  of  h£s  qitamJ  nith  ^ 
were  grounded  upon  the  [ntpmsSilsa 
themsclrea  in  the  war  of  Potol,  • 
Emperor  had  sent  eight  tboimad  M 
thousand  horse  to  join  the  Foliih  ■• 
the  King,  and  had  thereby  giien  fm 
his  arms  in  that  war. 

In  pursuance,  therefore,  of  fesi  nK 
qtiarrcl  with  the  Emperor,  but  ibi«  pi 
at  the  instance  of  the  prjooe*  ^ont 
!^wedht)i  Majesty  had  tanded  theytir 
Straisund  with  about  twelv^e  tfaoDSPi' 
having  Joined  with  some  furees  whicii  s 
in  Polish  Prussia,  alt  which  did  not  wt 
thouj;nnd,  he  began  a  war  with  the  Eb 
greatest  In  erent,  filled  with  tbe  ob 
battles,  sieges,  and  extraofdinary  V 
cluditig'  its  wonderful  sticcesa  and  b^ 
sion,  of  any  war  ct-er  asaintabed  in  tb 

The  Kit);;  of  Sweden  had  alreMy  tak 
Strglsund,  Rostock,  Wismar,  and  i3l  * 
places  on  the  Baltic,  tutd  began  to  » 
self  into  Gennaay:  he  had  nude  t  K 
the  French,  as  I  observed  in  mystnrf* 
and  had  now  mode  a  trenty  whb  11 
Brandenburg, 

In  this  conjuncture  the  EmpCTW 
general  diet  of  the  empire  to  be  Md  it 
and  by  a  most  exquisite  management  b 
nfTnirs  of  the  diet  to  a  conclusion  eic 
his  own  advnntage,  and  to  the-  further 
of  the  Proteiitanta ;  and,  in  particular 
ngaiast  the  King  of  Sweden,  i»hi«fe 
carried  on  in  such  manner  m  that  (hew 
nnd  charge  would  lie  on  llje  Prtrt**! 
pelves,  and  they  be  made  the  initrumen 
their  best  friends.  Other  mitten 
equally  to  their  disadvantage,  1^  the  \ 
Golved  on  to  recover  the  church  laod^ 
vent  the  education  of  the  Protcstint  < 
what  remained  was  rcfermd  to  anatiitr 
U\  be  held  at  Frankfort  an  AliUn  in  At 

I  will  not  pretend  to  »y  the  othn 
princes  of  Germany  had  never  flwde  w 
to  the  King  of  Sweden  to  coiaato  thcfr 
but  it  i&  plain  they  had  entei«d  Into 
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bin  i  that  appean  from  the  difncultics  which 
fed  the  fixing  the  treaties  afterwanla,  both 
the  Dulles  of  Brandenburg  nnd  Siutony. 
b  imkappily  occasioned  the  ruin  of  Mogile- : 

It  5t  is  plain  the  Swedes  were  resolved  on  a 
iperor;  his  .-"  '  "  i-siy  might, 

M  not  but  :  t  if  ho  once 

iiiii-tlf  with   a  sui...  I,  ,n   ..ri't;   on  the 
f  the  empire,  all  thu  rrote*t,int  prince* 
obliged,  by  their  interest,  or  by  hia  arm*, 
in  with  h»ni,  and  this  the  lonscquence 
appear   to   bo   o  just  conclutioo,  for  the 
■»  of  Unindcnburg  and  Saxony  were  both 
to  join  with  hini. 

it,  they  were  »villing  to  join  with  him — at 
they  could  not  find  in  llietr  hearts  to  join 
he  emperor,  of  whose  power  they  had  such 
jprebensioDS ;  they  wished  the  Swede*  sue- 
.nd  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  had 
Brk  done  at  another  man's  ehurge  ;  but,  like 
Sennona,  they  were  more  willing  lo  be  saved 
lo  »ave  themselves,  and  therefore  hung  back 
Lood  upon  terms. 

dly.  ihey  were  at  last  forced  to  it ;  the 
I  lorccd  to  join  by  the  King  of  Sweden 
If,  who,  being  come  so  far,  was  not  to  be 
with  :  aud  had  not  the  Duke  uf  Brandeii- 
bomplied  as  he  did,  he  had  been  ruined  by 
rede — the  Saxon  was  driven  into  the  arms 
Swede  by  foreo  ;  for  Count  Tilly,  ravaging 
intry.  made  him  comply  with  any  ternu  to 
red  from  destruction. 

matters  stood  nl  the  end  of  the  diet  at 
tlte  Kin):  of  Sweden  began  to  see  him- 
'  againgt  at  the  diet  both  by  IVotcstant 
and,  as  I  have  often  heard  his  ma- 
fir  sinee,  he  had  rewlved  to  try  to  force 
oiTErom  the  Emperor,  nod  to  treat  thorn  as 

oqunJIy  with  the  rest,  if  they  did  not, 

it  the  pTotestants  eonvinced  him  soon  after, 

though  ihey  were  tricked  into  the  outward 

trance  of  a  Icnguc  iigainsl  him  at  RutisboD, 

bad  no  gui.'h  intentions  ;  and  by  their  ambas- 

let  him  know,  that  they  only  wanted  his 

ful  assistance  to  defend  their  couneili,  when 

would  aoon  convince  him  that  they  had  a 

of  the  cmpcrorV  designs,  and  would  do 

ist  for  their  liberty  ;  and  these  I  lake 

first  invitations  the  King  of  Sweden  had 

the  Protestant  cau»c  as  such,  and 

entitled  him  to  say  he  fought  for  the  liberty 

Religion  of  the  Gcrmitu  nation. 

bavc  had  fomc. particular  opportunities  to 

these  things  from  the   lips  of  some  of  tlie 

princes  themsclve*.  and  therefore  am  the 

f  forward  to  relate  them ;   and  I  place  them 

fc  because,  previous  to  the  part  1  acted  in 
loody  Bccne,  it  is  necessary  to  let  the  reader 
tome  put  of  the  story,  and  to  show  him  in 
manner,  and  on  what  <u.'cU3<on«,  (hi"  lenible 
began. 

ho  Prntcslints.  .ilarmed  nl  the  usage  they 
net  with  at  the  former  diet,  had  secretly 
toscd  amrni»  ihi-mselves  lo  form  a  general 
fx  or  confederacy  for  preventing  that  ruin 
$h  thev  taw,  unless  some  spcdv  remedies 
'  '  ---  ;*"hlc.  I'hc  Elector 
lecilauts.  a  vigor- 
■-'-■:  firft  that  moved 


it :  and  the  Landgrave  of  (k'«c,  a  zcaloua  and 
gallant  prince,  being  consulted  with,  it  resti^d  u 
great  while  between  those  two,  no  method  being 
found  practicable  to  bring  it  to  pass;  the  Kiu- 
pcror  being  so  powerful  In  all  parts,  that  they 
foresaw  the  petty  princes  would  not  dare  to 
negotiate  an  niTiiir  oi  such  a  nature,  being  aur- 
rounded  with  the  Imperial  forces,  who,  by  their 
two  generals.  Wutlenstein  and  Tilly,  kept  them 
in  continual  siihjpciion  and  terror,  lliix  dilcnirau 
hod  like  to  have  stifled  the  thought*  of  tlic 
union,  us  a  thing  impracticable,  when  one  Sel- 
gensius,  a  Lutheran  minister,  a  person  of  grout 
abilities,  and  one  whom  the  Elector  of  .Sax»ny 
made  greot  uee  of  In  matters  of  policy  ns  well  as 
religion.  contriTcd  for  them  this  excellent  cxpe- 
dient. 

I  had  the  honour  to  be  acquainted  with  thi« 
gentleman  while  1  was  at  Lcipfic  It  pleased 
him  exceedingly  to  have  been  the  contriver  of  so 
fine  a  structure  as  the  conclusions  of  Lclpsic,  and 
he  was  gl.-id  to  be  entertained  on  that  subje<:t,  1 
had  the  reliiliun  from  his  own  mouth,  when,  but 
very  modestly,  he  told  mc  be  thougiit  it  was  un 
iti^piratfon  darted  on  a  sudden  into  his  mind, 
when  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  culling  him  into  hit 
•.'loEct  one  morning  with  a  counleuance  full  of 
cuncern,  shaking  his  head,  and  looking  earnestly, 

"  What  will  become  of  us,  doctor  ?"  saiil  thu 
duke :  *'  we  shall  all  be  undone  at  Frankfort  au 
.Main." 

•'  Why  >o,  please  your  highness?"  aays  the 
doctor. 

"  Tlicy  will  fight  the  King  of  Sweden  with  our 
armies  and  money,"  says  the  duke,  "and  entirely 
detour  us  and  nur  friends." 

"  liiil  what  19  become  of  our  confederacy  then," 
<i.Tid  the  doctor,  "  which  your  highness  had  so 
happily  framed,  and  which  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
was  so  pleased  with  ?" 

"  Become  of  it?"  said  the  duke;  "  it's  a  good 
thought  enough,  but  it  is  impossible  to  bring  it 
to  pa3H  among  so  many  members  of  the  Protest* 
ant  princes  that  arc  to  he  consulted  with  ;  for 
wc  neither  have  time  to  treat,  nor  will  half  of 
them  dare  to  negotiate  the  molter,  the  Impo- 
riuUst^  being  quartered  in  their  m       '         '-  " 

"  But  may  not  some  cvpedleii;  '>ut," 

snys  the  doctor,  "to  bring  thciu  l„\^,^^^„<i  to 
treat  ci(  it  at  u.  general  meeting?" 

"  It  is  well  proposed."  say;. the  duke;  "  but  in 
what  town  or  dty  shall  they  auemble  where  the 
very  deputies  »W!l  not  be  besii-ged  by  Tillv  or 
Wallcnslcin  in  fourteen  days' time,  and  sacriiiced 
to  the  cruelty  and  fury  of  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand ?" 

■'  W'iH  your  highness  he  the  easier  in  It,"  re- 
plies the  doctor,  "  if  a  way  be  found  out  to  call 
such  an  assembly  upon  other  causes,  at  which 
the  Emperor  may  have  no  umbrage,  and  perhaps 
give  his  assent  ?  You  know  the  diet  at  Frank.* 
fort  it  at  band  .  it  is  neceaiary  the  Proteitunta 
should  have  an  assembly  of  their  own,  to  prepare 
matters  for  the  general  diet,  and  it  may  b«  no 
difficult  matter  to  obtain  it." 

The  duke,   surprised  with  joy    at  ti, 
embraced  the  doctor  with  an  cxtraur<lii 
port : — "  Thou  hast  done  it,  doctor,"  muu  n. .  .ma 
immediately  caused  him    lo  draw  a  form  of  a 
letter  to  the  Emperor,  which  he  did  with  the 
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utmost  dexterity  or  ttylc,  in  nhich  he  was  a  ^rcat 
miutcr,  representing  to  his  Imperial  Majo&ty, 
that,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  thu  troubles  in 
(jcrmany,  his  .Majesty  would  be  pleased  lo  per- 
mit the  Protestant  princes  of  the  empire  to  hold 
a  diet  to  themselves,  to  consider  of  such  matters 
tt  thry  were  to  treat  of  at  the  general  diet,  in 
order  to  confonn  themselves  to  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  to  drive  nut 
foreigners,  and  scttio  a  lasting  peace  in  the  em- 
pire. He  also  insinuated  something  of  their 
resolutions  unanimously  to  give  their  suflragct. 
in  favour  of  the  King  of  Hungary  at  the  cleetion 
of  a  King  of  the  Romans,  a  thing  which  he  knew 
the  Emperor  hod  in  hb  thoughts,  and  would  push 
with  all  his  might  at  the  diet.  This  letter  was 
sent,  and  the  bait  so  neatly  concealed,  that  the 
Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Mentz,  the  Kin^  of 
Huiigary,  ood  several  of  the  Popish  princes,  not 
foreseeing  that  the  ruin  of  them  all  lay  in  the 
bottom  of  it,  foolishly  adtiscd  the  Emperor  to 
consent  to  it. 

In  consenting  to  this  the  Emperor  signed  his 
own  destruction-,  for  here  began  the  conjtmctioo 
of  the  Germon  Protestants  with  the  i^wcde, 
which  was  the  most  fatal  blow  to  Ferdinand 
and  never  could  bo  recovered. 

Accordingly  the  diet  was  hold  at  Leipsic,  8th 
February.  1G30,  where  the  Protestants  agreed 
on  several  heads  for  their  mutuol  defence,  which 
were  the  grounds  of  the  following  war  -.  these 
were  the  famous  conclusions  of  Leipsic,  which  so 
alttruu;d  the  Emperor  and  the  whole  empire,  that, 
lo  crush  it  in  the  beginning,  the  Emperor  com- 
manded Count  Tilly  immediately  to  full  upon  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the  Duke  of  .SaxAiy, 
us  the  piindpal  heads  of  the  union, — but  it  was 
ton  laf c.     (  Note  1 . ) 

The  conclusions  were  digested  info  ten  heads. 

1.  That  since  their  sius  had  brought  God's 
judgment  upon  the  whole  Protestant  church. 
they  should  command  public  prayers  to  be  made 
to  Almighty  God  for  the  diverting  the  calamities 
that  attended  them, 

2.  That  a  treaty  of  peace  might  be  set  on 
foot,  in  order  to  come  to  a  right  undcrstundingr 
with  the  Catholic  princes. 

3.  T^at    a  time  for  such  a  treaty  being  ob 
taincd,    they   should   appoint    an    assembly   of 
delegates  lo  meet  preparatory  to  the  treaty. 

4.  That  all  their  complaints  should  be  hum- 
bly represented  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  and  tho 
CathoUc  Electors,  in  order  to  a  peaceable  accom- 
modation. 

5.  That  they  claim  the  protection  of  the 
Emperor,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  empire, 
and  (he  present  Emperor's  solemn  oath  ami 
promifc. 

6.  That  they  would  appoint  deputies,  who 
should  meet  at  certain  times  lo  consult  of  their 
common  interest,  and  who  should  be  always  em- 
powered to  conclndo  of  what  should  be  thought 
needful  for  their  safety. 

7.  That  they  shall  raise  a  competent  force  to 
maintain  and  defend  Iheir  liberties,  rights,  and 
religion. 

t».  That  it  is  agreeable  to  the  constitution  of 
the  empire,  concluded  in  tho  diet  at  Augsburg, 
to  do  so. 

n.    That  the  aiming  for  their  necessary  dc 


fence  :hall  by  no  means  hinder  their  obedieoee 
to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  but  that  they  wBl  itffl 
continue  their  loyalty  to  him. 

10,  They  agree  to  proportion  their  foretn 
which,  in  oil,  amounted  to  seventy  tboaand 
men.     (N(.>te-2.) 

The  Emperor,  ciceodingly  startled  at  the  con- 
clusion?, Isiuod  out  a  severe  proulatnation  or  b>iii 
;igainst  them,  which  imported  much  the  uem: 
thing  as  a  declaration  of  war.  and  corairwi'inl 
Tillv  to  begin,  and  immediately  to  foil  oDthe 
Duke  of  Saxony  with  all  the  fury  imagtaahlit  a 
1  have  already  observed. 

Here  began  the  flame  to  break  ont;  for.  vj^ 
the  Emperor's  boa,  the  Prot«stanls  sent  aw4> 
to  the  King  of  Sweden  for  succour.  P  -  -  ' 
ish  Majesty  had  already  conquerwl 
burg  and  part  of  I'nmcrania,  and  was  .i_ 
with  his  victorious  troops,  increased  by  ibc 
addition  of  some  regiments  raised  in  those  {MflSv 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Eu. 
pcror,  ha\Tng  designed  to  follow  up  the  O0<r 
into  Silesia,  and  so  to  push  the  war  boo 
the  Emperor's  hereditary  countries  of 
and  Hohemia,  when  the  first  messengers 
to  him  in  this  cose  ;  but  this  changed  his  inn- 
surcs.  and  brought  him  to  the  frontiers  sf 
Brandenburjf,  resolved  to  answer  the  desim 
of  the  Protestants.  But  here  tho  Duke  «f 
Brandenburg  began  to  halt,  mn'-"'  '""  JSf- 
licultics,  and  demanding  terras,  '  ^^ 

King  to  use  some  eslrcmilies    ■•  uiil 

stopt  the  Swede  for  awhile,  who  liJid  ulliervr.w 
been  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  n»  "oon  s«  Till;. 
ihc  Imperial  general,  had  III : 
if  they  had  done,  the  mi  nl 

Magdeburg  had  been  prc^.i..-^.   ..r  » 
served  before. 

The  King  had  been  invited  into  the  union,  sai 
when  lie  first  came  back  from  the  banks  o'^~ 
Oder  he  had  accepted  it,  and  w.n«  prrpurli 
buck  it  w  iih  all  his  power.   The  I     ' 
had  already  a  good  army,   whi- ' 
infinite  diligence  recruited,  and  ' 
she  cannon  of  Leipsic.     The   1 
havini^,  by  his  ambassador  at   I 
Into  the  union  of  the  Protestants,  ua.>  uiSiJ 
victoriitusly  to  their  ai«l,  just  as  Count  IHIrl 
entered  tho  Duke  of  Saxony's  di 

Tlic  fame  of  the  Swedish  coni|  'I 

?iero  who  commanded  them.  ^hr-. 
'if  travelling  into  Turkey.  ' 
the  conjunction  of  the  Pn..''  ^ 

before  the  fire  was  broken  cui  tuo  far,  t"  ui« 
1  the  advantage  of  scein;^  both  sides. 

While   I  remained  at  Vir ' 

way   1  should  proceed,   I   ; 

tlioy  talked  of  tho   King  ci 

uf  no  consideration  :  one  that  llicv 

and  tire  himself  in  .Mecklenburg, 

till  they  cfiuld  find  leisure  to  d' 

then  might   be  crushed  as  they 

it  is  never  safe  to  despise  an  encii... .  - 

not  an  enemy  to  be  dcspbed,  as  uiey  oftcrnu*' 

found. 

As  to  the  conclusions  of  Leipsic,  iraJw^J 
6rst  they  ^ave  the   Inipcri:il  court  snmeini" 
nes3 ;  but  when  thev  '        '  ' '     ' 
begun  to  fnght  tho  n 
and  that  the  several  L '. 


I  forrcs  on  foot,  it  wot  the  ircncral  discourse 
«  Vienoa  that  the  union  at  Lcipsic  only  gave 
the  Emp«roT  an  opportunity  to  crush  absolutely 
|dw  Dukes  of  Saxony,  lirandcnburg,  and  the 
■■Ddgrave  or  lio^sc,  and  they  looked  upou  it 
&  a  lhin|r  certain. 

I  never  saw  any  real  concern  in  their  faces  at 
Vienna  until  news  canic  to  court  that  the  King 
of  Sweden  had  entered  into  the  union  ;  but  m  ' 
this  made  them  very  uneasy,  lliey  began  to  move  ' 
the  powerfuUest  methods  possible  to  divert  this 
ftorm ;  and  upon  this  news  Tilly  was  hastened  to 
f«ll  upon  Saxony  before  tliis  union  could  proceed 
to  a  conjunction  of  forf^ea. 

This  was  certainly  a  very  g;ood  resolution,  and 
no  measure  could  have  been  more  exactly  con- 
ccKod,  had  not  the  diligence  of  tbo  Saxons  prc- 
itcd  it. 

The  gathering  of  this  storm,  which,  from  a 

jd,  began  to  spread  o\er  the  empire,  and  from 

little     duchy    of    Meclclenburg    be^an    to 

reaten  all  Germany,  absolutely  determined  nic, 

I  noted  before,  as  to  tmvcllinsr ;  and.  laying 

Idc  the  thoughts  of  Hungary,  I  resolved,  if  pos- 

Me,  to  see  the  King  of  Sweden's  army. 

I I  parted  from  Vienna  the  middle  of  May,  and 
tk  post  for  Groat  Glogau.  in   Silesin,  ns  if  I  i 

purposed  to  pma  into  Poland,  hut  designing  | 

to  go  down  the  Oder  to  Custrin,  in  the  f 

irqulsatc  of  Brandenburg,  and   so  to   Berlin ; 

(t  when  I  came*  to   the   frontiers  of   Silesia, 

1  had  passes,  1  could  go  no  further,  the 

I  on  all  the  frontiers  were  so  strict ;  so  1 

Pbliged  to  come  back  into  Bolicmio,  and 

ml  to  Prague 

From    hence    I    found    I  could    euily    pau 

trough   the    Imperial  provinces  to  the  Lower 

Sony,  and  accordin^rly  took  posses  for  Hum- 

»rgh,  designing,  however,  to  use  them  no  fur- 

er  than  1  found  occasion.     By  virtue  of  these 

ei  1  got  into  the  Imperial  army  under  Count 

tlly,  then  at  the  siege  of  Magdeburg,  May  the 

and.    (Noieii.) 

I  confi'ss   I  did  not  foresee  the  fiite  of  tliis 

oily  ;  neither,  I  believe,  did  Couut  Tilly  himself 

^hink  of  glutting  his  fury  with  so  entire  ti  dwola- 

Bbn ;  much  less  did  the  people  expect  it.     I  did 

Believe  they  must  capitulate ;  and  I  perceived, 

■|y  discourse  in  the  army,  that  Tilly  would  give 

■nem   but  very  indifferent  conditions,  but  it  felt 

"•tit  otherwise.     The  treaty  of  surrender  was,  as 

it  were,  begun,  nay  some  say  concluded,  when 

•ome  of  the  outguards  of  the  Imperialists,  finding 

■he   citizens  had  abandoned  the  guards  of  the 

^■orks,  and  looked  to  themselves  with  less  dili- 

Hbnc  than   usual,  they  broke  In,  rnrricd  a  half 

^^^Pl  sword  in  hand  with  little  resistance  ;  and 

^MS^ta  it  was  a  surprise  on  both  sides,  the  eiti- 

«eni  neither  fearing,  nor  the  army  expectintr.  the 

occasion,  the  garrison,  with  as  much  resolution 

I  could  be  expected  under  such  a  fright,  flew  to 

lie  walls,  twice  beat   the    Imperialists  off;  but 

sh  men  coming  up,  and  the  administrator  of 

(ugdeburg  hintst'lf  being  wounded   and    token, 

tile  enemy  broke  in,  took  the  city  by  storm,  and 

uiercd  wth   such   terrible  fury.  that,  without 

•peel  to  age  or  condition,  they  put   all  the 

girrison    and    inhabitants,    nian,   woman,    and 

child,  to  the  sword,  plundered  the  city,  and,  when 

itiitj  had  done,  set  it  on  fire. 
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This  calamity,  lure,  mt  the  most  dreadful 
sight  that  over  I  saw  -.  the  rage  of  the  Inipcriml 
soldiers  was  quite  intolerable,  and  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed. Out  of  twenty-five  thousand,  some 
said  thirty  thousand  people,  there  was  not  « 
soul  to  be  seen  alive,  till  the  flames  drove  those 
that  were  hid  in  vaults  and  secret  places  to  seek 
death  in  the  streets,  rather  than  perish  in  the 
fire.  Of  these  miserable  creatures  some  were 
killed,  too,  by  the  furious  soldiers ;  but  at  last 
they  saved  the  lives  of  such  as  came  out  of  their 
cellars  and  holes,  and  so  about  two  thousand 
poor  desperate  creatures  were  left.  The  exset 
number  of  those  that  porisbed  in  this  city  could 
never  be  known,  because  those  the  soldiers  had 
first  bxitchered  the  flames  olterwards  consumed. 
I  was  on  the  other  side  the  Elbe  when  this 
dreadful  piece  of  butchery  was  done.  The  city 
of  Magdeburg  had  a  sconce  or  fort  over  against 
it.  called  the  tnll-liouse,  which  joined  to  the  city 
by  a  very  fine  bridge  of  boats.  This  was  taken 
by  the  Imperialists  a  few  days  before ;  and  hav. 
ing  a  mind  to  sec  it,  and  the  rather  because 
from  thence  I  could  have  a  very  good  view  of 
the  city,  I  was  gone  over  Tilly's  bridge  of  boats 
to  view  this  fort.  About  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  I  perceived  they  were  storming  by  the 
firing,  and  immediately  all  ran  to  the  works  -.  I 
little  thought  of  the  taking  the  city,  but  Ima- 
gined it  might  be  some  out-work  attacked  ;  for 
we  all  expected  the  city  would  surrender  that 
day  or  next,  and  they  might  have  capitulated 
upon  very  good  terms. 

Being  upon  the  works  of  the  fort,  on  a  sadden 
1  heard  a  cry  in  the  city  that  that  cannot  be 
imagined,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  express  the 
manner  of  it ;  but  I  could  sec  the  women  and 
children  running  about  the  streets  in  a  most 
lamentable  condition. 

The  city  wall  did  not  run  along  the  side  of  the 
river  with  so  great  a  height,  but  we  could 
plainly  see  the  market  place,  and  Severn)  streets 
which  ran  down  to  the  river.  In  about  an  hour's 
time  after  this  first  cry  all  was  confusion  ;  there 
was  little  (ihooting ;  the  execution  was  all  cut- 
ting of  throats  and  mere  house-murders.  The 
resolute  garrison,  with  the  brave  Baron  Falcon- 
berg,  fought  it  out  to  the  last,  and  were  cut  in 
pieces;  and  by  this  lime  the  Imperial  soldiers 
having  broke  o|)en  the  gates  and  entered  on  all 
sides,  the  slaughter  was  very  dreadful.  We 
could  sec  the  poor  people  in  crowds  driven  down 
the  streets,  Hying  from  the  furj'  of  the  soldiers, 
who  folloM-ed.  butchering  them  as  fast  as  Ihejr 
could,  till,  driving  tliem  to  the  river's  edge,  the 
desperate  wretches  threw  themselves  into  the 
river,  where  thousands  perished,  especially  wo- 
men and  children. 

Several  men  that  could  swim  got  over  to  our 
side,  where  (he  soldiers,  not  heated  with  fight, 
gave  them  quarter,  and  took  them  up ;  and  I 
cannot  but  do  this  justice  to  the  German  offi- 
cers in  the  fort,  they  hud  live  small  flat  boats,  and 
they  gave  leave  to  the  soldiers  to  go  off  in  them, 
and*  get  what  booty  they  could,  but  charged 
ihL-m  n(it  to  kill  anybody,  but  take  Ihem  ill 
prisoners. 

Their  humanity  was  not  ill  rewarded  :  for  the 
soldiers,  wisely  avoiding  those  places  where  theif 
fellows  were  employed  hi  butchering  the  iniso* 
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raUc  people,  rowed  to  other  places,  whcro  crowds 
of  people  ilood  crying;  out  for  help,  aod  e&pect- 
iag  to  be  every  iiiiaute  eicUer  drowned  or  mur- 
dered :  of  tiuiic,  at  sundry  times,  they  fetched 
over  near  six  hundred,  but  took  core  to  taku  in 
Qone  but  such  as  oQcred  them  good  pay. 

Nuver  was  otonay  or  jewels  of  greater  ncrvica 
th;ii  '       \       t'    t  luid  mything  of  thiU 

8U1  helped. 

I  tho  toim,  who,  seeing 
u  I  .  but  out  of  Ills  call,  by 

tht  I  aoipot  told  the  soldiers 

lie  wuukl  ^ivu  thuin  tweuty  lhoui>and  dolloTi  to 
fetch  him  oK.  thay  rowed  cloiie  to  the  vbure,  and 
took  iiitn,  with  bis  wiio  and  six  children,  into  the 
boat ;  but  &uch  throng*  of  people  got  ubout  it, 
they  had  liko  to  have  uink  hur ;  so  that  the  sol< 
ditsnt  werd  fain  to  drive  a  (^rc<|t  many  out  a({uia 
by  main  for>-e  i  and  ivhilo  they  were  doing  this, 
SUiii  '  uciny,  coming  down  the  street,  dc»> 

pel  '  them  ull  into  the  W4t«r. 

'.'T,  brouglit  tho  b  — -'-  -  -n' 

hi-  '  !>afe;  and  thun 

an:  .iboul  them,  yet  ui  J 

nutikL-y  hu  gttVH  UliOm  «o  much  u  luodo  ail  tlie 
fcllowB  very  rich. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  deftcribc  the  cruelty  of 
this  day  ;  tho  town  by  five  iu  (he  afterno(>[i  vraa 
a,U  iu  flamca;  the  wealth  consumed  was  iacsii- 
m4ble,  and  u  losf  to  the  very  couqueror.  1  think 
there  was  httle  or  nothing  left  but  the  great 
churL-h,  and  about  one  huoorod  housed. 

Tlu»  was  a  sod  wel<M)m«  into  ihe  army  for  inc, 
ojiii  '        >;ion  to  the  Empc- 

riM  >  auic.      I  quitted 

tU>:  ......(>  ...^    ,,...„   t„i;  u.ur  this  execution, 

wltile  the  fire  was  luu-dly  out  in  the  city ;  and 
from  thence,  gelling  safe  conduct  to  pass  into 
the  ralatin»t«,  |  turned  out  ol  the  rood  at  a 
unoJI  village  on  tha  Elbe,  called  Emerfieid.  but 
can  give  but  aniall  account  of  tue  town,  having  a 
boor  for  our  guide,  whom  we  could  liardly  under- 
stand, i  arrived  at  LelpUc  un  the  i7th  of 
May 

Wc  found  the  elector  intense  upon  strength- 
ening fai»  army,  but  the  people  iu  tliu  greatest 
terror  iuiogiiiable,  every  day  expectiag  Tilly  with 
the  lierraan  army,  who,  by  his  erutltyat  Mag- 
daburg.  vvuA  beooine  su  dreadful  to  the  Prolcst- 
wats,  that  they  cipueled  no  mercy  wherever  he 
Ottine. 

The  Emperor's  power  was  made  so  formidable 
to  all  thL*  Protestants,  particularly  since  the  diet 
at  Ktttisbon  left  them  in  a  worse  oitse  than  it 
foim  '  "  '.':-■'  ;,  had  uot  only  formed  the  con- 
dii-  ivluch  all  men  looked  upon  as 

J^l''"  ■  ,    .-ition  rather  than  nay  probo- 

Ue  mouii*  of  their  deliverance,  but  luid  privately 
implored  the  protection  und  assistance  of  foreign 
powers,  and  particularly  the  King  of  Sweden, 
from  whom  they  had  prutuises  of  a  speedy  and 

P0^«',    rfnl      ...;..„„c>0, 

■^  •!  the  Swede  had  not,  with  a  very 

«tr.  rescued  ihem.  all  their  conclusions 

at  Ln^^  1j,u1  icrved  but  to  has(«a  their  ruin. 

I  remember  very  well,  whi-n  t  was  in  the  Im- 
partai  •rmy,  they  dis.  iuuch  contempt 

fii^  ??"***  "^  ""^  ^'  'ha'  ^t  only 

U>»Mialuits,    but  iUu    .,,„„.anU    themselves. 

hem  up  as  lost,  Tho  Emperor  had  not  lees 


than  two  hundred  ihousand  men,  in  icmit  «< 
mica,  on  foot,  who  most  of  them  wttt  «•  tt 
back  of  the  Protestants  in  every  comer. 

If  Tilly  did  but  write  a  ihftiaicoiagltUak 
any  city  or  prince  of  the  union,  tbef  pnm^ 
submitted,  renounced  the  conclusioiu  of  I^qMt 
and  received  Imperial  garritons.  as  the  dfim4 

Uhn  and  Mem  ■''      '     '       

and  sevcra.1  ot  ' 

Only  the  D.L      :    -..^ 
of  lleisc  upheld  the  drooj . 
tciitanl!),  und  refu»cd  all  t-  : 
all  the  thrcateniugs  of  ttu3    luij^rwi  fit^iwi^, 
and  the  Duko  of  Broudeaburg  was  kriragUii 
afterwords  olnir-  '  '  ■   ■"  -  e. 

ThL'  Duke  •■:  utatei^  t^  fan 

der  the  walls    •!  i     ,      ,  und  I,  havii^ 
to  tiu)  city  two  days  befor«,  s«w  tliem 
review. 

Tliedn; 
rank  B,  at: 


iragUii' 
IM»| 


I  buuteu  soidicra,  whose    ili 

were  so  exact,  and  their  > 
I  could  not  look  on  the  SoJtim  armv  ». 
I  uoncern  for  theio  when    I  conaidcrt^ 
I  had  to  dual  with. 

Tilly's  men  were  rugged,  fwiy  (dhm\ 

faced  hod  an  air  of  hardy  cnunigB,  mssj 

wounds  and  scars  ;    their   armour  rim 

bruises  of  musket-bulletd,  and  the  rust  4if 

itorms.     I  observed  of  them  their  cIoUm' 

always  dirty,    but  tbelr  anna  were  utioi  i^j 

bright :    they  wero  used  to  camp  io  tbs  ft 

fields,   and  sleep  in  Uta  firosts  and  nis  i  IM  > 

hones  were  strong  and  hardy  like  theatdn*,^  y 

well  taught  their  exercises. 

The  soldiers  knew  their  t.nvin^,.  m  <u<u 

that  general  orders  were  ■ 

man  was  fit  to  commaii' 

■narchinn,  conntcr-morchin^ 

done  with  such  order  and  r.  i  I 

tinct  words  of  conmi' '  ' 

among  them:    thc\ 

and  scarce  knew  wij.L. 
There  had  passed  some  ■: 

and  the  duke,  and  hecavi 

answers  us  he  thou;: ' 

but  Tilly  was  nut  f 

drawing   his  army   ( 

propositions  to  him  i 

mediate  reply  :  the  pi ...ji. 
1.  To  cause  his  troops 

peror's  service,  and  to  mai^>< .«  f,-,..^. ' 

against  the  King  of  bwedu. 

2.  To  give  the  Imperial  amy  quarta*  •  • 
country,  and  supply  them  «Uh  WMfltfTl* 
visions, 

3.  To  relinquiiih  the  iwioa  of  Lsipsic.i*'^ , 
own  the  tea  couel  unions. 

4.  To  make  rcstilutioo  of  tha  fO«ds  sti  ^ 
of  the  churiih. 

The  Duke,  being  pressed  by  TDhls  trflflf**  I 
for  on  immediate  answer,  sat  all  nigfal  is4  f^ 
of  the  next  day  with  his  privy  oaunpiilars,  UriK 
what  reply  to  give  ;  wbiob  at  lastsns  oMtW 
in  short,  ttuit  he  would  livo  aod  Uie  1b  Mm' 
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mtesuiit  rcU^QQ  and  the  conclusions  or 
^  and  bade  TiOy  dctiance. 
,,i;..  k.M.,v,  thus  caat,  he  immediately  de- 
1  vvholu  array  for  Torgau,  fearing 

'i  i  get  there  beforo  him.  and  to 

i  Los  junction  with  the  Swcdo.  The  duke 
A  yet  concluded  any  positive  treaty  «vith  the 
if  S*rcdcu,  and  the  Duke  of  Brandenburg 
nude  some  dilRculty  of  joining,  they  both 
K>  niceties  till  they  hod  like  to  have  ruined 
in»  at  once. 

idcnburg  had  given  up  the  town  of  Spondnu 

king  by  a  former  treaty,  to  Kcure  a  re- 

hia  army,  and  the  king  was  advanced 

t»  Fruilifort  upon  ths  Odtr,  when,  on  a 

aomo  small  difficulties  arising,  Brnnden- 

'  cold  in  the  infttter,  and  with  a  sort 

eace  deoiands  iiis  town  of  Spanduu  to 

ed  again. 

,vu*  Adolpbus,  who  began  presently  to 
the  duke  had  made  his  peace  with  the 
i  ;o  would  either  be  hi*  enemy  or 

I  dity,  generously  delivered  him 

►v.;     1   .  ;j.induu;    but  immediately  turns 
^and  with  hiti  whole  army  besieges  him  in 

rtal  city  of  lierlin. 
brought  the  duko  to  know  his  error  ;  and 
interposition  of  the  ladies,  the  Queen  of 
g  the  duke's  sister,  the  matter  was 
d,  and  the  duke  joined  his  forces 

;  the  Duke  of  Saxony  had  like  to  have  been 
I  by  this  delay ;  for  the  Imperialists,  under 
\  d«  Purrtcnburg,  were  entered  his  countr)', 
Iposiesscd  themselves  of  H.ill,  and  Count 
on  his  march  to  join  him,  as  he  after- 
'  did,  and,  ravaging  the  whole  country,  laid 
fco  Leipsic  itself.  The  duke,  driven  to  this 
toity,  ratlicr  flies  to  the  Swede  than  treats 
Um.  and  on  the  2nd  of  .September  the  duke's 
joined  with  the  King  of  Sweden. 
Ine  to  Leipsic  to  sec  the  Duke  of  Saxony's 
r<ad  that  being  marched,  as  I  have  said,  for 
ha,  I  had  no  business  there  ;  but  if  I  b.id, 
Bpronch  of  TUly  and  the  Imperial  .iruiy 
Eongh  to  hasten  mo  avray,  fur  t  h;id  no 
k>"  '"  *'■"  ^losicged  there ;  so  on  ih-  "7 
le  town,  OS  several  of  : 
IS  had  done  before, 
\  haiv  (lone  had  not  the  governor  publi-'itad 
binmatton  against  it ;  uml  beside!>,  tiiey  know 
r'  fly,  fbr  all  1 ' 

.  Mor  peoplt' 
■>f  a  siege,  u....  ■-.  ■.. 
'inperial  soldier*,  the  > 
t  ii^' fresh  before  them,  til. 

ay  guiiw  from  them,  and  the  tuuii,  Uiuu^h 

shed,  but  indiiTcreully  fortilied. 

lis  condition  I  left  them,  buying  up  stores 

^visions,  workini;  hard  to  secure  their  meats, 

palisades,  repair  their  fortifications,  and 

all   things  for   a  siege ;  and  following 

ison  army  to  Torgau.  I  continued  ia  the 

[tit]  a  few  days  before  they  joined  tiio  King 

h  ado  to  penuade  my  companion 

:og  into   tJie  service  of  the  Duko  of 

ft  ooe  of  whose  colonels,  with  whom  we 

cted  a  particular  acquaintance,  offering 


I  '  Mission  to  be  comet  in  one  of  the  old 

I  horse, 

,;,.,  >,..,  .litTcrencc  I  had  obscrve<^l  i^-^*"-  ■"■  this 
new  army  and  Tilly's   old  troops  1.  <:h 

an  impression   on  me,  that   I  cont'  iin 

manner  of  Inclination  for  the  service,  anU  liiere- 
forc  persuaded  him  to  wait  awhile  till  we  had 
ioen  a  little  further  into  affairs,  and  partieuliuly 
till  ive  had  seen  the  Swedish  armyi  which  wc  hud 
heard  so  much  of. 

The  diflficulfies  which  the  Elector  Duke  of 
Saxony  made  of  joining  with  the  king  were  made 
up  by  a  treaty  concluded  with  the  king  on  the 
"M  of  September,  at  Coswig,  a  small  town  on 
the  Elbe,  where  the  king's  army  was  arrived  the 
night  before ;  for  Oencral  Tillv  being  now  entered 
into  the  duke's  country,  had  plundered  ond  ruint-d 
all  the  lower  part  of  it,  and  was  now  actually  be- 
sieging the  capital  city  of  I-eipsii"!. 

These  necessities  m  '  .my  conditions 

easy  to  him  ;   the  grci:  'v  was  that  the 

Kinii of  Sweden  demnij  '  '    'oramand 

of  the  nrmy,  which  tli.  1  to  with 

less  good  will  than  he  li.i ^  ..u  ..  ...,  the  king's 

experience  and  conduct  considered. 

I  had  not  patience  to  attend  the  conclusions  of 
their  particular  treaties  ;  but  as  toon  as  ever  the 
passage  was  clear  I  quitted  the  Saxon  camp,  and 
went  to  see  the  Swedish  army.  I  fell  in  with  the 
nuf-guanls  of  the  Swedes  ut  a  little  town  called 
Bcltsi^,  on  the  river  Wcrsa,  just  as  they  were 
relievmg  the  guards,  and  going  to  march,  and, 
having  a  pajw  from  the  English  ambassador,  was 
very  well  received  by  the  officer  who  chaiiKcd  the 
B-u.irds,  and  with  him  I  went  b.ock  into  the  army. 
By  nine  in  the  morning  the  army  was  in  full 
march,  the  king  himself  at  the  head  orthr'm,  on 
a  grey  pad,  and  riding  from  one  brigade  to 
another,  ordered  the  march  of  every  line  hlui- 

Sfllf. 

When  I  saw  the  Swedish  troops,  their  exact 
disdpline,  their  order,  the  modesty  juid  familiarity 
of  their  offlc ers,  and  the  regular  living  of  the 
soldiers,  their  camp  seemed  a  well-ordered  city  ; 
the  meanest  countrywoman  with  her  market-ware 
was  OS  safe  bom  violence  aa  in  tho  itroeta  af 
Vienna. 

There  were   no  regiments   of  whores  In  rags, 
such  as  followed  the  Imperialists  ;  nor  any  women 
in  the  camp  but  -■  '    ■-  •  ■--  ■ '  nown  to  the  pro- 
vosts to  be  the  t  lii;rs.  who  were 
necessary   for  w.        ^                 king  core  of  tho 
soldiers'  clothes,  and  dressing  their  victuals. 
Tbf  loldjprs  were  well  clad,  not  gay,  furnished 
irms,   and  exccediiigly  careful  of 
'.'h  they  did  not  seem  so  terrible 
i    .illy's  men   did   when   I   first  saw 
rhe  figure   they  made,  together  with 
I  id  heard  of  them  made  theia  seem  to 
me  invincible. 

The  discipline  and  order  of  their  marchings, 

camping,  and  exercise,  was  excellent  and  singular, 

and  which  was  to  be  seen  in  no  armies  but  tho 

I  !..„•,    k;,    „,y^  sIjH]^  judgment,  and  vigilance, 

lod  much  to  tho  general  conduct  of 

II  in  use, 

As  I  met  the  Swedes  on  their  march.  I  luid  no 
opportunity  to  acquaint  myaeif  with  anybody  till 
after  the  junction  of  the  Soxnn  army,  and  then 
It   being  but  four  days  to  the  great  battle  of 


I 

I 


i 


Leipaic.  our  acquaintance  wits  small,  saving  vbat 
fell  Incidentally  by  conversation. 

I  in4>t  with  several  gentlemen  in  the  king's 
army  who  spoke  Englisli  very  well ;  besides  that, 
there  were  three  regiments  of  Stots  in  the  army, 
(he  colonels  whereof  I  found  were  extriior- 
clinarily  esteemed  by  the  king,  as  the  Lord  Ilea, 
Colonel  Lumsdcll,  and  .Sir  John  Hepburn ;  the 
latter  of  these,  after  I  hud  by  accident  become 
ivqtiainted  with,  I  found  hnd  been  for  many  yciira 
acquainted  with  my  father,  and  on  that  account 
I  received  a  groat  deal  of  eiviliiy  from  him,  which 
aricnvarils  grew  into  a.  kind  of  intimate  friend- 
ship. He  was  n  complete  soldier  indeed,  and  for 
thut  reason  so  well  beloved  by  that  giUlunt  king, 
that  he  hardly  knew  hotv  lo  go  about  any  great 
action  without  him. 

It  was  impossible  for  me  now  to  restrain  my 
young  comrade  from  enlerina;  into  the  Swedish 
service,  and  indeed  everything  was  so  inviting 
thnt  I  could  not  blame  him. 

A  captain  in  Sir  John  Hepburn's  regiment  had 
picked  acquaintance  with  him,  and  ho,  having  as 
much  gallantry  in  his  f.icc  as  real  courage  ia  hi.s 
tienrt,  the  captain  had  persuaded  liim  to  take  ser- 
vice, and  promised  to  use  his  interest  to  gel  him 
;•  company  in  (he  Scotch  brigade. 

1  had  made  him  promise  not  to  part  from  mo 
in  my  travels  without  my  consent,  which  was 
Ihi' only  objitoele  tohiidosiroa  of  entering  into 
the  Swedish  pay  ;  and  being  one  ovenins  in  the 
captain's  tent  with  him,  and  tliscoiirsing  very 
freely  together,  the  captain  asked  him  very  short, 
bnt  friendly,  and  looking  earnestly  at  me,  "  Is 
thi.s  the  gentleman, Mr  Fielding,  that  has  done  so 
much  [jrejudice  to  the  King  of  Sweden's  service?" 
I  was  doubly  surprised  at  the  cxprc^ion,  and 
at  the  colonel,  Sir  John  Hepburn,  comiug  at  that 
very  moment  into  the  tent.  Tiie  colonel  hearing 
something  of  the  question,  but  knowing  nothing 
of  the  reason  of  it,  anv  mora  than  as  I  seeiucHt  u 
Utile  to  concern  myself  at  it,  yet,  after  the  cere- 
mony duo  to  his  character  was  over,  would  needs 
know  what  I  hod  done  to  hinder  h'li  majesty's 
service. 

"So  much  truly,"  says  the  captain,  "that  if 
Ws  majesty  knew  it,  he  would  think  himself  very 
little  beholden  to  him."  | 

"  I  am  >;orry,  sir,"  says  I,  "  I  should  offend  in 
anything,  who  am  but  a  stranger;  but  if  you 
would  please  to  inform  me,  I  witi  endeavour  to 
alter  anything  in  my  behaviour  that  is  prejudieial 
to  any  one,  much  less  to  his  majesty's  service." 

"  I  shall  take  you  at  your  word,  sir,"  says  the 
captain ;  "  the  King  of  Sweden,  sir,  has  a  par- 
ticular request  to  you." 

"  1  shoiild  be  glad  to  know  two  things,  sir," 
Slid  1 ;  "  first,  how  that  can  bo  possible,  since  I 
lun  not  yet  known  to  any  man  in  the  army,  much 
less  to  his  majesty  ?  and,  secondly,  what  the  re- 
quest may  bo '/" 

"  Why.  sir,  his  mojcsty  desires  you  would  not 
hinder  this  gentleman  from  entering  into  his 
*crvice,  who,  it  seems,  desires  nothing  more,  if 
he  may  have  your  consent." 

"  I  nave  too  much  honour  for  his  majesty,"  re- 
turned I,  "to  deny  nuything  which  he  pleases  to 
command;  btrl  mothinks  it  is  some  hardship  you 
should  make  that  the  kind's  order  which  it  Ls  very 
Cro^abIc  he  knows  nothing  oL' 


Mere  Sir.?ohn  Hepburn  *•:'''■  ?'•"  - 
thing  gr-ively,   and,   ririi. 
beer  to  the  captain,  saul 
press  these  gentlemen;  the  kii 
service   but  what  is  pur«>Iy  ■, 
entered   into  other  disi . 
perceiving   by  ray  talk 

army,  was  mighty  curioij^   , 

seemed   very  well    soti&iied  with  tl 
gave  him. 

The   next   day,   the   amty  having  ^mti  U  - 
Elbe  at  Wiltenbnrg,  and  Join<»«l  i\u>  Huaanr 
near  Torgau,  his  nil      ■ 
draw   up   in   bntt.i !i 
same  post  in  the  liu... ....  ..^   ,.,.,,.. 

in. 

I  must  do  the  memory  of  that  tU' 
this  honour,  that  I  never  saw  on  an 
with  so  much  variety,  order,  and  ex,, 
since,  though  I  have  seen  mair 
by  some  of  the  greatest  oapLn: 
order  by  which  his  men  were 


and  relievo  onojinother,  the  methods  of  ( aam  | 
one  body  of  men.  if  disordered,  iato  (ArA)ir.a| 
rallying  one  squadron  without  disordm'ngaik 
was  so  admirable  ;  the  horse  everywhere  (h^ 
lined,  and  defended  by  the  f<>ol,  aOilliR  t**^l 
the  horse,  and  both  by  the  cannon,  mn  Vi^Ml 
if  those  orders  were  but  as  pimrtusity  ofe^U 
were  impossible  to  put  wa  amy  so  nnUy  M| 
confusion. 

The  review  being  over,  and  the  lro»p»  • 
to  their  camps,  the  captain,  with  wlioaitRJ 
the  day  before,  mcctiog  nie,  told  dm  InmH' 
and  sup  with  him  in  his  tent,  w\m*  ts< 
ask  my  pardon  for  the  aS'ront  be  gsve  M  i» 

I  told  him  bo  need  not   put  hiauiifi'*|| 
trouble  ;  I  was  not  affronted  at  all  i  ibit  I  «■{ 
do  myself  the  honour  to  wait  oo  bias  ft*' 
he  would  give  mo  his  word  not  to  speak MT* 
of  it  as  an  afTront. 

We  had  not  been  a  quarter  of  an  bow  ■"j 
tent  before  Sir  John  Hepburn  cinw  -n  •univ^'i 
mo  he  was  glad  to  find  me  i : 
to  the  captain's  tent  to   infjn 
mc  ;  and  that  I  must  <<' 
with  him  to  wait  on  th' 
to  hear  the  account  I  cuula  nm-  hmu"  — 
pcriai  army  from  my  own  mouth. 

I  must  confess  I  was  at  toaus  ]im  iev}t 
how  to  moke  my  address  to  his  nuMitJj^ 
hod  heard  so  much  of  bis .  conrerwit  i 
and  particular  sweetness  of  buniottr 
meanest  soldier,  that  1  made  uoxatieei 
but  having  paid  my respr-''  •  ■ '"  'itiiJ  H 
thanked  him  for  the  hnn  il<atfl 

ofTercd  to  rise  and  wait  ':; 

"  Nay,"  says  the  colonel,   ' 
1  6nd  Gourdon,"  which  was  > 
"has  got  loroething  for  luc 
order  is  at  srven  o'clock." 
very  friendly,  must  kno"  "•■ 
I  had  told  him,  and  of  ' 
rose  from  his  soat,  nn<! 
he  knew  my  fathnr  very  well.  4a<i  - 
timately    .i<-(|iiitint<*d   with    liini;   '• 
]  several  vlicreln  roy  (kther  ta« 

j  larly  v'- 

.\ftcr  i.  .-  ...    ueBt  to  supper.  KoA 
I  health  being  drunk  round,  th«  coIoikI 


',  because  he  bad  a  mind  to  talk  with  urn;. 
Prhcn  we  were  going  to  the  kiog-  he  inquired 
rhere  I  bad  been,  and  what  occasion  brought  tno 
the  army. 

t  gave  him  the  short  history  of  my  travoli,  and 
hat  I  came  hither  from  Vienna  on  parposo  to 
the  King  of  Sweden  and  his  army.  He  naked 
if  there  was  any  service  he  could  do  me,  by 
hich  ho  meant,  whether  I  desired  an  employ, 
t.  I  pretended  not  to  take  him  so  :  but  told 
im  the  protection  hia  acquaintance  would  aJTord 
wu  more  than  I  could  have  a«ked,  since  I  might 
ireby  have  opportunity  to  satisfy  my  curiosity, 
rbidi  vras  Ihe  chief  end  of  my  coming  abroad. 
He,  perceiving  by  this  that  I  hnd  no  mind  to 
a  soldier,  told  me  very  kindly  I  should  coin- 
hiro  in  anything ;  that  liis  tent  and  equi- 
e,  horses  luid  servanti,  should  always  have 
rdcn  to  be  at  my  service  ;  but  that,  as  a  piece  of 
lendahip,  he  would  advise  me  to  retire  to  sooiio 
lace  distant  from  the  araiy,  for  they  would 
arch  to-morrow,  and  the  king  was  resolved  to 
|fat  General  Tilly,  and  he  would  not  hove  me 
ixanl  myself;  that,  if  I  thought  fit  to  take  his 
vice,  he  would  have  mc  take  that  interval  to 
t  thfi  court  at  Uerlin,  whither  he  would  send 
«  of  his  servants  to  wait  oa  me. 
His  discourse  was  too  kind  not  to  extort  the 
mderest  acknowledgment  from  mc  that  I  was 
pable  of.  1  told  him  his  care  was  so  obliging. 
at  1  knew  not  what  return  to  make,  but  U'  he 
leased  to  leave  me  to  my  choice.  I  desired  no 
r«at«r  favour  than  to  trail  a  pike  under  his  com- 

id  in  the  ensuing  battle. 
"  I  can  never  answer  it  to  your  father,  young 
otieman,"  says  he,  "  to  suffer  you  to  expose 
urseif  so  far." 

I  replied,  my  father  would  certainly  acknow> 
idge  his  (headship  in  the  proposal  made  rae; 
t  I  believed  he  knew  him  better  than  to  think 
B  would  be  well  pleased  with  me  if  I  should  ac* 
pt  of  it :  that  I  was  sore  ray  father  would  have 
ide  post  fi\'o  hundred  miles  to  have  been  at 
ich  a  battle  under  such  a  general,  and  it  should 
ver  be  told  him  that  his  son  had  rode  flflj 
Ues  to  be  out  of  it. 
He  seemed  to  be  something  concerned  at  the 
lution  I  had  taken,  and  replied  ver^'  quickly 
poo  me,  that  he  approved  very  much  of  my 
»urage :  "  But,"  says  he,  "  no  man  gets  any 
edit  by  running  upon  needless  adventures,  nor 
lea  any  by  shunning  hazards  which  ho  has  no 
ler  for.  It  is  enough,"  says  he,  "  for  n  gcn- 
mon  to  behave  well  when  he  is  commanded 
ID  any  service  -.  I  have  had  fighting  enough," 
iys  he,  "  upon  these  points  of  honour,  and  I 
iver  got  anything  but  reproof  for  it  from  the 
big  himself." 
"  Well,  sir,"  said  I,  "  but  if  a  man  expects  to 
le  by  his  valour,  he  must  show  it  somewhere ; 
id  if  I  were  to  have  any  command  in  an  army, 
would  first  try  whether  I  could  deserve  it :  I 
ivc  never  yet  seen  ony  service,  and  must  have 
y  induction  some  time  or  other :  I  shall  never 
ivc  a  better  master  than  yourself,  nor  a  better 
thool  than  such  an  army." 

Well,"  says  Sir  John,  "  but  you  may  have 
he  some  school,  and  the  same  teaching,  after 
his  battle  is  over ;  for  I  must  tell  you  beforc- 
d  this  will  be  a  blocKly  touch.     Tilly  has  s 


great  army  of  old  lads  that  are  used  to  boxing ; 
fellows  with  iron  facoi ;  and  it  is  a  little  too 
much  to  engage  so  holly  the  first  entrance  into 
the  wars.  You  may  sfe  our  discipline  this  win- 
ter, and  make  your  campaign  with  us  next  sum- 
mer, when  you  need  not  fear  but  we  shall  have 
fighting  enough,  and  you  will  be  better  acquainted 
with  tilings  :  we  never  put  our  common  soldiers 
upon  pitched  battles  the  Brst  campaign,  but  place 
our  new  men  in  garrisons,  and  try  them  in  potties 
first," 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  with  a  little  more  freedom,  "  I 
believe  I  shall  not  make  a  trade  of  the  war,  and 
therefore  need  not  serve  an  apprenticeship  to  it: 
tt  ia  a  hard  battle  where  none  escape.  If  I  comft 
off,  I  hope  not  to  disgrace  you ;  and  if  not,  it 
will  be  some  satisfaction  to  my  father  to  hear  hit 
son  died  fighting,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John 
Hepburn,  in  the  army  of  the  King  of  Sweden; 
and  I  desire  no  hotter  epitaph  upon  my  tomb." 

"  Well,"  says  Sir  John ;  and  by  this  time  we 
were  just  come  to  the  king'ii  quarters,  and  the 
guards  calling  to  us  interrupted  his  reply  ;  so  wc 
went  into  the  court-yard  where  the  king  was 
lodged,  which  was  in  an  indiflferent  house  of  one 
of  the  burghers  of  Dicben,  and  Sir  John  stepping 
up,  met  the  king  coming  down  some  steps  into 
a  large  room  which  looked  over  the  tuwn-woll 
into  a  field  where  part  of  the  iirtiller}'  was  drawn 
up.  Sir  John  Hepburn  sent  his  man  presently 
to  me  to  come  up,  which  I  did  ;  and  Sir  John, 
without  any  ceremony,  takes  mc  up  to  the  kin^, 
who  was  leaning  on  his  elbow  in  thu  window. 
The  king  turning  about,  "  This  is  the  English 
gentleman,"  says  Sir  John,  "  who  I  told  your 
majesty  had  been  in  the  Imperial  army." 

"  How  then  did  he  get  hither,"  says  the  kiog, 
"  without  being  taken  by  the  scouts  ?"  At  which 
question  Sir  John  said  nothing. 

"  By  a  pass,  and  please  your  majesty,  from 
the  Kngli.^h  ambassador's  secretary  at  Vienna," 
said  I,  making  a  profound  reverence. 

"  Have  you  then  been  at  Vienna  ?"  says  llie 
king. 

"  Yes,  and  please  your  m^esty,'"  said  I.  Upon 
which  the  king,  folding  up  a  letter  he  hml  in  Ills 
hand,  seemed  much  more  earnest  to  talk  about 
Vienna  than  about  Tilly. 

"  And  pray  what  news  hod  you  at  Viean,i  ?" 

"  Nothing,  sir,"  said  1,  "  but  daily  accounts, 
one  in  the  neck  of  another,  of  their  own  mis- 
fortunes, and  your  majesty's  conquests,  which 
make  a  very  melancholy  court  there." 

"  Bat  prny,"  said  the  king,  "  what  is  the  com* 
mou  opinion  there  al>out  these  afTairt?" 

"  Tne  common  people  ore  terrified  to  the  lust 
degree,"  said  I ;  "  and  when  your  majesty  took 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  if  your  army  had  marched 
but  twenty  miles  into  Silesia,  half  the  people 
would  have  run  out  of  Vienna  ;  and  I  k-ft  them 
fortifying  the  city." 

"  They  need  not,"  replied  the  king,  smiling ; 
"  I  have  no  design  to  trouble  them  ;  it  is  i lie 
Protestant  countries  I  must  be  for."  Upon  this 
the  Duke  of  Saxony  entered  the  room,  and,  find- 
ing the  king  engaged,  offired  to  retire;  but  the 
king  beckoned  with  his  hand,  and  called  to  him 
in  French  :  "  Cousin,"  says  the  king,  "  this  gen- 
tleman has  been  travelling,  and  comes  from  Vi. 
cnna ;"  and  so  made  me  repeat  what  I  had  said 


before  ;  at  which  the  kiog  went  on  with  me,  and 
Sir  John  Hepburn  iaforming  bis  majesty  that  I 
■poke  i-ligh  Dutuh,  he  changed  hie  langvmge,  and 
asked  me  in  High  Dutch  where  it  was  that  I 
saw  General  TtUy's  army  ?  I  told  his  majesty  at 
tfae  sioge  of  Magdeburg. 

*'  At  Magdeburg  !"  said  the  king,  shaking  his 
head.  "  Tilly  must  answer  to  mc  one  day  for 
thai  city;  and  if  not  to  me,  to  a  greater  king 
than  I,  Can  you  guess  what  army  he  had  with 
liim  ?" 

"  He  had  two  armies  with  him,"  said  I ;  "  but 
one,  I  suppose,  will  do  your  majesty  no  harm." 

"  Two  armies  T  said  the  king. 

*'  Vc8,  sir  ;  be  has  one  army  of  about  twentjf- 
dx  thousand  men,"  said  I ;  "  and  another  of 
above  fifteen  thousand  whores  and  their  attend- 
ants ;"  at  which  the  king  laughed  heartily. 

**  Aye,  oyc,"  says  tlie  kins' ;  "  those  do  us  as 
much  harm  iis  the  twenty-six  thousand  ;  for 
they  eat  up  the  country,  and  devour  the  poor 
Prote«iants  more  than  the  men.  Well,"  ssrs 
the  king,  "  do  they  talk  of  Sighting  us  ?" 

"  They  talk  big  enough,  sir."  said  I ;  *'  but 
your  majesty  has  not  been  so  often  fought  with, 
a*  beaten  in  their  discourse." 

"  I  know  not  for  the  men,"  snid  (he  king; 
"  but  the  old  man  is  as  likely  to  do  it  as  talk  of 
it,  and  1  hope  to  try  them  in  a  day  or  two.** 
Tho  king  inquired  nfter  that  of  several  matters 
about  the  Low  Countries,  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  of  the  court  and  aifoirs  in  England ;  and  Sir 
Joton  Hepburn,  informing  his  majesty  that  I  was 
(ho  ton  of  an  Knglish  gentleman  of  his  ocquuint- 
tav«,  the  king  had  tho  goodness  to  ask  him  what 
core  he  bad  taken  of  me  against  the  day  of 
battle. 

Upon  which  Sir  John  repeated  to  him  the  db- 
course  we  had  together  by  the  way ;  the  king 
seemed  portleulnrly  pleased  with  it,  and  began,  to 
take  me  to  ta^k  himself. 

"  You  English  gentlemen,"  says  he,  "  are  too 
forward  in  the  wars,  which  makes  you  leave 
them  too  soon  again." 

«  Your  majesty,"  replied  I,  "  makes  war  iq  so 
pleasant  a  manner,  us  makes  all  the  worid  fond 
of  fighting  under  your  conduct." 

"  Not  so  pleasant  neither,"  says  the  king : 
"  here's  a  aian  con  tell  you  that  sometime^  it  is 
not  very  pleasant." 

••  I  know  not  much  of  tho  warrior,  sir,"  said  1, 
"  nor  of  the  world ;  but  if  always  to  conquer  be 
the  pleasure  of  war,  your  majesty's  soldiers  have 
all  that  can  be  desired." 

"  Well,"  says  the  king ;  "  but,  however,  con- 
sidering oil  things,  I  think  you  would  do  well  to 
take  the  advice  Sir  John  Hepburn  has  givcQ 
you." 

••  Your  majesty  may  command  me  to  anything ; 
hot  where  your  majesty  and  so  many  gallant  gen- 
tlemen hazard  their  lives,  mine  is  not  worth  men- 
tioning ;  and  I  should  not  dare  to  tell  my  falljer, 
ot  my  return  into  England,  that  I  was  in  your 
majesty's  army,  and  made  so  mean  a  figure,  that 
yanr  majesty  would  not  permit  me  to  fight  under 
your  royal  standard." 

"  Nay,"  replied  the  king,  "  I  lay  no  commands ; 
but  you  are  young." 

"  I  can  never  die,  sir,"  said  !,  "  with  more  ho- 
nour than  in  your  majesty's  service."     I  spoke 


this  with  so  much  freedomj,  and  his  majeiiy  n; 
so  pleased  with  it,  that  he  asked  me  how  I  wvH 
choose  to  serve,  on  horseback  or  on  foot  > 

I  told  his  majesty  I  should  be  giadi  • 
any  of  his  majesty's  commands  ;  but  w 
that  honour,  i  purposed  to  truil  a  pikt:  uu..  ..i 
John  Hepburn,  who  hod  done  me  so  mock  1^ 
nour  as  to  introduce  {no  |nto  hi«  nujestjr^  (s^ 
sence. 

"  Do  so,  then."  rtplied  the  king  :  and.  tonhf 
to  Sir  John  Hepburn,  said,  "  and  pittf  do  fu 
take  core  of  him : "  at  which,  overcome  yiitti  Jta 
goodness  of  his  discourse,  1  could  not  uumv  i 
word,  but  made  iilm  a  profound  itmroict,  nl 
retired. 

The  next  day  but  one,  I  ":h  rf  if. 

teraber,  before  day  the  arm _\  joiDidn 

to  a  large  field  about  a  mile  rrom  i.oip»ic 
we  found  Tilly's  army  in  full  tuttahvi,  h 
rable  order,  which  made  a  show  both 
and  terrible. 

Tilly,  like  a  fair  gapiester,  hod  takm  n^ 
one  side  of  the  plain,  and  left  the  oth: 
all  the  avenues  open  for  the  king's  . 
did  he  sth'  to  the  charge  tOI  the  kingi  i-^;  ' «• 
completely  drawn  up,  and  advanced  to««4 
him.  He  had  in  his  army  fortv-foar  thooMi 
old  soldiers,  every  way  answ^ruble  to  irhat  tt^ 
before ;  and  I  shall  only  add,  a  better  wa^  re- 
lieve, never  was  so  soundly  beaten. 

The  kiog  was  not  much  inferior  in  ! 
joined  with   the   Saxons,   who   «err 
twenty-two  thousand,  and  who  dr«M 
left,  making  a  main  battle  oud  two  wru., ,  - 
kin^  did  on  tho  right.  | 

His  majesty  placed  himself  at  the  ripw  r-j 
of  his  own  horse ;  Gustawi    >' 
battle  of  the  Swedes  ;  the 
the  main  battle  of  his  o» 
Amheim  the  right  wing  <.' 

The  s.—'—i  li""  -«■  'i. 
the  two  " 
the  Flnlai 

In  the  bcginii 
charged  with   . 
of  the  king's  army  wncrij  ; 
that  nothing  rould  with»t  . 
fled  amain,  anH  '-mu-  n<  i 
over  the  counii 
army  overthrow 
oversight  with  soibl',  tlui 
some  of  his  old  troops  ai 
were  new-raised  men.     '1 
near  two  thousand  men,  .i: 

their  fiiccs  ogalo  oU  the  ba:.._, |l 

of  their  horse. 

f  was  posted  with  my  companion,  the  a]'rt». 
at  the  head  of  three  Scotch  ri 
commanded  by  Sir  John  Hepl<< 
directions  from  the  c.  '  r  - '  ' 

Our  post  was  In  i 
to  the  king's  main  bn' 
the  main  bottle,  wh 
brigades  of  foot,  wer^ 
whole  fight,  and  yet  nc,  wliu  . 
were  obliged  to  endure  the  wl>. 
Impcriol  arrav. 

■The  occasion  wo«,  the  rl_l\i  •..  ir 
perialists  having  debated  the  taxuu 
eager  in  tho  cbace,  Tilly,  who  «ru  an 
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(uch  «  hot  piece  of  lervire  as  storming  the  Port 
GroA.  Prnj-  let  him  know  I  uw  him,  and  have 
■  very  jjood  account  of  hig  behaviour." 

Sir  John  returned  with  this  account  to  mo,  and 

pressed  me  to  pay  my  duty  to  his  majesty  th« 

aaxt   mortiing;  and  accordingly,  though    I   bad 

t  an  111  nl^lit  with  the  pain  of  my  wound,  I  was 

Ith  him  at  the  lovee  in  the  castle. 

]  rnnnot  hwt  give  some  short  account  of  the 

y  of  that  morning.     The   castle  had  been 

<1  of  tho  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy ;  and ' 

'hat  was  not  pillBgc<l  by  the  soldiors,  was  pln^-cd 

■ndiBr  a  guard.     There  was  first,  a  magazine  of 

wry  good  arms  for  about  eightocn  or  twenty 

IllOusaDd  foot  and  four  thousand  horse ;  a  very 

train  of  artillery  of  eighteen  pieces  of  bat- , 

,  thirty-two  brass  ficld-piecM,  and  four  mor-* 

[Thfi  bishop's  treasure,  and  other  pnhlic  moneys 
.  plunrtored  by  the  soldiers,  whi«h  bplnnp>d  to 
be  offjcem,  amounted  to  four  !        '     '     '         .uil 
Borin'4  in  money;  and  the  bir  i, 

I'TOcetsion,  borchcj.    .,  i:   ..^..-    ilio 
ns  of  gold  as  a  composition  to  exempt 
M  plunder, 
,  was  also  a  stabti'    '  switch 

'  had  the  curiosii 

the  ceremony  of  lin-  rMu^ni^r-i  «iis  over, 

rcAtnc  down  into  Ihc.  ciistle-iioiiri,  walked 

srade  (where  tht^  crrc  i(   tr.iln  nf  :ii  rilU'ry 

on  their  c:i:  '  i- 

gave  orders  r  -k 

stormed  by  the  Si.i'!a  ;  i:  i- 

I  of  the  parade  Sir  John  M  t 

reverence  to  the  king, "  I! 

king  to  mt?,  "  1  am  glad  In  I'l 

kI  forward.     I  made  my  h,'.  \  ; 

maiesty  said  no  more  at  that  time. 

■n  the  <!cw  w.is  over,  the  kincr  vrnnt  np 


id  told  him  the  king  asked  for 
lit  a  little  with  the  king,  and 
me,  and  sold  the  king  had  oracred 
lie  to  him. 

full  ofhonour 

iijilimcnt,  and 

"  i  ,,i.i ,  .,,    .i  Ml,  w.  ..iiswirring  only 

a  how,  snid  the  king,  "  !  am  sorry  to  see  you 

hurt ;  I  would  have  laid  my  coinmandi  on 

not  to  have  shown  yourself  in  no  slinrp  a 

«  of  stTvice,  if  I  had  known  you  had  been  in 

camp." 

'  Your  mnjesty  Oo«  me  too  much  honour," 

lltl    r     •    In   vr.nr  .  ,,r,.  «f    n     Ut^    thdt    haS  }Pt  dODC 

wiy  MmeiWnr  very 

•  to  my  brhaviour  In  the  nattlc 

I   have  not   VBfiltT  enoupit  t© 

II  11  '  '         '      '        I  replied 

mbl;   i  '■  1  had 

'  eoiji-   .  ,    ,  I  much 

t,  he  told  me  he  had  :\  small 

jf  his  e^tectn,  and  rne  his 

Wl     I  was  now  oonqiiiTLiI,   and   with 
Ifprls^  told  hi«  .Majesty,  I  found  my- 
"k       --!?r>d  by  his  ROOrtr     -    -      -    " 
lion,  that  if  his  ''>' 
I       I  my  devoir,  I  wn 


■crve  in  his  army,  or  wherever  ho  ploasedo 
command  mo. 

"  Serve  me  I "  says  tho  king,  "  why  so  you  do  ; 
but  I  must  not  have  you  be  a  musnueteer  ;  a 
poor  soldier  at  a  dollar  a  week  will  do  that ;  pruy. 
Sir  John,"  says  he  king,  "  give  l^im  what  com- 
mission  he  desires," 

"  No  commission,  sir,"  myt  I,  '*  would  pleaae 
me  better  than  leave  to  fight  near  your  mi^esty's 
peraoD,  and  to  stsrve  you  at  my  own  charge,  till 
I  am  qualified  by  more  experience  to  receive  your 
commands." 

Why,  then,  it  shall  bo  so,  said  the  king :  "and 
I  charge  you,  Hepburn,  whcit  onythiuif  olTera 
that  is  cither  fit  for  him,  or  ho  desires,  you  will 
tell  me  of  it,"  and  giving  me  his  hand  ogam  to 
kiss,  I  withdrew. 

I  was  followed,  before  I  bad  passed  the  cnstlo. 
court,  by  one  of  the  king's  pages,  who  brought 
me  a  warrant  directed  to  Sir  John  hlepbum,  to 
go  to  the  master  of  the  horac  for  an  imnnodiate 
deliver}-  of  things  ordered  by  the  king  hitnsdf 
for  my  account,  where  being  tome,  tho  equerry 
produced  me  a  very  good  coach,  with  four  horses, 
harness,  and  equipage,  and  two  very  tine  saddle 
horses  out  of  the  bi^op's  stable  i  with  these 
there  was  a  list  for  thoeO  servants,  ntid  a  wan-oat 
to  the  steward  of  the  king's  ba|,rKa!,'e  to  defray 
nie,  my  horses,  and  sorvant<i,  at  the  king's  charge, 
till  further  orders.  I  was  very-  iniirh  at  a  loss 
huw  to  mooage  myself  in  this  Mrnngc  frcfldom 
uf  so  great  a  prince  and  icmsiilniiL'  ivitli  Sir 
John  Hepburn,  I  was  pr  r 

it  was  not  proper  to  go  ill  'y 

my  duly  to  his  nitgesty,  and  .iukiun\lud;^i;  his 
bounty  in  the  best  terms  I  could  ;  hut  \vhilr>  we 
were  resolving  to  do  soi  the  guards  stood  to 
their  anas,  and  we  saw  the  king  go  out  ut  the 
gate  in  his  coach  to  pan  into  the  4<ity,  so  we 
were  diverted  from  it  for  that  lime  I  acknow- 
ledge the  bounty  of  the  king  was  very  surprising ; 
but  I  must  say  it  was  not  so  very  strange  to  me 
when  1  afterwards  saw  tho  course  of  his  manage* 

ment_K--'"  ■•1  '•"- --,.-.... -i  ...i,.,..  .   h„t 

he  ncv.  ho 

thouglii  :  .  J, 

and  when  lie  whs  so,  even  (la-  single  <iclioti»  of 
his  private  soldiers  he  would  take  particular  do- 
tice  of,  and  publicly  own,  ackaowledgo,  and 
reward,  of  which  I  am  obliged  to  givo  some  in- 
stances, 

A  private  mnskcteer,  at  the  storming  of  the 
cattte  of  Wurlburg,  when  all  the  delachment 
was  beaten  o<f,  stood  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
firvd  his  piece,  and  thong-h  he  hud  a  thousand 
shot  made  at  liim,  stood  unconcemetl,  and  charg- 
ed his  piece  again,  and  Ut  tly  at  the  cuctnv,  i-nn- 
tinuing  to  do  so  thrirc.   •'     '  '      '   'ti- 

ing  with  bis  hand  to  hU  '  n 

— which  thny  did,  animals  ,  ...:.;     .  ml 

carried  tho  place  for  the  king. 

When  the  town  was  taken,  the  kin*;  ordered 
the  regiment  to  be  drawn  out,  and  calling  for  (hut 
soldier,  thanked  him  before  them  nil  for  t.iking 
the  town  for  him,  gave  htm  n  thou  s. 

•nrtd  ii  eommlwion  with  his  own  hi  ot 
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king  he  would  never  leave  [his  service  while  he 
lived. 

This  bounty  of  the  king's,  timed  and  suited  by 
his  judgment,  was  the  reason  that  he  was  vrry 
well  served,  universally  beloved,  and  most  punc- 
tually obeyed  by  his  soldiers,  who  wrrc  Kurc  to 
be  cherished  and  encouraged  if  they  did  well,  hnv- 
injr  the  l^ing  generally  un  eye-witness  of  their 
bchiiviour. 

My  indiscretion,  rather  than  valour,  hud  en- 
gaged me  M  far  at  the  battle  of  Leipsie,  thai, 
being  in  the  van  of  Sir  John  Hepburn**  brigade, 
nImo»t  three  whole  companies  of  us  were  sepa- 
rated from  our  line,  nnd  surrounded  by  the  ene- 
my's pikes  :  I  cannot  but  say  also,  that  we  were 
discnpapcd  rather  by  a  desperate  charge  .Sir  John 
made  »vilh  the  «holc  regiment  to  fetch  us  off, 
thi»n  by  our  own  valour,  though  we  were  not 
wanting  to  ourselves  neither;  but  this  part  of  the 
action  being  talked  of  very  much  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  young  English  volunteer,  and  pos«ibly 
more  than  I  df^erved,  was  the  occasion  of  all  the 
distinction  the  king  used  me  with. 

[  had  by  this  time  letters  from  my  father,  in 
which,  though  with  some  reluctnnco,  he  left  mc 
■t  liberty  to  enter  into  arms  if  I  thought  fit,  al- 
wn)  s  obliging  me  to  be  directed!,  and.  as  he  said, 
commanded,  by  Sir  John  Hepburn ;  at  the  same 
lime  he  wrote  to  Sir  John,  commending  bis  son's 
fortunes,  as  he  called  it.  to  his  care  :  which  letters 
Sir  John  showed  the  king  unknown  to  mo.  I 
took  cure  always  to  acquaint  my  father  of  e\cry 
circumstance,  and  forgot  not  to  mention  his  ma- 
jesty's extraordinary  favour,  which  so  affected 
my  father,  that  he  obtained  a  very  honourable 
mention  of  it  in  a  letter  froiu  King  Charles  to  the 
King  of  Sweden,  written  by  his  own  hand. 

F  had  waited  on  his  majesty  with  Sir  John  Hep- 
bum  to  give  him  thank*  for  his  mngnifiiient  prc- 
«ent,  and  was  received  with  his  usual  gootlncFS ; 
and  after  that  I  was  every  day  among  the  genf  Ic- 
men  of  his  ordinary  aticndaiicc  ;  and  if  hi*  ma- 
jesty went  out  on  a  parly,  ns  he  would  oflen  do, 
or  to  view  the  country,  I  always  attended  him 
among  the  volunteers,  of  whom  a  great  many  al- 
ways followed  him,  and  he  would  often  call  me 
out,  talk  with  roe,  *«nd  mc  on  messages  to 
towns,  to  princes,  free  cities,  and  the  like  upon 
extraordinary  occasions. 

The  first  piece  of  service  he  put  me  on  had 
like  to  have  rnibrniled  me  with  one  of  his  fa- 
touritc  colonelr.  Ilie  king  was  marching  through 
•he  Bcrgstract,  a  low  country  on  the  edge  of  the 
Rhine,  und,  as  all  men  thought,  was  going  to  be- 
siege Heidclburg  ;  but  on  a  sudden  orders  a  party 
of  his  guards,  with  five  compunies  of  Scots,  to 
be  drawn  out.  While  they  were  drawing  out 
this  detachment,  the  king  called  mc  to  him. 
"  Ho  !  cavalier,"  says  he,  that  was  his  usual 
word,  "  you  shall  command  this  party  ;"  and 
thereupon  gives  me  orders  to  march  bark  nil 
night,  and  in  the  morning,  by  break  of  day,  to 
take  pott  under  the  walls  of  the  fort  of  Oppcn- 
hcJm,  and  immediately  to  entrench  myself  as 
well  as  1  could.  Grave  Neds,  tlu'  colonel  of  his 
guards,  thought  himself  injured  by  this  com- 
mand :  but  the  king  took  the  inaitcr  upon  him- 
■elf,  and  NeeU  told  me  vcrj'  familiarly  afterwards, 
"  Wc  have  such  a  master,"  says  be,  "  that  no 
tnan  can  be  affronted  by  ;    1    thought   myself 


wronged,"  says  he,  "  when  yoa 
men  over  my  head,  but  for  mv 
which  way  to  be  angry." 

I  executed  my  cominifisioa  M  p«l 
by  break  of  day  1  was  set  down  »ll 

]  8^ot  of  ibc  fort,  under  covert  of  a  I 
en  \vhich  stood  a  windmill,   and  hadl 

,  fortified  my.ielf,  and  at  the  same 
'cme   of  my  men  on  two   other 

i  farther   distance   from   the  forf,  m 
effectually  blocked  up  on  the  land 
afternoon  the  enemy  sallied  on  my  fir 

'  ment ;  but  being  covered  from  their  t 

j  defended  by  a  ditch  which  !  had 

'  the  road,  they  were  to  well  received 
ketccrF,  that  they  retired  with  the  la 
seven  men.     (Nott  5. ) 

1      The  next  day  Sir  John  Hepburn  wai  k^. 
two  brigades  of  foot  to  cmrrvon  th«j 

i  so.'my  commis.sion  ended.      The  kid  ■" 

I  himself  very  well  pleased  with  what  1 

'  and,  when  he  was  so,  win  never 

'  it ;  for  he  used  to  say  that  public  ( 

!  were  great  encouragements  to  valod 

While  Sir  John   Hepburn  lay 
and  was  preparing  to  storm  it,  the  i 
was  to  get  over  the  Khinc  ;    but  t)H 
who  were  in  Oppcnheim.  had  sunk 
they  could  find  :   at  lii- :    "      ' 
where  some  lay  that 
be  weighed  with  all   t»,... 
iSic  night  of  the  27th  of    L^* 

bootf,  paswcd  over  his  regiment 

three  miles   above  the  town,    nr«!. 
thought,  secure  from  danger ;  but  »h«j  j 
sooner  landed,  and  not  "Ir 
they  were  chorpcd  by  a  b' 
and  had.nol  thcdarknf-' 
to  draw   up  in   the   • 
parties,  they  had  been 
disordered;    but  by  this   i' 
edges  and  lanes  so  with    : 
remainder  had  lime  to  draw  uji 
saluted  the  horse  in  such  a  mam 
drew  further  off. 

The  king  was  very  impu  i 
engaged,  having  no  boats   r 
get  over  to  help  them  ;    at   !•«»<, 
o'clock  at  night,  the  boats  came  i 
king  thrust   another   rctiitrn'Ot    into ' 
though  his  officers  diMuodcd  him,  »« 
himself  with  them    on    foot,  auAi"' 
was  three  months  that  very  dayl 

of  Lcipsic  was  fought,  and  wlot  !^ ^ 

the  progress   of  his    oxnis  had  fprv«'  ft* 
Elbe,  where  It  parts  Saxony  and  Brac«I 

the  Lower  Palatinate  and  the 
I  went  over  in  the  boat  with  i 

ver  saw  him  in  so  mur*-  .  ""<-.r-r 

was  in  pain  for  his  ii>< 

shore  the  Spaniitrds  i : 

tuoded,  ordered  hi:^  men, and  ^t-t-j 

but  he  bad  not  time,   for  by  11 

put  ofl'  again,  the  Sji.n  ' 

Irnupt  were   landeil,   " 

Oppcinhcim,  came   nr: 

great  fury  ;   but  all  ll 

and  they  were  readily  : 

again.     They  cvmc  on  a^ain 

with  re{H:ated  charges  attacked  us . 
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oa  too  strong  for  them,  tbey  gave  it  over, 
'this  time  another  regiment  of  foot  was  come 
' ;  and  as  soon  as  day  appeared,  the  king,  with 
[^  three  rcgimenlA,  marched  again  to  tlietowo, 
'  'k  surrendered  at  the  first  summoas,  and  the 
day  the  fort  yielded  to  Sir  John  Hepburn. 
he  castle  at  Oppcnbeim  held  out  still  with  a 
DO  of  eight  hundred  Spaniards,  and  the 
Icav  ing  two  hundred  Scots  of  Sir  James 
iscy'%  men  in  the  town,  drew  out  to  attack 
Icastle.  Sir  Jumes  Ramsey  being  left  wounded 
^urtzburg,  thi?  kingt^ave  roc  the  command  of 
■  two  hundred  men,  which  were  a  regiment, 
is,  all  that  were  Icil  of  a  gallant  rc;giment 
Iwo  thougiind  tjcots,  wliich  the  kim^  brought 
It  of  Sweden  with  him  under  that  bravo  colonel. 
rhere  were  about  thirty  officers  who,  having  no 
oldicrs,  tvere  yet  in  pay,  and  served  as  reforms* 
iocs  with  the  regiment,  and  were  over  and  atbove 
Iw  two  hundred  men.  The  king  designed  to 
tona  the  castle  on  the  lower  side  by  the  way 
St  leads  to  Mcnt£,and  Sir  John  Hepburn  Ion deii 
the  other  side,  and  marched  up  to  storm  on 
Rhine  port. 

ly  reformado  Scots,  having  observed  that  the 

i-port  nf  the  costlo  was  not  so  well  guarded 

ic  rest,  all  the  eyes  of  the  garrison  being  bent 

irds  the  king  and  Sir  John  Hepburn,  came 

liog  to  me,  and  told   me  they  believed  they 

'  enter  the  coiitlc  sword  in  hand,  if  I  would 

them  leave.     I  said   I  dare  not  give  them 

my  commijision  bcin^  only  to  keep  and 

the  town  ;  but  they  being  very  importu- 

I  told  them    they   were   volunteers,  and 

do  what  they  pleased ;  that  I  would  lend 

titty  men,  and  draw  the  rest  up  to  second 

or  bring  them  off,  as  I  saw  occasion,  so  as 

fht  not  hazard  the  town,    This  was  as  much 

*iey  desired :  tbey  sallied  immediately,  and  in 

trice    the   volunteers  scaled   the  port,  cut  in 

Icccs  the  guard  totally,  and  burst  open  the  gate. 

t    which  the  fifty  entered.     Finding  the  gale 

>'OD.    I  advanced  immediately  with  a  hundred 

laskctcers  more,  having  locked  up  alt  the  gates 

f  t>ir>  town  but  the  castle  port,  and  leaving  still 

Ifty  for  n  reserve  just  at  that  gate  ;  the  tawns- 

ben.  too.  seeing  the  castle,  as  it  were,  token,  ran 

'» -irtn^,  and  followed  mn  with  above  two  hundred 

The  Spaniards  were  knocked  down  by 

■i  before  they  knew  what  the  matter  was, 

'  king  and  Sir  John  Hopbum,  advancing 

'.  were  surprised  when,  instead  of  resisU 

e,  ihey  saw  the  Spaniards  throwirig  themselves 

'then-alls  to  avoid   the  fury  of  the  Scots. 

'  of  the  garrison  got  ixway,  as  most  of  them 

r  cither  kUIcd  or  token  ;  and  having  cleared 

teastle,  I  set  open  the  port  on  the  king's  side, 

\  seat  hb  majesty  word  that  the  castle  was  his 

be  king  came  on,  and  entered  on  foot :   I 

Hved  him  at  the  head  of  the  Scotch  reforma- 

who  all  saluted  him  with  their  pikes.    The 

gave   them    his   hat,    and   turning  about, 

itve  Scots,"  says  he,  imiling,  "  you  were  too 

^k  for  me :  "  then,  beckoning  to  ine,  made  mc 

him  how  and  in  what  manner  we  had  mo- 

'■  '   J I  <>  was  exceedingly  well 

ly  nt  the  caution  I  had 

— .  '   ilii'y  hiid  'aiscarried, 

Ikcufc  the  town 


From  hence  the  army  marched  to  Mentz, 
which  in  four  days  capitulated,  with  the  fort  and 
citadel,  and  the  city  paid  his  majesty  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  to  be  exempted  from  the 
fury  of  the  soldiers.  Here  the  king  himself  drew 
the  plan  of  those  invincible  fortifications  which 
to  this  day  moke  it  one  of  the  strongest  cities  in 
Germany.  Priburg,  Koningstein,  Neusladt,  Rei- 
ser* Lautcren,  and  almost  all  the  Lower  Palatinate, 
surrendered  at  the  very  terror  of  the  King  of 
Sweden's  approach,  and  never  suffered  the  dan- 
ger of  a  iiegv. 

The  king  held  a  most  mo^iilccnt  court  at 
Mentz,  attended  by  the  Landgrnvc  of  Hesse, 
with  an  incredible  number  of  princes  and  lords 
of  the  empire,  with  ambassadors  and  retidcnts  of 
foreign  princes;  and  here  his  majesty  stayed  till 
March,  when  the  queen,  with  a  great  retinue  of 
Swedish  nobility,  came  from  Erfurt  to  see  him. 
The  king,  attended  by  a  gallant  train  of  Ocrman 
nobility,  went  to  Frankfort,  and  from  thence  on 
to  Hoest,  to  meet  the  queen,  where  her  majesty 
arrived  February  8th. 

During  the  king's  stay  in  these  parts  hi&  armiea 
were  not  idle :  his  troops,  on  one  side,  under  the 
Rbinegrave,  a  brave  and  ever-fortunate  com- 
mander, and  under  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  on 
the  other,  ranged  the  country  from  Lorroin  to 
Luxemburg,  and  passed  the  Moselle  on  the  west, 
and  tho  Weser  on  the  noKh.  Nothing  could 
stand  before  them.  The  Spanish  army,  which 
cauie  to  the  relief  of  the  Catholic  electors,  was 
everywhere  defeated,  and  bea'. en  quite  out  of  the 
country,  and  the  Lorroin  army  quite  ruined.  It 
was  a  most  pleasant  court,  to  be  sure,  as  ever 
was  seen,  where  every  day  expresses  arrived  of 
armies  defeated,  towns  surrendered,  contributioiu 
agreed  upon,  parties  routed,  prisoners  taken, 
and  princes  sending  ambassadors  to  sue  for  truces 
and  neutralities,  to  make  ■ubmissions  and  com- 
positions, and  to  pay  arrears  and  contf ibutions. 

Here  arrived,  February  10.  the  King  of  Bo- 
hemia from  England,  and  with  him  my  Lord 
Craven,  with  a  body  of  Dutch  horse,  and  a  very 
Gnc  train  of  EngUsh  volunteers,  who  immediately, 
without  iiny  stay,  marched  on  to  Hoest.  to  wait 
upon  his  Majesty  of  Sweden,  who  received  him 
with  a  great  deal  of  civility,  and  was  treated  at  a 
noble  collation,  by  the  king  and  queen,  at  Frank- 
fort. Never  hod  tho  unfortunate  king  so  fair  a 
prospect  of  bebg  restored  to  his  inheritance  of 
the  Palatinate  asat  that  time,  and  had  King  James, 
his  father-in-law,  had  a  soul  answerable  to  the 
occasion,  it  had  been  effected  before  ;  but  it  was  a 
strange  thing  to  sec  him  equipped  from  the  Eng- 
lish court  with  line  lord  and  about  forty  or  fifty 
Engliiih  gentlemen  in  his  attendance  -.  whereas, 
had  the  King  of  England  now,  as  it  is  well  known 
be  might  have  done,  furnished  him  with  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  English  foot,  nothing  could 
have  hindered  him  taking  a  full  pocKsoion  of  his 
country ;  and  yet  even  without  that  help  did  the 
King  of  .Sweden  clear  almost  his  whole  country 
of  Imperialists,  and  after  his  death  rciiutal  his 
son  in  the  electorate ;  but  no  thanks  to  us. 

Lord  Craven  did  me  the  honour  to  inquire  for 
mc  by  name,  and  his  m^esty  of  Sweden  did  me 
vet  more  by  presenting  mc  to  the  King  of  Ko- 
hcmiu,  and  Lord  Craven  gave  me  a  letter  from 
my  fiither ;  and  speaking  something  of  my  father 
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bavfdg  served  under  the  Prince  of  Orojigo  In  the 
famous  battle  of  Nieuporl,  the  King  of  Sw^en. 
irailmg,  returned,  "  And  pr«y  tell  bim  frDm  me 
hla  iixi  hrj«  served  «4  well  In  the  wurm  bottle  of 
Lcipiic. " 

My  ftither  being  very  much  pIcMfd  with  the 
honour  I  had  received  from  «o  great  a,  kin?,  hnd 
ordf^i-ed  in«  to  arquafDl  hia  majetty,  thnt  if  he 
pl<Mif«d  to  ttccFpt  of  th^ir  itendc«,  bo  would  raise 
trim  a  rej^mont  of  Bngltth  hone,  at  hSm  own 
chi*rg:«.  to  b?  iiiid«r  my  fommiind,  and  to  b^  f«at 
over  into  Hollnnd ;  and  Lord  Craven  hyd  orders 
from  thi!  Kiti^  of  EngliLrrd  to  liifnif;  hts  consent 
iO^tht  smA  \evj,  I  jicquiiint<Hl  my  old  friend,  ^tr 
John  H<"pbvim.  with  tho  oootentB  of  the  letter. 
In  Ofdef  tA  have  hii  advice,  who,  beicif  p1ease>j[ 
with  ihe  prnpowil,  would  hare  me  go  (o  th«  Kin^ 
immfdiolely  with  the  letter  $  but  present  i«rvicu 
put  It  ofTaoniQ  diivs- 

The  tLikin^orCrcuixnach  was  the  neit  Bervice 
of  any  momffnt ;  the  Ki-ng  dre>v  out  in  person  to 
the  siege  of  this  town  ;  thuy  soon  came  to  a  par- 
ley, hut  the  ca5tle  icetncd  a  work  of  difficulty, 
for  its  aituitlon  was  lo  itrong'^  and  so  turroundM 
with  Worki  behind  and  abnv«  one  another,  that 
moitt  peftple  thought  the  King  would  receive  a 
ehprk  frotn  (t ;  but  it  w.is  not  emy  to  rMtst  the 
rctolutlon  of  (he  King  of  Sw(>dcn.    (Nott  6  > 

He  never  battered  it  but  with  two  "mu!!  piece* ; 
but  hkiving  viewed  the  worka  hfmtelt,  ordered  a 
mine  under  the  fint  ravcha,  which  being;  sprunj; 
with  succejs,  he  commanded  a  storm,  t  think 
there  were  not  more  coflimanded  men  th^ 
rolunteers,  both  English,  Scotch,  French,  and 
Germans :  my  old  cemrD.de,  Captain  Pieldlof , 
wits  by  this  time  recovered  of  his  (round  at  Leip- 
sic,  and  mode  one.  Tho  flrst  body  of  volunteers 
of  about  forty  were  led  on  by  Lord  Craven,  and 
t  led  the  second,  among  whom  were  mnt  of  the 
reform Bido  Scotch  office ra  who  took  the  castle 
of  Oppenheim  -,  the  first  party  was  not  abl^  to 
niak<^  rinjthing  of  it ;  the  ffurrisoti  fought  with  so 
much  fury,  that  many  of  the  volunteer  gentloTnen 
being^  wounded,  and  wme  killed,  the  rest  were 
beaten  off  with  loss.  The  king  was  in  some 
poBuon  at  his  men,  and  rated  them  for  rtinning 
away,  as  he  called  it,  though  they  really  retreated 
in  good  order,  and  conimanded  the  assault  to  be 
renewed. 

It  was  our  turn  to  fell  on  nett ;  our  Scotch 
ofHc#r*,  not  being  used  to  be  beaten,  odrsnced 
Immediately,  and  Lord  Craven,  with  his  volun* 
teen,  pierced  In  with  ui.  Bghting  ^ianrly  In  the 
breach  with  a  pike' in  hia  hand ;  and  to  give  him 
the  honour  due  to  his  bravery,  Jie  was  with  the 
firs!,  on  the  top  of  the  rampart,  and  ^avc  his  bund 
to  niy  comrade  nnd  lifted  him  up  aher  him  :  we 
helped  one  another  up,  till  ut  last  almost  all  the 
volu^nteers  hOid  goJoed  the  height  of  the  ravelin, 
and  mnintained  it  with  a  great  deal  of  resol utton, 
eipecting.  when  the  corarannded  men  bad  gained 
the  hdpht,  to  advance  upon  the  enemy,  when  ooc 
of  the  enemy  »  capinin»  called  to  l^ord  Craven, 
aiid  suld,  if  they  might  have  honouriible  tenD5 
they  would  capitulate,  whkh  my  lord  telling 
hint  he  would  engage  for,  the  giirrison  fired  no 
more,  and  the  captain  Icaplnir  down  from  tho 
nnxt  rumpart,  came  with  Lord  Craven  into  the 
camp,  where  the  coniditioni  were  agreed  on,  and 
tile  t'aatlf  surrendered. 


Aner  the  taking  of  thlc  town,  the  kJv^ 
tit  Tilly's  approQcn,  4nd  how  he  had  k<i( 
taviu  Home,  the  Mng'i  field* monhiU 
Bamber;^ ,  be^an  to  draw  hii  (or*?*  ta|«< 
leaWng  the  ear«  of  his  eoniiues.u  In  ill 
to  his  chancellor,  Oitenstern,  prepared  t$ 
towordi  Bovaria,  ' 

1  had  taken  an  opportunity  to  watt' 
majest;  with  Sir  John  Hepburn^  and  bd 
lo  introduce  the  disiiMJurse  of  my  btMl 
the  king  told  me  he  had  reedved 
on  my  nccount  in  a  letter  from 

I  then  iiid  his  mijesty  bail,  by 
generosity,  bound  me  and  all  my  fi 
their  acknoivlcdgmcuta  to  him,  awl 
posed  my  father  had  ol^taitied  such  t 
it  from  ttie  Kinir  of  Eoj^land  as  gntii 
hicn  to:  that  hb  mojeity's  &?i 
ilnown  me  to  a  famly  both  irflliDf 
serve  him ;  that  I  had  received 
from  my  father,  which,  if  his  mitjest;  ^ 
do  me  the  honour  to  accept  of,  mlg;hcp 
a  condition  to  acknowledge  his  majeti]^ 
neciS  id  a  manner  more  proportion^  toll 
1  had  flf  his  favour ;  and  with  that  1 J 
my  father"!  letter,  atid  nad  thattfU 
which  related  to  the  regiment  of  boM 
was  ai  follows  :— 

"  I  read  with  the  utmo«t  latiafartioa 
eotutt  you  gave  of  the  rreat  and  eitfl 
conquests  Of  the  King  of  Sweden,  tud  I 
m^esty'a  sin^lar  favour  to  yon,  1 1 
will  be  oorcfiil  to  value  and  descnfl 
honour.  I  am  pleased  you  rather  ebwt 
as  a  volunteer  at  your  own  ctuf^^e.  thai' 
any  command  which,  for  want  of  espak 
might  have  misbehaved  in. 

"  I  have  obtained;  of  the  king  tlialtw* 
ticularly  thank  hit  majesty  of  S^tedrt  I 
honour  he  has  done  you ;  and  if  im  • 
gives  you  so  much  fre e'dom,  T  cotild  be  fl 
should,  in  the  humblest  ntanucr,  tbiitli  I 
jesty,  in  the  name  of  an  old  broken  folfai 

"  If  you  think  yourself  officer  enDUg:ii  I 
mand  them,  and  his  majesty  pleue  It 
them,  I  would  have  you  offer  to  raise  bid 
a  r^ment  of  horse,  which  I  think  I  lUf 
complete  in  our  neiglibourbood  witb  M 
your  old  acquaintance,  who  are  wSiinf  tt 
world, 

*'  If  his  majesty  gives  rou  the  word,  tb 
receive  hii  commands  m  the  Miese,  th 
ba«'ing  promised  me  to  give  them  m 
transport  them  for  that  lerviee  into  Hi 
and  t  hope  they  may  do  his  n&jestf  tvci 
as  may  be  for  your  hooour  and  the  odntt 
bis  majelty'S  interest  and  glory. 

**  Y0P»  LOV1?IO  F*TltI 

"'Tis  an  oder  like  a  geatlcmm  sod 

1  soldier,"  says  the  king,    *'  and  I'll  ueei 

upon  two  conditioos;  first,  that  I  i^ill  H 

father  the  advance  money  for  nusing  ^ 

rncnt ;  and  neit,  that  they  thalt  be  Ian* 

\  Wt'ser  or  the  Elbe;,  for  which,  if  ii»  I 

En^litnd  will  not,    I  will  pay  the  fm>^ 

if  they  land  in  Holland,  it  miy  praft* 

ficult  to  get  them    to  ui  when  the  sn 

be  m^irehcd  out  of  thi«  part  of  the  c«< 

I  returocd  this  amwer  to  tn}  iailHt;  < 

imy  mun    Grarge   into    Eugland   t6  WJ 
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sent,  and  mode  him  qaarter-tOMter.  I  sent 
)li  conimissiong  for  the  officers,  signed  bv  the 
of  Sweden,  to  be  filled  up  as  my  futhrr 
9uld  think  fit ;  and  when  I  had  the  kin^r's 
ler  for  the  commission*,  the  »fcret4ry  told 
must  1^0  biirk  to  ihu  kinsr  with  them. 
Aocordinaly  I  wont  back  to  the  kin^,  who,  open- 
Big  th«>  packet,  laid  oil  the  commiadoni  but  one 
■Bon  n  tjih}r  b4?fore  him,  and  bade  me  take  them.j 
K:nrt  kcrping  the  one  stDI  in  his  hand,  "  Now,' 
.  "you  are  one  of  my  joldier*,"  and  there- 
V  e  me  a.  c-ommtssion  as  colonel  of  hone 
n  nri'-cnt  pay. 

I    I  took  the  comrm'Mion,  kn<^eling,  and  humbly 
~  takcd   his    majpsty :    •'  But,"  mi,>  s   the    king, 
Sere  is  one  article  of  war  I  expect  of  you  more 

of  others," 
'  Your   mnje«ty  can   espcct  nothing  of   me 
i-Ji  I  shall  not  willingly  comply  with,"  said  i, 
I  toon  as  I  have  the  honour  to  understand 

It  l«.- 
fhy,  it  is,"  says  the  kin^, "  that  yoi*  sbali  nevpr 
but  when  you  have  ordcre ;  for  I  shall  not 
ing  to  lose  my  colonel  before  1  have  the 
at" 
I  shall  be  ready  at  all  times,"  returned  I,  "  to 
your  majesty's  commands." 
"sent  ra\  man  express  with  the  king's  answer, 
the  commluion  to  my  faihiT,  who  hnd  the 
DPnt  completed  io  less  than  two  months;  and 
'  of  the  officers,  with  a  list  of  the  test,  came 
ky  to  me.  whom  I  presented  to  his  muietrty. 
he  lay  before   Nureraburg.    where  they 
' "  *  I  hand. 

fthe  captains  ofTcred  to  brlnff  the  whole 
1  travelling  as  private  men  to  the  an'  y 
;  weeks'  timf.  nnd  eitbcr  to  transport  their 
^oge  or  buv   It  in  Germany  -,    but  it  wns 
Bgbt  Impractfcftblc  :  however.  I  had  so  many 
in  th.it  manner,   that  1  had  a  comphte 
ap  always  about  mo,  and  obtained  the  king's 
riler  to  muster  theni  as  a  troop. 
<■»"  'he  (jth  of  Murch  the  king  decamrcd.  and, 
na  np  the  river  Maine,  bent  his  course 
for  Bavaria,  taking  several  small  places 
I',  ay,  and  cspirting  to  cngnge  with  1  Illy, 
thought  would  dispute  his  entrance  into 
»viiri:i,  kefithis  army  together;  but  Tilly  find- 
B  himself  too  weak  to  encounter  him,  tume<l 
ffWf,  and    leaving    Davarin  open  to  the  kintr, 
wrchtd  into  tlie  I'pper  Palatinnte.     The  king, 
toding  the   country  clear  of  the   fmperinlist.*. 
(>ii)rs  to  Nurem^icrg,  made  his  entrance  into 
Nit  Hty  the  21st  March,  and  bjin?  nobly  (rcmefl 
y  ttie  citlKeni,  he  continued  his  m.irrhiii  ' 
Krfft.  and  on  the  26th  sat  down  before  Doi 
**  town  was  taken  next  dny  by  s'orm,  »  -.wn 
'ere  the  conquests  of   ihi.'*   invincible  capt.iiin.  j 
ilr  John  Hepburn,  at  ttii;  head  of  the  English! 
»»d  Scotch  volunteers,  tniered  the  town  first,! 
tad  cut  all  the  garrison  to  pieces,  eicept  such  I 
•  escaped  over  the  bridge.  I 

I  bad  no  share  In  the  business  of  Dohttweii,  | 
»"''-'•  now  among  the  horse,  but  1  was  posted 
roads  with  6ve  troops  of  horse,    where  I 
kcd  up  a  great  many  stragglera  of  the  I 
whom  we  made  prisoners  of  war.     It  I 
l^nbicrTabk,  that  this  towo  of  Donawert  was 
atfODg  place  and  well  fortified,  and  yet 
ctp«dition  did  the  king  make,  and  such 


resolution  did  h«  nse  in  his  first  attacks,  that 
he  carried  the  town  without  putting  himself  to 
the  trouble  of  formal  approaches.  It  was  gene. 
rally  tiis  way  when  he  came  before  any  tosm, 
with  a  design  to  besiege  it,  not  to  encamp  at 
a  distance,  and  begin  his  trenches  a  great  wav 
oO*.  but  bring  his  men  immediately  within  halif 
musket-shot  of  the  place  ;  there,  getting  under 
the  best  cover  he  could,  he  would  immedistcly 
begin  his  bsit«ries  and  trenohes  before  their 
faces,  and.  if  there  was  any  place  poM>ble  to 
be  attacked,  he  wou!d  fall  to  storming  imme- 
diately. By  this  resolute  way  of  coming  on, 
he  can  icd  many  u  (own  in  the  lirst  heat  of  his 
men,  which  would  have  hold  out  many  doys 
against  a  more  regular  siege. 

This  march  of  the  king  broke  all  Tilly's  mea- 
sures ;  for  now  he  Whs  obliged  to  face  abetit, 
and,  leaving  the  l^pper  Polatmate,  to  come  t6 
the  asiii^iance  of  the  Duke  oi  Bavurift  ;  for  tite 
king  being  twenty  thousand  strong,  beaid.s  tea 
thousand  foot  ond  four  thous>ind  horse  and  dnt. 
gooni  which  joined  him  from  the  Duringer 
WbM,  was  resolve>l  to  ruin  the  dake,  who  tiow 
lay  open  to  hiro,  end  was  the  most  powerfU 
and  invctvrute  enemy  of  the  protestunis  in  the 
empire. 

I  illy  was  now  joined  with  the  Duke  of  Ba- 
varia^ and  mlirht  together  moke  about  twenty^ 
two  (houxand  men.  and,  in  order  to  keep  the 
Sweries  not  of  the  comitry  of  Bavaria,  had 
planted  thrmi«e'ves  along  the  bunks  of  the  river 
Lech,  which  runs  on  ihe  edge  of  the  duke's 
territories;  and  having  forflficd  (he  other  side 
of  the  river,  nnd  filiuited  his  rannon  for  several 
mi'es  at  all  the  convenient  plm-cs  On  the  river 
rcsohe<l  to  dispute  the  kmg's  pnasage. 

I  ahull  be  the  longer  in  relating  thii  account 
of  the  Lc(h,  being  esteemed  In  those  days  as 
great  on  aition  us  nny  bntt  e  or  sie^e  of  that 
age,  and  paiiicul.irly  fan  ous  fipr  the  diMStcr  of 
the  gallant  od  Gmenil  Tillv;  and  lor  th;it  I 
•  an  le  more  parti,  ular  in  it  than  other  arcounts, 
havlnjr  been  an  eje.wiiness  to  every  patt  of  it. 

Thekini;,  bring  truly  informed  of  Ihe  dispo^ 
nition  of  the  Bavarian  army,  was  once  of  the 
m'nd  to  have  left  the  bunks  of  the  Lroh,  hove 
repassed  the  Danul  •  i!own  before 

Ingolstadt,  (he  duk'  the  taking 

ihut  strniYg  town,  to  l..x\.  .„..■  .,.  ■  ntronec  into 
Bavari.i,  iind  the  conquest  of  such  a  fortress,  one 
entir*  action;  but  rhe  .'trcngth  ot  the  place,  and 
the  dlffii^ulty  of  mainiaintng  his  Icaj^uer  In  an 
enomv's  conntry.  while  Tilly  was  «o  strong  In  the 
:  him  from  that  design  ;  he  therefore 
(  Tilly  was  first  to  be  be^iten  out 
•,\  Ml"  .<M.,j;,\,  and  then  the  siege  of  Ingolstadt 
would  be  easier. 

Vhcrcupon  the  king  resolved  to  go  and  view 
the  situation  of  the  enemy.  His  majesty  went 
out  the  2nd  of  April  with  a  strong  party  of  horse 
which  I  hod  the  honour  to  commund.  Wo 
marched  as  near  as  we  could  to  the  banks  of  the 
river,  not  to  be  too  much  expowd  to  the  enemy's 
cannon,  rad  having  g.ilncd  a  little  height,  where 
the  whole  course  of  the  river  might  be  veen,  (he 
king  halted  and  commandod  to  draw  up.  The 
king  alighted,  and,  catling  mc  (o  him,  e^camlned 
every  reach  and  turning  of  tbc  river  by  hi*  glass, 
but  finding  it  run  a  long  and  almcA  a  itniighl 
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course,  he  coulu  find  no  place  which  he  liked ; 
but  at  last  turnlit)^  himself  north,  and  lookin^^ 
down  the  stroam,  hi?  found  the  river  fcl<:hing  a 
long  reairh,  doubles  kbort  upon  itself,  making  a. 
round  and  very  narrow  point ;  "  There's  a  point 
will  do  nur  buainesB,"  says  the  king;  "andifthc 
ground  be  good  I  will  pass  there,  let  Tilly  do  his 
wor»t." 

He  immediately  ordered  a  small  party  of  horso 
to  view  the  ground,  and  to  bring  him  word  par- 
ticularly how  high  the  bank  was  ou  cueh  side  and 
at  the  point.  "  And  he,"  says  the  kin)(,  "  shall 
have  fifty  dollars  that  will  bring  row  word  how 
deep  the  water  is." 

I  asked  his  majesty  leave  to  let  me  go,  vrhicli 
he  would  by  no  means  allow  ;  but,  as  the  party 
was  drawing  out,  a  sergeant  of  dragoons  told  the 
king,  if  he  pleased  to  let  him  go  disguised  08  a 
boor,  he  would  bring  him  an  account  of  every. 
thing  he  desired.     The  king  liked  the  motion  ^ 
very  well,  and  the  fellow  being  well  acquainted  i 
with  the  country,  pula  on  a  ploughmun'H  habit, 
and  went  away  immediately,    with   a  long  [>ole 
upon  his  shoulder ;  the  horse  lay  all  this  while  in 
the  woods,  and  the  king  i»tood  undiscerned  by 
the  enemy  on  the  little  hiU  aforesaid.  The  dragoon  | 
with  his  long  pole  cornea  boldly  to  the  banks  of  i 
the  river,  and  calling  to  the  teotioels  which  Tilly  j 
had  placed  on  the  other  bonk,  talked  with  them,  I 
asked  if  they  could  nnt  help  him  over  the  river 
and  pretended  he  wanted  to  come  to  them  ;    nt 
lost,  being  come  to  the  point,  where,   as  I  said, 
the  river  makes  a  short  turn,  he  stands  parleying 
with  them  a  great  while, and  sometimes  pretended 
to  wade  over ;   he  puts  his  long  pole  into  the 
water,  till,  being  gotten  up  to  his  middle,  he  could 
reach  beyond  him,  where  it  was  too  deep,  and, 
■baking  his  hnod,  came  back  again. 
I    The  soldiers  on  the  other  side,  laughing  at  him, 
ukcd  biin  if  be  could  swim  ?     He  said,  "  No,  I 
cannot" 

"  Why,  you  fool,"  said  one  of  the  sentinels, 
"the  channel  of  the  river  is  twenty  feet  deep." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?"  said  the  dragoon. 
"  Why,  our  engineer,"  anawercd  he,  "  measured 
it  yestcrdoy." 

Tills  was  what  he  wanted ;  but  Dot  yo(  fully 
satisfied — "  Ay,  but,"  says  he,  "  may  be  it  may 
not  be  very  broad-,  if  one  of  you  would  wade  in 
to  meet  me,  till  I  can  reach  you  with  my  pole,  I 
would  give  him  half  a  ducat  to  pull  rac  over." 

The  innocent  way  of  his  discourse  so  deluded 
the  soldiers,  that  one  of  them  immediately  strips 
and  goes  in  up  to  the  «boulders,  and  uur  dragoon 
got  in  on  this  side  to  meet  him ;  hut  the  stream 
took  the  other  soldier  away,  and  he,  being  u  good 
swimmer,  cumc  over  to  this  side 

The  dragoon  was  then  in  a  great  deal  of  pain 
for  fear  of  being  discovered,  and  was  once  going 
to  kill  the  fellow  and  moke  off,  but  at  last  resolved 
to  carry  on  the  humour,  and  having  entertained 
the  man  with  the  tate  of  a  tub  about  the  Swedes 
stealing  his  oats,  the  follow,  being  cold,  wanted  to 
be  gone,  and  the  dragoon,  as  willing  to  be  rid  of 
him,  pretended  to  be  very  sorry  he  could  not  get 
over  the  river,  and  so  mokes  off. 

By  this,  however,  he  learned  both  the  depth 
and  breadth  of  the  channel,  the  bottom  and  na- 
ture of  both  shores,  and  everything  the  king 
wanted  to  know.     W*  couJd  sec  him  from  the 
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hill  by  our  glasses  very  plain,  aad 
8oldier  naked  with  bim. 

"  He  is  a  fool,"  says  the 
kill  the  fellow  aad  run  off;  "  bv 
goon  told  his  tale,  the  king  was  eititii 
satisfied  with  him,  gave  him  a  hundred 
and  made  him  a  quarter-muster  of  cuim 

The  king  having  further  examined  \hei 
he  gave  him  a  very  distinct  account  of  tbi 
on  this  side,  whicli  he   found  to  be  hi^ 
the  enemy's  by  ten  or  twelve  feet. 
gravel. 

Hereupon  the  king  resolve*  to  ' 
in  order  to  it,  gives,  hiraselL 
for   such  a  bridge  as   I  h- 
passed  a  river  on  before  or  o 

Hi.s  bridge  was  only  loose  planks 
large  tr<>ssels,  in  the  some  homely 
have  seen  brickloyers  raise  a  low  sc 
a  brick  woU.     Tlic  tresscls   were 
than  one  another  to  answer  to  the  ri* 
<.'ame  deeper  or  shallower,  and  «ere^ 
and  fitted  before  any  appearance 
attempting  tu  pass. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  kir^  brill 
down  to  the  bonk  of  the  river,  and  | ' 
Don  as  the  enem/  had  dnnc,  some  I 
there,  to  amuse  them. 

At  night,     April  4th,   the  king 
about  two  thousand  men  tomarcnl 
and  to  throw  up  a  trench  on  eiUur  ( 
quite  round  it,  with  a  battery  of  ■■ 
cannon  at  each  end,  besides  three  i 
one  at  the  point,  and  one  on  eacbj 
had  each  two    pieces  upon  them, 
was  begun  so  bri&kly,    and  «o  well  eiflri 
the  king  firing  all   night   from  the 
of  the  river,  that  by  daylight  all 
at  the  new  work    were    mounted, 
lined  with  two  thousand    mut 
the  utensils  of  the  bridge  lay  resdf 
together. 

Now  the  Imperialists  discovered 
but  it  was  too  late  to  hin'  -  •'  ■    ' 
ecrs  in  the  great  trench 
teries  made  such  continue: 
bank,  which,    us  before.  Uid 
them,  was  too  hot  for  the  Imf 
upon  Tilly,  to  be  provided  for^ 
coming  over,  falls  to  work  in  a  ' 
the  point,  and  raises  a  great 
pieces  of  cannon,   with  a  breasUs 
as  near  the  river  as  he  could  to  i 
thinking  that  when  tbc  king  hod  bu 
he  might  easily  beat  it  down  with] 

But  the  king  had  doubly  pre^ 
by  laying  his  bridge  io  low  ih 
Dhot  could  hurt  it,  for  the  brid 
foot  above  the  water's  surface ;  by  i 
the  king,  who  in  that  showed  hia 
lent  engineer,  had  secured  it  from  i 
being  made  within  the  land,  sod  the  I 
bank  secured  it  from  the  rcmoWr  I 
the  other  side,  and  the  continual  ftn| 
non  and  small  shot  beat  the  Imp 
their  station  just  against  it.ihvy  ha\f 
to  cover  them. 

And  in  the  second  place,  to  SMOti 
he  sent  over  about  two  hundred  i 
lithat  two  hundred  more,  «rbo  hid< 


p  a  larg^  ravelin  on  the  other  bock  jutt  where 
e  designed  to  land  his  bridge.  This  was  done 
[tth  such  expedition,  too,  that  it  wa«  finished 
efore  night,  and  in  a  condition  to  receive  all  the 
bot  of  Tilly's  p-eat  batter}-,  and  effectually  co- 
nred  the  bridge. 
While  this  was  doing,  the  king,  on  his  tide, 

ts  over  hia  bridge.  Both  gidea  wrought  hard 
day  and  all  night,  as  if  the  spade,  not  the 
rord,  had  been  to  decide  the  controversy,  and 
lAt  he  would  get  the  victory  whose  trenches 
Ml  batteries  were  first  ready.  In  the  meanwhile 
kc  cannon  and  musket-bullets  flew  like  hail,  and' 
udc  the  service  so  hot,  that  both  sidus  bad 
^ugh  to  do  to  make  their  men  stand  to  their 
iDrk.  The  king,  in  the  hottest  of  it,  animBtcd 
ii  men  by  his  presence,  and  Tilly,  to  give  him 
b  doe,  did  the  same ;  for  the  execution  was  so 
reat,  and  so  many  officers  killed.  General  At- 

img  wounded,  and  two  serjeant-majors  killed, 
■t  last  Tilly  himself  was  obliged  to  be  ex- 
pand to  come  up  to  the  very  face  of  our 
to  encourage  his  men,  and  give  his  necessary 
Iders.     {Note  7. ) 

And  here,  about  one  o'clock,  much  about  the 

bie   that    the   king's   bridge   and   works  were 

toished,  and  just  as,  they  said,  he  had  ordered 

fall  upon  our  ravelin  with  three  thousand  foot, 

his  the  brave  old  Tilly  wounded  with  a  musket- 

illet  in  the  thigh :  he  was  carried  oft  to  Ingol- 

idt,  and  lived  some  days  after,  but  died  of  liis 

)nDd  the  same  day  as  the  king  had  his  horse 

lot  under  him  at  the  sit^e  of  that  town. 

Wo  made  no  question  of  passing  the  river 
Te,  havinjj;  brought  everything  so  forward,  and 
Sth  iUfh  extraordinary  success;  but  wo  should 
.vo  found  it  a  ver\'  hot  piece  of  work  if  TUly 
A  lived  one  day  longer  :  and  if  I  may  give  my 
^nion  nf  it,  liaving  seen  Tilly's  battery  and 
rcastwork,  In  the  face  of  which  we  must  have 
sed  the  river,  I  must  say,  that  whenever  we 
tA  marihed,  if  Tilly  had  fallen  in  with  his 
r»c  and  font,  placed  in  that  trench,  the  whole 
my  would  have  passed  as  much  in  danger  as  in 
t  foce  of  a  strong  town  in  the  storming  a  coun- 
inicarp. 

!'Thc  king,  when  he  saw  with  what  judgment 
lUly  had  prepared  his  works,  and  what  danger 
!  hhmelf  must  have  run,  would  often  say,  that 
y's  success  was  every  way  equal  to  the  victory 
Leipsic. 

Tilly  being  hurt  and  carried  off,  as  if  the  soul 

tlic  army  had  been  lost,  they  began  to  draw 

I     The  Duke  of  Bavaria  took  horse  and  rode 

ray,  a«  if  he  had  fled  out  of  battle  fur  his  life. 

The  other  generals,  with  a  little  more  caution 

well  as  courage,  drew  off  by  degrees,  sending 

lieir  cannons  and  bagpage  away  first,  and  Icav- 

Ig  some  to  continue  Bring  on  the  bank  of  the 

Scf  to  concced  their  retreat.      The  river  pre- 

Enting  any  intelligence,  we  knew  nothing  of  the 

hastcr  which  had  befallen  them  ;  and  the  king, 

rtio  looked  for  blows,  having  finished  his  bridge 

d  ravelin,  ordered  to  run  n  line  with  poUsadocs 

6  take  in  more  ground  oti  the  bank  of  the  r.ver 

K  cover  the  first  troops  he  should  send  over. 
ii«  being  finished   the    sumc   night,    the  king 
tiids  over  a  party  of  his  guards  to  relieve  the 
u  Hho  were  in  the  ravelin,  and  commanded 


six  hundred  musketeers  to  man  the  new  line  out 
of  the  Scotch  brigade. 

Early  in  the  mortdng,  a  small  p<krty  of  Scots, 
commanded  by  a  Captain  Forbes,  of  my  Lord 
Rea's  regiment,  were  sent  out  to  learn  something 
of  the  enemy,  the  king  observing  they  hod  not 
fired  all  night ;  and  while  this  party  were  abroad, 
the  army  stood  in  battalia ;  and  my  old  friend 
Sir  John  Hepburn,  whom,  of  all  men,  the  king 
most  depended  upon  for  any  desperate  service, 
was  ordered  to  pass  the  bridge  with  his  brigade, 
and  to  draw  up  without  the  line,  with  command 
to  advance  as  he  found  the  horso  who  were  to 
second  him  come  over 

Sir  John,  being  passed  without  the  trench, 
meets  Captain  Forbes  with  some  prisoaers,  and 
the  good  news  of  the  enemy's  retreat :  he  sends 
him  directly  to  the  king,  who  was  by  tids  time 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  in  full  battalia,  ready  to 
follow  his  vanguard,  expecting  a  hot  day's  work 
of  it 

Sir  John  (ends  messenger  after  metsooger  to 
the  king,  entreatintc  him  to  give  him  orders  to 
advance,  but  the  king  would  not  sufl'er  him,  (or 
he  was  ever  upon  his  gu.ird,  and  would  not  ven- 
ture a  surprise ;  so  the  army  continued  on  this 
side  the  Lech  all  day  and  the  next  night. 

In  the  morning  the  king  sent  for  me,  and  or- 
dered mo  to  draw  out  three  hundred  horse,  and 
a  colonel  with  six  hundred  horse,  and  another 
with  eight  hundred  dragoons,  and  ordered  us  to 
enter  the  wood  by  three  ways,  but  so  as  to  be 
able  to  relieve  one  another;  and  then  ordered 
Sir  John  Hepburn  with  his  brigade  to  advance 
to  the  edge  of  the  wood  to  secure  our  retreat ; 
and  at  the  some  time  commanded  another  bri- 
gade of  foot  to  pass  the  bridge,  if  necessary,  to 
second  Sir  John  Hepburn;  so  warily  did  this 
prudent  general  proceed. 

We  advanced  with  our  horse  into  the  Bavarian 
camp,  which  we  found  forsaken.  The  plunder 
of  it  was  inconsiderable :  for  the  exceeding  cau- 
tion the  king  hod  nsed  gave  them  time  to  carry  oH 
all  their  boggogc.  We  followed  them  three  or 
four  miles,  and  returned  to  our  camp. 

1  confess  I  ivns  most  diverted  that  day  with 
viewing  the  works  whii-h  Tilly  had  cast  up,  and 
must  own  again,  that  hod  he  not  been  taken  ofT, 
we  had  met  with  as  desperate  a  piece  of  work  as 
ever  was  attempted.  The  next  day  the  rest  of 
the  cavalry  came  up  to  us,  commanded  by  Gus- 
tflvus  Home,  and  the  king  and  the  whole  army 
followed  :  we  advanced  through  the  heart  of  Ba- 
varia, took  Rain  at  the  first  summons,  and  seve- 
ral other  small  towns,  and  sat  down  before 
Augiiburg. 

Augsburg,  though  a  protestant  city,  had  a 
popish  Bavarian  garrison  in  it  of  above  live 
thcHisand  men,  commanded  by  a  Fugger,  a  great 
family  in  Bavaria.  The  governor  had  posted 
several  little  parties  .is  outscouts,  at  the  distance 
of  two  miles  and  a  half  or  three  miles  from  the 
town.  The  king,  at  his  coming  up  to  this  town, 
sends  me  with  my  little  troop  and  three  compa- 
nies of  dragoons  to  beat  in  these  out-scouts  •.  the 
first  party  I  discovered  was  not  above  lixtMn 
men,  who  hod  made  a  small  barricado  across  the 
road,  and  stood  resolutely  upon  their  guard.  I 
commanded  the  dragoons  to  alight,  and  open  the 
barricado,  which,  wUle  they  resolutely  peironned. 
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the  sixteen  mpn  gave  them  two  volley*  of  their 
muskets,  and  throu-fh  the  pficlosures  tnadc  thuir 
retreat  to  t  turnpike  about  a  quarter  of  a  niilr 
further. 

We  pawed  their  first  tniver«e,  and  coming  up  to 
the  turnpike,  1  found  it  defended  by  two  hundred 
musketeer? :  I  prepared  to  attack  tbetn,  sanding 
word  to  the  king  of  the  strength  of  the  wmiay, 
and  dofilred  wime  foot  to  be  sent  me. 

My  dragoons  fell  on,  and  thouizh  the  enemy 
made  a  vorj-  hot  tire,  had  beat  them  from  this 
post  befbre  two  htiadred  foot,  which  the  king 
had  tent  me,  had  come  up.  Being  joined  with 
'.he  foot,  1  followed  the  enemy,  who  retreated, 
fighting,  tUI  they  came  under  the  cannon  of  u 
strong  redoubt,  where  they  drew  up ;  and  I  could 
see  another  body  of  foot,  of  about  three  hundred, 
join  them  out  of  the  works. 

Upon  this  I  halted,  and  considering  I  was  In 
view  of  the  town,  and  a  great  way  from  the 
ermy,  I  &ced  about,  and  began  to  march  off. 
As  wo  marched  1  found  the  enemy  followed,  but 
kept  at  a  distance,  as  if  they  only  designed  to 
observe  u*.  ^^  c  hod  not  marched  fiir  before  I 
heard  n  volley  of  smnJ!  shot,  answered  by  two  or 
three  more,  which  I  presently  apprehended  to  be 
at  the  turnpike,  where  I  had  lefl  a  small  guard 
of  twenty -six  men  with  a  Heutenant, 

I  immediately  detached  one  hundred  dragoons 
to  relieve  my  men,  and  secure  my  retreat,  foU 
lowing  myself  as  fast  as  the  foot  could  march. 

The  lieutenant  sent  me  bacJi  word  the  post 
was  taken  by  tlie  enemy,  and  my  men  cut  off. 
Upon  tills  I  doubled  my  pace,  and  cchen  I  came 
up  I  found  it  att  the  lieutenant  had  said  ;  for  the 
poht  was  taken,  and  defended  by  three  hundred 
mudieiecr«  and  three  troops  of  borie.  B>  this 
time  also  I  found  the  party  in  my  rear  made  up 
towards  me ;  so  tiuit  1  was  like  to  be  charged,  in 
a  narrow  place,  both  in  front  and  rear. 

I  saw  there  was  no  remedy  but  with  all  my 
fbrce  to  fall  upon  that  party  before  me,  and  so  to 
break  through  before  those  from  the  town  could 
come  up  with  me:  therefore,  commanding  my 
dragoons  to  flight,  I  ordered  them  to  fUI  on 
upon  the  foot.  Iheir  horse  were  drawn  up  in  an 
enclosed  field  on  one  side  of  the  road,  a  great 
ditch  securing  the  other  side;  so  that  they 
thought  if  1  charged  the  foot  in  front,  thry 
would  &1I  upon  my  dank,  while  those  hehitid 
would  charge  my  rear;  and,  indeed,  bad  the 
other  come  in  time,  they  had  cut  me  off*.  My 
dragoons  made  three  fair  charges  on  their  foot ; 
but  were  received  with  so  much  resolution,  iind 
so  brisk  a  fire,  that  they  were  beaten  off.  and 
dxta«n  nen  killed. 

Seeing  them  so  rudely  handled,  and  the  hor^ 
read/  to  fill!  in,  I  relieved  them  with  one  hun- 
drcd  musketeers,  and  they  renewed  the  attack  ; 
at  the  same  time  with  my  troop  of  borse,  fluiilied 
on  both  wings  with  fifty  musketeers,  I  faced  thdr 
horse,  but  £d  not  offer  to  charge  them.  The 
caie  grew  now  desperate,  and  the  enemy  behind 
were  just  at  my  heels  with  near  six  hundred 
men-  The  captain  who  commanded  the  musket- 
eers, and  flanked  my  horse,  came  up  to  mc.  iind 
sold,  •*  If  we  ilo  not  force  this  pass,  all  will  be 
tost :  if  you  will  draw  out  your  troop  and  twenty 
of  my  foot,  and  fall  in,  1  will  engage  to  keep  off 


the  horse  with  the  rett"    "  With  all  my  boart,* 
Mid  I. 

immediately  I  wheeled  off  my  troop,  ■nd  « 
small  party  of  the  nuuketeers  followed  nw,  lodMI 
in  with  tho  drigooiu  and  foot,  who,  Mcing  tba 
clans;er  too  as  well  as  1,  fought  like  madiBaL 
The  fi^ot  at  the  tumnikc  were  not  able  to  hinder 
our  breaking  through;  so  we  made  our  way  oat, 
killing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  sad 
put  the  rest  into  confusion. 

But  now  I  was  in  as  great  difnonlty  oa  befer* 
how  to  fetch  off  my  brave  captain  of  foot,  tor 
they  charged  home  upon  him  ;  be  defended  hia- 
telf  with  extraordinary  gallantry,  I  be- 

nefit of  a  niece  of  a  hedge  to  co'. '  '.  tw 

lost  half  bis  men,  and  wot  just  II i  -' 

being  defeated,  when  the  king, 
soldwr  that  escaped  from  the  tu-   , 
twenty-six,  hod  aont  a  party  of  six  bur: 
goons  to  bring  mc  oil';    these  cume 
spur,  and  joined  with  mc  just  as  I  h.it.  .'.'.■-. 
through  the  turnpike.     The  enemy's  fu.  t  ru;    ; 
behind  their  horse,  and  by  this  time  the>r  oUnf 
party  was  come  in ;  but,  seeing  our  rctiet  they 
drew  off  together 

1  lost  above  one  hundred  men  in  theae  skirmidw^ 
and  kiilod  of  the  enemy  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty.  We  secured  the  turnpike,  and  pIsMJ 
a  company  of  foot  there  with  one  hundred  drs- 
goous,  and  came  back  well  beaten  to  the  army. 
The  king,  to  prevent  such  uncertain  skirmish^ 
advanced  the  next  day  in  view  of  the  tovm,  anil 
according  to  his  custom,  »t.$  down  with  his  wholt 
anuy  wiiltin  c-annon-shot  of  their  walla. 

The  king  won  this  great  city  by  force  of  ironl). 
for  by  two  or  three  messages  and  letters  \a  sad 
from  the  citizens  the  town  was  gained,  the  gam-  | 
son  not  daring  to  defend  them«jrain«t  'heTwfllk 
His  majesty  mode  his        '  hi 

city  on  the  Uth  of  A|  r- 

pliirf!""  '■''  *•>"  citi/cii.^  .™,„.,t,..,  ,,.,,..^v.uiui| 
toll  .\.\A\  is  account  e4 1,  and  really  ik 

the  SI  wn  in  all  those  porta. 

There  was  a  very  strong  garrison  In  it.  ul 
the    Duke  of  Bavaria  lay  intrmchad  with  " 
army  under  the  walls  of  it,  on  the  other 
the  river.      Tho  king,  who    ne^'er  loved 
sicgefi,  havin>;  rtniewod  the  town,  and 
his  anuy  w  ithin  mu<4ct-shot  of  it.  called  a 
cil  nf  war,  where  it  was  the  king's  o< 
iiliort,  that  the  town  would  cost  him  inart 
it  was  worth,  and  therefore  be  resolved  to 
the  siege. 

Here  the  king,  going  to  view  the  town, 
his  horse  shot  with  a  oannon-bullet  hon 
works,  which  tumbled  the  king  and  bit 
over  each  other,  that  cvpr\  h<iiK  thi.Luht  hi" 
boen  killed,  but  he  ri'' 
very  minute,  as  near  a.- 
Tilly  died  in  the  town  ol  the  liiot  be  ictd^nl 
the  bunk  of  the  Lech. 

!  w-»s  not  in  the  r. 
hurt :  for  the  king  ha  i 
and  dragfmn?,  under  iiu;..nMis    minn:.  i.. - 
tlic  Duke  of  Bavaria's  camp,  and  after  that"' 
plunder  the  country,  which  truly  was  a  vm^  ^ 
soldiprs  were  gliid  of,   for  it  was  vary  wkl** 
they  had  that  liberty  givon  them,  ond  the*  n»* 
very  good  use  of  it  when  it  wua,  for  tlio  mtottfT 
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it  Bavaria  waa  rich  and  plentiful,  having  aeen  no 
memy  before  during  the  whole  war. 

The  armj  having  left  the  liege  of  Ingdlatailt. 
iroceeds  to  take  in  the  rest  of  Bavaria.  Sir 
lohn  Hepburn,  with  three  brigades  of  foot,  and 
3u»tavus  Home,  with  three  thousand  hone  and 
iragoons,  went  to  the  Landsbut,  and  took  it  the 
uune  day.    The  garrison  waa  all  horse,  and  gave 


IS  several  camiiiadoes  at  our  apnroach,  b  one  of  iper,  that  Wallenstdn  never  durst  attack  hbn. 


which  I  lost  two  of  my  troops ;  out  when  we  had 
wat  them  into  dose  quarters  they  preauttly  ca- 
pitulated. 

The  general  got  a  large  sum  of  money  of  the 
town,  betides  a  great  manv  presents  to  the  offi- 
cers; and  from  thence  the  King  went  on  to 
Munich,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria's  court  Some  of 
the  general  oflScers  would  flun  have  had  the 
phmdering  of  the  duke's  palace;  but  the  king 
was  too  generous — the  dty  paid  him  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollar^  and  the  duke's  magazine 
WBs  there  seised,  in  whicb  were  one  hundred  and 
ibrty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  small  arms  Ibr  above 
tirenty  thousand  men. 

The  great  chamber  of  the  duke'k  rarities  waa 
preserved,  by  the  king's  special  order,  with  a 
great  deal  of  care.  I  expected  to  have  staid  here 
nme  time,  and  to  have  taken  verv  exact  account 
of  this  curious  laboratory ;  but  being  commanded 
away.  1  had  no  time,  and  the  fi^  of  the  war 
never  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  see  it  again. 

The  Imperialists,  under  the  command  of  Com- 
aissary  Osta,  had  besi^ed  Bibraeh,  aa  fanperial 
city  not  very  well  fortified ;  and  the  hihaUtanta, 
being  under  the  Swede's  protection,  defended 
themselves  as  well  as  they  could,  but  were  in 
great  danger,  and  sent  several  expresses  to  the 
kiiw  for  help. 

the  king  immediately  detaches  a  strong  body 
of  horse  and  foot  to  relieve  Bibraeh,  and  would 
be  the  commander  himself— I  marched  anumg 
tiie  horse — but  the  Imperialists  saved  us  the 
labour ;  for  the  news  of  the  king  coming  fngltt- 
ened  away  Osta,  that  he  left  Bibraeh  and  hardly 
looked  behind  him  tiD  he  got  up  to  the  Bodensee, 
on  the  confines  of  SwitzenaDd. 

At  our  return  from  this  expaditim  the  king 
had  the  t.rst  news  of  Wallenstein's  approach, 
who,  on  the  death  of  Count  Tilly,  being  declared 
generalissimo  of  the  Emperor's  forces,  had  played 
the  tyrant  in  Bobemiu,  and  was  now  sdvancing 
with  sixty  thousand  men,  as  they  reported,  to 
relii-ve  the  Duke  of  Bavaria     ( Abte  a  ) 

The  King,  therefore,  in  order  to  be  in  a  situa- 
tion to  receive  this  great  general,  resolves  to 
quit  Bavaria,  and  to  expect  him  on  the  frontiers 
of  Fraiiconia ;  and  because  he  knew  the  Nurem- 
bargers.  for  their  kindness  to  him.  would  tw  their 
first  sacrifire,  he  resolved  to  defend  that  city 
•gainst  him.  whatever  it  cost 

Neverthcleu  be  did  not  leave  Bavaria  witbont 
A  defence ;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  he  left  Sir 
John  Bonnier  with  ton  thousand  men  alwut 
Augsburg,  and  the  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar  with 
another  like  army  about  Ulmc  and  Meiningen, 
^th  oiders  so  to  direct  their  march  as  that  they 
tnight  join  him  upon  anv  occasion  in  a  few  day^ 

\Ve  eneamped  about  Kurcmbuig  the  middle  of 
June.  Tlie  army,  after  so  many  dctachmmts, 
Was  not  above  nineteen  thousafid  men.  The 
Imperial  army,  joined  with  the  Bavarian,  were 


not  so  numerous  as  was  reported,  but  were  really 
dxty  thousand  men. 

The  king,  nut  strong  enough  to  ffgfat  yet  (as 
he  used  to  say),  was  strong  enough  not  to  Tw 
forced  to  fight,  Ibnned  his  camp  so  under  the 
cannon  of  Nurembnrg,  that  there  was  no  besieg- 
ing the  town,  but  tney  must  besiege  him  too ; 
and  he  fortified  bhi  camp  in  so  formidable  a  man- 


On  the  SOth  of  June  Wallenstehi's  troops  ap- 
peared, and  on  the  S&i  of  July  encamped  close 
by  the  king,  and  posted  themselves  not  on  the 
Bavarian  Ale,  but  between  the  king  and  his  own 
flriaids  of  Schwaben  and  Prankendal,  In  order  to 
hitercept  bis  provisions,  and,  as  they  thought,  to 
starve  nim  out  of  his  camp.    ( Note  9. ) 

Here  they  lay  to  see  who  could  subsist  longest. 
The  king  was  strong  in  horse,  for  we  had  full 
eight  thousand  horse  and  dragoons  in  the  army, 
and  this  gave  us  great  advantage  in  the  several 
skirmishes  we  haa  with  the  enemy.  They  had 
possessioa  of  the  whole  country,  and  had  taken 
effectual  care  to  fiimish  thdr  army  with  provl- 
simu :  they  placed  their  guards  in  such  excellent 
order  to  secure  tiidr  convoys,  that  their  waggons 
went  firom  stage  to  stage  as  quiet  as  in  time  of 
peace,  and  were  relieved  every  five  miles  by  par- 
lias  conttantlv  posted  on  the  road. 

And  thus  the  Imperial  general  sat  down  b^  ns, 
not  doubting  but  he  abould  force  the  king  cither 
to  fight  his  way  through  on  very  disadvantageous 
terms,  or  to  rise  for  want  of  provisions,  and  leave 
the  dty  of  Nuremburg  a  prey  to  his  army ;  for 
he  had  vowed  the  destruction  of  the  dty,  and  to 
make  it  a  second  Magdeburg. 

But  the  king,  who  waa  not  to  be  easily  dc- 
ceive<L  bad  countermined  all  Wallenstdn's  de- 
signs :  he  had  parsed  his  honour  to  the  Nurem- 
buigers  that  he  would  not  leave  them,  and  they 
bad  undertaken  to  victual  his  army,  and  secure 
him  from  want,  which  they  did  so  effectually 
that  he  had  no  occoaon  to  expose  his  troops  to 
any  hazard  or  Ettfgues  for  convoys  or  forage  on 
anyaccount  whatever. 

The  dty  of  Nurembui^  is  a  very  rich  and  po* 
pulous  dty ;  and  the  king,  being  very  sensible  of 
their  danger,  had  given  his  word  for  their  defence : 
and  when  they,  bieing  terrified  at  the  threats  of 
the  Imperiaists,  sent  their  deputies  to  beseech 
the  king  to  take  caro  of  them,  be  sent  them  word 
he  would,  and  be  besieged  with  them.  They,  on 
the  other  hand,  laid  in  such  stores  of  all  iot\i  of 
provision,  both  for  msji  and  horse,  that  bad  Wal- 
fenttein  hun  before  it  six  months  longer,  there 
would  have  been  no  scardty.  Every  private 
house  was  a  magazine  :  the  camp  wus  plentifully 
supplied  with  all  manincr  of  nrovisions,  and  the 
manet  always  full,  and  as  cneap  as  in  times  of 
peace. 

The  magistrates  were  so  carefhl,  and  preserved 
so  excellent  an  order  in  the  disposal  of  nil  sorts 
of  provision,  that  no  en|7t>ssnag  of  com  could  be 
practised,  for  tho  prices  were  every  day  directed 
at  the  town-honse ;  and!  if  any  man  offered  to 
demand  more  money  fo,  r  com  than  the  stated 
price,  he  lould  not  sell ,  because  at  the  town 
stonhouBC  you  m^ht  buj '  cheaper 

Here  are  two  instances  of  good  and  bad  con- 
duct :  —  The  city  of  Mai  t^burg  had  been  en- 
treated by  the  king  to  at  ittle  funds,  and  raise 
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money  for  their  provision  and  security,  and  to 
bavo  a  sulEcient  garrison  to  defend  them ;  but 
they  made  difficaitiea  either  to  raise  men  for 
themselves,  or  to  admit  the  king's  troops  to  assist 
them,  for  fear  of  the  charge  of  maintaining  them; 
and  this  was  the  c<uisc  of  the  city's  ruin. 

'I  he  city  of  Nureniburg  opened  their  arms  to 
receive  the  assistance  profliered  by  the  Swedes, 
and  their  purses  to  defend  their  town  and  com- 
mon cause  i  and  this  was  the  saving  them  abso> 
lutely  from  destruction.  The  rich  bnrghers  and 
magistrates  kept  open  houses,  where  the  officers 
of  the  army  were  always  welcome;  and  the 
council  of  the  city  took  such  core  of  the  poor, 
that  there  was  no  complaining,  nor  any  disorders 
in  the  whole  city. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  it  cost  the  city  a  great 
deal  of  money ;  but  I  never  saw  a  public  charge 
borne  with  so  much  cheerfulness,  nor  managed 
with  so  much  prudence  and  conduct,  in  my  life. 
The  city  fed  about  fifty  thousand  every  day,  in- 
cluding their  own  poor,  besides  themselves ;  and 
yet  the  king  had  lain  thus  three  months,  and 
finding  his  armies  longer  in  coming  up  than  he 
expected,  asked  the  burgravc  how  their  maga- 
zines held  out.  Ho  answered,  they  desired  his 
nuqesty  not  to  hasten  things  for  them,  for  they 
could  maintain  themselves  and  him  twelvemonths 
longer,  if  there  was  occasion.  This  plenty  kept 
both  the  army  and  city  in  good  health,  as  well  as 
in  good  heart ;  whereas  nothing  was  to  be  had 
of  us  but  blows;  for  we  fetched  nothing  from 
without  our  works,  nor  had  any  business  without 
the  line  but  to  interrupt  the  enemy. 

The  manner  of  the  king's  encampment  de- 
serves a  particular  attention.  He  was  a  com- 
plete surveyor,  and  a  master  in  fortification,  not 
to  be  fiutdoni?  by  any.  He  had  posted  his  army 
in  Itic  suburl)Sof  the  tovni,  and  drawn  lines  round 
tlio  wholu  circumference,  so  that  he  botjirt  the 
whole  city  with  his  army  :  his  works  wen-  larfje, 
the  ditch  (Ircp,  tlankcd  with  innumerable  bastions, 
ravelins,    liornworks,    forts,    redoubts,    battel ios, 


and   pullisadoci,   tht;    incessant    work   of  eight 
thousand  men  for  about  fourteen  days.  | 

liesidirs  that,  the  king  was  adding  something 
or  othur  to  it  every  day  ;  and  th<'  vory  posture  ol 
liis  camp  was  enough  to  tell  a  larger  army  than  ' 
NValk-nstein's  that  he  was  not  to  be  assaulted  in  i 
his  tn.nches. 

The  kings   design  appeared  chiefly  to  he  the  ' 
presi.-rvation  of  th(!  eity;  hivt  that  was  not  all — 
iu!  had  three  armies  acting  abroad  in  three  .si-veral ' 
plaees,    nnmely,    Ousfavus     Home    was   on    the ; 
.Moscl ;  the  cliancrllor  Oxonstern  about    Mcntz. 
Colcgne.    and   the    Hliiiu; ;    Duke   William   and 
Duke   Bernard,  tof-'elher  with  IJeneral   Baimier. 
in  Bavaria;  and  thouf.'ti  he  designed  they  should 
all  join  him,  ami  had  written  (oihonito  that  pur- 
pose, yet  ho  dill  not  ha<.tA;n   them,   knowing  that 
while  he  kept   the  maiii  arrny  at  hay  ahuut  Nu-  , 
ninburi;  they  would,  without  oi)poMtion,  reduce 
those  several  euuiitrius  they  were  urtint;  in  to  his  ' 
pouer.  I 

'1  >ii»  oi'casioned  his  Ivinj^  longer  in  the  eanip 
.It  Nnii  irliii  ;;  tlian  h"  would  have  done  anii.iNo 
lii^  ;ji'.  iiiu  till-  lrn|ii  r'..il]>ts  so  niaii\  alarms  l.y 
li:,-  >ironj.'  i...rt;c-,  d"  |  (,rs(.',  <if  wtiiih  he  was  weil 
l.ro\ided,  that  they  might  not  be  able  to  make, 
any   considerahle  detachments  for  the   relief  of. 


their  friends ;  and  here  he  shoved  his  mastmtii|)  ] 
in  the  war,  for  by   this   means   his  rooqocfli  ' 
went  on  as  effectually  as  if  he  had  been  ibnaii 
himself. 

In  the  meantime,  it  was  not  to  be  pxrertcdr>t  . 
such  armies  should  lie  long  so  near  without  db; 
action.    The  Imperial  army,  being  musten  ofti'' 
field,  laid  the  country  for  aliout  twenty  d'>>  . 
round  Nuremburg  in  a  manner  desolate':  •lot 
the  inhabitants  could  carry  away  had  been  Uht 
secured  in  such  strong  towns  as  had  garriMU  M I 
protect  them,  and  what  was  left  the  hungry  Ctv 
bats  devoured,  or  set  on  fire;  but  sometimeithn 
were  met  with  by  our  men,  who  often  pad  thea  ^ 
home  for  it. 

There  had  passed  several  rencounters  beinti 
our  parties  and  theirs ;  and,  a.«  it  falls  out  in  ioch  < 
cases,  sometimes  one  side,  sometimes  the  olbr 
got  the  better ;  but  I  have  obscr\-cd  there  onv 
was  any  party  sent  out  by  the  king's  special  if- 
pointment  but  always  came  home  with  victoir. 

The  first  considerable  attempt,  as  I  remeabH.  , 
was  made  on  a  convoy  of  ammunition.  Tbepvtr 
sent  out  was  commanded  by  a  Saxon  eokmeLiad 
consisted  of  a  thousand  horse  and  five  liaoM 
dragoons,  who  burnt  above  six  hundred  ng^  ' 
loaded  with  ammunition  and  stores  for  the  ■■;. 
besides  taking  about  two  thousand  muskets, sUdi 
they  brought  back  to  the  army. 

The  latter  end  of  July  the  king  received  ti- , 
vice  that  the  Imperialbts  bad  formed  a  nugicK 
for  provisions  at  a  town  called  Freynstat,  t*f«> ' 
miles  from  Nuremburg.  Hither  all  the  bMXi 
and  contributions  raised  in  the  Upper  PalatiutA 
and  parts  adjacent,  were  brought  and  VAa  op .: 
a  place  of  security,  a  garrison  of  six  huniinvi  ii>5 
being  placed  to  defend  it ;  and  w hen  a  q>iis;.- 
of  provisions  was  ^'Ot  together,  couvoxs  r..--.  ;- 
pointed  to  fetch  it  off. 

The  king  resolved,  if  possible,  tn  tai,-  ir  • 
stroy  this  majrazine  ;  and  sendin.:  tor  L-v 
Dubalt,  a  .<wede,  a  man  of  I'xtr.ion'.iMr  ''■ 
duet,  he  tells  him  his  design,  aiiii  .li-i'  t.'i  ■  '• 
must  be  the  instrument  to  put  it  in  i\>  r- ' '■. . 
and  ordered  him  to  take  what  forces  i:>-  tlpL:  ' 
convenient. 

The  «olonel,  wlio  well  knt'w  ihc  town.  ,.r..  : 
country  about  if,  told   his  ni.ijeMv  hr  nndi  .' 
tempt  it  with  all  hiy  heart ;    but   li.>  na-L-T' 
would  require  some  foot  to  iiiakf  th'   .i!'  v  \. 

•'  We  cannot  stay  for  tlu-m,"  .sav--  ;.';  .-'!■.' 
'•  you  nuist  then  take  soitie  dra^'-of^ii.,  wnii  m.=  . 
and  inunc<liatily  thi;  king  called  for  ui-. 

I  was  just  poina:  nji  the  stairs  as.  tin- k:TiL''->'. 
was  corning  out  to  inqiiire  for  me  :  so  I  hii.;  r 
mediately  to  the  king. 

"  Here  is  a  piece  of  hot  work  for  \iy:.  -  •-■  • 
majesty:  "  Dubid*  will  tell  it  youl-Lr,)  tf.  :  ' 
and  contrive  it." 

We  imnu'dintely  withdrew  ;  and  w!-..  '  ■ 
eolonei  had  acquainted  me  with  th  ■  lii-  ■  .•- 
whi<h  had  parsed  between  the  kinir  aid  !i  :i.-  '. 
I  replied  I  thought  dragoons  mi(:ht  <■•■>  ;;»  •  •  ' 
so  we  aL'rced  to" take  sixteen  hnnJrui  li.r-  ." 
four  hiinered  (lra!.'Oons. 

'lb'- kin.',   impatient    in   his   (l.-v;._'ii.  ,  y.:    .' 
till'  room  ti)   u.<   to  know  what  «•   !..i'-- 
on.  approved  our  measures,   iravc  u>  "-i'.- ■-  •• 
mediately,  and.  turning  to  mc,   says,  ■■  Ye  .  ■:  - 
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■onand  the  draj^oons,  but    Dubalt   must    be 

"  in  thU  caw,  for  he  knows  the  country." 

•*  Your  majetty,"  toid  I,  "shall  be  ol  ways  served 

ty   me  ia   any  figure  you   pleas«."     Tlic  king 

f  uhed  us  g»od  speed,  and  hurried  us  away  the 

He  aftemooD,  in  order  to  get  to  the  place  in 

7e  could  inarch  but  slowly  because  of  the 
ijigPB  we  had  with  us.  and  came  to  Freynstat 
It  one  o'clock  in  the  night  perfectly  undis- 
tred.  The  (oiards  were  so  neglij^ent,  that  we 
I  to  the  very  port  before  they  had  notice  of 
and  a  sergeant,  with  twelve  dragoons,  thrust 
I'  npon  the  out.aentinels,  and  killed  theia  with- 
ut  noise. 
V  diately  ladder*  were  placed  to  the  half- 
Mc'h  defended  the  ^ate,  which  the  dra- 
f,^,.=  mounted  and  carried  in  a  trice,  about 
Ipentjr-eight  men  being  cut  in  pieces  within.  As 
POM  as  the  ravelin  was  taken  they  burst  open  the 
UCv  at  which  1  entered  at  the  head  of  two  hun- 
red  dragoons,  and  seized  the  drawbridge.  By 
l2a  time  the  town  was  in  alarm,  and  the  drums 
eat  to  arms,  but  it  was  too  late ;  for,  by  the 
■•Ip  of  a  petard^  we  broke  open  tlie  gate,  and 
Itered  the  town. 

^lie  garrisoQ  made  an  obstinate  resistance  for 
Bit  half  an  hour ;  but  our  men  being  all  in, 
H  three  troops  of  hone  dismounted  coming  to 
Wt  aasstonce  with  their  carbines,  the  town  was 
kHrely  mastered  by  three  o'clock,  and  guards  set 
I  prerent  anybody  running  to  give  notice  to  the 
keroy.  j 

There  were  obout  two  hundred  of  the  garrison  I 
nd  the  rest  taken  prisoners.     The  town 
^l:}  secured,  the  gates  were  opened,  and 
_Dabalt  came  in  with  the  horse. 

Is  being  set,  ve  entered  the  magazine, 
found  an  incredible  quantity  of  all  sorts 
>visians.     Tliero  were  oni*  hundr<?d  and  fifty 
[of  bread,  eight  thousand  sacks  of  meal,  four 
'.  sacka  of  oats,  and  of  other  provisions  io 
taportkm. 

we  caused  as  much  of  it  as  could  bo  loaded  to 
!  brought  away  in  such  waggons  and  carriages 
\  we  found,  and  set  the  rest  on  fire,  town  nod 
L  ^Ve  staid  by  it  till  we  saw  it  post  a  pos- 
htlity  of  being  saved,  and  then  drew  off  with 
kjit  hundred  waggons  which  we  found  in  the 
■fBe,  most  of  which  we  loaded  with  bread,  meal, 
bdoatjw 

I  While  we  were  doio^^  this,  we  sent  a  party  of 
ngoona  into  the  flelds,  who  met  us  a^ain  as  we 
Into  out  with  about  a  thousand  head  of  black 
tittle,  besides  sheep. 

Our  next  care  was  to  bring  this  booty  home 
irithoui  meeting  with  the  enemy  ;  to  secure 
gJMch  Colonel  Dubalt  immediately  dispatched  an 
pfteat  to  the  king  to  let  him  know  of  our  suc- 
ceu.  and  to  desire  a  detachment  might  bo  made 
-  our  retreat,  b«ing  charged  with  bo  much 

Aud  it  is  well  the  oolonei  did  so ;  for  though 
we  bod  used  all  the  diligence  possible  to  prevent 
1  notice,  yet  lioraebody  tiad  carried  the  news  to 
I  Imperial  aimy ;  and  their  gtnernl,  upon  this, 
che*  Major-genera]  Sparr  with  a  body  of  six 
sand  men  to  cut  off  our  retreat 

king,  who  had  notice  of  this  detachment, 
lies  out  in  person  with  three  thousand  men 


to  wait  upon  General  Spnrr.  All  this  was  tlie 
account  of  one  day.  The  king  met  General  Sparr 
at  the  moment  when  hit  troops  were  divided,  ft-11 
upon  them,  routed  one  part  of  them,  and  the  rest 
in  a  few  hours  after;  killed  them  une  thousjind 
men,  and  took  General  Sparr  prisontT. 

In  the  interval  of  this  action  we  cume  «afe  to 
the  camp  with  our  booty,  which  was  very  con- 
siderable, and  would  have  laipplied  our  wlioie 
army  for  a  month.  Thi»  we  feasted  at  the  eiie. 
my's  cost,  and  beat  them  into  the  barg.iin. 

The  king  gave  all  the  live  cattle  to  the  Nu. 
renbUTgers,  who.  though  they  hod  really  no  wont 
of  provisions,  yet  fresh  meat  wus  not  m>  plenifol 
aa  such  provisions,  wliich  were  stored  up  in  venela 
and  laid  by. 

After  this  skinniah  we  had  the  country  more  at 
command  than  before,  and  daily  fetched  in  ft-esh 
proviaiona  and  forage  from  ihe  lields. 

The  two  armies  had  now  lain  a  long  time  in 
sight  of  one  another,  and  daily  fk  implies  bad 
considerably  weakened  them  ;  and  the  king,  be< 
ginning  to  be  impatient,  hastened  the  advance- 
ment of  his  fKends  to  join  him,  in  which  they 
were  not  backward  ;  but  having  drawn  together 
their  forces  from  several  ports,  and  all  joined  the 
Chancellor  Otenstem,  news  came  the  15(h  of 
August  that  they  were  in  full  march  to  join  us ; 
and  being  come  to  a  small  town  called  Bruck,  the 
king  went  out  of  the  camp  wi<b  about  one  thou* 
sand  horse  to  view  them. 

I  went  along  with  the  horse,  and  the  21  »t  of 
August  saw  the  review  of  all  the  uinies  together, 
which  were  thirty  thoosand  men,  in  extraordi- 
nary equipage,  old  soldiers,  and  commanded  by 
offlcxrs  of  this  greatest  conduct  and  experience  in 
the  world.  There  was  the  rich  Chancellor  of 
Sweden,  who  commanded  as  geDeral :  GuiLavus 
Home  and  John  Rannier,  both  Swedes,  and  old 
generals ;  Duke  William  and  Duke  Bernard  of 
Weimar,  the  Landgrave  of  Hease  Casset.  th« 
Palatine  of  Birkenfeto,  and  abundnoce  of  princes 
and  lords  of  the  empire. 

The  armies  hoing  joined,  the  king,  nho  was 
ROW  a  match  for  Walleitstein,  qiiiijs  his  camp,  and 
draws  up  in  battalia  bi-fore  the  imperial  Ireuolics ; 
but  the  scene  was  changed — Wallenstein  was  no 
more  able  to  fight  now  than  the  king  wa&  before  ; 
but  keepinir  within  his  trenches,  stood  upon  his 
g^ard.  The  king,  coming  up  close  to  his  works, 
plants  batteries,  and  cannonaded  him  in  his  very 
camp. 

The  Imperialists,  finding  the  king  press  upon 
them,  retreated  into  ■  woody  country  about  three 
leagues,  and  taking  posaession  of  an  oki  ruined 
castle,  posted  their  army  behind  it. 

This  old  cattle  they  fortified,  and  placed  a  very 
strong  guard  there.  Tlic  king  having  viewed  the 
place,  though  it  was  a  very  itrnng  pott,  resolved 
to  attack  it  with  the  whole  right  wing.  The 
attack  was  made  with  a  great  deal  of  order  and 
teaolution,  the  king  leading  the  first  parly  on  with 
sword  in  hand,  and  the  fight  was  maintained  wiita 
the  utmost  gallantry  and  obstinacy  all  the  day 
and  the  aest  night  too,  for  the  cannon  and  uius. 
ket  never  fcve  over  until  the  morttiug ;  but  Hio 
linperialistB  having  the  advantage  of  the  liill,  u< 
their  works  and  batteries,  and  hfiug  cuutiiiually 
retiered,  and  the  Swedes  naked,  wiihuui  cannon 
or  worlu,  the  post  was  maintained;  aud  the  king. 
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^  ^fe  Nitte,  very  f^w  of  the 

,  _jjin     but  m?  ooDJpuiioei, 

)  Sootcn  volunteen, 

■BMr  by  thtt  enoiiiy- 

M  d^lf ;  and  th«  kiai;  aai 

Munniei  with  one  another, 

GeflenJ   BfHirr  mtlmut 

__      _     iti  (eoeral  Mot  home 

01^  a'fliradfl,  fend  Aiiiaeai  voIud. 

rvi  IaMq  iq  the  heiit  o/  the 

my  <i«frt«ta  wna  one- 

dtyi  tafitog  tb«!  fmperiaJ 

,^  till  the  ^rsAageim  powSble  I9 

yaMtllAi. but ta noi purpote j  during 

§«  bwi  partial  ood^QaUy  out,  md 

J^imiihet  witti  tJie  HMmy. 

'  «r  one  of  that  purticf  In  sn 

I  ^  no  booty,   nor  much 

ktng  bad  recielved  advice  of  a 

if  ■TDvitionB  whiefa  wu  to  come  to  the 

tf  from  tli«  Uppc*  Py&tinate,  and 

■drpriie  tbem,  he  comTniuided  ui  to 

wtth.  twelw  hundred   hows  and 

.       .      ^ dragooD*.     I  had  exiict  direttUins 

3E^  ^n>  of  the  Way  they  wpre  to  comfit  luid  poat> 
K|«gr  iiorM  in  a  vlllige  &  little  out  of  the  road, 
h^  wtth  my  drngoodt  in  »  wood  by  wbioh  thay 
i^^C^  to  pus  by  bre^  of  day. 

'T1t«  enemy  tppeared  with  their  convoy,  and 
Injur  very  irary,  thdr  nuttcoat*  dlscorered  at  in 
mtca,  utd  fired  npoa  tbe  Beadnel  I,  had  posted  m 
«  Iwe  at  the  entrance  of  the  wwkL  Fiiidijig  my- 
trif  discovered,  1  wooid  have  retreated  to  the 
fjU^gt  wfafiTtt  my  horoe  were  posted,  but  in  a 
gian«iC  ths  wood  wai  skirted  with  tbe  eneDny'i 
bATW.  and  a  tboosand  miuket^era  odvanoed  to 
beat  me  ont. 

In  this  diliemios  I  wnt  sway  three  messengers 
ene  after  another  for  the  horse,  who  werp  within 
two  mil«i  of  me,  to  advaaoe  to  my  relief;  but 
all  my  messen^ei^  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands. 
Pour  butidred  of  my  dragoooa  on  foot,  whom  I 
had  placed  at  s  Utile  distaoe«  before  me.  stood  to 
their  work,  and  beat  off  two  charges  of  tbe  eae- 
ray's  foot,  witb  fiome  lost  on  both  sides.  Mean- 
time  two  hundT«d  of  tny  oien  &ced  about,  and, 
mihiTig  out  of  the  wood,  brok«  throttfh  a  party 
of  the  enemy's  horae  wha  tttnd  to  watch  our 
coming^  out. 

1  confeas  I  was  enceedlngly  aurprlwd  at  it, 
thinking  thfi  fellows  had  done  it  to  moke  their 
eseape,  or  else  were  ^ne  oTcr  to  the  t^octivy ;  and 
my  men  were  so  duur{)ura|;'ed  at  it,  thut  they  be- 
gan to  look  about  nhich  way  to  run  for  Aofety, 
and  were  just  npim  the  point  of  ditbtuiding  to 
shift  for  thcmietves,  when  one  of  the  capiaios  j 
culled  to  me  aloud  to  boat  a  parley  and  trG'dt.      I  ' 

mode  DO  answer,  as  if  I  lud  not  heard  him,  and  ,       ,.«>.  , ....  ,„  i.„  -  ..^ .  „,,.  .- 

hnmedlately  ga^'e  the  word  for  aU  tbe  captaioi  to  ^  veoged  our  quarrel,  and  paid  th«s  bmi  if^ 


come  together.  Tbe  ccsiwihatiwt  wiui  h«t  d 
for  tlia  miuket«ers  wer«  wInMify  l«  a  I 
charge  with  ownlMn  sd|i^  «■  ««n  irtl 
to  deal  with. 

In  short,  we  moltred  to  baft  «  P*fQ[i  l^i 
mand  quarter,  for  that  was  aJt  ■«  swflii^ 
when  en  a  sudden  the  hodyetbetm  tliiflU 
in  the  village,  being  dinofltvd  bf  tbt  uht^  | 
advanced  to  relieve  me.  If  lb«f  •■»  9emim,t 
hod  met  the  ima  hunAnd  dnfwiei,  wbtfrfi 
them  directly  to  (he  spot  urt^et*  (b^  hii  M 
through,  and  all  togetber  fett  upon  tlw  Imnsl 
the  eiueniy  who  were  posted  on  that 
Tsastering  them  beror(>  they  eontd  b*l 
them  all  to  piecci  and  foroa^t  DK  oC 
Under  the  shelter  of  tbis  piftT  vi 
our  retreat  to  the  villiife,MrmM: 
btiDdred  meiD,  aod  wera  gfad  tB  Ml 
the  village  too,  for  tbe  trntuij 
too  UTong  for  tts. 

Returning  thence  tflwanb  the 
with  two  hundred  Cra.bata  who  1 
the  plunderlxig  ac-couut  %  we  made  «inJmJI 
aineitdii  upon  them  for  our  former  lo«i,lr I 
showed  tliem  no  mercy ;  hut  cur 
were  not  ended,  for  we  lUd  just  <hi|utcM  tv 
Cr^bati  when  we  f«II  In  ititfa  three  ^im^ 
Imperial  horsei  who,  on  the  exp«(iutl«r  ifh 
aforesaid  convoy,  were  tent  out  to  secart  ftt- 
All  t  co^ld  do  could  not  persuade  raj  ivt 
stand  their  ground  against  this  psrtTi  m*^ 
SddiQg  they  would  rtjn  away  in  cfiiiAisliifi,  I if« 
tn  m^e  off,  and,  racing  to  the 
over  a  large  common  at  full  trot, 
which  always  increasea  in  a  flight, 
a  iiullap,  with  the  enemy  at  our  he«li. 

1  must  coofeis  I  wB«  oever  10  mortiWfcl 
life — it  was  to  po  purpose  to  turn— no »v 
stand  by  ui — we  ran  for  life— and  a  gmt  ^ 
were  left  by  the  way,  who  were  either «■*■ 
bir  the  eneiny's  shot,  or  else  could  n«(  kilf  ^ 
with  ua. 

At  last,  having^  got  over  the  eonnnon,  m. 
was  nuar  tno  nules,  we  rame  to  a  laoe:  Mi 
our  captains,  a  Saxon,  and  &  gentleoo  d^ 
fortune,  nlijthlcd  at  the  entrance  of  the  bsa^ 
with  a  bold  heart  faced  about,  shot  hii ^nnM 
and  calkd  bis  meq  to  stood  by  hitc  sad  dii^ 
the  lane.  Some  of  his  men  halted,  tsd  A^J 
about  aix  hundred  man,  which  we  ptitietp* 
as  we  could  to  defend  (ho  pass,  but  Iht  Hit 
charged  us  with  i^reat  fury. 

The  Saxon  gentleman,  after  ddendief  !!■■ 
with  exceedLnp^  gaJlantrj',  and  reAuhi|  9*'^ 
wa»  killed  upon  the  spot,  A  German  A^A 
as  1  thought  ttim.  gave  me  a  rude  blaw«!*tib 
stock  of  his  piece  on  the  «Ide  of  my  besd.  Mi* 
jutt  gaiag  to  repeat  it,  when  one  of  uy  ■*'■' 
him  dead.  I  was  w  stturaed  with  theUt*'^ 
1  Iticw  nothing  ;  hut,  reco'v-ering,  I  taai  P* 
in  the  bands  of  two  of  tbe  eticmT's  offlee^^ 
afTarcd  me  quarter,  which  I  aceep'teti  and 
to  give  them  their  due,  they  used  me  vw  dii^ 

Thu«  this  whole  party  was  defeued'a' 
above  five  hundred  men  got  sa^  ta  tie  M^ 
nor  would  half  the  aamber  hav?  eaea{ied  M* 
the  Sajcon  raptajn  made  10  bold  a  staad  tf  ^ 
heod  of  the  lane. 

Several  other  partlet  of  tbe  tti^  mr  1* 


had  a  particular  loss  in  this  defi-at,  that  I 
taw  tliu  Rinj;  of  Sweden  ottrr;  Tor  though 
gL'tty  sent  n  trump«t  to  r>>(;laiin  us  as  prU 
1  the  very  nrst  day.  yet  I  was  not  delivered, 
■cruple  b&fipeniDi;  about  exchanging  till 
the  bj.ttlG  of  Lutxon,  ^hcro  that  gallant 

tort  hi>  life.     (AotelO.) 

iDBperial  army  arose  from  their  canip  about 
or  ten  days  after  the  king  luid  removed,  <uid 
carried  prisoner  in  the  army  til]  they  sal 
to  the  siege  of  Coburg  Castlt>,  and  then  wu« 
kh  other  prisoners  of  war,  in  the  custody  of 
i\  SpciatfT,  in  aimoll  cosilc  near  the  camp 
Neustadt. 

BKB  coatinued  UidiflTerently  ivcll  treatt'd, 
learn  nothing  of  what  at:tion  the  armies 
tipoOt  til)  the  Duke  of  Frivdland,  having 
.beiten    off   fi-om   the  Castle  of  Coburg, 
ito   Saxony,  and   the  prisoners  were 
the  camp,  a»  tviu  uid,  ia  order  to 

the  Imperial  leaguer  at  the  siege 

"  within  three  days  afur  the  ciiy 

e&dcrcd,  and  I  got  UtHeriy  to  lodge  ai 

ten  io  the  town  upon  my  parole. 

of  Sweden  wus  at  ihfi  ntel»  of  the 

it*,  for,  finding  Wallenstein  rc^olvi  d  io 

le  Elector  of  Soxony.  the  king  had  eo|- 

is  much  of  hifi  divided  army  as  he  couiil. 

le  upon  him  just  as  be  was  going  to  be- 

rorgaw, 

not  my  design  to  write  a  history  of  any 

liese  wars  than  I  was  actually  roncerned 

only  note,  that,  upon  the  king's  ap- 

Willeastein  halted,  and  likewise  called 

ttroopi  together,  for  he  apprehended  the 

oald  full  on  him  ;  and  we  that  were  pri- 

cied  the   Imperial   soldiers  went   un- 

out.  for  the  very  name  of  the  King  of 

>as  become  terrible  to  tticm. 

art.  they  drew  all  the  soldiers  of  the  gor- 

•  could  spore  out  of  Lcip«nc,  and  sent 

again,  who  was  gone  but  three 

I  with  six  thousand  men  on  a  private 

»n. 

]Oth  of  November  the  armies  met  on 
I  of  Lutzen — a  long  and  bloody  battle 
ujcht ;  the  Imperialist*  were  entirely  routed 
eaten,  twelve  thousand  slain  upon  the  spot, 
[caunoo,  baggage,  and  two  thousand  prisurt- 
but  the  King  of  Sweden  losil  bix  life, 
1  at  the  beud  of  his  uoopi  in  the  be> 
■  flight, 
•ible  to  de«cnbe  the  consternation 
ibis  conquering  king  struck  into  all 
of  Germany — the  grief  for  him  cx- 
manner  of  human  sorrow, 
people  looked  upon  themselves  as  rained 
fallowed  up :  the  inhabitants  of  two  thirds 
ly  put  themselves  into  oiouniitig  for 
When  the  ministers  mentioned  him  in  their 
or  prayers,  whole  cong:regationa  would 
.into  tevB.  The  Elector  of  Saxony 
inconsolable,  and  would  for  several 
fllbout  his  palace  like  a  distracted  roan, 
The  saviour  of  Germany  was  lost ;  the 
'  abused  princes  was  gone  i  the  soul  ol 
'  dead :"  and  from  that  hour  was  so  hope- 
f  outliving  tho  war,  that  he  sought  to  make 
I  with  the  emperor. 


Three  days  after  this  mournful  victory  the 
8axon8  recovered  the  town  of  Leipsic  by  strata- 
gem.     The  Duke  of  Saxony's  forces  lay  at  Tor- 

Si>w,  and  |X>rceiving  tho  confusion  the  Imperial- 
Is  were  in  at  the  news  of  the  overthrow  of  their 
army,  they  resolved  to  attempt  the  recovery  of 
the  town. 

They  sent  about  twenty  scattering  troopers, 
who,  preleading  to  be  Imperialists  0ed  from  the 
battle,  were  let  in  one  by  one;  and  still  as  thejr 
came  in  they  staid  at  the  court  of  puord  In  the 
port,  entertaining  the  so1dl'-r<  with  discourse 
about  the  flght,  and  how  they  escaped,  and  the 
Irke,  till  the  whole  number  being  got  in,  at  a 
wntcliword  they  fell  on  the  guard,  and  cut  them 
ujl  in  pieces ;  and  immediately  opening  the  gaTc 
to  three  troops  of  Saxon  bone,  the  town  was 
taken  in  a  moment. 

It  was  a  welcome  surprise  to  me,  for  I  wot 
then  at  liberty  of  course ;  and  (he  war  being  now 
on  another  footing,  as  I  thought,  and  the  king  no 
more,  I  resolved  to  quit  the  service. 

I  had  spnt  my  man,  as  I  have  already  noted, 
into  England,  in  order  to  bring  over  the  troops 
niy  father  had  raised  for  the  King  of  Sweden, 
lie  executed  his  commission  so  well,  that  hb 
landed  with  five  troops  at  Embden  bi  a  vur* 
'/ond  condition,  and  orders  were  sent  them  by 
the  king  to  join  the  Duke  of  Luiicnbur^''B  army, 
which  they  did  at  the  liingc  of  Boxthude,  in  (tic 
Lower  Saxony.  Here,  by  long  and  very  slurp 
service,  they  were  most  of  them  cut  off;  and 
though  ihey  were  several  times  recruit^"d,  yit  I 
under>tood  there  were  not  three  full  troops  left, 

The  Duke  of  Saxe-AVeimar,  a  gentlemun  of 
great  courage,  hod  the  command  of  the  army 
after  the  death  of  the  king,  and  managed  it  w  ith 
so  much  prudence,  that  all  things  were  in  as 
much  order  as  could  be  expected  after  so  great  a 
loss,  ffir  the  Imperialists  were  everywhere  beaten, 
and  Wallenst«in  never  tnadc  any  advantage  ol 
the  king's  death. 

I  waited  on  the  duke  at  Hnilbron,  whither  he 
was  gone  to  meet  the  great  Chancellor  of  Sweden, 
where  I  paid  him  my  respects,  and  desired  he 
would  bestow  the  remainder  of  ray  regiment  on 
my  friend  Captain  Fielding,  which  he  did  with 
all  the  civility  and  readiness  imaginnble.  I  then 
took  leave  of  my  friend,  and  prepared  to  cumc 
into  England. 

I  shall  only  note,  that  at  this  diet  the  Protes- 
tant princes  of  the  empire  renewed  their  league 
with  one  onothcr,  and  with  the  crown  of  Swedi:n, 
and  came  to  several  regulations  and  conclusions 
for  carrying  on  the  war.  which  they  afterwiirds 
prosecuted  under  the  direction  of  the  said  Chan- 
cellor of  Sweden. 

But  it  was  not  tho  work  of  a  small  difficulty, 
nor  of  a  &hort  time.  Having  been  persuaded  to 
contir^uo  almost  two  yeun  afterwards  at  Prank- 
fort,  Hoilbron,  and  thereabout,  by  the  particular 
friendship  of  that  uoble,  wise  man,  and  cxlruor- 
dinary  statesman,  Axell  Oxenstem,  Chancellor 
of  Sweden,  I  had  on  opportunity  to  be  cnrjcerncd 
in,  and  present  at,  several  treaties  of  extraordi- 
oary  consequcoce,  sufficient  for  a  history,  if  that 
were  my  design. 

I  Particularly,  1  hod  the  happiness  to  be  pretrnt 
at,  and  have  some  coDccm  in,  the  treaty  for  the 
'restoring  tho  posterity  of  the  ti^y  ooUo  Pals- 


as 
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grave,  King  of  Bohemia.  Kiflg  James  of  England 
had,  indeed,  too  much  Defected  the  whole  family; 
and  1  might  say  with  authnrity  enough,  from  tny 
own  knowledge  of  aniiir&,  had  nothing  been  done 
lor  them  but  what  was  from  England,  that  family 
had  remained  desolate  and  forsaken  to  this  day. 

But  that  glorious  king,  Gustavut.  whom  I  can 
never  mention  without  some  remark  of  his  extra- 
ordinary iiiLTit,  had  left  particular  instructions 
with  his  chancellor  to  rc&cuo  the  Palatinate  tu  its 
rightful  lord,  as  a  proof  of  his  dualgn  to  restore 
the  liberty  of  Germany,  and  reinstate  the  op- 
pressed princes  who  were  subjected  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  housje  of  Austria. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the  chancellor  pro- 
ceeded very  much  like  a  man  of  honour ;  and 
though  the  King  of  Bohemia  died  a  little  before, 
yet  he  carefuUj  m.inaged  the  treaty,  answered 
the  objections  of  several  princes  who,  in  the  ge- 
neral ruin  of  the  family,  had  reaped  private  «d- 
vontsgcs,  settled  the  capitulations  for  the  quota 
of  contributions  very  much  for  their  advaotoftr, 
and  fully  reinstalled  Prince  Charles  in  the  p<)s- 
lession  of  all  his  dominions  in  the  Lower  PaUti- 
natc,  which  afterwards  was  confirmed  to  him  niul 
his  posterity  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  where 
all  those  bloody  wars  were  finished  in  a  peace, 
which  has  since  been  the  foundation  of  the  Pro- 
testjvnts"  liberty,  and  the  best  security  of  the 
whole  empire. 

I  spent  two  years  rather  in  wandering  up  and 
down  than  travelling ;  for  though  I  had  no  mind 
to  serve,  yet  I  could  not  find  in  tny  heart  to  leave 
Gennany ;  and  I  had  obtained  some  so  ven,'  close 
intimacies  with  the  general  ofllcers,  that  I  was 
often  in  the  army,  and  sometimes  they  did  me 
the  honour  to  bring  me  into  their  councils  of 

WOT. 

Porticularly,  at  that  eminent  councS  before 
the  battle  of  Norlingen.  I  was  invited  to  the  coun- 
cil of  war  both  by  Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar  and 
by  Gustavus  Home.  They  were  generals  of 
equal  worth,  and  their  courage  and  experience 
bad  been  so  well  and  so  often  tried,  that  more 
than  ordinary  regard  was  always  paid  to  what 
they  said.  Duke  Bernard  vas  indeed  the  younger 
maiu,  and  Home,  too,  had  served  longer  under 
our  great  master  the  king ;  but  it  was  hard  to 
judge  which  was  the  better  general,  since  they 
hod  experience  enough,  and  shown  undeniable 
proofs  both  of  their  bravery  and  conduct. 

[  am  obliged,  in  the  course  of  my  relation,  so 
often  to  mention  the  great  respect  I  often  reci*ived 
from  these  great  men,  that  it  makes  me  sometitncs 
jealoufl  lest  the  reader  may  think  I  affect  it  as 
vanity. 

The  truth  is,  and  I  am  ready  to  confess  the 
honours  I  received,  upon  all  occasions,  from  per- 
sons of  tuch  worth, and  who  had  such  an  eminent 
share  in  the  greatest  actions  of  that  age,  very 
much  pleased  me,  and  particularly  as  they  gave 
me  occasions  to  see  everything  that  wis  doing  on 
the  whole  stage  of  the  war ;  for  being  under  no 
command,  but  at  liberty  to  rove  about,  I  could 
come  to  no  .Swediiib  garrison  or  party,  but  send- 
ing roy  name  to  the  commanding  oificer,  I  could 
have  the  word  sent  me ;  ond  if  I  come  into  the 
army,  I  was  often  treatinl  as  1  then  was  at  the 
Cimous  baKle  of  Norlingen. 

I  cannot  but  say  that  I  always  looked  upon 


this  particular  respect  to  be  the  etTccl  of  the  i 
than  ordinary  regard  the  great  King  of  Swede 
always  showed  me,  rather  than  any  merit  of  i 
own ;  and  the  veneration  they  all  hod  ft>r 
memory  made  them  continue  to  show  m  oil ' 
marks  of  a  suitable 'esteem. 

But  to  return  to  the  council  of  war — tbegna^ 
and  indeed  the   only  question   before  ui. 
Shall  wc  give  battle  to  the  Imperiali'"    - 
Gu.stavas  Horac  was  against  it,  on^ : 
thought,  the  most  invinidble  arguroei  ' 
battle  that  reason  could  dictate. 

First.  They  were  weaker  than  the  cneny  bjj 
above  five  thousand  men. 

Secondly.  The  cardinal  Infant  of  Spaia  wtoj 
wos  in  the   Imperial  army  with  eight  tli 
men,  was  but  there  as  a  paneager,  being  | 
from  Italy  to  Flanders  to  take  upon  him  xht  j 
vcmmcnt  of  the  Low  Countries ;  and  if  he  : 
no  prospect  of  immediate  action,  would  be  | 
in  a  few  days. 

Thirdly.  Tlicy  bad  two  reinforcements,  eo»i 
five  thouMmd  men  under  the  command  of  Coidwtl 
Cratz.  nnd  one  of  seven  thousand  men  under  lis! 
Rhincffrave,  who  were  at  hand,  the  last  withi»| 
three  days'  march  of  them. 

Lastly.  They  had  already  saved  their  h«aoor,| 
as  they  had  put  six  hundred  foot  into  the  to 
of  Norlingen  in  the  face  of  the  enemv  s  sronj 
and  consequently  the  town  might  hold  out  i 
days  longer. 

Fate,  rather  than  reoson,  certainly  ?ijMDi1ti;| 
rest  of  the  generals  against  smh  ii- 
thcse.  Duke  Bernard  and  almost  all  i 
were  for  fighting,  alleging  the  affront  it  «i.miw[»  i 
to  the  Swedish  reputation  to  see  their  frieitdtki 
the  town  lost  before  their  faces. 

Gustavus  Home  :>taod  stiff  to  his  cautioosli 
rice,  and  was  against  it ;  and  I  thouj^ht  ^t^ 
d'OflTcirk  treated  him  a  little  indeccr! 
inpt  very  warm  in  the  matter,  he  tol  I 
if  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  been  gover 
f  owardly  counsel,  he  had  never  bee; 
of  half  Germany  in  two  years. 

"  No,"  replied  old  General  Home  V' 
"  but  had  he  been  now  nlive  to  Itnvc  i. 
me  that  I  was  never  taken  by  him  for  a  cok-.^ 
and  yet  the  king  was  never  for  a  victory  witi  '• 
hazard  when  ho  could  have  it  without." 

I  was  asked  my  opinion,  which  1  would  hi*f 
declined,  not  being  in  any  commission     hin  tli; 
pressed  me  to  speak.    I  told  them  I  i' 
iog  at  least  till  the  Rhinegrave  c.^n 
might,  if  expresses  were  sent  to  h&-' 
with  us  in  twenty-four  hours.  But  ( •! 
not  hold  his  passion  ;  and,  hud  not  he  ofm  >"■■ 
ruled,  he  would  have  almost  quarrelled  with  SiU' 
shol  Home.     Upon  which  U»e  old  gencroL  0"'  i" 
foment  him,  with  a  great  deal  of  mildocssi  ito»i 
up,  and  spoke  thus  :— 

"  Come,  Offkirk,"  says  h«,  "  Ml  wbmii  b' 
opinion  to  you  and  the  miyorily  of  fltif  Wc" 
soldiers.  We  will  fight ;  but,  believe  me.  we  Jul! 
have  our  hands  lull. " 

The  resolution  thus  taken,  they  HitarktAJ^ 
Imperial  army.  I  must  c<>nfcss  the  coun  ^^ 
this  day  seemed  as  confused  as  the  rr«olutidi^P 
the  night. 

Duke  Bernard  was  to  lead  the  van  of  Ibr  I* 
wing,  and  to  post  himself  upon  a  hill  whicli  < 
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ic  enemy's  right   without  their  intrencb> 

> ;  so  that,  having  secured  that  poet,  they 

bt  level  their  cannon  upon  th<!  foot  t^ho  »too(l 

id  the  lines,  and  relieve  the  town  at  pica- 

He  marched  accordingly  by  brenJt  of  dny,  and 
lling  »vith  great  fury  upon  fight  rcjriments  of 
0(  which  were  postal  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
r  prcfently  routed  them,  and  made  himjielfmas- 
r  of  the  post.  Flushed  with  this  success,  he 
rver  irjfnrded  his  own  conccrtrd  measures  of 
•ppliw  there,  and  po&sessinf;  what  he  hod  got. 
K  pusnes  on  and  falls  in  with  the  main  body  of 
e  enemy's  array. 

While  thi£  was  dotn^  Gnstavus  Home  attarka 

Mkthcr  post  on  n  hill,   where  the  .Spaniards  had 

i«ted  and  lodged  themselves  behind  some  worki 

cy   had  cast  up  on  the  side  of  the  hill.     Here 

€y  d'-fended    themselves    with  extreme  obslU 

.1  \    fur  fi\e  hours,    and   at  last  obliged  the 

>  give  it  over  with  Ioh. 

\traordioary  gallantry  of  the  Spaniards 

I  (ily  the  saving  of  the  Imperial  army; 

l^mard  having   all  this  while  resbted 

p   ircquent   charges  of    the    imperial Ists,  and 

me  the   weight   of  two-thirds  of  their  army, 

L4  no'    able  to  stand  any  longer ;  but  sending 

iiger  on  the  neck  of  another  to  Gustavuj 

r  more  foot,  ho,  Cuding  he  could  not 

fXJ  liia  point,  had  given  it  (.t\cT,  and  was  in  full 

toch  to  second  the  duke. 

But  now  it  was  too  late  ;  for  the  King  of  Hun- 

wy,  seeing  the  duke's  men,  as  it  were,  wavering, 

id  baviog  notice  of  Home's  wheeling  about  to 

eond  him,  falls  in  with  all  his  force  upon  his 

ink,  and  with  his  Hungarian  hussars  made  such 

Prions  charge,  that  the  Swedes  could  stand  no 

nger. 

The  rout  of  the  lofl  wing  was  so  much  the 

ore  uiihiipf)y,  as  it  happene<l  juj-t  upon  Gusta- 

iS    Homes  coming  up;    for  being  pushed   on 

th  the  enemy  at  their  heels,  they  were  driven 

fcn  their  own  friends,  who,  ha\ing  no  ground 

•md  give  them  way.  were  trodden  down 

iiwn  runaway  brethren,     lliis  brought 

I  un'i  tin;  utmost  confu.'ion.     The  Imperialists 

led    "  \'ietoria,"  and  fell  into  the  middle  of  the 

laiitry  with  a  terrible  slaughter. 

I  have  always  observed  it  is  fatal  to  upbraid  an 

d  «\[  crienced  officer  with  want  of  courage.     If 

-  Horn  bad  not  been  whct#d  with   the 

■  sof  Baron  d'OfTkirk.  and  some  of  the 

<i.  r  yineral  officers,    I  bclic\e  it  had  saved  the 

res  of  one  thousand  men ;  for,  when  all  wa.s 

luii  lost,  several  officers  advised  him  to  make  a 

•\  ith  such   regiments  as  he  had  yet  un- 

iiit  nothing  could  persuade  him  to  stir  a 

',  turning  his  flank  into  a  front,  he  so- 

.  ncmy  as  they  passed  by  him  tii  pursuit  of 

with  such  terrible  volleys  of  *mall  shot 

lifpi  the  livcB  of  abundance  of  their  meu. 

liiiperialists.  eager  in  the  pursuit,  left  him 

:i.  till  the  Spani&h  brigade  came  up  and 

tim:  these  he  bravely  repulsed  with  a 

{r  '   r,  and  after  them  a  body  of  dra- 

|0'  ng  laid  .it  on  everv'  siti'-,   and  most 

^■"  :<'d,  the  brave  old  genernl.  with  all 

ivire  nmde  prironerj.  (Nole  II.) 

^  had  a  terrible  lo.vs  here ;  for  alniosit 

■11  ibcir  infantry  were  kQIcd  or  token  prisoners. 


GuRtnvus  Home  refused  quarter  icverai  tiroes, 
and  still  those  that  attacked  him  were  cut  down 
by  his  men,  who  fought  like  furies,  and,  by  the 
osample  of  their  general,  behaved  themselves 
like  lionn.  Dut  at  last  these  poor  remains  of  a 
body  of  the  bravest  men  in  the  world  were  forced 
l«  submit.  I  have  heard  him  say  he  had  much 
rather  have  died  than  been  token,  but  that  he 
p'clded  in  compassion  to  so  many  brave  men  as 
were  about  him ;  for  notie  of  them  would  take 
quarter  till  he  gave  his  consent. 

I  had  the  worst  share  in  this  battle  that  ever  I 
had  in  uny  action  in  my  life,  and  that  was,  to  be 
posted  among  as  brave  a  body  of  horse  as  any  in 
Germany,  Bod  yet  not  to  be  able  to  succour  our  own 
men,  for  our  foot  were  cut  in  piooe»,  as  it  were, 
before  our  faces,  and  the  situation  of  the  ground 
was  such  that  we  could  not  fall  in.  All  tfint  we 
were  able  to  do  was  to  carry  off  about  two  thou- 
sand  of  the  foot,  who.  running  away  in  the  rout 
of  the  left  wing,  rallied  among  our  Mjuadrou, 
and  got  away  with  us. 

Thus  vif-  atood  till  we  saw  all  was  lost,  and 
then  made  the  best  retreat  wc  could  to  save  our- 
selves, several  regimenbi  having  never  charged 
nor  fired  a  shot ;  for  the  foot  had  so  embarrassed 
themselves  among  the  lines  and  works  of  the 
enemy,  and  in  the  vineyards  and  mountains, 
that  the  horse  were  rendered  absolutely  unser- 
viceable. 

lite  Rhinegrave  hod  made  such  expedition  to 
join  us.  that  lie  reached  within  three  miles  of  the 
place  of  action  thai  night,  and  he  uos  a  great 
safeguard  for  us  in  rallying  our  dispersed  men, 
who  else  had  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and 
in  checking  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

.\nd,  indeed,  had  but  any  considerable  body 
of  the  foot  made  an  orderly  retreat,  it  had  been 
very  probable  they  had  given  the  enemy  a  brush 
that  would  have  turned  the  scale  of  victory ;  for 
our  horse  being  whole,  and  in  a  manner  un- 
touched, the  enemy  found  such  a  check  in  the 
pursuit,  that  sixteen  hundred  of  their  forwardeit 
men,  following  too  eagerly,  fell  in  with  the  Khinc- 
gra\'e'8  advanced  troops  the  next  day,  and  were 
cut  io  pieces  without  mercy. 

This  gave  lis  some  satisfaction  for  the  loss,  but 
it  was  but  smaO  compared  to  the  ruin  of  that 
day.  NVc  lost  near  ei^ht  thousand  men  upon 
the  spot,  and  above  three  tlious<ind  priwners, 
all  our  cannon  and  baggage,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  colours.  I  thought  1  never  made  so  in- 
different  a  figure  in  my  life,  aiui  so  we  thought 
all,  to  come  away,  lose  our  itifantry.  our  general, 
and  our  honour,  and  not  so  much  as  fight  for  it. 

Duke  Bernard  was  utterly  disconsolate  for 
old  Gtjstavus  Home,  for  he  conclude*!  him  killed; 
he  tore  the  hair  from  his  head  lilic  a  madman, 
and,  telling  the  Rhinegrave  the  stot^  of  the 
council  of  war,  wuidd  reproach  himself  with  not 
taking  his  advice,  often  repeating  in  his  poaioa, 
"  'Tis  I  that  have  been  the  death  of  the  bravett 
general  in  Germany;"  would  call  himself  fool  and 
boy.  and  such  nnmcs,  for  not  listening  to  the 
rea'ions  of  un  old.  experi'-nt'cd  M;il<lier.  But  when 
ho  hciud  he  was  still  alive  in  the  enemy's   hands 

he  >'  ^  '• •-'<•■•■    •-"^'^  :ii..>;.,  H  himself  to  the  re- 

cri'  >incs»  of  the  war, 

lanr  '    ^lll^l   ihc  Imperial' 

I  ists  with  interest. 


t 


t  returned  to  pVimliffirt  nn  Mnin  aiW  this 
ution,  which  happened  the  17t>i  of  August,  1654 ; 
bot  the  ptogTcss  of  the  Impcrialisls  was  w  great 
th&t  there  was  no  ituying  tA  Pnsnkfott,  Th«' 
Chancellor  Oionstete  removed  to  Majjikbufj^^, 
Duke  Bernard  nnd  the  I.iindjjTftve  marcliCT!  into 
AJsatifli,  and  the  Imprrinlists  i-arriod  nil  hrforo 
them  for  the  remaitider  of  the  cBtnpaijfti :  they 
tMk  Philituhurgh  by  surpriw; ;  they  took  Anjrsi- 
buTK  by  fBtnine;  Spire  and  Treves  by  licgus, 
taking'  ihu  el<H?lor  priwiher. 

But  thii  »tiece«  61A  one  picee  *f  service  to 
the  Swrdcfi,  that  it  brotifrht  the  Frenich  into  the 
war  on  their  siHe,  for  the  Elector  *f  Treves  wan 
their  confederatft.  The  Fretifh  gaw  tlie  conduct 
9f  the  war  to  Duke  Bernard.  This,  thoui^h  the 
Duke  of  Baxony  feU  o?,  snd  ihug^ht  SKoinst  them, 
turned  the  »tale  so  much  in  their  favour,  that 
they  retfovCTod  their  Iotsps.  and  provtd  a  terror 
to  al^  OertnanT.  The  ftirther  account*  of  the 
war  I  refer  to  "the  hirtoriei  of  those  times,  which 
t  ttiavc  since  read  with  great  delisht, 

J  confess,  when  t  saw  the  proj^si  nf  the  Im- 
perfol  army  after  the  batlle  of  Nortingcn,  and  the 
Duke  of  Sniotiy  tnmliiff  hin  ■rnu  ngamst  ihem, 
I  thoM^ht  thetr  affairs  declining  ;  nod  giving  therti 
over  for  lo*t,  I  left  Frank  fort,  and  came  down  the 
Rhine  to  Cologne,  nnrl  from  thpHcr  into  HoUaodl. 

t  CMnc  to  the  Hia^fu*'  the  ^th  of  Mnrch.  1655, 
havlnit  ip«nt  ihtte  years  and  n  hnlf  in  Gennimy, 
tod  the  greatest  part  of  tt  in  the  Swedish  arm  jr. 

t  stayed  iotn«  time  in  Holland,  vHewing  the 
woflrferfui  power  of  &rt  which  !  obierved  in  the 
fortffieBtions  of  their  towns,  wnere  the  very  bas- 
tions ttsnd  OQ  bottomless  mor^Mes,  and  ycl  arc 
firm  as  any  in  the  world.  There  I  had  the  op- 
portunity of  seeine  the  Dutch  army,  and  their 
famous  general.  Pnnre  Maarlee, 

It  is  true  the  men  bcbaved  themselves  well 
enoQgh  in  artion,  when  tbvy  were  put  to  it ;  but 
the  prince's  way  of  benttng  his  enemies,  without 
ftgbfing,  was  >o  unlike  the  ffallantry  of  my  royal 
Jnrtructor,  that  it  bad  no  manner  of  relish  with 
tnc. 

Our  way  In  Germany  was  always  to  seek  out 
the  enemy  and  fi^hl  him ;  and,  pive  (he  Impe- 
riulfits  their  due,  they  were  seldom  hard  to  be 
found,  but  were  as  free  of  their  flesh  as  we  were. 

Whereas  Mnee  Maurice  would  lie  in  a  camp 
till  he  starved  half  bis  men.  If  by  lyini^  there  he 
eould  but  starve  two- 1  birds  of  his  enemy's;  so 
that  Indeed  the  war  in  Holland  had  more  of  fa- 
tSfues  and  hardships  in  It,  and  ours  had  more  of 
flehtiuK  itnd  blows :  hasty  marches,  lon^  and  un- 
wholesome eneatnpments.  winter  parties,  counter- 
marching, dodging,  anil  iatrmching,  were  the 
nercises  of  his  men,  and  oftentimes  killed  him 
mott  men  with  hunger,  cold,  and  diseases,  than 
he  eould  do  with  fightine. 

1*01  that  It  required  less  courog*,  but  rather 
tBore ;  for  a  soldier  had,  at  any  time,  rather  die 
In  the  field  by  a  musket  than  be  starved  with 
hungrr,  or  frozen  to  death  in  the  trenehM, 

Nor  do  1  think  I  Icwen  the  reputation  of  that 
(Teat  iieneral ;  for  it  is  most  certain  he  ruinetl 
the  Spnniardu  more  bv  spinning  the  war  thus  out 
In  length  than  he  could  pissJbTy  have  done  by  o 
swift  ennquert',  for  hnd  he,  CJustavus  like,  with 
t  toiTrDt  of  Tielory  dislodged  the  Spaniards  of 
■Jl  the  twelve  provinces  in  five  years,  wberaot  he 


wa»  forty  j'can  to*«<fcf  ■■**^^Bf."*' 
had  left  them  rkft  ai  m 
to  keep  bini  !n  onrtaf 
turn  of  thefr  powsir. 

VVbi^rcjU,  by  Uit  hs^  • 
he  sd  broke*  th«  serf  Itm 
tinrrhy,  bo  ah«siKa#r 
povenshed  them,  ^t  A 
guUhed  of  the  Aaam  I 
the  tnott  powetlbt  <»  I 
niitfon  In  the  world. 

The  prwiigTOus  t^apilvffev' 
at  in  ln*(n>«  the  *m»  j 
hpirit  of  the  natioik  v 
the  weiiUh  of  their  ^fw 
been  able  to  relrisifv  tL 

King  PhUip  havtof  ate 
sides  his  armada  for  Inrs 
him  three  hunrire'l  wkd  m 
and  four  tfullions  of  lite  I 
n  hereof,  by  Em  iir 
above  sixty  thnnsaiu! 
tend,  a  town  not  w«rth  a  Mail  \ 
binod  or  money  it  ins««  In  a 
and  whieh  at  Inst  he  ha4 
Prinee  Mniirice  thouftlit  ii 
of  defending  it  luiy  IrinnFf. 

However,  F  snr,  th^r  way  af  I 
land  did  not  refijfa  wllh  owiti' 
lay  «  long  time  befeic  A  Btfsrftil^ 
cans,  which  the  ^vmtibai 
I  thought  he  mignt  han  takeal 
Perhnpi  it  mi^hf   be  my  stis:;!^?! 
my  hero,  the  King  of  Sweden,  i 
ried  it  sword  in  hand  in  fmlf  Itel 

However  it  was,    I   did  oat  I 
latter  end  of  the  year,  T  c«m?  to' 
look  shipping  for  England.  «hen  !■ 
great  satisfaction  of  my  father  aaiif 

My  father  was  then  m  haali*,  I 
me  to  kiss  the  king-'s  band.     Rll 
plea<ied  to  receive  me  ^'ery  *el 
a  grent  many  very  obllgiQg^  tbinfi  I 
upon  my  account 

I  spent  my  time  ■nry  retired  titMt 
was  almost  wholly  in  the  eonntTy; 
so  much  different   firom  my  gwnw ' 
her?d  iil^er  a  warmer  tpori  Ibai)  I 
our  Welsh  mountains,  I  eon  Id  sot 
in  all  tho  Afeounts  from  Gerosay** 
'.hfng;s  went  on,     I  could  never  hsif  '' 
but  the  Germans  were  b«atea,  ji* ! ' 
wi«h  myself  there. 

But  when  an  account  came  «f  fbr I 
Sir  John  Bonnier,  the  SwedSah  reM^* 
and  of  the  constant  victories  btliadt'' 
SoKons,   I  could  no  iongcr  emiA 
told  my  father  this  life  was  yttj  i 
me ;  thM   I  last   my  time  beri, 
much  more  advantage  go  inta  i~ 
I  was  »ure  I  might  make  on'  I 
own  terms  ;  that.  youti|f  as  1  viK  1 1 
been  a  general  officer  by  this  timf, 
laid  down  my  eotnmissioii;  sfldif*^! 
give  me  Uave,  I  would  go  t»Ctrmffi 

My  father  wm  very  unwIDlsf  ti  ^' 
but,  seeing  me  uneasy,  told  me,  if  l"*' 
he  would  ob%c  me  to  >tiy  nalHsf^kJ 
than  the  BCKt  eprutf^,  nad  Iha  1 1  " 
coQseut. 
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Bowing  bq^^  to  look  very  oD' 
in  England,  and  mj  father  used 
t,  and  would  Mimetinm  tell  me 
■hould  have  no  nped  to  send 
fht  in  Germany. 

I  seemed  to  threaten  most  was 
My  father,  who  had  made  him- 
t  ai^^oments  on  both  sidpn,  used 
there  was  some  about  the  king, 
him  too  moch  a^inst  the  Soot», 
too  high. 

confeu  I  did  not  much  trouble 
le  cause;  but  all  my  fear  was 
ikU  out,  and  we  should  have  no 
1  often  reflected  since,  that  1 
own  better,  that  had  seen  how 
ng  provinces  of  Germany  were 
knost  miierable  condition  that 
y  in  tho  world  wns,  by  the 
ers,  and  the  calamities  of  war. 
«r  t  wds  to  blame,  yet  so  it  was, 
»)r  ot  the  new*  of  tli<<  king's 
and  nothing  could  have  witb- 
carin^  in  it ;  but  my  eagemeu 
I  by  an  express  the  king  sent  to 
m  it  his  ton  wa<)  in  England ; 
iving  ordered  me  to  carry  the 
waited  upon  hi.s  majesty  with 
'The  king  received  me  with  his 
Id  asked  me  If  I  was  willing  to 
the  Scots. 

Kras  ready  to  serve  him  against 
»ty  thought  fit  to  account  his 
>uld  esteem  it  an  honour  to 
lands.  Hereupon  his  majesty 
bission.  I  told  him  I  supposed 
e  much  time  for  raising  of  men ; 
ky  pleased  I  would  be  at  the 
as  mnny  gentlemen  as  I  could 
rve  his  majesty  as  volunteers. 
I  found  all  th<'  -^rf  ■"■^^t*  of 
l%ned  to  raise  u  <  ,  us 

est  of  the  horo-  ii  as 

I  in  their  several  counties,  and 
Sitmselves.  As  I  had  com. 
tit  of  horse  abroad,  it  looked  a 
with  a  single  troop  at  home ; 
the  thing  presently, 
t  be  a  Toluntcer  war,"  said  the 
lihem  gentry  hare  sent  me  an 
four  hundred  horse  they  have 

old  bis  majesty  I  was  glad  to 
ircre  so  forward  to  serve  him  ; 
jesty's  orders  to  be  at  York  by 
^  I  relumed  to  my  father, 
very  glad  I  had  not  taken  a 
know  not  from  what  kind  of 
Ha  the  western  and  northern 
imen  of  our  side  wei  e  not  very 
vice  ;  their  loyalty  to  the  king 
'times  made  it  appear  it  was 
lection  t«  his  majesty's  interest 
tho  cause ;  but  this,  however, 
ir  me,  when  I  came  home:,  to 
I  of  quality  to  serve  with  inc ; 
i  ciyWlf  to  his  majesty  only  as 
eipit  ire&tlermen.  and  about 
tooD,  weU  mounted  and  armed. 
B,  these  were  enough,  for  this 


expedition  ended  in  an  accommodation  with  the 
Soots ;  and  they  not  adranetng  so  much  aa  to 
their  own  borders,  we  never  came  to  any  action ; 
but  the  armies  lav  in  the  counties  of  Northum- 
berland and  Durham,  eat  up  the  country,  and 
spent  the  king  a  vast  sum  of  money  ;  and  so  this 
tviir  ended,  a  pacification  was  made,  and  botb 
sides  returned. 

But,  indeed,  I  never  saw  such  a  despicable  ap. 
pearance  of  men  in  arms  to  begin  a  war  b  my 
life :  whether  it  was  that  I  hod  seen  so  many 
braver  armies  abroad  that  prejudiced  me  against 
them,  or  iH^*  <<  "-""Mv  was  so,  for  to  me  they 
seemed  litt  in  a  rabble  met  together  to 

dovour,rati;'    '  lit  for  their  king  and  coontrj'. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  great  appearance  of  gen- 
tlemen, and  those  of  extraordinary  quality ;  hut 
their  garb,  their  equipages,  asd  their  mien,  did 
not  look  like  war ;  their  troops  were  filled  with 
footmen  and  servants,  and  wretehedly  nrmcd,God 
wot! 

I  believe  I  might  say,  without  vanity,  one  re^ 
roent  of  Finland  horse  would  have  mode  sport  at 
beating  them  all.  There  were  such  crowds  of 
panono,  for  this  was  a  churcb  war  in  particular, 
that  the  camp  and  court  was  Ml  of  tnem ;  and 
the  king  was  so  eternally  besieged  with  derg}-- 
men  of  one  sort  or  another,  that  it  gave  offence 
to  the  chief  of  the  nobility. 

As  was  the  appearance,  so  was  the  service ; 
the  army  marched  to  the  borders,  and  the  head> 
quarters  was  at  Berwick-upon-'IVeed ;  but  the 
Scots  never  appeared,  no,  iM>t  so  much  as  their 
scouts ;  whereupon  the  king  called  a  coondl  of 
war,  and  there  it  was  resolved  to  send  the  Earl 
of  Holland,  with  a  party  of  horse,  into  Scotland, 
to  learn  some  news  ofthe  enemy  ;  and,  tnily,  the 
first  news  he  brotight  os  was,  that,  flndbig  their 
army  encamped  about  Coldlngham,  iif^een  milea 
from  Berwick,  as  soon  aa  he  appeared  the  Soota 
drew  out  a  party  to  charge  mm ;  upon  which 
most  of  his  men  baited — I  do  not  say  run  away, 
but  it  was  next  to  it ;  for  they  could  not  be  ner- 
suaded  to  fire  their  pieces,  and  wheel  off  like 
soldiers,  but  retreated  in  such  a  didordorly  and 
shameful  manner,  that  had  the  enemy  had  cither 
the  courage  or  conduct  to  have  followe<l  them, 
it  must  have  certainly  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the 
whole  party. 

1  confess,  when  I  Kent  into  arms  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  war,  I  never  troubled  myself  to  ex- 
amine sides ;  I  was  as  glad  to  hear  the  drums 
beat  for  soldiers  as  if  I  hod  been  a  mere  Swiss, 
who  cares  not  which  side  gels  the  better,  pro- 
vided h" "i— '  HI-  '••{y.     I  went  as  eagerly  and 

blind  I  i<u  as  the  meanest  wretch 

that  I,  riny  i  nor  bad  I  the  least 

compaMkiuiiiiio  thought  for  the  miseries  of  my  IUL> 
tive  country  till  after  the  fight  at  Ldgehill. 

I  had  known  as  much,  and  perhaps  more  thaa 
most  in  tho  army,  what  It  was  to  have  an  enemy 
ranging  in  the  bowels  of  a  kingdom :  t  had  seen 
the  most  fiourtshing  provinces  of  Germany  re- 
duced  to  perfect  dest-rts,  and  the  voracious  Cra- 
buts,  with  inhuman  barbaritv,  quenching  the  firei 
ofthe  plundered  villages  with  the  blood  of  tbe 
inhabitants.  'Vl'bether  this  had  hardaned  mo 
against  the  natural  tenderness  which  I  afterwards 
found  return  upon  me  or  not,  I  cannot  tcU,  but  I 
reflected  upon  myself  afterwards  with  a  great  deal 


a*: 


of  trouble  for  the  unconcemednoss  of  my  temper 
at  the  approaching  ruin  of  my  native  country.  • 

I  was  in  the  first  artny  at  York,  a*  1  hiivo  al- 
ready noted,  and  I  must  confess  had  the  least  di- 
version there  that  ever  I  fouod  in  an  army  in  my 
lifo :  for  whrn  I  was  in  Germany  with  the  King 
of  Swed<?n,  we  used  to  we  Uic  king  with  the 
gcnerjil  officers  every  morning  on  horseback  view- 
ing his  men,  his  artillery,  his  horses,  and  always 
something  going  forward. 

Here  we  saw  nothing  but  bishops,  courtiers, 
and  clergymen,  as  busy  as  if  the  dircctioa  of  ihc 
war  had  been  In  them;  the  king  was  seldom 
Men  among  us,  and  never  without  ion>o  of  them 
•bout  him. 

Those  few  of  us  that  had  seen  the  wars  abroad, 
and  would  have  made  a  short  end  of  this  cam- 
paign for  him,  began  to  be  very  uneasy,  and  par. 
ticularly  a  certain  nobleman  look  the  freedom  to 
teU  the  king  that  the  clergy  would  certainly  ruin 
tho  expedition.  The  case  was  this — he  would 
have  had  the  king  to  have  inunediatcly  marched 
into  Scotland,  and  put  the  matter  to  the  trial  of 
a  battle,  and  he  urged  it  every  day ;  and  the  king, 
finding  his  reasons  \ery  good,  would  often  be  of 
his  opinion,  bat  next  morning  would  b«  quite 
different. 

This  nobleman  was  a  man  of  good  conduct  and 
of  unquestioned  courage,  and  afterwards  lost  his 
life  ibr  the  king.  Ho  saw  we  had  an  army  of 
young,  stout  fellows,  numerous  enough,  and 
though  they  had  not  yet  seen  much  service,  he 
was  for  bringing  them  to  action,  that  the  Scots 
might  not  have  time  to  strengthen  themselves, 
nor  they  have  time,  by  idleneu  and  sotting  ( the 
bane  of  soldiers)  to  moke  themselves  unSt  for 
anything. 

I  was  one  morning  in  company  with  my  lord, 
and  as  he  was  a  warm  man,  and  eager  in  his  dis- 
course, ho  said,  "  Pox  of  these  priests— it  is  for 
them  the  king  has  raised  this  army,  and  put  his 
friends  to  a  vast  rhargc ;  and  now  we  arc  come, 
they  will  not  let  us  fight." 

But  I  was  afterwards  convinced  the  clergy  saw 
further  into  the  matter  than  we  did ;  they  saw  the 
Scots  had  a  better  army  than  we  had,  bold  and 
ready,  commanded  by  brave  officers :  and  they 
foresaw  that  if  we  fought  we  should  bo  beaten, 
and  if  beaten  (hey  were  undone.  And  it  was 
very  true  we  had  all  been  ruined  if  we  had  ea- 
gnscd.     (A'o/el2.) 

It  is  true,  when  we  came  to  the  pacification 
which  followed,  I  confess  I  wns  of  the  same  mitid 
my  lord  had  been  of,  for  wc  had  better  have 
fought,  and  been  beaten,  than  have  made  so  ills- 
honourable  a  treaty  without  striking  a  stroke. 
This  pacification  seems  to  me  to  have  Idid  the 
acbeme  of  all  the  blood  and  confusion  which  fol- 
lowed in  the  ciril  war;  for  whatever  the  king  and 
his  frtends  might  pretend  to  do  by  talking  big, 
the  Scots  saw  he  was  to  be  bidlied  into  anything, 
and  that  when  it  came  to  tho  push  the  courtiers 
never  cored  to  bring  it  to  blows. 

I  \i&\e  little  or  nothing  to  say  as  to  action  in 
this  mock  expedition.  The  king  was  persuaded 
at  UtAt  to  march  to  Berwick,  and,  as  I  have  said 
already,  a  party  of  horse  went  out  to  learn  news 
of  the  Scots,  and  as  soon  as  they  saw  them  ran 
aniiy  bravely. 

This  made  the  Scots  so  insolent,  that  whcrean 
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before  they  lay  encamped  behind  a  river,  ni 
never  showed  thcuuelvci,  in  a  sort  of  nodM 
deference  to  their  king,  which  waa  the  prcteace 
of  not  being  aggressors  or  invaders,  only  anaine 
in  their  own  defence ;  now,  having  been  tavidtJ 
by  the  English  troops  entering  SootlamL  ihrr 
had  what  ihey  wanted  ;  and  to  »how  it  was  not 
fear  that  restrained  them  before,  but  polic;.  now 
they  came  up  in  parlies  to  our  very  gates,  brau 
iog  and  facing  us  every  day. 

I  hod,  with  more  cariosity  than 
myself  08  a  volunteer  at  the  h«>ad 

parties  of  horse  under  my  Lord  

they  went  out  to  dLwover  the  enemy  ;  they  w**, 
they  said,  to  see  what  the  Scots  were  doing. 

Wo  had  not  marched  far,  but  our  scouts  brouglit 
word  they  had  discovered  some  bone,  but  couU 
not  come  up  to  them  because  a  river  parted  tlicm. 
At  the  heels  of  these  came  another  party  <dta 
men  upon  the  spur  to  us,  and  said  the  enemy  nt 
behind,  which  might  be  true  for  aught  wc  kueti, 
but  they  were  so  far  behind  tliat  nobody  oocM 
sec  them,  and  yet  the  country  was  plain  and  ifn 
for  above  a  mile  before  us. 

Hereupon  we  made  a  halt,  and  indeed  I  ■■ 
afraid  it  would  have  been  a  strange  «ort  of  shall, 
for  our  men  began  \o  look  one  upon  aoottitf.M 
they  always  do  when  they  are  going  to ' 
and  when  the  scouts  came  galloping  in,  t' 
were  in  such  disorder,  that,  had  but  one 
broke  awoy,  I  am  satisfied  they  had  all  nm  fijri. 

I  found  my  Lord  Holland  did  not  porceifc  il. 
but  after  the  first  surprise  was  a  little  orer,  luM 
my  lord  what  1  had  observed,  and  that  nii*w  ' 
HO mc  course  was  immediately  t;<  i 
all  run  at  the  first  sight  of  the  > 
he  woa  much  concerned  at  it,  auU  uck'I'j  '>•'  '"^ 
suit  what  course  to  take  to  prevent  it. 

I  confess  it  is  a  hard  question  how  to  Mk 
men  stand  and  face  an  enemy  when  fear  hss  p»- 
scssed  their  minds  with  on  inclination  to  nu 
away ;  but  I  will  give  that  honour  to  the  nwasiT 
of  that  nobleman,  who,  though  his  experieon^ 
matters  of  war  waa  small,  having  never  bcw  b 
much  service,  yet  his  courage  mode  aainid'  if 
it ;  for  I  daic  say  he  would  not  have  tunird  Iw 
horse  from  an  army  of  enemies,  nor  ha<e  «««* 
his  life  at  the  price  of  running  away  for  it 

My  lord  soon  saw  as  well  as  I  the  i' 
men  were  in  after  I  had  given  him  a  ! 
and  to  encourage  them  rode  through  ti 
spoke  cheerfully  to  them,  and   used  whit 
nients  ho  thought  proper  to  settle  their 

I  remembered  a  saying  which  I  had 
Marsha!  Guslavus   Home   spoak  in  G«i 
"  If  you  find  your  men  fiJter,  or  in  doubt, 
suffer  them  to  halt,  but   keep  tbi-ni  »(1>* 
for  while  they  arc  going  forward  It  liK}*  "f 
their  coutagi!." 

As  soon  oi  I  could  ^et  an  opportuoit)'  t^' 
io  him,  I  gave  him  this  ns  my  opinion. 
is  very  well,"  says  my  lord ;  "  but  I  «i« 
to  post  them  so  that  they  cannot  ruu 
would  ;  and  if  they  stand  but  once  t*  to 
enemy,  1  do  not  fear  them  afterwarils." 

While  wc  were  discoursing  thitf,  '"'™ 
brought  that  several  parties  of  the  eaemj ' 
seen   on   the   further  side  of  the  rivw; 
which  my  lord  gave  the  word  to  march, 
we  were  marching  on  my  lord  calls  out » 
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nant  who  hod  been  an  old  soldier,  with  only  five 
troopers  in  whom  he  put  roost  confidence,  luid 
having  given  him  his  1«»son,  he  sends  him  atvuy  :  | 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  one  of  the  five  troopers, 
comes  back  g^alloping  and  halloniiig,  and  tells  us 
hi8  lieutenant  had  with  his  gmnll  party  beaten  n, 
party  of  twenty  of  the  enemy's  horse  over  the 
river,  and  had  secured  the  pass,  and  desired  my 
lord  would  march  up  to  him  immi-diately.  i 

It  is  strange  that  men's  spirits  should  be  sub. ' 
ject  to  such  sudden  changes,  and  capable  of  so! 
much  alteration  from  shadows  of  things.  They, 
were  for  running  before  they  saw  the  enemy  ;  1 
now  they  were  in  haiSte  to  be  letl  on,  but  in  raw 
men  we  are  obliged  to  bear  with  anything,  for 
the  disorder  in  both  was  intolerable. 

The  storj-  was  a  premeditated  sham,  and  not  n 
trord  of  truth  in  it,  invented  to  raise  their  spirits, 
and  cheat  them  out  of  their  cowardly,  phleg- 
matic apprehensions,  and  my  lord  had  his  end  in 
k,  for  they  were  all  on  Are  to  fall  nn  ;  and  I  am 
uoded  had  they  been  led  immediately  iato  a 
le  b<^un  to  their  hands,  they  would  have 

about  them  like  furies,  for  there  is  nothing 

,  like  victory  to  flush  a  young  soldier.  Thus, 
while  the  humour  was  ivigh,  and  the  fermentation 
Luted,  away  we  marched ;  and  positing  one  of 
Ihelf  great  commons,  which  they  call  moors,  we 
came  to  the  river,  as  he  e^led  it,  where  our 
lieutenant  was  postrd  with  his  four  men.  It  was 
a  little  brook,  fnrd;ihle  with  ease  ;  and,  leaving  a. 
guard  at  the  |ia.ss,  we  advanced  to  the  top  of  a 
mall  ascent,  from  whence  we  had  n  fair  view  of  | 
the  Scotch  anny  as  they  lay  behind  another  i 
river  larger  than  the  former.  | 

Our  men  were  posted  well  enough  behind  a  I 
mall  enclosure,  tvith  a  narrow  lone  in  their' 
fcont,  and  my  lord  had  caused  his  dragoons  to  be  1 
placed  in  the  front  to  line  the  hedges ;  and  in 
iMs  posture  he  stood  viewing  the  enemy  at  a  | 
distance.  The  ScoUi.  who  had  some  intelligence 
tf  our  coming,  drew  out  three  small  parties,  and 
leat  them  by  different  ways  to  observe  our 
;  and,  forming  a  fourth  party,  which  1 
to  be  about  six  hundred  horse,  advanced 
top  of  the  plain,  and  drew  up  to  face  us, 
it  never  olTorcd  to  attack  ui. 
One  of  the  small  parties,  making  about  a  hun- 
dred Dni-n,  one  third  foot,  passes  upon  our  flank  i 
in  view,  but  out  of  reach,  and  as  they  marched 
•biuti'd  at  us,  which  our  men,  better  plea-sed 
"iih  ihni  work  than  with  fighting,  readily  enough 
Bn»werci.l.  and  would  fain  have  fired  at  them  for 
'I'*  pleasurt!  of  making  a  noise,  for  they  were  too 
*' off  to  hit  them. 

I  observed  that  these  parties  had  always  some 
'''0'  *ith  them,  and  yet,  if  the  horue  galloped  or 
pwt'hcd  on  ever  so  forward,  the  foot  were  as  for- 
••rd  as  they,  which  was  un  extraordinary  ad- 
v»ntap.. 

Gi4stav«5  Adulplius,  that  king  of  soldiers,  was 

J*^    firrf  ttvat    I  ha\e  ever  observed  found  the 

■  of  mixing  small  bodies  of  musketeers 

horse;  luid  htid  he  had  such  nimble 

:  hIIows  as  those,   bo  would  have  prized 

above  all  the  rest  of  his  men.     These  were 

they  called  Highlanders :   they  would  run 

'*X>t  with  their  arm*i  and  nil  their  accoutre- 

-  ^Is,  keep  very  good  order  too,  and  keep  pace 

*•■»  the  liorse,  let  them  go  at  what  rate  they 


would.  When  I  saw  the  foot  thus  interlined 
among  the  horse,  together  with  their  way  of  or- 
dering (lying  parties,  it  presently  occurred  to  my 
mind  that  here  were  some  of  our  old  Scots,  come 
home  out  of  Germany,  that  hud  the  ordering  of 
matters,  and,  if  so,  1  knew  wc  were  not  a  match 
for  them. 

Thus  we  stood  facing  the  enemy  till  oar  scouts 
brought  us  word  the  w-nole  Scotch  army  was  in 
motion,  and  in  full  march  to  attack  us;  and 
though  it  WiTs  not  true,  for  the  fcnr  of  our  men 
doubled  every  object,  yet  it  was  thought  con- 
venient to  moke  our  retreat.  The  whole  matter 
was,  that  the  scouts  having  informed  ihcm  what 
they  could  of  our  strength,  the  six  hundred  were 
ordered  to  marolt  towards  us,  and  three  regiments 
!  of  foot  were  drawn  out  to  support  the  horse. 

I  know  not  whether  they  would  hni'c  ventured 
to  attack  us,  at  least  before  their  foot  had  cume 
up,  but  whether  they  would  hove  put  it  lo  the 
hazard  or  not,  we  were  resolved  not  to  hazard 
the  trial,  so  wo  drew  down  to  the  pass  ;  and  as 
retreating  looks  something  like  running  away, 
especially  when  an  enemy  is  at  hand,  our  men 
h.id  much  ndo  to  moke  their  retreat  pass  for  it 
march,  and  not  a  flight ;  and,  by  their  olten  look- 
ing behind  them,  an} body  mipht  know  what  they 
Would  have  done  if  they  had  been  pressed. 

I  confess  I  WAS  heartily  ashamed  when  the 
Scots,  coming  up  to  the  place  where  we  had 
been  posted,  stood  and  shouted  at  us.  I  would 
have  persuaded  ray  lord  to  have  charged  them, 
and  he  would  have  done  it  with  nil  his  heart,  but 
he  saw  it  WHS  not  practicable;  so  we  stood  at  gazu 
with  them  oljove  two  hours,  by  which  time  their 
foot  were  come  up  to  them,  and  yet  they  did  not 
offer  to  attack  us. 

Never  was  I  so  ashamed  of  myself.  Wc  were 
all  dispirited  The  8i>otch  gentlemen  would 
conic  out  siingly  within  shot  of  our  post,  which, 
in  time  of  war,  is  always  ncconnted  a  challenge 
to  any  single  gentleman  to  come  out  and  eichangc 
n  pistol  with  them,  and  nobody  would  stir.  At 
last  our  old  lieutenant  rides  out  to  meet  a  Scotch- 
man thot  came  pickccring  on  his  quarter. 

This  lieutenant  was  a  brave  and  a  strong  fellow, 
had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
though  he  was  not  of  any  qualitj,  only  a  mere 
soldier,  had  his  preformeni  for  his  conduct.  He 
gallops  bravely  up  to  his  adveffiary.  and,  ex- 
chaniiing  their  pistols,  the  lieutenant's  horse 
li.i|ip«ned  to  be  killed.  The  Scotchman  very 
generously  ilijiniounts,eogages  him  with  his  sword, 
fairly  masters  him,  and  curries  him  atvay  prisoner. 
I  think  this  horse  was  all  the  blood  that  was  shed 
io  this  war. 

Lieutenant  English  (for  that  was  his  name),  as 
he  was  a  very  stout  old  soldier,  the  <li8graco  of  it 
broke  his  heart.  The  Scotchm-in,  indeed,  used 
him  very  generously,  for  he  treated  him  in  the 
camp  very  courteously,  gave  him  another  horse, 
and  set  him  at  liberty ;  yet  the  man  kid  it  so  to 
heart  that  he  never  would  appear  again  in  the 
army,  but  went  home  to  his  own  country  and 
died. 

1  had  enough  of  party-making,  and  was  quite 
sick  with  indignation  at  the  cowardice  of  the 
men,  and  my  lord  was  in  as  great  a  fright  as  I,  but 
there  was  no  remedy  ;  wc  durst  not  turn  about 
io  retreat,  for  we  should  have  been  in  inch  ton- 


I 

I 


I 
I 

I 
I 
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fuiion  that  tbo  enemjr  mutt  have  discovered  it ; 
so  roy  lord  resolved  to  keep  the  post,  if  possible, 
and  tenii  to  the  king  for  some  foot. 

Then  wiT«  our  men  ready  to  fight  with  one 
.iDtjihiT  who  should  be  the  metaeniicr,  nnd  at 
I  ist  when  II  liuutenimi  with  twenty  dragoons  wai 
ilijipatcln.'d,  he  told  him  afterwards  he  found  him- 
self a  hundred  tirong  C>eroro  ho  had  got  a  mile 
from  the  place. 

In  short,  as  soon  aa  ever  the  day  declined,  and 
the  dusk  of  the  evening  began  to  shelter  the 
deaigijt  of  the  men,  they  dropped  away  from  u* 
ooe  by  one,  and  at  last  in  such  numbers,  that  if 
wc  had  stayed  till  the  morning,  we  should  not 
have  had  fifty  men  left  out  of  twelve  hundred 
horse  and  dra^-oons. 

When  I  saw  how  it  was,  consulting;  with  some 
of  the  officers,  we  all  went  to  my  Lord  Holland, 
and  pressed  him  to  retreat  before  the  enemy 
should  discern  the  flight  of  our  men  ;  so  he  drew 
us  ofT,  and  mtg  came  to  the  camp  next  morning  in  { 
the  most  shameful  condition  ever  poor  men  could 
da.  f>nd  this  was  the  end  of  tho  worst  expedition 
ever  I  made. 

To  fight  and  be  beaten  is  a  casualty  common 
to  a  soldier,  and  [  have  since  had  enough  of  it; 
'  ut  to  run  away  at  the  sight  of  an  enemy,  and 
neither  strike  nor  be  stricken,  is  the  very  shame  of 
the  profes<'ion,  and  no  man  that  has  done  it  ought 
to  show  his  face  again  in  the  field,  unless  disad. 
vantages  of  pi. u-e  or  number  make  It  tolerable, 
neither  of  which  was  our  cose. 

My  Lord  Holland  made  another  march  a  few 
days  after,  in  hopes  to  retrieve  this  miscarriage; 
but  I  h)id  enough  of  it,  so  I  kept  in  my  quurti-rs; 
and  though  his  men  did  not  desert  him  .11  before, 
they  did  not  think  fit  to  fi^ht,  and  came  off  with 
but  little  more  honour  than  they  did  before. 

There  was  no  need  to  go  out  to  seek  the  enemy 
after  this,  for  they  come,  as  I  have  said,  and 
pitched  in  sight  of  us,  and  their  parties  came  up 
every  day  to  the  very  outworks  of  Berwick,  but 
nobody  eared  lo  meddle  with  them  ;  nnd  in  this 
posture  things  stood  when  the  pacification  was 
agreed  on  by  both  portifs,  which,  like  a  short 
truce,  only  gave  both  sides  breath  to  prepare  for 
a  new  war,  more  ridiculously  managed  than  the 
fbrmer. 

When  the  treaty  was  so  near  a  <-orirIusion  that 
conversation  w&s  admitted  on  both  sides,  I  went 
over  to  the  Scntch  camp  to  sa'isfy  my  curiosliy, 
U  did  many  of  nur  Eny:lish  officers. 

I  confess  the  soldiers  made  a  very  uncouth 
figure,  esppfially  tl'e  Hiehlanders;  the  oddnes* 
and  barbarity  of  their  garb  and  arms  seemed  to 
have  somi'thing  In  them  remarkable. 

They  were  generally  lalf,  robiwt  fellows;  thi-ir 
iwords  were  extiavagintly,  and  I  think  inslgni* 
flcantly  broad,  and  they  carri<  d  jrreat  wi  oden 
tarnts,  large  enough  to  covrr  the  upp^T  part  of 
their  bodies ;  their  dresi  uas  as  antique  as  the 
rest — a  cap  on  their  heads,  cal.ed  hy  them  a 
bonnet,  long  hanging  sleeves  behind,  and  their 
doublet,  breeches,  and  sto<;king8  of  .-i  stutT  tht-y 
called  plaid,  striped  across  red  and  ycllcw,  with 
short  cloaks  of  the  same.  These  fellows  looked, 
when  drawn  out,  like  a  rrgiment  of  merry  An- 
drews ready  for  Borlhlomew  fair. 

They  ore  in  companies  all  of  a  name,  and  thew- 
fsre  call  one  another  only  by  their  Christian  names, 


as  Jemmy,  Jockey,  Sawny,  and  the  Ekt  i  1 
scorn  to  be  commanded  hot  by  '^^^•'^ 
clan  or  family.  They  are  ull  gc 
■•nough  to  be  kings.     The  mi  a 
them  is  as  tetiaeious  of  his  • 
nobleman   in  the  country,   mi . 
and  cut  one  another's  ttiraal*  (or  ittr;  'rijii 
iiffrnnt  I 

But  to  their  own  clans  ur  lairds  (hfrsKtal 
wiliingpst  and  most  obedient  f<^iluws  ui  bitSB.[ 
Give  them  their  due,  were  their  skill  ia  fi« 
and  discipline  proportioned  to  their  coanfikl 
would  make  the  bravest  soldiers  b  the  irarll.^ 

They  are  large  bodies,  and  prodigtooaiyi 
and  two  qualities  tbey  have  above  othen 
h.irdy  to  endure  hunger,  cold,  and  I 
wonderfully  swi^  of  foot.  The  Uttef  if  1 
advantage  in  the  field,  that  i  know  nootlk«l|j 
ibr  if  they  conquer,  no  enemy  can  cicdpe  (kHtl 
and  if  they  run.  even  the  horse  can  hariiij  1 
take  them.  These  were  some  of  thos* 
I  have  obaerred  before,  w«nt  out  ia 
tlieir  horse. 

There  were  three  or  four  thrnisand  eft 
the   Scotch   army,   armed  only  with 
targets;  nnd  in  their  belts  sume  o(  tknal 
pistol,  but  no  musketa  at  that  time  anMa(( 

But  there  were  also  a  gre.it  m»iiy  n^<i 
disciplined  men,  who,  by  the  rarrymj  4i 
arms,   looked  as  if  tbey  understood  thsC| 
ncss,  and,  by  their  feces,  thai  they  doTM  1 
enemy. 

I  had  not  been  half  an  hour  in  their  1 
I  the  ceremony  of  giving  our  munca, 
their  nut'guards  and  miin  guard,  wax 
w.is  saluted  by  several  of  my  ai^usin 
in  particular,  by  one  who  !■■'  '•■■■   ^'■•iifci 
teers  at  the  taking  the  C'.i 
which  I  have  ^iven  an  »/■< 
witit  all  the  respect  they  1 
account  of  old  nfToirs,  gjiii 


*ergeint  waited  upon  roe  whenet'.T  I  |.i'=*t| 
go  abroad. 

I  continued  twelv"    -•    r^. .-•""-.   .1.. 
them   till    the    pacif 
they  were  ordered  10  n. 
very  respectfully  of  the   king,   but   i   h> 
•-xasperated  to   th«'    last   •l»»cT»»e   »<    A 
Laud  and  the  V-    ']■''' 
to  impose  the  1 
imd  thcv  alwuy?  k^.,. 
of  our  soldiers  tuid  ■<■ 
discourse  about   the 
ihewiiri  but  I  could  nut  but  be 
they  sn  d  of  oiir  men  wn«  tnn* ;  i. 
ci-  ved  they  had  a       ' 
■imon;:  us,  both  of  « I 

sort  of  people  we  tvtik  ...»;  „,..  ^v...«  - 
t>  ey  wore  mighty  des.rons  of  comiag  la 
with  us. 

I  had  an  invitation  from  their  $tatni> 
declined  h.  lost  I  should  eiv»»  offofir«.    I 
they    accepted    the    ■        ' 
likely  to  hold,   and  \' 
keep  their   forces   !•'■ 
iigreement.     'I°heir  c  wm  fuD  li 

officers,  men  of  maer       _ .         .«  toil 
and  all  men  who  kiww  anything  of  *• 
good  officers  make  a  good  annv. 

Things  being  thus  haddW  am  (ht 


came  back  to  York,  where  the  array  scporaUid. 
and  the  Scot*  weot  home  to  inoreaso  (heirs ;  for 
I  eacfly  foresair  that  peace  was  the  furtheU  thing 
from  their  thotjghtt. 

The  next  year  the  flame  broke  out  agaio :  the 
kin^  drew  hi<  forces  down  into  the  north  as  before, 
and  expreasea  were  tent  to  nil  the  gentlemen  that 
bad  commanda  to  be  at  the  place  by  the  loth  of 
July.  As  I  had  iu;ceptcii  of  no  command  in  the 
army,  so  I  had  no  inclination  at  all  to  go;  fur  I 
foresaw  there  would  be  nothisg  but  dis^ace  at- 
tend it. 

My  father,  observing  such  on  altemtion  in  my 
asual  forwardness,  asked  me  one  day  what  was 
the  matter  that  I,  who  used  to  be  so  forward  to 
|0  into  the  anny,  and  9o  eager  to  run  abroad  to 
SghU  now  showed  no  inclination  to  appear  when 
the  service  of  the  king  and  country  called  mo 
to  it. 

I  replied,  1  had  as  much  zeal  an  ever  for  the 
king's  scrvici.',  and  for  the  country  too  ;  but  \w 
soldier  could  not  abide  to  be  beaten :  and 
from  thence  a  little  more  inquisitive.  I  told 
e  observations  I  had  made  in  the  Scotch 
and  the  people  1  bad  conversed  with  there ; 
added,  "  Sir,  assure  yourself,  if  the  king 
Rght  them,  he  will  be  beaten :  and  I  do 
to  engage  when  my  judgment  tells  me 
hand  1  shall  be  worsted." 
d  OS  I  hod  foreseen  it  came  to  pass ;  for  the 
I,  resolving  to  proceed,  never  stood  upon 
the  c4;remony  of  aggression  as  before,  but.  on  the 
iKHh  of  August,  they  entered  England  with  their 
•rmv. 

however,  as  my  father  desired,  I  went  to  the 
kiof's  army,  which  was  theaat  York,but  hod  oot 
tot  altogether,  the  kin;  himself  being  at  London ; 
i»n  nptin  this  news  takes  post  ibr  the  army,  and 
■1  part  of  his  forces,  he  posted  Lord 
id  .Sir  Jacob  Astley,  with  8  brigade  of 
'  linrsc,  at  Newborn,  upon  the  river 
1m»  iScotsfrom  pii^tsing  that  river, 
iiild  have  passed  the  'Ijne  without 
^htiiig ;  but  to  let  \ii  see  that  they  were  able  to 
rc«  their  paiMige,  they  fell  upon  this  body  of 
'tbon,  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  of 
the  place,  drove  them  from  the  poat,  took  their 
baggage  and  two  pieces  of  cannon,  with  some 
priioners. 

Sir  Jacob    Astley   made  what  resistance  he 

uld  ;  but  the  .Scots  charged  with  so  much  fury. 

Sir  Jacob  being  overpowered,  he  was  soon 

into  confusion.   Immediately  the  Scots  made 

Ives  masters  of  Newcastle,  and  the  next 

of   Durham,   and  laid   those  two  counties 

rintoler.ible  contributions.     (A't>/e  13.) 

Now  was  the  king  absolutely  ruined;  for  among 

•^  own  people  the  <liscontents  before  were  so 

oin,  that,  had  the  olergv  had  any  forecast,  they 

^ould  never  have  embroiled  him  with  the  Scots 

Ull  he  had  fully  brought  matters  to  an  undcr- 

andiiig  at  home:  but  the  case  was  thus: — 

The  king,  hy  the  good  management  of  Bishop 

uxon,    his  treasurer,    ha<l   a   million   of    ready 

ioney  in  his  treasurj-,  and,  upon  that  account 

ving  no  need  of  a  parliament,   had  not  called 

e  lu  twelve  years,  and  perhaps  hod  never  called 

%tiother,  if  he  had  not,  by  this  unhappy  drcum- 

•taoee,  b«en  reduced  to  an  extremii  v :    for  now 

*lle  tbov*  money  was  spent  in  two  foolish  cxpe- 


ditions,  and  his  army  appeared  in  a  condition  not 
fit  to  engage  the  Scola.  The  detachment  under 
Sir  Jacob  Astley,  which  were  of  the  flower  of  hl% 
men,  had  been  routMl  at  Newborn,  and  the  enemy 
hod  possessiou  of  two  ealirc  counties. 

Archbishop  Lajd  wus  universally  bluraed  for 
prompting  the  king  to  provoke  the  Scots,  ahead* 
strong  nation,  and  zealous  for  their  own  way 
of  worship;  and  Laud  himielf  found  too  late 
the  consequences  of  it,  both  to  the  whole  cause 
end  to  himself;  far  the  Scots,  whose  native 
temper  is  not  easy  to  forget  an  injur)',  pursued 
him,  by  their  party  in  England,  and  never  gave  it 
over  till  thoy  laid  his  bead  on  the  bloc^k. 

The  ruined  country  now  clamoured  in  his  ma- 
jest/s  ears  with  daily  petitions,  and  the  gentry  of 
other  neiji^hbouring  counties  cried  out  tor  peace 
and  a  parliament.  The  king,  embarrassed  with 
these  dilficultios,  and  quite  empty  of  money,  calls 
a  great  council  of  the  nobility  at  York,  and  de- 
mund^t  their  advice,  which  any  one  could  have 
told  hini  before  would  be  to  call  a  porUoroent. 

I  cannot,  without  regret,  look  back  upon  the 
misfortune  of  the  king,  who,  as  he  was  one  of 
tne  best  princes  in  hiB  personal  conduct,  hod 
yet  some  of  the  greatest  unhappincsses,  as  a 
king,  that  rv  -  .  r-----  had,  and  the  whole  course 
of  his  life  ■>-d  it. 

1.  Irapolit       ly.      His  enemies  called  it 

obstinacy:  but  as  1  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  his  temper,  T  cannot  but  think  it  was  his 
judgment,  when  lie  thought  be  was  in  the  right, 
to  adhere  to  it  as  a  duty,  though  against  his 
interest, 

2.  Too  muob  complianco  when  he  was  com- 
plying. 

No  man  but  himself  would  have  denied  what 
at  times  he  denied,  and  have  granted  what  at 
other  limes  be  granted ;  and  this  uncertainty 
of  counsel  proceeded  from  two  causes: — 

1.  The  heat  of  the  clergy,  to  whom  he  was 
exceedingly  devoted,  and  for  whom  indeed  he 
ruined  himself. 

2.  The  wisdom  of  bli  oobQity. 

Thus,  when  the  oouasd  of  his  bishops  pre- 
vailed, all  was  fire  and  fury ;  the  Scots  were  rebels, 
and  must  be  subdued ;  and  the  parliament's  de- 
mands were  to  be  rejected  as  exorbitant. 

But  whenever  the  kin(;'s  judgntent  was  led  by 
the  grave  and  steady  advice  of  his  nobility  and 
councillors,  be  was  always  inclined  by  them  to 
temperate  his  measures  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes :  and  had  he  gone  on  in  such  a  temper, 
he  had  never  met  with  the  misfortunes  wiiich 
afterwards  attended  him,  nor  hod  so  many  thou- 
sands of  hii  (Heods  lost  their  lives  and  fortunes 
in  his  service. 

I  am  sure  we  that  knew  what  it  was  to  Bght 
for  him,  and  that  loved  him  belter  than  any  of 
the  clergy  could  pretend  to,  have  had  many  a 
consultation  bow  to  bring  over  our  master  from 
so  espousing  their  interest  as  to  ruin  himself  ibr 
it ;  but  it  wus  in  vain. 

I  took  this  interval,  when  I  sat  stilt  and  only 
looked  on,  to  make  these  remarks,  because  I  re- 
member the  best  friends  the  king  had  were  at 
this  time  of  that  opinion.  That  it  wus  an  unac- 
countable piece  of  indiscretion  to  canimenu«  a 
quarrel  with  the  Scots,  a  poor  anil  obsiin-ite 
people,  for  a  cerenmny  and  a  book  of  cJmrci-  dis- 


dpline,  at  a  time  whea  the  king  stood  but  upon 
indifTcrent  tcmw  w  ith  hU  people  at  home. 

Thfl  consequence  waj,  it  put  arms  into  tho 
hands  of  his  subjects  lo  rebel  ogainsthim:  it 
embroUeil  him  with  his  parlittincnt  in  Knj^liuid, 
lo  whom  he  wa»  fain  to  Btoop  in  a  futaJ  and 
unu«aal  manner  to  get  money,  all  his  own  being 
ipent,  and  so  to  buy  off*  the  Scoto,  whom  he 
could  not  beat. 

I  must  iri>  cone  instiuicc  of  the  unacoountubie 
politics  of  his  ministers.  If  they  over-niled  this 
imhuppy  kins  to  it.  with  de»i(rn  to  exhaust  and 
impoverish  him,  they  were  the  worst  of  traitors, 
if  not  the  grossest  of  fools. 

They  prompted  the  king  to  equip  u  fleet  ngninst 
the  Scots,  and  to  put  on  board  five  thousand 
landmen.  Had  this  been  all,  the  design  had  been 
good,  that  white  the  king  had  fucetl  the  army 
upon  the  liordcrs,  thci^e  five  thousand  iandinii  in 
the  frith  of  Edinburgh  might  have  put  that  whoJe 
nalinn  into  confusion.  But,  in  order  lo  this,  thej- 
advise  the  kini;  to  lay  out  his  money  in  fitting 
out  the  biggest  ships  he  hacl ;  and  the  Royal  So- 
vereign, the  largest  ship  the  world  had  then  ever 
seen,  which  cost  him  no  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  wa^  now  buQt,  nnd  fitted  out 
for  fhi.s  voyage. 

Thi*  ^^as  the  most  incongruous  and  ridiculous 
advice  that  could  be  given,  and  made  us  all 
believe  we  were  betrayed,  though  we  knew  not 
by  whom. 

To  fit  out  ships  of  one  hundred  guns  to  invade 
Scotland,  which  bad  not  one  man  of  war  in  the 
world,  nor  any  open  confederacy  with  any  prince 
or  state  that  had  any  fleet  for  a  defence,  was 
a  most  ridiculous  thing.  A  hundred  sail  of  New- 
castle colliers  to  carry  the  men.  with  their  stores 
nnd  provisions,  and  ten  frigates  of  forty  guns 
each,  had  been  as  good  a  fleet  as  rea)=on  and 
•  he  nature  of  things  could  have  made  tolerable. 

Thus  things  were  carried  on.  until  the  king, 
reduced  by  the  mismanagement  of  ids  councils, 
and  beaten  by  the  Scots,  was  driven  to'  the 
necessity  of  calling  a  parliament  in  England. 

It  is  not  my  design  to  enter  into  the  feuds 
and  wrangles  of  this  parliament.  I  have  noted 
my  observations  of  their  mistakes  who  brought 
the  king  to  this  unhappy  necessity  of  calling 
them. 

His  majesty  had  tried  parliaments  upott  te. 
veral  occasions  before,  but  never  found  himself 
so  much  embroiled  with  them  but  he  cuuld  senil 
thi-m  homo  and  there  was  an  end  of  it  ;  but 
as  he  could  not  avoid  calling  these,  so  ihuy  took 
care  to  put  him  out  of  a  condition  to  disniiH.s 
them. 

'I  he  Scotch  army  was  now  quartered  upon 
the  Knglish.  The  couotie«,the  gentry,  and  the 
assembly  of  lords  at  York,  petitioned  for  a  par- 
liament. 

Tlie  Scots  presented  their  demands  lo  the 
king,  in  which  it  was  observed  that  matters  were 
concerted  between  them  and  a  party  in  England; 
and  1  confess,  when  I  saw  that,  I  began  to  tlilnk 
the  king  in  an  ill  east*. 

For  as  the  .Scots  pretended  grievances,  wo 
thought,  the  king  rcdrejising  those  grievances, 
they  could  ask  no  more  ;  and  tlierefbre  all  men 
jMlviaed  the  king  to  grunt  their  full  demands. 
And  the  king,  not  having  money  sufficient  to  sup- 


ply the  Scot<  in  tfaeir  niaruh  home,  I  know  1 
j  were  lereral  meettngiofgentlcmrn  with  a 
I  to  advance  coodden^le  ninu  to  the  king  ta 
him  free,  and  in  order  to  reinstate  his  tn^ast/ 
1  before. 

Not  that  we  ever  ad^nscd  the  king  to 
out  a  pariiamcnt,  but  we  were  very 
putting  him  out  of  the  ncceaofty  of 
at  least  just  then. 

But  the  eighth  article  of  the  Scot^ 
expressly  reauircd  that  an  EngUsh 
might  bo  called  to  remove  all  obstruci 
commerce,  and  to  settle  pence,  religii 
liberty ;  and  in  another  article  they  tell  the  Uef, 
the  tUth  of  September,  being  the  time  his  m^ 
jcfty  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  peers,  nil 
make  it  too  long  ere  the  parliament  meet 

And  in  another,  that  a  parliament  wo* thecal^ 
way  of  settling  peace,  and  bringing  ibem  to  m 
mojest]  's  obedience. 

Wlicn  wc  saw  this  in  the  OTmy.  it  was  linw  to 
look  about.  Everybody  indeed  jiercctvcd  IM' 
the  Scotch  army  would  call  an  English  uA 
ment ;  and  whatever  aversion  the  king  had  tek, 
all  saw  be  would  be  obliged  to  comply  nHh  II; 
and  now  tbcy  began  to  sec  their  error  who  sd- 
vised  the  king  to  this  Scotch  war. 

While  these  things  wore  transacting,  the  is»iB- 
bly  of  the  peers  met  at  York,  and,  by  their  advice, 
A  treaty  was  begun  with  the  Scots.  {  -  -' 
honour  to  bo  sent  with  the  first  message, 
WHS  in  writing. 

1  brought  it,  attended  with  a  trumprt«ol< 
guard  of  five  hundred  horse,  to  the  Se^ 
quarters.  1  was  stopped  at  Darlingtoii. 
errand  bcioc  known,  Ccucral  Leslysenta 
major  and  tifly  horse  to  rccei^'c  me,  but 
let  neither  my  trumpet  nor  guard  set  foot  tUlmi 
their  quarters. 

In  this  manner  I  was  conducted  toaniiidiM 
in  the  chapter-house  at  Durham,  where  a  oM- 
mittee  of  Scotch  lords,  who  attended  the  snu^, 
received  me  very  courteously,  and  gave  me  t^ 
answer  in  writing  also. 

It  was  in  this  answer  that  they  showed, site 
to  me,  their  design  of  embroilirif  ''r  ^■'"'  ""■' 
his  EnglisI)  subjects  ;  theydisri 
with  mc,  and  did  not  order  me  !■. 
they  debated  their  private  opiiiiou>,  tlwy  "irf 
up  several  answers,  but  did  not  like  th(;n} :  sth*^ 
they  oflered  me  one,  which  I  ilid  not  te«i»T>-' 
thought  it  was  loo  insolent  to  be  l>orue  fftik:  " 
near  as  I  non  remember  it  ran  thus  ;  — 

'•  The  coinnussioners  of  Scotland.  »Uefl&* 
the  sernce  iu  the  array,  do  refuse  any  trfSlJ  '" 
the  rity  of  York." 

One  of  the  rommtssionen,  who  treated  tot  •'"' 
more  disthiction  than  the  rest,  gare  nie  «  *P" 
portunity.  by  the  kiMdiK>ss  of  his  diiCom«"  * 
speali  more  freely  of  this  than  1  expect«L 

I  told  them,  if  they  would  return  to  iiii  irtW  ' 
an  answer  fit  for  me  to  carry,  or  if  they  vr«ala»J 
they  would  not  treat  at  all,'  I  would  delirff  «^* 
a  message. 

1  then  bcaeeched  tbcm  to  consider  the 
I  was  to  their  sovereign,  and  to  whom  they 
great  profession  of  duty  and  rrsf"-'  ♦  Jri'l "' 
thry  ought  to  give  their  reasons  i 
ii  treaty  at  York,  and  to  name  >' 
or  humbly  to  desire  his  majesty  Ut  iiaiir' 


er  place ;  but  to  ieod  word  they  would  not 
it  at  York,  1  could  deliver  no  such  m«gag\\ 
when  fully  considered,  it  would  signify  Ihcy 

lid  not  treat  at  alL 
used  a  great  many  reasons  and  argmmcnts 

i  them  on  this  haad  ;  and  at  last,  with  some 

eulty,  obtained  of  them  to  give  the  reason, 
lb  wi»,  the  Earl  of  Strafford's  having  the 
r  command  at  York,  whom  they  denounced 
'  mortal  cocaiy>  be  having  declared  them 
Is  in  Ireland. 
1th  this  anbwer  I  returned.     I  could  make 

Bation  in  the  short  time  I  was  with  thcnv, 
I  but  ou(>  iiight,  and  was  guarded  as  a 
Doer  all  the  while.  I  law  several  of  their 
horn  I  knew,  but  they  durst  not  speak 
d  if  they  had  offered,  ray  guard  would 
permitted  them, 
this  manner  I  was  conducted  out  of  their 
Cers  to  my  own  party  again  ;  and  having  de- 
pd  my  message  to  the  king,  and  told  his 
■ty  the  circumstancei,  I  saw  the  king  re- 
id  the  account  of  the  haughty  behaviour  of 
Scots  with  some  regret ;  however,  it  was  his 
Kty's  time  now  to  bear,  and  thentforc  the 
M  were  complied  with,  and  the  treaty  ap. 
led  at  Rippon,  where,  alter  much  debate, 
ral  preliminary  articles  were  agreed  on,  as 
,tion  of  anas,  quarters  and  bounds  to  the 
subsistence  to  the  Scotch  army,  and  the 
of  the  demands  was  referred  to  a  treaty 

all  amazed  at  the  treaty,  and   I  re- 
would  much  rather  have  been  suf- 
fight,  for,  though  we  had  been  worsted 
,  the  power  and  strength  of  the  kings  in- 
which  was  not  yet  tried,  must,  in  the  end 
been 

the       .. 
all  bis  friends  would  be  ruined, 

]  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  so  was  not , 

I  coneemed  ;  but  our  predictions  soon  came  i 
for  no  sooner  was  this  partiacnent  called,  | 
[abundance  of  those  who  had  embroiled  their 
Ills  people  of  both   kingdoms;,  like  the 
I'hcn  their  Master  was  betrayed  to  the 
i>k  him  and  fled. 
_       parliament  tyranny  began  to  succeed  | 
I  tyranny,  and  we  soldiers  were  glad  to  Kee  | 
The  bishops  trembled  ;  the  judges 
to  gaol ;  the  officers  of  the  customs  were  i 
hold  on ;  and  the  parliament  began  to  lay 
■  fingers  on  the  great  ones,  particularly  Arch-  ] 
ap  Laud  and  the  Earl  of  Strafford. 
Te  had  no  great  concern  for  the  first,  but  the  | 
I  was  a  man  of  so  much  conduct  and  gallantry, 
t  bdoved  by  the  soldiers  and  principal  gentry 
,  that  everybody  was  touchcHi  with  hi^ 

rliament  now  grew  mad  in  their  turn, 

the  prosperit  y  of  any  party  is  the  time  to 

r  their  discretion,  the  parliament  showed  they 

OS  little  where  to  stop  as  other  people.  The 

vus  not  iu  a  condition  to  deny  un}'thing, 

lly  after,  whatever  was  demanded  was 

with. 

tinted  the  Eari  of  Strafford,  and.  me- 

y,  nude  the  king  cut  off  his  right  hand 


daring  their  own  pleasure,  and  after  them  trien- 
nial parliamenta  to  meet,  whether  the  king  cijled 
them  or  not;  and  granting  this  completed  his 
majesty's  ruin. 

Hod  the  house  only  regulated  the  abuses  of  the 
court,  punished  evil  counsellors,  and  restored  par- 
liaments  to  their  original  and  just  powers,  all  hod 
been  well,  and  the  king,  though  he  had  been  more 
than  mortifled,  had  yet  reaped  the  benefit  of 
future  peace ;  for  now  the  Scots  were  sent  home, 
after  having  eaten  up  two  counties,  and  received 
a  prodigious  sum  of  money  to  boot ;  und  the  king, 
though  too  late,  goes  in  person  to  Edinburgti,  and 
grants  them  all  they  could  desire,  and  more  than 
they  asked ;  but  in  England  the  desires  were  un- 
bounded, and  drove  at  all  extremes. 

They  threw  out  the  bishops  from  sitting  in  the 
house,  made  a  protestation  equivalent  to  the 
Scotch  covenant,  and,  this  done,  printed  their  re- 
monstrance. This  so  provoked  the  king,  that  he 
resolves  upon  seizing  some  of  the  members,  and 
in  an  ill  hour  enters  the  House  of  Commons  in 
person  to  fake  them.  Thus  one  imprudent  thing 
on  one  h«nd  produced  another  on  the  other  hand, 
until  the  king  was  obliged  to  leave  them  to  them- 
selves for  fear  of  receiving  treatment  unworthy 
of  himself. 

These  proceeding.H  htgwn  to  alarm  the  gcntrj' 
and  nobility  of  England,  for  however  willinr  we 
were  to  have  evil  counsellors  removed,  and  the 
government  return  to  a  settled  and  le>^  course, 
according  to  the  happy  constitution  of  this  na- 
tion, and  might  have  been  forward  enough  to  have 
I  owned  the  king  had  been  misled  and  intpouH) 
upon  to  do  things  which  he  had  rather  had  not 
been  done,  yet  it  did    not   follow    that  all    the 
powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown  should  de- 
too  strong  for  the  Scots,  whereas  we  ,  volve  upon  the  parliament,  ond  the  kinp.  in  ;i 
king  was  for  complying  with  any-  \ '  manner,  be  deposed,  or  etsu  sacrificed  to  the  lury 

of  the  rabble. 

The  heats  of  the  house  running  them  thus  to 
all  extremes,  and  at  lost  to  take  from  the  king 
the  power  of  the  militia,  which  indeed  wo*  all  that 
was  left  to  moke  him  anything  of  a  king,  put  him 
upon  opposing  force  with  force ;  and  thus  the 
flame  of  civil  war  began. 

Mowever  backward  I  was  in  engaging  In  the 
second  year's  expedition  against  the  Scots,  I 
was  as  forward  now,  for  1  waited  nn  the  king 
at  York,  where  a  gallant  company  of  gentlemen 
as  ever  were  seen  in  England  estgaged  them- 
selves to  enter  into  his  service ;  and  here  some 
of  us  formed  ourselves  into  troops  for  the  guard 
of  his  person. 

The  king  having  been  waited  upon  by  the 
gentry  of  Yorkshire,  and  having  told  them  his 
resolution  of  erecting  his  royal  standard,  and  re- 
ceived from  them  hearty  assurances  of  support, 
dismisses  them,  nnd  marches  to  Hull,  where  bgr 
the  train  of  artillery,  and  all  the  arms  HMl«nnna« 
nition  belonging  to  the  northern  army  which  had 
been  disbanded. 

I  But  here  the  pariiaroent  bod  been  beforehand 
with  his  majesty,  so  that  when  he  came  to  Hull 
he  found  the  gates  shut,  and  Sir  John  Hotiiiim, 
the  governor,  upon  the  walls,  though  with  a  great 
ideal   of  seeming  humility  and  proteUatioas  of 

,,  ...niiT-  i.ic  ~..ft  ^— ..» loyalty  to  his  person,  yet  with  u  positive  denul 

left,  and  yet  not  save  it  neither;  they     to'  admit  any  of  the  lOng^  attendants  into  the 
another  bill,  to  empower  them  to  sit   'town. 
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If  his  majesty  pleased  to  enter  the  town  in  per. 
ion,  with  anjr  reasonable  number  of  his  house* 
hold,  ho  would  submit,  but  would  not  be  pre^ 
vailed  on  to  receive  the  king,  as  he  would  be  re- 
ceived, with  his  forces,  though  those  forces  irere 
then  but  very  few. 

The  king  was  oxeccdingly  provoked  at  this  re- 
pulse, and  iadeed  it  was  a  great  surprise  to  us  all. 
for  certainly  never  prince  btigmi  a  war  against 
the  whole  strength  of  his  kingdom  under  the  clr- 
cunutAncet  that  he  was  in.  He  had  not  a  gar- 
rison, or  a  company  of  soldiers,  in  his  pay  -,  not 
a  stand  of  arms,  or  a  barrel  of  powder,  a  mutki-t. 
cannon,  or  mortar  ;  not  a  ship  of  all  the  fleet,  ut 
money  in  his  treasury  to  procure  them ;  wliurcii^ 
the  parliament  had  all  his  navy,  ordnance,  slDres, 
magazines,  arms,  ammunition,  and  revenue  io 
their  keeping. 

And  this  I  take  to  be  another  defect  of  (ho 
king's  counsel,  and  a  sad  instance  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  affi^n,  that  when  be  saw  how  alt  tiling 
wvre  going  to  wreck,  as  it  was  impossible  but  he 
should  see  it,  and  it  is  plain  be  diJ  see  it,  that  he 
shuukl  not,  long  enough  before  it  cAme  tu  ex. 
tremilies,  secure  the  na\'y,  maga>iD«s,  and  !>tores 
of  war  in  the  hands  of  his  trusty  serv.mtx,  th.it 
would  have  beetj  sure  to  have  preserve*!  them  for 
his  use  at  a  time  when  he  wanted  them. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  but  the  gentry  of  Eng- 
land, who  generally  preserved  their  loyalty  for 
their  royal  master,  and  at  last  heartily  showed  it, 
were  exceedingly  discouraged  at  6rtt,  when  they 
saw  the  parliament  had  all  the  means  of  making 
war  in  their  own  bands,  and  the  king  was  naked 
and  destitute  both  of  arms  aad  ammunition,  and 
money  to  procure  them. 

Not  but  that  the  king,  by  extraordinary  appli- 
cation,  recovered  the  disorder  the  want  of  these 
things  had  thrown  him  into,  and  supplied  himself 
with  all  things  needful 

But  my  obscrvatioB  was  this — bod  liis  majesty 
hod  the  mogatinos,  navy,  and  forts,  in  hiii  own 
hiuid,  the  gentry,  who  wanted  but  the  prospect 
of  something  to  encourage  them,  had  come  in  at 
first,  and  the  parliament,  being  unprovided,  would 
have  been  presently  reduced  to  reason. 

But  this  was  it  that  balked  the  gentry  of  York- 
shire, who  went  home  again,  giving  the  king  good 
prombos,  but  never  appeared  for  him  till,  by 
raising  a  good  army  in  Shropshire  and  Wales,  he 
marched  towards  London,  and  they  saw  there 
was  a  prospect  of  being  supported. 

In  tiii<  condition  the  kinfi;  erected  his  standard 
at  Nottingham,  August  -22iid,  ll>4'2;  and  1  con- 
fess 1  had  very  molancholy  apprehensions  of  the 
kinii's  affairs,  for  the  appearance  of  the  royal 
standard  was  but  small.  The  affront  the  kiug 
had  met  with  at  Hull  had  dispirited  the  northern 
gentry,  and  the  king's  affairs  looked  with  a  very 
dismal  aspect. 

Wo  had  expresses  from  London  of  the  prodi- 
gious success  of  the  parliament's  levies,  how  their 
men  came  in  fjtster  (hau  they  could  entertain 
them,  and  that  arms  were  delivered  out  to  whole 
eompiinics  listed  togetlier  ;  and  all  this  wliilc  the 
king  had  not  got  together  a  thousand  foot,  aiid 
had  no  arms  for  them  neither. 

When  the  king  saw  this,  he  immediately  dis- 
patched five  sovcral  messengers,  whereof  one 
weat  to  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  into  Wales ; 


one  to  the  queen,  then  at  Windsor;  one  to  th* 

Duke  of  Newcastle,  then  Earl  of  New 

the  north;  one  into  Scotland. artd  one  t 

where  the  queen  soon  after  arrived  to  raise  mone) 

and  buy  arms,  and  to  get  what  nssisfDM  dM 

could  among  b«r  own  friends. 

Nor  was  her  majesty  idle,  for  she  sent  ova 
s«verut  ships  laden  with  arms  and  amman^M 
miU  u  fine  train  of  artillcr.-,  and  a  great 
very  ffood  ofHcors ;  and  though  one  of 
foil  into  the  hands  of  the  parliamrnt,  witi) 
liundn-d  barrels  of  powder  and  some 
<iii.>  liiijiilriil  .111.1   nhv  centlemen,  yet 
o  us,  and  most 

i       I   arrived ;    and      

Lur  niJjL'»t^  caiuu  hcTMilf,  and  brought  an  estnt- 
ordln.iry  supply  of  men,  money,  and  arms,  with 
whir'  '- forces,  under  the  Eiri 

of  > 

1. ^   [...-...  !•  tn  rnui+or  his 

togi'thor,  1  Oik'  ;  oil 

be  for  Ills  majt's i'  go       __ 

my  friends  and  his  loyal  faubjccU  about  Sbrenf- 
bury? 

"  Yes,"  savs  the  king,  smiling,  "  I  inteod  fei 
shalL  and  J  design  to  go  with  you  myself." 

I  did  not   understand  vvV  -   "      V'ng  Dciot 
then,  and  did  not  thiuk    it  '  ra  to  m* 

quire;  but  the  next  dav  1  _ :  Uiln§» 

posed  for  a  march,  and  the  king  on  liurso' 
eight  in  the  morning;  when,  calling  me  (o 
he  told  me  I  should  go  before,  and  let  my  ' 
and  idl  nty  friends  know  he  would  be  at  SbNw» 
bury  the  JSaturday  following. 

1  left  my  equipages,  and,  taking  post  with  Mly 
one  servant,  was  at  my  father't>  the  next  momte 
by  break  of  day.  My  father  was  not  surptw 
at  the  news  of  the  king's  coming;  for  It  leein 
he,  together  with  the  loyal  gentry  of  those  \\»nK 
had  sent  particularly  to  give  the  King  an  inrtl^ 
tion  to  move  that  way,  which  I  was  not  cbsAc 
pri»7  to,  with  an  account  of  what  fncoarigsartH 
they  had  there  in  the  endeavours  made  Ibr  kb 
interest. 

In  short,  the  whole  country  was  ratirt)^  t* 
the  king ;  and  such  was  the  tmiversal  joy  ths 
people  showed  when  the  news  of  hi*  iR^tftj'i 
coming  down  was  positively  known,  that  (11  msa- 
ner  of  business  was  laid  aside,  and  the  wfeolc 
body  of  the  people  seemed  to  bo  roMlved  ti|>'* 
the  war. 

As  this  gave  a  new  faee  to  the  V — ''  •''"'K«, 
t  must  own  it  filled  me  with  joy ; 
nished  before,  when  I  considered 
and  his  friends  were  like  to  be  espoM-d  u..  Thf 
news  of  the  proceethng?  of  the  parliamfBl,  n"^ 
their  powerful  preparations,  were  now  DO  I"*' 
lerrible.  Thp  king  came  ut  the  time  a|H)OW«* 
and  having  Iain  at  my  father's  ha<i»e  one  ti^ 
entered  Shrewsbury  in  the  morning. 

The  acclamations  of  the  p>ni.lc  thf  mnroiif* 
uf  the  nobility  and  gentry  ir  ''' 

the  crowds  which  now  cain  • 
sstandard,  were  increiUble. 

The  loyalty  of  the  English  gentry  wai  tiot  W 
worthy  notice,  but  their  power  alfow#  extr**" 
diiiarily  visible;  for  the  king,  in  aboutlit  »**** 
which  was  the  most  of  his  stay  at  .Slin'W»>u'y' 
was  supplied  with  money,  arms,anuntmltk)a<'" 
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a  train  of  artUlery,  and  had  enlisted  an  army  of 
upwarti  of  tweotf  thousand  men. 

His  majesty,  locing  the  general  alacrity  of  bis 
people,  itntncdiately  isiued  out  commisjions,  and 
fortncd  regiments  of  horte  and  foot  -,  and  having 
some  experienrpd  officers  about  him.  together 
with  about  sixteen  who  came  from  France  with 
a  ship  loaded  irith  armi  and  some  field-pieces, 
which  came  very  tcaaooahly  into  the  Severn,  the 
men  were  exercised,  repilariy  disciplined  and 
quartered,  and  now  we  began  to  look  like  soldiers. 
My  father  had  raised  a  regiment  of  hone  at 
his  own  charge,  and  the  king  gave  out  arms  to 
them  from  the  supplies  which  I  mentioned  came 
from  abroad.  Another  party  of  horse,  all  brave 
stout  fellows,  and  well  mounted,  came  in  from 
Lancashire,  and  the  Earl  of  Derb]r  at  the  head 
of  them. 

The  WcUhmen  came  in  by  droves ;  and  so  great 
trat  the  concourse  of  people,  thot  the  king  began 
to  think  of  marching,  and  gave  the  command,  as 
ir«!1  as  the  trust  of  regulating  the  anny,  to  the 
brave  Eurl  of  LiiulteY,  as  general  of  the  foot. 
{Nult  14.) 

The  parliament-general  belngtbe  Earl  of  Essex, 
two  braver  men,  or  two  better  offlccrs,  were  not 
io  the  kingdom  :  tber  had  both  been  old  soldiers, 
and  bad  served  together  as  volunteers,  in  the 
Low-country  wars,  under  Prince  Maurice.  They 
had  been  comrades  and  companions  abroad,  and 
now  came  to  face  one  another  as  enemies  in  the 
leld.     (.Vof«I5.) 

Such  was  the  expedition  used  by  the  king  and 
Wi  fripnds  in  the  levies  of  this  first  nrmv,  that, 
ootwithiitaDdiog  the  wonderful  expedition  the 
psrliamcni  made,  the  king  was  in  the  6cld  before 
(hetn ;  .'ind  now  tha  gentry  in  other  parts  of  the 
QStion  tKsiirred  themselves,  and  seized  upon  and 
Karrisoned  several  considerable  places  for  the 
kin;. 

In  the  north,  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  not  only 
nrrisoncd  the  most  considerable  places,  but  even 
Ae  general  possession  of  the  north  was  for  the 
iWtif,  exccptms  Ifull,  and  some  few  places  which 
the  old  Lord  Fairfax  had  taken  up  for  the  Parlia- 
m'iit.  On  the  other  hand,  Cornwall  entire  and  most 
Of  the  western  counties  were  the  king'.s.  The  par- 
liament h  id  Iheir  chief  interest  in  the  south  and 
&)st*m  fiATts  of  England,  as  Kent,  Surrey,  and 
S't^^ex.  Kssex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridge.  Bed- 
ford. Huntingdon,  Hertford,  Buckinghamshire, 
and  the  other  midland  counties. 

These  were  called,  or  some  of  them  at  least, 
the  osiociatcd  counties,  and  felt  little  of  the  war, 
other  than  the  ch^irgcs ;  but  the  main  support  of 
the  parliament  was  the  city  of  London.  The 
kini}  made  the  seat  of  his  court  at  Oxford,  which 
he  caused  to  be  ri^ularly  fortified.  The  Lord 
8&y  had  been  here,  and  had  posseision  of  the 
^ty  for  the  enemy,  and  was  debating  about  for- 
Ufying  It,  but  came  to  no  resolution,  which  was 
A  very  great  oversight  in  them,  the  situation  of 
*he  place,  and  the  importance  of  it,  on  many  ac- 
counts, to  the  city  of  London,  considered  j  they 
*ould  have  retrieved  this  error  afterwards,  but 
•hen  It  was  too  late,  for  the  king  m.id''  it  the 
Uend.quartcrs,  and  recfived  crout  supplies  nnd 
''•iistance  from  the  wealth  of  the  colleges  and  the 
plenty  of  the  neighbouring  country. 


Abingdon,  WalUngford.  Basingstoke,  atid  Read- 
ing were  all  g.irrisoned  and  fortified  us  outworks 
to  defend  this  as  the  centre;  and  thus  ail  Eng- 
land became  the  theatre  of  blood,  and  wur  was 
spread  into  every  comer  of  the  coimtry,  though 
as  yet  there  was  not  a  stroke  struck. 

i  had  DO  command  in  this  army :  my  father  led 
his  own  regiment,  and,  old  as  he  was,  Mould  not 
leave  his  royal  master ;  and  my  elder  brother 
staid  at  home  to  support  the  family.  As  for  me, 
I  rode  a  volunteer  in  the  royal  troop  of  guards, 
which  may  very  well  deserve  that  title,  being 
composed  of  young  gentlemen,  suns  of  the  no- 
bility and  prime  gentry  of  the  tution,  and  I  think 
not  a  person  of  so  mean  a  birth  or  fortune  as 
myself. 

We  reckoned  in  this  troop  two>and-thirt)r 
lords,  or  who  came  afterwards  to  be  such,  and 
ei»ht-and-thirty  younger  sons  of  the  nobility, 
five  French  noblemen,  and  the  rest  gentlemen  of 
very  good  families  and  estates. 

Ami  that  1  may  give  the  due  to  their  personal 
valour,  many  of  this  troop  lived  to  have  regiments 
and  troops  under  their  command  in  the  service 
of  the  kit^ ;  many  of  them  lost  their  lives  for 
him,  and  most  of  them  their  estates  ■.  nor  did 
they  behave  unworthy  of  themselves  in  their  first 
showing  their  faces  to  the  enemy,  as  shall  be  men- 
tioned in  its  pliicc. 

While  the  king  remained  at  Shrewsbury  his 
loyal  friends  bestirred  themselves  in  several  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Goring  had  secured  Ports- 
mouth ;  but  being  young  in  matters  of  war,  nnd 
not  in  time  relieved,  though  the  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford was  marching  to  relieve  him,  yet  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  place,  and  shipped  himseU 
for  Holland,  from  whence  be  returned  with  relief 
for  the  king,  and  afterwards  did  very  good 
service  upon  all  occasions,  and  very  cITectuBlly 
cleared  himself  of  the  scandal  the  hasty  surrender 
of  Portsmouth  hud  brought  upon  him. 

Tlie  chief  power  of  the  king's  forces  lay  in 
three  places — in  Cornwall,  io  Yorkshire,  and  at 
Shrewsbury,  [n  Cornwall,  Sir  Ralph  Hopton, 
afterwards  Lord  Hopton,  Sir  Bevil  Granvil,  and 
Sir  Nicholas  Slamming,  tccured  all  the  country, 
and  aftorwartis  spread  themselves  over  De\on- 
shlre  and  Somersetshire,  took  Exeter  from  the 
parliament,  fortified  Briiigewatcranil  Barnstaple, 
and  beat  Sir  William  Waller  at  the  battle  of 
Roundway  Down,  as  I  shall  mention  more  par- 
ticularly when  1  come  to  recite  the  part  of  my 
own  travels  that  way. 

In  the  north,  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  secorod 
all  the  country,  garrisoned  York,  Scarborough, 
Carlisle,  Ncwctutle,  Pontefrocl,  Leeds,  and  all 
the  considerable  places,  and  took  the  field  with  a 
very  good  army,  though  aflerwards  he  proved 
more  unsuccessful  than  the  rest,  having  the  whole 
power  of  a  kingdom  at  bis  back,  the  Scots  coming 
in  with  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  the  parlia- 
ment, which  indeed  was  the  general  turn  of  the 
scale  of  the  war;  for,  had  it  not  been  for  this 
Scotch  army,  the  king  had  most  certainly  re- 
duced the  Parliament,  at  least  to  good  terms  of 
peace,  in  two  vears'  time. 

The  kind's  I'orce  at  Shrewsbury  I  have  related 
already:  the  alacrity  of  the  gentry  filled  him  with 
hopes,  and  all  his  army  with  vigour,  and  the  ^th 
of  October,    JC42,   bis  majesty  gave  orders  to 
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march.  The  Earl  of  Esmx  had  sp«nt  above  a 
month  nfter  his  leaving  London  (for  he  went 
thence  the  9th  of  September)  jii  modelling  and 
drawinir  tojfcJher  his  forces;  his  rendezvous  was 
at  St  Albiin's,  from  whence  he  marched  to  Nortb- 
am[>fon,  Coveotrj,  and  Warwick,  and  leaving 
garrisons  in  iheni,  he  comes  on  to  Worcester. 

Being  thus  advanced,  he  possesses  Oxford,  as 
I  noted  before,  Banbury,  Bristol,  Gloucester,  and 
Worcester,  out  of  all  which  places,  except  Glou- 
cester, we  drove  him  back  to  London  in  u  very 
httle  while. 

Sir  John  Biron  had  raised  a  very  good  party  of 
fire  hundred  horse,  mostly  gentlemen,  for  the 
king,  and  had  possessed  Oxford  ;  but  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Lord  Say  quitted  it,  being  now  but 
Ul  open  town,  and  retreated  to  Worcester;  from 
whence,  on  the  approach  of  Essex's  army,  he 
retreated  to  the  king. 

And  now  all  things  grew  ripe  for  action,  both 
parties  ha\'ing  secured  their  posts,  and  settled 
their  schemes  of  the  war,  taking  their  posts  and 
places  as  their  measures  and  opportunities  di- 
reoted.  The  field  was  next  in  their  eye,  and  the 
soldiers  began  to  inquire  when  they  should  flght, 
for  as  yet  there  had  been  little  or  no  blood  drawn, 
but  it  was  not  long  before  they  had  enough  of  it ; 
for  I  believe  I  may  challenge  all  the  historians  in 
Europe  to  tell  me  of  any  war  in  the  world  where, 
in  the  space  of  four  years,  there  were  so  many 
pitched  battles,  sieges,  fights,  and  skirmishes,  as 
in  tWs  war. 

We  never  encamped  or  intrenched,  never  for- 
(ified  the  avenues  to  our  posts,  or  lay  fenced  with 
rivers  and  deflles.  Hero  were  no  leaguers  in  the 
field,  as  at  the  story  of  Nuremberg ;  neither  had 
our  soldiers  any  tents,  or  what  they  call  heavy 
batrgage.  It  was  the  general  maxim  of  this  war. 
Where  is  the  enemy  ?  Lt't  us  go  and  fight  them ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  enemy  was  coming, 
What  was  to  be  dune?  Why,  wliat  should  be 
done?     Draw  out  into  the  field  and  Hght  them. 

1  cannot  say  it  was  the  prudence  of  the  parlies, 
and  had  the  king  fought  less  he  had  gained  more; 
and  I  shall  remark  several  times  when  the  eager- 
ness of  6ghting  was  the  worst  counsel,  and 
proved  our  loss.  This  benefit,  however,  hap- 
pened in  general  to  the  country,  that  it  made  a 
quick,  though  n  bloody,  end  of  the  war,  which 
otherwise  had  lasted  till  11  might  have  ruined  the 
whole  nation. 

On  the  lOlh  of  October  the  king's  army  was 
in  full  march;  his  majesty,  generaiist>imo ;  the 
Earl  of  Lindsey,  general  of  the  fo<it ;  Prince  Ru- 
pert, general  of  the  horse  ;  and  the  first  action  in 
the  field  was  by  Prince  Rupert  and  Sir  John 
Biron.  Sir  John  had  brought  his  body  of  five 
h»mdred  horse,  as  I  have  said,  from  Oxford  to  * 
Worcester;  the  Lord  Suy,  witli  a  strong  party, 
oeing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  and  ex- 
pected in  the  town.  Colonel  Sundys,  a  hot  man, 
who  iiAd  more  courage  than  judgment,  advanced 
with  about  tifteen  hundred  horse  and  drugoons, 
with  design  to  bekt  Sir  John  Biron  out  of  Wor- 
cester, and  t.nke  post  then*  for  the  parliament. 

The  king  had  notice  (hat  the  Earl  of  Essex 
wu  designed  for  Worcester,  and  Prince  Rupert 
was  ordered  to  advance  with  a  body  of  burse  and 
dragoons  to  face  the  enemy,  and  bring  oil'  Sir 
John  Biron.     This  hia  majesty  did  to  amuse  the 
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Earl  of  Essex,  that  he  might  c»pect  him  that 
way  ;  whereas  the  king's  design  was  to  get  be- 
tween the  Earl  of  Esst- x's  artiiy  and  the  city  of 
London,  and  his  majesty's  end  was  doubly  id* 
swered,  for  he  not  only  drew  Essex  on  to  W«t. 
cester,  where  he  spent  more  time  than  he  needrd, 
but  he  beat  the  party  into  the  borgain 

I  went  volunteer  in  tlug  party,  and  rode  in  ftn 
father's  regiment ;  for  though  we  real!' 
not  to  see  the  enemy,  yet   I  was  tire»i 
still.     We  came  to  Worcester  jiut  as  i.v. 
brought  to  Sir  John  Biron  that  A  pot^ 
enemy  was  on  their  march  for  Worcester, 
which  the  prince,  imme<iiately  consulting 
was  to  be  done,  resolves  to  march  the  next  mora- 
ingand  fight  them. 

The  enemy,  who  lay  at  Persliorc,  about  eight 
miles  from  Worcester,  and.  as  1  believe,  hid  bo 
notice  of  our  march,  came  on  very  confidently  is 
the  morning,  and  found  us  ready  drawn  np  to 
receive  them.  I  must  confess  this  waa  the  bluc.i- 
est,  downright  way  of  making  war  that  ever  m 
seen. 

The  enemy,  who,  in  all  the  little  knowledge  1 
had  of  war,  ought  to  have  diyrovered  our  num- 
bers, and  guewcd  by  our  pasture  what  our  de- 
sign was,  might  cosily  have  informed  themsilrei 
that  we  intended  to  attack  them,  and  k>  iniglit 
have  secured  the  advantage  of  a  bridge  in  thrir 
front ;  but,  without  any  regard  to  these  metltadf 
of  policy,  they  came  on  at  all  hazards. 

Upon  this  notice  my  father  prnn.>c.--/i  tr,  ih> 
prince  to  halt  for  them,  andsufil-r 
attacked,  since  we  found  them  v ; 
the  advantage.     The  prinee  appro  vi-<i  »>(  ihftj 
\ice.  so  we  halted  within  view  of  a  bridge,  "' 
ing  space  enough  on  our  firont  for     ' 
number  of  tlieir  force  lo  pass  and  <  i 
the  bridge  was  posted  about  fifty  U...,^......  , 

orders  to  retire  as  soon  as  the  enemy  ad\~«iM<4 
as  if  they  had  been  ofruid. 

On  the  right  of  the  road  was  a  tUtch, 
high  bank  behind,  where  we  han  pi 
hundred  dragoons,  with  order*  to  ' 
faces  till  the  enemy  had  passed  tl^ 
Ietf1yamongthemassooaasourtru;.,j;. 
a  charge. 

Nobody  but  Colonel  Sandys  would  have  tKW 
caught  in  such  a  snare,  for  he  n' 
seen  that  when  he  was  over  the  I 
not  room  enough  for  him  to  fighi  ; 
of  Hosts  was  80  much  in  their  ni"  :' 
was  the  word  for  that  day)  that  tliu)  i.   .- 
heed  how  to  conduct  the  host  of  the  Lordtotlinr 
own  ud\-antage. 

As  we  expected,  they  appeared,  beat  our  in- 
goons  from  the  bridge,  and  passed  it.  W«  AvA 
firm  in  one  line,  witli  a  riv  .  '  ■  \pcrt<^  * 

charge ;  but  Colonel  Sands  ■  j.'ent  <l<* 

more  judgment  than  we  tl.  ■  imi'i" 

of,  extended  himself  to  the  I'  -^ 

too  straight,  and  began  to  i  '■  ^ 

great  deal  of  readiness  and  skid,  fur  L . 
he  saw  our  number  wu  greater  than  In 

The  prince  perceiving  it.        '  •' 
the  strata):em  of  the  dragoo. 
by  this,  immediately  chargi- 
the  dragoons  at  the  same  time, 
their  feet,  poured  in  their  shot  ir 
were  passing  the  bridge.    Th«  $ur}.n»i;  put  t''" 


diiorder,  that  we  had  but  littW  work 
I  tlietn  ;  for  though  Colonel  Siuidys,  with  the 
eps  next  him,  sugtoined  the  shock  extreoaely 
""        "  behaved  themsdvi-'s  g^allantly,  yet  the 
beginning  in  their  roar,  those  that  had 
the  bridge  were  kept  back  by  the 
lie  dragooQS,  and  the  rest  were  easily  cut 

tloncl  Saadys  wu  mortally  wounded  and 

prisontT ;  and  the  crowd  was  so  great  to 
)Buk.  that  many  pushird  into  the  water,  and 
t  rather  »moihercii  Uion  drowned.     Sotnc  of 

who  never  came  into  the  light,  veitre  so 
itencd,  that  they  never  looked  behind  them 

they  came  to  I^ershore ;  and,  as  we  were 
words  informed,  the  life-guards  of  the  gene- 
wbo   had  quartered  in   the   town,  left  it   in 

disorder,  expecting  us  at  the  heels  of  thetr 

our  buiineas  hod  been  to  keep  tlic  parliament 
'  from  coming  to  Worcester,  we  had  a  very 
opportunity  to  have  secured  (he  bridge  at 
tore ;  but  our  design  lay  another  way.  a*  t 
said,  and^the  king  was  for  drawing  E^x  on 
i  ijevern.  in  hopes  to  get  behind  him,  which 
NJt  accordingly. 

lies,  spurred  by  this  afTront  in  the  infancy  of 
aifain.  advanced  the  next  day.  ajid  came  to 
llore  time  enough  to  be  at  the  funeral  of 
r  of  his  men,  and  from  thence  he  advanced 
'orceiter. 

marched   back  to  Worcester    extremely 
with  the  good  succcas  of  our  first  attack, 
loen  were  so  Qushed  with  this  little  vic- 
tbot  it  put  vigour  into  the  whole  army.   The 
y  lost  about  three  thouj>and  men,  and  we 
sway  near  one  hundred  and  fifty  prison- 
ith  Qvc  hundred  hurses,  some  ataiidortls  and 
,  and  among  the  prLioDers  their  colonel,  but 
ed  a  little  urtir  of  liiii  wound*. 

the  approach  of  the  enemy  Worcester 

and  the  forces  marched  back  to  Join 

army,  which  lay  then  ut  Uridgenorth, 

^lud  thereabout.     As  tSie  kinir  expected, 

Ont.      Essex  found  so  muth  wurk  at  Wor- 

to  settle  parliamenUiiuATtera,  and  secure 

1,   Cloiiceslcr,  and   Hereford,  that   it  gave 

a  full  day's  murcli  of  him;  so  the  Ling 

ihe  itait  of  him,  moved  towards  London ; 

.aaex,  nettled  to  be  both  beaten  In  fight 

lutdone  in  conduct,  decamped,  and  fulluMid 

n* 

parliiiment,  and  the  Londoners  t04),  were 
range  consternation  nt  this  mistake  of  IheJr 
and  had  llie  king,  whose  great  misfor- 
was  always  to  follow  precipitant  advices,  but 
d  on  his  first  design,  which  he  hod  formed 
very  good  reason,  and  for  whi<^li  he  had 
fO  dodging  with  L&m'i  eight  or  ten  days,  vii. 
lurching  directly  to  London,  where  hi;  had  a 
.great  interest,  and  where  his  friends  were 
fet  oppresaed  and  impoverithi-'d,  as  liiey  were 
arda,  be  hod  turned  the  scale  of  his  affairs, 
Brery  man  expected  it,  for  the  members  be- 
to  shift  for  themselves  ;  exprcuoi  were  *ont 
le  beeU  of  one  another  to  iho  Earl  of  Essex 
laten  after  the  king,  uid,  if  possible,  to  bring 
to  battle.  Some  of  these  letters  fell  into 
hands,  and  we  might  cosily  discover  that 
parliament  were  In  the  last  coofucion  at  the 


thoughts  of  our  cbminf  to   London.     Beaides 

this,  the  city  was  in  a  worse  fright  tlian  the  hnust*, 
and  the  great  moving  men  began  to  go  nut  of  tuwii. 
In  short,  they  expected  us,  and  we  eip<!oted  Ut 
come ;  but  Providence,  for  our  mis,  bad  other- 
wita  determined  iL 

Esaex,  upon  news  of  the  king's  march,  and 
upon  receipt  of  the  parliament's  letters,  miuiti 
long  marches  after  uk,  and  on  the  23rd  uf  OciuUer 
readied  tbc  town  of  Keynton.  in  Warwickshire. 

The  king  was  almost  as  far  as  Bonliury,  and 
there  called  a  council  of  war.  Some  of  the  old 
ollicen  that  foresaw  the  advantage  the  king  luul, 
the  couceni  the  city  was  in,  and  the  vast  addi- 
tion both  to  the  reputation  of  bis  forces  and  the 
increase  of  hiii  interest  it  would  be,  if  the  king 
could  rain  that  point,  urged  the  king  to  march 
on  to  London. 

Prince  Rupert  and  the  fresh  colonels  pressed 
for  fighting,  told  the  king  it  dispirited  their  men 
to  march  with  the  enemy  at  tneir  heels ;  that 
the  parliament  army  was  inferior  to  him  by  six 
thousand  men,  and  dttit^ued  with  hasty  niarchiag ; 
that  their  orders  being  to  fight,  he  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  post  himself  to  advantage,  and  re- 
ceive them  to  their  destruction  ;  that  the  action 
near  Worcester  hod  let  him  know  how  eaxy  it 
was  to  deal  with  a  rash  enemy  ;  and  that  it  was 
a  dishonour  for  him,  whose  forces  were  ao  much 
superior,  to  be  pursued  by  his  subjects  in  re- 
bellion. 

These  and  the  like  arguments  prevailed  with 
the  king  to  alter  his  wiser  measures,  and  rcKilvc 
to  fight.  Nor  was  this  all :  when  a  resolution  of 
fighting  was  taken,  that  port  of  the  advice  wliich 
they  who  were  for  fighting  gave  as  a  reason 
for  their  opinion,  was  forgot,  and,  instead  of 
halting,  and  posting  our&elve<i  to  advauluge  till 
the  enemy  came  up,  we  were  ordered  to  march 
back  and  meet  them. 

Nay.  so  eager  was  the  prince  for  fighting,  that 
when,  from  the  top  of  Edgehill,  the  enemy's  arm) 
was  descried  in  the  bottom  between  them  and  the 
totvn  of  Keynton.  and  that  the  enemy  had  bid  us 
defiance,  by  discharging  three  cannons,  wo  ac- 
cepted the  challenge,  and  axuwering  with  two 
shot  from  our  army,  we  must  needs  forsake  the 
advantages  of  the  hills,  which  they  must  have 
mounted  under  the  command  of  our  caniwMi,  and 
march  down  to  them  into  the  plain. 

I  confess  I  thought  here  was  a  great  deal  more 
gallantry  than  discretion,  for  it  was  plainly  taking 
an  advantage  out  of  our  oun  hands,  and  putting 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  -,  for  an  enemy 
that  must  fight  may  always  be  fought  with  to 
advantage. 

My  old  hero,  the  glorious  Gustavus  Adolpbtts, 
was  Ok  forward  to  fight  as  any  man  of  true  valour 
mixed  with  any  policy  need  to  be,  or  ought  to  be  ; 
but  he  used  to  say,  "  An  enemy,  reduced  to  a 
necessity  of  fighting,  is  half  beaten." 

It  is  true,  we  were  all  but  young  In  the  war : 
(he  soldiers  hot  and  forward,  and  eagerly  deair«d 
to  come  to  hands  with  the  enemy.  But  I  take 
the  more  notice  of  it  here,  because  the  king  In 
this  acted  against  his  own  measures,  for  it  was 
the  king  himself  had  laid  the  design  of  getting tha 
»tart  of  Eiisez,  and  marching  to  London. 

His  friends  had  mviicd  him  thither,  and  ex- 
pected him,  and  suffered  deeply  Ibr  the  oo>ission. 
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and  yet  he  gnve  way  to  these  hasty  counsels,  and 
luffered  hin  jodjjment  to  be  overruled  by  >  ma- 
jority of  loicos— an  error,  I  say.  the  King  of 
Sweden  was  never  guilty  of;  for  if  all  the  officvn 
at  a  council  of  war  wore  of  different  opinion,  yet, 
unless  their  reasons  mastered  his  judgment,  their 
votes  never  aJtered  his  mcastires ;  but  this  was 
the  error  of  oar  good  but  unfortunate  master 
tbr«e  times  in  this  war.  and  particularly  in  two 
of  th«  greatest  battles,  this  of  Edgehill,  and  that 
of  Naaeby. 

The  resolution  for  fighting  being  published  in 
the  army,  gave  a  untversaJ  joy  to  the  soldiers, 
who  expressed  an  extraordinary  ardour  for 
aghting. 

I  remember  my  fiithcT,  tnlking  with  me  about 
it,  asked  me  what  I  thouglit  of  the  approaching 
battle. 

I  told  him  1  thoug:ht  the  Itlng  had  done  very 
well ;  for  at  that  thne  I  did  not  consult  the  ex- 
tent of  the  design,  and  had  a  mighty  mind,  like 
other  rash  people,  to  see  it  brought  to  a  day,  which 
made  me  answer  my  father,  ••  Sir,  I  doubt  there 
win  be  but  Indifferent  doings  on  both  sides  be- 
tween two  armies,  both  made  up  of  fresh  men 
that  have  never  seen  any  service." 

My  Git  her  minded  little  what  I  spoke  of  that ; 
but  when  1  sot^med  pleased  that  the  king  had 
resolved  to  fight,  he  looked  angrily  at  me,  and 
said  he  was  sorry  1  could  tee  no  fuKher  into 
things. 

"  1  tell  you,"  added  ho  hastily,  "  if  the  king 
should  kin  and  take  prisoners  this  whole  army, 
general  and  all,  the  parliament  niil  have  the  ric- 
tory  ;  for  wc  have  lost  more  by  slipping  this  op- 
portunity  of  getting  into  London  than  we  shall 
ever  get  by  ten  battles." 

1  saw  cMiough  of  this  aAerwards  to  con\"inrp  mc 
of  the  weight  of  what  my  father  said,  and  so  did 
the  king  too ;  but  it  was  then  too  late — advan- 
tages slipt  in  war  are  never  recovered. 

We  were  now  in  full  march  to  fight  the  Earl 
of  Ksiex.  It  was  on  Sunday  mnminp,  the  ;J4th 
of  October,  1642,  fair  weather  over  head,  but  the 
ground  vltv  heavy  and  dirty. 

As  soon  as  we  came  to  the  top  of  Edgehill  we 
discovered  their  whole  army.  They  were  not 
drawn  tip,  having  had  two  miles  to  march  that 
morning,  but  they  were  very  busy  forming  their 
linos,  and  posting  their  regiments  as  they  came 
up.  Some  of  their  horse  were  exceedingly  fa- 
tigued, having  marched  forty-eight  hours  to- 
gether; and  had  they  been  siuffered  to  follow 
us  three  or  four  days'  march  further,  several  of 
their  regiments  of  horse  would  have  been  quite 
ruint'd.  and  their  foot  would  have  been  rendered 
unserviceable  for  the  present.  But  we  had  no 
patience. 

Ai  soon  as  our  whole  army  was  come  to  the 
lop  of  the  hill,  we  were  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle.  The  king's  army  made  a  very  fine  up- 
pearance,  and  indeed  thry  were  a  l)ody  of  as  gal- 
lant  mw  as  ever  appfare<i  In  the  Held,  and  as 
well  fumished  at  all  point? ;  the  horse  exceed- 
ingly well  accoutred,  being  most  of  them  gentle- 
men and  volunteers,  some  whole  regiments  serv- 
in);  withotU  pay ;  their  horses  very  good,  and  as 
fit  for  Hcrrico  as  could  be  desired. 

The  whole  army  were  not  above  eighteen 
tboosand  men,  and  the  enemy  not  one  thousand 


over  or  under,  though  we  bad  been  told  they  , 
were  not  above  twelve  thousand ;  but  they  bad 
been  reinforced  with  four  ihouaood  men  frm  | 
Northampton, 

The  king  was  with  the  generid,  the  Eiri  of  | 
Lindscy,  in  the  main  battle;  Prince  Rupert  coo- 
manded  the  right  wing,  and  the  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford, the  Lord  Willoughby,  and  several  other lery 
good  officers,  the  left. 

The  signal  of  battle  being  given  with  two  eaa-  ; 
non  shot,  we  marched  in  order  of  batta'i.i  ii.*\i 
the  hill,  being  drawn  up  in  two  lines  >' 
of  reserve.  The  enemy  advanced  to  Dit> 
in  the  same  form,  with  this  diflbrenee 
they  had  placed  their  cannon  on  the 
the  king  had  placed  ours  in  the  cMitre, 
rather  between,  two  great  brigades  of  foot 

Their  cannon  began  with  as  first,  and  did  i 
mischief  among  the  dragoons  of  our  ' 
but  our  officcrB  perceiving  the  shot  (o<^'  ^ 
and  missed  the  horces,  oraered  all  to  aligfa 
every  man  leading  bla  horve.  to  advanee 
same  order ;  and  this  saved  our  tncft,  for  i 
the  enemy's  shot  flew  over  their  hMi 

Our  on  nnon  made  a  terrible  axacutioa 
their  foot  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  pot  i 
into  great  eonftiiiion,  till  the  general  obtlgDdl 
to  halt,  and  changed  the  posture  of  Ul  titltji 
marching  round  a  small  risin<f  ground^  ^  ^      ' 
he  ovojdj'd  the  fiiry  of  our  artillery. 

By  this  time  Hie  wings  were  eDgaced,  (hi 
having  ^vcn  the  signal  of  battle,  and  orde 
right  wing  to  fall  on.  Prince  Hupcrt,  who* 
manded  that  wing,  fell  on  with  «tich  fury, 
pushed  the  led  wing  of  the  parliament  anitj  n 
effectually,  that  in  a  moment  he  filled  all  *i<lt 
terror  and  con ruMon.  Commiuary.genenl  fiM> 
sey.  a  Scotrhmnn.  an  experienced  officer,  Mfti 
manded  their  left  wing,  and  ttioiigh  be  IM  W I 
that  an  expert  soldier  and  a  brave  oooai 
could  do,  yet  it  was  to  no  purpose ;  Vb  I 
were  iinovediately  broken,  and  ali  ovwwW 
in  a  trice. 

Two  regiments  of  foot,  whether  as  part  ( 
left  wing,  or  on  the  left  of  the  main  body,  1 1 
not,  were  disordered   by  their  own 
rather  trampled  to  death   by  the  borset 
beaten  by  our  men ;  but  they  were  so  i 
broken,  that   I  do  not  remember  that  i 
made  one  volley  upon  our  men,  for  thtlf  j 
horse  running  away,  ond  falling  foul  oa 
foot,  were  so  vigorously  followed  by  us,  thi 
font  never  had  a  moment  to  rally  or  took 
hind  thom. 

The  point  of  the  left  wing  of  horse  wm  art  Ij  I 
soon  broken  as  the  rest,  aikl  three  regimeati  m 
them  stood  firm  for  some  time :  the  deatowt  [ 
otflcers  of  the  other  regiments  taking  the 
lunity,  rallied  a  great  many  of  tadr 
men  behind  them,  and  pieced  in  some  tree 
those  regiments ;  but  after  two  or  three  i 
which  a  brigade  of  our  second  line.  followio{  I 
prince,  made  upon  them,  they  also  were  I 
with  the  rest. 

1  remember  that,  at  the  great  h-"''-<^' '' 
the  right  »vinff  of  the  Imperialist - 
upon  llic   Saxons  with   like   ft»r_> 
down  all  before  them,  and  beat  the  t>«xoiui< 
out  of  the  Geld,  upon  which  the  toUStnt 
"  Victoria  I — Let  us  follow." 


"No,  no,"  «aid  oM  Om&r^  Tilly,  "  let  them 
' ,  and  let  us  beat  the  Swedes,  too,  then  all  is 

'  own.  * 

■'''■■         '^  ip^rt  token  this  method,  and, 

-•  the  lugitivos,   who  wpre  dis- 

■  .,^^i„aJly   that  two   regiments  would 

rp  secured  them  from  rallying — I  say,   had  he 

n  in  upon  thp  foot,  or  whVeled  to  the  left,  and 

en  in  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  rij^ht  wing 

fhorse,  or  returned  to  the  a«8i»tance  of  the  leit 

of  our  h  "ill  grained  the  most  abso- 

and  COM  '  >  thnt  could  be,  nor  hud 

■inee,  who  was  fiii!  ■  [ileesed 

:it  of  the  enemy,  p:  rn  quite 

v>n  of  Kf-ynton,  Where  indeed  he  kQled 
ce  of  their  men.  and  some  time  also  was 
drring  the  bag]^a^ ;  but  In  the  mean 
glory  ami  advanta^  of  the  day  was  lost 
p.  for  the  risjht  wing  of  the  [karliament 
uld  not  be  so  broken. 
illiam  Balfour  made  a  desperate  charge 
(he  point  of  the  king's  left,  and  had  it  not 
for  two  regiments  of  draf^ons,  who  were 
Uted  te  the  res^r^e,  h.id  routed  the  whole 
tor  he  broke  through  the  first  line,  and 
red  the  second,  who  advnnci'd  to  their  as. 
but  was  so  warmly  received  by  those 
tngootOi,  who  came  seasonably  in,  and  gave  tbeir 
flrit  fire  on  horseback,  that  his  fiiry  was  eheckcd, 
and  httrinfp  lost  a  great  many  men,  was  forced  to 
«he^l  about  to  his  own  men  ;  and  hod  the  king 
hid  bill  Three  regimpnts  of  horse  at  hand  to  have 
t-hi.r-fv|  him,  Bairour  had  been  routed. 

rest  of  this  wing  kept  their  ground,  and 

'd  the  first  fury  of  the  enemy  with   great 

iriiDKM;  afler  which,  advancing  in  their  turn, 

'h'T  nere  once  masters  of  the  Earl  of  Rsscx's 

cannnn. 

And  hero  we  lost  another  advantjige;  for  if 
any  foot  hvi  i^"""  i'  »>-,„.<  ,^  ^ripport  these  horso, 
'lie)  li  I.  or  turned  It  upon 

Ac  ni..  toot;  but  the   fool 

otherwise  engaged.  The  horsp  on  this  side 
I  with  gTPut  obstinacy  and  variety  of  suiv 
p    ,       •-,. 

I  ylton,  who  commnnded  the 
0.  .1.  ^..A,i  of  Essex,  being  engaged  with 
of  our  Shrewsbury  cavaliers,  as  we  called 
once  in  a  fair  way  to  have  been  cut  off 
ttde  of  our  foot,  who  being  advanced  lo 
n  the  parliament's  main  body,  flanked 
_  "s  horse  in  their  way,  and,  facing  to  the 
fftiriously  charged  him  with  their  pikes, 
was  obliged  to  retire  in  great  disorder, 
ptd  with  the  loss  of  a  greet  many  men  and 
horses, 

AH  this  whflc  the  foot  on  both  aides  were  de»- 
|>nitclv  engaged,  and,  coming  close  up  to  the 
teeth  of  one  another  with  the  clubbea  mu.sket 
•hd  push  of  pike,  (ought  with  great  resolution, 
*Qd  a  terrible  slaughter  on  both  sides,  givui^  no 
luarter  for  a  great  while ;  and  they  coTitinm.Hl  to 
40  thus  till,  as  if  they  were  tired  and  out  of  wind. 
'•di  parly  seemed  willing  enough  to  leave  off  and 
H&e  breath. 

Those  which  suffered  most  were  that  brigade 
rhlcl)  had  charged  Sir  1'hilip  .'<tapylton'i  horse. 
►ho,  being  bravely  engaged  in  the  front  with  the 
my't  foot,  were,  on  the  sudden,  charged  again 


in  front  and  flank  by  Sir  William  Balfour's  horie 
and  disordered,  after  a  very  desperate  dcrenco. 

Here  the  king's  standard  was  taken,  the  stan* 
dard-bearer.  Sir  Kdword  Vamey,  Mttg  kUl»d  i 
but  it  woa  rescued  again  by  Captain  Smith,  and 
bniuglU  to  the  captain  the  same  evening,  for 
which  the  king  knighted  the  captain. 

This  brigade  of  foot  had  fought  all  tb»  day, 
and  had  not  been  broken  at  last  if  uny  liar«e  hjd 
been  at  hand  to  support  thPiTL      The  A*-ld  l>e(nin 
to  be  now  clear :  bii'  stood,  as  it  were 

gating  at   one  ar^  Die  king,  hav.nK 

rallied   his  foot,  sci....  ..  .:..-..iiL>d  to  rcDi'W   th< 

charge.,  and  began  to  cannonade  thfiii,  »hei 
they  could  not  return,  most  of  titeir  cannon  b'in 
nailed  while  thoy  were  in  our  pcissession,  and  ul 
the  cannoniers  killed  or  fled,  and-our  giiuner>  did 
eiacution  upon  Sir  VVilliiun  liatfour's  truupg  for 
a  grKid  while. 

.My  fethcr's  regiment  being  in  the  right  with 
the  prince,  I  saw  little  of  the  fight  but  tlw  rout 
of  the  enemy's  left,  and  we  had  as  full  n  vii'torv 
there  as  we  could  desire,  but  spent  loo  inutK 
time  in  it :  we  killed  about  two  thousand  men  iu 
that  part  of  the  action,  and  having  totully  dis- 
persed them,  and  plundertd  iheir  huggagc.  i'e;:.v> 
to  think  of  our  friends  when  it  waa  too  late  to 
help  them. 

We  returned,  however,  viotorious  to  the  ktiw 
just  as  the  battle  was  over;  and  the  kioi;  asked 
Prince  Rupert,  "  What  news  ?"—  He  tula  iiim  he 
could  give  his  majeaty  a  good  aocoont  of  the 
enmy's  horse— >"  Ay,  by  G— d  I"  said  a  gon> 
tleman  that  stood  by  me,  "  and  of  their  curts 
too." 

Those  words  were  spoken  with  such  a  sense  of 
the  misfortune,  and  mode  such  an  impression  in 
the  whole  army,  that  it  occasioned  some  ill  blood 
afterwards  amoisg  ns.  utd  but  that  the  king  took 
np  the  baaneaa,  it  bad  been  of  dl  coniequenwi 
for  some  person  who  bod  heard  the  gentleman 
speak  it,  informed  tiie  prince  who  it  was,  and 
the  prince,  resenting  it,  spoke  something  about 
it  in  the  hearing  of  the  party  when  the  king  was 
present. 

The  gentleman,  nith  a  manly  freedom,  told 
his  hi^^hness  openly  he  hud  said  the  vsords,  nod 
thotif^'h  he  owned  he  had  no  disrespect  for  his 
highness,  yet  he  was  sUU  of  opinion  the  enemy's 
army  mixht  have  been  better  beaten. 

The  prince  replied  something  very  diiobli^in^; 
the  gentleman  came  up  to  Um(  king,  and,  kneeliiii;, 
humbly  besought  his  majesty  to  accept  ol  his 
commission,  and  to  cive  him  leave  to  tell  llie 
prince,  that  whenever"  his  highness  plcasud,  he 
was  ready  to  give  him  satisfaction. 

Tbe  king  was  so  concerned  at  this  misunder- 
standing between  them,  that  he  seemingly  was 
very  much  out  of  humour  with  the  prince  about 
it.  Howpvi-r,  his  majesty  soon  coded  the  dis- 
pute, by  laying  his  commaniis  on  them  both  to 
speak  no  more  of  it  for  that  djiy ;  and  refusing 
the  commission  from  the  colonel,  for  he  was  no 
less,  sent  for  them  both  next  rooming  in  pri- 
vate.  and  made  them  friends  again. 

But  to  return  to  our  story. — We  came  ba-rkto 
the  ktnft  time  enough  to  put  tbe  fc^orl  of  Esscs's 
men  out  of  all  humour  of  renewing  the  fiflit ; 
and,  us  I  observed  before,  both  panics  stood 
gazing  at  one  another,  nod  our  cannon  playiiu[ 
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Upon  them,  obligicd  Sir  William  Balfour's  horse 
to  wheel  off  in  some  disorder,  but  they  returmvl 
us  none  nguin  ;  which,  as  we  aflonvurds  under- 
stood, was,  as  I  said  before,  fur  wutit  of  both 
powder  and  (gunners ;  for  the  caniioniers  und 
firemen  were  killed,  or  had  quitted  their  train  in 
the  light  when  our  horse  had  possessioa  of  their 
artOlery ;  and  as  they  had  spiked  up  some  of 
the  eannon,  so  they  had  enrried  away  fUlecn 
carriages  of  powder. 

Night  coming  on.  ended  all  diseourse  of  more 
fighting,  and  t^e  king  drew  off  and  inarched  to. 
words  the  hills.  I  know  no  other  token  of  victory 
irtiich  the  enemy  had,  than  their  Win;;  in  the 
leld  of  battle  all  night,  which  they  did  fur  no 
other  reason  than  that,  having  lost  their  baggage 
and  provi<ions,  they  had  nowhere  to  go,  nod 
which  we  did  not,  because  we  had  good  quarters 
Bl  hand. 

Tlie  number  of  prisoners  and  of  the  slain  were 
not  ver^'  equal :  the  enemy  lost  more  men,  we 
most  of  quality.  Six  thousand  men,  on  both 
sides,  were  killed  on  the  spot,  w  hereof,  when  our 
roils  were  examined,  we  miii^ed  two  thousand 
five  hundred.  We  lost  our  brave  general,  the 
old  Earl  of  Lindsey,  who  was  wounded  nnd 
token  prisoner,  and  died  of  his  wound.s  ;  Sir  Ed- 
ward Stradling,  Colonel  Ltindsford,  prisoners  i 
and  Sir  Edward  Varaey,  and  a  great  many 
gentlemen  of  quality  slain.     {Note  \6.) 

On  the  other  hand,  we  carried  off  Colonel 
Essex,  Colonel  Kamsey,  and  the  Lord  St.  John, 
who  also  died  of  his  wounds.  We  took  (Ivc 
ammunition  waggons,  full  of  powder,  and  brought 
off  obout  five  hundred  horse  in  the  defeat  of  tho 
led  wing,  with  eighteen  standards  and  colours, 
and  lost  seventeen. 

Tlie  slaun;hter  of  the  left  wing  wai  so  great, 
and  the  flight  so  effectual,  that  several  of  the 
officers  rode  riear  away,  coasting  round,  and  got 
to  London,  where  they  reported  that  the  pitrtia. 
mem  army  was  entirely  defeated,  all  lost,  killed, 
or  taken,  as  if  none  but  them  were  left  alive  to 
carry  the  news. 

Tliis  (illcd  them  with  constcmaliuti  for  awhile; 
but  whea  other  messengers  followed,  all  tvas  re- 
stored to  quiet  again,  ami  the  parliament  cried  up 
their  victory,  and  sufficiently  mocked  God  and 
their  general  with  their  public  thanks  for  it. 
Truly,  as  the  fight  was  a  deliverance  to  them. 
th»}'  were  in  the  right  to  give  thanks  for  it;  but 
u  to  its  being  a  victory,  neither  side  had  much 
to  boast  of,  and  they  less  a  great  deal  than  we 
had. 

I  got  no  hurt  in  this  battle  :  and  indeed  we  of 
the  right  wing  had  but  little  lighting:  1  think  I 
discharged  my  pistols  but  once,  und  my  carbine 
twice,  for  we  hud  more  fatigue  than  fight.  The 
enemy  fled,  and  we  hud  little  to  do  but  to  follow 
and  kill  those  we  could  overtake. 

I  spoiled  a  good  horse,  but  got  a  better  from 
the  enemy  in  his  room,  ond  came  home  wcury 
enough.  My  father  lost  his  horse,  and  in  the  fall 
was  bruised  in  his  thigh  by  another  horse  tread- 
ing on  him,  which  disabled  him  for  some  time, 
and,  at  his  request,  by  his  majesty's  conicnl,  I 
commanded  the  regiment  in  his  absence. 

The  enemy  received  a  recruit  of  four  Ihounaud 
men  the  next  morning :  if  they  had  not.  I  believe 
tbey  would  have  gone  back  to  Worcester ;  but. 


t 


I  encouraged  by  that  reioforccmeot,  they  called 
I  council  of  war,  and  bad  a  long  debate  wiMftki 
j  they  could  attack  us  again :  but,  tiotirithstaadai 
their  great    victory,  they  durst  not 
though   thi*   addition   of  strongtb 
superior  to  us  by  three  thousand  men, 

The  king,  indeed,  expected  that  when  tli«i 
troops  joined  them  they  would  advance,  and 
were  preparing  to  receive  them  at  a  villaga 
AIno,  where  the  hcod-qutftvn  coatinacd 
or  four  days  ;  und  had  tb«y  really  cttcosed  tl 
first  day'ji  work  a  victory,  us  they  calle<i  il,  ikt} 
would  ha\e  done  it :  but  tliev  thoujiht  not  f/n- 
per  to  venture,  but  morctW  away  to  Warwlri^ 
and  from  thence  to  Coventry. 

llic  king,  to  urge  them  to  il  u  liio, 

and  come  to  a  second  battle,  -  lim 

Ikinbury.  and  took  both  town  „ 
two  entire  regiments  of  foot,  and  one  uouftC 
horse  quitted  the  parliament  service,  and  Ivi 
up  their  arms  for  the  king.  This  w»s  dsot 
almost  before  their  faces,  which  vru  a  tMMcr 
proof  of  a  \ictory  on  our  side  than  any  ib«] 
cotdd  pretend  to. 

From   Banbury  we   marched   to  Okfiard:  »»i 
now  all  men  saw  the  parMoment  had  mad«  *. 
great  mistake  (for  tbey  were  not  a]w(i)»  intU 
right  any  more  than  we)  to  leave  Oxf. 
a  garrison.     The  king  cauaed  new  r>'i. 
to  be  drawn  round  it,  and  seven    rci\.j 
with  ravelins  and  outworks,  a  doiili|i>  diu 
tcrsearp,  and  covered  way  :  all  which. 
the  advantage  of  its  situation,  made  il  a 
d:ible  place,  and  from  this  time  it  bei 
place  of  arms,  and  the  centre  of  oflkirs 
king's  side. 

If  (he  parliament  had  the  honour  ct  thoUL 
lite  kin";  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  victory;  iirill 
this   part    of    the   country   submitted   to 
Essex's  army  made   the  best    of  their 
Jjondon.  and  were  but  in  an  ill  condiiion 
they  Clime  there,  especially  their  horse. 

llic  |)arliainent,  sentible  of  this,  and  re 
daily  accounts  of  the  pmgresa  we  made;  b^ 
to  cool  a  little  in  their  temper,  abated  o(  fUt 
first  rnj^,  and  voted  an  address  for  peace ;  mJ 
sent  to  the  king  to  let  bim  know  tbejr  iretc  is- 
sirnus  to  prevent  the  cfl'usion  of  more  Uoo^  od 
1^1  brin^  tilings  to  an  rnxommodotioo,  or,  vtbiy 
called  it,  "  a  right  understanding." 

1  was  now,  by  the  king's  particular  fpntt 
summoned  to  the  councils  of  war,  my  £stber 
linuing  obsent  and  ill ;  and  now  I  began  U 
of  the  real  grounds,  and,  which  was  mor^ 
fatal  issue  of  the  war. 

I  say  I  now  began ;  for  I  cannot  say 
ever  rightly  stated  matters  in  my  ow» 
before,  though  1  had  been  enough  used  to 
and  to  see  the  destruction  of  people, 
towns,  and  plundering  the  count  r^    v  t  't 
Gcnnany,  and  among  strangeri 
unaccountublo  sadness  upon  in 
this  acting  in  my  own  native  couuLry. 

It  grieved  me  to  the  heart,  even  in  the 
our  enemies,  to  see  the  slaughter  of  tbea 
even  in  the  fight,  to  hear  a  moo  cry  fiir 
in  Knglish.  moved  me  to  u  compossioo 
had  ne\  er  been  used  to :  nay,  sometloM*  it 
to  me   as  if  some  of  my  own  men  hod, 
beaten:  and  when  I  heard  a  soldier  nj, 
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God  I  I  am  shot,"  I  looked  behind  me  to  see 
irbich  of  my  own  troop  was  fallen.  Here  I  wiw 
mTself  Bt  the  cutting  of  the  throats  of  my  friends, 
and  indeed  some  of  my  near  relation«.  My  old 
eomrades  and  fellow.soldicrs  in  Gcnnnny  werv 
lome  with  us,  some  against  ui,  as  their  opinions 
happened  to  differ  in  religion. 

For  my  part,  1  confess  I  had  not  much  reli> 
fion  in  mo  at  that  time ;  but  I  thought  rrli^inn 
rightly  practised  on  both  sides  would  have  made 
m  all  better  friends ;  and,  therefore,  lometiraos  I 
began  to  think  that  both  the  bishops  of  our  side, 
ud  the  preachers  on  theirs,  made  religion  rather 
the  pretence  than  the  cause  of  the  war :  and 
from  those  thoughts  I  vigorously  ar^uc^l  it  at  the 
council  of  war  against  marchin^to  Brentford  whiTe 
the  address  for  a  treaty  of  peare  fmm  the  parka. 
lent  was  in  hand  ;  for  I  was  for  taking  the  par- 
nt  by  the  handle  which  they  had  piven  us, 
•sd  entering  into  a  negotiation  with  the  advao-  I 
!«?e  of  its  being  at  their  own  request. 

I  thoiitrht  the  king  bad  now  in  his  hands  on  { 

Opportunity  to  make  an  bononmble  peace ;  for 

this  battle  at  Edgehill,  as  much  n»  they  boasted 

of  tbe  victory  to  hearten  up  their  friends,  hart 

nrdy  weakened  their  nrmy.   and   discour.-iscd 

jhdr  party  too.     The  horse  were  particularly  in 

ill  caae,  and  the  foot  greatly  diminished,  and 

remainder  very  sickly  :    but,  besides  this,  tbe 

parliament  were  greatly  alarmed  at  th*?  progress 

»r  made  afterward,  and  still  fearing  the  kings 

surprising  them,  had  sent  for  the  Eiirl  of  Essex 

to  London  to  defend  them,  by  whiih  the  country 

^».  as  it  were,  deserted  and  abandoned,  and 

tfl  to  be  plundered  —  our  parties  overrun  all 

places  at  pleasure. 

All  this  while  I  considered,  that  whatever  the 
•oldiers  of  fortune  meant  by  the  war,  our  desires 
re  f  I)  suppress  the  exorbitant  power  of  a  party, 
estnblifh  our  king  in  his  jii&t  and  legal  rishts, 
not  with  a  design  to  destroy  the  <onstitution 
government,  and  the  being  nf  p.nrliament ;  and 
fore  I  thought  now  was  the  time  for  peace, 
there  were  a  great  many  worthy  gentlemen 
the  army  of  my  opinion  :  and,  had  our  master 
ears  to  hear  us,  the  war  might  have  hod  an 
here. 

»ddre$s  for  peace  was  received  by  the 
Maidenhead,  whither  this  army  was  now 

and  his  majesty  returned  an  answer 

S!r  Piter  Killigrcw,  ihot  he  desire<l  nothing 

r**,  and  would  tJot  be  wanting  on  his  part. 

I'pon  this  the  parliament  name  conimis«inncrs, 

his  majesty  excepting  against  Sir  John  I'ive- 

thoy  Icft'hiiii  out,    and   sent  others;  and 

the  king  to  appoint  his  residence  near 

,  where   the    commissioners  might  wail 

,_!»  him. 

Accordingly  the  king  appointed  Windsor  for  the 
,fe  of  treaty,  and  desired  it  might  be  hastened, 
us  all  tl]ing.<  looked  with  a  favourable  aspect, 
Ml  one  unlucky  action  knoi-ked  it  all  on  tlie 
1,  and  filled  both  parties  with  more  implacable 
oiity  than  they  had  before,  and  till  ht"pe»  of 
ce  vanished. 
X)uring  this  progress  of  the  king's  arroiea.  wc 
re  always  abroiid  with  the  horse  ravaging  the 
ntry,  and  plundering  the  Roundheads.  Prince 
pert,  a  roost  acti\e,  vigilant  party-man.  and, 
ujt  own,  fitter  for  »uch  than  for  a  general,  wuj 


never  lying  still,  and  I  seldom  stayed  behind;  for, 
our  regiment  being  very  well  mounted,  he  would 
always  send  for  us  if  he  hod  any  extraordinary 
design  in  hand. 

One  lime,  in  particular,  ho  had  a  design  upon 
Aylesbury,  the  capital  of  Buckinghamshire;  in- 
deed our  view  ut  tirst  was  rather  lo  beat  the 
enemy  out  of  the  town,  and  demolish  their  works, 
and  perhaps  raise  tome  contributions  on  the  rich 
country-  round  it.  than  to  garrison  the  place  and 
keep  it,  for  we  wanted  no  more  garrisons,  being 
masters  of  the  fi<^ld. 

The  prince  had  two  thousand  Bve  hundred 
horse  with  him  in  this  expedition,  but  no  foot: 
the  town  hod  some  foot  raised  in  the  country  by 
Mr  Hambden,  and  two  regiments  of  the  country 
militia,  whom  we  made  light  of,  but  we  found 
they  stood  to  their  tackle  belter  than  well 
enough.  We  came  very  early  to  the  town,  and 
thought  they  had  no  notice  of  us  -,  hut  some  false 
brother  had  given  the  alarm,  and  we  found  them 
all  in  arms ;  the  hedges  without  the  town  lined 
with  musketeers,  on  that  side  in  particular  where 
they  expected  us,  and  the  two  regiment*  of  foot 
drawn  up  in  \icw  to  support  them,  with  «omc 
horse  in  the  rear  of  all. 

The  prince,  williog,  however,  to  do  something, 
caused  some  of  his  horse  to  alight,  and  serve  at 
dragoons ;  and  haN-ing  broken  a  way  into  the 
enclosures,  the  horse  beat  the  foot  from  behind 
the  hedges,  while  the  rest  who  were  alighted 
charged  them  in  the  lane  which  leads  lo  the 
(own.  Here  they  had  cn.st  up  some  workii,  luid 
fired  from  their  lines  very  regularly,  considering 
(hem  as  militia  only,  the  governor  encouraging 
them  by  his  example  ;  so  that  finding,  without 
some  foot,  there  would  be  no  good  to  be  done, 
we  gave  it  over,  and  drew  off.  and  so  Aylcjbury 
escaped  a  scouring  for  that  t)U)e. 

I  cannot  deny  but  these  flying  parties  of  horse 
committed  great  spoil  among  the  eountrj-  people, 
and  sometimes  the  prince  gave  u  lilfcrty  to  some 
creelties  which  were  not  at  nil  for  \ha  king's 
interest ;  because  it  being  still  upon  our  own 
country,  and  the  king's  own  subjects,  whom,  in 
nil  his  declarations,  he  protested  to  be  careful  of, 
it  seemed  to  contradict  all  those  protestations 
and  declarations,  itnA  served  to  aggravate  and 
exasperate  the  common  people;  and  the  king's 
enemies  made  oil  the  advnntagos  of  it  that  were 
|)o$sible,  by  crying  out  of  twice  as  many  esira- 
\-ngancies  as  were  cnmrnitted. 

It  is  true  the  king,  who  noturally  abhorred 
sivih  thing&,  could  not  restrain  hi.s  men.  nor  his 
generals,  so  absolutely  iks  he  would  have  done. 
The  war  on  his  side  was  voluntarily  ;  uianv  gcn- 
Jlcmen  served  him  at  their  own  chaise,  and  .some 
paid  whole  regiments  themselves. 

Sometimes  also  the  king's  afTairs  were  slaishter 
than  ordinary,  and  his  men  were  not  very  well 
paid,  and  this  obliged  him  to  wink  at  their  ex- 
cursions upon  tlie  country,  though  he  ilid  not 
approve  of  thcro ;  and  yet  I  must  own,  that  in 
those  parts  of  England  where  the  war  was  hot- 
test  there  never  was  seen  th.jt  ruin  and  dcpnpiu 
liition.  murders,  ravishments,  and  barbarities, 
which  1  have  seen  even  among  protcstant  ar- 
mies abroad  in  Germany,  and  other  foreign  p.irts 
of  the  world :  and  if  the  parliament  bad  seen 


tbounnd  «even  hundred  were  left,  and  the  whole 
town  bnmt  to  athus.  1  mvRelf  hare  seen  sixteen 
or  eighteen  villag^ps  on   Rre  in  a  dny,  and  the 

Qle  driven  away  from  their  dwcllinprs  like 
s  of  cMtIc,  the  men  murdered,  the  womBn 
(tripped,  nnd  teven  or  eight  thousand  of  them 
together,  after  they  had  suffered  all  the  indi^!- 
ties  and  abuses  of  the  soldiers,  driven  staric 
naked  in  the  winter  through  the  irreut  tou-ns  to 
seek  shelter  and  relief  from  the  ctiarify  of  their 
enemips. 

J  do  nut  instance  these  greater  biirhuritiet  to 
justify  lesser  action*,  which  are  nevertheless 
IrrcguUr;  but  I  do  say,  that,  circumstiinces  con- 
sidered, this  war  vras  maiiog-ed  with  as  much 
hutUitnity  on  both  sides  as  could  be  expected, 
especially  considering  the  animosity  of  parties. 

But  to  return  lu  the  prince— he  had  not 
aln-ays  the  some  success  in  thoise  entcrpriaes,  (or 
wiroetiraes  ne  came  short  home :  and  1  cannot 
omit  one  pleasant  adventure  which  happened  to 
a  party  of  oun  in  one  of  these  excursions  into 
fiaekinKhnnuliirc, 

The  mnjor  of  our  regiment  was  soundly 
bratcn  by  a  party  uhich,  as  I  may  say,  was  led 
by  B  vromiui.  and  if  I  had  not  rescued  him.  i 
know  not  hut  he  hud  been  taken  prisoner  by  that 
woman.  It  seems  our  men  had  besief^cd  aonw 
fortified  house  about  Oxfordshire, towards Tbanve, 
and  the  house  being^  defended  by  the  lady  in  her 
husband's  abscnee,  she  h-id  yielded  the  bous« 
upon  a  capitulation  ;  one  of  the  articles  of  which 
was,  to  march  out  with  all  her  servants,  soldiers, 
and  goodi,  and  to  be  conveyed  to  Thamc- 

U'hether  she  thought  to  have  gone  po  further, 
or  that  she  reckoned  herself  safe  there,  I  know 
not :  but  my  major,  with  two  troops  of  horse,  met 
with  this  la/Jy  .ind  her  parly,  about  five  railes 
from  Thame,  as  we  were  coming  back  from  our 
defeated  attack  of  Aylesbury. 

We  reckoned  ourselves  in  an  enemy's  country, 
and  had  lived  a  Utile  nt  lar^e,  or  at  discretion. 
09  It  is  lalled  abroad ;  and  these  two  troops,  with 
the  nviijor,  were  retuniing  to  our  detachment 
from  a  IlitU  villoffi!.  where._«liL.ftnner'a-hauie^ 


'Ilie  lady,  nho  had 
smell  of  pon-der  than   he  fr 
of  her  servants  to  her,  and,  con*! 
what  to  do,  they  all  uoanimug 
her  to  let  them  light ,  told  her 
that  the  commander  was 
I  were  with  him  were  rather  wor 
hardly  able  to  sit  their  horses  ; 
'  fore  one  bold  charge  would  ptl 
■  confosioD. 

{      The  lady  consented,  and,  as 
I  they  desired  her  to  secure  hef 
,  waggons;  but  she  refiised,  and  ta 
.  she  would  take  her  fate  with  tl 
I      In  short,  she  boldly  hade  Ibe 
[  and  that  he  might  do  his  wor 
offered  him  fiiir,    and  be   hod 
mind  was  altered  now,  and  she 
nothing,  and  bade  him  be  g;oae. 

L'pon  this  she  gave  him  leave  to  i 
his  men  ;  but  before   he   could  t'sli 
them,  she  was  at  his  heels  with  oil  (m 
gave  him  such  a  home  charge  m  pi 
into  discirder ;    and    being   too    dnn 
they  were  knocked  down  before  I 
to  do  with  themsdvei,  and 
more  they  took  to  a  pt^  flight. 
But  what  was  still  worse,  the 
of  them  very  drunk,  when  thoy< 
their  li\  <>s,  fell  over  one  another,  i 
their  hf>r«;i>s  and  made  suoh  wi»r 
women  niiglit  have  beaten  theni  ] 

In  this  pickle,  with  the  ener 
e^me  in  with  him,  hearing  the 
peared  the  pursuers  retreated,  aadf^ 
condition  my  people  were  in,  uaA  a 
the  strength  of  the  enemy,  I  oootfi 
with  bringing  them  off.  without  p^ 
other :  nor  could  I  ever  bear  podlh^ 
female  oaptsin  was. 

We  lost  seventeen  or  eigfatotn  of  e4 
about  thirty  horses;  but  wh«o  the  ^ 
the  story  were  told  us.  our  tnajogr  ni 
at  by  the  wUaie  vmy.  and  evet^M 
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opoa  lotn*)  p«rt  of  oar  army,  or  to  take  Bome  wU 
traoovd  post,  which  was  to  the  prtjudJce  of  our 
mco  s  whereupon  the  kin^  ordered  the  army  to 
march,  and,  by  the  favour  of  a  thick  mut,  came 
withlo  half  a  mile  of  Brentford  bvton  he  was  dis- 
covered. 

There  wore  two  refdments  of  foot  and  about 
lix  hundred  horse  in  the  town  of  the  enemy's  best 
troops:  these,  tsJuog  the  alarav  posted  them- 
selves 00  the  brid^  at  the  west  end  of  the  town. 
The  king  attacked  them  with  a  select  detachment 
tf  his  b^  infantry,  and  they  defSendod  themselves 
with  incredible  obstinacy. 

I  must  own  I  never  saw  raw  men  (for  they 
could  not  ha^'o  been  in  arms  above  four  months) 
let  like  them  in  my  life.  In  short,  there  was  no 
forcing  these  men;  for  thou^fh  two  whole  bri- 
fades  of  our  foot,  backed  by  our  horse,  made  five 
Mveral  attacks  upon  them,  they  could  not  break 
them,  and  we  lost  a  great  many  brave  men  ia 
that  action.  At  lost,  seeing  their  obstinacy,  a 
party  of  horse  was  ordered  to  go  round  from 
Osterly;  and  enterin^r  the  (own  on  the  north 
Me,  where,  though  the  horse  made  some  resist- 
■soe.  it  was  not  considerable,  the  town  was  pre- 
Mntly  taken. 

'  '  d  my  regiment  through  an  enclosure,  and 

into  the  town  nearer  to  the  bridge  than  the 

_  by  which  means  I  arrived  first ;  but  I  bad 

9  loM  by  my  expedition,  that  the  foot  charged 

before  the  body  was  come  up,  and  pouring  in 

ir  ihot  very  ftjriously,  my  men  were  but  in  an 

case,  and  would  not  hnvc  itood  much  longer  if 

rest  of  the  horse,  coming  up  the  lone,  had  not 

id  them  other  employment. 

When  the  horse  wore  thus  entered,  they  im- 

atcly  dispersed  the  enemy's  horse,  who  flod 

ly  towards  London,  nod  railing  in,  sword  In 

band,  upon  the  rear  of  the  foot  who  were  engagod 
at  the  bridge,  they  were  all  cot  in  pieces,  except 
miMut  two  hundred,  who,  scorning  to  ask  quar- 
ter, desperately  threw  themselves  into  the  river 
Thames,  where  they  were  most  of  them  drowned. 
The  parliament  and  their  party  made  a  great 
outer^■  at  this  attempt;  that  it  was  base  and 
Ijcacjierous  while  in  a  treaty  of  p«ac« :  and  that 
the  kin;;,  hunag  amused  tliem  with  hearkening 
to  a  treaty,  designed  to  hare  seised  upon  their 
train  of  artillery  first,  and  after  that  to  hove  "Jitr- 
priicd  both  the  city  of  London  and  the  parlia- 
nieni-     And  1  have  obscr\'cd  since,  that  our  his. 
toriarn  note  this  action  as  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  honour  and  treaties,  though,  as  there  was  no 
(^'itsatJon  of  arms  agreed  on,  notlifaig  ia  toore  con- 
^^'ry  lo  the  laws  of  war  than  to  suggest  it. 

Inst  it  was  a  very  unhappy  thing  lo  the  king 

•"•'  whole  nation,  as  it  broke  off  the  hopes  of 

^o"ce,  and  was  the  occasion   of  bringing  the 

*«>tch  army  in  upon  us,  I  readily  acknowledge ; 

"*  that  there  was  anything  dishonourable  in  it 

allow :  for  though  the  parliament  had 

d  to  the  king  for  peace,  and  such  steps 

taken  in  it  as  before,  yet,  as  T  have  said. 

Were  no  proposals  mode  on  either  side  for 

*^<?*sation  of  arms ;  and  all  the  world  must  allow 

'2!J**»  'n  such  cases,  the  war  goes  on  in  the  field 

*r*       the  peace  goes  on  in  the  rabinef.     And  ff 

qr'  Joes  on,  admitting  the  king  bad  desired  to 

't  K  ""T*''**  *^*  •^•'y  or  parliament,  or  all  of  them, 

^*^  been  no  more  than  the  custom  of  war  allows. 
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and  what  they  would  have  done  by  him  if  thoy 
could. 

The  treaty  of  Westphalia,  or  peace  of  Munater, 
which  ended  the  Uoody  wars  of  Germany,  was  a 
precedent  bt  this.  That  treaty  was  actually 
ncgotiatiiig  leyen  year*,  and  yet  the  war  went  on 
with  ail  the  vigour  and  rancour  imaginable,  even 
to  the  last ;  nay,  the  very  time  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  it,  but  before  the  news  could  be  brouffht 
Lo  the  army,  did  he  that  was  afterwards  King  of 
Sweden,  Carolns  Gustavus,  take  the  city  of 
FVague  by  surprise,  and  therein  an  ineitiawbW 
booty. 

Besides,  aU  the  wars  of  Europe  are  full  of  cx- 
lunples  of  this  kind;  and  therefore  I  cannot  see 
any  reason  to  blamo  the  king  for  this  action,  as 
to  the  ftimeta  of  it.  Indeed,  as  to  the  policy  of 
it,  I  (»n  say  little;  but  the  case  was  this  : — the 
king  had  a  gallant  army,  flushed  with  success, 
and  things  hitherto  tukd  gone  on  very  prosperauaiy 
both  with  his  own  army  and  elsewhere  :  ho  had 
above  thirty-five  thousand  men  in  his  otm  army, 
including  his  garrisons  left  at  Banburi',  Shrews, 
bury,  Worcester,  Oxford,  Wallingford.  Abingdon, 
Reading,  and  places  adjacent. 

On  the  other  himd,  the  parliament  army  came 
back  to  London  in  but  a  very  sorry  condition  ;  ♦ 
for  what  with  their  loss  in  their  victory,  as  they 
called  it,  at  Rdgohill.  their  sickness,  and  a  ha.sty 
march  to  London,  they  were  vwy  much  dimi- 
nished, though  at  Liondon  they  soon  recruited 
thf.-m  again.  And  this  prosperity  of  the  king's 
atfairs  might  encourage  turn  to  strike  this  blow, 
thinking  to  bring  the  parliament  to  bettiT  terms 
by  the  approhensiims  of  the  superior  strength  of 
the  king's  fbrcea. 

But,  however  it  waa,  the  success  did  not 
equally  answer  the  king's  expectation  :  the  vigo- 
rous defence  made  by  the  troops  posted  nt  Brent- 
ford gave  the  Earl  of  Essex  opportunity,  with 
extra"' '"'"""■  •  plication,  to  draw  his  forces  out 
to  J'.  en;  and  the  exceeding  alacrity 

of  tb  >s  such,  that  their  whole  army 

appcarcil  with  tiicm,  making  together  nn  army  of 
twenty -four  thousand  men,  drawn  up  in  view  of 
our  force*,  by  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

The  city  regiments  were  placed  between  t!»e 
regular  troops,  iind  altogether  ofTcn-d  us  batllc, 
but  we  were  not  in  u  i.-ondition  to  accept  it.  The 
king,  indecjd,  was  somctuncs  of  the  mind  to  charpi* 
them,  and  once  or  twice  ordered  parties  to  ad- 
vance to  begin  to  skirmish,  but,  upon  better  ad- 
vice,  altered  his  mind;  and  indee«l  it  was  the 
wisvst  counsel  to  defer  the  fighting  at  th.it  time. 

The  parlianant  g.:iiefals  were  as  unfixed  in 
their  resolutions  on  the  other  side  as  the  king: 
sometimes  th<'y  sent  out  parties,  and  then  called 
them  back  aguiiu  One  strong  party,  of  near 
three  thouMnd  men,  raai-chi>d  ofl'  towards  Acton, 
with  orders  to  amuse  us  on  that  side,  but  were 
countermanded. 

Indeed  I  was  of  the  opinion  we  might  have 
ventured  the  bstiie ;  for  though  the  parliament's 
army  were  more  numerous,  yet  the  city  trained 
bands,  which  made  up  four  thousand  of  their  foot. 


•  Gvnnal  Ludlow,  in  hit  '  Jlenoin,'  vol.  i,  p*g«  &],  ufi, 

"Xhdx  mcD  rctnraed  ftom  Warwick  to  Ixmdon,  DOtlik* 

men  wtio  had  obUiii*d  ■  rlctoiy,  but  like  m«n  th»t  had 
been  beaten." 
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were  not  much  C8tccmc(1,  and  the  king  was  a 
grvat  deol  stronger  in  horse  than  they  ;  hut  the 
main  reoaon  that  hindered  the  engagement  was 
want  of  ammunition,  which  the  liing  having  duly 
weighed,  he  caused  the  cnrriagcs  and  cannon  to 
draw  off  first,  and  then  the  foot,  the  horse  conti- 
nuing to  face  the  enemy  til!  all  was  clear  ogiiin, 
and  then  we  drew  off  too,  and  marched  to  King- 
ston, and  the  next  day  to  Reading. 

Now  the  king  saw  his  mistake  in  not  conti- 
nuing hit  marcli  for  London,  instead  of  faring 
about  to  fight  the  enemy  at  Edgehill ;  and  all  the 
honour  we  had  gained  in  so  many  surcfssful  en- 
terprisca  lay  buried  in  this  shamefni  retreat  from 
an  army  of  citizens'  wives  ;  for  truly  their  appear- 
ance at  Tumham  green  was  gay,  but  not  grtat. 

There  were  as  many  lookers-on  as  actors ;.  the 
crowds  of  ladies,  apprentices,  and  mobility,  were 
so  great,  that  when  the  parties  of  our  army  ad- 
vanced, and,  as  they  thought  to  charge,  the 
coachmen,  horsemen,  and  crowd  mode  such  a 
bustle  to  be  out  of  harm's  way,  that  it  looked 
little  better  than  a  rout ;  and  1  was  persuaded  a 
good  home  charge  from  our  horse  would  have 
sent  their  whole  army  after  them ;  but  so  it  was, 
that  this  crowd  of  an  army  was  to  triumph  over 
M,  and  they  did  it,  for  all  the  kingdom  was  care- 
fully informed  how  their  dreadful  looks  had 
frijihiencd  us  nway. 

L'pon  our  retreat,  the  parliament  resented  this 
attack,  which  they  called  treacherous,  and  voted 
no  accommodation ;  but  they  considered  of  it 
afrcrwards,  and  sent  six  commissioners  to  the 
king  with  propositions;  but  the  change  of  the 
scene  of  action  changed  the  tcrmd  of  peace,  nnd 
now  they  mnde  terms  like  conquerors,  petition 
him  to  desert  his  army,  return  to  the  parliament, 
and  the  like. 

Had  his  majesty,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  with 
the  full  reputation  they  had  before,  and  in  the 
ebb  of  thctr  afTuirs,  rested  at  Windsor,  and  com- 
menced a  treaty,  they  had  certainly  made  more 
rca«^nablc  proposals ;  but  now  the  scabbard 
seemed  to  be  thrown  away  on  both  sides.  ) 

The  rest  of  the  winter  was  spent  in  strengthen- 1 
ing  parties  and  places,  also  in  fruitless  treaties  of 
peace,  messages,  remonstrances,  and  paper  war  j 
on  both  sides,  but  no  action  remarkable  happened  : 
anywhere  that  !  remember ;  yet  the  king  gained  ' 
ground  everywhete.  Hnd  his  forces  in  the  north ' 
increased  under  the  Earl  of  NewcaBtle  :  also  my 
Lord  Goring  (then  only  Colonel  Goring)  arrived 
from  Holland,  bringing  three  ships  tudcn  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  notice  that  the  queen 
was  following  with  more. 

Goring  brought  four  thousand  barrels  of  gun- 
powder and  twenty  thousand  small  onns.  all ' 
which  came  very  seasonably,  for  the  king  Has  in 
great  want  of  them,  especially  the  powder.  Upon 
this  recruit  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  drew  down  to 
York,  and  being  above  sixteen  thousand  strong, 
made  Sir  lliomas  Fairfax  give  ground,  and  re- 
treat to  Hull. 

Whoever  lay  still.  Prince  Rupert  was  aUays 
abroad,  and  I  chose  to  go  out  with  his  highness  • 
as  often  a?  I  had  opportunitv,  for  hitherto  he  wn*  t 
always  successful      About  this  time,  the  IMnec 
being  at  Oxford,  I  envr  him  intelligence  of  a  party 
of  the  enemy  who  lived  a  little  at  large,  too  much  i 
for  good  soldiers,  about  Cirenc«aler  i  the  prince. ' 


glad  of  t^e  news,  resolved  to  attafk  tiiai;«i 
though  it  was  a  wet  season,  aad  the  ndi» 
ceeding  bad,  being  in  February,  yei  wt  nHhl 
all  night  in  the  dark,  which  occasioaed  Ikte 
of  some  horses,  and  men  too.  in  eloufliiaitl^ 
which  the  darkness  of  (be  night  had  wo^B 
Lhem  to  fall  into. 

Wc  were  a  very  strong  JMJij  of  hor*,  Vm 
about  three  thousand  hor»e  and  drmixa^  ■ 
coming  to  Cirencester  very  early  in  the 
to  our  great  satisfactioD  the  enemy  were  _ 
surpii&ed,  not  having  the  least  ootirt 
mardi,  which  answered  more  ways  llaa 

However,    the  Earl   of  Statnfonfs 
made  some  resistance;  but  the  town 
works  to  defend  it,  saving  a  slight  hmix< 
the  entrance  of  the  road,   with  a  • 
dragoon!)  alighted,   nnd   forcing   tl 
the  bellies  of   Stamford's    fool 
from   their  defence,  and  foil" 

i'  into  the  town. 
.Stamford's  regiment  was  entirely  cuJ  li 
and  several  others,  to  the  number  of 
hundred  men,  and  the  town  entered 
other  refiistance.  We  took  twelve  hooMi 
'  soners,  three  thousand  arms,  and  the 
I  gozine,  which  at  that  time  was  coosidtrilfc 
I  there  were  about  a  hundred  and  Iv.  r^  *- 
of  powder,  and  all  things  in  proport'. 

1  received   the  first  hurt   1  got  :u ^ 

this  action ;  for  having  followed  tbc 
and  brought  my  regiment  within  the 
which  they  bad  gained,  a  musket-buiU 
my  horse  just  in  the  head,  and  that  so  ^^^^ 
that  he  was  dead  in  an  instant.  Tbo  UltiV 
me  into  a  puddle  of  water ;  and  my 
brought  me  another  horse,  and  clcaMd 
little,  I  was  just  getting  up,  when  a  b«iM 
me  on  my  lefl  hand,  which  I  had  just 
tlie  horse's  mane  to  lift  myself  ini' 
The  blow  broke  one  of  my  finp<T« 
my  hand  very  much,  and  it  pf  . 
hurt  to  me. 

For  ihe  present  I  did  not  uv 
about  it,  but  made  my  man  t 
handkerchief^  and  led  up  my  n " 
place,  where  we  had  a  very  smai  ■ 
some  musketeers  who  wercposte<l  . 
yard  ;    but  our  dragoons  soon   bcai  iim 
there,  and  the  whole  town  was  ttMO 
We  made  no  stay  here,   but  marched 
all  our  booty  to  Oxford,  for  we  knew 
wire  very  strong  at  Gloucester,  aBd  tM 
Much  about  the  same  time  the  EaH  of 
ampton,  with  a  strong  party,  set  upon 
and  look  the  town,  bat  could  not  tidic  th* 
but  they  beat  a  body  of  four   tiwiusiarf 
coming  to  the  relief  of  lb. ■  tc^in  midet  &t 
1  Gell,    of  Derbyshire,   at   '  lam  Br 

of  Cheshire,  and  killing  -  i  of  tlcn.^ 

persed  the  rest. 

I     Our  second  campal|tn  now  1m?«bo  tu  119& 
king  marched  from  Oxf  ^  '    •        '         " 
which  was  besieged  by 
but   Colonel    Fieldirir. 
'  Arthur  Ashton  h-  . 
Essex  before  the  !>.- 

he  uos  tried  by  a  1  outi-uuirti^l,  «i,<l  ;  i'Sa 
to  die,  but  the  king  forboie  t«  eirrtf'  ^ 
tence. 


Jtti 


This  vra.s  the  first  town  we  had  lo«t  io  the  war, 

stUI  the  success  of  the  king's  afloirs  was  very 

nraging.    This  bad  news,  however,  was  over- 

locd  by  an  account  brought  the  king  at  the 

,«•  lime,  by  an  express  from  York,  ihnt  the 

n  bad  landed  in  the  nortli.  and  had  brouf^ht 

m  great  coogazine  of  arms  and  ammunition, 

des  some  men. 

me  time  after  this  her  mujesty,  marching' 

.thward  to  meet  thfl  king,  joined  the  army 

EdgehUI,  where  the  flrst  battle  was  fought. 

She  brought  the  king  three  thousand  foot,  fjfteen 

'  horse  and  dragoons,  six  pieces  of  cannon, 

uodrcd  barrels  of  powder,  and  twelve 

'  njuill  arms. 

During  this  prosperity  of  the  king's  offairs,  his 

armies  increased  mightily  in  the  western  counties 

alto.     Sir  William  Waller  indeed  commanded  for 

the  porliamcot  in  those  ports  too,  and  partir.u- 

hrly  in  Dorsetshire,   Hampshire,  and  Berkshire, 

^MTt  be  carried  on  their  I'.aunie  but  too  fa.st ; 

A,i^i<'>r  west.  Sir  Nicholas  Fl.imminp,  Sir  Ralph 

t.  and  Sir  Be\nl  Greenvil  had  entenriedthe 

quarters  from  Cornwall,  through   Devon- 

ibtre,  and  into  Somersetjihire,  where  they  took 

Exeter.  Bomstaple,  and  Bideford  ;  and  the  first 

of  these  they  fortified  very  well,  mnking  it  a  place 

«( arm*  for  the  wc»t,  and  afterwards  it  was  Jhe 

nsJdcDce  of  the  queen. 

At  last  the  famous  8lr  William  Waller  and  the 
king's  forces  met,  and  csimf  to  a  pitchp<!  battle, 
vbere  Sir  Willinm  lost  all  his  honour  ag^nn.  This 
Was  at  Roundway.down  in  Wiltshire.  Waller 
engaged  our  Cornish  army  nt  Landsdown, 
in  a  very  obstinate  fight  had  the  better  of 
and  mode  them  retreat  to  the  Devizex. 
(No4e\7.) 

Sir  Willinm  Hopton,  however,  having  a  good 
body  of  foot  untouched,  sent  expresses  and  mes- 
■cogen  one  at  the  bark  of  another  to  the  king 
br  some  horse ;  and  the  king  being  in  great  con- 
eero  for  that  nnny.  who  were  composed  of  the 
er  of  the  Cornish  men.  rommnnded  me  to 
ch  with  all  po»siblc  secrecy,  as  well  as  cxp«. 
loo.  with  twelve  hundred  horse  and  dragoons 
m  Oxford  to  join  them. 

We  set  out  in  the  depth  of  the  night,  to  avoid, 

possible,   any   intelligence  being  given  of  our 

and  Mxin  joined  with  the  Cornish  army, 

n  it  wa.*  as  soon  resolved  to  give  battle  to 

'alter,  nnd,  to  give  him  bis  due,  he  was  as  for- 

to  fight  as  we. 
Aa  it  is  easy  to  meet  when  both  sides  are  will- 
to  be  found,  Sir  Williaro  Waller  met  us  upon 
undway-down,  where   we  had   a  fair  field  on 
b   sides,  and  room  enough  to  draw  up  our 

'tn   a  word,  there  was  little  ceremony  to  the 

'Ork  ;  the  armies  joined,  nnd  wc  charged   his 

horse  with  so  much  resolution,  that  they  quickly 

"ed.  und  quitted  the  field,  for  we  ovcnnatched 

In  horjc,  and  this  was  the  entire  destruction 

fth*ir  army  -,  for  thtir  infantry,  which  outnuro- 

trcd  ours  by  fifteen  hundred,  were  now  at  our 

'  jrcy ;   some  faint   resistance    they  made,  just 

lough   to  give  us  occa.nion  to  break  into  tlieir 

'ilnhs  with  our  horse,  where  we  gave  time  to  our 

to  defeat  others  that  stood  to  their  work, 

in  which  they  began  to  disband,  and  ran  every 


waV  they  could ;  but  our  horse  having  surrounded 
them,  made  a  fearful  huvoc. 

We  lost  not  abo\e  two  hundred  men  in  Ibis 
action.  W'oUer  had  above  four  thousand  killed 
and  taken,  and  as  many  dispersed  that  never 
returned  to  their  colours.  Those  of  the  foot 
that  had  Qscapcd  got  into  Bristol,  and  Waller, 
with  the  poor  remains  of  his  routed  regiments, 
got  to  Londoi: ;  so  that  it  is  plain  some  ran 
east,  and  some  west,  and  every  way  they  could. 
My  goinK  nith  this  detachment  prevented  my 
being  at  the  siege  of  Bristol,  which  Prince  Kupcrt 
uttnckc<l  much  about  the  same  time,  nnd  it  sur-. 
rendered  in  three  days.  The  parliament  ques- 
tioned Colonel  NnthaiiicI  Kicnne?,  the  governor, 
and  hod  him  tried  as  a  coward  by  a  eoiirt- 
martial,  and  condenmed  to  die.  but  suspended 
the  execution  also,  as  the  king  did  the  governor 
of  Reading. 

I  have  often  heard  Prince  Rupert  say  thej*  did 
Colonel  Fiennes  wrong  in  that  affair  ;  and  that 
if  the  colonel  would  have  summoned  him,  he 
would  buvc  demanded  u  passiport  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  hnve  rome  up  and  convinced  the  court 
thot  Colonel  Fiennes  hod  not  misbehaved  him- 
M>)r,  and  that  he  had  not  a  .<!utTicicnt  garri«>n  to 
defend  n  city  of  that  extent,  hn\ing  not  above 
twelve  hundred  men  in  the  town,  excepting  some 
of  Waller's  runaways,  most  of  whom  were  Unfit 
for  service,  and  without  arm< ;  luid  thnt  the 
citizens  in  general  being  di.salfecti^d  to  him,  and 
ready  on  the  first  occasion  to  open  the  gntes  to 
the  king's  force*,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
have  kept  the  city ;  and  "  when  I  had  further 
informcil  them,"  said  the  prince,  ••  of  the  nieu^ 
sure»  I  had  token  for  a  general  assault  the  next 
day,  I  am  confident  1  should  have  convinced 
them  that  I  could  have  taken  the  city  by  storm 
if  he  bad  not  surrendered." 

The  kJng'<«  affairs  were  now  in  a  very  good 
posture,  nnd  three  armies  in  the  north,  west,  and 
in  the  centre,  counted,  in  the  musters,  above 
seventy  thousand  men,  besides  rmall  garrison* 
and  parties  abroad.  Several  of  the  lords,  and 
more  of  the  commons,  began  to  fall  oR*  from  ibc 
parliament,  and  make  their  peace  with  the  king, 
and  the  aifairs  of  the  parliament  began  to  look 
very  ill. 

'The  city  of  London  was  their  inexhausiiblo 
E-upport  and  mogaxine,  both  for  men,  money, 
and  all  things  necessary  -,  and  whenever  their 
army  was  out  of  order,  the  clergy  of  their  fiarly 
in  a  Sunday  or  two  would  preach  thp  young 
citizens  out  of  their  shops,  the  labourers  from 
their  masters,  into  the  army,  and  recruit  them 
on  a  sudden  ;  and  all  this  was  still  owing  to  the 
omission  I  first  observed,  of  not  morcbing  to 
London  when  it  might  have  been  so  easily  ef* 
fected. 

W'e  hod  now  another  or  a  fairer  opportunity 
than  before,  but  on  ill  use  was  mode  of  it.  The 
king,  ua  I  have  ob.wr^ed,  was  in  a  very  good 
posture  :  he  had  throe  large  armies  roving  at 
large  over  the  kingdum.  The  Coniish  army, 
victorious  and  numerous,  had  beaten  Waller, 
secured  and  fortiOcd  Exeter,  which  the  queen 
hud  made  her  residence,  and  was  there  delivered 
of  n  daughter,  the  I'rinccss  Henrietta  Maria, 
afterwards  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  mother  of 
the    Duchcsa    Dowager  of   Savoy,   commonly 
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known,  in  the  French  styU,  by  the  title  of  Ma. 
dame  Royal. 

They  had  secured  Salisbury,  Sbsrbonw  Castle, 
Weymouth,  Winchester,  and  Baaingbouse,  and 
comtnanded  the  wholo  countrj-,  except  Bridge- 
water,  Taunton,  Ry mouth,  and  Lynn ;  nil  which 
pUcM  they  held  blocked  up. 

The  king  wu  also  entirely  master  of  all  Wales, 
Monmouttishire,  Cheshire,  Shrop»hire,  Stafford- 
shire, Worce»ter«hire,  Oxfordshire,  Berkshire, 
and  all  the  towns,  from  Windsor  up  the  Thamet 
to  Cirencester,  except  Reading  and  Henley ;  and 
of  the  whole  Severn,  excepting  Gloucester. 

The  Earl  of  Newcastle  had  garrisoos  in  every 
strong  place  in  the  north,  from  Berwick-upon- 
Twe^  to  Boston  in  Lincolnshiro  and  Newark, 
upon- Trent,  Hull  only  excepted,  whither  the 
Lord  Pairfiix  and  his  son.  Sir  Thomas,  were  re- 
treated, their  troops  bt'ing  routed  and  broken, 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax's  baggage,  with  his  lady  and 
servants  token  prisoners,  and  himself  hardly  es- 
caping. 

And  now  a  great  council  of  war  was  held  in 
the  king's  quarters  what  enterprise  to  go  upon  ; 
and  it  hoppened  to  be  the  very  same  day  when 
the  parliament  wore  in  a  serious  debate  what 
should  become  of  them,  and  whose  help  they 
should  seek,  and  indeed  they  had  cause  for  it ; 
and  hod  our  councils  been  as  ready  and  well- 
grounded  as  thdrs,  we  had  put  an  end  to  the 
war  in  a  month's  time.  ' 

In  this  council  the  king  proposed  the  march- 
ing to  London,  to  put  on  end  to  the  parlianacDt, 
and  encourage  his  friends  and  loyal  subjects  in 
Kent  who  were  ready  to  rise  for  him  ;  and  showed 
us  letters  from  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  wherein 
he  offered  to  join  his  majesty  with  a  detachment 
of  four  thousand  horse  and  eight  thousand  fboi, 
if  his  majesty  thought  fit  to  march  southward, 
and  yet  leave  forces  sufficient  to  gnard  the  north 
from  any  invasion. 

I  confesi,  when  I  saw  the  scheme  the  king  had 
himself  drawn  for  this  attempt,  I  felt  on  unusual 
Mtisfaction  in  my  mind,  from  the  hopes  that  we 
might  bring  this  war  to  some  tolerable  end  ;  for 
I  professed  myself,  on  all  occosioos,  heartily 
weary  of  fighting  with  ft-iends,  brothers,  neigh- 
bours, and  acquaintance;  and  I  made  no  ques- 
tion but  this  mntion  of  the  king's  would  efTcc- 
tually  bring  the  parliament  to  reason. 

All  men  seemed  to  like  the  enterprise  but  the 
Earl  of  Worcester,  who,  on  particular  views  for 
Mcuriag  the  country  behind,  as  ho  called  it,  pro- 
posed the  taking  in  the  town  of  Gloucester  and 
Hereford  first.  He  made  a  long  speech  of  the 
danger  of  leaving  Massey,  governor  of  Gloucester, 
an  active,  resolute  man,  with  a  strong  party,  in 
th«  heart  of  alt  the  king's  quarters,  ready  on 
all  occasions  to  sally  out  and  surprise  the  neigh- 
bourlng  garrisons,  as  he  had  done  Sudley  Castle 
and  others^  and  of  the  ease  and  freedom  to  all 
thoM  western  parts  to  have  them  fully  cleared  of 
tbecoony. 

Interest  presently  backed  this  advice,  and  all 
than  gentlemen  whose  estates  lay  that  way,  or 
whose  friends  lived  about  Worcester,  Shrcwsburj', 
Bridgenorth,  or  the  borders,  and  who,  as  they 
sold,  had  heard  the  frequent  wishes  of  the 
country  to  have  the  dty  of  Gloucester  reduced, 
fell  In  with  this  advice,  alleging  the  consequence 


it  was  of  for  the  commerce  of  the  eouMr  b 
have  the  navigation  of  the  Severa  frsi,  iM 
was  only  interrupted  by  tMs  age  iomi  Ni|| 
sea  up  to  Shrewsbury,  ttc. 

I  opposed  this,  and  ao  did  meral  «Aa»* 
Prince  Rupert  was  Teheneatfy  a^aiMl  k;ai 
we  both  offered,  with   the  troop*  of  IktcMh 
to  keep  Gloucester  blocked  up  dariof  tl»lM| 
march  for  London,  so  that  Maawy'ihMilMllil 
able  to  stir. 

This  proposal  made  tli«  Eait  of  V 
party  more  eager  tor  the  rfom  thai 
thoy  had  no  mind  to  a  Wotxada.  wtU  i 
leave  the  country  to  maintain  the  trwft  i 
summer ;  and,  of  all  the  men,  the  piiiict  C 
please  them;    for  he   having  no  titiai 
character  for  discipline,    his  compaay  «*M| 
much  dciired,  even  by  our  friends. 

Thu.s,  in  an  ill  hour,  it  was  resolved  tadi Ml 
before  Gloucester.    The  king  had  a  (pdaatli^| 
of  twenty-eight  thouomd  m«n,  whcnrf  T 
thousand  horse,  the  finest  bodyof  feall«« 
ever  1  saw  together  in  my  life  ;  thaf  Wwi* 
out  comparison,  and  their  cqulpogrt  ikt  <' 
and  best  in  the  world,  and  tMr  perwmi  ff^f 
which    I   think   is    etwugh  to  sqr  of 
(Abto  la) 

According  to  the  reaolution  takes  la  tti 
cil  ot  war,  the  army  marched  w«stwari  C 
down  before  Gloucester  ttaabegianlaig  «H 
There  we  spent  a  month  to  the  l«s« ) 
that  ever  army  did :  our  mea  reoei>«l  ■ 
affhmts  fh>m  Ibe  desperate  ■allies  of  is  i 
derable  enemy. 

I  cannot  forbear  reflectiiif  oa  the  di<  ^ 
of  this  seige — our  mea  were  atraagslti^l 
in  all  the  assaults  they  gave  upon  lie  ^^  I 
there  was  something  looked  like  dimMra^  j 
management,  and  our  BOca  weat  oo  nik ■' 
will,  and  no  resolutioa     The 
place  ;  and  to  carry  it  sword  in 
regular  approaches,  but  the  girlsoa  kof ' 
perate,  made  the  greatest  slau^ter. 

In  this  work  our  bone,  who  were  et  i 
and  fine,  had  no  omptoTmant.     Two 
horse  had  been  enough  for  tMs 
enemy  had  no  garrison  or  party  witUn  i    . 
of  us.  so  that  we  had  nothing  to  de  bstiwl 
with  infinite  regret,  upon  the  loaatt  if  (•t^ 

The  enemy  made  freqoenl  end  dnifwi^ 
lies,  in  one  of  which  I  bad  my  ahaR.   > ' 
posted  upon  a  parade,  or  place  ManM,  i  " ' 
of  my  regiment,  and  part  of  ColaofJ  Go 
giment  of  horse,  in  order  to  aupytrtsl 
foot  who  were  ordered  ti»  dorm  Iks     " 
breastwork  which  the  ansTnyliad  niicdl 
one  of  the  avenues  to  the  town. 

Tlie  foot  were  beat  ofT  with  loss,  i< 
were ;  and  Massey.  not  r^ntent  t'^ 
thera  from  his  works,  .<.a' 
hun<lrcd  men,  and  fdlUii,. 
were  rollyiag  under  lhi>  •■,,■(  <>i  » 
put  ourselvat  in  the  bett  poeture  wt  caattll 
ceivc  them. 

As  Mossey  did  not  expert,  I  »iippoi«.(*' 
with  any  horse,  he  ha<d  no  nikei  with  kSi 
encouraged  us  to  treat   him  the  man  l» 
but,  as  to  desperate  men  duser  k  os  tfr 
when  he  found  he  must  clcarus  banli  i"' 
fore  he  could  despatch  the  ibot.  be  tteti 
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fired  but  one  volley  of  hii  small  shot,  aad  fell  to 
battering  us  with  the  stocks  of  their  muskets  in 
luch  a  manner  that  ooe  would  have  thought 
tbej  had  been  madmco. 

We  at  first  deapised  this  way  of  chibbinur  us, 
and.  charging  through  them,  laid  a  great  many 
upon  the  ground,  and  in  repeating  our  charge 
trampled  more  under  our  horses'  feet,  and  wheel- 
lag  thus  continoally  boat  thorn  off  from  our  foot, 
who  were  just  upon  the  point  of  disbanding. 

Upon  this  they  charged  ns  again  with  thcir 
fin^  cod  at  one  volley  killed  thirty. three  or  thirty. 
fcoT  men  and  horses  j  and  bad  they  had  pikes 
with  them,  I  know  not  what  we  should  have 
done;  but  at  last  charging  through  them  again, 
,W*  divided  them;  one  part,  being  hemmed  in 
llxftwecn  OS  and  our  own  loot,  were  out  in  pieces  -, 
the  reit,  as  I  understood  afterwarda.  retreated 
,ioto  the  town,  having  lost  three  hundred  of  their 
mm. 

In  this  last  cbargo  I  received  a  rude  blow  from 
a  stout  fellow  on  foot  with  the  butt  end  of  his 
mnsket,  which  stunned  me,  and  fetched  me  off 
from  my  horee  ;  and  had' not  tome  took  care  of 
me,  I  had  been  trod  to  death  by  our  own  men  : 
but  the  follow  being  immediately  killed,  and  my 
friaods  finUiug  me  alive,  had  taken  nie  up,  and 
carried  me  ok  at  some  distance,  where  I  came  to 
myself  again  after  some  time,  but  knew  little  of 
what  1  did  or  said  that  night. 

This  was  the  reason  why  I  say  I  aftcrwarda 
understood  the  enemy  retreated,  for  i  saw  no 
more  what  they  did  then ;  oor  indeed  was  1  well 
of  this  blow  for  all  the  rest  of  the  summer,  but 
had  frequent  paint  in  my  head,  dizzinesses,  and 
iwimmiiig,  that  gave  me  some  fears  the  blow  had 
[Injured  flic  >kull ;  but  it  wore  oS*  again,  nor  did 
tt  at  all  hinder  my  attending  mv  charge. 

This  action,  I  think,  was  the  only  one  that 
looked  like  a  defeat  given  the  enemy  at  this 
aie^ e  -.  we  killed  them  near  three  hundred  men, 
at  I  have  said,  and  tost  about  sixty  of  our 
troopers. 

All  this  time,  wlule  the  king  was  harassing  and 
weakening  the  best  army  he  ever  saw  together 
during  the  whole  war,  the  parliament  generals,  or 
rather  preacher*,  were  recruiting  theirs;  for  the 
preachers  were  better  than  drummers  to  raise 
volunteers,  ieiiloualy  exhorting  the  London  dumes 
to  port  with  I  heir  husbands,  and  the  city  to  send 
•ome  of  their  trained  bands  to  join  the  army  for 
the  relief  of  Gloucester ;  and  now  they  began  to 
advance  towards  us. 

The  king,  hearing  of  the  advance  of  Essex's 
army,  who  by  this  time  was  come  to  Aylesbury, 
had  summoned  what  forces  he  had  within  call  to 
join  him  ;  and  accordingly  he  received  three 
thousand  foot   from   S^merRetshirc ;  and  having 

tered  the  town  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  made 
S  hir  breach,  resolved  upon  on  assault,  if  possl- 
Me,  to  carry  the  town  oefore  the  enemy  came 
ttp.  The  assault  hegim  about  seven  in  the  even- 
ing,  and  the  men  boldly  mounted  the  breach : 
but,  after  a  very  obstinate  and  bloody  dispute, 
Were  beaten  out  again  by  the  besi^^d  with  great 
low,  I 

Being  thus  often  repulsed,  and  the  Earl  of 
Bwes's  army  approaching,  the  king  called  a 
^council  of  war.  and  proposed  to  fight  them. 

The  officers  of  the  horse  were  for  fighting; 


and,  without  doubt,  we  were  superior  to  him  both 
in  number  and  goodness  of  our  horse,  but  the 
foot  were  not  in  an  equal  condition ;  and  the 
colonels  of  foot,  representing  to  the  king  the 
weakness  of  their  regiments,  and  that  their  mea 
bod  been  greatly  cli""^" "•••■■"■■'  "•  ^his  cursed 
siege,  the  graver  cour  '  it  was  re- 

aoJved  to  raise  the  !-i  .it   towards 

Bristol,  till  the  army  wab  recruited. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  king  having  before  sent  away  his 
heavy  caiman  and  baggage,  raised  the  siege,  and 
marched  to  Berkeley  Castle.  The  Earl  of  Essex 
c-ume  the  next  day  to  Birdlip  Hills ;  and  under- 
standing,  by  messengers  from  Colonel  Mossey, 
that  the  siege  was  raised,  sent  a  recruit  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  men  into  the  city,  and 
followed  us  himself  with  a  great  body  of  horse. 

This  body  of  horse  showed  themselves  to  us 
once  in  a  large  field  fit  to  have  entertained  them 
in ;  and  our  scouts  having  assured  us  they  were 
not  above  four  thousand,  and  had  no  foot  with 
them,  the  king  ordered  a  detachment  of  about 
the  same  number  to  face  them. 

I  desired  his  majesty  to  let  us  have  two  regi- 
meuts  of  dragoons  with  us,  which  was  then  eight 
hundred  men  in  a  regiment,  lest  there  might  be 
some  dragoons  among  the  enemy,  which  the  king 
granted ;  and  accordingly  we  marched,  and  drew 
up  in  view  of  them.  They  stood  their  ground, 
having,  as  they  supposed,  some  advantage  of  the 
manner  they  were  posted  in,  and  expected  we 
would  charge  them. 

The  king,  who  did  us  the  honour  to  command 
this  party,  finding  they  would  not  stir,  called  me 
to  hhn,  and  ordered  me,  with  the  dragoons  and 
my  own  regiment,  to  take  a  circuit  round  by  a 
viUage  to  a  certain  tane,  where,  in  their  retreat, 
they  must  have  passed,  and  which  opened  to  a 
small  common  on  their  flank,  with  oraen,  if  they 
had  engaged,  to  advance  and  charge  them  in  the 
flank. 

1  marchad  immediately ;  but  though  the  coun- 
try about  there  was  almost  all  cndosures,  yet 
their  scouts  were  so  vigilant  that  they  discovered 
me,  and  gave  notice  to  the  body ;  upon  which 
their  whole  party  moved  to  the  left,  as  if  they  in- 
tended to  charge  me  before  the  king  with  his 
body  of  horse  could  come ;  but  the  king  was  too 
vigilant  to  be  so  cirouravcnted,  and  therefore  his 
migesty,  perceiving  this,  sent  away  three  regi- 
mentt  of  horse  to  second  me,  and  a  raeuenger 
before  them  to  order  me  to  holt,  and  expect  the 
enemy,  for  that  he  would  follow  with  the  whole 
body. 

But  before  this  order  reached  me  I  bad  bolted 
for  some  time  ;  for  finding  myself  disoorared,  and 
not  judging  it  tafe  to  be  entirely  cut  off  (Vom  (he 
main  body,  I  stopped  at  the  village,  and  causing 
my  dragoons  to  alight,  and  line  a  thick  hedge  oo 
my  left,  I  drew  up  my  horse  just  at  the  entrance 
into  the  village  opening  to  a  common.  The 
enemy  came  up  on  the  trot  to  charge  me,  but 
were  saluted  with  a  terrible  fire  from  the  dra- 
goons nut  of  the  hedge,  which  killed  them  near  a 
hundred  men. 

This  being  a  perfect  surprise  to  them,  they 
halted,  and  just  at  that  moment  they  received 
orders  from  their  main  body  to  retreat ;  ttio 
king,  at  the  same  time,  appearing  upon  some 
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•mall  heights  in  their  rear,  which  obliged  them 
to  think  of  retreating,  or  coming  to  a  general 
battle,  which  was  not  their  dcMgn. 

I  hod  no  ORcosion  to  fallow  them,  not  bcin^  in 
a  condition  to  attack  their  whole  body  ;  but  the 
dragooni.  coming  out  into  the  common,  gave 
them  another  volley  at  a  distance,  which  reached 
them  effectually,  for  it  killed  about  twenty  of 
them,  and  wounded  more-,  but  they  drew  o(r, 
and  never  fired  a  shot  at  us,  fearing  to  be  en- 
closed between  two  parties,  and  so  marched  away 
to  their  (fcncral's  quarterg,  lea\'ing'  ten  or  twelve 
more  of  their  fellows  killed,  and  about  a  hundred 
and  eighty  horses.  Our  men.  after  the  country 
fivhion,  gave  them  a  shout  at  partla;,  to  let 
•hem  sec  we  knew  they  were  afraid  of  ui. 

However,  this  rnlicving  of  Oloticcstcr  raised 
the  spirits  iis  well  as  the  reputation  of  the  parlia- 
ment forces,  and  was  n  great  defeat  to  us ;  and 
irom  this  time  things  began  to  look  with  a  nic- 
lancholy  aspect,  for  the  prosperous  condition  of 
the  king's  affairs  began  to  decline. 

The  opportunities  he  had  let  slip  were  never 
to  be  recovered;  and  the  parliament,  in  their 
former  extremity,  ha\ing  voted  an  invitation  to 
the  Scots  to  march  to  their  assistance,  wc  had 
now  now  enemies  to  encounter,  and  indeed  there 
began  the  ruin  of  his  majesty's  affiii'rs ;  for  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle,  not  able  to  defend  himself 
against  the  Scots  on  his  rear,  the  Earl  of  Man- 
chester in  his  front,  ond  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  on 
his  flank,  was  everywhere  routed  and  defeated, 
and  his  forces  obliged  to  quit  the  field  to  the 
enemy. 

About  this  time  it  was  that  we  first  began  lo 
hear  of  one  Oliver  Cromwell,  who,  like  a  little 
cloud,  rose  out  of  the  cast,  and  spread  first  into 
the  north,  till  it  shed  down  a  flood  that  over- 
whelmed the  three  kingdoms. 

He  first  was  a  priv.ito  captain  of  horse,  but 
now  commanded  a  regiment ;  and  joining  with 
the  Earl  of  Manchester,  the  first  action  wc  heard 
of  him,  which  cmblatoncd  his  fame,  was  at 
Grantham,  where,  with  only  his  own  regiment, 
he  defeated  twenty-four  troops  of  horse  and  dra- 
goons of  the  king's  forces. 

Then  at  Gainsborough,  with  two  regiments  of 
his  own  horse,  and  one  of  dragoons,  he  defeated 
Bear  three  thousand  of  the  Karl  of  Newcastle's 
men,  killM  LieutenHnt-Geuerat  Cavendish,  bro- 
ther to  the  Efirl  of  Devonshire,  who  commanded 
them,  and  relieved  Gainsborough  ;  and,  though 
the  whole  army  came  in  to  the  rescue,  he  made 
good  his  retreat  to  Lincoln,  with  little  loss. 

Tlie  next  week  be  defe;itcd  Sir  John  Hender- 
son at  Winsby,  near  Homcastle,  with  si.itccn 
regiments  of  horse  and  dragoons,  himself  having 
not  half  that  number,  killed  ihc  l^rd  Wtddring. 
ton.  Sir  Ingram  Hoplon,  and  several  gentlemen 
of  quality. 

"Thus  this  firebrand  of  war  began  (o  blaze, 
and  he  soon  grew  a  terror  to  the  north  ;  for  n'c- 
tory  attended  him  like  a  pasre  of  honour,  and  he 
was  scarce  ever  known  to  be  beaten  during  the 
whole  war. 

Now  we  began  to  reflect  again  on  the  misfor- 
tune of  our  master's  counsels :  had  wc  marched 
to  London,  instead  of  besieging  Gloucester,  wc 
had  finished  the  war  with  a  stroke. 

The  parliament'i  army  was  in  a  most  despico- 


I  bl«  condition,  and  had  never  been  recraftii  W 
we  not  given  them  a  month's  tiiae.  wVAn 
J  lingered  away  fatally  at  this  town  of  Gkncalfft 
but  it  was  loo  late  to  re8ect — we  irew  i  k- 
heartened  army,  though  not  beatra  wi,  m 
broken — wc  had  a  large  coantrj  to  mral^ 
and  we  lost  no  time,  but  raised  men  xpKt. 

In  the  meantime  his  majesty,  tfter  i  M 
stay  at  Bristol,  made  back  again  towitrdi  OtM 
with  a  part  of  the  foot  and  all  the  bonv. 

At  Cirencester  we  had  a  skimiuh  «piB«ik 
the  Earl  of  Essex  :  that  town  owed  a*  ' 
turn  for  having  handled  them  so  coamlf  Uh% 
when  Prince  Rupert  seized  the  cotmtjmiifaiK 
I  happened  to  be  ii>  the  town  that  niKbtnA 
Sir  Nicholas  Crisp,  whoso  regiment  of  t«ni«H 
quartered  there  with  Colonel  Spencer,  mtmm 
foot :  my  own  regiment  being  gone  Mm  k 
Oxford. 

About  ten  at  night  a  fwrty  of  Euti^i  ^ 
beat  up  our  quarters  by  surprise,  juit  u  «t  W 
served  (hem  before  :  they  fell  in  with  ai/mt 
wc  were  going  to  bed ;  and  having  bettaft 
out-guords,  were  got  into  the  middle  of  thtM 
before  our  men  could  get  on  bonetMcL 

Sir  Nicholas  Crisp,  bearing  the  ilann.  pt« 
and,  with  some  of  his  clothes  oo  and  mm  ■ 
c^me  into  my  chamber — "  We  are  all  tntai' 
said  he  :  "the  Roundheads  are  upoa  ui'  ^ 
hjd  but  little  time  to  eonsnlt ;  but  b<  i  : 
of  the  principal  inns  in  the  toHn,  u. 
ordered  the  gates  of  the  iim  to  be  shut.  jW- 
to  the  other  inns,  where  our  men  were  qorcA  | 
to  do  the  like,  with  orders,  if  they  hadiiijat 
doons  or  ways  to  get  out,  to  come  to  ut 

By  thi«  means,  however,  we  got  so  miKk» 
as  to  get  on  horseback,  and  so  many  of  off* 
<'.ame  to  us  by  back  ways,  that  we  hadseiriM 
hundred  horse  in  the  yards  and  placaMirf 
the  house ;  and  now  we  began  to  think  ofbriM 
out  by  a  lone  which  led  from  the  bsdflbii 
the  inn ;  but  a  new  accklaDt  deteraurt  • 
another,  though  a  worse  way. 

The  enemy  being  entered,  and  oar  mfa  flfrf 
up  in  the  yards  of  the  inns.  Colonel  Sfttetlf 
other  colonel,  whose  regiment  of  harm  Uf  ii 
in  the  town,  had  got  on  horseback  befonatft 
engaged  with  the  enemy ;  but,  being  «■!)■ 
ercd,  retreated  fighUng,  and  sent  to  Sir  Mttt 
Crisp  for  help. 

Sir  Nicholas,  moved  to  see  the  diitnff  ^  ^ 
friend,  turning  to  me,  said,  "  What  eaii«*^^ 
him?" 

I  replied,  I  thought  it  was  time  to  hdrkft' 
posnbie;  upon  which,  opening  the  iaa^lA* 
sallied  oat  in  very  good  order,  aiiout  tfarw  ^ 
dred  horse  ;  and  several  of  tbo  t»ops  CM^ 
ports  of  the  town  joining  us,  we  Koovmj  0^ 
nel  Spencer,  and,  charging  home,  bc«i  tiA" 
enemy  to  their  main  body  ;  but  finding  th**^ 
drawn  up  in  the  churchyard,  sod  9tnii  ^ 
tachmcnts  moving  to  chaige  ua,  <m  rair^' 
as  good  order  as  we  could. 

They  did  not  think  fit  to  pume  »,  W* 
all  the  carriages  which  were  under  th««^ 
of  this  party,  laden  with  provisioos  ad  tf^ 
tion,  &c.,  and  abo\e  five  hundred  of  wtf"* 
The  foot  shifted  away  as  wt4]  ■■  Ihn  ^ 
Thus  we  made  off  in  a  shattcftii  eaodttl*  ^ 
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■vv^ards  Farringdon,  and  so  to  Oxford  ;  and  I  was 
-ver>-  i!Had  my  regiment  was  nol  there.  ( Note  1 5>. ) 
We  bad  little  rest  at  Oxrord,  or  indei>d  anjr- 
'«*hcre  else,   for  the  kirr^f   had    marched  from 
tbence,  and  ne  followed  hiin.      I  wa«  rather  un- 
easy nt  being  absent  from  my  re^'ment,  and  did 
not  know  how  the  king  might  rcsL'nt   it,  which 
caused  me  to  ride  aAer  them  with  all  expeditioa. 
The  armies  were  engaged  that  very  day  at  Ncw- 
bur^^  but  I  came  in  too  late. 

1  had  not  behaved  ravHelf  so  aii  to  be  sus- 
pected of  a  frilful  shunning  the  action ;  but  a 
colonel  of  a  regiment  ought  to  avoid  absence 
from  his  regiment  in  time  of  fight,  be  the  excuse 
ever  so  just,  as  carefully  as  he  would  a  surprise 
m  his  quarters. 

The  truth  is,  it  was  an  error  of  my  own,  and 
owing  to  two  days'  stay  I  made  at  the  Bath, 
where  I  met  with  some  ladies  who  were  my  rela- 
tions ;  but  this  ill  far  from  being  on  excuse,  for 
if  King  Charles  had  been  a  Gustavus  Adolphus,  I 
had  certainly  received  a  check  for  it. 

This  fight  was  very  obstinate ;  and  could  our 
horse  have  come  to  action  as  freely  as  the  foot, 
the  parliament  army  had  suffered  much  more, 
for  we  hnrt  here  a  much  bettor  body  of  hurse  than 
they,  and  wc  never  foiled  healing  them  where  the 
weight  of  the  work  lay  upon  the  horse. 

Here  the  city  traiaed  bands,  of  which  there 
were  two  regiments,  and  whom  we  used  to  dcspiju?, 
fought  very  well ;  they  lost  one  of  their  colonels 
Aod  several  officers  in  the  action,  and  I  heard  our 
Wen  say  they  behaved  themselves  as  well  ai  any 
fortes  the  parliament  hod. 

TTje  parliament  cried  victory  here  too,  as  they 
alwayi  did.  and  indeed  where  the  foot  were  con- 
I'etned  they  iuiii  the  advantage,  but  ourhor^ede- 
fieatwl  them  e^idontlj'.  The  kinjr  drew  up  his 
*riny  in  bAttalia,  nnil  faced  them  all  the  ncM  day, 
{nviting^  them  to  renew  the  ligbt,  but  they  had  no 
"•Hination  to  come  on  a^ain. 

It  wa<i  a  kind  of  hedge  fijrht,  for  neither  arroy 
*»n»  drawn  out  in  the  field,  if  it  had,  it  would 
never  hav«  hold  from  six  In  the  morning  to  ten  at 
night ;  but  they  fought  for  advantages — some- 
**«ne8  one  side  had  the  better,  sometimes  the 
Q*l»cr ;  .they  fought  twice  through  the  town,  in 
*t  one  end  and  out  at  the  other,  aod  in.  the  hedges 
■nd  lanes,  with  exceeding  fury. 

The  king  lost  the  most  men,  his  foot  having 
*UflFered  for  want  ofsuccour  from  the  horse,  which, 
^n  two  several  occasions,  could  not  eomc  at  them ; 
Out  the  parliament  foot  sufTered  also,  and  two  regl- 
nients  wore  entirely  cut  in  piece::,  and  the  king 
«.eptihe  ficli 

Essex,  the  parliament  general,  had  the  pillage 
*>f  the  dead,  and  loft  us  to  bury  them  ;  for  whUe 
*■«  stood  all  day  to  our  arms,  hanng  given  them 
a  fair  field  to  light  us  in,  their  camp  rabble  strip- 
pod  the  dead  bodies,  and  ihcy,  not  daring  to  ven- 
ture a  second  engagement,  marohe<l  away  towards 
London. 

The  king  lost  in  this  action  the  Earls  of  Car- 
narvon and  Sunderland,  the  Lord  Falkland,  a 
Preach  marquis,  gome  very  gallant  officers,  and 
about  twelve  hundred  men.  The  -Earl  of  Car- 
narvon was, brought  into  an  inn  in  Nowburj-, 
where  the  king  came  to  see  him.  He  hud  Just 
life  enough  to  speak  to  hU  majesty,  and  died!  in 
bis  presence. 


The  king  was  exceedingly  concerned  for  him, 
and  was  otwerveH  to  shed  tears.  We  were  In. 
deed  al!  of  us  troubled  for  the  loss  of  »o  brave  a 
gentleman,  but  the  concern  our  royal  master  dts- 
covered  moved  us  exceedingly.  Everybody  en- 
deavoured to  have  the  king  out  of  the  room,  but 
he  would  not  stir  from  the  bed-side  till  one  of  the 
surgeons  acquainted  his  majesty  that  all  hopes  of 
life  were  gone. 

Jhe  indefatigable  industry  of  the  king,  his  scr. 
vants  and  friends,  continually  to  supply  and  re- 
emit  his  forces,  and  to  harass  and  fatigue  the 
enemy,  was  such  tliat  we  should  still  have  given 
a  good  arcount  of  the  war  had  the  Scots  stood 
neuter,  but  bad  news  come  every  day  from  the 
north.  As  for  other  places,  parties  were  always 
in  action ;  Sir  William  Waller  and  Sir  Ralph 
Hopton  beat  one  another  by  turns;  and  Sir 
Ralph  had  extended  the  king's  quarters  from 
Launceston  in  Cornwall  to  Kaniham  in  Surrey, 
where  he  gave  8Ir  William  a  rub,  and  drove  him 
Into  the  castle. 

But  in  the  north  the  4torm  grew  thick,  the 
Scots  advanced  to  the  borders,  and  entered  Eng- 
land, in  confederacy  with  the  parliament,  against 
their  king,  for  which  the  parliament  requited  them 
afterwards  as  they  deserved. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  Scotch  army,  the  par- 
liament had  easily  been  reduced  to  terms  of  peace, 
but  after  this  they  never  made  any  proposals  fit 
for  the  king  to  receive.  Want  of  success  before 
had  made  them  differ  among  themselves ;  Essex 
sod  Waller  were  escr  at  variance ;  the  Earl  of 
Manchester  and  Lord  Willoughby  diflTcred  to  the 
highest  degree,  and  the  king's  afbirs  went  never 
the  worse  for  it. 

But  this  storm  in  the  north  ruined  us  all,  for 
the  .Scots  prevailed  in  Yorkshire,  and  being 
joined  by  Fairfax,  Manchester,  and  Cromwell, 
carried  all  before  them,  so  that  the  king  was 
obliged  to  send  Prince  Rup<?rt,  with  a  body  of 
four  thousand  horse,  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle,  where  that  prince  finished 
the  destruction  of  the  king's  interest  by  a  ra^h 
and  unaecouutable  action,  of  which  I  shall  speak  in 
its  place. 

Another  action  on  the  part  of  the  king  gave 
great  ofTence,  which  was  the  calling  the  Scots 
into  the  nation,  for  even  the  king's  own  friends 
disliked  it,  and  was  carefully  improved  by  his 
enemies,  to  the  disadvantage  of  tho  king  and  of 
his  cause. 

The  rebels  in  Ireland  had,  ever  since  the 
bloody  massacre  of  the  protustants,  maintained  a 
war  against  the  English,  and  th«  Earl  of  Onsoud 
was  general  and  governor  for  the  king.  The 
king,  finding  his  affairs  pinch  him  at  home,  sent 
order*  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond  to  ikgreo  to  a  ces- 
sation of  arms  with  the  rebels,  and  to  ship  over 
certain  of  his  regiments  hither  to  his  majesty's 
assistance. 

It  is  true  the  Irish  had  deserved  to  be  very  ill 
treated  by  the  English ;  but  while  the  parliament 
pressed  thi*  king  with  a  cruel  and  unnatural  war 
at  home,  and  called  in  an  army  out  of  Scotland 
1  to  support  their  quarrel  with  their  king,  i  could 
never  be  convinced  that  it  was  such  a  dishonour- 
able action  for  the  king  to  suepeiid  the  correction 
of  his  Irish  rebels  till  he  was  m  a  cnpooity  to  do 
it  with  safety  to  himself,  or  to  delay  any  Airther 
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Assistance  to  preserve  himself  here  ;  and  the 
troops  hp  recalled  being  his  own,  it  was  no  breach 
of  his  honour  to  make  use  of  them,  since  he  now 
wanted  them  for  his  own  security  against  those 
who  fought  o^inst  him  ftt  home. 

But  the  king  w«s  persuaded  to  take  one  step 
further,  nnd  that,  I  confess,  was  unpleasing  to  us 
all,  and  8ome  of  hi;  best  and  most  faitiiful  ser- 
vants tfxik  the  freedom  to  speak  plainlj  to  him 
of  it,  and  that  wajs,  bringing  some  regteient^of 
the  Irish  themselves  over.  This  cast,  ai  we 
thonght,  an  odium  upon  our  whole  nation,  being 
some  of  those  very  wretches  who  had  dipped 
tbefr  bonds  in  the  innocent  blood  of  the  pro- 
tutgnts,  and  with  unheard-of  butchories  had  mas- 
stcred  8o  many  thousands  of  English  in  cool  blood. 

Abundance  of  gentlemen  forsook  the  kittg  upon 
this  account ;  and,  seeing  they  pould  not  brook 
Hie  figbting  In  conjunction  with  this  wicked 
generation,  came  into  the  declaration  of  the 
parliament,  and,  making  composition  for  their 
estates,  lived  retired  all  the  rest  of  the  war,  or 
went  abroad. 

But  as  exigencies  nnd  necenltieB  obliire  as  to 
do  things  which  at  other  timet  we  would  not  do. 
and  IS,  as  to  man,  some  excuse  for  the  doing  such 
Ihiugi,  so  I  cjinnot  but  tliink  the  guilt  and  dis- 
honour of  such  on  action  must  lie,  verj'  much  of 
it  at  least,  at  their  doors  who  drove  tiie  king  to 
these  necessities  and  distresses  by  caUing  in  an 
array  of  his  own  subjects  whom  he  had  not  in- 
jured, but  had  comnlied  ^vith  them  in  everything, 
to  make  war  upon  nim  without  any  provocation. 

As  to  the  quarrel  between  the  king  and  his 
parliament,  there  nmy  bo  something  said  on  both 
sides ;  and  the  kiii^'  saw  cuu'ic  himself  to  disown 
and  dislike  some  things  he  had  done,  which  the 
p«ritameot  objected  ofirainst.  such  as  levying 
money  without  consent  of  parliament,  infractions 
on  their  ptivilcges,  and  the  like.  Here,  I  say, 
WHS  some  room  for  an  nr^ment  at  least,  and 
concessions  on  both  sides  were  needi\]l  to  come 
to  a  peace ;  but  for  the  Scots,  all  their  demands 
had  been  answered,  all  their  grievances  had  bern 
redressed:  they  had  made  articles  with  their 
sovereign,  and  he  had  performed  those  articles ; 
their  capital  enemy,  episcopacy,  was  abolished  ; 
they  hod  not  one  thing  to  demand  of  the  king 
which  he  had  not  grunted,  and  therefore  thoy 
had  no  more  cause  to  take  up  arms  against  their 
sovereign  than  they  had  against  the  Grand 
Seignior.  But  it  must  for  ever  lie  against  them 
as  a  brand  of  infamy,  and  as  a  reprtwoli  on  their 
whole  nation,  that,  purchased  by  the  parUami>nt's 
money,  they  sold  their  honesty,  and  rebelled 
against  their  king  for  hire ;  and  it  was  not  many 
years  before,  as  I  have  said  nlrendy,  they  were 
fully  paid  the  wages  of  their  unrighteousness, 
nnd  chastised  for  their  treachery  by  tlic  very 
same  people  whom  they  thus  basely  assisted ; 
then  they  would  have  retrieved  it,  if  it  had  not 
been  too  late. 

But  1  could  not  but  accuse  this  age  of  In- 
justice and  partiality,  who,  while  they  reproached 
the  king  for  his  cessation  of  arms  with  the  Irish 
rebels,  und  not  prosecuting  them  with  the  utmost 
severity,  though  he  was  constrained  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  war  to  do  It,  could  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  justify  the  Scots  taking  up  arms  in  o  quar- 
rel they  had  no  concern  in,  and  agolun  their  ovm 


king,  with  whom  they  had  articled  and  ea^n* 
latedv  and  who  had  so  punctually  compMed  with 
all  their  demands,  that  they  bad  no  claim  upon 
him,  no  grievances  to  be  redressed,  no  oppresiioQ 
to  cry  out  of  him,  nor  could  ask  any  thinf  ct 
him  which  he  bod  not  granted. 

But  as  no  action  in  the  world  ia  so  «il*  but  tb» 
actors  can  cover  with  socne  spedoiB  pretrnc^ 
so  the  Scots,  DOW  passing  into  EngbuKt,  pab- 
lijhcd  n  declaration  to  justify  their  assistiag  ths 
parliament ;  to  which  I  shall  only  say,  ia  Df 
opinion,  it  was  no  justiGcation  at  all :  fi>r,  ad* 
milling  the  parliament's  quarrel  bad  been  enr 
so  just,  it  could  not  be  just  in  tbem  to  aid 
because  it  was  against  their  own  king,  to 
they  had  sworn  allegiance,  or  at  least  cro' 
and  thereby  bad  recognized  his  authority. 

For,  if  mal-adminititration  be,  aceordiia  la 
Prynn"s  doctrine,  or  acoordbg  to  their  ownBa- 
chanon,  a  sufficient  reason  Ibr  subjects  to  tske 
up  arms  against  their  prinee,  the  breach  cl  ids 
coronation-oath  bein^  suppoftd  to  dfanlvr  tk 
oath  of  allegiance :  yet  this  can  newr  be  «■ 
tended  to  make  it  lawful,  that  because  a  kin;  cl 
England  may,  by  mal-administratioo,  dischsr;r 
the  subjects  of  England  from  their  allctfianesi 
that  therefore  the  subjects  of  Scotland  mf 
take  up  arms  oguinst  the  King  of  Scotland  M 
having  not  infringed  the  compact  of  govenuMSl 
OS  to  them,  and  they  having  nothing  to  eonpkh 
of  for  themselves. 

Thus  I  thought  their  own  arguments  •«» 
against  them,  and  Heaven  seemed  to  eauoO 
with  it ;  for  although  they  did  carry  tha  css» 
for  the  English  rebels,  yet  the  most  of  ifceB 
left,  their  Imwcs  here  in  the  quarrel. 

But  what  signifies  reason  to  tb>'  ■'-'"-  -"'^  'lie 
trumpet?     The  parliament  bad  i: 
gument  with  those  men — themoii>- 
accordingly  advanced  a  good  round  *! 
jmymcnl  of  this  (for  the  Soots  would   i 
foot  without  it ).  they  entered  Englan>1  on  tne 
lith  of  January.    1043,    with  an  army  of  tinJ« 
thouimnd   men,   under  the  command  of  Geflfni 
Lesley,    now    Earl   of   Levon,    an  old  solditrif 
greet  eipcrience,  having  been  bred  to  anus  fc* 
ill's  youth  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Onngt- 
(A'rt/e20.) 

The  Scots  were  i»  sooner  entered  EofUnik* 
they  were  joined  by  all  the  friends  to  lbs  plHb" 
ment  party  in  the  north ;  and  Ant,  Coloiwlft^ 
brother  to  Lord  Grey,  joined  them  with  *  nir 
ment  of  horse,  and  several  out  of  Wcstmofsbw 
and  Cumberland,  and  they  advanced  to  S^"- 
castle,  which  they  summoned  to  siirrMi*!'"- 

The  Earl  of  Newcastle,  who  i 
was  able  to  pre^-cnt  the  stomi. « .i 
and  did  his  best  to  defend  it ;  bui 
creased  by  this  time  to  ubout  tu 
laid  close  sie^e  to  the  place,  ' 
meanly  fortiSed,  and  having  repuUi^Uin' 
npon  several  sallies,  and  pressing  the  y 
close,  after  a  siege  of  twelve  days  tbcy  cm 
the  town  sword  in  hand. 

The  Enrl  of  Newcastle  goton^^'" 
wards  gathered  what  forces  tof  v^ 
but  not  strong  enough  to  hinder  : 
advancing  to  Durham,  which  he  ly 
nor  to  hinder  the  conjunction  nf 
the  forces  of  Fairfax,  Manchester,  and  ^  roini>' 
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Vbereupon  ttae  earl,  teefng  all  things  thu«  going 
wreck,  be  sent  his  hone  away,  aad  retreated 
Ul  tdi  foot  into  York,  making  all  Deceasar; 
Bparations  for  a  vigorous  defence  there,  in  case 
I  should  be  attacked,  which  he  was  prett}-  sure 
',  u  indeed  afterwards  happened.  York  was  in 
►ery  good  posture  of  defence :  the  fortifications 

E  regular,  and  eiceeding  strong ;  Wf^U  furnished 
prorisions,  and  had  now  a  gnrrinoD  of  twelve 
pusond  men  in  it.  The  governor,  under  the 
iri  of  Newcastle,  was  Sir  Tbotnas  Glemham,  a 
od  soldier,  and  a  gentleman  of  rrcat  oonnge. 
The  Scots,  as  I  have  said,  havnig  taken  Dur. 
9k  l^Demouth  Castle,  and  Sunderland,  and 
l|f  kilned  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  had 
tea  selby,  resolved,  with  their  united  strength, 
besiege  York ;  but  when  they  came  to  view 
i  dty,  and  saw  a  plan  of  the  works,  and  bad 
leffigence  of  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  they 
It  ttcpreaaes  to  Manchester  and  Cromwell  for 
f,  wbo  came  on  and  joined  them  with  nine 
mnnd,  making  together  about  thirty  thoasaiKl 
n. 

rhe  Bori  of  Newcastle's  repeated  messengers 
I  now  convinced  the  Idng  that  it  was  absolutely 
ieaary  to  send  some  forces  to  his  assistance, 
tUe  all  would  be  lost  in  the  north.  Where- 
Mi  Prince  Rupert  was  detuched  with  orders. 
It  to  go  into  Lancashire,  and  relieve  Lathnm 
BM,  defended  by  the  brave  Countess  of  Derby  • 
I  then,  taking  all  the  forces  he  could  collect 
^eahire,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire,  to  march 
■dieve  York. 

Clie  prince  inarched  from  Oxford  with  but 
Be  regiments  of  horse,  and  one  of  dragoons, 
king  in  aU  about  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
tl  The  colonels  of  horse  were  Goring,  Diron, 
I  myself;  the  dragons  were  commanded  by 
ionel  Smith. 

B  our  march  wc  were  joined  by  a  regiment 
liorse  fi-ora  Banbury,  one  of  dragoons  from 
•Ud,  and  three  regiments  of  horse  from  Ches- 
,  wbo.  tu^-ing  been  at  the  siege  of  Nantwich, 
re  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  by  Sir  Thomas 
ixfax ;  and  the  foot  having  yielded,  the  horse 
de  good  their  retreat  to  Chester,  being  about 
»  thousand,  of  whom  three  regiments  now 
[sed  us. 

We  received  alio  two  thousand  foot  from 
Mt-Cbester,  and  two  thousond  more  out  of 
kles,  ond  with  this  strength  we  entered  Lanca- 
te.  Wc  had  not  much  time  to  spend,  and  a 
kat  deal  of  work  to  do, 

Bolton  and  Liverpool  felt  the  first  fury  of  the 
tice :  at  Ilolton,  indeed,  he  had  some  provoca- 
n,  for  here  we  were  like  to  be  btiitcn  off. 
hen  Arst  the  prince  came  to  liolton,  he  sent  a 
btQons  to  demand  the  tnwn  for  the  king,  but 
leived  no  onswer  but  from  their  guns,  com- 
nditig  the  messenger  to  kcop  off  at  bis  peril, 
t'hey  had  raised  some  works  about  the  town ; 
I  ha^Httg  by  their  Intelligence  learned  that  we 
I  no  artillery,  and  were  only  a  fl)nng  party, 
they  colled  us,  they  contemned  the  summons, 
I  showed  themselves  upon  their  ramparts 
dy  for  us.  The  prince  was  resolved  to  humble 
*Ka,  if  possible,  and  took  up  his  quarters  dote 
%he  town. 

1q  the  evening  he  ordered  me  to  adTuee  with 
regiment  of  dragoons,  and  my  horse  to  bring 
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them  off.  if  occasion  was,  and  to  post  myself  as 
near  as  poadbly  I  could  to  the  lines,  yet  so  as  not 
to  be  diiooTered ;  and  at  the  same  time  having 
condoded  wliat  part  of  the  works  to  fall  upon, 
tie  drew  up  his  men  on  tiro  other  sides,  as  if  be 
would  storm  them  there,  and  on  a  signal  I  was 
to  begin  the  real  auault  on  my  aide  with  my 
dragoons. 

1  bad  got  10  near  tbe  town  with  my  dragoont, 
making  thorn  esvep  npon  their  bellies  a  great 
wa)',  ttkat  we  eoola  bear  the  soldiers  talk  on  tbe 
walls,  when  the  prince,  believing  one  regiment 
would  he  too  few,  aent  me  word  that  he  had 
ordered  a  regiment  of  Coot  to  help,  and  that  I 
should  not  dlsoover  myself  till  they  were  come 
up  to  me.  This  broke  our  meaaures ;  for  tbe 
march  of  this  regiment  waa  discovered  by  the 
enemy,  and  they  took  the  alarm. 

Upon  this  I  sent  to  the  prince  to  desire  he 
would  put  off  the  storm  for  that  night,  and  1 
would  anilrer  for  It  the  nest  day ;  but  the  prince 
was  impatient,  and  aent  orders  we  should  toll  on 
as  soon  as  the  foot  came  op  to  us.  The  foot, 
marching  out  of  tbe  way,  missed  us,  and  fell 
in  with  a  road  that  leads  to  another  part  of 
>tlie  town,  and  not  being  able  to  find  us,  made 
an  attack  upon  the  town  tbemseives ;  but  the 
defendants,  being  ready  for  them,  received  them 
very  warmly,  and  beat  them  off  with  great  loss. 

I  was  at  a  loss  now  what  to  do ;  for  'tiearing 
the  guns,  and  by  the  noise  knowing  it  waa  an 
assault  upon  the  ton-n,  I  was  very  uneasy  to 
have  my  share  in  it ;  but  as  I  had  learned  under 
the  iCing  of  Sweden  punctually  to  adhere  to 
the  execution  of  orders,  and  my  orders  being  to 
lie  still  till  the  foot  came  up  with  me,  1  would  not 
have  stirred  if  I  had  been  sore  to  have  done 
ever  so  much  service;  but,  lu>wever,  to  satisiy 
myself,  I  sent  to  the  prince  to  let  him  know 
that  I  continued  in  the  same  place,  expecting 
the  foot,  and  none  being  yet  come  up,  I  desired 
further  orders. 

The  prince  was  greatly  amased  at  this,  and, 
finding  there  most  be  some  mistake,  came  gal- 
loping away  in  the  dork  to  the  place,  and  drew 
off  the  men,  which  was  no  hard  matter,  for 
they  were  willing  enough  to  give  it  over. 

The  prince  ordered  me  to  come  off  so  privately 
as  not  to  be  discovered,  if  possible,  which  I 
effectually  did;  and  so  we  were  disappointed  for 
that  night.  The  next  day  the  prince  fell  on  upon 
another  quarter  with  three  regiments  of  foot, 
but  was  beaten  off  with  loss,  and  the  like  a  tliird 
time. 

At  lost  tbe  prince,  resolving  to  oarnr  it,  doubled 
his  numbers,  and  renewing  the  oiUck  with  fresh 
men,  the  foot  entered  tlie  town  over  their  works, 
killing,  in  tbe  first  beat  of  the  action,  all  that 
came  in  tlieir  way;  some  of  tbe  foot,  at  tbe 
same  time,  letting  in  the  horse ;  and  so  the  town 
was  entirely  won.  There  were  aI>out  six  hun- 
dred of  the  enemy  killed,  and  we  lost  four  hundred 
in  all,  which  was  owing  to  tlie  footish  mistakes 
we  made.  Our  men  got  some  plunder  here 
which  the  parliament  made  a  great  noise  about ; 
but  It  was  their  due,  and  they  bought  it  dear 
enough. 

Liverpool  did  not  cost  ns  so  mnch,  nor  did  we 
get  so  much  by  it,  tbe  people  having  sent  their 
women  and  children,  and  nest  goods,  on  board 
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the  ships  in  (he  road,  and  as  we  had  no  boitts  to 
board  them  with,  <ve  could  not  gcL  at  ihcm. 
Here,  as  at  ik>lton,  the  town  and  fort  were 
tiiken  by  storm,  and  the  garrison  were  many  of 
them  cut  in  pieces,  which,  by  the  way,  was  their 
own  faults. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  Latham  house,  which  the 
Countess  of  Derby  had  g^allantly  defended  above 
eighteen  weeks  against  the  parliament  forces ; 
and  this  lady  not  only  encourag'ed  her  men  by 
her  cheerful  and  noble  maiotenaDce  of  theoi,  but 
by  examples  of  her  own  undaunted  spirit,  ex- 
posing herself  upon  the  walls  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy's  shot,  would  be  with  her  men  in  the 
greatest  dangers ;  and  she  well  deserved  our 
care  of  her  person,  for  the  enemy  were  prepared 
to  use  her  ve-y  rudely  if  she  had  fallen  into  tbeir 
hands.     {Note  21.) 

Upon  our  approach  the  enemy  drew  off;  and 
the  prince  not  only  cflectuolly  relieved  thi$ 
vigorous  lady,  bat  left  a  good  quantity  of  all 
sorts  of  ammunition,  three  great  guns,  five  hun- 
dred arms,  and  two  hundred  men,  commanded 
by  n  major,  as  her  extraordinary  guard. 

Here  the  way  being  now  opened,  and  our 
success  answenng  our  expectations,  several 
bodies  of  foot  came  into  us  from  Westmore- 
land and  from  Cumberland ;  and  here  it  was 
that  the  prince  found  n\cnns  to  surpriMc  the 
town  of  Newcastle- upon- Tvnt',  which  was  reco- 
vered for  the  king  by  the  management  of  the 
mayor  of  the  town,  and  some  loyal  gentlemen  of 
(he  county,  and  a  garrisoa  placed  there  again; 
for  the  king. 

But  our  main  design  being  the  relief  of  York, 
the  prince  advanced  that  way  apace,  his  army 
still  increasing;  and  being  joined  by  the  Lord 
Goring  from  Rutlandshire  with  four  thousatid 
horse,  which  were  the  same  the  Earl  of  New. 
cist'e  had  sent  away  when  he  threw  hira.<ielf  into 
York  with  the  infantry,  we  were  now  eighteen 
Ihoujund  efleciivf"  men,  of  which  ten  thousund 
were  horse  and  drajfoons ;  so  the  prince,  full  of 
hopes,  and  his  men  in  good  heart,  boldly  marched 
directly  for  York. 

The  Scots,  as  much  surprised  at  the  taking  of 
Newcastle  us  at  the  coming  of  their  enemy,  begftn 
to  inquire  which  woy  they  should  get  home,  if 
they  should  be  b«ateii ;  and  calling  a  council  of 
wnr,  they  all  agreed  to  raise  the  siege.  The 
prince,  who  drew  with  him  a  great  train  of  car- 
riages, charged  with  provision  and  ammunition 
for  the  relief  of  the  city,  like  a  wary  general, 
kept  at  a  distance  from  the  enemy,  and  fetcliing 
a  great  roropa«s  about,  brought  edl  safe  into  the 
city,  and  entered  York  with  all  his  army. 

No  action  of  the  whole  war  would  have  gained 
the  prince  so  much  honour,  or  the  king's  affair; 
so  much  advantage,  had  the  prince  but  restrained 
bis  courage  after  thU,  and  checked  his  fatal 
eagerness  for  fighting.  Hero  h-us  a  siege  niiscd, 
the  reputation  of  the  enemy  justly  slurred,  a  city 
relieved,  and  furnished  with  all  things  necessary, 
in  the  face  of  an  aniiy  superior  in  number  by 
near  ten  thouuuid  men,  and  commanded  by  a 
triumvirate  of  those  veteran  generals  Lcven, 
Fairfjix,  and  Manchester. 

Had  the  prince  but  remcmbere<l  the  proceed- 
ing of  the  great  Duke  of  Parma  at  the  relief  of 
Paris,  he  would  have  seen  the  relieving  thti  city 


was  his  business  ;  it  was  the  enemy'*  busiiiLM  it 
light ;  it  was  his  to  avoid  it,  if  ponAle :  kt, 
having  delivered  the  city,  and  put  the  dhpu 
of  raising  the  siege  upon  the  enemy,  he  Im  ■»■ 
thing  further  to  do  but  to  liavc  waited  tJU  b 
had  seen  what  coune  the  enemy  would  take,  at 
token  his  further  measures  from  their  cnotisd. 

But  the  prince,  a  continual  friend  to  prKt|i- 
tant  councflt.  would  hear  no  advice.  I  eotrcAti 
him  not  to  put  it  to  the  hazard  :  I  told  bira  ttet 
he  ought  to  consider,  if  he  lost  the  day.  IfVias 
the  kingdom,  and  took  the  crown  from  off  tbr 
king's  head.  I  put  him  in  mind  that  it  was  ik 
possible  those  three  generals  should  rontinuekif 
together ;  and  that  if  they  did.  they  would  M 
agree  long  in  their  councils,  which  would  b*  it 
well  for  us  as  their  separating. 

It  was  plain  Manchester  and  CromweU  miC 
return  to  the  associated  counties,  who 
suffer  them  to  itay,  for  fear  the  kinf 
tempt  them ;  that  he  could  subsirt  wd) 
having  York  city  ond   river  at  his   back. 
the  Scotii  would  cat  up  the  country,  make 
sclve*  odious,  and  dwindle  away  to  oothia^l 
would    but   hold   them    at  bay  a  little. 
geueral  officers  wera  of  the  same  opinion : 
1  could  say,  or  they  either,  to  a  man  deaf 
tiling;  but  his  own  courage,  aignified   little, 
would  draw  out  and  light ;  there  waa  na 
Isuading  him  to  the  contrary,  unless  a  m 
run  the  risk  of  being  upbraided  with 
I  coward,  and  afraid  of  the  work. 

The   enemy's  array   lay  on  a  large 
called  Marstnn  Moor,  doubtful  what  lo  dn 
were   for    fighting  the  prince ;    the    .Scot* 
agoinit  it,  being  uneasy  ut  lioving  the  g, 
Newcastle  at  their  bucks  ;  but  the  prince 
their  councils  of  war  to  a  result,  for  he  Irl 
know  they  roust  fight  him  whether  tbcy 
not :  for  the  prince  being,  n«  b«forc 
thousand  men  strong,  and  the  Earl  of  NewcA 
having  joined  him  with  eight  thaiwand  fcot  art 
of  the  city,  were  marched  in  quest  nf  the  (SHft  I 
had  entered  the  moor  in  view  of  their  amy.  all 
bcg.iii  to  draw  up  in  onler  of  battle ;  hut  ilM  I 
comhig  ou,  the  armies  only  viewed  «*eh  aOif  1 
at  a  distance  for  that  time. 

We  lay  all  night  upon  our  arms,  and  utiklki  I 
first  pf  the  day  were  in  order  of  battle  ,  tite  bM^  J 
was  getting   ready;    but   port    nf   ManduSUnl 
men  wore  not  in  the  6eld,  but  lay  at«Oiit< 
miles  off,  and  made  a  hasty  march  to  com  i|t  I 

Prince   Rupert's  army  was  cx' 
managed :  he  himself  command* 
Earl  of  Newcastle  the  right  wib^; ; 
Goring,  at  general  of  the  foot,  oasbtMi  bj  M^j*^  | 
General  Porter  and  Sir  Chariet  Lucas.  M  lfe>  { 
main  battle. 

I  had  pre\-ailed  with  the  prince,  neeoi^ftaf  ** ' 
ibe  method  of  the  King  of  S,. 
small  bodies  of  musketecrt  i 
horiie  in  the  left  wing,  but  loum  ,i<;l  j,.  ^-..  ur 
the  Earl  of  Ncwaistle  lo  do  it  in  the  tlirtit.  afc'^ 
lie  afterwards  repented, 

in  this  posture  we  stood  fa(<lng  lh#  •- 
peeting  they  would  advance  to  u%.  w  I 
they  did;   and  the  prii. 
ing   them   with   hi«   . 
placed,  galled  tlicm  i.  ......<  ,yj,  .i  .,...^r 
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r  could  not  ihifl  their  front,  «o  they 
ktatDy  to  get  within  our  fP'eat  fpinn, 
qiwntly  out  of  their  danger,  which 
Q  fire  the  sooner  on. 
rmy't  arm}*  was  ordered  thus: — Sir 
ur&x  hod  the  ri((ht  win^,  in  which 
titch  horse,  aiid  the  horse  of  his  own 
liver's  army ;  Cromwell  led  the  left 
his  own  and  (he  Earl  of  Manchester's 
I  the  three  generals,  Lesley^  old  Fair- 
aochester,  led  the  main  battle. 
ice,  with  our  left  wing,  fell  on  first. 
his  usual  fury,  broke,  like  a  clap  of 
to  the  riftht  wing  of  the  Scotch  horse, 
rhoniiis  Fairfax  ;  and,  as  nothing  could 
9  way,  he  broke  throuf^h  and  through, 
y  routed  them,  pursuing  them  quite 

oaa  Fairfax,  with  a  regiment  of  Uoccrs, 
five  hundred  of  hU  own  horse,  made 
rronnd  for  some  time ;  but  oar  mus- 
nicb,  as  I  said,  were  so  placed,  were 
looked-for  sort  of  an  article  in  a  fight 
horse,  that  thoiii>  lancers,  which  other- 
Brave  fellows,  y.  ore  mowed  down  with 
and  all  was  put  into  confusion. 
ma.s  Fairfax  was  wounded  in  the  face, 
killed,  and  a  great  slaughter  was  mode 
«,  to  whom,  I  confess,  we  showed  uo 

lis  wu  doing  on  oar  left.  Lord  Goring. 
tin  battle,  charged  the  enomy's  foot,  and 
f  one  brigade,  commanded  by  Major- 
>rter,  being  mostly  piketncn,  charged 
my  in  a  close  body  of  pikes,  thut  they 
I  all  that  came  in  their  way.  and,  brcok- 
ba  middle  of  the  enemy's  foot,  tilled  alt 
r  and  confusiou,  insomuch  thut  the 
rols,  thinking  all  bod  been  lost,  fled, 
I  tlio  Geld. 

Ujrs  went  not  lo  well  with  that  alwaj-s 
t  gentleman,  the  Earl  of  Newcastle, 
bt  wing  of  horse,  for  Cromwell  charged 
I  powerful  body  of  horse ;  and  though 
d  tlioM.>  about  him  did  what  men  could 
lavcd  thcni<ielvcs  with  all  possible  gol- 
tbcrc  was  no  withstanding  CromweU's 
.,  like  Prince  Rupert,  they  bore  down 
Mm  :  and  now  the  victory  was  wrung 
hands  by  our  own  gross  miscarriage ; 
ice,  as  it  was  his  custom,  too  eager  in 
»r  the  enemy,  was  gone,  and  could  not 

t  in  the  centre,  the  right  wing  of  the 
g  routed  by  Cromwell,  wa.s  loft,  and 
!,guard  of  his  hor!>c  -.  Cromwell  having 
Earl  of  Ncwcjutl|!,  and  beaten  him 
of  the  field,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
dispersed  troops,  they  full  all  together 

IMt. 

Lord  (iitriaic,  like  himself,  fought  like 
t,  forsaken  by  his  horse,  was  hemmed 
ados,  and  overthrown ;  and  an  hour 
he  print^e  returning  too  late  to  recover 
was  obliged,  with  the  rest,  to  quit  the 
iqoercrs. 

I  a  fatal  day  to  the  king's  alTairs,  and 
D  much  fur  any  man  in  his  wnses  to 
lost  four  thousand  men  on  the  spot, 
land  prisoners,  amongst  whom  was  Sir 


Charles  Lucas,  Major-General  Porter,  Major- 
General  Telier,  and  about  one  hundred  and  seven- 
ty geoilemen  of  quality.  Wc  lost  oil  our  bag* 
gage,  twenly-iivo  pieces  of  cannon,  tliicc  hun- 
drtHl  carriages,  one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of 
powder,  and  ten  thousand  arms. 

The  prince  got  into  York  with  the  Earl  of 
Newcastle  and  a  great  many  gentlemen,  and 
seven  or  eight  thousand  of  the  men,  as  well  borae 
as  foot. 

I  had  but  very  coarse  treatment  in  this  battle, 
for,  returning  with  the  prince  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  right  wing,  and  finding  all  lost.  I  halted  with 
some  other  officers  to  consider  what  to  do.  At 
first  we  were  for  making  our  retreat  in  a  body, 
and  might  have  done  so  well  enough,  if  we  hod 
known  what  hod  happened,  before  we  saw  our- 
selves in  the  middle  of  the  enemy,  for  Sir  Thomoa 
Foirfux,  who  had  got  together  his  scattered  troops, 
and  joined  by  some  of  the  left  wing,  knowing  who 
we  were,  charged  us  with  great  fury. 

It  was  not  a  time  to  think  of  .tn)  tiling  but  get- 
ting away,  or  dying  upon  the  spot.  The  prince 
kept  on  in  the  front,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fiiirfax, 
t»y  this  charge,  out  off  about  three  regiments  of 
us  from  our  body  ;  but,  bending  his  main  strength 
at  the  prince,  left  ns,  as  it  were,  behind  him  in 
the  middle  of  the  field  of  battle.  We  took  this 
for  the  only  opportunity  we  could  have  to  get  ofT, 
and,  joining  together,  we  made  across  the  place 
of  battle  in  iu  good  order  as  we  could,  with  our 
carbines  presented. 

In  this  posture  we  passed  by  several  bodies  of 
the  enemy's  foot,  who  stood  with  their  pikes 
charged  to  keep  us  off ;  but  they  hod  no  o<-ca- 
sion.  for  wc  bad  no  design  to  meddle  with  them, 
but  to  get  from  them.  Thus  we  mode  a  swift 
march,  and  thought  ourselves  pretty  secure ;  but 
our  work  was  not  done  yet,  fur  on  a  sudden  we 
saw  ourselves  under  a  necessity  of  fighting  our 
way  through  a  great  body  of  .Monchester's  horse, 
who  come  galloping  upon  us  over  tl»e  moor. 
They  had,  as  we  suppose,  been  pursuing  some  of 
our  broken  troops  which  were  fled  before,  and, 
seeing  us,  they  gave  us  a  home  charge. 

We  received  them  as  well  a^  we  could,  but 
pushed  to  get  through  them,  which  at  last  we 
did  with  a  considerable  loss  even  to  them  How- 
ever, we  had  so  many  men  eithtr  killed  or  se- 
parated from  us,  for  all  could  not  follow  the  same 
way,  that  of  our  three  regiments  wc  could  not  be 
above  four  hundred  horse  together  when  wo  got 
quite  clear,  and  these  were  mixed  men,  some  of 
one  troop  and  regiment,  some  of  another. 

Not  that  I  believe  many  of  us  were  killed  in 
the  last  attack,  for  wc  hail  plainly  the  better  of 
the  enemy,  but  our  design  being  tu  get  off,  some 
shifted  for  themselves  one  way,  and  some  an* 
other,  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  and  as 
their  several  fortunes  guided  them.  Four  hun- 
dred more  of  this  body,  a&  I  afterwards  under- 
I  stood,  having  broke  through  the  enemy's  bodjr 
another  way,  kept  together  and  got  into  Poote- 
fract  Castle,  and  three  hundred  more  made  north- 
ward  and  to  Skippioo,  where  the  prince  afterwards 
fetched  them  olT. 

Tliose  few  of  us  that  were  \v(\  together  with 
whom    I  was,  being  now  pretty  clear  of  pursuit. 

»  halted  and  began  to  inquire  who  we  were,  oimI 
what  we  should  do ;  ood,  on  a  short  debate,  J 
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prnpn«ed  we  should  miikc  to  the  first  gorriMMi  of 
the  king's  ttiat  we  could  recover,  and  thut  we 
■houlil  keep  together,  legt  the  couMry  people 
riwald  insult  us  upon  the  roads.  With  this  reso> 
lutlon  wc  pushed  on  westwurd  Tor  Lancashire;  but 
oar  misfortunes  were  not  y^  at  an  end — ve 
tmvcUed  very  hard,  and  got  to  a  village  upon  the 
river  Wharf,  near  Wethcrby. 

At  Wethcrby  there  was  a  bridge — but  we  un- 
derstood that  a  party  from  Leeds  hfld  secured  j 
the  town  and  the  |)osl,  in  order  to  stop  the  fly- 
ng  cavaliers,  and  that  it  would  be  very  hard  to 
get  throiii;h  there,  though,  as  we  understood 
afterwards,  there  were  no  soldiers  there,  but  a 
guard  of  the  townsmen.  In  this  dilemma  we 
consulted  what  course  to  take — to  stay  whrre  we 
were  till  morning,  we  all  concluded  would  not  be 
safe ;  some  advised  to  take  the  stream  with  our 
bones,  but  the  river  being  deep,  and  the  current 
strong,  seemed  to  bid  us  have  a  care  what  we  did 
of  that  kind,  especially  in  the  night. 

Here  we  Intended  to  refresh  ourselves  and  our 
horses,  but  were  terribly  disappointed,  therefore 
we  resolved  to  go  on  till  we  should  come  to  a 
Ibrd  or  bridge,  where  wc  might  gel  over.  S*)me 
guides  we  had,  but  they  cither  were  foolish  or 
raise,  for  after  we  had  ridden  eight  or  nine  miles 
they  plunged  us  into  a  river  at  a  place  they  culled 
a  ford,  but  it  was  a  very  bad  one  ;  and  though 
our  hones  smun,  yet  seven  or  eight  were  lost, 
bat,  howerer,  m  saved  the  men,  and  ne  all  got 
over. 

We  made  bold  with  our  first  convenlonce  to 
trespass  upon  the  country  fbr  a  few  horses,  where 
we  could  find  them,  to  remount  our  men  whose 
horses  were  drowned,  and  continued  our  march ; 
but  being  obliged  to  refresh  ourselves  at  a  small 
village  on  the  edge  of  Branhani  Moor,  we  found 
the  country  alarmed  by  our  taking  some  horses, 
and  we  were  no  sooner  mounted  in  the  morning, 
and  entering  on  the  moor,  but  wc  understood  wc 
were  pursued  by  a  troop  of  hone. 

There  was  no  remedy  but  we  must  pass  this 
moor  ;  and  though  our  hor84'S  were  esreedingly 
lirwl,  yet  wc  pressed  on  upon  a  round  trot,  and 
recovered  an  cncimed  country  on  the  other  side, 
whore  we  halted. 

And  here,  necessity  putting  us  upon  It,  wc  were 
obliged  to  look  out  for  more  horses,  for  several  of 
our  men  were  dismounted,  and  othcn  had  their 
horses  disabled  by  c;arryir)j(  double,  those  who  had 
lost  their  horses  by  gcltiiifrup  behind  them;  but 
wc  were  supplied  by  our  enemies  against  their  will. 

The  enemy  followed  us  over  the  moor,  and  we 
having  a  woody  enclosed  country  about  us,  whore 
wc  were,  I  observed  by  their  moving  th^y  had  lost 
sight  of  us,  upon  which  I  proposed  concealing  our- 
selves till  we  might  judge  of  their  numbers.  Wc 
did  so,  and  lyinp  I'lose  in  a  woofi,  tliry  pa.sspd 
hastily  by  us,  without  skirting  or  searching  the 
wood,  which  was  what,  on  another  occasion,  they 
would  not  have  done. 

I  found  they  were  not  above  one  hundred  and 
fifty  horse,  and  considering  that  to  let  them  go 
before  us  would  be  to  alarm  the  country'  and  stop 
our  design,  I  thought^  sinre  wc  might  he  able  to 
deal  with  them,  we  should  not  meet  with  a  better 
place  for  it,  and  told  Iho  rest  of  our  officers  my 
mind,  which  all  our  party  presently,  for  wc  had 
uot  time  for  a  long  detwte,  agreed  to. 


Immediately  upon  this   I  oaiisedj 
ijre  their  pistols  in  the  wood,  at 
places,  as  far  asunder  as  I  could. 
give  them  an  alarm,  and  iann 
in   the   lane,   they   would 
through  before  wc  had  been 
to  engage  them  there  as  soon 

After  this  alarm  we  rushed  (>ut( 
with  about  one  hundred  hone, 
them  on  the  flank  in  a  broad  lane,  i 
being  on  their  right.  Our  passage  iobt 
being  narrow,  gave  us  some  difTicolt 
getting  out ;  but  the  surprise  of  thee 
our  work  ;  for  the  enemy,  thinking  ' 
a  mile  or  two  before,  had  not  the 
of  this  onset  till  thr  '  '  -  in 
then  they  who  wen  .)  n 

We  broke  into  Ihu  ....  ti 

them,  and  by  that  meni' 
facing  to  the  left,  charg"  !■ 

dismounted  men,  which  were  ; 
edge  of  the  wood,  and  Ared 
upon  those  which  were  beforSi* 
they  put  Ibcm  into  greA  disorder. 

Meanwhile  fifty  more  of  oar  bfl 
further  part  of  the  wood  showed 
the  lane  upon  their  front ;  this  put  ] 
party  into  a  great  perplexity,  and 
fiico  about,  to  fall  upon  us  who  wep 
the  rear;  but  their  facing  about  iaj 
there  was  no  room  to  wheel,  as 
stands  the  manner  of  wheelio|;  i 
must  imagine,  put  them  into 

Our  party  in  the  head  of  _ 
advantage  of  this  mistake  of  th«4 
in  upon  them,  and  routed  them  end 
found  means  to  break  into  the  enoJe 
other  side  of  •the  lane,  and  got  mf, 
thirty  were  killed,  and  about  twectyJ 
prisoners,  and  forty  very  good  horses  Ml 
all  thi^  while  not  a  man  of  ourasMtM 
above  seven  or  eight  woundc 

Those  in  the  rear  behaved 
for  they  stood  our  charge 
resolution,  and  all  we  could 
them';  but  at  last  our  men   whn ! 
foot  through  the  hedges  at  the  ot^ 
ing  to  do  the  like  here,  there  was  t 
any  longer.     The  rear  of  them  f« 
treated  out  of  the  lane,  and  <irew  i 
ficlil  to  receive  and  rally  their  1 

We  killed  about  sevent 
lowed  theui  to  the  end  of  th«] 
mind   to   have   any  more 

must ;  our  condition  at  that      

proper,  the  towns  round  us  bcnici 
my's  hands,  and   the  country  but! 
pl('ft«!cd  with  us  ;  however,  wc  i 
till  iliey  thought  fit  to  march  ai 

'1  bus  wc  were  supplied  with  I 
remount  our  men,  and  pursued 
of  getting  into  Lancashire.    As  kir\ 
we  let  them  go  off'  on  foot. 

The  country  beiug  by  this  Oam  ] 
the  rout   of  our  army  everrwll 
lurrsaw  abundance  of  dittcwlie 
were  not  strong  enough   to 
LTcat  towns,  and  we  were  too 
cealod  hi  small  ones,      (.^pon  tikifel 
hiili  in  a  great  wood,  abovt 
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e  |iiare  whrre  m  had  the  tut  skirmtBh,  and 
Bt  out  Kouts  to  discover  the  country,  and  to 
whit  they  could,  either  of  the  enemy  or  of 
irkitBdi. 

Wybodr  nay  rappoie  we  had  but  indifTerent 
Wmen  here,  either  for  ounelres  or  for  our 
Wh*  ;  but,  however,  we  made  (hill  lo  Ue  here 
%iiayt  and  one  niRht. 

k  the  intenni  1  took  upon  me.  trilli  two  more, 

to  Leeds  to  learn  some  ncwi.     We  were 

like  country  plouglimen ;  the  r1othe« 

■t  a  farmer's   hou»c.  ithirh  for  that  odd  I 

we  plundered.     I  cannot  ay  no  blood 

so  K  manner  too  roih.  and  which  I  would 

have  done  at  any  other  time  ;  but  our  ca»e 

I  dcaperate,  and  the  people  too  lurly,  and 

t  ftt  u>  out  of  their  wlndowi,  wounded  otM 

Btet  •  bom,  which  we  counted  u  frost 
■  M  a  Huit  for  our  nfety  depeodod 
c  got  clothes  of  all  sorts  enough  for 
tea,  and  thus  dresatn^  myielf  up  like  ft 
with  a  white  cap  on  my  bead,  and  a 
ny  ahooUlor,  and  one  of  ny  oomradef  in 
■"a  wife*!  ruaset  gown  and  petticoat, 
the  other  with  an  old  rrutcli  like 
and  all  roountcd  on  such  horses  aa 
n  the  day  before  from  the  country, 
went  for  Leeds,  by  three  several  ways, 
to  meet  upon  the  bridge, 
pretended  couatrywoman,  who  woa  to 
My  wife,  ieemeil  e&sy  in  her  dresa,  u 
pple,  tbourh  they  were  both  gen- 
quality  of  the  Earl   of  Worces- 
but  1  thought  myself  \cry  awkward 
mode  me  very  ihy,  especially 
aoldicrs.     We  passed  tneir  sentinels 
at  Leeds  undiscovered,  and  put  up 
at  Bcvcra]  bouses  in  the  town,  from 
I   went  up  and   down   to   make  our 

pple  was  the  fittest  to  go  among  tnc 
use  then;  was  leas  danger  of  his 
sod :  there  he  informed  hiai»olf  of  the 
of  war,  particularly  that  the  enemy  luit 
■n  again  to  the  «icgt!  of  York  ;  that  flying 
Was  w<Te  III  pursuit  of  the  cavuliprs;  amJ 
■Lbe  hr-aril  (Imt  live  huodrvd  horse  of  Lord 
^■Mter's  bad  followed  a  parly  o(  ravnliers 
^Kuham  moor  ;  and  that,  entering  n  lane 
^woliera,  who  were  a  thou^uid  strong,  tell 
^Aem,  and  killed  them  all  but  about  6fty. 
B^  though  it  was  an  untruth,  *a3  very 
|aant  to  us  to  hear,  knowing  it  was  our  party, 
of  the  other  port  of  the  story,  which 
that  the  cavolien  had  taken  possev- 
ich  a  wood,  whore  they  rallic<i  all  the 
their  flying  army;  that  thcv  hnd 
the  c^junfry  as  they  came,  taking  all 
tbey  couM  ^ci;  tli.it  thoy  lud  piun 
(oodman  Thompson*  house,  which  was 
I  mentioned,  and  killed  m.in,  woman, 
and  that  th«y  were  about  two  thoa- 
wg. 

fnenil  In  woman's  clothes  got  among 

wives  nf  the  inn  where  she  set  up  her 

i>re  she  heard  the  same  tad  and 

and   that    this   party  wo*  so 

of  the  neighbouring  garritons  dtirsi 

btit   that   Ibey  hiid   ^cnt  <*\iirc««o«  to 


York  for  a  party  of  horae  lo  come  to  their  as- 
sistance, 

I  walked  up  and  down  the  town,  bat  fhncied 
myself  ao  ill  disguised,  and  so  eaay  to  be  known, 
that  I  c«red  not  to  talk  with  anybody.  Wp  luet 
al  tlie  bridge  exactly  at  our  time,  and  compared 
our  intelligence,  found  It  answered  our  end  of 
coming,  and  that  wc  liod  nothing  to  do  but  to 
get  bock  to  our  men ;  but  my  cripple  told  me 
he  would  not  stir  till  he  bought  some  victuals  , 
10  away  he  bopped  with  his  crutch,  and  bought 
four  or  five  grt-at  pieces  of  bacon,  ns  many  of 
hull;;  bt-vf,  and  two  or  three  loaves  ;  and  bor- 
rowing a  sack  at  iho  inn,  which  he  never  re- 
turtieJ.  he  loaded  bia  horse,  and,  getting  a  large 
leather  bottle,  Ite  filed  it  with  aqua-vitas  instead 
of  small  bee^  at  did  mjr  wwnaB  comrade  the 
nne. 

I  was  uneasy  in  my  mind,  and  took  no  core 
but  to  |:et  out  of  the  town ;  however,  we  nit 
cnme  off  well  enough ;  hut  'twas  well  ilmt  1 
hnd  no  proriiiaiu  with  me,  as  you  will  pr\-sentty 
bear. 

We  came,  at  I  laid.  Into  the  town  by  several 
waya,  and  to  we  went  out ;  but  about  ihrea  milee 
from  the  town  we  met  ns.itii\  (>\ni.'(ly  where  we 
had  agreed :  1  being  about  a  quarter  of  a  mfle 
from  the  reft,  met  three  oovntrjrMiOMSMt  bone- 
back  i  one  hod  a  lonf  pele  on  Me  ahoulder, 
another  a  fork,  Uie  third  no  weapon  at  all  that  I 
•aw.  I  gave  them  the  road  very  orderly,  being 
habited  like  one  of  their  brethren  i  but  one  of 
tbem  stopping  short  and  looking  earnestly  at  me, 
colled  out  in  a  bro.id  nortli-oouiitry  tone.  "  Hark 
thee,  friRnd,  whar  hast  thou  thilk  horse  ?" 

I  confess  I  was  in  some  confusion,  neither 
being  able  to  rnswvr  the  question  nor  to  speak 
in  his  tone :  so  I  behaved  as  (f  I  had  not  heard 
him,  and  went  on. 

I' pan  this  the  down  immediately  came  up  to 
me,  and  taking  hold  of  ray  horse's  bridle,  said, 
"  No,  but  ye's  not  irang  aoa ;"  at  which,  vexed 
that  I  could  not  talk  to  the  fellow  in  his  own 
dialect,  I  reached  him  a  knock  on  the  pate  with 
my  fork,  which  bronght  htm  from  his  horse,  and 
then  began  to  mend  my  pace ;  the  other  clowns, 
though  they  knew  not  what  the  f^'llow  wanted, 
pursued  mc,  and  finding  thoy  hnd  lictior  hoels 
than  I,  I  saw  there  wot  no  remedy  bat  to  make 
use  of  my  hands  and  faced  about. 

The  first  that  come  up  with  nie  was  fa<-  that 
had  no  weapon,  so  I  thought  I  might  parley 
with  him,  and  apeaking  as  eo«Bli^«hke  as  I 
could,  I  asked  him  what  be  ««Mtad. 

"  Thou'st  knew  that  aooa,  and  be  but  eeane 
at  thee." 

I  immediately  replied,  "  Then  keep  awa,  nion, 
or  Ise  brain  thee." 

By  this  time  Iho  third  man  come  np,  and 
the  pari<"y  ended  ;  for  he  gave  me  no  woriis, 
but  laid  at  me  with  his  long  pole,  and  thiil 
with  such  fury  that  i  be^an  to  be  doubtful  of 
him. 

Though  1  had  pistols  under  my  grey  (hick, 
I  was  kMth  t«  ahMt  the  MIow.  as  well  fur  thni 
the  noiae  ti  a  iilitol  might  brinf  taore  peopio 
in.  the  village  befog  in  owr  rear;  ^"^  -i- 
eaose     I  could  not    imagine    whi '  v 

meant,  or  would  hart:    bar  at    \r. 
woald  be  too  many  Inr  mc  «lth  tliot  Itxtg  wea- 
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ri,  I  threw  BiTM'lf  off  my  horse,  and  running 
M'ith  blm,  stobbi'd  my  fork  into  his  horse's 
bell}'.  The  horse  being  wounded,  *t«g]rer«d  a 
while,  and  then  fi>li,  ood  the  booby  had  not  the 
sense  to  get  down  in  time,  but  fell  with  him  : 
upon  which,  giving  him  a  knock  or  two  with 
my  fork,  I  secured  him. 

The  of  her,  by  this  time,  had  funUahed  him- 
self with  a  great  Jtiek  out  of  a  hedge ;  and,  before 
I  was  disengaged  from  the  last  feDow,  gave  me 
two  such  blows,  that  if  they  had  been  upon  my 
head,  instead  of  my  shoulder,  I  had  ended  the 
tight  and  my  life  together. 

It  was  tinie  to  look  about  me  now,  for  this  was 
a  madman ;  I  defended  myself  with  my  fork,  but 
it  would  not  do ;  at  last,  in  short,  I  was  forced  to 
pistol  him,  and  getting  on  horseback  a^^ain.  with 
all  the  Hpeed  I  could  make,  got  awa}-  to  the  wood 
to  our  men. 

If  my  two  feRow  spies  bad  not  been  behind.  I 
had  never  known  what  was  the  meaning  of  thi» 
quarrel  of  the  three  Muntrjmen,  but  my  cripple 
hod  ail  the  particulars;  for  he  being  behind  as, 
as  1  have  already  obscn'ed,  when  he  cair.c  up  to 
the  first  fellow  who  bepnn  the  f^ay,  he  found  him 
beginning  to  come  t(i  him!>olf ;  so  he  got  off,  and 
pretending  to  h<"lp  liiin,  he  put  hira  im  ii|K)n  Ins 
breech,  and  being  ti  very  facetious  fellow,  said, 
•*  Well,  and  what's  the  mutter  now?" 

"  Ah,  wae's  me,"  replied  the  clown,  "  I  is 
killed." 

"  Not  quite,  mon,"  said  Cripple,  smiling. 

"  Ob  that's  a  fau  thief,"  meaning  me,  and  thus 
they  parleyed. 

C'ripi>Ie  then  got  him  upon  his  feet,  and  pave 
him  a  drum  of  his  aqun-vitc  bottle,  and  made 
much  of  him,  in  order  to  know  what  wus  the 
occasion  of  the  quarrel.  Our  disguised  woman 
seemingly  pitied  the  fellow  too,  and  they  set  him 
up  again  u(>on  hi&  horse,  and  then  told  him  that 
fellow,  still  meaning  me,  was  got  upon  one  of  his 
brother's  horses,  who  lived  at  Wcthcrby. 

_  They,  to  humour  him,  said  the  cavaliers  stole 
him  ;  but  it  was  like  such  rogues  ;  and  thu.<  they 
jogged  on  until  they  came  to  the  place  where 
the  other  two  lay. 

The  first  fellow  they  assisted  as  they  had  done 
the  other,  and  gave  him  a  dram  out  of  the  lea- 
ther bottle :  but  the  last  fellow  was  past  their 
core  ;  so  th«y  came  away;  for  when  they  under- 
stood that  it  was  my  horse  they  claimed,  they 
begun  to  be  afraid  th.it  their  own  horse;;  might 
be  known  too,  and  th<n  they  had  been  in  a 
worse  condition  than  myself,  and  must  have  been 
forced  to  have  done  them  some  mischief  to  have 
got  away. 

I  had  sent  out  two  troopers  to  fetch  them  off. 
If  there  wos  any  occasion ;  but  their  stay  was 
not  long,  for  the  troopers  seeing  them  at  a  little 
distance  coming  towards  n»,  thev  pretently  re. 
turned. 

1  had  enough  of  going  for  a  spy,  and  my  com- 
panions had  enough  of  slaying  in  the  wood  ;  for 
other  infolligenLes  agreed  with  ours,  and  all  con- 
curred in  tliis,  that  it  was  time  to  be  going. 
However,  this  use  we  made  of  it,  that  while  the 
rountry  thought  us  «o  strong,  we  were  in  the  less 
danger  of  being  attacked,  though  in  the  more  of 
bring  observed  ;  but  .-ill  this  while  we  heard  no- 
thing  of  our  friends  till  tlie  next  day ;  when  we 


heard  Prince  Rupert,  with 
horse,  was  at  Skiptoo,  «ad  6 
away  to  WestmorelaDd. 

Wc  concluded  now  <*v 
good ;  for   since  _ 

for  a  party  to  supprras  aa, 
two  days'  march   of   thein, 

concluded  we  were  to  mak«    

early  in  the  morning,    Ibrrefoff^ 
from   those   dull  quarters ;  mm 
through  a  village,  we  found  the 
to  us,   and   the  womea   cried  Oi 
them,  it  is  a   pity  that  tb« 
make  such  work  with  brave  tnea," 
Finding  we  were  among  our  (i 
to  holt  a  little,  and  refresh  ovraci 
the  people  were  very  kind  to  la, 
and  dnuk,  and  took  core  of  <Msr 

It  happened  to  be  my  lot  t« 
wher^  the  eiiijil  woman  took  a 
to  proi  idn  tor  us ;  but    I  obae 
walked  about  with  a  cap  upon  bit 
much  out  of  order.     1  tooK  no 
being  very  sleepy,  and  iMvinf 
to  let  me  have  a  bedi    I  laid 
When  I  awaked  I  found  my 
bed  in  the  same  room,  grounlng 

When   I  came   dowTi    stairs,  I 
talking  with  the  landlady ;  be  woa 
disguise,  but   we  called   hun 
the  other,  who  put  on  the 
called  Goody  Thompson.      As 
saw  me,  he  colled  me  out. 

"  Do  you  know  the  man  of  tht 
quartered  in'" 

"  No,  not  I;  pray,  why  do  yon 

"  No,  so  I  believe  j  nor  they  ) 
bis  wife  woald  not  huive  mode 
got  you  a  white  loaf.  ' 

"  I  do  not   understand   you. 
mean  ? " 

"  Have  you  seen  the  man  ?' 

"  Seen  him?  yes,  and 
man's  sick,  and  groaned  m> 
uot  lay  upon  the  bed  uy  ~ 

•'  Why,  he's  the  man  that  ytn 
yesterday  with  your  fork,  and  I 
story  out  }-onder  at  the  next  doer.' 

I  confess  it  grieved  me  to  hnve 
treat  a  person  so  roughly  who 
friends,  but  to  make  some 
to  give  the  poor  man  his 
my  Cripple  told  him  a  to 
tiuved  )lie  horse  was  taken 
by   Kouti-   of  our  men ;    tad, 
again,  If  it  was  his  friend'*  hone,  b(  A 
him. 

The  nuin  ca  no  down  upoo  tk»  W 
caused  MX  or  seven  borsea  which  *■ 
the  same  time  to  be  shown  hin  ;  hfii 
cho»c  the  right;  so  1  fc»\v  him  the) 
wo  pretended  a  great  di-;>  fcf 

hurt,  and  that  we  had  k  (d 

head  as  well  as  token  uwuv  inr  iiMtA 

The  man  waa  so  ovrrjnyvd  at  the 
thought  was  taken  cm  the  feOow,  IM 
him  liroan  no  n>one. 

We  viMiturod  to  utay  all  d«v  •£  lUl 
I  the  ocst  night,  ontl  ^ot  (\adw  (• 


j^^m 


lis  bndk^lg 

Drnin^^^H 

en  ira^^H 

ud.  VWI 


Ige,  a  ridge  of  mounlainii  which 
DTorkshire  from  Lacaahire. 
MDnmini;^  tae  marched,  and  k«pt 
hf  carpfuily  out  everj'  way,  who 
news  for  this  dny  ;  we  kept  on  all 
le  our  horses  do  ponnncc  for  the 
■■d;  and  the  itext  morning  we 
P«nd  got  int^  liancuhire,  to  a 
ntlebarr ;  and  from  thence  to 
tie  market  town. 

fboufi^t  ourselves  safp  as  to  the 
leraica  from  the  side  of  York  ; 
to  ^ct  to  Bolton :  but  all  the 
of  the  enemy  in  flying  (xirtka, 
there  we  knew  not. 
IfCBolved  to  send  a  ni(><;g(Higor  to 
•  came  back  and  told  us  he  had, 
n  hiding',  triH  all  the  ways  that 
siUe,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  he 
Bto  the  town.  We  sent  another, 
turned  ;  ond,  some  time  after,  we 
»as  taken  by  the  enemy.  At  lost 
i  town,  who  brought  us  word  they 
with  constuiit  alonuK,  had  been 
1  up,  and  every  dny  expcrt'.Hl  a 
efore  advised  us  either  to  ijo  t»orth- 
'rioce  Rupert  and  l.nrd  Ooring 
ty  i  or  to  get  over  NV.irriiigton 
Kcure  our  r'tn-at  to  Chester, 
iirection  divided  our  opinions ;  I 
f  Into  Chester  to  rceruit  myself 
id  with  monf>y,  IkiiIi  which  I 
I  get  rirf'reHhroent,  which  we  all 
Fj  but  the  major  part  of  our  men 
rth.  First,  they  said,  there  was 
ud  it  was  their  duty  to  the  cause, 
itervst  oblipe<l  us  to  go  where  we 
aervice ;  and  there  were  their 
try  man  might  hear  some  news  of 
nt,  for  we  belong'ed  to  several ; 
towns  to  the  left  of  us  were  |K)b- 
fittiam  Hr«?reton  ;  Wnrrington,  in 
d  Northwich,  in  Cheshire,  f^irri- 
emy,  and  a  strong  p.irty  at  .Man- 
i  jt  was  very  likoly  wf  Rhould  be 
|er*od  before   we   could  get  to 

■  and  especially  the  last,  detcr- 
S  north,  and  we  had  resolved  to 
morning,  «  hen  other  inteilig:enc4i 
•ore  speedy  resolutions.  We  kept 
iDually  abroad  to  bring  us  intel- 
oemy.  whom  we  expected  on  our 
to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  country  ; 
upon  them  something  at  large, 
r  enongh  to  do  us  any  ill  turn  that 
'er. 

letjger  that  arrived  was  from  our 
an,  with  infnrrnotion  that  they 
8t  Manchester  to  attuck  us :  one 
•d  be«n  aa  far  as  Stockport,  on 
Aire,  and  wait  pursued  by  a  party 

ft  got  off  by  the  help  of  the 
looking  Wark  to  the  south,  we 
march  northward  in  the  mom- 
of  our  scouts,  from  the  side  of 
nred  us,  Sir  Thomas  Middleton, 
>|WllisiDent  forces  and  the  coun- 
'        ^        twelve  hundred   men. 


I  were  on  their  march  to  attack  us,  and  would 
I  certainly  lieat  up  our  quarters  that  night. 

L'pon  this  ndvice  we  resolved  to  be  gone  ;  and 

[  Retting  all  things    in   reodittesc,   we   began   to 

march  about  tivo  hours  before  night ;  and  having 

got  a  trusty  fallow  for  our  guide,  a  fellow  that  we 

I  found  was  a  friend  to  our  side,  he  put  a  project 

I  into  my  head,  which  saved  us  all  for  that  time  ; 

and  that  was,  to  give  out  in  the  village  that  wc 

were  marched  back  to  Yorkshire,  n'solvnng  to 

get  into  Pontefrnct  CaKtIe. 

Accordingly  he  conducted  us  out  of  the  town  the 
same  way  we  came  in ;  and  taking  a  boy  with 
him,  he  sent  the  boy  back  just  at  night,  and  bade 
him  say  he  saw  us  go  up  the  hills  at  blackstone 
E*lge ;  and  it  happened  very  well,  for  this  party 
were  so  sure  of  us  that  they  had  placed  four  hun- 
dred men  on  the  n)ad  to  the  northward  to  inter- 
cept our  retreat,  and  bad  left  no  way  for  us,  ai 
they  thought,  to  escape,  but  back  again. 

About  ten  o'clock  at  night  they  assaulted  our 
quarters,  but  Rnding  we  were  gone,  and  being  in- 
formed which  way,  thoy  followed  upon  the  spur ; 
and  travelling  nil  night,  being  niovn-light,  they 
found  them.sclves  the  next  morning  about  fifteen 
miles  east  just  out  of  their  way  ;  for  we  had,  by 
the  help  of  our  guide,  turned  short  at  the  foot  of 
the  hilts ;  and,  through  blind,  untrodden  paths, 
and,  \nth  difficulty  enough,  by  noon  the  next 
day,  had  reached  almost  twenty-Qvc  miles  norih 
near  a  town  called  Ulilhero. 

Here  we  halted  in  the  open  field,  and  sent  out 
people  to  .see  how  things  were  in  the  exiuntrj-. 
'riiis  part  of  the  country-,  almost  impassable,  and 
surrounded  with  hills,  was  indifferently  qui><t,  and 
we  got  some  refregbinenl  for  ourseh es,  but  ■lery 
Uttio  horse-meat,  and  to  weut  on ;  but  we  had 
not  marched  far  before  we  found  ourselves  dis- 
covered ;  and  the  four  hundred  horse  sent  to  lie 
in  wait  for  us  as  before,  ha^'ing  understood  which 
way  we  went,  followed  us  hard ;  and  by  letters 
(o  some  of  their  friends  at  PrcstOD,  we  found  we 
were  beset  again. 

Our  guide  began  now  to  be  out  of  hLs  know- 
ledgf,  and  our  scouts  brought  us  word  the 
enemy's  horse  was  posted  before  us,  and  we  knew 
they  were  in  our  rear. 

In.  this  exigence  we  resolved  to  divide  our 
■mall  body,  and  so  omu.sing  them,  at  least  one 
might  get  off  if  the  other  miscarried.  I  tank 
altout  eighty  horse  with  me,  among  which  "ere 
all  that  1  had  of  our  own  resrinient,  amounting  to 
about  thirty-two,  and  took  the  hills  towards 
Yorkshire. 

Here  we  met  with  such  impassable  hHIs,  vast 
moors,  rocks,  and  stony  ways,  as  lamed  all  our 
bones  and  tired  all  our  men ;  wtd  soowtimes  I 
thought  we  should  never  be  able  to  get  over  them, 
for  our  horse*  (oOiag,  and  jack  boots  being  but 
indifTerent  things  to  travel  in,  we  might  be 
star^'ed  before  wc  should  find  any  road  or  towns, 
for  guide  we  liad  none,  but  a  boy.  who  knew  but 
little,  and  would  cry  when  we  asked  him  any 
questions. 

1  believe  neither  men  nor  horses  ever  pa«!w>d 
in  some  places  where  we  went ;  and  for  twenty 
hours  we  saw  not  a  town  nor  a  house,  excepting 
sometimes  from  the  top  of  the  mouatoins  at  a 
I  vast  diiitance. 
'      I  am  persuaded  we  might  have  *«MiM|MMt  here 
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if  we  had  had  proTidoni,  till  the  war  had  been 
over,  and  have  met  with  no  di»turba.ace  ;  and  1 
have  often  wondered  lince  how  wc  got  into  nich 
horrible  places  ai  much  as  how  wc  ^t  out  of 
them. 

That  which  was  worse  to  ui  thun  ull  the  rcit 
was,  that  we  knew  not  where  we  were  goiog, 
DOT  what  part  of  the  country  we  should  come 
into  when  we  came  out  of  those  desolate  crags. 

At  last,  after  a  terrible  fatifne,  we  began  to 
ace  the  westrm  parts  uf  Yorkshire,  some  few 
illages,  and  the  country  at  a  distance  looked  a 
'Bttle  like  England ;  for  I  thouiicht  bcfaro,  it  looked 
like  Old  Brcnnus  Hill.  whJoh  the  Orisons  called 
thu  (irundrathcr  of  the  Air>s.  We  got  some 
n-Iicf  in  the  villages,  which,  indeed,  many  of  u» 
hud  HI  much  need  of,  that  they  wern  hardly  able 
to  dt  their  hor»ea,  and  others  were  forced  to  help 
them  ofT.  they  were  so  faint. 

I  never  felt  so  much  of  the  power  of  hunger  in 
my  life ;  for  huvinK  not  eatrn  in  thirty  hours,  I 
was  us  roveni>us  ns  a  hound ;  and  if  I  had  hod 
■  piece  of  horse  flesh,  I  believe  t  should  not  have 
bad  patienrc  tn  have  stayed  dressing  it,  but  have 
fallen  upon  it  raw,  and  have  eatcu  it  as  greedily 
OS  a  Tartar. 

However,  I  ate  very  cautiously,  having  often 
seen  the  danger  of  men's  eating  heartily  after 
long  faslinif.  Our  next  care  was  to  inquire  our 
way.  Halifax,  they  told  us,  was  on  our  right , 
there  we  durst  not  think  of  going;  (General 
jskippon  wus  before  us,  and  there  wo  knew 
nut  how  it  was ;  for  a  body  of  throe  thousand 
horw,  sent  out  by  the  enemy  in  pumuit  of  Frioce 
Rupert,  had  been  there  but  two  days  before,  and 
the  rountry  people  could  not  tell  us  whether 
they  wore  gone  or  not;  and  Manchester's  horse, 
wlui-h  Mei-e  tenl  out  after  our  party,  were  then 
Hi  Hiillfax  iti  quest  of  us,  and  afterwards  marched 
iuto  Cheshire. 

h\  this  distress  we  would  have  hired  a  gnidtt, 
but  none  of  the  country  people  would  go  with 
u<; :  for  the  Houndhea<li  would  hang  them,  they 
said,  when  they  came  there.  Upon  this  I  called 
a  fellow  to  me.  "  Harkc,  friend,  dott  thoc  know 
the  way  so  a*  to  bring  us  into  Westmoreland, 
and  not  keep  the  great  road  from  York  ?" 

"  Ay,  merry,  I  ken  the  woyi  weei  enou." 

'*  And  you  would  go  and  guide  us,  but  that  you 
are  afraid  the  Koundheads  will  hang  you." 

"  Indeed  would  I,  meostor.  with  all  my  heart." 

*  Why,  then,  thou  hudst  as  wvU  be  hanged  by 
a  Roundhead  us  a  Cavalier  ;  for  if  thou  will  not 
go,  I'll  hang  thee  instantly." 

"  Na,  and  ye  serve  me  soa,  Ise  ene  gan  with 
ye  ;  for  I  core  not  for  hanging ;  and  ye'T  get  me 
u  horse,  Ise  gang  and  be  one  of  you,  for  I'll  nern 
come  hcame  more." 

This  pleasi'd  ns  gfii!  belter,  and  wc  mounted 
the  fellow  ;  for  three  of  our  men  died  that  night 
with  the  eitreme  fatigue  of  the  last  service. 

Next  morning,  when  our  new  trooper  was 
mounted  and  clothed,  wo  hardly  knew  him;  and 
I  hi&  ft-llow  led  us  by  such  wnys,  such  wildernesses, 
at\<\  yet  with  such  prudence,  keeping  the  hills  to 
the  left,  thai  wc  might  have  the  viilagei  to  re. 
frcfth  our«elve8,  that,  without  liim,  we  had  cer- 
tainly either  perished  in  those  mountains,  or 
fall«M\  into  the  enemy's  handn. 

We  passed  the  great  road  from  York  so  criti- 
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cally  OS  to  time,  that  fttMn  one  of  the  hSs  I 
showed  us  a  port  of  the  eoemy^  borse  vbo  i 
then  marching  into  Weatmore'laod. 

We  lay  atillthat  day,  finding  we  were  Bit  dl»J 
oorered  by  them  ;  ai)d  oar  guUepiawltltl 
aooul  that  we  could  have  Ittd ;  Ibr  he  * 
out  ten  miles  at  a  time,  and  bring  us  !■  ill  i 
news  of  the  country  :  here  he  broi^kt  oii 
that  York  was  furrcndered  npon  utkki  l 
that  Newcasle,  which  had  been  surpiteibfl 
kbg's  party,  was  besieged  fa^  another  m^l 
Scots  advanced  to  help  tbair  haetbien. 

Along  the  edges  of  thoae  vast  BMsaldbi 
passed,  with  the  help  of  our  guide,  till  wt  < 
into  the  forest  of  Swale ;  and  fiading  < 
perfectly  concealed,  for  no  soldier  kail  ew  I 
here  all  the  war,  nor  perbapa  vooid  Mt,  ifftl 
liisti-d  seven  years ;  we  thought  We  woMcl 
dayg'  r<.'^t,  ut  least  for  our  horses  i  so  ire  i 
to  halt,  and  while  we  did  ao,  we 
disguises,   and  aeat  out  some  spioi  iait  I 
country ;  bat  as  bora  were  no  great 
DO  post  roads,  we  got  very  little  inteil 

We  rested  four  days,  aiid  then 
Bnd  indeed  having  no  great  slock  of  i 
us,  and  not  very  free  of  that  w«  ha4  ! 
WBS  enough  for  thoae  pear  placet  to  hal 
muiutuin  us. 

Wo  thought  ourselves  pretty  aeeure  noiiil 
our  chief  cure  was  bow  to  get  over 
rible  mountains  s    for  btviiig   paaaed  ittfMtl 
road  that  leads  from   York  to    f  sinWW,  ^ ' 
crags,  the  further  northward  we  looked,  (,, 
still  the  worse,  and  our  business  waa  d ittti  | 
other  side. 

Our  guide  told  ua  he  would  bring  as  Mrtj 
we  would  have  patience,  which  we  mm. ' 
to,  and  kept  on  this  slow  march  tifl  ha^ 
Ui  to  Stannope,  in  the  county  of  DnrtaB? 
MOte  of  Lord  Goring's  horse,  and  two  i 
of  foot,  had  their  qoartcrs :  this  wai 
days  from  the  battle  of  Morstonmoor. 

Prince  Rupert,  who  was  then  at 
Westmoreland,  and  who  had  given  dm  i. 
lost,  when  he  had  news   of  our  arrival,! 
express  to  me  to  meet  him  at  Appleby, 
thither  accordingly,  and  gave  hiro  an'scoooiJ 
our  journey  ;  and  there  I  baard  the  short  I 
of  the  other  part  of  our  men,  whom  we 
from  in  l^ncashirc. 

They  made  the  best  of  their  way  oortki  I 
had  two  resolute  gentlemen  who' cob 
and  being  so  closely  pursued  by  the  en<fliT,l 
Anding  themselves  under  the  neceMitysil, 
ing,  they  halted,  and  faced  about,  txpeedaft 
charge. 

The  boldness  of  the  action  made  ttwt 
who  1c«t  (he  enemy's  hone,  which  Jt  t»tMi 
the  county  horse  only,  afraid  of  ihr-n.  sMl 
they   perceiving,  taking   the  advantage  <f 
fears,  bravely  advanced,  and  charfe4  awii  I 
though  they  were  above  two  hundred  " 
they  routed  Ihem,  killed  about  tiv 
got   some  hordes  and  some  monin 
on  their  march  night  and  day  ;  tiui 
Lancaster,  (hey  were  so  wuyl  :  i  .,<<.<\  p 
that  they  agreed   to  separate,  uiul  iiM  f>*lJ 
man  for  him»el£ 

Many  of  them  fell  Into  the  tnumj^ ' 
some  were  killed  attempting  to  pas*  throBgk<l 


rircr  Luoe ;  some  went  back  a^uo,  six  or  teveo 
j^t  to  Boltoo,  and  about  eighteen  got  safe  to 
Prince  Rupert. 

The  prince  was  in  a  better  condition  here 
than  I  expected;  he  and  Lord  Goring,  with  thi; 
help  of  Sir  Mormadoiio  Langdale,  and  Oio  gen- 
»ti«aen  of  Cumberland,  had  a  body  of  four  tlivu- 
And  horse  and  about  six  thousand  foot. 

They  had  retaken  Newcastle,  Tynemouth, 
Darham,  Stockton,  and  several  town^i  of  cnntu;- 
quence,  from  the  Scotj.  and  nilght  have  cut 
them  out  work  enough  still,  if  thut  base  people, 
K^olved  to  enga);o  their  whnlo  interest  to  ruin 
,lkeir  Mvcreign,  had  not  Bi>nt  a  gocond  army  of 
Ian  thousand  men,  under  the  Earl  of  Caloadcr, 
help  their  first. 

lliese  came  und  laid  adegc  to  Newcastle,  but 
d  more  vig-oroug  rcniiitance  now  than  thpy 
done  before. 

here  were  in  the  town  Sir  John  Moriey,  the 

)  Crawford,  Lord  Rea,  and  Mukwvll,  Scots, 

old  soldiers,  who  were  resolved  their  oouO' 

icn   should  buy  the  town  very  dear  if  (hey 

it  -,  and  had  it  not  been  fur  our  disaster  at 

luoor,  they  hail  never  had  it ;  for  L'alen- 

n^  he  was  not  able  to  carry  the  town, 

General  I^even  to  come  from  the  siege 

10  help  him. 

Meantime    the  prince   formed  a  v«ry   good 

y,  and 'the   Lord  Gorinf^,  with  ten  thousand 

ahowed  himself  on  the  bordors  of  .Scotland, 

tbot  might  not  causc>  the  -Scots  to  recall 

and  I  aro  pcrsuadinl  h«d  he  entered 

I  Ou  parliament  of  Scotland  would  have 

the  Earl  of  Calender,  for  they  had  but 

thousand  men  left  in  arms  to  send  against 

but  he  was  loath  to  venture. 

However,  this  elToct  it  had,  that  it  called  the 

northward  afjfdn,  and  found  thera  work 

fur  ttio  rest  of  the  summer,  to  reduce  the 

I  towns  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham. 

found  with  tho  prince  the  poor  remains  of 

reinmcnt,  which,  when  joined  with  thoitc  that 

with  me,  could  not  all  mnko  up  three 

I,  and   but  two  captains,  three  lieutetmnts, 

cornet ;  the  rest  were  dispersed^  killed, 

lien  prisoners. 

with  those,  which  we  still  called  a 

mt,  I  joined  tho   prince,  and  after  hnvinj^ 

M  we  could  on  that  Rifle,  the  Scots  heina 

ni«d  from  York,  the  prince  returned  throug'h 

ire  to  Chester, 
he  enemy  often  appeared  and  alarmed  us, 
once  fell  on  one  of  our  parties,  and  killed  us 
t  a  hundred  men ;  but  we  were  too  many 
nem  to  pretend  to  fight  us,  so  we  came  to 
,  bent  the  troops  of  the  enamy  near  War. 
in,  where  I  got  a  cut  with  a  halberd  in  my 
and  arrived  at  Chester  the  beginning  of 
it. 
he  parliainent,  upon  their  great  success  in 
north,  ihinkinfTthe  king  n  forces  quite  broken, 
sent  General  Essex  into  the  west,  where  the 
ting**  army  wa*  <omniandcd  by  Prince  Maurice, 
Mace  Rup«ft»  elder  brother,  but  not  very 
Mjnoaa ;  u»d  the  king  being,  as  they  supposed,  by 
te  iioaen<:c  of  Prince  Rupert,  weakened  so  much 
he  mi^ht  be  chcdkea  by  Sir  William  Waller. 
I,  M'iib  four  thousand  five  hundred  foot,  and 
ihousAnd  Gvc  hundred  horse,  was  nt  tlial  time  I 
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about  Winchester,  having  lately  beaten  Sir  Ralph 
Hoptoa.  Upon  all  these  contiderations,  the  Earl 
of  Essex  marched  westward. 

The  forces  in  the  west  being  too  weak  to  op- 
pose him,  everything  gave  way  to  him.  and  all 
people  expected  he  would  besiege  Exeter,  where 
the  queen  was  newly  lying-iu,  and  sent  a  trumpet 
to  di'iire  ho  would  forbear  the  city  until  she 
could  be  removed ;  which  ho  did.  and  passed  on 
westward,  took  Tiverton,  Bidefurd,  Barnstaple. 
Launceston,  relieved  Plymouth,  drove  Sir  Richard 
Grenvill  up  into  Cornwall,  and  followed  him  thi- 
ther, but  left  Prince  Maurice  beiiind  him  with 
four  thousand  men  about  liamstaple  and  Exeter. 
The  king,  in  the  meantime,  marched  from  Ox- 
ford to  Worcester,  with  Wullcr  at  his  heels.  At 
Edj^eliill  his  majesty  turned  upon  WaJler,  and 
gave  him  a  brush  to  put  him  in  mind  of  the 
place  ;  the  king  went  on  to  Worcester,  sent  three 
hundred  horse  to  relieve  Durley  Castle,  besieged 
by  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  and  sending  part  of  his 
forces  to  Bristol,  returned  to  Oxford. 

His  majesty  had  now  firmly  resolved  to  march 
into  the  west,  not  ha%ing  yet  aiiy  account  of  our 
misfortunes  in  the  north.  Waller  and  Middleton 
waylaid  the  king  at  Cropedy  bridge;  the  king 
attacked  Middleton  at  the  bridge  ;  Wailler's  men 
were  posted  with  some  cannon  to  guard  a  pass; 
Middleton  put  a  retproent  of  the  king's  foot  to 
the  rout,  and  pursued  them :  Waller's  men,  wil- 
ling to  cumo  in  lor  the  plunder,  a  thing  their 
general  had  oAoQ  used  them  to,  quitted  their  post 
lit  the  pass,  and  their  great  guns,  to  have  port  in 
the  victory. 

The  king,  coming  in  seasonably  to  the  relief  of 
his  men,  routed  Middleton,  and  at  the  same  time 
sent  a  party  round,  who  clapt  in  between  8ir 
WUlium  Waller's  men  and  their  great  guus,  and 
scciircd  the  pass  and  the  cannon  too. 

The  king  took  three  colonels,  besides  other 
officers,  and  about  three  hundred  men,  prisoners, 
with  eight  great  guns,  nineteen  carriages  of  am- 
munition, und  killed  about  two  hundred  men. 

Waller  lost  his  reputation  in  this  tight,  and  wos 
exceedingly  flighted  ever  after,  even  by  his  own 
party  ;  but  especially  by  such  as  were  of  Essex's 
party,  between  whom  and  Waller  there  had  been 
jealousies  and  mis^mderstandings  for  some  time. 

The  king,  about  eight  thousand  etron<.,',  marcli- 
ed  on  to  Bristol,  where  Sir  William  liopton 
joined  him  ;  and  from  thenco  ho  followed  Essex 
into  Cornwall ;  Essex  still  following  Oenvill, 
the  king  came  to  Exeter,  and  joining  with  Prince 
Maurice,  resolved  to  pursue  Essex ;  and  now  the 
Earl  of  Essex  began  to  see  his  mistake,  being 
cooped  up  between  two  seas,  the  kind's  army  in 
Ids  rear,  the  country  his  enemy,  and  Sir  Richard 
Grenvill  in  his  van. 

The  king,  who  always  took  tha  bist  measures 
when  left  to  his  own  counsel,  wisely  refused  to 
engage,  though  sup<>rior  in  num^^r,  und  much 
stronger  in  horse.  Essex  often  drew  nni  to  fight  i 
but  the  king,  fortiiled,  took  the  pusses  and  bridges, 
planted  cannon,  and  secured  the  fountry  to  keef» 
ofl*  firovisions,  and  contiiinally  straitened  their 
quarter!^,  but  would  not  light. 

Now  Essex  sends  away  to  the  parliament  for 
help,  and  they  tvrite  to  Waller,  Middleton.  and 
Manchester,  to  follow  and  come  up  with  the  kii^f 
in  his  rear ;  but  some  were  too  far  off,  and  could 
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not,  as  Manchester  and  Fairfax  ;  othen  made  no 
haste,  as  ha%'iag  nn  mind  to  it,  as  Waller  and 
Middlcton ;  and  if  they  had,  it  hod  been  too  late. 
At  last  the  Earl  of  Essex,  finding  nothing  to  be 
done,  und  unwi1lin)f  to  fall  into  the  kini^'s  honcU, 
look  shipping,  and  left  his  army  to  shift  for  Iheni- 
selves.  The  horse,  under  Sir  William  Dalfour, 
the  best  home  oflieer,  and,  without  (comparison, 
the  bravest  in  all  the  parliomrnt  nrmy,  advanced 
in  small  particii.  as  if  to  skirmiiih,  but  following 
in  with  the  wholo  body,  boinp  three  thousand  five 
hundred  horse,  broke  through,  and  got  off. 

Thouih  this  was  a  loss  to  the  king's  vi'^tory, 
vet  the  foot  were  now  in  a  condition  so  ttiueh  the 
worse.  Brave  old  Skipton  proposed  to  fight 
through  with  the  foot,  and  die.  as  he  culled  it, 
like  Engrlishmen.  with  sword  in  hand ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  olliccrs  shook  their  heads  at  it ;  for, 
being  well  paid,  they  had,  at  present,  no  inclina- 
lion  for  djing. 

Seeing  it  llnis.  they  agreed  to  treat,  and  the 
kinggrantrd  them  conditions  upon  laying  down 
their  arms,  to  march  off  free.  This  was  too 
much  ■.  hud  his  majesty  but  obliged  them  upon 
or;th  not  to  serve  again  for  a  certain  time,  he  had 
done  his  builncss  ;  but  this  was  not  thought  of ; 
so  thev  passed  free,  only  disarmed,  the  soklicrs 
not  boing  allowed  so  much  as  their  swords. 

The  king  gained  by  this  treaty  forty  pieces  of 
cannon,  all  of  brass,  three  hundred  barrels  of 
gunpowder,  nine  thousand  arms,  eight  thousand 
swoi-d<s  match  urd  bullet  in  proportion,  two  hun- 
dred waggons,  one  hundred  and  fifty  colours  and 
standards,  nil  the  bag  and  baggage,  and  about  a 
thousand  of  the  men  listed  in  his  nrmy.  This  was 
a  complete  virtory  without  bloodshed ;  and  hnd 
the  kin^^but  secured  the  men  froni  serving  only 
for  six  months,  it  had  most  effectually  answered 
the  battle  of  Marstoii  Moor. 

As  it  was,  it  infused  new  life  into  all  his  ma- 
jesty's  forces  and  friends,  ond  retrieved  his  affuirs 
very  much ,  but  especially  it  encouraged  us  in 
the  north,  who  wero  more  sen^ble  of  the  blow 
received  at  Marston  Moor,  and  of  the  destruction 
the  Scots  were  bringing  upon  us  all. 

Wiile  I  was  at  Chester,  we  had  some  small 
skirmishes  with  Sir  William  Brcrcton.  One 
morning  in  particular  Sir  Wiltiam  drew  up.  and 
faced  us.  and  one  of  our  colonels  of  hor»e  obscrr- 
iog  the  enemy  to  be  not,  ns  he  thought,  above 
two  hundred,  desired  leave  of  IVince  Rupert  to 
attack  ihem  with  the  like  number,  and  accord- 
ingly he  sallied  out  with  two  hundred  horse. 

Istoi-id  drawn  up  without  the  city  with  eight 
hundred  more,  ready  to  bring  him  off,  if  he  should 
be  put  to  the  worst,  which  happened  accordingly  ■, 
for,  not  having  discovered  neither  the  cnuntrj- 
nor  the  enemy  as  he  ought.  Sir  W'illiam  Drcreton 
drew  him  into  an  ambuscade ;  so  that  before  he 
came  up  with  Sir  William's  forces  near  enough 
to  charge,  he  found  about  three  hundred  horse 
in  his  rear  :  thoueh  he  was  surprised  at  this,  yet, 
being  a  man  of  ready  courage,  he  boldly  faced 
about  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  men, 
leaving  the  other  fifty  to  face  Sir  William. 

W'iih  this  small  party  he  desperately  charged 
the  three  hundred  horse  in  his  rear,  and  putting 
them  into  disorder,  broke  through  them,  and  had 
WlcTc  been  no  greater  force,  he  had  cut  them  all 
to  pieces. 


Flushed  with  this  imiJWfc  aari  Mr  tn 
tJio  fifty  men  I  had  left  b^Uad,  bekari  i 
and  charged  through  them  agam.  tot «ilk | 
two  charges  entirely  routed  Uiem. 

Sir  William  Brereton  finding  luadt  4 
pointed,  advanced  and  fell  upoa  iheflfty M 
as  the  colonel  came  up  to  them;  thryni^ 
with  a  groat  deal  of  bravery;  hn)  lt»n 
being  utifortuaatcly  killeil  in  the  fimelis(|i 
men  gave  way,  and  came  fixing  all  ia  «■■ 
with  (he  enemy  at  their  heels. 

As  foon  OS  I  sai\  this.  I  adrancvtl,  m 
to  my  orders,  and  the  enemy,  as  somi  as  % 
pearcd,  e  over  the  pursuit.  This  (od 
I  rumemtier,  was  Colonel  Mormn^h ;  we  I 
ofl"  his  body,  and  retreated  into  Ch«t«T. 

Ilie  next  morning  the  prince  drvw  out  ( 
city  with  about  one  thouKind  two  buaJiad 
and  two  thousand  foot,  aiid  attacked  air  W 
BreretAn  in  his  qanriers.  The  lifht  n 
sharp  for  the  time,  and  near  :..i'- 1  >  himdn 
on  both  sides  were  killed;  !  -sb 

not  put  it  to  a  general  eng  ila 

drew  off,  contenting  himu^ll  to  Ixzlm:  issih 
in  his  quarters. 

We  now  had  received  orders  frooi  tel 
join  him ;  but  I  representing  to  the  yril 
condition  of  my  regiment,  which  was  M«l 
to  a  hundred  men,  and  that  being  irttJdil 
£ive  miles  of  my  father's  house,  fnu|ttri 
cruit  it,  my  father  having  |rnt  aone  nmH 
already,  I  desired  leave  tolaj  at  Shmtl 
a  month,  to  moke  up  my  men. 

Accordingly,    having   obtained    his  ll 
marched  to  Wrexham,  where,  in  twr.  .Iri 
twenty  men,  and  so  on  to   Shr> 
not  been  hero  above  ten  days«   I 
express  to  come  away  with   what  rr>Tnii!i 
got    together,    i'rince    Rupert   ha«i§[ 
orders  to  meet  the  ki""  I'v 

I  hod  not  mounted  ' 
had  lifted  above  two  i 
came ;  but  leaving   my  father  to 
for  me,  I  marched  with  tho«e  i  had,i 
Oxford. 

The  king,  after  the  rout   «f  I 
forces  in  the  west,  had  mar.h.>.t  i.u. 
staple,    Plympton,    Laun< ' 
several  other  places,  an(^  It  .    i 

by  Sir  Richard  Crenvill ;  rnct 
Waller  at  Shaftesbury,    and 
had  a  skirmish  with   him  at 
marched  for  Newbury. 

Here  the  king  sent  for  TVinc« 
him,  who,  with  three  thousand 
marchec  to  join  him  ;  Vtnt  The  { 
joined  their  three  m 
\  from  ths  north,  Wal 
clothed  and  armed   (m-ih  i 
the  king,  and  obliged  him  to  Cglit, 
the  prince  came  up. 

The  king  bad  so  posted  liinucV  tt 
could  not  be  obliged  to  fight  bwt  wWl 
tage;  the  par".  being  m 

number,  and  i!  'heyattM 

he  galled  Ibcm  >.  m  ii  •!■-. .  lunKin,  and,  in 
come  to  a  general  balt)t\  stood  inoa  M 
sivc,  expecting  Prince  Ruprrt  witn^ 
The  parliament's  forer^  liAd  •fwr  a 
over  our  foot,  and  took  the  l^ui  of  Clcn 
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aoQcr ;  but  the  king,  whose  foot  were  not  above 
one  or  two,  drew  his  men  undor  the  cAnnon  of 
Denoin^toa  Castle,  and,  having  iccurcd  liis  artil- 
lery and  baggage,  made  a  retreat  with  hi.i  I'oot  in 
vary  good  order,  having  not  lost  in  all  the  fight 
above  three  hundred  men,  and  the  pnrlianicnt  its 
WUty.  We  lost  five  pieces  of  cjinnnn  uiul  (fK)k 
two,  hax-inff  rcpuUed  the  Earl  of  Manihc»ter"» 
men  on  ilie  north  side  of  the  town,  with  con»i- 
derable  losa. 

The  iiing,  having  1o<lgcd  hi«  train  of  artillery 
■od  baggage  in  Dennington  Castle,  inurched  the 
next  day  for  Oxford  ;  there  we  joined  him  with 
throe  thousand  horse  and  fwo  Uioir^nd  foot. 
EnoQuragcd  with  thi^i  reinforcement,  the  king 
appeared  upon  the  hills  on  the  north-west  of 
Newbury,  and  faced  the  parliament  army.  The 
T  ''  :'.  having  too  many  general*  aa  well  as 
"'  former  could  not  agree  whether  they 

:. 1..  ..„ht  or  not. 

This  was  no  great  token  of  the  victory  they 
boasted  of;  for  they  were  now  twice  our  number 
in  the  whole,  and  their  foot  three  for  one.  The 
Jung  stood  in  battalia  all  day,  and  finding  the 
parliament  forces  lind  no  mind  to  engage  him,  he 
drew  away  his  cannon  and  baggage  out  of  Den- 
on  Castle,  in  view  of  their  whole  army,  and 
"  ed  to  Oxford. 
This  was  such  a  false  step  of  the  parliament 
:eoeraIs,  that  the  people  cried  shame  of  them, 
the  parliament  appointed  a  committee  to  in- 
oire  into  it. 
Cromwell  accused  Manchester,  and  Manchester 
cuscd  Waller,  and  so  they  laid  the  fault  upon 
^tch  other. 

Waller  would  have  been  glad  to  have  charged 
upon  Essex ;  but,  as  it  happened,  he  was  not  in 
army,  having  beet)  taken  ill  some  days  b«- 
;  but,  as  it  generally  is  when  a  mistake  is 
,  the  actors  fall  out  among  themselves,  soil 
here. 
No  doubt  it  was  as  false  a  step  aa  that  at  Cora- 
oll,  to  let  the  king  draw  away  his  baggage  and 
non,  in  the  face  of  three  armies,  and  never  fire 
lot  at  them. 

The  king  had  not  above  eight  thousand  foot  iu 
aimy.  and  they  above  twenty-five  thousand. 
I  true,  the  king  had  eight  thousand  horse,  a 
body,  and  much  superior  to  theirs  ;  but  the 
i  might,  with  the  greatest  case  in  the  world, 
))avc  prevented  the  removing  of  the  cannon,  and 
in  three  days  have  taken  the  rostle,  with  all  that 
^-as  in  it. 

lliose  dilTeronces  produced  their  self-denying 
ordinance,  and  the  putting  by  most  of  their  old  ge- 
nerals, aa  Ess('x,  Waller,  Manchester.  &c. ;  and  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfai,  a  terrible  man  in  the  field,  1  hough 
the  mildcHt  of  men  out  of  it,  was  voted  to  have  the 
command  of  all  their  forces,  and  Lambert  to  take 
Ibe  eoromand  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax's  troops  in 
"  e  north,  old  Skipton  being  major-general. 
This  winter  was  spent  on  the  enemy's  side  in 
modelling,  as  they  called  it,  their  army  ;  and, 
on  oar  side  in  recruiting  ours,  and  some  petty 
cxcursiona. 

Amongst  the  many  addresses,  I  observed  one 
from  Sutsez  or  Surry,  complaining  of  the  rudc» 
ness  of  our  soldiers,  and  parlicnlarly  of  the  ra- 
vishing of  women  and  the  murdering  of  men; 
from  which  I  only  observed  that  there  wore  dis- 


orders among  them  as  well  as  among  us.  only 
with  this  difference,  that  they,  for  reasons  I  mea> 
lioncd  before,  were  under  circumstances  to  pre- 
vent it  better  than  the  king. 

B>it  I  roust  do  (he  kind's  memory  that  justice, 

that  he  used  all  possiidc  methods,  by  punlsh- 

I  ment     of    soldiers,    charging,    and    Honietimcs 

;  entreating,  the   gentlemen   not    to   sulTcr   such 

disorders  and  such  violences  in  their  men ;  but 

I  it  was  to  no  purpose  for  his  majesty  to  attempt 

it.  while  his  officers,  generals,  and  great  men 

winked  at  it;  for  the  licentiousness  of  the  soldier 

■  is  supposed  to  be  approved  by  the  officer  when 

it  is  not  corrected. 

I  Tlie  rudeness  of  the  pnrlioment  soldiers  began 
from  the  division  among  their  offieers ;  for  in 
many  places  the  soldiers  grew  so  out  of  all  dis- 
cipline, and  so  insufferably  rude,  that  they  in 
particular  refused  to  march  when  Sir  Williani 
Waller  went  to  Weymouth.  This  hud  turned 
to  good  account  for  us  had  these  cursed  Scots 
been  out  of  our  way  ;  but  they  were  the  staff 
of  the  party  ;  and  now  they  were  daily  solicsited 
to  march  southward,  which  was  a  very  great 
affliction  to  the  king  and  all  his  friends. 

One  booty  the  king  got  at  this  time  which  was 
a  very  seasonable  assistance  to  his  aflairs. 

A  great  merchant  ship,  richly  laden  at  Lon- 
don, and  bound  to  the  East  Indies,  was,  by  the 
seamen,  brought  into  Bristol,  and  delivered  up 
to  the  king. 

Some  merchants  in  Bristol  offered  the  king 
forty  thousand  pounds  for  her,  which  his  majesty 
ordered  should  be  accepted,  reserving  only  thirty 
great  gum  for  hi*  own  ui6. 

The  treaty  at  L'xbridge  now  was  begun,  and 
we,  that  had  been  well  beaten  in  the  war,  heartily 
wxslied  the  king  would  come  to  a  peace ;  but  we 
all  foresaw  the  clergy  would  ruin  it  alt.  The 
commons  were  for  presbytery,  and  would  never 
agree  the  bishops  should  be  restored  ;  tho  king 
was  more  willing  to  comply  with  anything  than 
tills,  and  we  foresaw  it  would  be  so ;  from  whence 
we  used  to  say  among  ourselves,  that  the  clergy 
was  resolved,  if  there  was  no  bishop,  there  should 
be  no  king. 

I'his  treaty  at  L'xbridge  was  a  perfect  war 
between  the  men  of  the  gown ;  ours  was  between 
those  of  the  sword  ;  and  I  cannot  but  take 
notice  how  the  lawyers,  statcsraco,  and  the  clergy 
of  every  side  bestirred  thcmseives  rather  to  hin- 
der than  promote  the  peace. 

There  hod  been  a  treaty  at  Oxford  some  time 
before,  where  the  parhament,  insisting  that  tho 
king  should  pass  a  bill  to  abolish  episcopacy, 
quit  the  militiu,  abandon  several  of  his  faithful 
servants  to  be  exempted  from  purdon,  and  mak- 
ing several  other  most  extravagant  demands  ; 
nothing  was  done,  but  the  treaty  broke  ofl,  both 
parties  being  rather  further  exofperated  thtfii 
inclined  to  hearken  to  condittoas. 

However,  soon  after  the  success  in  the  west, 
his  majesty,  to  l«t  them  see  that  the  victory  had 
not  elated  him  to  as  to  make  him  reject  tha 
peace,  sent  a  roess«nger  to  the  parliament  to  put 
them  iu  mind  of  messages  of  like  nature  which 
they  hiid  slighted,  and  to  let  them  know  that, 
notwithstanding  he  had  beaten  their  forces,  he 
was  yet  willing  to  hearken  to  a  reasonable  pro- 
posal for  piitting  Oil  end  to  the  war. 
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The  purSament  pretended  the  kiag  in  his  me»- 
Rsge  did  not  treat  with  them  as  a  legal  purliu- 
ment.  and  so  made  hesitation ;  buf  after  long 
debates  and  delays  thoy  agreed  to  draw  up  pro- 
positions Ibr  peace  to  b«  scot  to  the  king. 

As  this  message  was  sent  to  the  housc-s  about 
August,  I  tluok  they  made  it  the  middle  of  No- 
vember before  they  brought  propositions  for 
a  peace ;  and  when  they  brought  them  they  had 
no  power  to  enter  either  upon  a  treaty,  or  so 
much  as  preliminaries  for  a  treaty,  only  to  deliver 
the  letter  and  receive  an  answer. 

However,  such  were  the  circumstances  of 
offoira  at  this  time,  that  the  king  was  uneasy  to 
see  himself  thus  treated,  and  take  no  notice  of  it. 
The  king  returned  an  answer  to  the  proposi- 
tions, and  proposed  A  treaty  by  commisaioners, 
which  the  parliament  appointed. 

Three  months  more  were  lost  in  naming  com- 
missioners. There  was  much  time  spent  in  this 
treaty,  but  little  done;  the  commissioners  de- 
bated chiefly  the  article  of  reKgfon  and  of  the 
militia ;  in  the  latter  they  were  very  likely  to 
agree ;  in  the  former  both  sides  seemed  too 
positive.  The  king  ivould  by  no  means  aban- 
doo  epiacopary,  nor  the  parliament  presbytery  ; 
for  both,  ill  their  opinion,  were  of  divine  appoint. 
mcnt. 

The  commissioners,  finding  this  point  hardest 
to  adjust^  went  fi-om  it  to  that  of  the  militia ; 
but  the  time  spinning  out,  the  king's  commis- 
sJoaers  demanded  longer  time  for  (be  treaty ;  the 
other  sent  up  fbr  in8truct!oa.i,  but  the  house  re- 
fused to  lengthen  out  the  time. 

This  was  thought  an  insolence  upon  the  king, 
and  gave  all  good  people  a  detestation  of  such 
haughty  behaviour ;  and  thus  the  hopes  of  peace 
vanished  i  both  sides  prepared  for  war  with  as 
much  eagerness  as  before. 

The  parliament  was  now  employed  hi  ithat 
they  called  modcDiog  their  army ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  independent  party  began  to  prevail ;  and  as 
they  outdid  all  the  others  in  thctr  resolution  of 
carrying  on  the  war  to  all  extremities,  so  (hey 
were  both  the  more  vigorous  and  more  politic 
party  in  carr}ing  it  on. 

Indeed  the  war  was  af^er  this  carried  on  with 
greater  animosity  than  ever,  and  the  generals 
poshed  forward  with  a  vigour,  that,  as  U  had 
something  in  ic  unusual,  told  us  plainly  from 
this  time,  whatever  they  did  before,  thev  now 
pushed  Qt  the  ruin  even  of  monarchy  itseff 

All  this  while  also  the  war  went  on,  and  though 
the  parliament  had  no  settled  army,  yet  their 
regiments  and  troops  were  always  in  acitoa,  and 
the  sword  was  at  work  in  every  port  of  the  king- 
dom. 

Among  an  infinite  number  of  party  skirmishes 
ai>d  fights  this  winter,  one  happened  which 
nearly  concerned  me.  Colonel  Mitton,  v*ith 
about  twelve  hundred  horse  and  foot,  having 
intelligence  from  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Bhrewsburj',  on  a  Sunday  morning  early  broke 
into  the  town  and  took  it  castle  and  all. 

The  loss  for  the  quality,  more  than  the  num- 
ber, was  very  great  to  the  king's  affairs.  They 
took  there  Gflcen  pieces  of  cannon.  Prince 
Maurioe's  mogasino  of  arm*  and  ammunition. 
Prince  Rupert's  ba«gB«,  and  above  fifty  per-  « 
sons  of  quality  and  officers.     There  were  not  |j 


above  eight  or  tan  mcv  Uliwl  ea  betb  akm 
for  the  town  was  sarprised,  not  ■tonui 

I  had  a  particttlw  loae  in  tbijiactMia;btrfii 
men  and  hurs^-s  my  tbtta«r hail  got  lipteb 
the  recruiting  my  reftmesK  ««f«  bM  \m0 
dispersed  ;  and  which  wu  the  www,  ay 
happening  to  be  then  in  the  town,  ra 
prisoaer,  and  carried  to  Beestoa  C4iti^a 
shire. 

I  was  quartered  all  this  winter  at  Bmlmi,k 
Oxfordshire,  and  weal  KUle  sbiiiadi  MrkHl 
any  action  till  the  latter  end  of  Fehnvyt^M 
I  was  ordered  to  march  t«  Lsiast«r^> 
Mormiiduke  Langdale,  in  onlar,  4W  •«  (ke^ 
to  raise  a  body  of  men  in  thai  cooatr,  loA  M 
fordshire,  to  join  the  king. 

We  lay  at  Daventry  one  oigbt,  aad  eMhol 
our  march  to  pats  the  river  above  NwtkaafMI| 
that  town  being  poseeeaed  hf  Mw  «Ha|VV 
understood  a  party  of  Northnmpten  ttmm  Hi 
abroad,  and  intended  to  attack  no. 

Accordingly,  m  the  afteraooa,  ear  ssa> 
brought  us  word  the  enemy  were  qMiKarfh 
some  villages  on  the  road  'o  CoveaBy;  41 
commander,  thinking  it  moch  better  lo  Mlipa 
them  in  their  quarters  than  to  wait  fir  itatt 
the  field,  resolved  to  attack  them  m^imtt 
morning  before  they  were  aware  of  it. 

We  refreshed  oursdves  in  the  ftcMlhrte 
day,  and  getting  into  a  great  weed  asar  A 
enemy,  we  stayed  there  til  Biglit,dl^MK  Ml 
of  day,  without  being  discovered. 

In  the  morning  very  earty  we  beard  IheM^ 
■ly's  trumpets  sound  to  horee ;  this  revad^ 
to  look  abroad ;  and  sending  out 
brought  us  word  a.  party  of  the 
band.  Wc  were  veiJed  to  be  so  di 
bat  finding  their  party  small  enoagh  •» 
with.  Sir  Marmaduke  ordered  aie  la  ^^ 
them  with  three  hundred  horse  and  taaak 
dred  dragoons,  while  he  at  the 
tered  the  town. 

Aecordii^y  I  lay  itfl}  tH!  they 
very  skirt  of  the  wood  where  I  w«i 
1  saluted  them  with  a  volley  from 
out  of  the  wood,  and  fmmedfately  sluwa 
with  my  horse  on  their  front,  ready  to 
them  ;  they  appeared  not    to  he  s 
received  our  charge  with  great  reatli 
being  above  four  hundred  nsen,  thry 
vigorously  in  their  tarn,  ptrttiag  a^ 
some  disorder. 

In  this  extremity  I  sent  to  order  the 
to  charge  them  in  the  flank,  arhiefa 
great    bravery,  and   the  other  Itfll 
the  fight  with  desperate  resolution 
no  want  of  courage  on  either  side  ;  b«t 
goons  had  the  advantage,  and  at  iaic  not 
and  drove  them  back  to  the  eUhfa. 

Here  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  hadtt' 
full  too ;  for  my  firing  had   aKrroed  tJB 
adjacent,  that  when  he  came  into  ib« 
found  them  all  in  arms,  and,  centrvy » 
pectatlon,  two   regimentj   of  fbot,  eWk 
fire  hundred  b^'-"  "■■"!•       A>  SlJr  Mtf  ^ 
had  no  foot,  uid  drt(o«al^]t£ 

u  surprise  to  i  he  eauatd  hh  '"" 

to   enter  the  town,  and  charge  t^  h^ 
his  hone  secured  the  avenoa*  of  the  ttfa 
The  dragoon*  brarely  — *ittrtt  the  h^' 
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Mirmaduke  tklUug  in  with  hit  bone,  the 
«u  obitiiuta  and  bloody,  when  the  bocse 
I  had  routed  came  flying  into  the  ttreet  of 
tm  village,  aad  my  men  at  thfir  hoeU. 

Immedtulely  I  left  the  pursuit ,  and  CsU  in 
litb  bO  my  force  to  the  aubtance  of  my  friends  ; 
>nd,  after  an  obttlnate  reiuatance,  we  routed  the 
*hol«  party.  We  killed  aboat  (even  hundred 
nen,  took  three  huDdred  and  fifty,  tnenty- seven 
■0kcers,  ODc  hundred  armi,  oil  their  baggage, 
■nd  two  hundred  borics,  and  coolinued  our 
oiarch  to  Harborougfa»  where  we  baited  to  re- 
lish ourselves. 

Between  Horborough  and  Leicester,  we  met 
<rith  a  party  of  eight  hundred  dragoons  of  the 
PvliameDi  forces.  They  found  themselves  too 
tnr  to  attack ;  and  therefore,  to  avoid  us,  they 
B>t  into  a  small  wood ;  but  perci-iving  themselves 
■novcred,  they  came  boldly  out,  and  placed 
llmnselvc»  at  the  entrance  into  a  lane,  lining 
totb  sides  of  the  hedges  with  their  tiiot. 

\7e  immediately  attacked  them,  beat  them 
Ivm  the  hedges,  from  thence  into  the  wood,  and 
IBt  of  the  wood  again,  and  forced  them  at  lost 
to  A  dotvnrigbt  runaway  on  foot  amonf;;  tlic  en- 
closure*, where  it  was  difficult  to  follow  ;  killed 
ibout  a  hundred  of  them,  and  took  two  hiwdred 
isid  fifty  prisoners,  with  all  their  horses,  aod 
WlBe  that  night  to  Leicester.  \Mien  wc  came 
hmn,  and  hud  taken  up  our  quarters.  Sir  Mar- 
aaduke  Longdolc  sent  for  me  to  sup  with  him, 
Md  told  me  that  he  had  a  secret  commission  to 
M  pocket,  which  his  majesty  had  commanded 
H|  not  to  open  until  he  come  to  Leicester ; 
^B  oow  he  bad  aeai  for  me  lo  open  it  together, 
^B  we  might  know  what  it  was  we  were  to  do, 
Bl  to  consider  how  to  do  it 

Then  pulling  out  his  sealed  orders,  we  AmbmI 
f»  were  to  get  what  force  we  could  togetlwr, 
md  a  certain  number  of  carriages  with  aramuni- 
ion,  which  the  governor  of  Leicester  was  to 
Islsver  us,  and  a  cettoia  quantity  of  provisions, 
apecioHy  corn  aod  salt,  and  to  relieve  Newark. 
^This  town  had  long  been  besiegad ;  the  fortifi- 
latioas,  together  with  its  situation,  bad  rendered 
t  the  strongest  place  in  England ;  and  as  it  was 
ha  greatest  pass  in  the  kingdom,  so  it  was  of 
-ast  consequence  to  the  king's  oilisirs. 

There  was  io  it  a  garrison  of  brave  old  rugged 
toys,  fellows  that,  like  Count  Tilly's  Germans, 
Lad  iron  laces,  and  they  hud  defended  themselves 
pitls  extraordioory  bravery  a  great  while,  but 
MW  wcr«  exceedingly  reduced  for  the  want  of 
ood. 

Accordlnglv  we  received  the  ammunition  and 
— -oi  i<i.in,  and  away  wc  went  for  Newark.  About 
Mowbray,  Colonel  Eiositer  set  upon  u< 
i'lve  three  thouvandmcn  ;  we  were  about 
bs  same  number,  having  two  thousand  Bvc 
padrad  horse,  and  aight  hondred  dragoons. 
mi.  had  aome  foot,  but  they  wera  still  at  Har- 
i«i«ugb,  aad  were  ordered  to  come  after  us. 

Bositer,  Hke  a  bravo  officer,  charged  us  with 
pMit  fury,  aod  rather  outdid  us  in  number,  while 
mm  dedeadod  ourselves  with  all  the  eagerness  we 
«iuld,  and  gave  him  to  understand  we  wet«  not 
a  soon  to  be  beaten  as  he  expected. 

While  the  fight  continued  doubtful,  especially 
I*  our  side,  our  people,  who  hod  charge  ai  the 
iiod  provisions,  began  to  eocloaa  otif 


Oa&ka  with  tbaa^  ■•  if  fr»  had  baaa  marehiiig  i 
which,  thoagh  H  «as  dona  without  orders,  had 
two  very  good  effects,  and  which  did  us  extra, 
ordinary  service- 
First,  it  scoiirod  us  from  being  charged  io  the 
flank,  which  Rositer  had  twice  attempted ;  aod, 
secondly,  it  secured  our  eorriages  from  being 
pluodered,  which  hod  spoiled  our  expedition. 
Being  thus  enclosed,  we  fought  with  great  aa> 
curity ;  aod  though  Rositer  mode  thraa  daopa- 
rata  charges  upon  us,  ho  conid  naver  break  ns. 

Our  men  received  htm  with  so  much  courage, 
aod  kept  their  orders  so  well,  that  the  enemy, 
ftndiog  it  imposoible  to  force  us,  gave  over,  and 
left  us  to  pursue  our  ordera.  We  did  not  oSer 
to  abaae  them,  but  conteoted  enough  to  have 
repulsed  and  beaten  them  ofl*,  and  our  business 
being  to  relieve  Newark,  wc  proceeded. 

If  we  are  to  reckon  by  the  enemy's  usual  me- 
thod, we  got  the  victory  because  we  kept  the 
field,  and  had  the  pUioge  of  their  dead ;  but 
otherwise  neither  side  hud  any  great  caose  to 
boast. 

Wa  lost  about  150  men,  and  near  as  many 
hurt;  they  left  170  on  the  spot,  and  carried  off 
some.  How  many  they  had  wounded  we  could 
not  tell :  we  got  about  seventy  or  eighty  horses, 
which  helped  to  remount  some  of  our  men  that 
had  lest  tlieirs  in  the  fight. 

We  had.  however,  thi^j  disadvantage,  that  we 
were  to  march  on  immediately  after  this  lerviee ; 
the  enemy  only  to  retire  to  their  quarters,  about 
a  mile.  This  was  an  injury  to  our  wounded 
men,  who  we  were  afterwards  obliged  to  leave 
at  Bel  voir  Castle,  aod  from  thence  wo  advanced 
to  Newark. 

Our  business  at  Newark  was  to  relieve  the 
plaoe,  and  this  wo  resolved  to  do,  whatever  it 
ooet,  though,  at  the  same  time,  we  resolved  not 
to  fight  unless  we  wcio  forced  to  it. 

1^  towa  was  rather  bloekcd  up  than  he- 
sieged  :  the  garrison  were  ttroog,  but  ill  pro- 
vided: we  had  lent  ihcmwordof  our  coming, 
'and  oor  ordera  to  relieve  them,  and  they  pro- 
poecd  some  measures  for  oor  doing  it. 

The  chief  strength  of  the  enemy  lay  oo  the 
other  side  of  the  river ;  but  they,  having  also 
looM  notice  of  our  design,  bod  sent  over  forces 
to  strengthen  their  leaguer  on  this  side.  The 
^arriaoo  had  often  surprised  them  by  salUes.  and 
mdeed  had  chiefly  subsisted  for  some  time  by 
what  they  brought  in  on  this  manner. 

Sir  Marmoduke  Langdale,  who  was  oor  com* 
mander  for  the  expcditfon,  wns  fore  general  at- 
tempt to  raise  the  dege ;  but  1  had  peteuaded 
him  from  it ;  flrst.  because,  if  we  should  be 
beelsa,  aa  might  be  probable,  we  then  lost  the 
town. 

Sir  Marmadiike  briskly  rspUed,  "  A  soldier 
ought  never  to  suppose  he  shall  be  beaten." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  I.  '*you  will  get  laore  ho- 
nour by  relieviag  Iho  tosni  1km  bf  beating 
them  .  one  will  be  a  credit  to  ytmw  oetidavt,  aa 
the  other  will  be  to  your  courage;  and,  if  you 
think  yoa  can  beut  them,  you  may  do  it  after, 
wards ;  and  then  If  you  are  miataieo  the  town 
la  nevertheleaa  aecnred,  aad  half  yonr  victory 
gained. " 

He  WM  prevdM  with  to  mSktm  to  111*  ad- 
vier,  aad  aeoHdiiiglf  W9  appeared  heltore  the 
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tovra  about  two  hours  before  night.  The  horse 
drew  up  before  the  enemy**  works  j  the  fincmy 
drew  up  within  their  works,  and.  seeing  no  foot, 
expected  our  drat;oons  would  dicmount  and  at- 
tack them. 

They  were  in  the  right  to  let  ui  attack  thctn, 
becuuM!  of  the  advantage  of  their  batteries  and 
works,  if  that  had  been  our  design  ;  but,  as  we 
intended  only  to  amuse  them,  this  raution  of 
theirs  effected  our  purpose  ;  for,  while  we  thus 
faced  them  with  our  horse,  two  regiments  of  foot 
which  came  up  to  us  but  (he  night  before,  and 
was  all  the  infantry  we  had,  with  the  waggons  of 
provisions,  and  five  hundred  dragoons,  taking  a 
compass  clean  round  the  town,  posted  them- 
selves on  the  lower  side  of  the  town  by  the 
river. 

Upon  a  signal  the  garrison  agreed  on  before, 
they  sallied  out  at  this  very  juncture  with  nil 
the  men  ihcy  rould  spare,  and  dividing  them- 
selves in  two  parties,  while  one  party  moved  to 
the  left  to  meet  our  relief,  thi-  other  party  fell 
on  upon  part  of  tlial  body  which  fjiccJ  »is. 

We  kept  in  motion,  and  upon  this  signal  ad- 
vanced to  their  works,  and  our  dragoons  fired 
upon  them  -.  and  the  horse  wheeling  and  coun- 
ter-marching often,  kept  them  continually  ex- 
pecting to  be  attacked. 

By  this  means  the  enemy  were  kept  employed, 
and  our  foot,  with  the  waggons,  appearing  on 
that  quarter  where  they  were  leut  expected, 
easily  defeated  the  advanced  guards  and  forced 
that  |Kist:  where,  entering  the  leaguer,  the 
other  part  of  the  garrison  who  had  sallied  that 
way  came  up  to  them,  received  the  waggons, 
and  the  dragoons  entered  with  them  into  the 
town. 

That  party  which  wo  faced  on  the  other  side 
of  the  works,  knew  nothing  of  what  was  done 
till  all  was  over ;  the  garrison  retreated  in  good 
order,  and  we  drew  olT,  liaving  finished  what  we 
came  for  with  little  fighting. 

Thus  we  plentifully  stored  the  town  with  all 
things  wanting,  and  with  an  addition  of  500 
dragoons  to  their  garrison  ;  after  which  WG 
marched  away. 

Our  next  orders  were  to  relieve  Pontefraet 
Castle,  another  garrison  of  the  king's  which  had 
been  besieged  ever  since  the  fight  at  Marston 
Moor,  by  Lord  F.iirfa*,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
and  other  generals  in  their  turn. 

By  the  way  we  were  joined  with  800  horse 
out  of  Derbvshire,  ond  some  foot,  so  many  as 
made  us  in  ail  about  4.500  men. 

Colonel  Forbes,  a  S(*otchman,  commanded  at 
the  siege,  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Fairfax ;  the 
colonel  had  sent  to  my  lord  for  more  troops,  and 
his  lordship  was  gathering;  his  forces  to  come  up 
to  him  ;  but  ho  was  pleased  to  come  too  late. 

We  came  up  with  the  enemy's  leaguer  about 
break  of  day,  and  having  been  discovered  by 
their  scouts,  they,  with  more  courage  than  dis- 
cretion, drew  out  to  meet  «s. 

Wo  saw  no  reason  to  avoid  them,  being 
stronger  In  horse  thon  they :  and  though  we 
had  but  few  foot,  we  h.id  J  ,000  dragoons.  We 
had  placed  oiir  horse  and  fool  throughout  in  one 
line,  with  two  reserves  of  horse,  and  between 
every  division  of  horse  a  division  of  foot,  only 
thot  on  the  extremes  of  our  wings  there  were 


two  parties  of  horse  on  each  point  by  thenw 
selves,  o^d  the  dragoons  in  the  centre,  on  foot. 
Their  foot  charged  us  home,  and  stood  with 
push  of  pike  a  great  while;  but  their  honM 
char^ging  our  horse  and  musketeers,  and  bving 
closed  on  the  flunks  with  those  two  extended 
troops  on  our  wings,  they  were  preseatiy  disor- 
dered, and  fled  out  of  the  field. 

The  foot,  thus  deserted,  were  chatted  o« 
every  side  and  broken.  Tbcy  retreatsd.  still 
fighting  and  in  good  order,  for  awhile;  but 
tlie  garrison  sallying  upon  them  at  tlie  cane 
time,  and  being  followed  close  by  our  horM,  tlu]r 
were  scattered,  entirely  rout^,  nod  moit  of 
Ihem  killed. 

Ix>rd  Fairfax  was  come  with  his  hone  as  fir 
OS  Ferr)'bridge,  but  the  fight  was  over;  and  lE 
he  could  do  was  to  rally  tliose  that  fled,  aid 
save  some  of  their  carriages,  which  else  had 
fallen  into  our  hnnds. 

We  drew  up  our  little  array  in  order  of  batll* 
the  next  day,  expecting  Lord  Fairfax  woold  hi» 
charged  us  ;  but  his  lordship  was  so  fir  fhni 
any  such  thoughts,  that  he  placed  a  partv  of 
dragoons  with  orders  to  fortify  the  pa«  •'  '^■■ 
rybridge,  to  prevent  our  falling  upon  hi 
retreat,  which  he  needed  not  to  have  d.Mi 
having  raised  the  siege  of  Pontcfraet,  our  Itun- 
ness  was  over  :  we  had  nothing  to  say  to  kuo, 
unless  we  had  been  strong  cnougli  to  stay. 

We  lost  not  above  thirty  men  In  ihi»  actias, 
and  the  enemy  three  hundred,  wit-h  about  one 
hundred  and  lifly  prisoners,  one  piece  of  oaaooik 
all  their  ammunition,  one  thousand  armi,  (sd 
most  of  their  baggage,  and  Colonel  Lambert 
was  once  taken  prisoner,  being  wounded,  but 
got  off  again.     (Nule  '•23. ) 

We  brought  no  relief  for  the  garrison,  but  tie 
opportunity  to  furnish  themselves  out  of  the 
country,  which  they  did  very  plentifully.  TV 
ammunition  taken  from  the  enemy  was  given  to 
ihcm,  which  they  wanted,  and  was  their  dif. 
for  they  had  seized  it  in  the  sally  they  nurff, 
before  the  enemy  was  quite  defeated. 

I  cannot  omit  taking  notice,  on  alt  oceodoMk 
how  exceedingly  serviceable  this  methoid  wtt  it 
posting  musketeers  in  the  intervals,  amoflf  li* 
horse,  in  all  this  war 

I  persuaded  our  generals  to  it  as  i 
possible,   and    I   never   knew  u   body 
beaten  that  did  so;  yet  I  hod  great  di 
prevail  upon  our  people  to  believe  it. 
was    taught   me    by    Gustavus    Adol| 
greatest  general  in  the  world.      Princ 
did  it  at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor ;  ai; 
Earl  of  Newcastle  not  been  obstinate  ogaiipviy 
in  his  right  wing,  as  I  observed  before,  tli*r^ 
bad  not  been  lost. 

[n  diseour&ing  this  with  Sir  Marmadnke  Lsif- 
dale,  1  had  related  several  examples  of  the  «r- 
viceableness  of  these  small  bodies  of  ftrsmcD.  sflA 
with  groat  difficulty,  brought  him  to  agree, idftf 
him  I  would  be  answerable  for  the 
after  the  fight,  he  told  me  plainly  he 
advantage  of  it,  and  would  never  fight  othoi 
agptin,  if  he  had  any  foot  to  place. 

Having  relieved  these  two  plnceii.  we  hartcwd, 
by  long   marches,  through    Mcr' 
Prince   Rupert  on  the  edge  of 
Cheshire.     Wc  found  Colonel  l.„...v.  .._.  ... 
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lowed  u*  at  a  distance  ever  since  the  butinetg  at 
Mcltoa  Mowbray,  but  never  cared  to  attack  us. 
and  we  found  he  djd  the  like  still.      Our  geDeral 
_  would  fain  have  been  doing  with  him  again,  but 
re  found  him  too  shy. 
Once  vrc  laid  a  trap  for  him  at  Dovebridge, 
tween  Derby  and  Burtoo-upon- Trent,  the  body 
'  being  marched  two  days  before  ;  three  hundred  ] 
DDS  were  left  to  puard  the  bridge,  as  if  wc 
[afraid  he  should  fall  upon  us. 

Da  this  wo  marched  on  to  Burton,  and  the  > 

'tutt  day,  fetching  a  compass  round,  came  to  a 
Tlllage  near  Titbury  Castle,  whose  name  1  have  | 
forgot,  where  we  lay  still,  expccUag  our  dragooasi  i 
woald  be  atucked. 

Accordingly  Rosiier,  strengthened  with  some  | 

ktroops  of  horse  from  Yorkshire,  came  up  to  the 

L  bridge,  and,   finding  some  dragoons  posted,  od- 

JTanced  to  charge  them ;   the  dragoons  imme> 

Idiatcly  mounted  their  horsci  and  fled,  as  they 

were  ordered ;  but  the  old  lad   was    not  to  bo 

caught  to ;  for  he  halted   immediately  at  the 

bridge,  and  would  not  come  over  till  he  had  sent 

^bree  or  four  flying  parlies  abroad  to  discover 

1ie  country. 

One  of  these  parties  fell  into  our  hands,  nnd 

[twscived    but   coarse    entertainment.       Finding 

[the  plot  would  not  take,  we  appeared  and  drew 

[op  ia  view  of  the  bridge,  but  he  would  not  stir ; 

[Vo  we  continued  our  march  into  Cheshire,  where 

[%'e  joined  Priocc   Itjpert  and    Prince  .Maurice. 

I  Slaking  together  a  fine  body,  being  above  eight 

thousand  horse  and  dragoons. 

This  was  the  best  and  most  successful  expe- 
dition   I  was  in   during  this  war.     It  was  well 
I  eonccrtcd,  and  executed  with  as  much  cxpedl- 
I  tiOD  and  conduct  as  cnuld  be  desired    and  the 
ftOccess  was  answerable  to  it 

lodeed,  considering  the  season  of  the  year,  for 

I  set  out  from  Oxford  the  latter  end  of  Fcb- 

/,  the  ways  bad,  and  the  season  wet,  it  was 

terrible  march  of  above  two  hundred  miles,  in 

continual    action,   and   incessantly   dodged   ond 

observed   by  a  vigilant   enemy,   and  at  a  time 

^^^hen  the  north  was  overrun  by  their  armies,  and 

^Hlie  Scots  wanting  employment  for  their  forces : 

^^»Bt.  in  less  than  twenty-three  days,  we  marched 

^i^o  hundred  miles,  fought  the  enemy  in  open 

Held  four  times,  relieved  one  garrison  besieged, 

laised  the  siege  of  another,  and  joined  our  friends 

^kl  last  in  safety. 

The  enemy  was  in  great  pain  for  Sir  William 
^^rereton  and  his forcM,  and  expresses  rode  night 
^K»d  day  to  the  Scots  in  the  north,  and  to  the 
LTties  in  Lancashire,  to  come  to  his  help.  The 
•»~ince,  who  used  to  be  rather  too  forword  to 
fc^ht  than  otherwise,  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
nake  use  of  this  opportunity,  bat  loitered,  if  I 
k^y  be  allowed  to  say  so,  til]  the  Scots,  with  a 
^*~igade  of  horse  and  two  thousand  foot,  had 
»lned  him :  and  then  it  was  not  thought  proper 
engage  them. 

I  took  this  opportunity  to  go  to  Shrewsbury 

visit  my  father,  who  was  u  prisoner  of  war 

ere,  getting  a  pass  from  the  enemy'*  governor. 

t«   allowed  him  the  liberty  of   the   town,  and 

»nieti[r.cs  to  go  to  his  own  house,  upon  hii  pa- 

kle;  so  that  bis  conflncmcnt  was  not  very  much 

his  personal  injury  :  but  tin*,  together  with 

charges  he  had  been  at  in  raising  the  regi- 


ment, and  above  twenty  thousand  pounds  in 
money  and  plate,  which  at  several  times  he  had 
lent,  or  rather  given  to  the  king,  had  reduced 
our  family  to  very  ill  circumstances ;  and  now 
they  talked  of  cutting  down  his  woods. 

I  had  a  great  deal  of  discourse  with  my  father 
on  this  afloir ;  and  linding  him  e&tremely  con- 
cerned, I  offered  to  go  to  the  king,  and  desire 
his  Iravo  to  go  to  London,  and  treat  about  his 
compn.>iition,  or  to  render  myself  a  prisoner  in 
his  stead,  while  he  went  up  himself. 

In  this  difficulty  I  treated  with  the  governor 
of  the  town,  who  very  civilly  oflered  me  his  pass 
to  go  for  London,  which  I  accepted ;  and  waiting 
on  Prince  Rupert,  who  was  then  at  Worcester, 
I  acquainted  him  with  my  design. 

The  prince  was  unwilling  I  should  go  to 
Lonilon  ;  but  told  mc  he  had  some  prisoners  of 
the  pariiament'i  friends  in  Cumberland,  and  be 
would  get  an  c* change  for  my  lather 

1  replied,  if  ho  would  give  me  his  word  for  it, 
I  knew  I  might  depend  upon  it,  otherwise  there 
were  so  many  of  the  king's  party  in  their  hands, 
that  his  majesty  was  tired  with  tolicitatioiui  for 
cichanges ;  for  we  never  hail  a  prisoner  but 
there  were  ten  ofTers  of  exchanges  for  him. 
The  prince  said  I  might  depend  upon  him,  and 
he  was  a«  good  as  his  word  quickly  after. 

While  the  prince  lay  at  Worcester  he  mode 
an  excursion  into  Herefordshire,  and  having 
made  some  of  the  gentlemen  prisoners,  brought 
them  to  Worcester ;  and  though  it  was  an  ac- 
tion which  had  not  been  usual,  they  being  per- 
sons not  in  arms,  yet  the  like  bctn);  my  father's 
case,  who  was  really  not  in  uommi^>sion,  nor  in 
any  military  service,  having  resigned  his  regi- 
ment three  years  before  to  me,  the  prince  in- 
sisted on  exchanging  them  for  such  as  the 
parliament  had  in  custody  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  gentlemen,  seeing  no  remedy,  solicited 
their  own  case  at  the  parliament,  and  got  it 
pa<<scd  in  their  behalf,  and  by  this  means  my  fa- 
ther got  his  liberty  ;  and.  by  the  assistance  of 
(he  Earl  of  Denbigh,  got  leave  to  come  to  Lon- 
don to  make  a  compodtion,  as  a  delinquent,  for 
his  estate. 

This  they  charged  at  seven  thousand  pounds; 
but,  by  the  assistance  of  the  same  noble  person, 
he  got  ofT  for  four  thousaitd  pounds  :  tome  mem> 
bers  of  the  committee  moved  very  kindly  that 
my  father  should  oblige  me  to  quit  the  king'a 
service  -,  but  that,  as  a  thing  which  might  be  out 
of  his  power,  was  not  insisted  on. 

The  modelling  the  parliamctit  army  toot  them 
up  all  this  winter,  and  we  were  in  great  hopes 
the  divisions  which  appeared  aroongit  them  might 
have  weakened  their  purtv  ,  but  when  they  voted 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  to  be  general,  I  confess  I 
was  convinced  the  king's  affairs  were  desperate, 
and  lest 

Sir  Thomas,  abating  the  zeal  of  his  party,  and 
the  mistaken  opinion  of  his  cause,  was  the  fittest 
man  amongst  them  to  undertake  the  charge : 
he  was  a  complete  general,  strict  in  his  disci- 
pline, wary  in  conduct,  fearless  in  action,  un- 
wearied in  the  fatigue  of  the  war,  and,  withal,  of 
a  modest,  nuble,  gooeruus  disposition. 

We  oil  apprehended  danger  from  him,  and 
heartily  w  ishcd  him  ot  our  owii  side ;  and  the 
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k\ag  WB9  w  icnslblc  of  {t.  Out  when  an  account 
was  brou^t  him  of  the  choice  they  had  mode, 
he  KpUed.  "  I  am  sorry  for  ft ;  I  had  rather  it 
had  b«ra  aafboAy  than  he." 

The  fim  attempU  of  thij  new  general  and 
new  amy  were  at  Oxford,  which,  by  Iho  neigh- 
boarbood  of  a  Dumeraus  garrlAoa  Id  Abingdon, 
b<gan  to  be  very  much  straitened  for  provimons  ; 
and  the  new  forces  under  Cromwell  and  Skippon, 
one  lieutenant-general,  the  other  major-general, 
to  Fairfax,  afiproacbing  with  a  dedgn  to  block  it 
up,  the  iin;  left  the  pUoe,  Bupposing  his  absence 
wonkl  draw  them  away,  as  it  soon  did. 

The  V.inK,  resolving  to  leave  Oxford,  marched 
from  thence  with  all  hia  forces,  the  garriaon  ex- 
cepfeJ,  with  design  to  have  gone  to  Bristol  ;  but 
hearing  the  plague  was  in  that  city,  altered  the 
nawuret,  and  changed  the  course  of  the  king's 
detignB.  BO  he  ntarclied  for  Worcester  the  beyin- 
ning  of  May,  164o.  The  foot,  with  a  train  of 
forty  pieoea  oif  cannon,  marching  into  Worcester, 
the  borae  Itayed  behind  some  time  Iti  Gloucester- 
ahire. 

The  first  action  our  army  did  was  to  raise  the 
s^ege  of  Chester  ;  Sir  William  Brereton  had  be- 
sieged it,  or  rather  blocked  it  up  ;  and  when  his 
majesty  came  to  Worcester  he  sent  Prince  Ru- 
pert, with  four  thousand  horse  and  dragoons, 
with  orders  to  join  some  foot  out  of  Wales,  to 
raise  the  tiege ;  but  Sir  William  thought  fit  to 
withdraw  and  not  stay  for  them,  and  the  town 
was  freed  without  lighting.  The  governor  toolt 
care  in  this  intervd  to  furnish  liimself  with  all 
things  necessary  for  another  siege;  and,  as  for 
nmronoition  and  other  oecessaries,  he  was  In  no 
want. 

1  waa  sent  with  a  party  into  Staffordshire,  with 
design  to  intercept  a  convoy  of  stores  coming 
from  l^ondon  for  the  use  of  Sir  William  Brere- 
ton ;  but  they  having  some  notice  of  the  design, 
stopped,  and  went  out  of  the  road  to  Burton- 
upon-Trent,  and  so  I  missed  them  ;  but  that  we 
might  not  come  back  quite  empty,  we  attacked 
Hawkesly  House,  and  took  it,  where  we  got  good 
booty,  and  brought  eighty  prisoners  back  to 
Worcester.  PVom  Worcester  the  king  advanced 
into  Shropshire,  and  took  his  beod-quartera  at 
Bridgenorth. 

This  was  a  very  happy  march  of  the  king's, 
and  had  his  majesty  proceeded,  he  had  certainly 
cleared  the  north  once  more  of  his  enemies,  for 
the  country  was  generally  for  him.  At  his  ad- 
vancing 10  far  as  Bridgenorth,  Sir  Williom  Brere- 
ton fled  up  into  Lancashire ;  the  Scots  brigades 
who  were  with  him  retreated  into  the  north, 
while  yet  the  king  was  about  forty  mQe»  from 
them,  and  all  things  lay  open  for  conquest. 

The  new  generals,  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  lay 
about  Oxford  preparing  as  if  they  would  besiege 
it,  and  gave  the  king's  army  so  much  leisure, 
that  his  majesty  might  have  been  at  Newcastle 
before  tbcy  could  be  half  way  to  him.  But 
Heaven,  when  the  ruin  of  a  person  or  party  is 
datarnilDcd,  always  so  infatuates  their  councils 
a*  to  make  them  instrumental  to  it  themselves. 

The  king  let  slip  this  great  opportunity,  as 
some  thought,  intending  to  break  into  the  asso- 
ciated counties  of  Northampton,  Cambridge,  and 
N<>rfo11(,  where  he  had  some  interests  forming. 
*V1i.>'   ihf  design  wuB  we  knew  not;    but  the 
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king  turned  eastward  and  marthrtf  into  T.-«Ic«- 

tershirc,  and  having  treated  1  ^ 

indifferently,  aa  having  deser 

laid  siege  to  Leicester.     (Nm*  j-j.  i 

This  was  but  a  short  aere ;  hr  th*  king,  rt' 
solving  not  to  lose  time,  Tdl  on  with  bU  gnat 
guna,  and  having  beaten  down  tlteir  wnriU,  Mir 
tool  entered,  after  a  vigorous  reaiaiancc^  ajul  t«al 
the  town  by  storm. 

There  was  aome  blood  shed  here,  (he  town 
being  carried  by  assault ;  but  it  was  tbeir  own 
faults ;  for,  after  the  town  was  taken,  the  aolAers 
and  townsmen  obstinately  fought  ui  in  the  auN 
ket-place :  insomuch  that  the  horse  was  oallad 
to  enter  the  town  to  clear  the  Mrects.  But  this 
was  not  all ;  I  was  commanded  to  advance  with 
these  horse,  being  three  regimflnto,  and  to  rater 
the  town ;  the  foot,  who  w""---  -•^'"^"■^  Jn  fj^ 
streets,  crying  out,  *'  Horse 

Immediately  I  advanced  i  o.  Ibr  m 

were  drawn  up  about  muskeUoVtui  from  the 
works,  to  have  supported  our  Coot  is  cose  af  a 
sally.  Ha>  ing  seized  the  gate^  I  placed  a  guard 
of  horse  there,  with  orders  to  let  nobody  past  is 
or  out,  and,  di\iding  my  troops,  rode  tip  by  two 
ways  towards  the  market  place. 

The  garrison,  defending  themael^'es  ta  liie 
market  place  and  in  the  churchyard  with  great 
obstinacy,  killed  us  a  great  many  men ;  but,  as 
soon  as  our  hone  appeared,  they  deatanded 
quarter,  which  our  foot  refused  them  In  the  firtf 
heat,  OS  is  frequent  in  all  nations  in  like  casa% 
until  at  lost  they  threw  down  their  arm«,  and 
yielded  at  discretion ;  and  then  1  can  testify  t$ 
the  world  that  f.i!r  quarter  was  given  then. 

I  am  the  more  particular  in  this  relation,  ha- 
ving been  on  eye-witness  of  the  action,  betsiue 
the  king  was  reproached  In  aO  the  public  libels, 
with  which  those  times  abounded,  for  having  put 
a  great  many  to  death,  and  hanged  the  oaa> 
mittce  of  tiie  parliament,  and  some  Scots,  b 
uold  blood,  which  was  a  notoriouii    '  jnd 

as  I  am  sore  there  was  no  such  tl;  I 

roust  acknowledge  I  never  saw  .:i 
in  his  majcity  to  cruelty,  or  t« 
which  was  not  practl^d  by  the  g' 
war,  and  by  men  of  honour  in  all  nut  ioiu. 

But  the  matter  of  fact,  in  reaped  to  the  garr^A 
was  as  I  have  related ;  and  if  they  had  thnitn 
donrn  their  arms  sooner,  they  had  had  laenj 
sooner ;  but  it  was  not  for  a  conquering  aM*> 
entering  a  town  by  storm,  to  offer  oonditioossi 
quarter  in  the  streets. 

Another  circumstance  was,  that  a  grest  muj 
of  the  inhabitants,  both  men  and  women,  rat 
killed,   which  is  most  true;  and  the  i  : 
thus  :~-Tbc  inhabitants,   to  show  their 
ward   zeal   to   defend   the  town,  fough 
breach  ;  nay,  the  very  women,  to  the  ho: 
the  Leicester  ladies,  if  they  likrvl  ir,  offlrjoi 
did  their  parts;  and  after  t! 
and  when,  if  they  had  had  -'i 

their  leal,  they  would  ha\u  m.-pi.  uicir  nvu—fc 
and  been  quiet ;  but  they  fired  upon  our  mm  eat 
of  their  windows,  and  from  the  tops  of  (hit 
houses,  and  threw  tiles  upon  tbeir  beads ;  and  i 
had  several  of  my  men  wounded  so,  and  f  tr«n  » 
eight  killed. 

This  exasperated  us  to  the  lost  degree ;  wi 
finding  one  house  better  manned  thnti  onltain. 
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end  tauij  thot  nre<l  at  as  ont  of  the  windows, 
I  e«u»d  my  men  to  attack  It,  resolving  to  make 
them  AW  example  for  the  re*t ;  which  they  did, 
and  breaking  open  the  doors,  they  killed  all  they 
fouod  there  without  dtstiactlon  ;  tutd  1  appcaJ 
to  the  world  if  they  were  to  blame. 

U  the  parliainent  commiirec,  or  the  Scotch 
dc|Kit(ci,  were  here,  they  ought  to  have  been 
4)iliet,  since  the  town  was  taken ;  bnt  they  began 
;  liith  ui>  and,  I  think,  brought  it  upon  them- 
Thi»  is  the  whole  ca*e,  so  far  as  came 
my  knowledge,  for  which  his  majesty  was 

TO';  ■   ''■'.    •  ■'. 

■Vl  re    Colonel   Gray  and    Captain 

Ilack<, .  Lfout  three  hundred  prisoncnt,  and 

about  three  hundred  more  were  killed.  This  was 
the  laat  day  of  May.  lG4d. 

His  majesty,  having  given  over  Oxford  for 
lost,  coatinaed  here  some  days,  viewed  the  town, 
ordered  tbe  forliflcaliuns  to  be  augmented,  and 
prepared  to  make  it  the  seat  of  war. 

But  the  parliament,  roused  at  this  appearance 
of  the  king's  army,  ordered  thi-'ir  general  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Oxford,  where  the  garrison  had,  in 
a  sally,  ruined  some  of  their  works,  and  killed 
them  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  taking  several 
pruonert,an<l  carrying  them  ioto  the  city ;  and  or- 
dared  him  to  marth  towarda  Ldccsler  to  observe 
the  king. 

Ttie  king  had  now  a  small,  but  gallant  army, 
■n  brave  tried  soldiers,  and  seemed  eager  to  en- 
gage the  new. modelled  army  ;  and  his  majesty, 
hearing  that  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  having  raiseit 
the  siege  of  Oxford,  advanced  towards  him, 
fairly  saved  him  the  trouble  of  a  long  march,  and 
met  him  half  U'ay. 

The  array  lay  at  Daventrj-,  and  Fairfax  at 
Towcester,  about  eight  miles  off.  Here  the  king 
■ent  away  six  hundred  horse,  with  three  thousand 
head  of  cattle,  to  relieve  his  people  in  Oxford ; 
the  cattle  he  might  have  spared  better  than  the 
tnen. 

The  king  having  thus  victualled  Oxford, 
changed  his  resolution  of  Aghttng  Fairfax,  to 
(rhom  Cromwell  was  now  joined  with  four  thoo- 
tand  men,  or  was  within  a  day's  march,  and 
marched  northward. 

This  was  unhappy  counsel,  because  late  given  ; 
hod  we  niiircttcd  northward  at  first,  we  had  done 
H;  but  thus  it  was.  Now  we  marched  with  a 
triumphing  enemy  at  our  heels,  and  at  Naseby 
their  advaiieed  parties  attacked  our  rear. 

T>ie  king,  upon  this,  altered  his  resolution 
•igajn,  and  rei^olvcd  to  fight,  and  at  midnight 
Called  us  up  at  Ilarborough  to  come  to  a  council 
•f  war. 

Fate  and  the  king's  optnloo  determined  the 
coancil,  and  it  was  resolved  to  fight.  Accord- 
ingly the  van,  in  which  was  Prince  Rupert's  bri- 
gade of  horse,  of  which  my  regiment  was  a  part, 
counicrmiirched  early  in  the  morning. 

Bt  five  o'clock  the  whole  army.  In  order  of 
I  battle,  began  to  discover  the  enemv  from  the 
tiaing  grounds,  about  a  mile  from  Kaseby.  and 
moved  towards  them.  They  were  drawn  up  lya 
^«  little  ascent  in  a  large  common  fallow  field,  in 
ft  line  extended  Crom  one  side  of  the  field  to  the 
other,  the  Geld  something  more  than  a  mile  over ; 
our  army  in  tbe  same  order,  in  a  line,  with  the 
reacrvcs. 


PrinceRnpert  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the 
horje.  Sir  Marmnduke  Langdale  the  left,  and  the 
king  the  main  body.  Of  the  enemy,  Fairfax  and 
Skippon  led  the  body,  Cromwell  and  Rossiter 
the  right,  and  Ireton  the  left.  The  numbers  of 
both  armies  so  equal  as  not  to  differ  five  hundred 
men.  save  that  the  king  had  most  horse  by  abont 
one  thousand,  and  Fairfiix  most  foot  by  abovt 
five  hundred.  The  number  was  in  eaon  armjr 
about  eighteen  thousand  men. 

The  armies  coming  close  up,  tac  wings  engaged 

first.     The  prince  with  his  right  wing  charged 

with  h's  wonted  fury,  and  drove  all  the  pariia- 

menfs   wing   of   horse,    one   division   excepted, 

clear  out  of  the  field.     Ireton,  who  comtnandvd 

(his  wing,  to  give  him  his  due,  ralh'ed  often,  niHl 

I  fought  like  a  lion  ;  but  our  wing  bore  down  all 

I  before  them,  and  pursued  them  with  n  terrible 

I  execution. 

Ireton,  seein;^  one  division  of  his  horte  left,  re- 
paired to  them,  and  keeping  his  ground,  fell  fonl 
]  of  a  brigade  of  our  foot,  who  comin*  op  to  the 
head  of  the  line,  he,  enraged,  charged  them  with 
his  horse :  but  they  with  their  pikes  made  great 
hnvock  ;  so  that  this  division  was  entirely  routed. 
,  Ireton  had  his  horse  killed  under  him,  himself 
I  thrust  thmufch  the  thigh  with  a  pike,  wounded 
I  in  the  f.ice  with  a  halberd,  and  was  taken  priaoner 
]  by  a  captain  of  foot. 

I  Cromwell,  who  commanded  the  parliament's 
right  wing,  charged  Sir  M,irmaduke  Langdole 
with  extraordinary  fury;  but  he,  an  old  tried 
soldier,  stood  tirm  and  received  the  charge  with 
equal  gallantry,  exchanging  all  their  shot,  car- 
bines, and  pistols,  and  then  fell  on  sword  {a 
hand. 

Rosltcr  and  Wlialej-  had  the  better  on  lh« 
point  of  the  wing,  and  routed  two  divisions  of 
horse,  pushing  them  behind  the  reserves,  where 
ihcy  rallied,  and  charged  again,  but  were  at  last 
defeated  ;  the  rest  of  tbe  horse  now  charged  ia 
the  flank  retreated  fighting,  and  were  pushed 
behind  the  reserves  of  foot. 

While  this  was  doing,  the  foot  engaged  with 
equal  fierceness,  and  for  two  hours  there  was  a 
terrible  fire.  Tha  king's  foot,  backed  with  gal. 
lant  officers,  and  full  of  rage  at  the  rout  of  theJr 
horse,  bore  down  the  enemy's  brigade,  led  bf 
Skippon.  The  old  man  wounded,  retreated 
bleeding  to  their  reserves. 

All  the  foot,  except  the  general's  brigade,  were 
thus  driven  into  the  reserves,  where  their  offlcera 
rallied  them,  and  brought  them  on  to  a  flieah 
charge  ;  and  here  the  horse,  having  driven  our 
horse  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  foot, 
faced  about,  and  fell  in  on  the  rear  of  the  foot. 

Had  our  right  wing  done  thus,  the  day  had 
been  secured  ;  but  Prince  Rupert,  according  to 
his  custom,  rollowioe  the  flying  enemy,  never 
concerned  himself  with  the  safety  of  those  be- 
hind ;  and  yet  he  returned  sooner  than  ho  had 
done  in  like  cases  too. 

At  our  return  we  found  all  in  confusion,  our 
foot  broken,  all  but  one  brigade,  which,  though 
charged  in  front,  flank,  and  rear,  could  not  be 
broken,  till  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  himself  came  up 
to  the  charge  with  firesh  men,  and  then  they 
were  rather  cut  in  pieces  than  beaten  ;  for  they 
stood  with  their  pikes  charged  every  way  to  tbe 
last  cxireraitv. 


In  t bis  coadJtion,  at  ibe  distunoe  i?f  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  we  *flw  tlie  king  rdlying  hU  horso, 
Kod  preparing  to  renew  the  fight  ;  anJ  our  wing 
of  horse  coming  up  ro  Um,  gave  hiva  aa  oppor- 
tunity to  draw  up  a  largt  body  of  horse,  so  liirgc. 
that  bM  tha  cneitiy'a  lior$e  fuciag  us  ilood  aUii 
nod  IcMliedon,  but  did  not  ibiiiic  Gt  to  chsirge  ua. 
UU  tl3Gir  foqt,  who  had  cutirdy  broken  our  main 
bdttk,  were  put  ifito  order  again,  and  brouigiit  u|> 
to  at. 

The  officers  about  the  king  advised  bis  lua- 
jeity  rathCf  lo  draff  off;  for,  iinne  our  foot  were 
loit,  it  would  be  too  tJiDuh  oddi  to  cxjiosc  the 
bone  to  the  fury  of  their  whole  army,  und  would 
but  be  Mcrificijif  bU  beat  troops,  without  any 
hopes  of  tut'CCM. 

The  kins',  thcugh  with  great  regret  at  ihs  Ioas 
of  his  foot,  yet  scdng  there  was  no  other  hope, 
took  this;  advice,  and  retreated  in  good  order  !d 
Hiirborough,  and  from  thence  to  Leicester. 
{Noit  25. ) 

This  Will  the  occadati  of  the  caeitiy  having  to 
groat  a  number  of  jjri&ODcrs;  for  thl^  horse  being 
thui  gone  oiT,  the  foot  hud  no  moons  to  tnake 
tbiiir  rotreut,  and  n'f<rG  obliged  to  yield  theni- 
aelvcs.  Ireton  aavt  made  the  captain  hi^  pri- 
soner, bill  giivc  him  his  liberty  for  the  kindne&a 
be  before  had  ^;ceiv4^d  from  him. 

CrotDwcl)  and  Rown^r,  with  all  the  enemy's 
hone,  followed  us  m  far  at  Leicester,  atid  kilted 
all  tliat  they  could  lay  hold  on.  The  k.tD|^,  ex- 
P^ctitig  the  enemy  would  couie  to  Leicester,  le- 
roovcd  to  Asbby  de  la  Zoucb,  whtn  we  hod 
lome  time  to  recollect  oui-sclvea. 

This  was  the  most  fatal  uction  of  the  whole 
war  {  not  so  mticli  for  the  loss  of  our  cuinon, 
aminuoiUon,  and  baggage,  of  which  the  caetny 
boofted  »o  niut;b,  bui  it  was  impos&ihle  for  the 
king  ever  to  riMfttfve  it :  the  foot,  the  be^t  thut 
ever  he  was  master  of,  eould  never  be  supplied  ; 
hii  army  in  ibc  west  waa  exposed  to  certBio  ruia, 
the  Dortb  overrun  with  the  Scots  ;  in  short,  the 
cose  grew  despcrjite,  and  the  kin^wiuonee  upon 
the  point  of  biddiiifj  us  all  disband,  and  shift  for 
ourselves. 

We  lost  in  this  fight  about  two  thousand  slain, 
and  the  parliament  near  as  many,  but  the  pri- 
soners were  a  gru Liter  number  ;  the  whole  body 
of  foot  being,  as  I  have  said,  dispersed,  there  were 
four  thousiind  tUc  hundred  prisoners,  besides  four 
hundred  officers,  t^-o  thottsand  horses,  twelve 
pieces  of  cannon,  fifty  barrels  of  powder,  all  the 
king's  bagguge,  coaches,  most  of  his  »orv[iuis,and 
his  secriitary,  with  his  ctibiaetof  letters,  of  cvhleh 
the  parliijiiient  nrnde  great  improveinejit,  and 
basely  enough  Ciiusod  hb  private  letters  between 
his  maje.4ty  iind  the  queen,  her  majesty's  It  tiers 
to  the  kmg,  and  other  secret  alTairs,  to  be 
printed. 

After  this  fatal  blow,  being  retreated,  a»  I 
have  fold,  to  A^ihby  da  la  Zouch,  in  Leicester- 
shire, the  king  ordered  us  to  divide  ;  his  majesty, 
with  a  body  of  hone,  about  three  thousand,  went 
to  Lichfield,  and  through  Cheshire  into  North 
Wales;  and  Sir  Mitrmuduke  Lonsdale,  with 
about  two  thousand  five  hundred,  went  to  Ncw- 
wark. 

The  king  remained  in  Wulci  for  several 
months  i  ond  thou^riv  the  length  of  (ho  war  bad 
almost  drained  that  coiiulry  of  men,   yet   the 


king  raised  a  great  many  men   there,  rcenail 

hU  horsa,  and  got  tugethcr  six  or  scvn  r|^ 
meats  of  foot,  whieb  seemed  to  look  like  the  k»- 
ginning  of  a  new  army. 

1  had  frequent  discourses  with  his  m(.i«it]r  b 
this  low  ebb  of  his  oflkirs,  and  he  uttnid  ^tm 
wi£b  be  had  not  exposed  his  army  st  NiHtf. 

I  took  the  freedom  once  to  moke  «  pnfpMia 
to  bb  majesty,  which,  if  it  had  tjoken  vAeei.  I 
verily  believe  would  have  given  a  new  turn u til 
affairs  ;  and  that  was,  at  once  to  tbghi  tU  tit 
garrisouB  iti  the  kiogdom,  ajid  give  {iritau  ttim 
to  all  the  soldiers  in  every  plaice  to  jolo  in  hobtt, 
itnd  meet  at  two  general  reade^voiu,  whWh  t 
would  have  appointed  to  be  at  Bristol  ud  si 
West  Chester. 

I  demonstrated  how  easily  oU  ttis  fioTCMB^ 
reach  these  two  places;  for  both  beliif  *tnv 
and  very  wealthy,  and  both  seo-ports,  be  vim!] 
have  a  free  communication  by  eea  with  Ire4iai 
and  with  bis  friends  abroad  ;  and  bavinf  Wita 
entirely  his  own,  he  might  yet  have  44  oj^peit^ 
nity  lo  make  good  terms  for  hiniiedf,  o;f  ew  hast 
anciiher  fair  Held  vdih  the  enemy. 

L'poa  a  caiculatioQ  of  hJs  troops  b  sncnt 
garrisons,  and  small  bodies  dispensed  obtiat.  1 
convinced  the  king,  by  his  own  acccMuUi.,  chat  b 
might  have  two  eompkte  ajnoies,  each  of  latM^ 
Ave  thousand  foot,  eight  ihouMod  hofWi  nAM 
Ibousand  dragoons;  that  Lord  Goring  and  Loit 
Hopton  might  ship  all  their  forces^  aai  ami  if 
sea  ill  two  tides,  OEd  be  wiib  him  inaifaMtf 
time  than,  the  enemy  could  follow. 

W^ith  two  sueJi  bodies  be  might  face  tbenoq; 
and  make  a   day  of  it ;  but  now  his  toeo  atn 
only  sacriflecd,  and  eaten  up  by  piece-meal  is  i 
party  war,  and  spent  their  lives  and  estates  la  dr 
him  no  service  :  that  if  the    pariiameot  (in^  , 
soued  the  towns  and  castles  he  should  quit.  ^ 
would  lesson  their  army,  and  iioc  dan:> : '  - ' - 
him  in  the  field;  and  if  ihey  did  noi,         ' 
them  open,  tbci^  it  would  be  no  loss  to  ii^i 
he  might  po&sess  them  as  often  as  he  fk.t-  l 

This  advice  I  pressed  with  such  afgun'il*  . 
that  the  k  ing  was  Once  going  to  di*patdi  «rlw 
for  the  doing  it  ;  but  to  be  irresolute  is  tMtd 
is  always  the  companion  of  a  dechaiaf  tutvtt- 
the  king  was  doubtful,  and  could  not  rcsoN' 
it  was  too  late. 

Ami  yet,  though  the  king's  forces  «ttv  »*  . 
low,  his  majesty  was  resolved  to  male  ««  ^ 
venture   more,  and  It  was  a  strange  dim;  kr,  j 
with  but  a  hnndful  of  men,  be  made  a  tlespd**  ■ 
march  almost  two  hundred  and  Gfly  CQii»  is  w 
middle  of  the  whole  kingdom,  composseil  ^  I 
with  annies  and  parties  innumeraLle,  in'rt*'  | 
the  heof t  of  bis  enemy's  country,   enlsttd  ** 
associated  counties^  where  do  army  h«Jt<<f  ?<* 
come  ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  their  vittorioijt  ifi^ 
facing  and  following  him,  aSarmed  even  l^aM 
itseir,  and  returned  safe  to  Ojiford. 

His  majesty  continued  In  Wales  fiW  1^ 
battle  at  Noseby  till  the  5th  or  6ih  of  Ai«* 
and  till  he  had  an  account  tVom  all  p^m  <A  tb* 
progress  of  his  enemies^,  and  the  p<Htun;  si  ^ 
own  affairs. 

Hei^  he   found  that  the  enemy   b<in{ 
pressed  in  Somcrsetsliire   by    Lord  Corin( 
Lord  lloplon's   forces,   whu  had   taken 
'  Water  und  diistressed  Taunton.  wblch  was  sM 
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1%e  iwifhiess  of  oar  march,  and  uncertitinty 

way  we  intended,  prcTenlcd  all  possible 

to  oppose  us,  and  we  met  with  no 

utT  able  to  moke  head  ag-oinst  us. 

Fram  Woburn  the  king  went  through  Back- 

gttsni  to  Oxford  ;    (ome  of  our  men  straying 

I  the  tfOaget  for  plunder,  wr?re  often  picked  up 

'  tlie  tnemj ;  but  in  ail  Ihb  long^  march  we  did 

loR  two  hundred  men,   got  an  incredible 

and    brought    lix   waggons   laden    with 

f,  besides  two  thousand  horses,  and  three 

1  bead  of  cattle,  into  Oxford. 

teford  his  mi^estv  moved  again  into 

beiririre,  havins  ten  about  fifteen  hun- 

Pbis  bom  at  Onwd,  to  scour  the  country 

rai»e  contributions,  which  they  did  as  for  as 

Sr  inumuu  Fairfax  was  returned  from  taking 
r,  and  was  saC  down  bcfnrc  Bristol, 
•hich  Prince  Rupert  commanded  with  a 
;  garrison  of  twenty-five  thousand  foot  and 
ktltoiisand  horse.  We  had  not  force  enough  to 
fttcmpt  anything  there ;  but  the  Scots,  who 
lay  before  Hereford,  were  afraid  of  ns,  having 
parted  with  all  their  horse  nnder  Lieut.. 
Lesly,  and  but  ill  stored  with  provi- 
and  if  we  came  on  their  backs,  trere  In 
^way  to  be  starved,  or  m.ide  to  buy  their 
'ans  at  the  price  of  their  blood, 
nbmajeaty  waa  sensible  of  this,  and  had  ma 
but  ten  reglinents  of  foot,  would  certainly 
!  fought  the  Scots;  but  we  hod  no  foot,  or 
r  as  Dot  worth  while  to  march  them.  How- 
the  king  marched  to  Worcester,  and  the 
Aoots  apprehending  they  should  be  blocked  up. 
iaimediately  raised  the  siege,  pretending  it  was 
to  go  to  help  tlieir  brethren  in  Scotland,  and 
4^^ray  they  marched  northwards. 

We  picked  np  some  of  their  stragglers,  but 
^liey  were  so  poor,  had  been  so  ill  paid,  and  so 
W«nu«ed  at  the  siege,  that  they  had  neither 
^aoney  nor  clothei  -,  and  the  poor  soldiers  fed 
Upon  apples  and  roots,  and  ate  the  very  green 
com  as  it  grew  in  the  fields,  which  reduced  them 
to  a  very  sorry  condition  of  health,  for  they  died 
le  people  infected  with  the  plague. 

Ft  wai  now  debated  whether  we  should  yet 
larch  for  Scotland,  but  two  things  prevented;  — 
1.  The  plague  was  broke  out  there,  and  roul- 
Itudes  died  of  it,  which  made  the  king  decline  it. 
9l  The  Marquis  of  Montrose  having  routed  a 
J  ^•vhole  brigade  of  Lesly's  best  horse,  and  carried 
"1  before  him,  wrote  to  his  majcgty  that  be  did 
;  now  want  assistance,  but  was  in  hopes  in  a 
days  to  send  a  body  of  foot  into  England,  to 
Us  miycity"s  succour. 
This  over-confidence  ofhiiwai  his  ruin;  Ibr, 
the  contrary,  had  he  earnestly  pressed  the 
to  have  roiirched.  and  fallen  in  with  his 
the  king  had  done  it,  and  brcn  absolutely 
of  Scotland  in  a  fortnight's  time ;  but 
was  too  confident,  and  defied  them  all. 
tfil  at  last  they  got  their  forces  together,  and 
'Letly  with  his  horse  out  of  England  worsted 
pirn  in  two  or  three  encounters,  and  then  never 
■*ft  him  till  they  drove  him  out  of  Scotland. 

While  his  majesty  stayed  at  Worcester  several 
^eisengers  came  to  him  from  Chester  for  relief. 
P'ing  exceedingly  straitened  by  the  forces  of  the 
«**>'liament ;  {q  order  to  which  the  king  marched. 


but  Shrewsbury  being  in  the  enemy*i  bands,  1m 
was  obliged  to  go  round  by  Ludlow,  wbera  be 
was  joined  by  aome  foot  oat  of  Wal«s. 

1  took  this  opportunity  to  usk  his  majesty's 
leave  to  go  by  Shrewsbury  to  my  father's ;  and 
taking  only  two  •ervaata,  1  left  the  army  two 
dny*  before  they  muTtlML 

This  was  the  most  anaoldier-like  action  that 
ever  I  was  gtrilty  of,  to  go  oat  of  the  army  to  pay 
a  visit  when  a  time  of  action  was  just  at  hand ; 
and  though  T  protest  I  had  not  the  least  intima- 
tion, no.  not  from  my  own  thoughts,  that  the 
army  would  engage,  at  least  before  ihey  came  to 
Chester,  before  which  1  intended  to  meet  them ; 
yet  it  looked  ao  ill,  so  like  an  excuse,  or  a  cow- 
ardliness or  disafTcction  to  the  cause  and  to  my 
master's  interest,  or  something  I  know  not  what, 
that  I  could  not  bear  to  think  of  it,  nor  never 
had  the  courage  to  see  the  king's  fooc  after  it 

From  Ludlow  the  king  roarelm^  to  reHev« 
Chester  :  Poyntz,  who  commanded  the  parlia> 
mcnt's  forces,  followed  the  king  with  design  to 
join  with  the  forces  before  Chester,  under  C«L 
Jones,  before  the  king  could  come  up. 

To  that  end  Poyntz  paiaed  through  Shrewfl< 
bury  the  day  that  the  king  marched  from  Lud> 
low  ;  yet  the  king's  forces  got  the  start  of  hiu, 
and  forced  him  to  engage. 

Had  the  king  engaged  him  but  three  honrt 
sooner,  and  consequently  further  offfrom  Chester, 
he  had  ruined  him  ;  for  Poyntz's  men,  not  able 
10  stand  the  shock  of  the  king's  horse,  gave 
ground,  and  would  in  half  an  hoar  more  have 
been  beaten  out  of  the  field ;  but  Colonel  Jones, 
with  a  strong  party  from  the  camp,  which  wai 
within  two  miles,  came  up  in  the  heat  of  the 
action,  fell  on  in  the  king's  rear  and  turned  the 
scale  of  the  day. 

Tlie  body  was,  after  an  obstinate  Ggbt,  da- 
featod,  and  a  great  many  gentlemen  of  quality 
killed  and  taken  prisoners ;  the  Ear)  of  Lich- 
field was  of  the  number  of  the  former,  and  sixty, 
levea  officers  of  the  latter,  with  a  tbousand 
•tbers. 

The  king  with  about  five  hundred  bont  got 
into  Chester,  and  from  thence  into  Wales,  wtil- 
ther  all  that  could  get  away  made  up  to  him  aa 
fast  as  they  could,  but  in  a  bad  condition. 

This  was  the  last  stroke  they  struck  ;  the  rest 
of  the  war  was  nothing  but  Inking  all  his  garri- 
sons from  him,  ono  by  one,  till  they  finished  the 
war  with  the  capturing  of  his  person ;  and  then, 
for  want  of  other  business,  fell  to  fighting  among 
themselves. 

I  was  quite  disconsolate  at  the  news  of  this 
last  action,  and  the  more  because  1  waa  not 
there ;  my  regiment  was  wholly  dispersed ;  my 
lieutenant-colonel,  a  gentleman  of  good  family, 
and  a  near  rolntion  to  my  mother,  was  prisoner ; 
my  major  and  three  captains  killed,  and  most  of 
the  rest  taken  prisoners. 

The  king,  hopeless  of  any  considerable  party 
in  Walci.  Urittol  being  surrendered.  Sent  for 
Prinofl  Rupert  and  Prince  Maurice,  who  cnmc 
to  him.  With  them,  and  Lord  Digby,  Sir  Mar- 
madukc  Langdale,  and  a  great  train  of  gentle- 
men, his  majesty  marched  to  Newark  agiiin,  left 
a  thousand  horse  with  Sir  William  Vaughan,  to 
attempt  the  relief  of  Chester ;  in  doing  which 
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of  the  conntiy ;  for  reallf  it  it  wta  not  trith  a 
resolution  both  to  punish  the  eaemy  and  enrich 
ourselves,  no  man  can  give  any  rationa]  aoootiot 
vrUy  this  desperate  journey  was  uadertaken. 

It  11  certain  the  Ncwarkers,  in  the  respfte 
thejr  g-ained  by  our  coming,  got  About  50,00(M. 
from  the  country  round  them,  in  com,  cattle, 
money,  und  other  plunder. 

From  hence  we  broke  into  Lincolnshire,  and 
the  king  lay  at  Belvoii  Castle,  and  from  thence 
to  Stamford.  The  swiflnesa  of  our  march  was 
a  terrible  Rurpri«e  to  the  enemy ;  for  our  van 
being  at  a  village  on  the  great  road  called  Stil. 
ton.  the  country  people  fled  into  the  isle  of  Ely, 
and  every  way,  as  if  all  were  lost.  Indeed  our 
dragoons  treated  the  countrj-  very  coarsely,  and 
all  our  men  in  general  made  themselves  rich. 

Between  Stilton  and  Huntin^on  we  hod  a 
imall  bnstle  with  some  of  the  nssociation  troops 
of  horse,  but  they  were  soon  poatcd,  and  fled  to 
Huntingdon,  where  they  gave  such  an  account  of 
OS  to  their  fellows,  that  they  did  not  think  fit  to 
stay  for  us,  but  left  their  foot  to  defend  them* 
selves  as  well  as  (hey  could. 

While  this  was  doing  in  the  van,  a  party  fron 
Burleigh  hoase.oear  SumJbrd.thc  seat  of  the  Eari 
of  Exeter,  pursued  four  troops  of  our  horse,  who, 
straggling  towards  Peterborough,  and  committing 
■ome  disorde.-s  there,  were  surprised  before  they 
could  get  into  a  posture  of  fighting  ;  and  encum- 
bered, as  I  suppose,  with  their  plunder,  they  were 
entirely  routed,  lost  most  of  their  homes,  and 
were  forced  to  come  away  on  foot  ;  but  finding 
themsrlves  in  this  condition,  they  got  into  a  body 
in  the  enclosures,  and  in  that  posture  turning 
dr;igoons,  they  lined  the  hedges,  and  fired  upoti 
the  enemy  with  their  carbines. 

This  way  of  fighting,  though  not  very  pleasant 
to  troopers,  pot  the  enemy's  horse  to  some  stand, 
and  cacourasred  our  men  to  venture  into  a  vil- 
lage where  the  enemy  had  secured  forty  of  their 
horse  ;  and  boldly  charging  the  guard,  they  beat 
them  off  and  recovered  those  horses;  the  rest 
made  their  retreat  good  to  Wnndsford  bridge  ; 
but  we  lost  near  a  hundred  horses,  and  twelve  of 
our  men  token  prisoners. 

Tile  next  day  the  king  took  Huntingdon ;  the 
foot  which  were  left  in  the  town,  as  I  observed 
by  their  horse,  had  posted  themselves  at  the  foot 
of  the  bridge,  and  fortified  the  pass  witn  such 
things  OB  the  baste  and  shortness  of  the  time 
would  allow,  and  in  this  posture  they  seemed  re- 
solute  to  defend  themselves. 

I  confess,  had  they  in  time  planted  a  good 
force  here,  they  might  have  put  a  full  stop  to  our 
little  army  ;  for  the  river  is  largo  and  deep,  the 
country  on  the  left  marshy,  full  of  drains  and 
ditches,  and  unfit  for  horse,  and  we  must  have 
either  turned  back,  or  took  the  right  hand  into 
Bedfordshire ;  but  there  not  being  above  four 
hundred  foot,  and  they  forsaken  of  their  horse, 
thr  resistance  they  made  was  to  no  other  pur- 
pose  than  to  give  us  occasion  to  knock  them  on 
the  head,  and  plunder  the  town. 

However,  they  defended  the  bridge,  as  I  hare 
said,  and  opposed  our  passage.  I  was  this  day 
in  the  von,  and  our  forlorn  hope  haWng  entered 
Huniiogdon  without  any  great  resistance  till 
they  came  to  the  bridge,  fliViding  it  burricaded, 
they  sent  me  word.    I  cauKd  the  troops  to  hidt, 


and  rode  up  to  the  forlom  to  vu 
nnnce  of  the  enemy,  and  fo«ad. 
they  had  put  thomsoivef  in,  tbiit 
to  sell  us  the  passage  «s  dear  as 

I  sent  to  the  king  for  some  dr«| 
him  an  account  of  what  I  observM 
and  that  I  judged  them  to  be  a  I 
for  1  could  not  parUcalarly  ccc  tJiJ^ 

Accordingly  the  kio^  ordeiftd 
dragoons  to  attack  the  bridge, 
major  ;  the  enemy  had  two  hundn 
placed  on  the  bridge,  their  barn 
far  a  breast>work  on  the  front,  and 
on  the  bridge  served  to  secuni  th( 
bodies  of  tlMir  foot  were  placed  oi 
banks  of  the  river,  and  a  JtaiUH 
highway  on  the  rear. 

The  numl>er  of  their  men  coold 
better  ordered,  and  they  wanted  ■ 
swerable  to  tbc  conduct  of  tba 
were  commanded    by   one 
olfirer,  who  stood  in  the  front  of 
bridge,  with  a  pike  in  his  haad. 

Before  we  began  to  fall  on,  tha 
to  view  the  river,  to  see  if  it  srai 
able,  or  any  boat  to  be  had  t  bat 
not  fordabic,  and  the  boata  al  i 
other  side,  the  attack 
dragoons  fell  on  with  ex 

The  foot  defended  tbaniaal^ 
beat  off  our  dragoons  twice ;  aad 
was   killed   upon  the  spot,  and, 
lieutenant,  yet  thar  officers 
fresh  men,  they  would 
all  off.  had  not  a  vealurotta 
dragoons,  thrown  himself 
over,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a 
bullets,  cut  the  rope  whidi 
torn  boat,  and  brought  her 

With  the  help  of  this  boat  I 
troopers  6nt,  and  then  their 
this  party  fell  in  with  one  of 
foot  that  were  poMed  oo 
routed  there,  and,  after  theai, 
stood  in  the  road,  I  made  up  to 
they  stood  their  ground,  and 
runaways  of  both  the  other 
with  their  pikes,  and 
but   by  this  time  the  kiac  L 
hundred  men  more,  and  tbey 
the  foot  retreated. 

Those  on  the  bridg«,  fiodiof 
having  no  supplies  sent  them,  ' 
and  the  dragoons  ni  " 
were  kilted  ;  about  one 
enemy  were  killed,  of  wfaich 
the  bridge ;  the  roat  ran  away. 

The  town  sufTerod  for  it ; 
little  of  ttn]rthing  they  tm 
halted,  and  raised  oootril 
the  couDtry,  and  of  the  open 
them  from  plunder. 

Twice  we  foced  the  tova 
severalof  our  officers adviaed 
it ;  but  having  no  foot,  aad 
two  hnndrml  dra^roons,  wiser 
from  it ;  and  leaving  Coal 
msrched  to  Wobom,  ia 
parries  ralaod  atooty  all  «i«r 
into  HertfoidiUn^  SKtlna  five 


OF  A  CAVALIER. 


The  iwiltneai  of  onr  march,  snd  uncertainty 
llefc  way  we  intended,  prcTented  all  possible 
kparation  to  oppose  us,  and  we  met  with  no 
nj  able  to  make  head  a^nst  us. 
From  Wobum  the  king  went  through  Bock- 
to  Oxford  ;  some  of  our  men  stra]rgiing 
Tillage!  for  plunder,  were  often  picked  up 
•  enemy ;  but  in  all  this  long  march  we  did 
two  hundred  men,  got  an  Incredible 
md  brrraght  nx  waggons  laden  with 
f,  beaidet  two  thousand  horses,  and  three 

i  head  of  cattle,  into  Oxford. 
Dm  Oxford  his  majesty  moved  again  into 
tenhire,  having  left  about  fifteen  hun- 
td  of  his  horw  at  Oxford,  to  scour  the  country 
1  raise  contribntioas,  which  they  did  as  far  as 
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somas  Fairfax  wa^  returned  from  taking 
Idgewster,  and  was  saf  down  before  Bristol, 
which    Prince    Rupert   commanded   with   a 

a  garrison  of  twenty.fire  thousand  foot  and 
and  hone.  We  had  not  force  enough  to 
impt  anything  there ;  but  the  Scots,  who 
Ihfjr  before  Hereford,  were  afraid  of  us,  having 
■t*  perted  with  all  their  horse  under  Lieut.- 
oeru  Lesly,  and  but  ill  stored  with  provi- 
M ;  and  if  we  came  on  their  backs,  were  in 
lUr  way  to  be  starved,  or  made  to  buy  their 
irlsioRs  at  the  price  o(  their  blood. 
(&•  majesty  wbj  sensible  of  this,  and  bad  we 
1  but  ten  regiments  of  foot,  would  certainly 
re  fought  the  Scots  ;  but  we  had  no  foot,  or 
bw  AS  not  worth  while  to  march  them.  How. 
!r,  the  king  marched  to  Worcester,  and  the 
gte  apprehending  they  should  be  blocked  up, 
mediately  raised  the  siege,  pretending  it  was 
g<o  to  help  their  brethren    in  Scotland,  and 

»'  Ihey  nurched  northwards, 
e  picked  up  some  of  their  stragglers,  but 
If  were  n  poor,  had  been  so  ill  paid,  and  so 
^■tied  at  the  siege,  that  they  had  neither 
■ey  nor  clothes ;  and  the  poor  soldiers  fed 
BO  apples  and  roots,  and  ate  the  very  green 
■n  u  It  grew  in  the  fields,  which  reduced  them 

•  »ery  sorry  condition  of  health,  for  they  died 
B  people  infected  with  the  plague. 

It  was  now  debated  whether  we  should  yet 
rch  for  Scotland,  but  two  things  prevented  :  — 
|.   The  plasroc  was  broke  out  there,  and  mul- 

Edea  died  of  it.  which  made  the  king  decline  it. 
.  The  Marquis  of  Montrose  having  routed  a 
©le  briirade  of  Lesly's  best  horse,  and  carried 
before  him,  wrote  to  his  majesty  that  he  did 
I  now  wont  assistance,  but  was  in  hopes  in  a 

*  daprs  to  send  a  body  of  foot  into  England,  to 
""jesty's  succour. 

over-confidence  of  his  was  his  ruin ;  for, 

contrnrj',  had  he  earnestly  pressed  the 

rto  have   m^irched,   and  fallen  in  with  h(s 

the  king  hod  done  it,  and  been  absolutely 

of  Scotland  in    a  fortnight's  time :  but 

was  too  confident,  and  defied  Ihem  oil. 

U*t  they  got  their  forces  together,  and 

with  his    horse  out  of  England  worsted 

two  or  three  encounter*,  .ind  then  never 

till  they  drove  him  oat  of  Scoiland. 

ale  his  majesty  stayed  at  Worcester  several 

came  to  him  from  Chester  for  relief, 

I  exceedingly  straitened  by  the  forces  of  the 

ent ;  in  order  to  which  the  king  marched, 


but  Shrewsbsry  teing  in  the  enemy^  bandi,  be 
was  obliged  to  go  round  by  Ludlow,  where  he 
was  joined  by  ■DOW  Ibot  oat  of  Wales. 

I  took  this  efiportunity  to  ask  his  majesty^ 
leave  to  go  by  Shrewsbury  to  my  father's;  akd 
taking  only  two  servants,  I  left  the  army  two 
days  before  they  marched. 

This  was  the  most  unsoldier-like  action  that 
ever  I  was  guilty  of,  to  go  out  of  the  anny  to  pay 
a  visit  when  a  time  of  action  was  just  at  hand ; 
and  though  1  protest  [  had  not  the  leHt  intima- 
tion, no,  not  from  ray  own  thouflrti;  thM  the 
army  would  engoge.  at  least  before  thsf  cane  to 
Chester,  before  which  I  intended  to  meet  them; 
yet  it  looked  to  ill,  so  like  an  excuse,  or  a  cow- 
ardlinen  or  diseflection  to  the  cause  and  to  my 
master's  Interett,  or  aomething  I  know  not  what, 
that  I  could  not  bear  to  think  of  it,  nor  never 
had  the  courage  to  see  the  king's  face  after  it. 

Prom  Ludlow  the  king  morchai  to  relieve 
Chester:  Poyntz,  who  commanded  the  parlia- 
ment's forces,  followed  the  king  with  design  to 
join  with  the  forces  before  Chester,  under  CtA. 
Jones,  before  the  king  could  come  up. 

To  that  end  Poyntz  passed  through  Shrews- 
bury  the  day  that  the  king  marched  from  Lud> 
tow  ;  yet  the  king's  forces  got  the  start  of  him, 
and  forced  him  to  engage. 

Ilad  the  king  engaged  him  bat  three  hour* 
sooner,  and  consequently  further  offfWim  Chester, 
he  had  ruined  him;  for  Poyntt's  men,  not  able 
to  staxid  the  shock  of  the  king's  horse,  gave 
eround,  and  would  in  half  an  hour  more  have 
been  beaten  out  of  the  field;  but  Colonel  Jones, 
with  a  strong  party  from  the  camp,  which  wat 
within  two  miles,  came  up  in  the  heat  of  the 
action,  fell  on  in  the  king's  rear  and  turned  the 
scale  of  the  day. 

The  body  wac,  after  on  obstinate  fight,  de- 
feated, and  e  great  many  gentlemen  of  quality 
killed  umI  taken  prisoner) ;  the  Earl  of  Lich- 
fleld  waa  of  the  number  of  the  former,  and  sitty- 
teveo  offloers  of  the  latter,  with  a  thousand 
others. 

The  king  with  about  five  hundred  borae  got 
into  Chester,  and  from  thence  into  Wales,  wh]> 
ther  oil  that  could  get  away  made  up  to  him  at 
fast  OS  they  could,  but  in  a  bad  condition. 

This  was  the  last  stroke  thev  struck  ;  the  real 
of  the  war  was  nothing  bnt  taking  all  hia  garri. 
sons  from  him.  OM  bf  «n6,  till  they  taiihed  the 
war  with  the  captortiif  of  hie  penoa  t  aad  then, 
for  want  of  other  business,  fell  to  fighting aaoflg 
themselvet. 

I  wna  quite  disconsolate  at  the  ne<ir«  of  tbfa 
laat  aetioa,  and  the  more  became  I  wea  not 
there ;  my  regiment  wot  wholly  dispersed ;  my 
licutenant-oolonel,  a  gentleman  of  good  faorily, 
and  a  near  relation  to  my  mother,  wai  prisoner ; 
my  major  and  three  captains  killed,  and  otoet  fi 
the  rest  taken  prisoners. 

The  king,  hopeles*  of  any  coniidenible  party 
in  Wales.  Bristol  being  surrendered.  Knt  for 
Prlnea  Rupert  and  Prince  Maurice,  who  came 
to  him.  With  them,  and  Lord  Digby,  Sir  Mar- 
madukc  Ldngdale,  and  a  great  train  of  gentle- 
men, his  majesty  marched  to  Newark  again,  left 
a  thouRnnd  horse  with  Sir  WilHani  Vaughan,  to 
.ittcmpt   the  relief  of  Chester;  in  doing  which 
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be  was  routed  the  second  time  bjr  Jonea  and  bis 
tnen.  and  entirely  disperaed. 

The  chicr  &trcn{(th  Ihc  king  had  id  these  parts 
was  &t  Newark,  and  the  parliament  were  very 
earnest  witli  the  Scots  to  march  southward,  and 
lay  siege  to  Newark  ;  and  while  the  parlianient 
pressed  them  to  it,  they  sat  still,  and  delayed  it, 
several  heats  began,  and  some  ill  blood  between 
them,  whkb  aherwards  broke  out  into  open 
war 

The  English  reproached  the  Scots  with  pre- 
tending to  help  them,  and  really  hindcrinf;  their 
affairs.  The  Scot*  returned,  that  they  came  to 
fight  fer  them,  and  were  left  to  be  starved,  and 
could  neither  get  money  nor  clothcs,^ 

At  last  they  came  to  this  :  the  Scots  will  go 
t^  the  siege  if  the  parliament  would  send  them 
money,  but  not  before.  However,  ns  people aoouer 
agree  in  doing  ill  than  in  doing  well,  they  came 
to  terms,  ooiLtbe  Scots  cnmc  with  their  whole 
army  to  the  siege  ol  Newark. 

The  king,  foreseeing  the  siege,  called  his  friends 
about  him,  told  Ihera  he  saw  the  circumstances 
were  such,  that  they  could  help  faim  but  tittle, 
nor  be  protect  them,  and  advised  them  to  se- 
parate. 

Lord  Digby,  with  Sir  Alarmadukc  Langdale 
and  a  strong  body  of  horse,  attempted  to  get 
into  Scotland,  to  join  Montrose,  who  was  still  in 
the  IlighlandJs  though  reduced  to  a  low  ebb ; 
but  these  gentlemen  were  falleti  upon  on  every 
aide  and  routed,  and  at  lost  buing  totally  broken 
and  dispersed,  ihcy  flew  to  the  Earl  or  Derby's 
protection  \d  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Prince  Rupert,  Prince  Maurice,  Colonel  Ger- 
rard,  and  above  four  hundred  gentlemen,  all 
oflBcers  of  horse,  laid  tlieir  commissions  down,  | 
and  seizing  upon  Wooton  House  for  a  retreat, 
made  proposals  to  the  parllatnent  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  upon  their  parole  not  to  return  again 
in  arms  against  the  parliaxDCot,  which  was  ac- 
cepted, though  afterwards  the  princes  de- 
clined i(. 

I  sent  my  man  post  to  the  princes  to  be 
Included  in  this  treaty,  and  for  leave  for  all  that 
would  accept  of  like  cnndilions  ;  but  they  had 
given  in  the  list  of  their  names  and  could  not 
alter  it. 

Thit  was  a  sad  lime ;  the  poor  remains  of  (he 
king's  fortunes  went  everywhere  to  wreck ; 
every  garrison  of  the  enemy  was  full  of  the 
cavaJier  prisoners,  and  every  garrison  the  king 
had  was  beset  with  enemies  either  blocked  up 
or  besieged. 

Goring  and  Lord  Hopton  were  the  only  re- 
mains of  the  king's  forces  which  kept  in  a  body, 
and  Kairfax  was  pushing  them  with  all  imagina- 
ble vigour,  with  his  whole  army  about  Exeter, 
Aod  other  parts  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall. 

In  thb  (MMidition  the  king  left  Newark  in  the 
night  and  got  to  Oxford. 

She  king  had  in  Oxford  eight  thousand  men, 
and  from  the  towns  of  Banbury,  Farringdon, 
Dennhigton  Ca&llc,  and  such  places,  there  might 
have  been  brought  together  in  twenty -four 
hourt  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  men.  with 
which,  if  he  had  then  resolved  to  have  quitted 
the  place,  and  collected  the  forces  in  Worcester, 
Hereford.  Lichfield,  Ashby  do  la  Zouch.  and  all 
the  imall  castles  und  garrisons  hv  bad  therc- 
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abouts,  he  might  have  had  nearly  fort;  Us 
men,  might  have  beaten  the  Scots  fronX 
Colonel  Jones  from  Chester,  and  all  btfcr 
fax,  who  was  in  the  west,  could  be  able  It 
to  their  relief,  and  this  his  majeity'a  Mi 
North  Wales  had  concerted ;  and  in  onii 
Sir  Jacob  Ashby  gathered  what  forces  hi 
in  our  parts,  and  attempted  to  jointbt] 
Oxford,  and  to  have  proposed  it  tokii 
Sir  Jacob  was  entirely  routed  at  StoiM 
Wold,  and  taken  priiioner,  and  of  ihiM 
»nnd  men  not  above  sin  hundred  case 
ford. 

Ail  the  king's  garrisons  dropt  one  b 
Hereford,  which  had  stood  out  against  th 
army  of  the  Scots,  was  surprised  by  six  i 
a  lieutenant,  dressed  up  as  cxtuntry  Ul 
and  a  constable  pressed  to  work,  who  ■ 
guards  in  pieces  and  let  in  «  party 
enemy. 

Oil  :.trr  was  reduced  by 
attempts  the  king  made  to 
frustrated. 

Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  routed  Lord  Ih 
Torrington,  and  drove  htm  to  such  a^ 
that  he  was  forced  up  into  the  fu         ~ 
Cornwall.      Lord  Hopton  had  a 
horse  with  him  of  nine  brigade*, 
Fairfax  a  great  army. 

Heartless  and  tired  out  with  eoBtk 
news  and  ill  success.  I  had  frcqiUBt  • 
with  some  gentlemen  who  bad  «sc«Dodt 
rout  of  Sir  William  Vaughan,  um  wt 
upon  a  meeting  at  Worcester  of  all  the 
wo  could  get,  to  see  if  we  could  raise  a  I 
to  do  any  service;  or,  if  not,  to  oonaidl 
was  to  be  done. 

At  this  meeting  we  had  almost  H 
optnioni  a&  people ;  our  streDgth  ^ipM 
weak  to  make  any  attempt ;  the  game  i 
far  gone  in  our  parts  to  be  retrieved; 
could  moke  up  did  not  amount  to 
hundred  horse. 

It  wns  unanimously  agreed  not 
parliament  as  long  as  our  royal 
give  up  the  cause  ;  but  in  all  places  sad 
possible  methods,  to  do  him  all  the  sun 
could. 

Some  proposed  one  thing,  aome 
last  we  proposed  getting  vetiiela  t«^ 
the  Isle  of  Man  to  the  Earl  of  ~" 
Marmadukc   Langdale,  Lord 
had  done. 

I  did  not  loresee  any  service  it 
the  kirk's  affairs  J  but  I  started  a  propel 
marchiii^  to  Pembroke  in  a  body,  «t 
there  seize  upon  all  the  vessels  wc  oM 
embarking  ourselves,  horaea,  and  wfait ' 
could  get,  crusi  tlie  SeTcm  mo,  aai 
Cornwall,  to  the  ii«a{^t«T'^f  of  Mdm  I 
who  was  iu  the  army  of  Lord  Ho|>ta«,« 
only  there  seemed  to  be  any  rimflr* 
chance  for  the  remaining  part  of  our  oM 

This  proposal  was  not  without  its  £1 
OS  how  to  get  to  the  sea- side,  aCK^  whi 
what  assurance  of  shipping. 
Major-general  Langhom.  h; 
and  it  would  be  next  to  im 

We  could  never  carry  our 
wholo  assembly ;  but,  however^ 
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I  of  atreioived  to  attempt  it,  and  the  mocting 
broke   up  without   coming  to  any  con- 
s,  we  had  a  private  meeting  among  our- 
to  effect  it. 

•  Wedupatehed  private  mpsiengen  to  Swansea 
Id  Pembroke,  and  other  places ;  but  they  all 
■BOUrai^  ui  from  the  attempt  that  way,  ud- 
Itod  us  to  f^  higher  towards  North  Walc.% 
lere  the  king'«  interest  had  more  friendt,  and 
«  parliament  had  no  forces. 
Upon  this  we  met,  and  reiolved,  and  having 
nt  several  messengeri  that  way,  one  of  our 
an  provided  us  two  small  vessels  in  .1  little 
Kk  near  Harleigh  Caitle,  in  Merionethshire. 
«  marched  away  with  what  expedition  we 
uld,  and  embarked  in  the  two  rcssels  ac- 
rdingly 

It  was  the  worst  voyage  sure  that  ever  men 
■t :  for  first,  we  had  no  manner  of  accom- 
idation  for  so  many  people,  hay  for  our  horses 
>  could  not  get  any,  or  very  little,  but  good 
tn  of  oats,  which  served  us  for  our  own  bread 
well  as  provender  for  the  horses. 
In  this  condition  wc  put  off  to  sea,  and  had  a 
r  wind  all  the  first  night,  but  early  in  the 
Mning  a  sudden  storm  drove  us  within  two  or 
^e«  leagues  of  Ireland. 

Lender  this  misfortune,  lea-sick.  onr  horses 
Jiog  about  upon  one  anrtl.-.-r,  and  ourselves 
3«d  for  want  of  room,  no  cabins  nor  beds, 
ry  cold  weather,  and  very  mdiflerBnt  diet,  we 
shed  ourselves  ashore  again  a  thousand  times ; 
d  yet  wc  were  not  willing  to  go  ashore  ta 
aland,  if  we  could  help  it ;  for  the  rebels  having 
kscfsioD  of  every  place,  that  was  just  having 
r  throats  cut  at  once. 

Having  rolled  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind* 
day,  the  storm  ceasing  in  the  evening,  wc 
1  fair  weather  again,  bat  wind  enough  ;  in  two 
ft  and  a  night  we  came  upK)n  the  coast  of 
mwall,  and,  to  our  no  small  comfort,  landed 
h  next  diiy  at  St.  Ives  in  the  county  of 
bnwall. 

Ke  rested  ourselves  here,  and  sent  an  express 
Brd  Hopton,  who  was  then  in  Devonshire, 
Br  arrival,  and  desired  him  to  assign  us 
■rtera,  and  send  us  his  further  orders,  His 
dihip  expressed  a  very  great  satisfaction  at 
i>  arrival,  and  left  it  to  our  own  conduct  to 

6111111  as  we  saw  convenient, 
e  were  marching  to  join  him  when  news 
rac  that  Fairfiuc  had  ^ven  him  an  entire  defeat 
Torrington.  This  was  but  the  old  story  over 
|tt>  i  we  had  been  used  to  ill  news  a  ^reut 
Uv,  and  it  was  the  less  surprise  to  us. 
Upon  this  news  wc  halted  at  Bodmin  till  we 
Mud  hear  further ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
I  law  a  confirmation  of  the  news  before  our 
■a,  for  Lord  Hopton,  with  the  remainder  of  his 
•w,  which  he  had  brought  off  at  Torrington  in 
Ver>'  shattered  condition,  retreated  to  Launces- 
A,  (he  tirit  (own  in  Cornwall,  bud  lieuring  that 
airfu  pur&ued  him.  came  on  to  Uodmin. 
Hither  he  summoned  all  the  troops  which  he 
Id  leA,  which  nhen  ho  had  got  together,  were  a 
le  body  indeed  of  live  thousand  horse,  but  few 
■t  bnt  wlial  were  at  Peiidcnuis,  Barnstaple,  and 
her  garrLson^ ;  these  were  commanded  by  Lord 
gfKon,  lx)rd  Goring  ha<i  token  shipping  for 
nuce,  to  get  relief,  a  few  days  before. 


Here  a  grand  councfl  of  war  was  called,  and 
several  (hiags  were  proposed,  but  as  it  always  IB 
in  distress,  people  are  most  irreiiolute,  so  it  wav 
here  ;  some  were  for  breaking  ttirough  by  force, 
our  number  being  ."superior  to  the  enemy's  h«r«o. 

To  fight  them  with  their  foot  would  bo  desifRT- 
ation  and  ridiculous,  and  to  retreut  would  but  ha 
to  coop  up  ourselves  in  a  norrow  place,  where  jit 
last  we  must  be  forced  to  fight  upon  disadvan- 
tage, or  yield  at  mercy.  Others  opposed  this  as 
a  desperate  action,  and  without  probability  of 
success,  and  all  were  of  difl'erent  opinions. 

I  confess,  when  1  saw  how  things  were,  I  was 
satisfied  the  game  was  lost,  and  i  was  for  the 
opinion  of  breaking  through  and  doing  it  now, 
while  the  country  was  open  and  large,  and  nut 
being  forced  10  it  when  it  must  be  with  more  dis- 
advantage ;  but  nothing  was  resolved  on,  and  so 
wc  retreated  before  the  enemy.  Some  small 
skirmishes  there  happened  near  Bodmin,  but  none 
that  were  verj'  considerable. 

It  was  the  Ist  of  March  when  we  quitted  Bod- 
min,  and  quortered  at  large  at  Colunib,  St  Denis, 
and  Truro,  and  the  enemy  took  his  quarters  nt 
Bodmin,  posting  his  horse  at  the  passes  from  I'ad- 
stow  on  the  north,  to  Warbridge,  Lestwithiel,  oad 
Foy.spteadingsofrom  sea  to  sea,  that  now  break- 
ing through  was  impossible.  There  was  no  more 
room  for  counsel,  for  unless  we  had  ships  to  carry 
us  off,  wo  had  nothing  to  do  but  when  we  wero 
foUen  upon,  to  defend  ourselves,  and  sell  victory 
as  dear  as  we  could  to  the  enemy. 

Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  seeing  the  distress 
wc  were  in,  and  loath  to  fall  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  shipped  himself  on  board  some  vessels  at 
Falmouth,  with  about  four  hundred  lord»  and 
gentlemen  ;  and  as  I  had  no  command  here  to 
oblige  my  attendance,  I  was  once  going  to  make 
one,  but  my  comrades,  whom  I  had  been  the 
principal  occasion  of  bringing  hither,  began  to 
take  it  ill  thot  I  would  Ic-avo  them,  and  so  I  re- 
solved we  would  take  our  fate  together. 

While  thus  we  had  nothing  before  us  but  a  sol- 
dier's death,  a  (iiir  field,  and  a  &trons  enemy,  and 
people  began  to  look  one  upon  another :  the 
tolmers  asked  how  their  officers  looked,  and  the 
ofllcers  asked  how  their  soldiers  looked,  and  every 
dav  we  expected  to  be  our  last,  when  unexpect- 
edly General  Lord  Fairfax  sent  a  trumpet  tn 
Truro  to  Lord  Hopton  with  a  very  humane  and 
polite  ofler. 

That  since  Lord  Hopton,  onr  general,  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  his  present  condition,  and  that 
the  place  he  was  in  could  not  afford  him  sub- 
sistcnc«  or  defence,  and  especially,  considering 
that  the  state  of  our  afiiurs  were  such,  thot  If  wc 
should  escape  from  thence,  we  could  not  remove 
to  our  advantage,  he  had  thought  good  to  let  u* 
know,  that  if  wc  would  deliver  up  our  horses  and 
amts,  he  would,  for  avoiding  the  effusion  of  Chris- 
tian blood,  or  the  putting  any  unsoldierly  extre- 
mities upon  us,  sllow  such  honourable  and  safe 
conditions  as  were  rather  hotter  than  our  present 
(■ircumstances  could  demand,  and  such  as  should 
discharge  him  to  all  the  world  as  s  gentleman,  a 
soldier,  and  a  Christian. 

After  this  followed  the  conditions  ht  would  give 
us,  which  were, 

1st,  That  all  the  soldiery,  as  well  EngHsh  as 
foreignert,  should  have  liberty  to  go  beyond  the 
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9rd,  That  ill  the  troopen  sboald  receive,  oa 
tho  delWerj  of  tfaev  bonea,  twenty  ihaiingi  • 
man  to  cany  them  taooM,  and  the  gmmal'u  pat* 
and  reoommendatiDQ  to  any  gentlenMn  who  d^ 
sired  to  go  to  the  pariiament  to  aettle  tiw  eompo- 
sition  for  their  estateiL 

Lastly,  a  very  hoaoaraUe  mention  of  the  gene- 
ral, and  offer  of  thefr  mediation  to  the  parKameBt, 
to  treat  him  as  a  man  of  bonoor,  and  one  who  has 
hecn  tender  of  the  country,  and  bdiaved  himself 
with  all  the  moderation  and  candour  that  could 
be  expected  from  an  enemy. 

Upon  the  unexpected  reoeipt  of  this  message 
a  councfl  of  war  was  called,  and  the  letter  read ; 
no  man  offered  to  speak  a  word,  the  general 
moved  it,  bat  every  one  was  loath  to  begin. 

At  lost  an  old  colonel  started  np,  and  asked 
the  general  what  he  thought  might  occasion  the 
writing  this  letter?  The  general  tdd  Wm  he 
could  not  tell ;  but  one  thing  he  was  sure  of;  viz. 
that  it  was  not  ibr  any  want  of  force  in  their  army 
to  oblige  ns  to  other  terms.  Then  a  doubt  was 
started,  whether  the  khig  and  parliament  were 
not  in  any  treaty,  which  this  agrecaoent  might 
be  prejudicial  to. 

This  occasioned  a  letter  to  my  Lord  Falr&x. 
wherein  our  general  returning  the  civilities,  and 
neither  accepting  norrefhdng  his  proposal,  put  it 
upon  his  honour,  whether  there  was  not  some 
agreement  or  concession  between  hisn^jestyand 
the  parliament,  in  order  to  a  general  peace,  which 
this  treaty  might  be  pr^udicial  to,  or  thereby  be 
prejudicial  to  us. 

Lord  Fairfcx  ingenooualy  declared,  "  He  hod 
heard  the  king  had  made  some  concessions,  and 
he  heartily  wished  he  would  make  suob  as  would 
settle  the  kkigdom  in  peace,  that  Englishmen 
might  not  wound  and  destroy  one  another ;  but 
that  he  declared  he  knew  of  no  treaty  commenced, 
nor  anything  past  whidi  eoold  give  ns  the  least 
shadow  of  hope  for  any  advantage  ia  not  accept- 


out  of  it. 

In  short,  and  I  cannot  do  him  gi 
than  saying  he  exceediogly  came 
racter  of  my  foreign  here,  Qastai 
and,  in  my  account,  ia.  Of  aft  tfe 
Europe,  the  fitter  to  ba  raekaMi 
place  of  honour  to  hiai. 

I  had  particular  oceasfoB  to  lee 
temper  in  all  this  action,  being  tm 
tagea  given  by  our  general,  Lo^  H 
performance  of  the  eondiUtoa,  in  i 
stance  Lord  Fairfox  did  me  sevei 
honour  to  send  to  me  to  dbe  with  1 
exceedingly  pleased  to  discourse  a 
the  passages  of  the  wan  in  Gen 
bad  served  in  f  he  haviiq;  beea  at  \ 
in  the  Low  Coontries,  in  the  sen 
Maurice. 

Here  I  cannot  help  also  obaerv 
time  my  civilities  extended  to  comi 
his  own  actions,  and  especially  to  c 
to  Gustavus  Adolphus,  he  would 
woman,  and  be  uneasy,  decBnEog  I 
and  in  this  be  was  stfll  more  Dka  hi 

Let  no  man  somnle  my  haBoaial 
this  noble  enemy,  since  no  onn  o 
of  fovouring  the  cause  he  embaik 
served  as  heartily  against  as  aa] 
army ;  but  I  cannot  conceal  eatm 
for  its  being  placed  in  any  enemy. 

This  waa  the  end  of  our  Bakiag 
we  were  all  under  parole  never 
against  the  parliament ;  and  thongi 
keep  their  word,  yet  I  think  a  a 
ought  to  bo  the  moet  sacred  hi  sai 
a  soldier  may  be  the  earner  tnala 
upon  his  honour. 

For  my  part  I  went  hoaa  ftd 
since  I  could  do  my  nmi  mnater 
vice,  that  I  had  come  en  no  wona 

The  enemy  Koinr  new  on  the  J 


^^■flbv^  •  treitjr  with  the  king  upon,  aod  the  periib. 
^B^^Ment  relbsed  it. 

*  The  porliAinent.  upon  all  proposal!  of  peace, 

amad  formerly  invited  the  king  to  come  and  throw 
^^imeelf  upon  the  boaour,  fidelity,  aad  affcctioB  of 
Sale  parllaraenL 

And  now  the  king  from  Oxford  offcriag  tooome 

to  London,  on  toe  protection  of  the  pvliuoeat 

the  •Afety  of  his  person,  they  refused  him,  uti 

Scot!  dinercd  from  them  in  it,  and  were  for  a 

^»«nonel  treaty. 

Thlt,  in  our  opinion,  was  the  reason  which 
imptcd  the  king  to  throw  himielf  upon  the 
delitj  of  the  ScolSi  who  really  by  their  infidelity 
A'ked  been  the  ruin  of  all  his  efTairi,  and  nova,  by 
*-^ieir  pcrfidioua  breach  of  honour  and  taith  with 
K^lm,  were  virtoally  and  mediately  the  ruin  of  his 
X^^non. 

The  iSoots  were,  oa  well  as  all  the  notion,  sur. 

X^riscd  at  the  king  coming  among  thtm ;  and  the 

yfcirliamcnt  sent  on  order  to  General  Leven  to 

^Mweure  the  king  iu  Warwick  Castle  ;  but  oid  Le- 

"^^•CD  was  not  in  such  baste  to  part  with  w  rich  a 

K^^fac  i  for   OS  soon  as  the  kin);  came   into  the 

^eScotch  army,  the  general  prevailed  upon  his  ma. 

:y  to  (im  an  order  to  Colonel  Bolleeia.   the 

mor  M  Newark,  to  surrender  it,  which  being 

e.  the  Soots  departed  booiewardt  with  the 

In  the  camp  with  them ;  and  marching  on,  a 

K^«usc  was  ordered  to  be  provided  for  the  king  at 

^^Jewcaille. 

And  now  the  parliament  saw  their  error  in  re> 

"^      L.ing  his  roigesty  &  personal  treaty,  which,  if 

'  y  nad  accepted  (their  anny  was  not  yet  taugU 

—  -  .c  way  of  hufRng  their  roasters),  the  kingdom 

^Xkight  have  been  settled  in  peace. 

Before,  it  was,  by  an  order  of  parliament,  let 
^Vie  kine  be  sent  to  Warwick  Castle ;  now,  it  is, 
let  his  majesty  come  to  London  to  treat  with 
people. 

•t  neither  one  nor  the  other  would  do  with 

Soots;  but  we,  who  knew  the  Scots  best, 

that  there  was  oss,  tuinc  would  do  with 

if  the  other  would  not,  and  that  was  mo- 

V  ;  and  therefore  our  hearts  trembled  for  the 

■«• 

The  Scots,  having  retreated  to  Newcastle  with 
ftl^c  king,  there  they  quiirtcrcd  their  whole  army 
^9.  large  upon  the  country  -,  the  parliament  voted 
^  ^*ej  hod  no  further  occasion  for  the  Seots,  aad 
^^  hatred  them  to  go  home  about  their  hiiifnaai 

I  do  not  aver  it  was  in  thaw  words,  but  in 
'^^■'liataoever  good  words  their  mfMgns  might  b« 
^  ^^preased,  this  and  nothing  leu  was  the  Ea^Wft 

^^  Tha  Scots  replied  by  setting  forth  their  losaa% 
^  m  aKmages.  and  dues,  the  substance  of  which  wai^ 
_  *  Pky  us  our  money,  and  we  will  he  gone,  or  else 
^*'«  won't  itir." 

The  parliaateot  raqueated  an  account  of  their 

^««^manii8,  which  the  Soots  gave  ia,  amountiag  ta 

^^   million  sterling ;  but,  according  to  their  oai- 

and  especially  finding  that  the  army  aadav 

.  inclined  gradually  ihnl  way,  fell  down  t» 

humlred  thousand  pounds,  and  at  last  to  four 

kdred  thousand  ;  hut  all  tha  while  thi»  is  trans- 

^^^ng.  a  tcparate  treaty  U  oarrted  on  at  London 

^^''atli  the  <;omnuiMioners  of  Scotland,  and  ailer- 
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''orda  at   Edinburgh,  by  which 

*>  understand,  that  wheraas,  upon  pagnMot  < 


it  is  fhaDthsm 
n  panMot  of  tba 


money,  tha  Scotch  array  is  to  march  out  of  Esg- 
laad,  and  to  give  up  all  the  towns  and  garrisuus 
which  they  hold  in  this  kingdom  i  so  they  are  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  the  meaning  of  the 
treaty,  that  they  Khali  leave  the  king  in  the  bands 
of  tile  t.Bgliiib  parliament. 

To  make  this  go  down  the  better,  the  Scotch 
parliament,  upoo  bis  majesty's  deure  to  go  with 
their  army  into  Scotland,  tent  him  for  answer, 
that  it  cannot  be  for  the  safety  of  bis  nu^esty 
or  of  the  state  to  come  into  Scotland,  not 
having  taken  the  covenant,  and  this  was  car* 
ried  in  their  porliunteut  but  by  two  voicea. 

The  Soots  baviog  reused  bis  comity  into 
Scotland,  mm  was  ooooettod  between  the  (wo 
houses,  and  thdr  army  being  to  mareh  out  of 
EoKlaod,  the  delivering  up  the  king  became  a 
consequence  of  the  ogreemcn*  unavoidable  aad 
of  nece»iiity. 

Hid  majeity,  thus  deserted  of  those  into  whose 
hands  be  bad  thrown  himssif,  took  his  leave  <d 
the  Scotch  general  tt  Wewqastla,  teUiqg  him  ia 
few  words  this  aad  truth, thift  ha  was  bought  aad 
iwld. 

The  parliawent  commiiiinnw  received  him  at 
Newcastle  from  the  Scots,  and  brought  him 
to  liolmby  House,  io  Narthanwtonshire ;  from 
whence,  upon  the  quarvcls  and  nods  of  paitiaa, 
he  was  fetched  by  a  party  of  horse.  commaaiM 
by  Comet  Joyce,  from  the  army,  upon  their  nm> 
linous  rendexvoiM  aA  TdptoMr  Heath ;  and.  ailcr 
this,  suffirdng  many  vJaleoMS,  and  varieties  of 
circumstancaa  aroong  tha  araqr,  was  carried  te 
Uoantoa  Court,  tram  wbooce  his  nu^eaty  vtay 
readily  made  his  ttoue ;  but  not  bavinf  aoliee 
eoei^  to  pMvkla  ewctual  means  Cm  his  aiore 
sole  deUveraace,  was  oUieed  to  deliver  hioiaell 
to  Colonel  Hammond  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Here,  after  tome  indilierent  usan.  tlw  parli». 
raent  pursued  a  fttftber  treatj  with  Urn,  and  all 
points  were  agreed  on  hot  two. 

1st,  The  entire  abaltihtag  episoopaey,  which 
the  king  declared  to  ha  agaioat  his  consrienet, 
and  his  corooatiou  osIIl 

2ndly.  The  sale  of  the  church-laads,  which  be 
said,  being  most  of  them  gifts  to  God  aad  the 
church  by  persona  daecaaed,  bis  majesty  thoogltt 
could  not  be  alieaatsd  without  the  highest  saoi- 
lege  ;  and  if  taken  from  the  usee  to  which  they 
were  appointed  by  the  wills  of  tha  donors,  ougfaS 
to  be  restored  back  to  the  heirs  and  families  of 
tbepersoas  who  bequaatbed  tbom. 

"niasa  tw«  artioiea  wars  fixed  so  steadfiutly  in 
tha  mind  of  his  nM||eflty,  tlmt  he  ventured  hm 
ft>rUMM  aad  toyal  fimdljr,  and  even  hia  oatn  titt^iit 
defaaea  of  thmn :  howevtr,  aft  last  tiw  Idaf  flon« 
desceoded  so  Car  fai  tlMse*  that  tha  pariisTMit 
voted  bis  majesty's  comwasioas  to  ba  siiWhrhi^ 
to  settle  and  establish  tha  peaoa  of  tha  naiian. 

This  ToiB  diaooversd  tte  bottom  of  aM  the 
oonnwils  widoh  then  prevailed  t  ibr  tha 
who  hnaw  if  paaea  was  oooa  sattlad*  tbayi 
ba  undone,  took  the  alarm  at  tbis^  and  ehibWnt 
together  in  oommitteea  aad  oonadla,  at  last 
brought  themselves  to  a  degrea  of  haidnam 
above  all  that  ever  ttds  twtioa  saw ;  for,  calUn|f 
into  question  tha  pransadhigi  of  Atit  osatan 
who  employed  them,  they  munediately  fall  to 
work  upon  the  parliamaoib  reawod  Coboel 
Hamaood,  who  had  tha  dmips  aC  tha  king,  imd 
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bad  used  hira  honourably,  placed  a  new  guard 
upon  him,  dismissed  the  oommissioncrs,  and  put 
a  stop  to  the  treaty ;  and,  following  their  blow, 
marched  to  London,  placed  regiments  of  foot  at 
the  parliument-houBe  dcM>r ;  and,  a*  the  members 
came  up,  seixcd  upon  all  those  whom  they  had 
down  in  a  list  as  promoters  of  the  settleineut 
and  treaty,  and  would  not  suffer  them  to  enter  i 
but  the  rest,  who,  being  of  their  own  stamp,  are 
permitted  to  pass,  earned  on  the  designs  of  the 
army,  revived  their  votes  of  non-addresses  to 
the  Iting,  and  then,  upon  the  army's  petition,  to 
bring  all  delinquents  to  juitice,  the  mask  was 
thrown  off,  the  word  all  is  declared  to  be  meant 
the  king,  as  well  as  every  man  else  they  pleased. 
It  is  too  sad  a  story,  and  too  much  a  matter  of 
grief  to  nic,  and  to  all  good  men,  to  renew  the 
blackness  of  those  days  when  law  and  justice 
were  under  the  feet  of  power;  the  array  ruled 
the  parliament,  the  private  offieers  their  gene- 
rals, the  common  soldiers  their  ofBecrs,  and  con- 
fusion was  in  every  part  of  the  government ;  in 
this  hurrj-  they  sacrificed  their  king,  and  shed  the 
bloocl  of  the  English  nobility  without  mercy. 

The  history  of  the  times  will  supply  the  parti- 
culor*  which  1  ontit,  being  willing  to  confine 
myself  to  ray  own  accounts  and  observations  ;  I 
was  now  no  more  an  actor,  but  a  melancholy  ob- 
ger»-ator  of  the  misfortunes  of  my  royal  master 
and  his  friends. 

i  hud  given  my  parole  not  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  parliament,  and  [  saw  nothing  to 
invite  me  to  engage  on  their  side;  I  saw  a 
world  of  confusion  in  all  their  councits,  and  I 
always  expected  that  in  a  chain  of  distractions, 
as  it  generally  falls  out,  the  last  link  would  be 
destruction ;  and  though  1  pretendfd  to  no  pro- 
phecy, yet  the  progress  of  affairs  has  brought  it 
to  pass,  and  1  hB>  e  seen  Providence,  who  suf- 
fered, for  the  correction  of  this  nation,  the  sword 
to  govern  and  devour  us,  has  at  last  brought  de- 
struction by  the  sword  ufwn  the  head  of  most 
of  the  parly  who  lirst  drew  it. 

If,  together  with  the  brief  account  of  what 
concern  I  had  in  the  active  part  of  the  war,  I 
leave  behind  me  some  of  my  own  remarks  and 
observations,  it  may  be  pertinent  enough  To  my 
design,  and  not  unuseful  to  posterity. 

I  observ-ed,  by  the  sequel  of  things,  that  it 
may  be  M>me  excuse  to  the  first  parliament,  who 
began  this  war,  to  say  that  they  manifested  their 
deidgns  were  not  aimed  at  the  monarchy,  nor 
their  quarrel  at  the  person  of  the  king ;  because, 
when  they  had  him  in  their  power,  though 
against  his  will,  they  would  have  restored  both 
his  person  and  dignity  as  a  king,  only  loading  it 
with  such  clogs  of  the  people's  power  us  thvy  at 
first  pretended  to;  that  is  to  say,  the  militia,  ar.d 
the  power  of  naming  the  great  officers  at  court, 
and  the  like ;  which  powers,  it  was  never  denied, 
had  been  stretched  too  far  in  the  beginning  ef 
this  king's  reign,  and  several  things  done  illegal ly, 
which  his  majesty  had  been  sensible  of  and  was 
willing  to  rectify  ;  but  they,  having  obtained  ihe 
power  by  victory,  resolved  so  to  secure  them- 
leUes  as  that,  whenever  they  laid  down  their 
arms,  the  king  should  not  be  able  to  do  the  like 
again. 

And  thus  far  they  were  not  to  be  so  much 
bJamcd ;  and  kc  did  not,  on  own  part. 


them,  when  they  obtained  tfa«  pomrtr,  far  pattJH 

with  it  on  good  terms. 

But  when  I  have  thus  far  advocated  fer  Ito 
enemies,  1  must  be  very  free  to  Mat«  the  oriaa 
of  this  bloody  war,  by  the  ercata  of  it. 

It  is  manifest  there  w«re  maaoag  throk.  !h.= 
the  beginning,  a  party  who  aimed  . 
root  of  the  government,  and  at  the 
which  they  brought  to  pas*,  v£*.  the  dcf-:.  i. 
and  murdering  their  sovereign  ;  and  aa  the  •,'•■'. 
is  alwajs  master  where  mlachief  is  the  ncrS. 
this  party  prevailed,  turned  the  other  out  ■< 
doors,  and  overturned  all  tha.t  little  honcstr  t!u: 
might  be  in  the  first  beginning  of  thia  uafaapp} 
itrifc. 

The  consequence  of  this  was.  the  pmii*^ 
rions  saw  their  error  when   it  was  too  Ute.'iB< 
then  would  gladly  have  joined   the  r^v'  '--• 
to  have  supressed  this   new   leaven 
infected  the  lump;  and  this   ia  very  r^ 
that  most  of  the  first  champions  of  il.. 
bore  the  brunt  of  it,  when  the  king  v^ 
and  prosperous,  and  when  there  was  ii.ntjir-  >. 
be  got  by  it  but  blows,  first  or  last,  weri;  w  6 
uned  by  this  independent  powerful   p'^-    •^'^ 
tripped  up  the  heels  of  all    their  li. 
they  were  either  forced,  by  ill  trealnur 
up  arms  on  our  side,  or  aupprenfted  and  tti»M 
by  them. 

In  this  the  justice  of  Providence  scenvd 
conspicuous,  that  these  having  pushed  aB  t     . 
by  violence  ag.iinst  the  king,  and  by  anm 
force  brought  him  to  their    wBI,  wer»  at 
both  robbed  of  the  end,  their  church  p»i'     - 
meiit,  and  punished  for  drawing  their  svisdi 
against  their  masters,    by   tliclr    own    »cn«*» 
drawing  the  sword  against  them  ;  ami  God,ia 
his  due  time,  punished  the  others  too. 

And,  what  was  yet   further   strange,  tbr  ■»•] 
niiihment  of  this  crime  of  mAkinr  war  tent] 
their  king,  singled  out  tho9«  very  mm.  bothtl^ 
the  army  and  in  the  porliamettt,  who  i 
greatest  champions  of  the  preabytrrian 
the  council  and  in  the  field.       Some  : 
too,  of  eircumstanccs  I  cannot  forbear 
ing,  though  they  are  not  very  material,  m  M 
fatulity  and  revolutions  of  days  and  troKfL 

A  Roman  Catholic  getrtleman,  of 
a  very  religious  man  in  his  way,   who  lad 
served  mightily  the  fatality  of  tini««,  plmiki 
o^^'tions,  being  at  my  father's  houav,  m 
ing  once  upon   the  jnst  juJgnteot   of  G«i 
dating  his  providences,   so  as  to  mgnifj  tsM' 
displeasure   at    particular   drvumataoeta , 
among   the  number  of  collections  be  had 
the  following  were  some  which  I  took 
notice  of. 

1.   'lliat  King  Edward  VI  died  the  MV 
of  the  Kumc  month  in  which  be  caaif^  tlv 
to  be  taken  down,   and  the  intake  of  tba 
Virgin  in  the  cathedral  of  St  Paul  a. 

U.   Archbishop  Cranmcr  waa  burnt  at 
the   same  day  and  month    that  he  mw  I 
Henry  VIII  advice   to   divOTMt  fait  Qmm 
thcrine. 

3.  Queen  Elitabeth  died  the  naw  ^  m 
month  that  she  resolved,  in  her  pflvv  caaA* 
behead  the  Queen  of  Scots. 

4.  King  Jamc*  died  the  aamedarUHklifrf 
lifbed  hii  book  againat  Canttaal  MlaiadK 
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&  King  Chariot's  long  p«rliamcnt,  which  ru. 
io«d  him,  be|^;an  the  very  Mroc  day  and  month 
which  that  porluiment  began,  that,  at  the  request 
of  his  predecc&iior,  robbed  the  Roman  church  of 
all  ber  revenues,  and  suppressed  abbcjs  and 
mooasteriai. 

How  just  his  calculations  wore,  or  how  true 
the  matter  of  fftct,  I  cannot  tell,  but  it  put  me 
upon  the  same  In  several  actions  and  soccoises 
of  this  war.  And  I  found  a  great  many  cir> 
cumstances,  as  to  time  and  action,  which  bo- 
fei  both  his  majesty  and  hits  parties  first. — ' 
Then  others  which  befel  the  parliament  and 
presbyterian  faction  which  raised  the  war. —  { 
Then  the  independent  tyranny  which  succeeded  ; 
and  supplanted  the  ftrst  party.  —  Then  the 
Scots,  who  acted  on  both  sides Lastly, 

The  restoration  and  re-establishment  of  tbo 
loyaltv  and  religion  of  our  ancestors. 

1 .  For  King  Charles  the  First ;  'tis  observable 
that  the  charge  againat  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  (a 
thing  which    his  majesty  blamed   himself  for  all 
the  days  of  his  life,  and  at  the  moment  of  his  last 
sufTering. )  was  first  read  in  the  Lords'  House  on  t 
the  SOth  of  January,  the  same  day  of  the  month  i 
dz  years  that  the  king  himself  was  brought  to  I 
the'blorl.  | 

2.  The  king  was  carried  away  prisoner  from 
Newark,  by  the  Scots,  May  iO,  the  same  day  six  | 
Tears  that,  against  his  conscience  and  promise, 
h«  passed  the  bill  of  attainder  against  the  loyal 
az>d  noble  Earl  of  Strafford.  ' 

.'i  The  some  day  seven  years  that  (he  king' 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  five  mem- 
bers, which  ail  his  friends  blamed  him  for,  the 
fame  day  the  rump  vote<l  bringing  his  majesty  | 
to  trial,  after  they  had  set  by  the  Lonljs  for  not 
agreeing  to  it,  which  was  the  3rd  of  January, 
1648-49. 

4.  The  l'2tli  of  May,  1646,  being  the  surrender 
of  Newark,  the  parliament  held  u  day  of  thanks- 
giving and  rejoicing  for  the  reduction  of  the  king 
and  MS  party,  and  Bnishing  the  war,  which  was 
the  same  day  five  years  that  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford was  beheaded. 

5.  The  battle  at  Noseby,  which  ruined  the 
king's  affairs,  and  where  his  secretary  and  his 
office  were  taken,  was  the  14th  of  June,  the  same 
day  and  month  the  first  coauaisaon  ««as  given 
out  by  his  majesty  to  rmisa  forces. 

6.  The  qucen  voted  a  traitress  by  the  parlia- 
ment the  3rd  of  May,  the  same  day  and  month 
ihe  carried  the  jewels  into  FVance. 

7.  The  same  day  the  king  defeated  Essex  in 
the  west.  l)is  son,  Charles  II,  was  defeated  at 
Worcester. 

8.  Archbishop  Laud's  house  at  Lambeth  as- 
saulted by  the  mob,  the  same  day  of  the  same 
month  that  he  advised  the  king  to  make  war 
upon  the  Scots. 

9.  Impeached  the  15th  of  December,  1640,  the 
■tame  day  twelvemonth  that  he  commanded  the 
common  prayer-book  of  Scotland  to  be  printed, 
in  order  to  be  imposed  u|>oa  the  Scots,  from 
which  all  our  troubles  began. 

But  many  ntore,  and  more  strange,  are  the 
critical  junctures  of  affairs  in  the  case  of  the 
enemy,  or  at  least  more  observed  by  me. 

L  Sir  John  Hotham,  who  repulsed  his  majesty 
and  refused  him  admittance  into  Hull  before  the 


war,  was  siczed  at  Hull  by  the  ssiite  parliament 
for  whom  he  had  done  it,  the  same  lOtb  day  of 
August,  two  years,  that  he  drew  the  first  blood  In 
that  war. 

1  John  Hampden,  Esq.,  of  Buckinghamshire, 
killod  the  same  day  one  year  that  the  mob-peti- 
tion from  Bucks  was  presented  to  the  king  about 
him,  as  one  of  the  five  members. 

3.  Young  Captain  Hotham  executed  the  Ist 
of  January,  the  same  day  that  he  assisted  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  in  the  first  skirtnii>h  with  tho 
king's  forces  at  Hrumham  Moor. 

4.  The  suuic  day  imd  month,  being  the  Glh 
of  August,  li>4l,  that  the  parliament  voted  to 
raise  on  anny  against  the  king,  the  same  day  and 
month,  1648,  the  parliament  were  assaulter!  and 
turned  out  of  doors  by  that  very  army,  and  none 
left  to  sit  but  whom  the  soldiers  pleased,   which 

therefore  called  (he  rump. 

5.  The  Eari  of  Holland  deserted  the  king,  who 
had  made  hini  genenil  of  the  horse,  ami  went 
over  to  the  p4rliaiucnt,  and  the  9th  of  .March, 
1041,  carried  the  Commons'  reproaching  decla- 
ration to  the  king ;  and  uftcrwards  ttikiug  up 
arms  for  the  king  again;<t  the  parliament,  was 
beheaded  by  (hem  on  the  !>tlt  of  .Murett,  1648, 
just  seven  yenris  nftcr. 

6.  The  Earl  of  llollund  was  sent  to  by  the 
king  to  come  to  his  us>i.itan('c  and  refiised,  the 
11th  of  July,  1641,  and  that  very  day  seven 
years  after  wds  taken  by  (he  parliament  of  St 
Neots. 

7.  Colonel  Masscy  dcfitnded  Gloucester  against 
the  king,  and  b«*Bt  him  off  the  5(h  of  September, 
164!J,  wits  after  tnkcii  hy  ('rnnnvcll's  nu-u  tiylit- 
ing  for  thir  kiug,  nsi  the  ''>th  of  Sc]<tcmb<rr,  1(^1, 
two  or  three  days  after  the  fight  of  Worcester. 

8.  Richard  Cromwell  resigning,  bccnuso  he 
could  not  help  it.  the  parliament  voted  a  free 
commonwealth,  witboiAa  single  person  or  House 
of  Lrords  :  this  was  thcsjih  of  INIay,  1668 ;  th4> 
*25tb  of  May,  IGGO,  the  king  landed  at  Dover,  and 
restored  the  Kuvernmcot  of  a  single  person  and 
House  of  Lords, 

9.  Colonel  Lambert  was  proclaimed  a  traitor 
by  the  parliament,  April  the  2(Hh,  being  the  sarnie 
day  he  proposed  to  Oliver  Cromwell  to  take  upon 
himself  the  title  of  king. 

10.  General  Monck,  beittg  taken  prisoaer  at 
Nantwich  by  Sir  Tlioroos  Fairfax,  revolted  to  the 
parliament,  the  same  day  nineteen  years  he  de- 
clared for  the  king,  and  thereby  restored  the 
royal  authority. 

11.  The  parUamcnt  voted  to  approve  of  Sir 
John  Hothom's  repulsing  the  king  at  Hull,  the 
28th  of  .\pril.  I64'2;  the  28th  of  April,  ICGO,  the 
parliament  first  debuted  in  the  house  the  restoring 
the  king  to  the  crown. 

12.  The  agitators  of  the  army  formed  them- 
selves into  a  cabal,  and  hold  their  first  meeting  to 
seize  on  the  king's  person,  and  to  take  him  bto 
their  custody  from  Holmby,  the  'JBtb  of  April, 
1()47  ;  the  same  day.  HHM,  the  parUamcnt  voted 
the  ogitators  to  be  token  into  custody,  and  com- 
mitted as  many  of  them  as  could  be  found. 

13w  The  parliament  \'oted  tho  queen  a  traitrew 
for  assisting  her  husband,  the  king.  May  the  drd. 
1643.  Her  son,  King  Charles  II.  was  presented 
with  the  Totea  of  parUamoot  to  restore  himi  oad 
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the  present  of  fifty  tboumnd  pounds,  the  3td  of 

14  The  same  day  ihe  pBrliuDent  fiassed  the 
act  for  rocogoition  of  Oliver  Crorowdl,  October 
the  13th,  I6&i,  Lambert  broke  the  parlidinent 
uid  set  up  the  array,  October  the  13th,  1659. 

Borne  other  observations  I  have  made,  which, 
at  oot  so  pertinent,  I  forbear  to  publish,  ooaang 
which  I  have  noted  (.he  fatality  of  gome  days  to 
pvtiea,  12, 

The  2iid  of  Scptctnber,  Esses  de&bted  in  Corn, 
wall;  Oliver  died;  city  tvorka  demoliahed  :  for 
the  king. 

The  2nd  of  Sepieniber,  the  fight  at  Dunbiir  ; 
the  fight  at  Worcester ;  the  oath  agiEunst  a  single 
person  past ;  Oliver's  Hrst  purUametit  called  :  for 
the  caetay. 

The  2&th  of  May,  Prince  Charles  bom ;  Ld- 
ceatcT  token  by  storm  -,  King  Charles  II  restored; 
for  the  king, 

Fatolit)'  of  circuiuslaticcs  in  this  unhappy  Mar, 
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1,  The  English  parliameot  onUcd  in  tbo  Soots 
to  iciTade  their  king,  and  ore  invaded  theniselvcs 
by  the  aatne  Bcot*^  In  defence  of  the  king  wbose 
cose  and  the  design  of  thi?  parliament  the  Scots 
had  mistaken. 

2.  The  Scots,  who  unjustly  iissisted  the  par- 
liameiit  to  conquer  their  lawful  sovereign,  eon- 
Irary  to  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  without  any 

firetenee  on  the  king's  part,  are  afterwards  abso- 
ntcly  conquered  midi  subdued  by  the  same  par- 
liamcnt  they  assisted 

3,  The  parlinment,  who  raised  an  army  to  de- 
pose their  king,  deposed  B^  the  very  anny  they 
bod  raised. 

4.  The  crrny  broke  three  parliaments,  and 
arc  at  last  broken  by  a  free  parliament,  and  all 
they  had  done  by  the  mihtary  power  undone  at 
«nce  by  the  civil. 

6.  Abundance  of  th^'diiof  men,  who,  by  their 
6ery  spirits  involved  the  nation  in  a  civil  war, 
uid  took  up  arms  ugi^n^t  tlidr  prince,  first  or 
lost  met  with  ruin  ^nd  disgrace  from  their  own 
party. 

1.  Sir  John  Hothnm  and  his  son,  who  struck 
the  first  stroke,  both  beheaded  or  hanged  by  the 
parliament. 

2.  Major-general  Massey  three  times  taken 
priioner  by  them,  and  once  grounded  at  Wtir' 
ceater 

3.  Major-general  Laoghom  ;  4.  Colonel 
Poyer  ;  and  5.  Coloni;)  Powell,  changed  sides, 
and  at  last  tak^n,  could  obtain  no  other  favour 
than  to  draw  lots  for  their  Utbs  ;  Colonel  Poyer 
drew  the  dead  lot,  and  was  shot  to  death. 

6.  Earl  of  Holland,  who.  when  the  house  voted 
who  sbould  be  reprieved,  Lord  Gormg:,  who  had 
been  their  worst  eneiny,^  or  the  lilarl  of  Holland, 
who,  excepting  one  ofTence,  had  been  their  con- 
ttant  servant,  voted  Goring  to  be  spared,  and 
the  earl  to  die. 

7.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  their  first  general. 
a   Sir  William  Waller. 

9.  Lieutenant-general  Ludlow, 

All  disgusted  and  voted  out  csf  the  army, 
though  they  bod  stood  the  first  shock  of  the 
war,  to  make  way  for  the  new  model  of  the 
uiny,  and  to  introduce  a  party. 

In  all  thaw  coofusioai  1  hare  obsenred  two 


great  errors,  one  of  the  kiiu^  and  tfa^ 
his  Mends. 

Of  the  king,  that  when  he  was  in  it 
todr,  and  at  their  mercy,  he  did  tu| 
with  their  propositiDns  of  peace,  txl 
army,  for  want  of  employment,  fell  fi 
and  mutiniea ;  that  he  did  not  at  6rst  i 
Scots  their  otvn  Cionditionj..  which,  if  he  1 
he  had  gone  into  Scotland ;  and  iht 
English  would  have  fought  the  Scots 
he  had  a  reserve  of  his  toyaJ  friend*  w 
have  had  room  to  have  failen  in  with  \ 
to  his  assistance,  who  were  aflerwmrda 
and  destroyed  in  small  pftrUcs  attrt 
serve  him. 

While  his  majesty  remained  at  New 
queen  wrote  to  him,  persuading  bim 
peace  upon  any  terms  ;  and,  io  pofi 
majesty's  advice  was  certainly  the  I 
however  low  be  was  brought  by  a  pea« 
haire  been  better  than  the  conditiofl 
then  in. 

The  error  1  mention  of  the  king's  frt 
ibis,  that  after  they  saw  oil  wob  lost,  ti 
not  be  content  to  sit  still  and  reserve  tb 
for  better  fortonej,  and  wajt  the  ha| 
when  the  divisions  of  the  enemy  not 
them  to  Certain  ruin  ;  but  must  hsi 
own  miseries  by  frequent  fruit li>*s  ruiQi 
face  of  a  victorious  enemy,  in  small  pai4 
I  always  fouod  these  effeets  from  il ;_ 
Ftr«t,  the  eoetny,  who  were  alwayi ' 
by  the  cws  when  they  were  let  aM 
united  and  reconciled  when  we  gave  { 
interruption;  as  parlicularly,  in  the  ei 
first  assault  the  anny  made  Dpoti  the 
Colonel  Pride  with  his  regiraeiit  gai 
house,  OS  they  called  it ;  at  that  time  i 
portuiiity  oftered;  but  it  was  omitted  t 
Loo  late  ;  that  insult  upon  the  house  i 
attempted  the  year  before,  but  was  hiiw 
the  little  insurrections  of  the  royal  pai 
the  sooner  they  had  fslleti  out  the  bette 
Secondly — These  risings  befng^  dcspen 
vast  disadvantages,  and  alwari  ss^ 
ruined  all  our  Frtends  t  the  remooDti 
cavaliers  were  lessened,  the  stoutest  ts 
daring  were  cut  off,  and  the  king's  istrr 
ceedingH-  veakened,  there  not  being  le 
thirty  thousand  of  hi*  bent  friends  cutrtl 
several  attempts  made  at  Maidstone,  CrU 
Lancashire,  Pembroke,  Pontcfroct,  Kin 
Preston,  Warrington,  Worcester,  ini 
places.  Had  these  men  all  reserved  kn« 
a  conjunction  with  the  Scors  at  eilliiT  < 
invBsinns  they  mode  into  this  king^ 
acted  with  the  conduct  and  courac«  ii)r; 
known  masters  of,  perhaps  oi^itbcf  of 
Scotch  armies  had  be^n  defeati«d. 

But  the  intpatiencp  of  our  fneodsnits* 
for  my  part,  i  was  as  willing  to  put  iii;^^ 
the  rniD  of  the  enemy  as  any  of  thcst 
never  saw  any  tolerable  appearanoe  o^t 
able  to  match  the  enemy,  and  )  hai  i* 
to  be  beaten  and  then  hanged.  Bi^< 
them  alone,  they  would  have  fallen  islDM 
partieF  and  factions,  and  so  e^retualljk)' 
one  another  to  pieces,  that  whicbKwnT 
had  come  to  us,  we  should,  wttli  ttd 
been  too  hard  for  all  the  resL 
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TUb  wu  plain  by  the  coarse  of  thingi  after- 
wvdti  when  the  independent  army  hi^  ruffled 
the  pretbyterian  parUament,  the  soldiery  or  that 
party  nude  no  somple  to  join  us,  and  wonld 
Mve  restored  the  king  with  all  their  hearts,  and 
inany  of  them  did  join  us  at  last. 

And  the  consequence,  though  late,  ended  so ; 
for  they  (ell  oat  so  many  times,  army  and  par- 
Hamoot,  parliament  and  army,  and  alternately 
pollad  one  another  down  so  often,  till  at  last 


I  the  presbyterians,  who  began  the  war,  ended 
It ;  and,  to  be  rid  of  their  enemies,  rather  than 
for  any  love  to  the  monarchy,  restored  King 
Charles  the  Second,  and  brought  him  in  on  the 
very  day  that  they  themselves  hud  formerly 
resolved  the  ruin  of  his  father's  government, 
being  the  29th  of  May,  the  same  day  twenty 
years  that  the  private  cabal  in  London  con- 
cluded their  secret  league  with  the  Scots  to 
embroil  his  father.  King  Charles  the  First. 


NOTES. 


(NoU  L)  The  protestant  diet  at  Leipsic  was 
b«gan  Fob.  8^  1680,  and  continued  to  April  3, 
168L  Four  principal  reasons  were  assigned  for 
the  congress.  "  The  first  of  these  four  was  this : 
that  whereas  the  Duke  of  Saxony  had,  in  the 
tfane  of  the  diet  of  Frankfort,  written  advice  unto 
the  emperour,  of  the  King  of  Sweden's  approach- 
ing, the  emperour  tells  him  againe,  how  he  hoped 
that  himselfe  (Saxon)  and  Brandenburg  would 
well  abide  him.  By  which  answer,  Saxony  per- 
ceived  a  new  bill  of  charges  comming  upon  the 
protestants  next  those  parts  where  the  King  of 
Sweden  was  landed.  The  second  was  this  -.  The 
round  course  taLen  by  the  emperour  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  church-lands.  A  third  was  this  -. 
That  rigide  course  (taken  by  advice  of  the  je- 
suites)  for  reformation  of  the  protestant  churches 
and  schooles,  and  the  forbidding  of  the  libertie  of 
the  Augustane  Confession.  The  fourth  was,  that 
decree  of  the  emperour's  for  the  continuance  of 
the  warres  against  the  King  of  Sweden." — The 
Swtditk  InUWgeHcer,    Part  I,    London,   1631. 

tv.  p.ao. 

(tfote  ^  )  Of  these  levies  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
was  to  raise  six  regiments ;  Brandenburgh  three ; 
each  of  the  droles  of  Swabia,  the  Rhine,  and 
FVanconia,  three;  Lower  Saxony  one.  Each 
regiment  of  foot  was  to  consist  of  9,000,  and  of 
horse  1,000.— ift.  p.  28. 

(Note  3. )  The  storming  of  Magdeburg  by  John 
Taercia,  Count  of  "Hlly,  has  always  been  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  most  horrible  butcheries 
which  occurred  in  any  war,  and  has  only  been 
paralleled  by  the  conquerors  of  Ishmael  and 
Warsaw  in  our  days.  The  anniversary  is  still 
commemorated  by  the  inhabitants;  and  their 
P^c  during  the  late  disgraceful  siege,  was  con- 
siderably increased  by  the  recollection.  The 
ftkllowing  is  the  account  of  tho  siege  in  the  '  Swe- 
dUh  Intelligencer' :— "  Upon  the  12th  of  April, 
JMlly  first  presents  himselfe  in  fiill  battaglia  with- 
iQ  a  mile  of  the  city ;  at  which  Umc  believed  it 
^'as,  that  he  would  at  least  have  fallen  upon  the 
^r%at  star-sconce,  or  toll-house,  by  the  old  Elbe ; 
*>Ut  that  day  attempted  he  no  more  than  to  beat 
*Ome  guards  out  of  their  redoubts  into  the  city. 
^lie  iSth  ho  laies  his  siege ;  himself,  Pappcn- 
^eim,  Savelli,  Holstein,  and  Mansfcldt,  round 
l*«girting  it  This  done,  twelve  pieces  of  cannon 
are  placed  against  the  bridgn  over  the  Elbe,  upon 


which  he  made  568  shot  that  same  day :  his  in^ 
tnt  being  to  cut  that  passage  oflf,  that  the  town  , 
by  it  might  send  no  succours  to  the  foresaid 
sconce,  or  toll-house ;  but  the  General  Fulken- 
bunr  conveniently  flanking  some  poi-cs  upon  the 
toll-house,  quite  at  last  dismantled  the  enemies 
cannon.  This  not  succeeding,  Tilly  falls  pfllmcll 
at  once  upon  both  these  places,  giving  ciirht  se- 
veral assiiults  unto  them :  but  the  Lord  Fulken- 
burg,  with  four  whole  cannon  double  charged 
with  stones,  old  iron,  &c.  about  12  o'clotkc  at  i 
night,  made  them  to  give  over.  Some  prisoners  | 
the  next  day  taken,  confcssc  there  were  2,000 
men  that  day  slain  of  the  assailants.  This  toll- 
house was  a  notable  piece  of  fortification,*  built 
on  the  other  side  the  Elbe.  To  this  Tilly  now 
turned  all  his  battery ;  heerc  he  falls  to  myning,  i 
and  all  to  no  purpose.  On  the  15th,  both  by 
land  and  water  he  layes  at  it ;  but  300  musket- 
tiers  being  by  him  sent  in  boatcs  to  assailc  it  on 
the  water's  side,  were  by  those  of  the  fort  driven 
ashoare,  and  either  all  drownd  or  sluine  by  the 
citizens;  200  also  at  the  same  time  lost  their 
lives  on  the  land  side.  Now  was  there  ncwes 
brought  into  Tillie's  campc,  of  the  King  of  Swe- 
den's being  upon  his  march,  for  the  relieving  of 
the  besieged ;  a  council  of  warrc  thereupon  being 
called,  some  troups  arc  sent  towards  Wittenberg 
and  the  Dessau  bridge,  there  to  stave  off  the 
king's  forces.  The  newes  of  his  coming  againe 
slackning,  April  21.  to  workc  he  fals  againe ;  and 
giving  on  upon  the  toll-house,  that  notable  piece 
is  forsaken  by  tho  Magdeburgers ;  who,  at  their 
retroate,  offering  to  fire  it,  the  place  was  rescued 
by  the  Imperiiilists.  l^pon  this,  were  all  the  forts 
on  that  side  of  the  Elbe  either  taken  or  given 
over ;  the  bridge  also  by  Tilly  burned,  mid  ap- 
proaches made  unto  tho  city ;  which  was  from 
thence  immediately  battered.  Now  were  the  be- 
sieged forced  to  bume  their  own  New  Towne ; 
whore  2,000  Imperialists  immediately  lodging 
themselves,  fell  to  mining,  and  shooting  of  gra- 
nadocs  into  the  city.  The  29th,  by  a  sally  out 
upon  thcic  in  the  New  Towne,  are  some  100 
slaino.  Tlic  mynrs  doo  no  hurt,  until  one  Fa- 
rcnback,  a  notable  engineer,  takes  thorn  in  hand; 


*  It  ii  itill  one  of  the  strongest  fortiJlcationK  belonfiinii 
to  the  town,  and  denominated  Stern-Schnnze. 
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who  (Bppei  himtelfe  under  the  tonme-ditche*  to 
the  very  bard  wals,  nbJch  ho  much  shakes,  by 
tprtnging  of  a  mine  -,  in  return  of  which  service 
and  some  others,  the  emperor  mukcs  him  a  coto- 
ncll,  granting  htm  commissioQ  to  raise  two  new 
regiments.  May  2.  The  Imperialists  in  the  new 
ctty,  having  suddenly  in  the  night-ttmc  cast  up  a 
butter)-,  jhrewdly  punish  tfic  besieged.  Way  7. 
Grnei'ol  Tilly  comes  him?olfc  into  the  new  towno, 
tOii'thnr  with  Puppcnhcim,  then  gcocrall  of  tlic 
ardn:ince,  und  the  count  of  Schomberg,  sergcant- 
major-t:encrull ;  and  a  great  shew  of  ladders  is 
made,  as  if  there  were  u  purpose  of  a  general 
scaladoc.  Tillies  hope  was.  that  the  townc 
would  presently  parly,  upon  sight  of  these  pre- 
parations :  but  thi}\ ,  taking  the  alamie  at  it,  in- 
stantly manne  all  their  bulwarks.  I'hc  8th  day 
is  spent  in  shooting  at  a  certaia  h%h  tower,  from 
which  the  lownc-cannon  much  pla^ueil  tin-  be- 
aiegcrs.  This  day  Tillcy  sends  a  trumpet  to 
summon  the  towne  ;  they  send  another  to  him  to 
signify  their  willingness  to  yield,  might  but  their 
administrator  si  ill  enjoy  his  bishopricke,  and  the 
towne  lliclr  priviledgcs.  This  not  consented  lo, 
the  9th  day  Pappenheim  attemptin;r  to  scale  the 
wals,  is  by  a  sally  beaten  off;  in  niiich  some  of 
the  enemies'  mines  being  discovered,  ai-e  by 
countermines  in  tho  towne  defeated.  That  dM.y 
Ls  another  trumpet  sent  into  the  towne.  To- 
wards evening,  was  there  much  bustling  ob- 
served, and  carriages  to  and  nguini<  in  the  ene- 
mies' leaguer ;  yea,  they  were  perceived  to  rise 
with  their  whole  army  (as  the  towTie  thought), 
!ind  march  to  OfTenslebcn,  half  a  mile  from 
them.  All  that  night  was  the  Lord  Falkenburg 
upon  the  wals  ;  who  perceiving  iu  the  morning 
no  danger  of  assault,  caJs  the  city  togctlier  into 
the  state-horse,  to  give  nnswer  to  the  enemies* 
trumpet ;  yea,  so  spcutp  they  were,  that  the 
ovor-watcht  souldicrs  ore  suffered  to  go  from 
their  courts  of  guarde  to  take  some  sleepe ;  and 
some  say,  that  the  townesmen  are  gone  to  church 
lo  give  God  thanks  for  their  deliveranco  from 
the  siege.  Thus,  tho  wais  being  found  empty, 
about  seven  m  the  morning,  May  10th,  Pappen- 
heim having  givpn  the  wonl,  Jesu-Maria,  to  his 
souldiem,  and  a  white  string  about  their  nrmes, 
makes  towards  the  Heidekrr  port ;  where,  hav- 
ing thrown  turfs  and  faggots  intrt  the  ditch  to  (111 
it,  thorow  it,  up  to  the  middle,  the  Imnerialist.s 
runne,  with  scaling  ladders  upon  their  hacks. 
Tlie  walls  are  in  a  trice  mounted,  the  towne 
entered,  and  the  souldicrs  fall  to  killing.  I'nt- 
kcnburg  now  flying  in  u]K)n  iheni,  beatcs  them 
back  to  the  wals  agnine ;  but  a  port  being  b) 
this  tyme  opened,  and  the  enemies'  horsij  let  in, 
the  valiant  Falkenburgis  slayncwith  a  shot;  the 
administrator  hurt  both  in  the  thigh  and  head, 
and  so  taken.  Whilst  all  thus  goes  to  wrnike, 
a  mighty  fire  bre.tkes  out  (howe,  none  knowes.) 
and  it  being  a  great  windy  day,  all  was  ou  the 
sudden  become  one  great  flame,  the  whole  townc 
being  in  twelve  hourcs  space  utterly  burnd  to 
cinders,  excepting  189  houses.  Six  goodly 
churches  are  burnt :  the  cathedrall,  together 
with  St.  Marie's  ohurrh  and  cloister,  were  by 
the  munkcs  and  souldicrs  diligently  presrvved. 
Twenty  thousand  people,  at  least,  were  killed, 
burned,  and  smoothcred  ;  syxe  thousand  being 
observed  to  be  drowned  iii  tho  Elbe     Tiliv's 


Wollons  *  would  give  quarter  to  few ;  and  tha 
Crabatsf  never  uwd  to  give  or  beg  any  :  lO  that 
all  were  killed.  May  I2tb,  canne  Tilly  into  tte 
townc,  and  finding  some  hundreds  of  womi 
children  in  the  church,  be  gives  them  tbdi 
and  some  bread  too;  next  day  he  for' ' 
loging.  I'pon  Sunday,  May  15tb,  bccuue 
would  ha^e  his  cathedrall  as  like  to  Rome 
might  be,  that  is,  dedicated  in  blood,  h«  csm 
it  to  be  cleansed  and  new  consecrated ; 
and  7>  Deum  being  sung  in  it,  in  thanksghfag 
for  the  rictory.  Future  ages  may  perhaps 
pare  the  destruction  of  this  goodly  city  onto 
of  Troy  or  of  Jerasalein." 

(Note  4. )  Tho  accession  of  King  James  to  thCt 
throne  of  England,  and  the  tDbsequeot  pacific* 
tion  of  tho  borders  and  Highlands,  had  not  drw 
stroyed  the  restless  and  impatient  valour  of  tb4 
Scots.  When  the  ivar  in  Germany  broke  ootj 
several  chieftains  raised  regiments  chiefly  at  that 
own  exp4>nse.  Among  these  woi  Sir  lloucb«nt 
Mttckay,  who  had  often  been  proceeded  •! 
for  his  predatory  excursions  into  SutF 
Upon  his  return  from  Germany,  he  was, 
services,  created  Lonl  Reay.  Variont 
thods  of  raising  recruits  were  employ 
the  following  curious  song,  printed  from 
cient  MK,  contributed  probably  not  a  Iktiffll 
increase  the  number  of  volunteers : 


1  agaUNji 

th^jll 

ona^^B 


All  brave  Udi  that  would  hauard  for  lioooiir, 

Kark  I  how  Bellona  her  tnu>ip«t  dulh  Mom  ; 
Man,  with  mniiy  a  warlike  Itanurr, 

Urarrljr  diiiilayeil  inviu  ynw  to  go! 
Grnnanl,  Sucddon,  Denn\aiko,  are  RnolUqf 
With  a  orrrw  of  bnive  ladi  othcn  {iKMrokiQC 

All  In  their  amiour  lirighc, 

DniililiK  great  Char's  ii^ht, 

Siuumoos  you  lo  uie  Ugttt !    Tan  t«  ra  ra. 

O,  Vi*at  Vival  Oiutavu*  w*  ery! 
Heir  we  »hail  I'ither  won  honour  nr  d^e  1 
lliow  that  ri»c'tJi  befnrc  tlie  day  divwiii|. 
Mounted  rre  Phoebus  if.liiteih  ilic  luocne, 
Yuffln^,  cT\'inj{,  youUiiin.  yelling, 
Lyk  Auc  citic  iiur^'ue  ftuiriiuundii  out  with  an  botwt- 
What  lioDourcanit  thouKaJn  by  thy  ronqulikt 
VTiitw  thou  het,  brouitht  a  poor  liaial  to  (hell 
Pleaae  yo»r  yrlptng  hounds. 
And  hear  imr  nuirtiai  wnindt. 
Till  all  (be  hilU  rercunds :  Tan  la  ra  f»! 

Py,  boyea  I  ty,  btiycs  I  leave  it  not  there, 
For  honour  is  nut  gotten  by  hcrunting  the  hair, 
lliuu  fyiie  thing,  that  atill  art  rcMnrtlnc, 

In  piinrcs  pallacea  deckl  up  like  an  ap, 
II  '  'ling,  cringing,  and  courUng, 

'  U  nmnienl  ia  a  new  munkith  t>a|)*l 

'I  I  I  iiAi  a  denh  thing,  or  a  r>  ne  galllanl, 

<.^r  th;il  Tr.v  Ijiljcs  glove  honoura  sppallart, 

Ut  Madamii  si|wiveTing  voice. 

Or  such  a  fidliiig  noicv. 

Sounding  like,  Sa  Sa  bo}-esI    Ton  U  nrsl 

Up,  lad<!  up,  ladi!  upood  advOier, 

Fur  honuiLT**  nut  gotten  by  a  cringe  or  a  daoM. 

Tho«  (hat  on  thy  pillow  lyes  lleiping, 

t'aniiwrt  with  pfesiures,  and  puin  up  with  pItt, 
And  in  thy  armcs  a  wanton  kcvplng. 

Thinking  ther  U  no  heami  besyd, 
HUve  (o  the  wumenc  lust,  when  thcni  doath  L 
W'hnt  honour  ranit  thou  gain  by  thy  rataeaUMt^ 

fihauie  i.0  (he  Ahull  ivmain. 

When  we  ahaJl  hoooojr  gain, 

VThcro  tnany  a  hero's  ilain  1    Tsa  ta  im  fs. 


•  Soldien  rni&rd  in  tlie  NctJierlasda, 

I  Tliv  C'nwts.  will)  rendered   thcmaelVW  •»  '■»' 

tlie  f even  yrars'  war,  and  wure  bjr  ftrttjlt  U  s^7 1 

tiely  fomcd  into  retfuUr  ccghnvnU. 
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f ,  nun  1  fy,  man  I  leavo  It  tat  ihamr, 
r  honout  U  not  gotten  b;  to  rt<ri«  •  fstn, 
I  brave  tod*,  mite  up  your  ipiriu! 
HoQ<iur  abfdeth  jaa  attendlt  by  fame  : 
Icn  ara  rewarded  aceording  to  their  merila 
Honour  begvteth  tkat  winneth  the  fame. 
Viral,  Cintarui !  1  prajr  God  protckt  bim. 

)  antd  the  dcvill  to  the  coUtnat,  for  it  doUi  expwt 
kin! 
Ckan*.  ladjl  full  in  a  round. 
Tin  Cniai  ahall  gim  ground. 
Bark,  bark  I  <nir  trumpets  Mund. 
trat,  Guftarua  Adolphiu!  ws  cry  I 
late  «c  nhall  eitbcr  wone  bunoiu-  or  dy. 

At  Krankfoit  upon  the  Oder,  Colondi  Hep- 
rn  and  IvumMloll.  niojitioned  in  the  text,  p«r- 
prodigica  of  vuloiir.  "  The  kitiR  calHnf? 
valiant  J>ir  John  Hebron  (Mepburo)  and 
llonell  Lunsd<>ll  unto  him,  '  Now,  my  brave 
(saies  he),  ronioniber  ynur  countrj'men 
line  at  New  Urandenbuiy.'  LumKlell.  there- 
with bis  regiment  nf  English  and  Scots; 
Hebron,  with  his  Hi|;h  Duchi-rs,  pressc  upon 
tt  Milly  port,  anil  the  cnciiiirs  biitletg  fl}1ng  lU 
cIl  as  hail,  Liimsdell.  with  bis  lirawne  sword 
his  hamJ,  cries,  •  Lot's  enter,  my  hearts  T 
listing  himself  in  ainongst  the  thickest  of 
I.  His  men  followes  resolutely,  the  pikes 
entring  i  all  knocking  down  the  enemies 
Bt  pitifully ;  for  the  inner  port  being  shut 
lind  them,  they  had  no  way  to  escape,  but  the 
tie  click et-gute,  through  which  as  many  as 
Could  crept  into  the  tnwnc.  And  by  this  time 
Hm  greater  gate  being  broke  open,  Hebron  and 
C^wmsdcll  entering  with  their  men,  make  a  most 
>«tifull  slaughter;  and  when  any  Imperialist 
■Ted,  '  Witnrtor!'  •  New  Brandenburgh  f  cries 
Ib«  other,  aad  knocks  him  down.  One  Scotchma]] 
j^Btcsted  he  hod  killed  ci(;htcen  men  with  his 
Htne  hand.  Here  did  Lumitlell  take  eighteen 
iRoora  ;  yea,  sui-h  testimony  shewed  he  of  bis 
i^our,  that  the  king,  after  the  battell,  bade 
Ssn  aske  what  he  would,  and  he  would  give 
Kjiini.  Sir  John  Hepburn,  shewing  extrnordi- 
^wnr  valour,  was  here  hurt  in  the  Icggc."— 5iec- 
Wmi  Iiitdligtiwfr,  ut  fvpra,  p.  DO. 

(Ao*«6.)  The  account  of  the  siege  and 
iider  of  Oppenhetm  corresponds  pretty 
curately  with  that  given  in  the  work  we  have 
{>ccasion  to  quote  so  frequently,  eitepting 
■o  far  as  respect*  the  cavalier  himself.  Dur- 
;  the  storming  of  the  castle,  "  fell  there  out 
'  merrimeat,  whkh  some  readers  may 
^iee  be  pleued  withnll.  VVhilest  the  tnost 
hBpuibh  were  begging  for  quarter,  a  cer- 
Kine  ofRcer,  with  lomo  others  o(  his  men,  not 
■efcring  to  trust  the  courtesy  of  an  enemy,  fairly 
>lip«  away  from  the  Soots  that  had  »o  ferryled 
tViem,  running  out  of  the  towne  for  life,  even 
Close  beside  the  king's  m-my.     It  chanced  that 


obstinately  contested,  and  the  desperate  rnlour 
of  William,  first  Lord  Craven,  was  such,  that,  on 
his  coming  into  the  King  of  Sweden's  pre»ence, 
bis  Majesty  told  him,  "he  adventured  so  despe. 
rntnly,  he  bid  his  younger  brother  fair  pliiy  for  his 
estate."  In  16iJ0  he  had  been  crentcd  Lord  Cra- 
ven of  Hamstead  Marshall,  county  Berk*.  In 
1637  he  wa«,  along  with  Prince  Rupert,  taken 
prisoner,  and,  on  obtiuning  his  liberty,  served  the 
States  of  Holland  under  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  16th  of  March,  an.  IG  Car.  II.  he  wa» 
created  Earl  Craven  of  Cnnen,  county  Ebor. 
in  1070  ho  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Cold- 
stream regiment  of  guards.  When  King  James  II 
endeavoured  to  take  it  away  from  him,  "  If  they 
took  away  his  regiment,  they  had  as  good  take 
away  his  life,  since  he  bad  nothing  else  to  divert 
himself  with."  He  was,  however,  obliged  to  give 
itxrp  at  King  William's  accession  to  (he  crown. 
He  died  AprU  1),  l^jfJJ,  aged  eigh'y-cight  years 
and  ten  months, 

(  Note  7. )  Thi«  celebrated  bridge  is  described 
at  full  length  in  the  Swtdiah  ItUflUgencer.  It 
was  framed  by  the  Swedes,  who  acted  as  car- 
penters, and  tiie  Fins  as  pioneers.  The  following 
note  ii  singular;  but  the  extraordinary  valour 
of  the  Swcdea,  even  in  the  present  day,  must 
mtikc  u.s  hesitate  how  far  we  should  believe  the 
insinuations  against  them  ;  though  the  Fins  are 
well  known  to  be  a  pusillanimous  people ;  "  The 
Swedes,  generally  one  fdth  another,  are  all  car- 
penters ;  an8  the  Fini,  being  a  plain,  simple,  and 
droyling  kindc  of  people,  arc  more  used  for  the 
spade  than  for  the  sword ;  notwithstaniling  we 
have  heard  so  much  of  the  great  explojts of  these 
Finlanders.  The  Swedes  and  Finlanders,  plainly, 
are  not  the  best  sooldiers  of  the  array  ;  'tis  the 
Scots  and  Germanes  that  have  done  it ;  and  yet 
have  both  the  other  done  their  parts  also.  "— 
P.  II,  p.  142,  mariiiruU  note — De  Foe,  in  this 
part,  a.H  well  as  in  Diany  others,  has  made  great 
use  of  this  interesting  work.  The  account  of  the 
tiridgf  and  the  battle,  as  well  as  of  the  supposed 
means  by  which  Tilly  might  have  gained  the 
battle,  correspond  together  accurately  in  both 
works:  "When  Cardinall  Passman,  the  emperor's 
nmbassadour  with  the  Pope,  had  the  first  news 
brought  him  of  this  victory,  and  of  the  manner 
of  it,  he  to  his  friends  pronounced.  Actum  ul, 
'  there  is  an  end  of  all ;'  which  some  people  in- 
terpretcd  to  be  meant  of  the  empire  and  of  the 

Romish   religion." "  And   yet  hod  not  the 

king  escaped  so  cheap  as  with  the  lives  of  two 
thousand  brave  men ;  had  not  he  directed  Da- 
vid's sling-stone  into  Goliath's  forehead,  guided 
one  bullet  Into  Alt  ringer's  forehead,  and  another 
into  Tdly's  thigh-bone;  had  not  this  brave  old 
countu  becMe  thus  spoyled,  the  king  had  found 


hare,  starting    out   of  the   bushes  about  the  >  but  an  nnfriendly  welcome  into  Bavaria,"  ttc— 


ranne  directly  before  the  Spaniards,  and, 

I  a  few  pacet  after,  two  or  three  other  hares 

iwme  oa  directly  after  them.     The  Swedish 

laughed  heartily  to  see  what  a  convoy 

Spaniards  hud  gotten.     'Tis  ill  luckc  (sajrs 

of  their  souldierf )  to  have  one's  way  crost 

th  a  hnre  ;  and  that  ill  lueke  is  now  oun,  for 

are  likely  to  get  but  little  honour  by  them. 

ltd  all  their  countrimen  run  away  in  the  like 

aner."— /A.  P.  II,  p.  47. 

^(Abte  6.)  The  siege  of  Crcutznach  wai  mott 


lb.  p.  148.  Tilly  is  one  of  the  numerous  list  of 
imperial  generals,  who  were  frctinently  unfortu- 
nate, vet  still  ocquired  a  high  reputstioti,  such 
as  Walleostein.  Daun,  Melas.  &c. 

(Notr  B. )  The  conditions  under  which  the  ce- 
lebrated W'allenatein.  Duke  of  FHedland,  took 
the  charge  of  generalicsimo  of  the  army,  were 
moat  peremptory.  He  was  to  be  generaKssinio 
for  life,  and  that  in  the  most  absolute  manner,  for 
the  emperor,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  whole 
hoitse  of  Austria.     The  emperor  should  not  be 


\ 
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j^ri'ient  at  the  army,  moch  less  have  any  com- 
jiiiind  ovDf  it  J  the  free  liberty  of  confiscating  and 
jiitrifoning  the  countries  ho  conquered  wbs  sti- 
[lululcd  tor  by  hiip ;  the  duchy  of  MecklciihurK, 
with  other  domiiiMina,  were  promisod  to  him, 
&..■. 

(NoteS.y  •' The  king  hod  now  ia2 ensipie^B 
of  foot.,  which  made  up  10,767  in  the  muster, 
hook* ;  and  152  troops  of  horse,  which  caino  tu 
7,076.  In  all  lB,448meu."— Swidwft /ntwl/ipim- 
ffr,  l\  U,  p.  340. 

{Nnie  10.)  The  celebrated  victory  of  Lutien 
WHS  gained  on  the  6th  of  Noverabor,  1632,  old 
*tytc>.  In  the  Swedish  IntpUigencer,  a  long  ai;. 
covint  of  it  is  introduced.  consiBting-  of  4S  quarto 
pages.  The  king  previouily  huraiigued  the 
Swedes  and  Germanj  separately,  hoth  tftptther 
cirosisting  of  17,tXM]  or  ie«,000  men.  The  watrb. . 
ward  of  his  army  wa».  Gntt  atit  um,  God  with 
u*  1  that  of  the  Impefialista,  ,/pitK  Ataria.  Iloth  f 
thf  armies  had  hail  the  same  in  the  great  battle  '■ 
of  Lptpsic.  The  king,  in  the  Jnidsit  of  thnbattlr, , 
hod  charged  a  numerous  body  of  cuiroHiers,  but ' 
they  lii'ing  too  powerful,  he  waa  forced  to  fetreiit, 
iiud  wuunded  in  the  left  arm.  As  he  wm  carried 
ufT'  the  fiu'Id.  h  culrusMcr,  who  knew  him,  came 
'jchlnd  him,  and  Crying  out,  "  This  is  the  rifht ' 
Oird,"  stmt,  hini  through  the  body,  but  was  im- 
medinlely  killed  himself  by  Luchan,  the  kipg"* 
master  ot  the  horw.  The  king's  body  was  forced 
trt  b&  abandoned,  and  he  was  stript  of  every 
thin^  ij.bout  him  by  the  imperial  soldiers,  who 
tvere  aniciaus  to  have  a  relic  of  to  renowned  a 
eemtn under.  It  U  well  known,  that  afterwards 
the  body  of  the  king  waa  recovered,  and  n  most 
complete  victory  gained.  One  of  the  best  im- 
perial commanders, Count  Pappcnhcim,  wag  shin 
bf  n  bullet  from  a  faleonct.  He  had,  prpvious 
to  the  bfttile,  tt»ken  the  sacrament,  confessed,  and 
mnde  this  short  testament:  HJ3  sotjI  be  mm- 
mpndi;d  to  God;  hia  body  (if  he  were  slain)  to 
the  emperor,  and  his  wife  and  children  to  WiiJ- 
lenstein.  The  impcriMists  vauntingly  claimed 
the  victory,  but  aekiiowkdged  that  the  king 
of  Swedrn  was  the  bravest  enemy  and  the  best 
captain  thot  ever  was  in  Christendom.  A  atone 
pillar,  to  the  north  of  the  towu  of  Lutzen,  still 
marks  (he  spot  where  he  fell. 

(IVote  II.}  In  thi£  disastrous  battle,  the  Swc- 
disti  veteran  general,  Gui^tavus  Home,  with  Fickl- 
niarshal  Crat?,  and  two  other  general*,  were 
taken  prisoner* ;  and  several  generals  and  supe- 
rior officers  killed  The  defeat  would  have  been 
itill  more  complete,  if  the  Rhinegrave  Olto 
Lufivvig,  with  his  forces,  had  not  approached, 
and  prevented  the  pursuit  of  the  Swedes,  by  the 
cavalry  and  Croats. 

(AV'fr  12.)  The  Earl  of  Holland  entered  Ber- 
wick with  the  king,  May  30,  16^)9,  and  the  3bt 
he  maruhcd  (vitb  'ioo  horte  to  l)itn«e.  "  Upon 
the  laming  of  our  forces  into  the  town,  [the 
enpected  Jients  arnjy  was  not  to  be  found,  but] 
the  people  crjed,  "  God  bless  the  king,"  and  ihnt 
they  were  all  his  njajfi Sty's  obedient  subjecti,  and 
readily  brought  forth  their  Scots  alo  and  what 
they  had,  to  bid  the  Kngljjh  weleomp." — liath- 
VBortJi'M  Gdieetions,  vol,  II,  p.  fr29.  Juno  3,  the 
'  earl  ofain  entered  into  Scotland,  with  4,(X10 
1  borsu,  but   retired  before  the   numbers  of  the 


Scott,    and  the  lupenDr    AUi    of  tbt    dooiUrii 
general,  Lesly. 

(Not*  13.)  The  27lh  of.Ai»g:U8t,  1640.  at  lefgit, 
Cenerai  Lesly  arrived  within  a  mile  of  N'ewcaik, 
and  finding  it  garrisoned,  marched  the  ae*t  men. 
ingto  Newbum  Ford,  where  he  found  tl>e  fm 
defended  with  strong  works  and  «ix  camvoD.  mi 
yarded  with  3,000  hone  and!  1,200  foot.  H» 
placed  his  own  ordinance  upon  bd  mi^ciainf  tfl, 
and  so  harassed  the  English  foot  that  they  111 
in  dirtorder,  and  abandoned  their  cannon.  Hi 
horse  attempted  to  rfseue  them,  but  wvn  put  to 
flight  by  Colonel  Lesly,  with  aboat  1,300  hont 
Upon  this  occasion,  the  celebrated  gentleiDiS. 
troop  of  Sir  John  Suckling  was  routed,  and  went 
at  his  horses  taken. 

(Mite  14.)  Robert  Bertie,  Earl  of  UediM 
was  eldest  son  of  Peregrine  Lortl  WEDctjghbr.B 
Bresby,  a  celebrated  worthy  of  Queen  Eli«»b«<fc>' 
Teign.  He  WIS  bom  in  1562 ;  and,  in  1606,  no- 
cei'ded  to  the  oflic«  of  lord  hrvh  chjuoberiiii!  rf 
England  ;  1626,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Liadsiy; 
in  1 035,  appointed  lord  high  admiraJi ;  and,  k 
]&42t  general  of  the  king's  forces,  llie  hM 
vear,  ^rd  October,  he  was  kiUed  at  the  baCtltrf 
Edge  Hia 

{NBte  Id.)  Robert,  Earl  of  Es9e^wuttae«^ 
son  of  the  great  favourite  of  Queen  FHhW^ 
and,  when  youu);,  was  married  to  Lodv  FHmM 
Howard.  Hb  divorce  rmm  he?  is  well  kiism: 
and  he  retired  in  disgiirt  from  the  court  in  c<30> 
sequence  of  it.     He  died  S«ptember  Hth.  IMS. 

{Note  Ifi. )  "  Those  of  ours  (the  pniliasietitin 
fcrmy)  taken  by  the  enemy  were,  the  Led  a 
John,  who  was  mortally  wounded,  and  declare, 
at  bis  death,  a  full  ftatisfactioD    and  cheerfeis^ 
to  lay  down  his  life  for  so  good  a  cause ;  CciffiKi 
Walton,  a  member  of  parliaident ;   and   Captiit 
Austrn,   an  eminent    merchant    In    LodhJoa;  rf 
whom  the  last  died   through  the  bard  niaftlM 
received  in  the  gaoJ  of  Oxford^    to  which  he  «» 
committed.     It  was  observed,  that   the  greiftM 
slaughter  DD  our  side  waa  of  such   as  ran  am; : 
and  on  the  enemy's  aide,  of  thoac  that  stood;  of 
whom   I  saw   about    thr«fe«core    lie  within  tbt 
compass  of  threeseore   yards,  upon  the  grsmt  i' 
wbd^reon  that  brifrndo  fought  in  which  the  kinf « 
standard  was.     Wd  took  prlsotten   the   E^.  ^ 
Lindsey,  general  of  the  king's  army,  who  diedr^ 
his  wounds;    Sir  EdtTard  Stradling*,  and  Ctjimrtl 
Lunsfurd,  who  s»ero  sent  to  Warwick  caslJ'-"-^ 
Jifetnoirs  of  /.ieutetiaitt^gmtfral  J^ttJiov.  *     £4^ 
J 731.  p.  44.— The  king  published   b  deeia^a^ 
to  his  subjects  after  the  late  victor}'  agiunsi  te 
rebels,  whiuh  vos  answered  fay  a  tiimUar  d^rltfti 
tion  of  the  lords  and  commona. 

(iVofe  17. )  After  the  purlianteniiry  arnay  M 
poBseB<^ed  themselves  of  Rcadingr,  th(>y  bid 
skirmishes  ivith  the  royalista,  in  one  of 
Hampden,  the  great  patriot,  lost  his  Kfe,  ^ 
William  Waller  engaged  the  klng'a  wefterai^ 
at  liansdown.  Tbe  Comlah  mva  stoai  tb** 
^ound  tiil  they  rame  to  push  nf  pike,  but  wttf 
then  routed,  and  their  Cjommauder,  Sr  Eerl 
Grenvilie,  killed.     General   Ludlow,  wee  ^te. ; 


*  LtirlluVf  staCcraeatt,  f>t  course,  Ifia  toavdi  dwa* 
lEifint  f,iivc»ijTttble  to  (he  putf  fae  wu  ns«^<d  ^ ;  M,  tr 
t)ii«  r^aSiOn,  form  fn^T  annotaUoaa  to  tliaw  m  Ikf  *K 
whicta  tn  put  iB(g  Ok*  month  at   on*   tf  Ite  onla 
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joined  Waller.  "  But,"  be  nys  in  his  own  me- 
noin,  "  the  great  hop<?4  we  had  conceived  of 
enjoving  some  quiet  in  the  we«t,  by  the  roeaoB 
of  this  \-ictorr,  were  goon  blitst«d.  For  a  body 
of  bone  sent  from  Oiford,  not  being  attendiod  by 
any  r>f  our  ttrmy,  (though,  as  1  hnve  licard,  com- 
mnnded  m)  to  do.)  engaged  our  horse  at  Round- 
way  Hill  ;  where  the  ovcrforwardness  of  tome  of 
our  party  to  chnrgc  the  enemy  upon  dlsadvan 
tAgeoua  ground,  was  the  principal  cause  of  their 
(<  fipat.  The  horse  being  routed,  our  foot  quitted 
1 1  i<ir  ground,  and  shifted  for  themselves ;  many 
of  whom  were  taken,  and  many  killed  i  the  rest 
retreated  to  Bristol.*— Vol.  I,  p.  54. 

(Note  18.)  "  In  the  meantime  the  king's  army 
beiueged  Gloucester,  the  king  being  there  in  per- 
son to  countenance  the  siege.  The  besieged 
made  a  vigorous  defence  for  about  a  month ; 
during  which  time  the  parliament  took  care  to 
recruit  their  army,  in  order  to  relieve  them. 
Their  rendezvous  was  oppoinlcd  on  Hounslow 
Heath,  whither  some  members  of  parliament  (of 
which  ray  father  was  one)  were  sent,  to  inspect 
tbeir  condition,  that  thtir  wants,  being  known, 
might  be  the  bettor  supplic-d,  who  found  them  a 
very  shattered  and  broken  body ;  but  the  city, 
being  then  very  aflectlonate  to  the  public,  goon 
recruited  thum,  and  drew  forth  so  many  of  their 
trained  bands  and  auxiliary  regiments  as  made 
them  up  a  gallant  army.  In  their  march  to  Glou- 
cetter,  some  of  ours  fell  upon  a  party  of  the 
enemy  at  Cirencester,  of  whom  they  took  many 
prisoners,  and  seized  a  great  quuulity  of  provi- 
sions, wliich  they  found  prepared  for  the  enemy; 
trho,  upon  our  approach,  raised  the  nege." — 
Jbid.,  p.  Xt.  A  particular  and  very  circumstan- 
tial detail  was  publislied  of  this  si^;e,  in  quarto, 
by  order  of  parliament, 

{Note  19.)  "The  Earl  of  Essex,  having  re- 
lieved the  town  of  Gloucester,  was  marching  back 
again,  when  lie  perceived  the  enemy  endeavour- 
Jog  to  get  between  him  and  London  ;  and  to  that 
■end,  failiog  upon  hU  rear  with  ii  strong  party  of 
faorse,  they  so  disordered  his  men,  and  retardc*! 
the  march  of  his  army,  that  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  engage  them  at  Newbury.     The  di^- 

fate  was  ycry  hot  on  both  sides,  and  the  enemy 
ad  (he  better  at  tirst ;  but  our  men  resolving 
to  carrj'  their  point.,  and  the  city  regiment*  be- 
having themselves  with  great  bravery,  gave  them, 
before  ni^'ht,  so  little  to  boast,  that  the  next 
morning  they  were  willing  to  permit  the  Earl  of 
Essex  to  march  to  London  without  interruption. 
Few  prisoners  were  taken  on  either  side.  The 
enemy  had  several  of  quality  killed.  We  lost  a 
colonel  of  one  of  the  city  regimcnta,  together 
with  some  inferior  otticers." — LutUow  Mt  tmpra, 
p.  57. 

(./Vote 20.)  Alexander  Lcsly,  Earlof  Leven,for 
Uie  first  time,  evinced  his  military  genius  as  a  vo- 
luDti-er  in  Lord  Vere's  regiment,  in  Holland,  and 
afterwards  went  into  the  service  of  the  great 
King  of  Sweden,  who  appointed  him  to  defend 
the  town  of  Stralsund  against  the  imperialists. 
This  be  oceomplished,  and  obliged  the  great 
VaUenstehi  to  retire,  though  he  had  boasted 
he  would  take  the  town  if  it  were  even  chained 
to  the  finnanteBL  In  16.3(1.  be  drove  the  im- 
jterialista  out  ti  Rogcn,  and  then  returned  home. 
His  actions  at   the  head  of  the    Scotch   army 


are,  for  the  most  part,  detailed  in  the  text.  In 
1641,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Leven,  and  died 
at  Balgony,  in  Fife,  in  the  year  1602. 

(iVbte  21.)  This  heroic  lady  was  Charlotte, 
daughter  to  Claude  de  la  Tremouillc,  Duke  of 
Thouart,  Prince  of  Palmont,  he,  and  ivifc  of 
WilUam,  sixth  Earl  of  Derby,  who  suffered  death 
in  the  year  1651  for  his  loyalty  to  his  king. 
She  not  only  defended  succes^ully  Hotham 
House  In  1644,  but,  in  1051,  for  a  long  time, 
the  Isle  of  Man,  which  was  the  last  place  in 
the  Bagliah  doDdniooi  that  submitted  to  the 
commonwealth.  She  was  detained  in  prison  till 
the  restoration,  and  died  March  21st,  1663. 

(A'ote22.)  The  battle  of  Marston  Moor  was 
fought  July  2,  1644.  Ludlow  has  the  following 
observation,  similar  to  some  of  our  cavaliers: 
"  If  Prince  Rupert,  who  had  acquired  honour 
enough  by  the  relief  of  York  in  the  view  of 
three  generals,  could  have  contented  himself 
with  It.  and  rotrcatcd,  as  he  might  have  done, 
without  fighting,  the  reputation  he  had  gained 
would  have  cau.<Kd  his  army  to  increase  like 
the  rolling  of  a  snowball ;  but  he  thinking  this 
nothing,  unleu  be  might  have  ably  forced  his 
enemies  to  a  battle,  against  the  advice  of  many 
of  those  that  were  with  him,"  &c.  —  Vol.  I,  p. 
107.  The  country  people,  it  is  said,  buried  four 
thousand  men,  of  which  the  prince  is  reported 
to  have  lost  three  thousand.  In  a  letter  from 
the  parliapcDtarj'  generals,  ihcy  state  their  loss 
to  have  been  one  lieutenant-colonel,  some  few 
captains,  and  only  two  or  three  hundred  men, 
which  is  not  credible,  considering  the  defeat  of 
one  of  their  wings.— AasAvwfA,  HI,  635-636. 

{Note  23. )  This  affiiir  is  represented  as  a  very 
slight  skirmish  by  Ludlow  (1, 104),  who  hitherto 
had  served  under  the  defeated  Sir  William  Wol- 
ler.     Of  the  parliamentary  army,    were   taken 

Cnners  Colonel  Wemys.  Licuteniint-coloncls 
er  and  Baynes,  and  several  other  offceri. 
"  Colonel  Middlcton  was  dismounted  amongst 
the  king's  forces,  of  whom  one,  taking  him  for  a 
commander  of  theirs,  mounted  him  again,  and 
bid  him  make  haste,  and  kill  a  roundhead;  and 
so  he  escaped." — RmJituftrtk,  III,  676, 

(Note  24. )  According  to  Ludlow,  the  king  lost, 
during  the  storm,  about  l,7lX>  men;  and  those  of 
the  town  about  one  hundred. 

{Note '2m,)  "  Being  encouraged  by  his  success 
at  I<rioester,  and  with  the  consideration  that 
he  was  to  encounter  with  an  unexperienced 
enemy,  upon  advice  that  our  army  vu  in  search 
of  him,  the  king  advanced  towards  them ;  and 
both  armies  met  in  the  field  of  Noseby  on  th" 
14th  of  June,  1615.  Some  days  before,  one 
Colonel  Vermuyden,  an  old  soldier,  who  com- 
m-inded  a  regiment  of  horse,  had  laid  down  his 
oommission ;  whether  through  diffidence  of  suc- 
cess, or  any  other  consideration,  I  know  not : 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement.  Major- 
general  Skipton,  the  only  old  soldier  remaining 
amongst  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  received 
a  shot  in  the  body  from  one  of  our  own  party, 
as  was  supposed,  unwillingly;  whereby  he  was 
in  a  great  meoaure  disabled  to  perform  the  duty 
of  his  place  that  day,  though  extremely  desirous 
to  do  it  I'nder  these  diiconragementa,  the 
horse  upon  our  left  wing  were  attacked  by  those 
of  the  enemy's  right,  and  beaten  back  to  our  ^a 


I 
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fn  duiger  of  betag  tjJicn, 
■Iko:  bat  our  right  wing^ 
by  those  of  our  left  that 
Dffleen,  fell  upon  the  eoo- 
liftvtng^  broil «]  and  rcpulKd 
ttftprovci  the  opportunity, 
ly  of  the  klnj^'s  army ;  aad, 
if  two  or  three  regiments 
ly  cncoTnpnsitd  the  enemy's 
ftding  theiniielvc<  dtserted 
fr  down  thdr  arms,  and 
riionvn.     By  thi> 


our  horae  vrcfe  at  lelnite  to  panne  ttw  Lkf ) 
Hueh  u  Red  with  him  towaida  Leic«d«-,  uki 

niAtiy  priMin^rs  iti  the  puriuit ;  who,  whh  tb 
taken  In  (he  field,  amounted  in  all  to  sitotttftJD 
and  atnoogit  them,  bU  colonels,  ei^t  tUutcat 
colooelii,  eighteen  m^ori.  aevroty  tintUm 
eighty  easif^tu,  2U0  inferior  officrrs,  atxKtt 
tt&Ddardji  of  borsc  and  foot,  the  kio^g't  iMti 
and  svrvaJ[it&,  and  tb?  whole  train  of  urtillny . 
bagg'ag'C.  TTiia  victory  was  obtained  *dth 
lo«:i  of  a  very  few  on  our  sUJe,  wjd  net  ib 
aOO  or  400  Of  Uie  enemy.  "_Z.i«JInp.  1, 131. 
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PREFACE. 


The  year  1724  gare  birth  to  a  romanoe,  which  fbr  ori^nality  of  invention,  for 
•ocoracy  of  punting,  and  for  utility  of  purpose,  was  not  exceeded  by  any  of  the  former. 
In  the  story  of  "  Roxana,"  there  are  inddenta,  indeed,  that  cannot  be  welcome  to  a 
Tirtaous  mind ;  but  the  fault  is  in  the  subject  rather  than  in  the  aathor,  whose  aim  is 
to  describe  human  nature  as  it  is,  for  the  purpose  of  contrasting  it  with  what  it  should 
he.  This  fidelity  of  design  will  not  always  admit  of  an  i^reeable  outline ;  and  it  was 
the  humour  of  De  Foe  to  employ  his  pen  npon  those  subjects  that  present  the  broad 
features  of  life  in  their  full  deformi^.  la  ordinary  cases,  this  would  be  considered 
a  mark  of  bad  taste ;  but  De  Foe  had  always  some  important  end  to  legitimate  his 
choice.  He  was  the  last  man  to  administer  fiiel  to  a  flame  that  he  sought  rather  to 
extinguish.  He  never  teUs  a  story  for  mere  amusement,  nor  does  he  go  out  of  his 
way  to  obtrude  reflections  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  it.  His  fects,  however  dis- 
teputable  to  virtue,  are  always  subservient  to  it  in  the  long  run :  he  tells  his  story 
£>r  the  sake  of  the  moral,  which  forma  a  constituent  part,  and  yet  so  martifidally 
produced,  as  to  be  essential  to  the  narrative.  As  a  correct  painter  of  life  and  manners, 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  taking  the  world  as  he  found  it;  as  a  moralist,  he  was 
desirous  of  leaving  it  better.  He  therefore  selected  those  parts  ftrom  the  great  drama 
that  he  thought  most  susceptible  of  improvement,  and  converted  them  into  sources 
of  instruction,  in  a  form  tliat  would  be  most  accessible  to  the  generality  of  readers. 
His  knowledge  of  the  world  had  taught  him,  that  those  who  would  not  listen  to  a 
gnve  discourse,  might  be  allured  by  an  eventful  atory ;  that  whilst  to  the  former  they 
gave  only  the  unwOling  assent  of  the  judgment,  its  exemplification  would  go  far 
towards  fixing  it  upon  the  heart.  Such  a  mult,  however,  is  not  to  be  produced  by 
•  forced  delineation  of  the  passions,  nor  by  pictures  of  life  that  do  violence  to  truth. 
These,  indeed,  have  been  the  common  resort  of  novelists,  whose  aim  at  efiTect  has 
betrayed  them  into  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature,  and  producing 
a  d^pree  of  excitement  that  requires  to  be  kept  aUre  by  fresh  stimulants ;  but  as  the 
IDttsiOn  vanishes  the  mind  ftUs  a  prey  to  grief  and  disappointment.  De  Foe  never 
MMipts  the  ifott  ideai  of  human  lifo.  Ifis  diaraeten  are  those  of  ordinary  occur 
mMt  hk  portraits  strictly  natural,  and  his  aketdies  of  mannen  exactly  luch  as 
■dated  at  the  period  he  describes. 
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*^  Roxama,"  Uk^  mort  of  Do  Foe's  uarnitivea,  has  passed  throagh  sevenl  » 

rariations  is  them  require  gome  dUtlact  notice.    In  the  second  editioti,  ] 

ided  by  his  frieod,  Soutbernr  to  leave  out  the  whole  of  the  story  r^ 

laTi  daughter,  Susannsb;    whoj  suspecting  her  relationship,    contrived  ' 

its  to  throw  hertelf  in  her  mother'*  wayj  until  she  at  length  succwd* 

^-^-.lujjiiflhed  her  ruin.     Southern's   objection^   certainly  a  very  oirlous  one, 

m  the  supposition,  that  the  daughter's  history  was  ima^ary,  vhilst  the  t«t 

y  WW  founded  upon  fad.     Whatever  foundation  there  may  he  for  this  bi 

s  ci>rtain  that  most  of  the  subsequent  editions  of  the  book  contain  the  story, 

one  of  the  finest-wrought  pictures  in  the  work.     There  are  some  points  tii 

""Ogly  resemble  the  case  of  poor  Sav^e,  whoEe  pr3ring'  curiosity  was  a  grest 

to  his  unnatural  mother,  but  did  not  end  so  successfully.     It  was  upon  t: 

izana's  luttory,  that  Mr  Godwin  faaatAai  hii  tragedy  of  /'iptwfrcacr,  wb 

J  and  printed  in  December,  1807,  with  the  following  prologue  by  Charles  L 

"  Aq  author  who  has  given  yon  all  delight, 
FumUh'd  the  talc  our  atajjc  preJctiCs  ta-night;       ^,      *'    .    -  ■   '11 
Some  of  OUT  earliest  tears  he  tsugbt  to  steal  ^         "       ^ 

Down  our  young  cheeks,  and  forced  us  first  to  feel. 
To  soJitarf  shorci  whole  years  confined,  .^  /4 

Who  has  not  read  faow  pensive  Cnuoe  [itncd?  , 

Wh0(  now  grown  old,  that  did  not  aatm  adtniro 
His  gvat,  his  parrot,  his  uncouth  at  Lire ; 
The  stick,  du(}  notch'd,  that  told  each  tedious  day, 
Tliot  in  the  bnely  bland  wore  away  ? 
|l  Who  has  tvot  shuddered,  nb^re  he  stands  e^hast 

At  sight  of  hutniui  footatcp-i  in  th<>  waste  i 
Or  joy'd  not  when  his  trembliaj;  hands  unbind 
Thee,  Friday,  gentlest  of  the  savage  kind  ? 
The  genius  who  conceived  that  itingin  tale 
Was  skilled  by  native  pathos  to  prevuIL 
His  stories,  though  ruugh  dr.iwn,  aird  framed  in  haste. 
Had  that  which  pkas'd  our  hasty  grandsire'a  taste. 
His  was  a  various  pen  that  freely  roved 
Into  all  subjects, — was  in  most  ajiproved. 
Whate'er  the  theme,  his  ready  inu^e  obt^yed ; 
Love,  courtship,  polities,  religion,  trade. 
Gifted  alike  to  shine  in  every  sphere, — 
Novelist,  historian,  poet,  pamphleteer. 
In  some  blest  InterTiil  of  party  strife. 
He  drew  a  striking  sketch  from  private  lilt; 
Whose  moving  scenes  of  intricate  distress. 
We  try  to  night  in  a  dramatic  dress; 
A  real  story  of  domestic  woe. 
That  Bsks  no  aid  trom  music,  verse,  or  show. 
But  trusts  to  truth,  to  nature,  and  Oe  Fob." 

Mr  Godwin,  in  hia  preface  to  the  play,  remarks,  "  The  incident  on  which  i 
duetion  ia  founded  made  a  strong  imprt^ssion  on  my  fancy  when  a  bov,  and 
rendered  the  hook  which  contains  it  a  faTourite  with  me.  The  terrors  td  t 
mind,  haunted  with  mysterious  fear  of  retributitin]  h,ive  seldom  been  nwie  £ 
delineated/ 


PKEFACB.  T 

Hie  editions  of  "  Roxua"  printed  ainee  the  death  a£  the  author,  contain  some 
wriatums  in  the  matter  as  well  as  in  the  title.  That  of  1735,  is  called  "  The  Life 
aad  Adyentures  of  Roxana,  the  Fortunate  Mistress,  or  most  unbap^  Wife."  The 
edition  <^  1742,  printed  for  H.  Slater  in  Clement's  lane,  12mo,  varies  again  in  the 
titles  hot  the  matter  is  an  exact  transcript  of  the  first  edition.  In  1745,  there 
sppeared  a  new  impression  in  12mo,  with  a  continuation  of  Roxana's  life  from  the 
plivee  where  it  was  broken  off  by  De  Foe,  until  the  time  of  her  death,  in  1742.  It  is 
impossible  at  this  distance  of  time  to  say  by  whom  it  was  written ;  no  light  is  to  be 
deriyed  on  this  point  from  anything  in  the  former  part;  the  style  certainly  most 
atnmgly  resembles  that  of  the  unquestionable  productions  of  De  Foe.  These  additions 
■mount  to  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  work,  and  have  been  retained  in  the  subsequent 
editions ;  but  in  most  of  them  the  work  is  printed  incorrectiy,  and  with  the  omission 
tt  some  passages  in  the  first  edition.  That  of  1755,  printed  for  H.  Owen,  in  White 
Fryara,  l2mo,  is  divided  into  diapters,  and  embellished  with  copper-plates;  as  is  that 
published  by  J.  Cooke,  in  2  vols.  12mo,  without  a  date.  There  is  an  edition  in  crown* 
octavo,  printed  uniformly  with  '*  Moll  Flanders,"  by  C.  Sympson,  in  Stone-cutter  street, 
Fleet  Market ;  and  there  is  another  in  small  quarto,  printed  uniformly  with  "  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century.*  «  Roxana,**  in  common  with  the 
other  fictions  of  De  Foe,  fell  into  the  merdless  grasp  of  Francis  Noble,  a  bookseller 
in  Holbom,  and  a  wholesale  dealer  in  the  trash  then  published  imder  the  name  of 
novels.  Like  his  other  works,  it  was  dreadfully  mangled  in  the  operation.  Besides 
mutilating  it  of  nearly  half  its  contents,  and  suppressing  some  of  the  finest  and  most 
interesting  passages,  he  had  recourse  to  artifice  in  order  to  procure  a  sale  for  his 
'broken  wares.  His  dealings  with  "  Moll  Flanders"  have  been  already  noticed ;  his 
**  Roxana"  bore  the  following  title : — **  The  History  of  Mademoiselle  de  Beleau :  Or, 
the  New  Roxana,  the  Fortunate  Mistress,  afterwards  Countess  of  Wintelsheim.  Pub- 
liahed  by  Mr  Daniel  De  Foe ;  and  from  Papers  found  since  Ids  Decease,  it  appears  was 
greatly  altered  by  himself;  and  from  the  sud  Papers,  the  present  work  is  produced. 
London :  printed  for  F.  Noble,  &c  1775."  12mo.  As  De  Foe  lefl  no  such  papevs  as 
are  here  mentioned,  it  required  no  small  stock  of  effrontery  to  publish  the  falsehood. 
Tet  from  tiiese  mutilated  editions,  so  imposed  upon  the  public,  those  which  have 
nnce  appeared,  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  copied. 

The  history  of  the  beautiful  Roxana,  continues  Mr  Wilson,  in  the  origmal  dress 
that  De  Foe  bestowed  upon  it,  is  one  of  those  rare  efforts  of  genius  that  occasionally 
Uaxe  upon  the  world,  to  relieve  it  from  the  surrounding  dullness.  In  rich  natural 
painting,  comluning  all  the  charms  of  simplicity  with  the  most  exqiusite  pathos,  it  is 
aorpassed  by  none  of  his  preceding  works,  and  it  is  the  subject  only  that  renders  it 
Itu  acceptable  than  "  Robinson  Crusoe."  The  genius  that  inspired  the  one,  has  put 
forth  the  same  energies  in  the  other,  producing  an  equally  striking  effect,  and  illus- 
trating alike  tho  peculiar  talents  of  the  writer. 

Although  the  inddents  that  compose  this  instructive  narrative  derive  all  their 
interest  from  the  contrivances  of  the  writer,  yet  we  may  believe  him  when  he  says, 
*■  That  the  foundation  is  laid  m  tmth  of  fiust."    It  is  not  improbable  that  the  original 

*  The  latter  work  has  the  following  imprint:  •'Lmidoo:   printed  for  R.  Crutoe,  Junior,  and 
nsj  be  had  of  all  the  peraoos  who  serve  newspapers  and  sahscriptioa  books.    1742.    It  has 
rode  wood^cats. 
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of  tbe  jnctare  may  hate  had  an  esistenoe  in  the  gay  court  of  Chariea  II ;  bat  be  Ab 
as  it  may,  it  ii  certain  that  the  eflbet  it  greatly  heightened  by  her  bdng  mad^  to  fA 
her  own  stoif.  In  ihif,  indeed,  conaiBts  its  magical  bfluenoe,  persuading  tti 
reader  that  he  is  conversmg  vrith  the  very  person,  and  receiving  from  her  own  Bpi 
the  redtal  of  her  misfortunes. 

Althoogh  "  Roxana**  has  passed  mider  the  same  baa  of  proscription  as  "  BIoll 
Flanders,**  yet  there  is  an  essential  difference  in  the  cjiaracter  of  the  two  itoriMi 
The  latter  is  an  epitome  of  vice  in  low  life,  exhibiting  the  homdy  foatorea  of  the  diM 
to  which  she  belongs.  Roxana,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  high  bred  courtesan.  Sht  k 
jnst  such  a  sort  of  person  as  may  be  supposed  to  have  fig^ured  in  the  gay  and  licentiaa 
days  of  Charles  II ;  when  a  thorough-bred  loyalist,  whether  in  court  or  tatj^  would 
have  thought  it  a  breach  of  good  manners  to  be  considered  better  than  his  priao. 
It  is  true,  that  in  the  empire  of  vice,  the  moralist  knows  no  distinction  of  ranks,  h 
pa  personal  consequences,  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  upon  one  common  ground,  ai 
the  more  eminent  the  station,  the  more  banefol  is  the  influence ;  but  it  is  equally  tn^ 
that  in  proportion  to  the  refinements  of  life,  its  exhibition  will  be  usually  mat  m 
less  ^U^rusting.  In  Roxana,  we  have  a  portraiture  of  manners  in  the  upper  dnia 
of  society;  whilst  her  maid.  Amy,  who  performs  a  minor  part  in  her  adTWtoMk 
hdoogs  to  the  same  dan  as  MoU  F!aaden 


THE  AUTHOR'S   PREFACE. 


Pre  history  of  this  beautiful  lady  is  to  speak  for  itself:  if  it  is  not  as  beautiful  as 
Ihe  lady  herself  is  reported  to  be ;  if  it  is  not  as  diverting  as  the  reader  can  desirei 
lod  much  more  than  he  can  reasonably  expect,  and  if  all  the  most  diverting  parts 
it  it  are  not  adapted  to  the  instruction  and  improvement  of  the  reader,  the  relator  says 
i  must  be  from  the  defect  of  his  performance;  dressing  up  the  story  in  worse 
ilothes  than  the  lady  whose  words  he  speaks,  prepared  for  the  world. 

He  takes  the  liberty  to  say,  that  this  story  differs  from  most  of  the  modem  per- 
brmances  of  this  kind,  though  some  of  them  have  met  with  a  very  good  reception 
a  the  world.  I  say,  it  differs  from  them  in  this  great  and  essential  article,  namely 
hat  the  foundation  of  this  is  laid  in  truth  of  fact ;  and  so  the  work  is  not  a  story^ 
nt  a  history. 

The  scene  is  laid  so  near  the  place  where  the  main  part  of  it  was  transacted,  that 
t  was  necessary  to  conceal  names  and  persons  ;  lest  what  cannot  be  yet  entirely  forgot 
1  that  part  of  the  town  should  be  remembered,  and  the  facts  traced  back  too  plainly 
y  the  many  people  yet  living,  who  would  know  the  persons  by  the  particulars. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  that  the  names  of  persons  should  be  discovered,  though 
be  history  may  be  many  ways  useful ;  and  if  we  shall  be  always  obliged  to  name  the 
ersons,  or  not  to  relate  the  story,  the  consequence  might  be  only  this  : — that  many  a 
leasant  and  delightful  history  would  be  buried  in  the  dark,  and  the  world  deprived 
oth  of  the  pleasure  and  the  profit  of   it. 

The  writer  says  he  was  particularly  acquainted  with  this  lady's  first  husband,  the 
rewer,  and  with  his  father,  and  also  with  his  bad  circumstances  ;  and  knows  that  first 
art  of  the  story  to  be  truth. 

This  may,  he  hopes,  be  a  pledge  for  the  credit  of  the  rest,  though  the  Utter  part  of 
er  history  lay  abroad,  and  could  not  be  so  well  vouched  as  the  first ;  yet,  as  she  has 
>ld  it  herself,  we  have  the  less  reason  to  question  the  truth  of  that  part  also. 

In  the  manner  she  has  told  the  story,  it  is  evident  she  does  not  insist  upon  her  jus* 
fication  in  any  one  part  of  it ;  much  less  does  she  recommend  her  conduct,  or,  indeed, 
ay  part  of  it,  except  her  repentance,  to  our  imitation.  On  the  contrary,  she  makes 
"equent  excursions,  in  a  just  censuring  and  condemning  her  own  practice.     How  often 
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and  the  Itonij 

anker. 


i  Aai  m  dim  film  lUs  <Me  put  sre  vnrth  >U 
.-ai  ih^  are  the  prfrwij  <!a%a  of,  the 

itwmffmamha  twy,  wMt»,  hMg  iilJ%m»  to  HJ»tei 
it  im  ptnfy,  ife  vriia'  a^x  all  na^paabfe  care  ha 

la  fnmaift.  a  vidoM  aipi,  lot  «««fy^hef«  iBacb  to  discsoatige  « 
>  diaimt  tarn  tcane  be  rejifcsaitai  ia  sndi  a  masoer  bat  aojm 
boi  «}if>ii  TKB  is  |«iiiliil  ra  its  low^uixed  cdiaac 
m  bvr  wilii  it,  lad  tn  «ipuw.  it ;  sad   if  die  i«ader  makfli 
the  vi^cdsMi  k  Ui  own. 
]«  A*  iMWitiriw,  tlw  adTiBligo  of  the  prcMAt  work  are  so  gfei^ 
f)n4<r  Iru  room  tat  to  mtdi  impravaBeai,    tKat    ««  make  im 
bflNKrer  nuanlT  told,    wilt   Gad  «  passafe  to   lus  best  loon, 
li<li  Willi  proit  sad  iMigfat.  ]| 


ROXANA; 


OR, 


THE    FORTUNATE    MISTRESS. 


rn,  Q4  my  friends  told  me,  at  the  ci(y  of 

re.  in  ihe  prcirincc  or  county  of  Poictoa, 

cc,  from  whence  I  wa«  brought  to  Eng- 

my   parents,  who  fled  for  their  religion 

le  year  I()8d,  when  the  Protestants  were 

from  France  by  the  cruelty  of  their 

ton. 

knew  little  or  nothing  of  what  I 
"it  over  hither  for,  vr&&  well  enough 
being  here.  London,  a  larfje  and 
took  with  me  mighty  well,  who,  from 
K  child,  loved  a  crowd,  and  to  sec  u 
ly  fine  fnlks. 

id  nothing  of  France  but  the  language, 

and  iiioihcr  being  people  of   better 

ordinarily  thf  people  milled  refugees 

ic  were  ;  and  ha^nnj;  Bi'd  early,  while 

fcujy  to  ifcurc  their  efl'ccts,  had,  before 

ming  over,  remitted  considerable  sums  of 

or,  as  I  remember,  a  considerable  value 

ich  brandy,  paper,  and  other  goods  ;  and 

"ing  very  much  to  advantage  here,  my 

in  very  good  circumstances  at   hb 

r,  so  that  he  was  far  from  applying  to' 

of  our  nation  that  were  here  for  coun- 

•od  relief.      On  the  contrary,  he  had  his 

tinuatly  thronged  with  miserable  objects 

poor  slaning  creatures  who  at  that  time 

tncr  for  shettcr  on  account  of  conscience 

ething  else. 

indeed,  heard  my  father  say,  that  he 
d  with  a  great  ninny  of  those  who,  for 
^j  they  had,  might  oven  have  stayed 
ley  were,  but  who  flocked  over  hitrier 
•oves,  for  what  they  call,  in  English,  a  live-_ 
"  ;  hearing  with  ivlint  open  arm*  the  re- 
were  received  in  Kngland,  and  how  they 
Mtdily  into  business,  being,  by  the  charitable 
lice  of  the  people  of  London,  encouraged 
in  their  manufactories  in  Spiltal- fields, 
irbury,  and  other  places ;  and  that  they 
much  better  price  for  their  work  than  in 
e  and  the  like. 

father.  I  say,  told  me  that  he  was  more 
red  with  the  clamours  of  these  people  than 
loso  who  were  truly  refugees,  and  fled  in 
tu  merely  for  conscience. 
rai  about  ten  years  old  when  I  was  brought 
hither,  where,  as  I  have  said,  my  father 
ill  very  good  circumstances,  and  died  in  about 
a  yean  more ;  in  which  time  as  I  had  ac- 
Siahed  myself  for  the  sociable  part  of  the 


world,  so  I  had  acquainted  myself  with  some  of 
our  English  neighbours,  as  is  the  custom  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  OS,  while  I  was  young,  I  had  picked 
up  three  or  four  play-fellows  and  companions, 
suitable  to  my  yean  ;  so,  as  we  grew  bigger,  wc 
learnt  to  call  one  another  intimates  and  friends ; 
and  tliis  forwarded  m-tv  muih  the  finishing  mc 
for  coDtersatioR  and  the  noHd. 

I  went  to  English  schools,  and  being  young, 
I  learnt  the  English  tongue  perfectly  well,  with 
all  the  customs  of  the  English  young  women ;  so 
that  I  retained  nothing  of  ihc  French  but  the 
speech  ;  nor  did  I  so  much  as  keep  any  remuini 
of  the  French  language  tagged  to  my  way  of 
speaking,  as  most  foreigners  do,  but  spoke  what 
we  call  natural  English,  as  if  I  had  been  bom 
here. 

Being  to  give  my  own  character,  1  must  bo 
excused  to  give  it  as  impartially  as  possible,  anil 
as  if  I  was  speaking  of  another  bo'iy  ;  and  the 
sequel  will  lead  you  to  judge  whether  I  flutter 
myself  or  no. 

1  was  (speaking  of  myself  at  about  1 4  years  of 
age)  tall  and  very  well  made;  sharp  as  a  hawk 
in  matters  of  common  knowledge  ;  quiik  and 
smart  in  discourse;  apt  to  be  satirical ;  full  of 
repartee,  and  a  little  too  forward  in  conversation ; 
or,  as  we  call  it  in  English,  bold  though  perfectly 
modest  io  my  behaviour.  Being  French  bom,  I 
danc«d,  as  some  say,  naturally,  loved  it  extremely, 
and  sung  well  also,  and  so  well  that,  as  you  will 
hear,  it  was  afterwards  aomc  advantage  to  me. 
With  all  these  things,  1  wanted  neither  wit, 
tieauty,  nor  money.  In  this  manner  I  set  out 
into  the  world,  having  all  the  advantages  that 
any  young  woman  can  desire  to  recommend  mc 
to  others,  and  form  a  prospect  of  happy  living  to 
myself. 

At  about  fifteen  years  of  ago,  my  futlier  gave 
me,  OS  he  called  it  m  French,  25,0(X)  livres,  that 
is  to  say,  two  thousand  pounds  portion,  and 
married  me  to  an  eminent  brewer  in  the  city. 
Pardon  me  if  1  conceal  his  name,  for  though  bo 
w&fl  the  fountain  of  my  ruin,  I  cannot  take  so 
severe  a  revenge  upon  him. 

With  this  thing  railed  a  husband  I  lived  eight 
years  in  good  fashion,  and  for  some  part  of  the 
time  kept  a  coa<'h,  that  is  to  say,  a  kind  of  mock 
coach;  for  all  the  week  the  hordes  were  kept  at 
work  in  the  dray-carts,  but  on  the  Sunday  I  had 
she  privilege  to  go  abroad  in  my  chariot,  either 
to  church  or  othcrways,  rs  my  husband  and   I 

t. 
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oould  agree  about  it,  which,  by  the  way,  vru  not 
very  often  ;  but  of  that  hereafter. 

Before  I  proceed  in  the  history  of  the  married 
port  of  my  life,  you  must  allow  me  to  {^ivc  as 
impartial  on  account  of  my  husband  as  1  have 
done  of  tnysclf.  He  was  a. jolly,  handsome  fellow 
a«  any  woman  need  wish  for  a  rompnnion  ;  toQ 
and  well  made ;  rather  a  little  too  large,  but  ift>t 
•0  u  to  be  ungentecl ;  he  danced  well,  whii'h  1 
think  was  the  fii-st  thing  that  brought  us  to- 
gether. He  had  an  old  father  who  managed  the 
business  carefully,  so  that  he  had  little  of  that 
part  lay  on  him.  but  now  and  then  to  appear  and 
jbhow  himself;  and  he  took  the  odvanta^  of  it, 
for  he  troubled  himself  very  little  about  it,  but 
went  abroad,  kept  company,  hunted  much,  and 
loved  it  exceedingly. 

After  I  have  told  yon  that  he  was  a  bwidioine 
roojt  nnd  ft  good  sportsman.  I  have  indeed  said  all } 
and  unhappy  was  1.  like  other  young  people  of  onr 
sex,  I  chos<!  him  for  being  a  handsome  jolly  fel- 
low as  I  have  said ;  for  he  was  otherwise  a 
weak,  empty-headed,  untaught  creature,  as  any 
woiDUi  could  ever  desire  to  be  coupled  with. 
And  here  I  must  (ake  the  liberty,  whatever  I  have 
to  reproach  myself  with  in  my  ahp.r  conduct,  to 
turn  to  my  fellow-creatures,  the  >'oung  ladies  of 
this  countrvt  and  speak  to  them  by  way  of  pre- 
taution.  if  you  have  any  regard  to  your  future 
happiness — any  view  of  living  comfortably  with  a 
husband — any  hope  of  preserving  your  fortunes, 
or  restoring  them  after  any  disaster,  never, 
ladies,  marry  a  fool;  any  husband  rather  than  a 
fool ;  with  some  other  husbands  you  may  be  un- 
happy, but  with  a  fool  you  will  be  miGerable. 
With  another  husband  you  may,  I  sriy,-  be  un- 
happy, but  with  a  fool  you  must  ;  nay,  if  he 
would,  he  cannot  make  you  easy  ;  everything  he 
does  is  so  awkward,  everjlhing  ho  says  is  so 
empty,  a  woman  of  any  sense  caimot  but  be  sur- 
feited and  sick  of  him  twenty  time*  a  day.  What 
is  more  shocking  than  for  a  woman  to  bring  a 
handsome,  comely  fellow  of  a  husband  in  com- 
pany, and  then  be  obliged  to  blush  for  him  every 
time  she  hears  him  speak  ?  To  bear  other  gen- 
tlemen talk  sense,  and  he  able  to  say  nothmg  ? 
And  so  look  !ike  a  fool,  or  whkh  is  worse,  bmr 
him  talk  nonsense,  and  be  laughed  at  for  a  fool  ? 

Id  the  next  place,  there  are  so  many  sorts  of 
fools,  such  an  infinite  variety  of  fools,  and  so 
hard  it  is  to  know  the  worst  of  the  kind,  that  1 
am  obliged  to  say,  no  fool,  ladies,  at  all,  no  kind 
of  fool,  whether  a  mad  fool  or  a  sober  fool,  a  wise 
fool  or  a  silly  fool ;  take  anything  but  a  fool,  nay, 
be  onj  thing,-^)e  even  on  old  maid,  the  worst  of 
nature's  curses,  ruther  than  take  np  with  a  fool. 

But  to  leave  this  awhile,  for  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  speol:  of  it  again  :  my  case  was  particu- 
larly hard,  for  I  had  a  variety  of  foolish  things 
eomplicated  in  tliis  unhappy  match. 

Firirt,  and  which  1  confess  is  very  insnfTerable, 
he  wos  a  conceited  fool,  tout  optniatre,  everything 
he  said  was  right,  was  best,  and  was  to  the  pur- 
pose, whoever  was  in  company,  end  whatever 
WB*  advanced  by  others,  though  with  the  greatest 
modesty  imaginable  ;  and  yet  when  he  came  to 
defend  what  he  had  said  by  argument  ond  rea- 
son, he  would  do  it  so  weakly,  so  emptily,  and 
so  nothing  to  the  purpose,  that  it  was  enough  to 


make  anybody  that  beard  him  rick  i 
of  him. 

Secondly,  he  was  positive  and  ( 
the  most  positive  in  the  most  simp 
sistent  things,  such  as  were  intoWr 

These  two  articles,  if  there  hod  been  o 
qualified  him  to  be  a  most  unbeanUei 
for  a  husband ;  and  so  it  may  be  i«f^ 
first  sight,  what  a  kind  of  life  I  I**** 
However,  I  did  as  well  as  I  couU,  aMl 
tongue,  which  was  the  only  vicUrf  I 
over  him  ;  for  when  he  would  talk  i 
own  empty  rattling  way  with  me,  vti 
not  answer,  or  enter  into  discourse  with 
the  point  he  was  upoa„he  would  rise  nf 
greatest  passion  imaginable,  and  go  I 
was  the  cheapest  way  1  had  to  be  di 

1  could  enlarge  here  much  upooj 
1  took  to  make  my  life  passable  and  r 
most  incorrigible  temper  in  the  wo  ' 
too  Ion*;,  and  the  articles  too  tr 
mention  some  of  them  as  the  cin-un 
to  relate  shall  necessarily  bring  the 

After  I  had  been  married  about  I 
own  father  died,  my  mother  havin 
before.   He  liked  m  v  match  so  ill,  an 
room  to  be  satisfieo  with  the  condu< 
band,  that  though  he  left  me  5.< 
more,  at  his  death,  yet  he  left  it  in  \ 
my  elder  brother,  who,  running  on  t4 
his  adventures  as  a  merchant,  fiiiledt^ 
only  what  he  had,  but  what  he  hadj 
as  you  shall  hear  presently. 

Thus  I  lost  the  last  gift  of  my 
by  having  a  hitsbuid  not  fit  to  be 
it:    there  is  one  of  the  benefit*  ot] 
fool. 

Within  two  years  after  my  own 
my  husband's  father  also  died,  aodtj 
leit  him  a  considerable  addition.] 
whole  trade  of  the  brewhou»e,1 
good  one,  being  now  his  own. 

But  this  addition  to  his  stock 
he  had  no  genius  for  his  business  u 
knowledge  of  his  accounts  ;    he  boi 
about,  indeed,  at  first,  and  put  on  a  I 
ness,  but  he  soon  grew  slack  ;  It  **»  ' 
to  inspect  his  bookii,  he  committed  sU  H 
clerks  and  book-keepers;    andj 
money  in  cash  to  pay  his  malT 
else,  and  put  some  in  his  pocks 
easy  and  indolent,  let  the  main  zh 
would. 

I  foresaw*  the  consequence  oC 
tempted  several  times  to  persuade  I 
himself  to  his  buainesa;   1  put  *'*' 
bis  customers  complained  el  ' 
servants  on  one  hand,  and  bo^ 
in  his  debt,  on  the  other  hand, 
clerk's  care  to  secure  him,  and  tiMfl 
thrust  me  by,  either  with 
lently,  witb  rcpreKntingthe 
they  were. 

However,   to  cat   short  n| 
ought  not  to  be  long,  he 
sink,  his  stock  declined,  i 
could  not  carry  on  Ins  bniinea.! 
his  brewing  utensils  were  cxtcnted  I 
sud  the  last  time  he  was  put  to  i 
to  clear  them. 
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M alarmed  him,  and  he  resolved  to  lay  doyrn 
|de  :  which,  indeed,  I  wns  not  sorry  for; 
leing  that  if  ha  did  not  lay  it  down  in  time, 
Inld  he  fort'cd  to  doit  io  anothor  way,  namely, 
iMnltnipt.  Also  I  wns  willing  ho  shoiilil 
tfbi  while  he  bad  something  leA,  lest  I  should 
jto  b«  stripped  at  homr>,  and  be  turned  out 
pn)  with  my  ehildreti ;  for  I  had  now  five 
in  by  him.  the  only  work  (perhaps)  thai 
krc  pood  for. 

nu^ht  myself  happy  wheit  ho  got  imoiher 
lb  take  his  brewhnusc  clear  ofT  his  hands  ; 
jling  down  a  largo  sum  of  money,  my  hus- 
fcunrl  himself  n  ch'ar  man,  all  his  debts  paid, 
Ith  between  two  and  three  ihousmd  pounds 
|>oeket ;  and  being  now  obliged  to  remove 

lie  brewhoiise,  we  took  u  house  at , 

|e  about  two  mili's  out  of  town;  and  hnppy 

|ht  myself,  all  thinirs  considered,  thut  I  was 

rciear,  upon  so  good  terms ;  and  had  my 

ne  fellow  had  but  one  cap  fttU  of  wit,  I 

en  still  well  enoujTh. 

fosed  to  him  either  to  buy  some  pi  ace 

moDCY.  or  with  part  of  It,  and  offered 

I  try  port  to  it,   which  was  then  In  lieing, 

"rht  have  been  secured  ;   »owe  might  have 

olerably.  at  least,  diirinir  his  life.     But  as 

part  of  a  fool  to  be  void  of  counsel,  to  he 

ed  it,  lived  on  as  he  did  before,  kept  his 

I  nnd  men,  rode  every  day  out  to  the  forest 

~nf(,  and  nothing  was  done  all  this  while  ; 

money  decreB«ed  apaee.  and  I  thought  I 

ruin  hastening  on,  without  any  possible 

I  prevent  it. 

I  not  wanting  with  all  that  persuasions 

llltreaties  could  perform,  but  it  was  all  fruit- 

jtepresenting  to  him  how  fast  our  money 

n,  and  what  would  be  our  condition  when 

■  gone,  made  no  impression  on  him  ;  but  like 

lupid,  he  went  on,  not  valuing  all  that  tears 

kncntatjons  could  be  supposed  to  do ;  nor 

k  abate  his  figure  or  equipage,  his  horses  or 

Bts,  even  to  the  last,  till  ho  hod  not  a  hun> 

iounds  left  in  the  whole  world. 

taa  not  above  three  year*  that  all  the  ready 

r  was  thus  spending  off;  yet  he  spent  it,  as 

f  say,   foolishly  too,   for  he  kept  no  valuable 

■ny  neither,  but  generally  with  huntsmen  I 

Iprae-conrsers,  and  men  meaner  than  him. 

Rrhieh  b  another  consequence  of  a  man's 

a  fool ;  such  can  never  take  delight  in  men 

wise  and  capable  than  themselves,  and  that 

i  them  converse    with    seoindrels,    drink 

with  porters,  and  keep  company  always 

r  theidlelvcg. 

b  was  my  wretched  condition,  when  one 
bg  myhusbond  told  me  he  was  sensible  he 
Id  come  to  a  miserable  condition,  and  be 
d  go  and  seek  his  fortune  somewhere  or 
V  He  had  •  ■' '  ••■  "thing  to  that  purpose 
•1  times  1'  upon  my  pressing  him 

biider  his  <  «,  and  the  circum- 

m  of  hisi  family.  Ijct'ore  it  should  be  loo  late ; 
»  I  found  he  had  no  meaning  in  onjlhing  of 
kind,  o.'i,  indeed,  he  had  not  much  in  aoy- 
;  he  ever  said,  so  1  thought  th'.-y  were  but 
I  of  course  now.  When  he  taid  he  would 
»ne,  I  used  to  wish  secrctlv,  and  even  say  in 


boughts.  I  wish  you  would,  for  tf  you  go  on 
^  jrou  will  starve  us  all. 


!le  sta^'ed,  however,  at  home  o!)  that  day.  and 
lay  at  home  that  night;  early  the  next  morning 
he  gets  out  of  bed.  goes  to  a  window  which  loolied 
out  toward*  the  stnbles,  ;md  tounds  his  French 
horn,  lis  he  called  it,  which  was  his  usual  signal 
to  call  his  men  to  go  out  a  hunting. 

It  was  about  the  latter  end  nf  August,  ond  m 
was  light  yet  at  five  o'clock,  and  it  was  about 
that  time  that  I  heard  him  and  his  two  men  go 
out  nnd  shut  the  yard  gates  after  them.  He  NUd 
nothing  to  me  more  than  as  usual  when  he  used 
to  go  out  upon  his  sport ;  neither  did  I  rise,  or 
say  onything  to  him  that  was  material,  but  went 
to  sleep  again  after  he  was  gone,  for  two  hours 
or  thereabouts. 

It  must  be  a  little  surprising  to  the  reader 
to  tell  him  at  once,  that  after  this,  I  never  saw 
my  husband  more ;  but  to  go  farther,  I  not  only 
never  saw  him  more,  but  I  never  heard  from  him, 
or  of  him,  neither  of  any  or  either  of  his  two  ser- 
vants, or  of  the  horses,  either  what  became  of 
them,  where  or  which  way  they  went,  or  what 
they  did,  or  intended  to  do,  no  more  than  if  the 
ground  had  opened  and  swallowed  them  all  up, 
and  nobody  had  known  it,  except  as  hereafter. 

J  was  rot,  for  the  first  night  or  two,  at  aU  sur- 
prised, no,  nor  very  much  the  first  week  or  two, 
believing  that  if  anythiog  evil  had  beCiillen  them, 
I  should  soon  enough  have  heard  of  that ;  and 
also  knowing,  thot  as  he  hod  two  servants 
and  three  hones  with  him,  it  would  be  the 
strangest  thing  in  the  world  that  anything  could 
befal  them  all  but  that  I  must  sometime  or  other 
hear  of  them. 

But  you  will  easily  allow,  that  as  time  ran  on,  a 
week,  two  weeks,  a  month,  two  months,  and  so  on, 
I  was  dreadfully  frightened  at  last,  and  the  more 
when  I  looked  into  my  own  circumstances,  and 
considered  the  condition  in  which  I  was  left,  with 
five  children,  and  not  one  farthing  subsistence  for 
them,  other  than  about  seventy  pounds  in  money, 
and  what  few  things  of  value  I  had  about  me, 
which,  though  considerable  in  themselves,  were 
yet  nothing  to  feed  a  fiunily,  aiid  for  a  length  of 
time  too. 

What  to  do  I  knew  not,  nor  to  whom  to  have 
recourse ;  to  keep  in  the  house  where  I  was  1 
could  not.  the  rent  being  too  great ;  and  to  leave 
it  without  his  order,  if  my  husband  should  return, 
I  could  not  think  of  that  neither ;  so  that  I  con- 
tinued extremely  perplexed,  melancholy,  and 
discouraged,  to  the  lost  degree. 

I  remained  in  this  dejected  condition  near  a 
twclvetnonth.  My  husband  had  two  listen,  who 
were  married,  and  lived  very  well,  and  some 
other  near  relations  that  i  knew  of,  nnd  I  hoped 
would  do  something  for  me ;  and  T  frequently 
sent  to  these,  to  know  if  they  could  gi«eine  anv 
account  of  my  vagrant  creature;  but  thev  all 
declared  to  me  in  answer,  that  they  knew  nothing 
about  taim  ;  and  after  frequent  sending,  began  to 
think  mo  troublesome,  and  to  let  me  know  thev 
thought  so  too,  by  their  treating  my  moid  with 
very  sllgitt  and  unhandsome  rttunis  to  her  ii>- 
qimies. 

This  grated  hard,  and  added  to  my  affliction, 
but  I  hul  DO  recourse  but  to  my  tears,  (or  I  had 
not  a  friend  of  my  own  left  me  in  the  world.  I 
should  have  observed,  that  it  was  about  half  ■ 
year  before  this  elopement  of  my  husband,  that 


M«yea  la  oe  OMcnjiMO,  rhi  ikk  ooen  pin  to  ine 

necessity  of  rifling  vac,  as  liusbtutdii  usually  flr>  in 
sudi  cases.  But,  OS  I  hod  seca  on  cad  of  all  the 
n.".idy  money  during  the  long  time  1  had  lived  in 
a  state  of  expectation  for  my  husband,  so  I  began 
lo  make  awuy  one  thing  after  anottier,  till  those 
few  things  of  value  which  I  had  br^gan  to  lessen 
apauc,  uiid  I  saw  nothing  but  misery  and  the  ut- 
tiiost  distress  bofor»>  nie,  t'ven  to  have  ray  children 
starve  buforo  my  f.ice.  I  leave  any  one  that  is  a 
mother  of  chitdren,  and  has  lived  in  f>lenty  and 
good  fiishion,  to  consider  nnd  reflect  what  must 
be  rny  condition.  As  to  my  hiisband,  I  had  now 
no  hope  or  expectation  of  seeing  him  any  more ; 
and  indeed,  if  I  hmd,  he  was  the  man,  of  all  the 
men  in  the  world,  the  least  able  to  help  me,  ort« 
have  turned  his  hand  to  the  g<ainin^  one  shilling 
towards  l<«senirg  our  distress :  he  neither  had 
the  capaeity  nor  (he  inclination  ;  he  eould  have 
been  no  elerk,  for  he  scarce  wrote  a  legible  hand  ^ 
he  was  so  far  from  being  abls  to  write  sense,  that 
he  could  not  make  sense  of  whnt  others  wrote  ; 
he  was  so  fur  front  tinderstandinj  good  English 
Ihal  he  coulvl  not  spell  good  Kaglish  ;  to  be  out 
of  ttll  business  was  his  delight,  and  he  would  stand 
loaning  against  a  post  for  half  nn  hour  together, 
with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  with  all  the  tranquillity 
in  the  world,  smoking,  like  Dryden's  cnuntrymun, 
who  whistled  as  he  w>'nt  for  want  of  thought, 
■.nd  thia  even  when  his  fiimily  was,  as  it  were, 
starving,  that  little  he  had  wasting,  and  that  wc 
were  all  blecdingir  to  deiith  ;  he  not  knowing,  and 
as  little  considcnng,  i\ht;re  to  get  another  shilling 
when  the  lost  was  spent. 

This  lieing  bis  temper  and  the  extent  of  his 
capacity,  I  confess  I  did  not  sec  so  much  loss  in 
hilt  parting  with  me  as  at  first  I  thought  1  did, 
though  it  wait  hard  and  cruel  to  th6  la.st  degree 
[n  him  not  giving  me  the  least  notice  of  his  de- 
sign, and  indeed  that  which  I  was  most  astonishei! 
nt  wai,  that  seeing  he  mu.st  certainly  have  in- 
tend<>d  tliis  excursion  some  few  moments  at  least 
before  h«  put  it  in  practice,  yet  he  did  not  come 


what  course  to  take,  laid 
could  desire,  and  entreated  th 
I  was  not  in  a  conditiim  to  help] 
without  some  assistAnee  we 
perish  ;  I  told  them,  th.it  if 
or  two  children,  1  would  have  i 
to  have  worked  for  them 
should  only  have  come  to  them  li 
help  me  to  some  work,  that  I  might 
by  my  labour  ;  but  to  think  of  on«  i 
not  bred  to  work,  and  at  a  loss  whc 
ploymcnt,  to  get  the  bread  of  five 
was  not  possible,  some  of  my  child 
young  too,  and  none  of  them  big  & 
one  another. 

It  was  all  one ;  I  received  not  oi 
assistance  from  anybody,  was  hard)] 
dowu  at  the  two  sitters*  houses,  nor 
or  drink  at  two  more  near  rcUtion 
aa  ancient  gentlewoman,  aunt-ia-hi 
band,  a  widow,  and  the  least  M 
of  the  rest,  did,  indeed,  ask  me  to  il 
me  a  dinner,  and  refreshed  roe  « 
treatment  than  any  of  the  rest,  b 
raeljncholy^part,  viz.  that  she 
me,  but  that,  indeed,  ibc 
however,  I  was  3aU8ll<'>d  was 

Here  I  rellcvwl  mys^Jf  with  I 
ant  of  I  lie  afHictcd,    I   mean 
to  her  how    I  was  received  I 
husband's  relations,  it  made 
and  I  cried  vehemently  for  a  ] 
till  I  made  the  good  old 
several  liniea. 

However,  I  came  ]■-—-  * 
any  relief,  ond  Wfii 

duced  to  such  inexpi     

he  described.     I  had  beca  sci 
at  the  old  annt'x,  for  1  pret 
promise  me  to  go  and  talk 
tions,  at  least,  that,  if 


to ;  my  maid  put  it  into  my  head  one  mom-  ' 
to   tend  to  this  poor  woman,  uid  to  see 
ther.  she  mi|;)>t  not  be  ublo  to  help  in  this  | 
Iful  case.  '  i 

iU!<l  remember  it  here,  to  tho  praise  of  this  I 
girl,  my  miuJ,  that  thmi^h  I  was  not  able  to 
her  any  nnp^et,  and  hnd  tutd  her  so,  nay,  I 
fnol  able  to  ijivc  her  thu  wajtTO  that  I  was  In  I 
to  her,  yet  she  would  not  leave  ine ;  nay,  i  j 
0i  long  OS  &be  had  any  money,  when  I  had 
slip  would  holp  ine  out  of  her  own,  forj 
ell,  though  I  acknowledprd  her  kindness  and  i 
Ity,  yet  it  \vn.s  but  a  bad  coixi  that  she  was! 
In  at  lam,  as  will  uppeor  in  its  place.  ; 

tmy  (for  that  was  her  tiaiue)  put  it  into  my|' 

Khtx  to  send  for  thi:*  poor  woman  to  come  to ' ' 
ir  I  was  DOW  in  i^reat  distress,  ood  I  re- ' ' 
to  do  KO  :  but  jut^t  the  very  morning  thatjj 
ended  it,  the  old  aunt,  with  the  pour  woman  I : 
er  company,  came  to  see  me  ;  the  goocfold'i 
lewoman  was,  it  seems,  heartily  concerned  1 1 
no,  and  had  been  talking  again  among  those  i 
lie,  to  sec  what  she  could  do  for  me,  but  to 
'  little  purpose. 

shall  judge  a  littk  of  my  present  distress 
posture  she  found  me  in  :  I  had  five  little 
Iren,  the  eldest  was  under  ten  years  old,  and ' 
not  one  shilling  in  the  house  to  buy  them 
Jb.  but  had  sent  Amy  out  with  a  silver 
I  to  sell  it,  and  bnng  home  something  from 
l»utcher's:  and  I  was  in  a  parlour,  sitting  on 
DUod,  with  a  prrcat  heap  of  old  rags,  linen, 
■ter  things  about  me,  looking  them  over,  I 
l^tf  I  had  anj-ihing  among  them  thtvl  would  { 
or  pawn  for  a  little  money,  and  had  been' 
Dg  ready  to  burst  myaelf,  to  think  what  I . 
lid  do  next. 

>t  tbis  juni-turt?  they  knocked  at  the  door ;  i ' 
jht  it  had  been  Amy,  so  I  did  not  rise  up, 
one  of  the  phildren  opened  the  dttffr,  and  tlicy 
directly  into  the.  room  where  I  was,  and 
they  found  me  in  that  posture,  and  crying 
ncntly,  as  above.  1  was  surprised  at  tlieir- 
Ing,  you  may  be  sure,  especially  seeing  the 
on  I'lwd  but  just  before  resolved  to  send  for; 
when  they  saw  me,  how  I  looked,  for  my 
I  were  swelled  with  crying,  and  what  a  eondi- 
I  nas  in  as  to  the  house,  and  the  heaps  of 
that  were  about  roe,  and  especially  when 
them  wh.it  1  was  doing,  and  on  what  oc- 
.Ji,  they  sal  down,  like  Job's  three  comforters, 
,  said  not  one  word  to  me  for  a  great  while, 
'  both  of  them  cried  as  fust  and  as  licortily 

!he  truth  was,  there  was  no  need  of  much 
Burse  in  (he  ease,  the  thing  spoke  itself,  they 
me  in  mgs  and  dirt,  who  was  but  u  little 
re  riding  ii»  my  coach ;  thin,  and  looking  ol- 

like  one  starved,  who  was  before  fat  and 
lliful.   The  house  that  was  before  handsomely 

led  with  pictures  and  ornaments,  cabinets, 
llASses,  and  every  thing  suitable,  was  now 
j)ed  and  naked,  most  of  the  goods  having 
1  seized  by  the  lundiord  for  rent,  or  sold  to 
necessiiries ;  in  a  word,  all  was  misery  and 
.the  face  of  ruin  was  everywhere  to  be 
I J  we  hnd  eaten  up  almost  every  thing,  and 

remained,  unless,  like  one  of  the  pitiful 
of  Jerusalem,  I  should  cat  up  my  very 
I  themselves. 


AAer  these  two  good  creatures  had  sat,  as  \ 
say.  in  silence  some  time,  and  had  then  looked 
about  them,  my  moid  Amy  came  in,  and  brought 
with  her  a  small  breast  of  mutton  and  two  great 
bunches  of  turnips,  whiuh  she  intended  to  stew 
for  our  dinner.  As  for  me,  my  heart  was  so 
overwhelmed  at  seeing  these  two  friends,  for  such 
they  were,  though  yjoor.  and  at  their  seeing  me 
in  such  a  condition,  that  I  fell  into  another  violent 
lit  of  crying,  so  that  in  short  I  could  not  speak  to 
them  for  a  great  while  longer. 

During  my  being  in  such  an  agony,  they  went 
to  my  maid  Amy  at  another  part  of  the  same 
room,  arid  talkc«l  with  her.  ,\my  told  them  all 
my  circumstances,  and  set  them  forth  in  such 
moving  terms,  and  so  to  the  life,  that  I  could  not 
upon  any  term*  have  done  it  like  her  myself,  and, 
in  a  word,  aflecled  them  both  with  it  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  old  aunt  came  to  roe,  and 
though  hardly  able  to  speak  for  tears,  "  Look  ye, 
cousin,"  said  she,  "in  a  few  words,  things  muit 
not  stood  thus,  some  course  mutt  be  token,  and 
that  forthwith  ;  pray  where  were  these  children 
born  ?"  I  told  her  the  parish  where  we  lived  be- 
fore ;  that  four  of  them  were  bom  there,  and  one 
in  the  house  where  1  now  was,  where  the  land- 
lord, after  having  seized  my  goods  for  the  rent 
past,  not  then  knowing  my  circumstaikcet,  had 
now  given  me  leave  to  live  for  a  whole  year  more 
without  any  rent,  being  moved  with  compassion, 
but  that  this  year  was  now  almost  expired. 

Ipon  hearing  this  urcount.  they  came  to  this 
resolution,  that  the  cliildreri  should'  bo  all  carried 
by  them  to  the  door  of  one  of  the  relations  men- 
tioned above,  and  be  set  down  there  by  the  maid 
Amy,  and  that  I,  the  mother,  should  remove  for 
some  days,  shut  up  the  doors,  and  be  gone;  that 
the  people  should  be  told,  that  if  they  did  not 
think  tit  to  take  some  care  of  the  children,  they 
might  send  for  the  church-wardens,  if  they 
thought  that  belter,  for  that  they  were  bom  in 
that  parish,  imd  there  they  roust  be  provided  for ; 
as  for  the  other  child,  which  was  bom  in  the 

parish  of ,  that  was  already  taken  care  of 

by  the  parish  officers  there,  for  indeed  they  were 
so  sensible  of  the  distress  of  the  family,  that  they 
had  at  first  word  done  what  was  their  part  to  do. 

This  was  what  these  good  women  proposed, 
and  bade  me  leave  the  rest  to  them.  I  was  at 
first  sadly  afflicted  at  the  thoughts  of  parting 
with  my  children,  and  especially  at  that  terrible 
thing,  their  being  taken  into  tiie  parish  keeping  ; 
and  then  a  hundred  terrible  things  came  into  my 
thoughts,  vi/.  of  parish  children  being  starved  at 
nurse  ;  of  their  beinfi  ruined,  let  grow  rrooked, 
lamed,  and  the  like,  for  wont  of  being  taken  caiv 
of,  and  this  sunk  my  very  heart  within  lue. 

Uut  the  misery  o(  my  own  circumstances  har- 
dened my  heart  against  my  own  flesh  and  blood ; 
and  when  I  considered  they  must  inevitably  be 
starved,  and  i  too,  if  1  continued  to  keep  them 
about  me,  I  began  to  be  reconciled  to  parting 
with  them  ull,  any  how,  and  anywhere,  tliat  1 
might  be  fre<Hl  from  the  dreudful  necessity  of  see- 
ing them  all  [KTish,  and  perishing  with  them  my- 
self; so  I  agiPi'd  to  go  iiwa>  outof  the  house,  and 
leave  the  uumugement  of  the  whole  matter  to  my 
maid  Amy  and  to  them,  and  accordingly  I  did 
so  ;  and  ihc  same  afternoon  they  carried  them  all 
awa)  to  one  of  their  aunts. 
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Amy,  a  re>olut4o  girl,  knocked  at  the  door,  with 
the  children  «ll  with  her.  and  bade  the  eldpst,  as 
*oon  at  the  door  wa*  open,  run  in,  and  the  rc»( 
after  her.  She  set  thorn  all  down  at  the  door 
beft>re  Bhe  knocked,  oiid  when  she  knocked,  ihe 
flayed  till  a  tnaid  icrvant  came  to  the  door; 
"  Sweetheart,"  said  she,  "  pray  go  iu  and  tell  your 
mUtreM  here  are  her  little  cousins  come  to  see 

her  frflin ."  naming  the  town  where  «re  lived. 

at  which  the  maid  ofTorcd  to  (jo  Ixu-k.  "  Here, 
child,"  siiid  Ani)-,  "  take  one  of  Ihera  in  your 
hand,  and  1*11  bring  the  rest ;"  ko  the  pve»  hor 
the  least,  and  thn  ucnrh  goes  in  mighty  innooent- 
Iv,  with  the  little  one  in  her  hand,  upon  which 
Amy  turns  the  rest  in  nfter  hor,  shuts  the  door 
softly,  and  marches  ofl*  as  f^uit  as  she  could. 

Ju*l  in  tlie  interval  of  thi.%  and  even  while  tlie 
ruftid  and  her  miKtregs  were  quarrelling — for  the 
miitrcu  raved  and  scolded  at  her  like  a  uiad  wo- 
man, and  had  ordered  her  to  go  and  stop  the 
moid  Amy,  and  turn  ail  the  children  out  of  the 
doorv  RgAin  ;  but  fthc  had  been  at  the  door,  nnd 
Amy  was  gone,  and  the  wroch  was  out  of  her 
wits,  iind  the  iiiiiitre*s  too. — I  say  just  at  this  | 
juncture  came  the  poor  old  woman,  not  the  aunt, 
but  the  other  of  the  two  that  had  been  with  me, 
and  knocks  nt  the  door ;  the  nunt  did  not  go,  I 
becau»e  »ho  had  pt  ctended  to  advocate  for  nie.  i 
and  thoy  would  have  suspected  her  of  some  con- 
trivance;  but  as  for  the  other  woman,  they  did 
not  so  much  as  kuow  that  she  had  kept  up  any 
corretpondenoe  with  me. 

Amy  and  she  had  <^<oncertcdthi*  between  them, 
and  it  was  well  enough  contrived  that  they  did 
10.  When  she  came  into  the  house,  the  mintrcBi) 
wns  fumin!;  and  raj^ng  liki^  one  distracted,  and 
cM!-.-  "  •  m.iid  Jill  the  foolish  jade.%  and  sluts 
lb'  I  think  of.  and  that   hhe  would  take 

Mil.'  ■  .lid  turn  them  all  out  into  the  streets. 

The^oud  poor  woman,  seeing' her  in  such  a  pasaion. 
turned  about  if  she  would  he  gone  again,  and  said, 
"  Madam,  I'll  come  again  another  time,  I  see  you 

ar»  engaged."      No,   no,   Mrs ,"  kivs  the 

mistress,  "  I  am  not  much  engaged,  sit  down ; 
this  &cn»Dles.4  crciitrtre  here  has  brought   in  my 
fool  of  a  brother's  whole  house  of  children  upon  I 
me,  and  tells  me,  that  a  wench  brought  them  toi 
the  door,  and  thrust  them  in,  and  biide  her  carry 
them  to  me ;  but   it  shall  l>e  no  disturbance  to  I 
me,  for   I  have  ordered  them  to  be  set  in  the 
street  without   the  door,  and  so  let  the  church- 
wardens take  care  of  them,  or  else  make  this<lull 

jode  carry  them  back  to again,  and  let  her 

that  brought  them  into  the  world  look  alYerthem 
if  she  will ;  what  docs  she  send  her  brats  to 
me  for?"  I 

"  The  last  indeed  hod  been  the  best  of  the  i 
two,"  says  the  poor  woman,  "  if  it  had  been  to  | 
be  done,  and  that  brings  me  to  tell  you  my  I 
errand,  and  the  oecaiion  of  my  coming,  for  I  came  | 
on  purpose  nbout  this  very  busine$.s,  and  to  have  [ 
prevented  thi<i  being  pot  upon  you,  if  1  could, 
but  I  see  I  am  come  too  late." 

••  How  do  you  mean  too  late  ?"  says  the  mistress ; 
"  what !  have  you  been  concerned  in  this  offair 
then  ?  what  I  have  you  helped  to  bring  this 
family  slur  upon  us?" — "  I  hope  you  do  not 
think  such  a  thing  of  mo.  niorlom."  says  the  poor 

«f«QUUi.  "  but  1  went  this  mortiing  to to  Me 

my  old  mistress  and  bcnefacter,  for  she  had  been 


very  kind  to  me,  and  when  1  came  to  the  ilnor, 
found  all  fiut  locked  and  bolted,  and  the 
looking  as  if  nobody  was  at  home. 

"  I  knocked  at  the  door,  but  nobody  cajne, 
at  last  some  of  the  ueighbour't  servants  called 
me,  axtd  said,  '  There  is  nobody  lives  tbi 
trew;  what  do  you  knock  for?'  1 
prised  at  thai,  '  What !  nobody  live  there  i' 

what  do  ye  mean  ?  does  not  Mrs live 

The  answer  was,  *  No,  she  is  gone  ;'  at  whck 
parleyed  with  one  of  them,  and  Baked 
was  the  matter.     '  Matter  I'  says  sba, ' 
matter  enough :  the  poor  gentlewoeiaQ 
there  all  aloue,  and  without  an;iihTr 
her  a  long  time,  and  this  mornin^: 
tumed  her  out  of  doors.' 

"  '  Out  of  door*  !'  says  I ;  *  what  I  with  oO 
children?  poor  iambs,  whi'»  >-  •..•■— ■■■^'  ,,f  ii.... 

•  Why,  truly,   nothing    \\ 

come  to   them  than  sta;. 

almost  8tar\ed  with  hun. 

seeing  the  poor  lady  in  su. 

crying  nnd  wringing  her  l\aiu\- 

like  ono  distracted.  i,ent  for  td 

to  take  wire  of  the  children ;  uni ......  ......:itt>tr. 

came,  took  the  youiigrit,  which  was  bora  io  iha 
parish,  and  have  got  it  a  very  good  nuns^ 
taken  care  of  it ;  but  as  for  the  other  foi 
bod  them  sent  away  to  some  of  their 
relations,  who  were  very  substiULtial  peopK 
who.  besides  that,  lived  in  the  parish  when  Ai9 
were  bom.' 

"  I  was  not  so  siiprise/i  at  this  as  not 
to  foresee  that   this   trouble  would  be 

upon  you,  or  upon  Mr ;  so   I  csne 

diatoly  to  bring  jou  word  of  it.  that  you 

be  prepared  for  it.  and  might  not ' 

I  see  tjicy  have  been  too  niniln 

1  know  not  what  to  advise.       i 

it  seems,  is  turned  out  of 

and  another  of  the  nei^^ 

that  when  they  took  her  t ! 

swooned  nway,  and  when  th       r     .  ,.  .    i  i 

of  that,  the   ran  dijitracteii.    iui<i  ta  pui 

inad-housc  by  the  parish,  for  there  b 

to  fake  tare  of  her." 

This  was  all  acted  to  ' 
kinti,  poor  creature ;  for  ;  i 
perfectly  good  and  charitable,  j  ct  there  •' 
one  word  of  it  true  in  £act  -.  far  I  was  ||M~ 
nut  of  doors  by  my  landlord,  nor  gone 
It  was  true^  indeed,  that  at  porting  wittafJP' 
children  I  fainted,  and  wa&  Ukc  ''iir  ni;»i  "^^ 
came  to  myself  and  found  th<'> 
I  remained  in  the  house  a  good 
as  you  sliall  hear. 

While  the  poor  woman  wiu  teiling  this 
»tory,  in  came  tlu;  grutlewoman'y  hosbo^j 
though  her  hourt  waa  bardanod  agaiiHt  il 
who  was  really  ond  nearly  n-liittd  '>'  thr 
drcn,    for   they  were  the   ■ 
brother,  yet  the  good  ni  >. 
nith  the  dismal  relation  of  uic  cm  iiiii"u"-' 
the  family;  and  when  the  poor  vronuui  bal' 
he  MJd  to  his  wifo..  "  This  is  a  dismal  ■•«'•. 
dear,  indeed,  and  something  mu 
wife  fell  a-roving  at   hitn :   "  \. 
"  do  you  want  to  have  four  childxcr. 
Have  we  not  children  of  our  ow:n  ?    '' 
have  these  brat^  come  and  cat  tip  nn  \''^  - 
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nvad?  No.  no.  let  them  go  to  the  paritb,  kod 
et  them  t^ke  care  of  them  -,  I'll  take  care  of  my 
ymo. " 

"  Come,  come,  ray  dear,"  Hiyi  the  husband, 
'  cbarity  is  a  duty  to  the  poor,  and  '  he  that  ^ive« 
O  the  poor  lend*  to  the  Lord;'  let  us  lend  our 
learealy  Father  a  little  of  our  children's  brvod, 
)■  you  call  it ;  it  will  be  a  store  well  laid  up  for 
tiont,  and  will  be  the  beat  tecttrity  that  our 
thildrcQ  shall  never  come  to  want  charity, 
ir  be  turned  out  of  doors,  as  these  poor  innocent 
acaiures  ara." — "  Don't  tell  me  of  security," 
i»yt  the  wife,  "  'tis  a  good  security  for  our  chii- 
d««n  to  keep  what  we  have  together,  and  provide 
tbr  them,  and  then  'tis  time  enough  to  help  to 
keep  other  people's  children.  Charity  begins  at 
borne. " 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  tay»  he  again,  "  I  only  tnlk 
of  putting  out  a  little  money  to  iolerott.  Our 
Haker  is  a  good  borrower.  Never  feur  making 
k  b*d  debt  there,  child  ;   I'll  be  bound  for  it." 

"  Dont  banter  me  with  your  charity,  and  your 
llegoriet."  soys  the  wife  angrily ;  "  I  teU  you  they 
«c  my  relations,  not  yours,  and  thoy  shall  not 
OCMt  here;  they  shall  go  to  the  parish." 

*■  All  yoar  relations  are  my  relations  now,"  says 
be  good  gentleman  very  calmly,  "  and  I  won't 
Be  your  relations  in  distress,  and  not  pity  them, 
■ay  more  than  I  would  my  own ;  indeed,  my  dear, 
•hant  go  to  the  parish.  I  asaurc  you,  none 
ij  irife's  relationi  shall  come  to  the  parish,  if  1 
help  if 

What  I  will  you  take  four  children  to  keep  ?" 
the  wife. 
No.  no,  my  dear,"  says  he.  "  there's  your 

,  ru  go  and  talk  with  her;  and  your 

,    I'll  send  fur  him  and  the  rest     I'll 

t  you,  when  you  are  all  together  we  will 
ways  and  means  to  keep  four  poor  little  crea. 
from  beggary  and  starving,  or  else  it  would 
ry  hard ;  we  are  none  of  us  in  so  bad  cir- 
ces  but  we  are  able  to  spure  a  mile 
he  fiilherless.  Dont  shut  up  your  bowels  of 
pasition  against  your  own  f1e»h  and  blood. 
Siould  you  bear  these  poor  iniiocent  children  cry 
^jrour    door  for  hunger,    and  give  them  no 

^P  Prithee,  what  need  they  cry  at  our  door  ?" 
P^  she ;  "  tis  the  businesa  of  the  parish  to  pro- 
"^ '    for  them ;  they  shan't  cry  at  our  door.     If 
do.  111  give  them  nothing." — "  Won't  you?" 
be ;  "  bnt  I  will    Remember  that  Scripture 
ly   against   us,    PrPv.  xxi,  J  a,    '  >*Tio»o 
h  his  ears  at  the  cry  of  the  poor,  be  also 
cry  himself,  but  shall  not  be  heard.' " 
W^l,  we  ,"  says  she,  "  you  must  do  what  you 
because  you  pretend  to  be  master  -,  but  if  I 
my  will,  1  would  send  them  where  they  ought 
stmt.      I   would    send    them    fiom    whence 
jiime." 
lien  the  poor  woman  put  in,  and  said,  "  But, 
that  Ij  tending  them  to  starve,  indeed, 
the  pari»h  has  no  obligation  to  take  care  of 
and  so   they  wiQ   lie  and  perish   in  the 

H 

'  Or  be  aent  back  a^ain,"  says  the  husband, 

I  otlr  pariah  in  a  cripple>cart,   by  a  justice's- 

at,  and  m  npose  us  and  our  rt:latioos  to 

|1at  degree  among  our  neighbours,  and  among 

who  knew  the  good  old  geotli^raan  their 


grandfather,  who  lived  and  flourished  in  this 
pariah  so  many  years,  and  was  so  well  beloved 
among  all  people,  and  deserved  it  so  i^eU.'^ 

"  I  don't  value  that  one  ferthing,  not  l,"  tAyt 
the  wife ;   "  I'll  keep  none  of  them." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  says  her  husband,  "  but  I 
value  it,  for  1  won't  have  such  a  blot  lie  upon  the 
fatnily,  and  upon  yourchifdron ;  he  was  a  worthy, 
BiRcieni,  and  good  man,  and  his  name  U  rc»p<-ctcd 
among  all  liis  neighbours ;  it  will  be  a  reproach 
to  you,  that  are  his  daughter,  and  to  our  cliiirtrcn, 
who  arc  Ills  grand-children,  that  ne  sHbuld  let 
your  brother's  children  perish,  or  come  to  be  a 
charge  to  the  public,  iu  the  very  place  where  your 
fumily  once  flourished.  Come,  say  no  more  -.  I 
will  &ce  what  can  be  done." 

Upon  this  he  sent  and  gathered  all  the  rela- 
tions together  at  a  tavern  bard  by,  and  likenise 
<^nt  for  the  four  little  children,  that  they  m  ^ht 
lee  them  ;  and  they  all,  at  first  word,  agreed  to 
have  tbcm  tuken  care  of:  and,  because  his  wife 
was  so  furious,  that  she  would  not  suffer  one  oi 
them  to  be  kept  at  home,  they  agreed  to  kci'p 
them  all  together  for  awhile  i  accordingly  they 
committed  them  to  the  poor  wom.m  that  hud 
managed  the  affair  for  them,  and  entered  into 
obligations  to  one  another  to  supply  ihc  needful 
sums  for  their  maintenance ;  and  not  to  have  one 
separated  from  the  re*l,  they  sent  fur  the  yuuuKest 
from  the  parish  where  it  was  token  to,  and  nad 
th(>m  all  brought  up  together. 

It  would  take  up  too  long  a  part  of  this  story 
(o  give  a  particular  account  with  what  a  chart- 
table  leDcierncss  this  good  person,  who  was  hut 
am  unc}e>in-law  to  them,  managed  that  ailair ; 
how  careful  he  was  of  them  ;  went  conttautly  to 
see  thrro,  and  to  icc  that  they  wt-rc  well  provided 
for.  clothed,  put  to  school,  and  at  last  put  out  in 
the  world  for  iheir  adsantage  ;  but  '|j«  ri  '^>"'''>  <■•, 
say  he  acted  more  like  a  father  to  tt 
unule-in-law,  though  all  along  much    _  - 

wife's  consent,  wlui  waa  of  a  disposition  uvt  so 
tender  and  compaasionate  as  her  husband. 

You  may  believe  I  heard  this  with  the  sumc 
pleasure  which  I  now  feel  ut  the  rcUuing  it  <tg>iin ; 
for  I  was  terribly  affrighted  at  the  appr.  i>-<'-<''  m. 
of  my  children  heing  brought  to  mi>>  i 
tress,  as  those  must  be  wlu>  have  no  n  .  .< 

are  left  to  parish  benevolence. 

I  was  now,  however,  enticing  on  a  new  scene 
of  life.  I  had  a  great  house  upon  my  bands,  and 
some  furniture  left  in  it,  but  I  was  no  more  uble 
to  maintain  myself  and  my  maid  Amy  m  it  than 
I  was  my  five  children  ;  nor  had  I  anything  t« 
subsist  «ith  but  wliat  1  might  get  by  working, 
and  that  was  not  a  town  where  much  work  W4s 
to  be  bad. 

My  landlord  bad  been  very  kind  indeed,  after 
he  came  to  know  my  circumntonoe*^  tbough,  bo- 
fore  he  was  acquainted  u-iih  ttiat  part,  he  hod 
gone  so  far  as  to  seize  my  goods,  and  to  carry 
some  of  them  off  too. 

But  I  had  lived  three  quarters  of  a  year  in  hii 
house  after  that,  and  hod  paid  him  no  rent,  and 
which  was  worse,  I  waa  in  no  condition  to  pay 
him  any.  However,  I  obaenrcd  he  came  oltoncr 
to  see  me,  looked  kinder  upon  me,  and  spoko 
more  friendly  to  me  than  be  used  to  do  i  parti* 
culariy  the  last  two  or  three  timea  he  had  been 
there,  he  obitorvedf  be  said,  how  poorly  ]  Uvcd, 
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how  low  I  was  reduced,  and  the  like ;  told  me 
it  grieved  him  for  my  sake  ;  und  th**  last  time  of 
all  he  tvas  kinder  still,  totd  (»e  he  fame  to  dine 
mth  me,  and  that  I  nhould  give  him  leave  to 
treat  me :  to  he  culled  my  maid  Amy,  and  sent 
her  out  to  buy  a  joint  of  meat ;  he  lold  her  what 
she  stioutd  buy  ;  but  naming  two  or  three  things, 
«>itlKT  of  whicli  she  might  take,  the  moid,  bcud- 
niriL'  weni'h,  and  faithrul  to  roe  as  the  skin  to  my 
hiiok,  did  not  bny  Anything  outright,  but  brought 
the  butcher  along  with  her,  with  both  the  things 
that  she  nod  chosen,  (or  him  to  plense  himself. 
1  hy  one  waA  a  large,  very  good  loin  of  veal ;  the 
other  a  piece  of  the  fore-riba  of  roasting  beef. 
He  looked  at  them,  but  biidc  me  chalTer  with  the 
burchcr  for  him,  and  I  did  so,  and  told  him  what 
the  butcher  had  demanded  for  either  of  them, 
.md  wh.it  each  of  them  enmo  to.  So  he  pulls 
out  eleven  shiiling<i  and  threepence,  which  they 
Ciime  to  together,  and  bode  mo  take  them  both ; 
the  rest,  he  said,  would  serve  another  time. 

I  wai  surprised,  vou  may  be  sure,  at  the  bounty 
of  ii  man  that  had  but  a  little  while  ago  been  my 
terror,  and  had  torn  the  foods  out  of  my  house 
like  a  fury ;  but  1  considered  that  my  distresses 
had  mollified  his  temper,  and  that  he  had  nPter* 
wards  been  so  compassionate  as  to  give  me  leave 
to  live  rent-free  in  the  house  a  whole  year. 

But  now  he  put  on  the  face,  not  of  a  man  of 
compuiisson  only,  but  of  a  man  of  friendship  and 
kindness,  and  this  was  so  unexpected  that  it  was 
surprising.  We  chatted  tofrother,  and  were,  as  I 
may  call  it,  cheerful,  which  was  more  than  I  could 
say  I  had  been  for  three  years  before;  he  sent  for 
wine  and  beer  too,  for  I  hud  none;  poor  Amy 
and  I  had  drank  nothing  but  water  for  many 
wcfiks,  and,  indeed,  I  have  often  wondered  at  the 
fiiiihful  temper  of  the  poor  girl,  for  which  I  but 
ill  requited  her  at  lust. 

When  Amy  was  come  with  the  wine,  he  made 
her  iill  a  glass  to  htm,  and  with  the  class  in  his 
hand,  he  came  to  me  and  kissed  me,  which  1  was, 
I  confess,  a  little  surprised  at,  but  roore  at  what 
followed;  for  he  told  ine,  that  as  the  sad  condition 
which  I  was  rcJiiced  to  had  maile  him  pity  me,  so 
my  conduct  in  it,  and  the  courage  1  bore  it  with, 
had  given  him  n  more  than  ordinnrj"  respect  for 
me.  and  made  lum  very  thoughtful  for  my  good  ; 
that  he  was  resolved  for  (he  present  to  do  some- 
thing to  relieve  me,  and  to  employ  his  thoughts 
in  the  meantime  to  see  if  he  could,  for  llic  futuw, 
put  me  in  a  way  to  support  myself 

While  he  found  me  change  rnlour,  and  look 
surprised  at  his  discourse,  for  I  did  lobe  sure,  he 
turns  to  my  maid  Amy,  and  looking  at  her,  he 
says  to  me,  "  I  say  all  tin's,  madam,  before  your 
maid,  because  both  she  and  you  shall  know  that 
I  have  no  ill  design,  and  that  1  have,  in  mere 
kindness,  resolved  to  do  something  for  you,  if  1 
can  :  and  as  1  have  been  a  witness  of  the  uncnm- 
moN  honesty  and  fidelity  of  Mrs  Amy  here  to 
you  in  oil  your  distresses,  I  know  she  may  be 
trusted  with  so  honest  a  design  as  mine  is ;  for  I 
ossnr*  you,  I  bear  a  proportioned  regard  to  your 
maid  too,  for  her  afi'fction  to  you." 

Amy  made  him  a  courtesy,  and  (he  poor  girl 
Fookcd  so  confounded  with  joy,  that  flic  tould 
not  speak,  hut  her  colour  came  and  went,  and 
every  now  and  then  she  blushed  as  red  as  scarlet, 
and   the  ncx.t  mmute  looked  m  pale  as  douth. 


,  nuda^'i 


Ibffi 


IsiUk^ 


Well,  having  said  this,  he  sat  down,  naii  »  s 

down,  and  then  dmnk  to  me,  and  ni 

two  glasses  of  wine  together;    "  i  ■ 
"vou  have  need  of  it;"    and  so  m.:   .ji_ 
\Vlien  he  had  done  mj,    "  Come,  Aiw.    :r,.' 
"with  your  mistress's  leave,   you  sliJi 
glass  too."     So  he  roadc  h«r  drink  tm 
also ;  and  then  rising  up,  "  And  dok, 
he,  "go  and  get  dinner ;  and  you,  i 
he  to  me,  "  go  up  and  dre.-M  you,  aD<i  i 
and  smile  and  be  merry ;"  adding,  "  lH  i 
easy.  If  I  can,"   and  in  the  meantinM;  I 
would  walk  in  the  garden. 

When   he  was  gone,  Amy  changed  I 
tennnce,  indeed,  and  looked  as  merry  <ii 
did  in  her  life.    "  Dear  madam,"  sayi  < 
does  this  gentleman  mean?"     "  Say, 
I,  "he  means  to  do  us  good,  you  set, 
I  knovv  no  other  meaning  he  can  ha.vt,i 
get  nothitvgby  me."     "I  warraiit  job, 
I  says  she,  "he'll  ask  of  you  a  favour,  by  ( 
I  "  No,  no,   you  are  mistaken.    Amy.  I  <" 
siud  I;    "you  have  heard  what  be 
you?"     ".Ay,"  says   Amy.   "If*  bo 
that,  you  shall  see'  what  he  w9l  do  ttUrl 
"Well,  well,   Amv,"    says  I,  "yon 
thoughts  of  him;  1  cannot  b«  of  your  i 
dont  see  anything  in  him  yet  Ibol  lookif 
"As  to  that,   madam,"  says   Amy,  'li 
anything  of  it  yet  neither;  but  what  ili» 
a  gentleman  to  lake  piiy  of  ns,  ai  Nl 
"  Nay ."  says  I,  "  thAi'»  a  bard  i  hing  tat,  I 
should  judge  a  man  to  be  wicked 
charitable ;  and  vicious  because  hu'«  kind* 
madam,"  says  Amy,  "therp*!  alitrndaaoi 
rity  begins  in  that  >ice  ;  and  he  !•  bol  I 
quaintcd  with  things  as  not  to  knnw  tki<| 
is  the  strongest  incentive ;  a  t^mntalk* 
which  no  virtue  is  powerful  enougn  to  tti 
he  knows  your  condition  OA  well  n* 
"  Well,  and  what  then?"     "  Wliy  thro  til 
too  that  you  are  young  and  hundiorM,! 
]ia.s  the  surest  bait    in  the  world  in  tif 
with." 

"  Well.  Amy,"  said  1,  "  but  he  may  Had  I 
mistaken,  too,  in  such  a  ttting  as  tlvat* 
madam,"  says  Amy,  "I  hope  you  wooti 
if  he  should  offer  it," 

"What  d'ye  taican  by  that,  honyri 
"no,  I'd  start'e  first." 

"  1  hope  not,  ms<!        '  '  "  ' 

I'm  sure  if  he  will 
ought  to  deny  him  i.   :,. 
if  you  do  not  consent,  ti' 

"  What,  consent  to  lie- 
Amy,"  said  I,  "how  can  yuu  !. 

"Nay,  madam,"  says  Amy,  ■ 
would  for  anything  else ;  it  wo-  • 
for  anything  el !e  ;  but   for  br>'.i  i    i 
nolM)dy  can  starve— there'*  m-  b.  uni, 
.sure." 

"Ay,"  gaj-s  I,  "but  if  he  wt>d«l  ffwl 
estate  to  live  on,  he  shoold  noi  U«  •nlft' 
as.«nre  you." 

"  Why.  look  yon,  T"  ■  •  -  i^'bewfioUt 
you  cnnofrh  to  live  (le  sbouUI 

me  for  it  with  all  iir 

"  That's  a  token.  Amy,  uf  iniiaitiN*  i)iM 
to  me,"  said  1,  "and  I  know  howto»«l**»' 
there':)  more  friendship  than  booett;  la  lb  ^4 


0  madaiTi,'*  says  Amy,  "  I'd  do  anything  to 
you  out  of  this  sad  condition ;  as  to  honesty,  | 
ink  honesty  is  out  of  the  que«tinn  when  storv- ' 
is  the  case — are  not  vte  almost  starced  to  i 
;h?" 

1  am  indeed,"  said  I,  "and  thou  art  for  my 
■ke ;  but  lo  be  a  whore.  Amy  I — "  and  there  I 
^opped. 

(i)ear  roadain,''  says  Amy,  "  if  I  wlU  starve  ' 
four  sake,  I  will  be  a  whore,  or  anything,  for 
r  take— why,  I  would  die  for  you,  if  I  were 
lo  it." 
Why,  that's  an  excess  of  affection,  Amy," 
kid  1,  "  I  never  met  with  before  j  I  wish  I  may 
tr  ever  in  a  condition  to  make  you  jome  returns 
litable.  Bui  however.  Amy,  you  shall  not  be  a 
Kwre  to  him,  to  oblii^e  him  (o  be  kind  to  me ; — 
Amy,  nor  I  won't  be  a  whore  to  him,  if  he 
Id  give  me  muuh  more  than  he  is  able  to  g:ive 
or  do  for  me." 

Why,  madam,"  says  Amy,  "  I  don't  say  I  will 
Ddaak  him;  but  I  say.  If  he  should  promise 
}  so  and  so  for  you,  nnd  the  condition  wols 
that  ho  would  not  ser\e  you  unless  1  would 
im  lie  with  me,  he  should  lie  with  me  as 
I  a«  he  would  ruther  than  you  should  not 
I  his  a<sistance.  13ut  this  is  but  lulli,  madam ; 
t  see  any  need  of  such  discourse,  and  you 
of  opinion  that  there  will  be  no  need  of  it." 
Indeed  so  lam,  Amy;  but,"  said  I,  "if  there 
F,  I  tell  you  again,  I'd  die  before  I  would 
lent,  or  before  you  should  consent   for  my 

lltberto  I  had  not  only  preserved  the  virtue 
If.  but  (he  virtuous  (ndinution  and  re&olution ; 
had  I  ki'pt  myself  there,  I  had  been  happy, 
igh  1  had  perished  of  mere  hunifer ;  for  with- ' 
question,  a  woman  ought  rnther  to  die  tluin 
prostitute  her  virtue  and  honour,  let  the 
ptation  be  what  it  wilL 
Ut  to  return  to  my  story :  be  walked  about 
sardcn,  wiiiih  was,  indeed,  all  in  disorder, 
avcmm  with  weeds,  because  1  had  not  been 
( to  hire  a  Rnrdener  to  do  anything  to  it,  no 
so  much  OS  to  dig  up  ground  enough  to  »nw  ; 
Hr  turnips  and  carrots  for  family  use.  Afler 
bud  viewed  it,  he  came  in,  and  sent  Amy  to 
b  a  poor  man,  a  gardener,  that  used  to  help 
mtin-servant,  and  carried  him  into  thefranlen, 
I  ordered  liim  t"  do  several  things  in  it,  to  put 
ito  a  little  order ;  and  this  took  him  up  near 
^our. 

ly  this  time  I  had  dressed  me  as  well  as  I 
►tjld,  for  though  1  had  pood  linen  left  still,  yet 
hod  but  a  poor  head-dress,  and  no  knots,  but 
fraffmcnts;  no  necklace,  no  ear-rings;  all 
c  things  were  gone  long  ago  for  mere  bread, 
owevcr,  I  was  tight  and  clean,  and  in  better 
it  than  he  liad  seen  me  in  a  great  while,  and 
'ked  extremely  pleased  to  8C«  me  so;  for  ho 
I  looked  so  disconsolate  and  so  afflicted  be> 
that  it  grieved  him  to  see  roe;  and  he  bid 
uck  up  a  good  heart,  for  he  hoped  to  put 
^  a  condition  to  live  in  the  world,  and  be  bc- 
len  to  nobody. 

told  him  tluit  was  impossible,   for  I  must  be 

ildcn  to  him  or  it.  for  all  the  friends  I  had  in 

norld  would  not  or  could  not  do  so  mucli  for 

•s^as  that  he  spoke  of.    "  Well,  widow,"  says  he, 

"  ~  e  collL-d  me,  and  to  indeed  t  was,  in  the  worst 


sense  that  desolate  word  could  be  used  in,  ''if 
you  are  beholden  to  me,  you  shall  be  beholden  to 
nobody  else." 

By  this  time  dinner  was  ready,  and  Amy  came 
b  to  lay  the  cloth,  and  indeed  it  was  hnppy  there 
was  none  to  dine  but  he  and  I,  for  I  had  but  sis 
plates  left  in  the  house,  and  but  two  dishes; 
however,  he  knew  how  thini;^  were,  and  bid  me 
make  no  scruple  about  bringin;;  out  what  I  bad. 
He  hoped  to  see  me  in  a  better  p!ight.  He 
did  not  oome,  he  said,  to  be  entertained,  but 
to  entertain  me,  and  comfort  and  encourag-e  me. 
Thus  he  went  on,  speaking  so  cheerfully  to  roe, 
and  such  cheerful  things,  that  it  was  a  cordial  to 
my  very  soul  to  hear  him  speak. 

Well,  we  went  to  dinner:  I  am  sure  I  hud  not 
oaten  a  good  meal  hardly  in  a  twelvemonth,  at 
least — not  of  such  a  joint  of  meat  us  the  loin  of 
veitl  was  I  ate,  indeed,  very  heartily,  and  so 
did  he,  and  made  me  drink  three  or  four  gla.*»es 
of  wine,  fn  short,  roy  spirits  were  lifted  up  to  a 
degree  I  hod  not  been  used  to,  and  I  was  not  only 
cheerful  but  merry,  and  so  he  pressed  me  to  be. 

I  told  him  I  had  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  be 
merry,  seeing  he  hod  been  8o  kind  to  me,  and 
bad  given  me  hopes  of  recovering  me  from  the 
worst  circumstances  that  ever  woman  of  any  sort 
of  fortune  was  sunk  into;  that  he  could  not  be- 
]j<^ve  but  what  he  had  said  to  me  was  like  life 
from  the  dead;  that  it  was  like  recovering  one 
sick  from  the  brink  of  the  grnie;  ho«v  I  !»iiould 
ever  make  him  a  return  in  any  wuy  suitable,  was 
what  I  had  not  yet  had  time  to  think  of;  1  could 
only  say  that  I  should  never  forget  it  while  I 
hftd  life,  and  should  be  always  ready  lo  ncknow- 
ledge  tt. 

Re  said  that  was  oil  he  desired  of  me.  that  his 
utmost  reward  would  be  the  siitisfaciiun  of  having 
rescued  mc  from  misery ;  that  he  found  he  was 
obliging  one  that  knew  what  gratitude  meant ; 
that  he  would  make  it  hb  business  to  moke  me 
completely  f&sy,  first  or  lust,  if  it  lay  in  his 
power  ;  and  in  the  meantime,  he  bid  me  consider 
of  anything  that  I  thought  he  might  do  for  me, 
for  my  advantage,  and  in  order  to  moke  me  per> 
fectly  eaiy. 

After  we  had  talked  thus,  be  bid  me  be  cheer* 
ful.  "  Come,"  says  he,  *'  lay  aside  these  melon* 
choly  things,  and  let  us  be  merry."  Amy  waited 
at  the  table,  and  she  smiled  ond  laughed,  nnd  was 
so  merry  she  could  hardly  contain  it,  for  the  girl 
loved  me  to  an  exocw  hardly  to  be  described : 
and  It  was  such  an  unexpected  thing  to  hear  any 
one  talk  to  her  mistress,  that  the  wench  was  b^ 
side  herself  almost,  and  as  soon  as  dinner  wm 
over.  Amy  went  up  stsirs,  smd  put  on  her  best 
ebtbes  too,  and  came  down  dressed  like  a  gc^ 
tlewoman. 

We  sat  together  talking  of  a  thousand  things, 
of  what  had  been,  and  what  was  to  be,  all  the 
rest  of  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  he  took  his 
leave  of  me,  with  a  thousand  expressions  of  kind- 
ness and  ten<ieme««,  and  true  affection  to  me, 
but  offered  not  the  least  of  what  roy  maid  Anj 
had  suggested. 

At  his  goin^'  away  he  took  nie  in  his  arms,  pro- 
testing an  honest  kindness  to  me ;  said  a  thoBsaod 
kind  things  tome, which  I  cannot  now  reoollact; 
and  after  kissing  me  tweuty  times  or  thereabouts, 
put  a  guinea  into  my  lianfl,  which  he  said  wiu 
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for  my  present  BUpply,  and  told  me  that  lie  would 
Kc  me  again  before  it  was  out;  be  also  gawi 
Amv  holf-a-cron'n. 

\^lien  he  waa  gone,  "  Well,  Amy,"  «atd  I.  "  arc 
you  coovinced  now  that  be  ii  an  honeat  aa  well 
09  a  true  friend,  and  that  tbere  bas  been  nothing, 
not  the  least  appearance  of  anythinfc,  of  what 
you  iroagined  in  hi»  bebanour. " — "  Yes,"  says 
Amy.  "  1  aiu,  but  I  admire  at  it  ^  he  is  tuch  a 
fHond  OS  the  world  sure  has  not  abundance  of  to 
show. " 

"  I  am  sure,"  lay*  I.  "  be  is  such  a  friend  aa  I 
have  long  wanted,  and  as  I  have  as  much  need  of 
<u  any  creature  in  the  world  ha^  or  ever  had  ;' 
and,  iu  short,  I  was  so  overcome  with  the  com- 
fort, of  it,  that  I  tat  down  and  cried  fur  joy  a  good 
while,  aa  I  bad  formerly  cried  for  sorrow.  Amy 
and  I  went  to  bed  that  night  (for  Amy  lay  with 
me)  pretty  early,  but  lay  chattbg  almost  all 
night  about  it,  and  the  girl  was  so  transported 
tliAt  she  got  up  two  or  three  times  in  the  night 
and  daneed  about  the  room  in  her  shift ;  in  short, 
the  girl  was  half  distracted  with  the  joy  of  it ;  a 
testimony  still  of  her  violent  aiTection  for  her 
roiitrew,  in  which  no  servant  ever  went  beyond 
her. 

We  heard  no  more  of  him  for  two  days,  but  the 
tliird  day  he  came  again ;  then  he  told  nic,  with 
the  same  kindness,  that  he  had  ordered  me  a 
supply  of  household  goods  for  the  funiiblung  the 
houie;  that  in  particular  he  had  sent  me  back. 
all  the  goods  that  he  had  seized  for  rent,  which 
coDsifted,  indeed,  of  the  best  of  my  former  furtU- 
turc ;  "  and  now,"  says  he,  "  I'll  tell  you  what  1 
havo  in  my  head  for  you  for  your  present  supply, 
and  thill  is,"  says  he,  *'  that  the  house  being  well 
furnished,  you  shall  let  it  out  to  lodging*  for  the 
summer  gentry,  by  which  you  will  easily  get  a 
good  comfortable  subsistence,  especially  seeing 
you  sIulU  pay  me  no  rent  for  two  years,  nor  ailer 
neither,  unless  you  can  afford  it." 

This  was  the  first  view  I  had  of  living  com- 
fortably indeed,  and  it  was  a  very  probable  way. 
t  must  confess,  seeing  we  had  vcnr  good  conve- 
nieaoea,  six  rooms  on  a  floor,  and  three  storiea 
high.  While  he  was  laying  down  the  scheme  of 
nty  management  come  a  cart  to  the  door  with  a 
Irad  of  goods,  and  an  upholsterer's  man  to  put 
thtm  op;  they  were  chiefly  the  furniture  of 
two  rooms  which  he  had  earned  away  fur  his 
two  years'  rent,  with  two  fine  cabinets,  and  some 
pi«r  glasses  out  of  the  parlour,  and  several  other 
vvluaolc  things. 

These  were  all  restored  to  their  places,  and  he 
told  me  he  gave  them  mc  freely  as  a  satJafiictiaD 
for  the  cruelty  he  hod  used  nic  with  before ;  and 
the  furniture  of  one  room  being  furnished  and  set 
up(  he  told  me  he  would  furnish  one  chamber 
for  liimseif.  and  would  come  and  be  one  of  tny 
lodgers,  if  I  would  give  him  leave. 

1  told  luai  he  ought  not  to  ask  my  leave,  who 
had  BO  much  right  to  make  himself  welcome ;  so 
the  house  began  to  look  in  some  tolerable  figure, 
and  dean ;  the  garden  also,  in  about  a  fortoight'i 
time,  began  to  look  something  less  like  a  wikler- 
nofts  than  it  used  to  do ;  and  he  ordered  me  to 
put  up  a  bill  for  letting  rooms,  reserving  one  for 
liiiiuel^  to  come  to  as  he  saw  occasion. 

When  all  was  done  to  his  mind,  us  to  placing 
the  goods,  he  seemed  very  well  plea.sed,  and  we 
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dined  together  again  of  his  own  providing) 
when  the  upholsterer's  man  was  fooe,  < 
ner,  took  me  by  the  band  ,  *'  Conic  now,  i 
says  he,  ''  you   must   show  me  your  botuo^^ 
he  had  a  mind  to  see  everv-thing  over  agam%1 
"  No,   sir."  said   I,  "  but    I'll  go  show   you 
house,  if  you  please  /'  so  we  went  up  throo 
the  rooms,  and  in  the  room  which  was  api 
for  himself.  Amy  was  doing  something  ; 
Amy,"  says  ho,  "  I   intend  to  lie  witb  ywi 
morrow  night."   "  To-night,  if  you  pleases  vr,"* 
says  Amy,  very  innocently,  "  your  room  is  qoit«l 
ready."    *'  Well,  Amy,"  says  he,  "  I  am  giod  yottj 
arc  so  willing."     "  No,"  says  Amy,  "  I  mean  yo 
chamber  ia  ready  to>night,"  and  away  she 
out  of  the  room  ashamed  enough  ^  for  the  girl^ 
muaot  no  harm,  whatever  she  bad  said  to  ae  to 
private. 

However  be  said  no  more  then ;    but  when  \ 
Amy  was  gone   he  walked  about  th«  room  taii 

I  looked  at  everything,  and  taking  u 
he  kissed  me,  and  spoke  a  great  u: 

I  tionato  things  to  me  indeed  -,  a^ 
for  my  advantage,  and  what  hv  ^ 
mc  again  in  the  world;  told  nn- 
tlons,  and  the  conduct  I  had  shok^u  iu 

I  thorn  to  such  an  extremity,  hurl  mj  e»>g«g 

I  to  roe,  that  he  valued  me  in'        '  1  i 

women  in  the  world ;  thot  ■ 

I  such  engagements  that  he   i. '.   ..... 

I  (his  wife  and  he  had  been  parted  for 
sons,  which   moke  too  long  ii  story  ! 
with  mine),  yet  that  he  would  b  • 
that  a  woman  could  ask  in  a  hu<ii 
that  he  kissed  mc  ag>l^        ' '     ' 
but  ofTcred  not  the  If 
told  mu   he  hoped  I  v.^-a... 
favours  he  should  ask,  beci 
nothing  of  me  but  what  »  a 

I  virtue  and  modesty,  for  such  hu  Liicw  uict«l 
to  yield. 

I      I  confess  the  terrible  pr 
misery,  the  memory  of  w  hi. 
mind,  and  the  surprising  kiuL....^ 
had  delivered  mc,  and  withal,  the  ctpecuuaaii 
wliat  he  mi^bt  still  do  for  mc,  were  powofcl 
things,  and  nuulc  mo  have  sc-arce  the  ponr  ti 
deny  him  an}  thing  he  would  ask  -,  bovevti,  I 

'  told  him  thus,  with  an  air  uf  tenderness  toe,  llut 

,  he  had  done  so  much  for  mc,  tliat  I  thasibl  I  I 
ought  to  deny  him  nothing  ;  only  I  hoped  sml  d^ 
pended  upon  him,  that   he  would  not  t4L«  it* 
advantage  of  the  InGnite  oblifntion'5  I  wai  imiw  , 
to  him   to  desire  anything  >  : 
which  would  lay  me  lower 
desired  to  be  ;   that  iis  I  tui 
honour,  so  1  knew  he  could  t-. 
for  donig  anj  thing  that  w.l 
honesty  and  good  manners  to  do. 

He  told  me  that  be  hnd  done  oil  thi»fr»J 
without  so  mudi  as  tollintj;  mc  »I 
real  affection  he  hud  for  mo.  thai 
under  any  i   ■■ -'--'•■^■'   •■'"■■ 
thing  for  l^ 
opprcis  ni} 

cessity  bel'nt^,  omi   osk   aiHtluu^,  *upp«*^  | 
would  stop  his  favours  or  withdraw  hi*  tiati 
if  he  was  denied  ;  it  Was  true,  h'- 
tull   me  more  freely  his  niiud  n' 
seeing  I  had  let  him  sec  that   I  a^. 
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Bce,  and  uv  that  he  wu  lincere  in  hit  dC' 

'  of  scrvlnfi;  inc ;  that  he  had  gone  thus  far  to 
ew  mc  that  he  was  kind  to  me,  but  that  now 
}  would  tell  me  that  he  loved  lue,  and  yet  would 
nnonsiratc  that  fail  love  was  both  honourable^ 
|d  that  what  he  should  desire  wag  what  he  mi(;ht 
Bbtljr  aA,  and  I  might  honestly  ^rant. 
^vnswered,  "  that  within  these  two  limitations 
was  sure  I  ought  to  deny  him  nothiiii;,  and  I 
(Ould  think  myself  not  ungrateful  only,  but  very 
Uiut,  if  I  should. "  lie  said  no  more,  but  I  ob- 
Bed  lie  kissed  me  more,  and  took  mc  io  hi& 
^B  ia  a  kind  of  ramiliiir  way,  more  than  usual, 
id  which  oucc  ur  twice  put  me  in  mind  of  my 
kid  Amy's  words ;  and  yet,  I  must  acknowledge, 
iras  so  overcome  with  his  goodness  to  me  in 
lOse  things  he  had  done,  thut  I  not  only  was 
ay  at  what  be  did,  and  made  no  resii>taiice,  but 
'u  inclined  to  do  the  like,  whatever  he  ha<I 
nred  to  do.  But  he  went  no  farther  than  what 
have  sold,  nor  did  he  so  much  as  offer  to  sit 
}wn  on  the  bed-side  with  me,  but  took  his  leave, 
tid  he  loved  me  tenderly,  and  would  convince  me 
'  it  by  such  demonstrations  as  should  he  to  my 
ittsfaction.  I  told  him  1  hod  a  great  deal  of  re,k< 
fa  to  believe  him,  that  he  was  full  master  of  the 
ijuse  and  of  me,  as  far  us  was  withiu  the  bounds 
e  had  spoken  of,  wlucb  I  believed  he  would  not 
reok,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  not  lodge  there 
lat  flight 
He  said  he  could  not  stay  there  that  ni{;ht, 
'  3CSS  required  him  ia  London,  but  added, 
ag,  that  he  would  come  tho  nest  day  and 
a  night's  lodging  with  me.  I  pressed  hhn 
[ly  that  night,  and  told  him  I  should  be  glad 
^end  so  valuable  should  be  under  the  same 
[with  me;  ■  ■  '  ■  '  l  1  began  at  that  time 
only  to  bi.'  ■  d  to  him,  but  to  love 

too,  and  t     '  luanaer  that  1  hitd  not 

acquainted  witli  myself. 
'  let  no  woman  cast  a  reflection,  but  consider 
''  delivered  from  trouble,  and  fur- 
iiilude  and  just  principles.     This 
„.ut  i.«iJ  freely  and  voluntarily  delivered 
ira  misery,  from  poverty,  and  rags,  he  hud 
me  what  I  was.  and  put  me  into  a  way  to 
even  more  than   I  ever  was,  namely,  to  live 
ppy  and  pleased,  and  on  his  bounty  I  depended. 
ft  could  I  say  to  this  gentleman  when  he 
'  me  to  yield  to  him,  and  argued  the  law- 
fU  of  it  ?     But  of  that  in  its  pluce. 
[pretsed  him  again  to  stay  that  night,  and  told 
lit  WU8  the  first  completely  happy  night  that 
had  ever  had  in  the  house  in  my  life,  and  1 
lould  be  very  sorry  to  have  it  without  his  coro- 
sny,  who  was  the  cause  and  foundation  of  it  all ; 
«t  we  would  be  innocently  merry,  but  that  it 
>  uld   never  be  without  him;  and,    in    short,   I 
>vrt«d  him  to,  that  be  said  he  could  not  deny 
but  he  would  take  his  horse  and  go  (o  Lnn- 
I  do  the  business  he  had  to  do,  which  it  seems 
I  to  pay  u  foreign  bill  that  was  due  that  night, 
vould  elic  be  protested,  and  that  he  would 
back  in  thre^>  hours  at  furthest  and  sup 
l.iii  Kiidc  mo  get  nothing  there,  for  since 
|ft  to  be  merry,  which  wns  what  he 

:ill  tidngii,  he  would  send  me  !some> 
ng  fi'ont  Irondon,  "  and  we  will  nioko  it  a  wcd- 
kng  supper,  my  dear,"  stiys  he ;  and  with  that 
took   me   in   his   arm?,  and  kissed  me  so 


vehemently,  that  I  made  oo  question  but  ho 
intended  to  do  everythiog  else  that  Amy  had 
talked  of. 

I  started  a  little  at  the  word  wedding.  "  ^^liat 
do  you  mean,  to  call  it  by  such  a  name?"  uyt  1, 
adding,  "  we  will  have  a  supper,  but  the  other 
is  impossible,  as  well  on  your  side  as  mine  ;"  he 
laughed — "  Well,"  says  he,  "  you  shall  call  it 
what  you  will,  but  it  may  be  the  same  thing,  for 
I  shall  satisfy  you  it  is  not  so  impossible  as  foil 
mukc  it," 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  I ;  "  have  not 
I  a  husband  and  yuu  a  wife  ?" 

"  Well,  well,"  says  he,  •'  we  will  talit  of  that 
aflcr  supper;"  so  he  rote  up,  gave  me  a  kisa, 
and  took  bis  horse  for  London. 

This  kind  of  discourse  bod  fired  my  blood,  1 
confess,  wad  I  knew  not  what  to  think  of  it  ;  it 
was  plain  now  he  intended  to  lie  with  ine.  but 
how  be  would  reconcile  it  to  a  legal  thing,  like  a 
marriage,  that  I  could  not  imagine.  We  had 
both  of  us  used  Amy  with  so  much  intimacy,  and 
trusted  her  with  everything,  having  such  unex- 
ampled instances  of  her  fidelity,  that  he  made  no 
scruple  to  kiss  me  and  say  all  these  tilings  to  roe 
before  herj  nor  bad  he  cured  one  lortbing  if  I 
would  have  let  him  lie  with  me.  to  have  had  Amy 
there  too  all  night.  When  he  was  gone — "  Well, 
Amy,"  says  I,  "  what  will  all  this  come  to  now  ? 
I  am  all  in  a  sweat  at  him." — "  Come  to,  madam," 
suys  Amy,  "■  I  see  what  it  will  come  to,  I  mutt 
put  vou  to  bed  to-night  together."  "  Why  you 
would  not  be  so  impudent,  you  jade  you,"  says  I, 
"  would  you  ?■'_"  Yls,  I  would."  says  she,  "  with 
all  (iiy  heart,  aud  tliiuk  you  both  as  honest  osever 
you  were  io  your  lives." 

'-  What  aiu  the  slut  to  talk  so  ? "  said  I,  '*  hott- 
est !  how  can  it  be  honest  ?" — "  Why,  I'll  tell  you, 
madam,"  says  Amy,  "  I  founded  it  as  soon  as  I 
heard  him  speak,  and  it  is  very  true  too  ;  he  calls 
you  widow,  utid  such  indeed  you  are,  for  as  my 
mokter  has  tcl't  you  so  many  years,  he  is  dead  to 
you  ;  lie  is  no  husband  ;  yuur  arc  and  ought  to 
be  free  tu  marry  who  you  will ;  and  bis  wife  being 
gone  trom  iilm,  and  refusing  to  lie  with  him,  then 
he  is  u  single  man  again,  as  much  as  ever ;  and 
lhou<{li  you  cannot  bring  the  laws  of  the  land  to 
join  you  together,  yet  one  refusing  to  do  the  office 
of  a  wife,  and  the  other  of  a  husband,  you  ma/ 
certniuly  tnke  one  imothcr  fairly." 

"  Nay.  Amy."  says  I,  "  if  I  could  take  him 
fairly,  you  mav  bo  sure  I  would  take  him  abo\-e 
all  the  men  m  the  world;  it  turned  my  very 
heart  within  me  when  I  heard  him  say  he  loved 
me :  how  caiikt  it  do  otlterwisc,  when  you  knoW 
what  a  condition  I  was  in  before,  despised  and 
trampled  on  by  oil  the  world — I  oimld  have  took 
him  in  my  arms  and  kissed  hitu  as  freely  aa  be  did 
mr,  if  it  bad  not  been  for  shame." 

"  Ay,  und  all  the  rest  too."  says  Amy,  "  at  the 
first  word :  l  do  not  see  how  you  con  think  of 
dcnnng  him  anything;  has  he  not  brought  you 
out  of  the  devil's  clutches,  brought  you  out  of 
the  blackest  miser)-  that  ever  poor  lady  was 
reduced  to  ?  Con  a  woman  deny  such  a  mau 
anything  ?" 

"  Nay,  I  do  not  know  what  to  do.  Amy."  aayt 
L  "  I  hope  he  wont  desire  uuything  of  that  kind 
of  me,  I  hope  he  will  not  Mtempt  it  i  if  he  does,  I 
know  not  what  to  sav  to  him." 
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"  Not  ask  you,"  >iay»  Amr,  "  depend  upon  it 
ho  will  ask  you,  und  you  will  prant  it  too ;  I  am 
sure  my  m'lttrcM  ht  no  foot ;  eome,  pray  timdoni,  I 
let  mf  go  air  you  a  clean  shift ;  do  not  let  him  find ' 
you  in  foul  linen  the  wcddin^^  night." 

"  But  that  I  know  you  to  be  a  very  honest 
girl.  Amy,"  says  I,  "  you  would  make  me  abhor 
you ;  why,  you  argue  for  the  devil,  a<  if  you 
wi<r<;  one  of  his  privy  counsellors." 

"  It  i*  no  matter  for  that,"  says  Amy,"  I  say  ] 
nothing  but  vvhat  I  think  ;  you  own  you  love  this 
(.'cntlemaji,  and  he  has  given  you  suffiricnt  testi- 
mony of  his  affection  to  you  ;  your  conditions  are 
alike  unhappy,  and  ]w  is  of  opinion  that  he  may 
take  another  woman,  his  iirfit  wife  having:  broke 
her  honour,  and  liring  from  him  :  nnd  that  though 
the  laws  of  the  land  will  not  allow  Wm  to  marry  ' 
formally,  yet  that  ho  may  take  anothdt  woman 
into  his  arms,   pro%ided  bo   keeps  true  to  tho 
other  woman  as  a  wife  ;  nay,  he  says  it  iij  usual 
to  do  so,  and  allowed  by  the  custom  of  the  place, ' 
in  several  countries  abroad ;  and.  I  must  own,  I  am  ^ 
of  the  same  mind ;  else  it  is  in  the  power  of  a 
whoM'.  after  she  has  jilted  and  abandoned  her 
husband,  to  confine  him  from  the  pleasure  iis  well 
as  convenience  of  a  woman  all  the  days  of  his 
life,  which  would  bo  very  unreasonable,  and,  as 
things  go,  not  tolerable  to  all  people ;  and  the 
like  on  your  side,  madam." 

Had  f  now  had  my  senses  about  me,  and  had  j 
my  reason  not  been  overcome  by  the  powerful 
attraction  of  so  kind,  so  beneficent  a  friend; 
had  I  consulted  ronsciencc  and  virtue,  I  should 
hftvp  repelled  this  Amy,  however  faithful  and 
honest  to  me  in  other  things,  as  a  viper  and 
engine  to  the  devil ;  I  ought  to  have  remem- 
bered, that  neither  lie  or  1,  either  by  the  laws  of 
God  or  man,  could  come  together  upon  uny 
other  terms  than  that  of  notorious  adultery.  The  I 
ignorant  jade's  argument,  that  ho  hivi  brought 
me  out  of  the  hands  of  the  devil,  by  wliich  she  j 
meant  the  dc\il  of  pnerty  and  distress,  should 
have  been  a  powerful  motive  to  me  not  to  plunge  ' 
myself  into  fne  jaws  of  hell,  and  into  the  power 
of  the  real  dent,  in  recompense  for  the  deliver- 
ance, 1  should  have  looked  upon  all  the  good 
this  man  had  done  for  me  to  have  been  the  par- 
ticular work  of  the  goodness  of  Heaven,  and  that 
goodness  should  have  moved  me  to  a  return  of 
duty  and  obedience  ;  I  should  have  received  the 
mercy  thankfully,  dud  applied  it  soberly  to  the 
praise  nnd  honour  of  my  Maker ;  whereos,  by 
this  wicked  course,  all  the  bounty  and  kindness 
of  this  gentleman  became  a  snare  to  mo,  was  a 
mere  bait  to  the  devil's  hook ;  1  received  his 
kindness  at  the  dear  expense  of  body  and  soul, 
mortgaging  faith,  religion,  conscience,  and  mo- 
desty, for  ( OS  I  may  call  il )  a  morsel  of  broad  ; 
or  if  you  will,  mined  my  soul  from  n  principle  of 
gratitude,  and  gave  myself  up  to  the  devil,  to 
shew  myself  grateful  to  my  benelhctor.  I  must 
do  tho  gentleman  that  justice  as  to  say,  I  verily 
believe  that  he  did  nothing  but  what  he  thought 
lawful  -,  nnd  I  must  do  that  justice  upon  myself 
OS  to  s.Ty,  1  did  what  my  own  conscience  con- 
vlnecd  me,  nt  the  very  time  1  did  it,  was  horribly 
unlawi'ul,  scandalous,  and  abominable. 

But  poverty  was  my  share  ;  dreadful  poverty  ! 
The  misery  I  had  been  in  was  great,  such  ns 
would  moke  the  heart  tremble  nt  the  apprehen- 


sions of  itti  return ;  and  I  might  appeal  to 
that  has  had  any  erperience  of  the  world,  wheihe 
one  so  entirely  destitute  as  I  was  of  all  roanDcr< 
help,  or  friends,  either  to  support  me  or  to  assii 
me  to  support  myself,  cottld  withstand  tho  pm 
posal.  not  that  I  plead  this  u  a  justiiioatioa  ( 
my  conduct,  but  that  it  may  move  the  pity  i 
of  those  that  abhor  the  crime. 

Besides  this,  I  was  young,  handsome,  and,  wi) 
all  tho  mortiflcntions  1  had  met  with,  was  vi' 
and  that  not  a  little ;  and,  as  it  was  a  new  i 
so  it  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  courted,  i 
embraced,  and  high  professions  of  affectiaal 
to  IDC,  by  a  man  bo  agreeable  and  so  able  to  i 
me  good. 

Add  to  this,  that  if  I  had  ventured  to  dif 
this  gentleman,   I  had  no  friend  in  the  worid  i 
have  recourse  to  ;   I  had  no  prospect,  oo,  not 
a  bit  of  bread  ;    1  liud  nothing  bcforo   mo  but  It 
fall  back  into   the  some  misery  that  1  had  btnt] 
in  before. 

Amy  had  but  too  much  rhetoric  in  thia  cau 
she  represented  all  those  things  in  their  [ 
colours,  she  argued  them  all  with  lier  Ut( 
skill,  and  at  last  the  merry  jade,  when  shei 
to  dress  me,  said,  "  Look  you.  madam, 
will  not  consent,  tell  him  you  will  do  as 
did  to  Jucob,  when  she  could  have  no  childrai,1 
put  her  moid  to  bed  to  him ;  tell  him  you  csnoM  [ 
comply  with  him,  but  there  is  Amy,  he  mar  tA . 
her  the  question,  she  bos  promised  mc  she  will  j 
not  deny  you." 

"  And  would  you  have  me  lay  so.  Amy  ?'  said  1- 

"  No,  madam,  hut  I  would  really  have  roadsj 
so,  besides,  you  arc  undone  if  you  do  not  j 
if  my  doing  it  would  save  you  from 
done,  as  1  said  before,  he  shall,  if  be  wiH  f 
asks  mo  I  will  not  deny  him,  hang  me  il  Itlo'  \ 
says  Am  v. 

"  Wolf,  I  know  not  what  to  do,"  says  I  to  Anij 
"  Do !"  says  Amy ;  "  vour  choice  is  fiurondpl** 
here  you  may  have  a\iandsorae,  charmicg( 
man,  be  rich,  live  pleasantly,  and  in  plrnfi 
refuse  him,  and  want  a  dinner,  go  in  rngs,  I 
tears,  in  short,  beg  iuid  starve  ;  sou  knoR  I 
the  case,  madam,"  says   Amy.  "  I  wood«  1 
you  can  say  you  know  not  wluit  to  do. 

"  'Well,  Amy,"  snys  1,  "the  case  is  nsjooi^ 
and  I  think  verily  I  must  yield  to  him  ;  but  I 
said   I,  moved  by  conscience,  "  do  not  i 
more  of  your  cant,  of  its  being  lawful  lh«t  U 
to  marry  ngain,  and  such  stufT  as  th»t;  b  i 
nonsense,"  stiys  I,  "  Amy,  there  is  nottiln^l 
let  mo  hear  no  more  of  that,  for  if  f  yield,  itj 
vain  to  mince  the  matter  ;    [  am  a  wt;orp, : 
neither  better  nor  worse,  1  assure  you. 

"  I  do  not  tliink  so,  madtini,  by  no  niMi*^ 
taxi  Amy,  *'  I  wonder  how  you  can  tiUi ' 
and  she  fun  on  with  her  argument  of  Ihr  iin 
sonablcncss  that  a  womnti  should  bo  nbllj 
live  single,  or  a  man  to  live  single,  in  snehj 
as  before.     "  \\'ell.  Amy."  said  1.  "  < 
dispute  no  more,  for  the  lii         T 
part,  the  grciter  my  soruir' 
it  alone,  the  necessity  of  my  ,  . 
is  such,  that  1  believe  I  shall  yicbl  to  hiw. 
should  importune  mo  much  about  It.  hat  f  * 
be  glad  he  would  not  do  it  at  all,  but  fc«»« ' 
its  I  am."  1.  -,« 

"  .\s  to  tjiat,  madam,  you  nraj  depMwL   "f 
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Amy,  "he  expects  to  have  you  for  his  bed-fellow 
tq-night ;  I  saw  it  plainly  in  his  management  all 
day,  and  at  last  he  told  vou  so  too  as  plain,  1 
ihiuk,  as  he  could." — "  \V'eII,  well,  Amy,"  said  I, 
**  I  do  not  know  how  to  resist  such  a  man  that 
has  done  so  much  for  mo." — "  I  do  not  knuw  hotv 
you  should,"  snys  Atny. 

Tlius  Amy  and  I  canvassed  the  business  be- 
twoea  us  ;  the  jade  prompted  the  crime,  which  1 
had  but  too  much  inclination  io  comnrii,  that  is 
to  say,  not  as  o  crime,  fur  I  had  nothing  of  the 
vice  in  my  constitution  ;  my  spirits  wern  far  from 
being  high,  my  blood  had  no  fire  in  it  to  kindle 
the  name  of  desire ;  but  Ihe  kindness  and  good 
hnmour  of  the  niun,  nnd  tho  dread  of  ray  own 
circumitanccs,  concurred  to  bring  me  to  the  p'Oint, 

I  and  [  even  resolved,  before  he  nskcd,  to  give  up 
my  virtue  to  him,  whenever  he  should  put  it  to 
the  qnestion. 
In  this  I  was  a  double  offender,  wbntcver  he 
wtts,  for  I  was  resolved  to  commit  the  crime, 
knowing  and  owning  it  to  bo  a  crime ;  he,  if  it 
was  true  as  he  said,  was  fully  persttodcd  it  vras 
lawful,  and  in  that  persuasion  he  took  his  mea- 
sures, and  used  all  the  circumlocutions  which  J 
am  soing  to  spcdk  of. 

About  two  hours  after  he  wos  gone,  came  a 
LeadcnhoJI  baiikrt  woma.n,  nith  a  load  of  good 
Ihings  for  the  mouth,  the  particulars  arc  not  to 
Uic  purpose,  and  brmight  orders  to  get  supper 
by  eight  o'clock  ;  however,  I  did  not  intend  to 
begin  to  dress  anything  till  (  *nw  him ;  and  he 
gave  me  time  enough,  for  he  came  ttcfore  seven, 
so  that  Amy,  who  had  got  one  to  help  her,  had 
everything  ready  in  time. 

We  sat  down  to  supper  about  eight,  and  were 
indeed  very  merry ;  Amy  made  us  some  sport, 
for  she  was  a  giil  of  sjiirit  and  wit,  and  with  her 
talk  sl»o  made  us  laugh  verj-  often,  and  yet  the 
jodo  managed  her  wit  with  all  the  good  manners 
Imaginable. 

But  to  shoKeu  the  story;  after  supper  he  took 
nic  up  into  Ids  chamber,  where  Amy  had  made  a 
'B*>od  fire,  and   there   pulk'd  out  a  great  many 
papers,  and  spread  thcui  upon  a  little  table,  and 
♦lien  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  after  kissing  me 
Vofy  much,  he  entered   into  a  discourse  of  his 
'ircutnstantcs,  and  of  mine,  how  thoy  agreed  in 
»Ome  Ihings  exactly,   for   example,  that    I  was 
abandoned  by  a  husband  in  the    prime  of  my 
youth  and  vigour,  and  he  by  a  wife  in  liis  middle 
•»ff,  how  the  end  of  niurrioge  wa»  dentroj'cd  by 
'!■>«.■  treatment  we  had  either  of  us  received,  and 
»  would  be  very  hard  that  wc  should  be  tied  by 
*hc  formality  of  the  contract,  where  tho  essence 
^r  it  was  destroyed  ;  1  interrupted  him,  nnd  told 
nim  there  was  a  vast  difference  between  our  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  in  tho  most  essential  part, 
0<imely,  that  he  was  rich  and  I  was  poor,  that  he 
•*■«»  above  the  world,   and  I  infinitely  below  it ; 
'"lit  hii  circumstances  were   very   easy,   mine 
■*»i«erable,  and  this  was  an  inequality  the  most 
^JMcntial  that  could  be  imagined.     "  As  to  that. 
**>y  dear,"  says  he,  "  I  hare  taken  such  measures 
**«  shall  make  an  equality  still."  and  with  that  he 
*Qowed  me  a  contract  in  writing,  wherein  he  en- 
R'ttged  himself  to  me  to  cohabit  constantly  with 
**>«,  to  provide  for  me  in  all  respects  as  a  wife ; 
*«id  repealing  in  the  preamble  a  long  account 
**f  the  nature  and  reason    of   our    living    to- 


gether, and  an  obligation  in  the  penalty  of  7,000/! 
never  to  abandon  mc  ;  and  at  last  showed  ma  a 
bond  for  500L,  to  be  paid  to  nic,  or  to  my  assigns, 
within  three  month;!  after  his  death. 

lie  read  over  these  things  to  mc,  and  then,  in 
a  moj«t  moving.  alTectiouatc  manner,  and  in  words 
not  to  be  answered,  ho  said,  "  Now,  my  dear,  is 
not  this  sufticicnt  ?  can  you  object  anv-thing 
against  it  ?  If  not,  as  I  believe  you  will  not,  then 
let  us  debate  this  matterno  longer."  With  that 
h<.>  pulled  out  a  silk  purse,  which  had  threescore 
guineas  in  it,  and  threw  it  into  my  lap,  and  con- 
cluded all  the  rest  of  his  discourse  with  kisses  and 
protestations  of  his  love,  of  wliich  indeed  I  had 
abundant  proof. 

Pity  human  frailty,  you  that  read  of  a  woman 
reduced  in  her  youth  and  prime  to  the  utmost 
misery  and  distress,  and  raised  again  as  above, 
by  the  unexpected  and  surprising  bounty  of  a 
stranger  ;  I  say  pity  her  if  she  was  not  able,  after 
all  these  things,  to  make  any  more  resistance. 

However,  I  stood  ant  a  little  longer  still ;  I 
asked  him  how  he  could,  with  any  show  of  rea- 
son, expect  that  1  should  come  into  a  proposal  of 
such  consequence  the  very  first  time  it  was  moved 
to  me  y  ami  that  1  ought,  if  I  consented  to  it,  to 
capitulate  nith  him,  that  ho  should  never  up- 
braid me  with  cosincsji,  and  contvcnting  too  soon. 
He  said,  no ;  but  on  the  contrary  he  would 
take  it  as  a  mark  of  the  greatest  kindness  I  could 
shew  him.  Then  he  went  on  to  give  reasons  why 
there  was  no  occasion  to  use  the  ordinary  cere- 
mony of  delay,  or  to  wait  a  reasonable  time  of 
courtship,  wliich  was  only  to  avoid  scandal ;  but. 
as  this  was  private,  it  had  nothing  of  that  nature 
in  it ;  that  he  had  been  courting  me  some  lime, 
by  the  best  of  courtship,  viz.  doing  acts  of  kind- 
ness to  me  ;  and  that  he  had  given  testimonies  of 
Ins  sincere  affection  to  mc,  by  deeds,  not  by 
nattering  triScs,  and  the  usual  courtship  of  words, 
which  were  often  found  to  have  very  little  mean- 
ing ;  that  he  look  mc  not  as  a  mistress,  but  as  a 
wife,  and  protested  it  was  clear  to  him  he  might 
lawfully  do  it,  and  that  I  was  perfectly  nt  liberty; 
and  assured  me,  by  all  that  was  possibla  for  an 
honest  man  to  say,  'hat  he  would  treat  mc  a$  a 
wife  .as  long  us  he  li^ed;  in  a  word,  he  conquered 
□11  the  little  resistance  I  intended  to  make  ;  he 
protested  he  loved  mc  above  all  the  woriil,  and 
begged  I  would  for  once  believe  him ;  that  he 
had  never  deceived  me,  and  never  would,  but 
would  make  it  his  study  to  moke  my  life  comfort- 
able and  happy,  and  to  make  me  forget  the 
misery  1  had  gone  through.  I  stood  still  awhile 
and  said  nothing,  but  seeing  him  eager  for  my 
onsiwer,  I  smiled,  and  looking  up  at  him — "  And 
must  I  then,"  said  I,  "  say  >  cs,  nt  first  asking  ? 
must  I  depend  upon  your'promise?  why.  then." 
suys  I,  "  upon  the  faith  of  tliot  promise,  and  in 
the  sense  of  that  inexpressible  kindness  you  have 
shown  to  mc,  you  iibull  be  obliged,  and  I  am 
wholly  yours  to  the  end  of  my  life;  and  with 
that  I  took  his  hand,  which  held  mc  by  the  hand, 
and  gave  it  a  kiss. 

.\nd  thus,  in  gratitude  for  the  favours  I  re- 
ceived from  a  man,  was  all  sense  of  religion  and 
duty  to  Hod,  all  regard  to  virtue  and  honour, 
given  up  at  once,  and  we  were  to  c.itl  one  another 
ra.in  and  wife,  who,  in  the  sense  of  the  Inws,  both 
of  God  and  our  country,  were  no  more  than  two 
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adulterers, — in  short,  a  whore  nnd  «  rogue :  nor, 
ns  I  have  said  above,  wai  my  conscienee  silent  in 
it,  though  tt  8ecm«  hit  was;  for  1  sinned  with 
open  eyes,  and  thereby  had  n  double  lartiilt  upoo 
me  ;  as  I  always  said  his  iitilions  were  of  another 
kind,  and  he  cither  was  before  of  the  opinion,  or 
argued  hirtmclf  into  it,  now  that  we  were  both 
free,  and  might  iun-fully  marry. 

But  I  was  quite  of  another  side,  nay,  and  my 
judgment  was  right,  but  my  ciieumstances  were 
my  temptation  ;  the  terrors  behind  mc  looked 
blacker  than  the  terrors  before  me;  and  the 
dreadful  argument  of  wanting'  bread,  and  being 
run  into  the  horrible  distresses  I  was  in  before, 
mastered  all  my  resolution,  and  I  gave  myself  up 
as  above. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  vorjr  agnc- 
ablv  to  me ;  he  was  pcrfcetly  good  humoure<l, 
and  wu  at  that  time  morry  ;  then  he  made  Amy 
danit  with  him.  and  I  told  him  I  would  put  Amy 
to  bed  to  him.  Amy  said,  with  all  her  heart, 
she  n<.'\or  had  been  a  bride  in  her  life  ;  in  short, 
be  made  the  girl  so  merry  that  hud  he  not  been 
to  lie  with  me  the  same  nijrht  I  believe  he  would 
have  played  the  fool  with  Amy  for  half  an  hour, 
and  the  pirl  would  no  more  have  refused  him 
thnn  1  intended  to  do  ;  yet  before  I  had  always 
found  her  a  Very  modest  wench  as  any  I  ever  saw 
In  all  my  life;  but,  in  short,  the  mirth  of  that 
night,  and  a  few  more  such  afterwards,  ruined 
the  girl's  modesty  for  ever,  as  shall  appear  by  and 
by  in  its  place. 

So  far  docs  fooling  and  toying  sometimes  go. 
that  I  know  nothing  a  young  woman  has  to  be 
more  cautious  of;  so  far  had  this  innocent  girl 
gone  in  jesting  between  her  nnd  I,  and  in  tiiikin;; 
that  she  would  let  him  lie  with  her,  if  he  wotild 
but  be  kinder  to  me,  that  at  Inst  she  let  him  Ik- 
with  her  in  earnest ;  and  so  empty  was  I  now  of 
hII  principle,  that  1  encouraged  the  doing  it 
almost  bftforc  my  fnre. 

I  say  but  too  jurtly  that  I  was  empty  of  prin- 
ciple, because  as  above  1  had  yielded  to  him,  not 
us  deluded  to  believe  it  lawful,  but  as  overcome 
by  his  kindness,  and  terrified  at  the  fear  of  my 
own  misery  if  he  should  leave  ine.  So,  with  my 
eyes  open,  and  with  my  conscience,  as  !  may  say, 
awake,  I  sinned,  knowing  it  to  be  a  sin.  but 
hanng  no  power  to  resist.  When  this  had  thus 
made  a  hole  in  my  heart,  and  I  was  come  to  such 
a  height  as  to  transgress  against  the  light  of  my 
own  conscience,  I  was  then  tit  for  any  wicked- 
ness, and  conscience  left  off  speaking  when  it 
Ibond  it  could  not  be  heard. 

But,  to  return  to  our  story.  Ha\iiig  consented 
as  above  to  his  proposal,  wc  hud  not  much  more 
to  do.  He  gave  me  my  ivritings,  and  the  bond 
for  my  maintenance  during  his  li.'e,  nnd  for  five 
hundred  pounds  after  his  death.  And  so  far 
was  he  from  abating  bis  affection  to  me  after- 
wards, that  two  yean  after  we  were  thus,  as 
be  called  it,  married,  he  made  bis  will,  and 
ffUTe  roe  a  thousand  pounds  more,  and  all  my 
household  KtufT,  plate,  &c.,  which  was  consider- 
able too. 

Amv  put  us  to  bed,  and  my  new  friend,  I  can- 
not call  him  husband,  was  so  well  ploaicd  with 
Amv  for  her  fidelity  and  kindness  to  mc,  that  he 
paid  her  all  the  arrears  of  her  wages  that  I  owed 
her,  and  gave  her  five  guineas  over;  and  hod  it 


gone  no  farther,  Amy  had  richly  deserrcd  w 
she  hod ;  for  never  wm  a  moid  .so  true  to  a  mlsti 
h>  such  drvndful  circumstances  a^  1  tsm  ia. 
was   what   followed   more   her    >  I't 

mine,  who  led  her  almost  into  it  d 

into  it  at  lost ;  and  th- '■■  '—■ 

what  a  hardness  of  < 

which  was  owing  to  i  i 

the  beginning  upon  me  (hut  i  ^^ 

wife;  nor  could  lever  frame  u.  n 

him  husband,  or  to  say  my  hu^thund  m  hen 

speaking  of  him. 

We  lived,  surely,  the  mf*    •""  -.>»le  life, 
grand   exception  only  c  it  e»er 

lived  together.     He  was  i:  ili^rng 

tiemanly  man,  and  the  most   tender  of  me, 
ever  woman  gave  herself  up  to  :   oor  was 
ever  the  k-a.'it  intemtption  to  our  ran 
ncM,   no,   not    to   the  last   day  of  his  liflr,„ 

I  must  bring  Amy's  disaster  In  at  one**,  Vi 
may  have  done  with  her. 

Amy  was  dressing  me  one  montimr.  fur  now 
had  two  maids,  and  Amy  was  n 
'•  Dear  madam."  lays-'Viny,  "  wl 
child  vet?"—"  No,  Amy,"  says  I,  •'  rmr  aoj 
of  it." 

*'  Law.  madam."  says  Amy.  "  what  hai 
been  doing?     NVby,  ybu    have  been    mi 
year  and  a  half.     I  warrant   yoo,  master  _ 
have  got  me  with  child  twice  in  that  time."—' 
may  he  so,    Amy."  says  I,    "*  let    him    try.  r 
you?" — "  No,"  say*  .\  ,   "  ' 

before  1  told  you  hr- 
but  I  won't  now.  now  ..:      ....  ......  ... 

says  1.  "  Amy,  I'll  freely  give   you    ■ 

I I  will  be  nothing  at  all  to  me.  Na\ 
you  to  bed  to  him  myself  one  uight  or . 
arc  willing." — "No,  madam,  no,"  says 
now  he's  yours." 

"  Why,  you  fool  you,"   snya  I.  "  doat  I 
you  III  put  you  to  bed  to  him  !r>^-.if  - 
nay,"  says  Amy,  "if  you  put  me  > 
is  another  case.     1  believe  I  si 
very  won." — ''  111  venture  that. 

After  supper  that  night,  aii.i 
risen  from   the  table,    I  ?,n' '  ' 
hr,  "  Hark  yc,   Mr  — — ,  i  \ 
are  to  lie    with  Amy  to-rti;^:.:  .  ... 

says  he ;  but  turns  to  Amy,  "  U  It  aa, 
says  he. — •"  No,    Sir,"  says    she.     "  Nay, 
say  no,  yon  fool.     Did  not  I  promiae  to  put) 
to  bed  to  him  ?"     But  the  girl  said  *•  No,' 
and  it  passed  off. 

.■\t  night,  when  we  come  to  go  to  btd, 
came  into  the  chamber  to  undress  me, 
master  slipped  Into  bed  first ;  then  I 
told  him   all  that   Amy  had    ?nid    nSMif 
being  with  child,   and  of  ' 
twice  in  that  time.     "  .A 
"  I  believe  so  tcwj:  come  1 
Rut  Amy  did  not  go.     "  ' 
"  cant  you  ?     I'll   freely  y. 
But   Amy  would  not  gt>.     "  .N 
says  1,  "  but  you  said,  if  I  woui' 
you  would  will  I 
I  sat  her  down, 

and  all  her  clotlii-.  p...  ^  i  ,  jm 
the  bed  to  him.     **  Here,"  says  ' 
can  do  with  jour  maid  Amy." 
a  little,  would  not  let  me  pull  oil  Uat  th'>i' 


II 


tint,  but  it  wu  hot  wuther,  and  she  had  not 
manv  clothn  on,  and  particularly  no  atajns  on ; 
■od  at  la»i,  when  nhe  law  I  wu  in  earnest,  she 
let  BM  do  what  I  would.  So  I  fairly  stripped  her, 
Mid  then  I  threw  ooen  the  bed,  and  thrust  her 
fa. 

I  need  ny  no  more.  This  is  enough  to  con- 
Tince  any  body  that  I  did  not  think  him  my 
husband,  and  that  I  had  cast  off  aU  priodple, 
and  all  modesty,  anil  hod  ofl'ci  tuoily  stifled  oon> 

AiBjr,  I  dare  say.  began  now  to  ropettt,  and 
would  fiUn  have  ^t  oat  of  bed  again  ;  but  lit*  said 
to  her,  "  Nay,  Amy,  you  see  your  mistress  h.is 
put  you  to  bed,  tis  all  her  doing,  you  must  htnTpo 
her.  ■*    So  he  held  hor  fast,  ond  the  wen  :h  " 
naked  In  the  bed  with  him,  it  was  ton  Intc  t 
back, so  she  lay  still  and  let  him  do  what  hew........ 

with  her. 

Had  I  looked  upon  myself  as  n  wife, you  cannot 
•appose  I  would  have  been  willing  to  have  let  my 
huabond  lie  with  my  maid,  much  Iriis  before  my 
^e,  for  I  stood  by  all  the  while ;  buf  its  I 
thought  myself  a  whore,  I  cannot  wiy  but  thut  it 
was  something  designed  in  my  thoughts,  that 
ny  tnaid  »hould  be  a  whore  too.  and  should  not 
reproach  me  with  it. 

Amy,  however,  lets  vicious  thiuk  I.  was  giiev- 
ooily  out  of  sorts  the  next  morning,  and  cried 
and  took  on  most  vehemently;  that  she  was 
ruined  and  undone,  and  there  was  no  pacifying 
her;  she  was  a  whore,  a  slut,  nnd  she  was  un- 
done I  undone  !  and  cried  almost  all  day.  I  did 
all  I  could  to  pacify  her.  "  A  whore,"  snys  I, 
•*  well,  and  am  not  T  a  whore  as  well  as  you  ?" 
"  No,no,''  says  Amy,  "no,  you  are  not,  for  you  ore 
nwiricd." — "  Not  I,  Amy,"9oysl,"  I  don't  pretend 
to  it.  He  may  marry  you  to-morrow,  if  he  will, 
for  anything  I  could  do  to  hinder  it.  I  am  not 
ma''ried.  I  do  not  look  upon  it  as  anything." 
Well,  all  did  not  pacify  Amy,  but  she  cried  two 
or  three  days  about  It ;  but  it  wore  off  by  de- 
gree*. 

But  the  ca«!  diflered  between  Amy  nnd  her 
naiter  exceedingly :  for  Amy  retained  the  same 
kind  temper  she  always  had  :  but,  on  the  con- 
tran',  he  was  quite  altered,  for  be  hated  her 
hoartily,  and  could,  I  believe,  have  killed  her 
after  it,  and  be  told  roe  so,  for  he  thought  this  a 
<ile  action ;  whereas  what  be  and  I  bod  done  he 
*iLi  perfectly  easy  in,  thought  it  jutt,  and  es- 
teemed roc  as  much  his  wife  as  if  we  had  been 
married  from  our  youth,  and  had  neither  of  us 
known  any  other ;  nay,  he  loved  me,  I  believe,  as 
entirely  as  if  I  had  been  the  wife  of  his  youth. 
Nay,  be  told  roc  it  wos  true,  in  one  sense, 
that  he  had  two  wives,  but  that  I  was  the 
^ife  of  his  affection,  the  other  the  wife  of  his 
•version. 

I  was  extremely  concerned  at  the  aversion  he 
u4d  token  to  my  maid  Amy,  and  used  my  utmost 
•kill  to  get  it  oltersd;  for  though  he  had,  indeed, 
^<;b.ioched  the  wench.  [  knew   that   I  was  the 

e>-incipal  occasion  of  it;  and  as  he  was  the  best 
Umoured  man  In  the  world.  1  ncv^r  gave  it  over 
*-*ll  I  prevailed  with  him  to  bo  easy  with  her,  and 
•«  I  had  now  become  the  devil's  agent,  to  make 
'Others  as  wicked  as  myself,  I  brought  him  lo  lie 
■**  ith  her  agam  several  times  after  that,  till  at  last. 


OS  the  poor  giH  said,  so  it  happened,  and  the 

realty  with  child. 

8he  iraa  terribly  concerned  at  it,  and  so  was  he 
too.  "  Come,  my  dear,"  says  I,  •'  when  Rachel 
put  her  handmaid  to  bed  to  Jacob,  she  took  the 
children  as  her  own.  Do  not  be  uneasy ;  I  will 
take  the  child  as  my  own.  Hod  not  I  a  hand  in 
the  frolic  of  putting  her  to  bed  to  you  ?  It  was  my 
fault  OS  much  as  yours."  So  I  called  Amy,  and 
encouraged  her  too,  and  told  her  that  I  would 
tiike  cnri>  of  the  child  and  her  too,  and  added  the 
same  argument  to  her.  "  For,*  says  1,  "  Amy,  it 
i  wa*  .ill  my  fault ;  did  not  I  drag  your  eloihes  off 
your  back,  and  put  you  to  bed  to  him."  Thus  I 
t*i!it  had.  indeea,  been  the  cause  of  all  the  wiek- 

11  ss   between  them,  encouraged  them  both, 
n  they  had  any  remorse  about  it,  and  rather 
i^...tmpted  them  to  go  on  with  it,  than  to   re- 
pent of  it. 

When  Amy  grew  big,  she  went  to  a  place  I 
had  provided  for  her,  and  the  neighbours  knew 
nothing  but  that  Amy  and  I  were  parted.  She 
had  a  Ane  child  indeed,  a  daughter,  and  we  had 
it  nursed,  nnd  .\my  came  again  in  about  hnlf  a 
year  to  live  with  her  old  mistress ;  but  neither 
my  gentleman,  or  Amy  either,  cared  for  playing 
that  game  over  again  ;  for,  as  he  said,  the  jade 
might  brimc  ^^  ^  boose  full  of  children  to 
keep. 

We  lived  as  merrily  and  as  happily  after  this 
as  could  be  expected,  considering  our  circum- 
stanoai ;  I  mean  as  to  the  pretended  marriage, 
&c.;  and  as  to  thut  my  gentleman  had  not  the 
least  concern  about  liim  for  it.  But  as  much  as 
I  was  hardened,  and  that  was  as  much  as  I  be- 
lie^'e  ever  any  wicked  creature  was,  yet  I  could 
not  help  it,  there  was  and  would  be  hours  nf 
intervals,  and  of  dark  reflections  which  come 
involuntarily  in,  and  thrust  in  sighs  into  tlm 
middle  of  ail  my  songs;  and  there  would  be 
sometimes  a  heaviness  of  heart  which  inter- 
mingled itself  with  all  my  joy,  and  which  would 
often  fetch  a  tear  from  my  eye.  And  let  others 
pretend  what  they  will.  I  believe  It  impossible  lo 
be  otIicrwi.se  with  anybody.  There  can  be  no 
subttantial  satiafiKtion  in  a  life  of  known  wii.-k- 
edness ;  conscience  will  and  does  oft.en  break  in 
upon  them  ul  particular  times,  let  them  do  what 
they  will  to  prevent  it. 

But  I  am  not  to  preach  but  to  relate,  and 
whatever  loose  reflections  were,  and  bow  often 
soever  those  dark  intervals  came  on,  I  did  my 
utmost  to  conceal  them  from  him  ;  ay,  and  to 
suppress  and  smother  them  too  in  myself;  and  as 
to  outward  appearance,  we  lived  as  cheerfully 
and  as  agreeably  as  it  wot  possible  for  any  coupla 
in  the  world  to  li^  e. 

After  I  bad  thus  lived  with  him  something 
above  two  years,  truly  I  found  myself  with  child 
too;  my  gentleman  was  mightily  pleased  at  it, 
and  nothing  could  be  kinder  than  he  was  in  the 
preparations  he  made  for  me,  and  (or  my  l)'in|r 
in,  which  waa,  however,  very  private,  because  1 
cared  for  aa  little  company  a*  posaible  ;  nor  had 
I  kept  up  my  neighbourly  acquaintance,  so  that 
I  had  nobody  to  invite  upon  such  an  occasion. 

I  waa  brought  to  bed  very  well  (of  a  danghter 
too,  as  well  as  Amy ),  but  the  child  died  at  tt« 
weeks  old,  so  all  that  work  was  to  do  over  again, 
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that  U  to  sny,  the  chargre,  the  expense,  the  tra- 
vail, Ac. 

TJtcncxt  year  I  made  him  amends,  and  brought 
him  a  son.  to  his  ^rcat  satisfactioo;  it  was  a 
charming  thild,  and  did  very  well.  Aftor  this, 
my  husband,  aa  he  called  himself,  came  to  me 
one  evpninp,  and  told  me  he  had  a  very  difficult 
thing'  happened  to  him,  which  he  knew  not  what  j 
to  do  in,  or  how  to  resolve  about,  unless  1  would 
make  him  easy;  this  was,  that  he  mu§t  go  over 
to  France  for  about  two  months. 

"Well,  my  dear,"  says  I.  "and  how  sbaD  I 
make  you  easy?" 

•'  Why,  by  consenting  to  let  me  go,"  says  he, 
"  upon  which  condition,  I  will  tell  you  the  occa- 
sion or  ray  goJDf;,  that  you  may  judge  of  the 
necessity  there  is  for  it  on  my  side;"  then  to 
make  me  easy  in  his  going,  be  told  mc  he  would 
make  hi.*  will  before  he  went,  which  should  be  to 
my  full  satisfaction. 

1  told  him  the  last  part  was  so  kind  that  I 
could  not  decline  the  first  part,  unless  he  woulil 
give  me  leave  to  add,  that  if  it  was  not  puttinjj^ 
him  to  an  extraordinary  expense,  I  would  go  over 
along  with  him. 

He  was  so  pleased  with  this  offer  that  he  told 
me  he  would  give  mc  full  satinfaction  for  it,  and 
accept  of  it  too;  sn  he  took  mc  to  London  with 
him  the  next  day,  and  there  he  mode  his  will, 
and  shewed  it  to  roe,  and  sealed  it  before  proper 
witnesses,  and  then  gave  it  to  me  to  keep.  In 
this  will  lie  gave  me  a  thousand  pounds  to  a  per. 
son  that  we  both  knew  verj-  well,  in  trust,  to  pay 
it,  with  the  interest  from  the  time  of  his  decease, 
to  me  army  assig'ns;  then  he  willed  the  payment 
of  my  jointure,  ns  he  called  it.  \\i.,  hia  bond  of 
a  hundred  pounds  after  his  death  ;  alfo  he  gave 
me  nil  my  household  stuff,  plnte,  &c. 

This  was  a  most  cogagini;  thing  for  a  man  (o 
do  lo  one  under  my  circumstances;  and  it 
would  have  been  hard,  as  I  told  him,  to  deny 
him  anything,  or  to  refuse  to  go  with  him  any 
where.  So  we  settled  evrrjthlng  as  well  as  we 
could,  left  Amy  in  the  house,  and  for  bis  other 
business,  which  was  in  jewels,  he  had  two  men 
he  entrusted,  whom  he  had  good  security  for, 
who  managed  for  him,  and  corresponded  with 
him. 

Things  bcinp  thus  roncertrd,  we  went  away 
to  France,  arrived  safe  at  Calais,  and  by  easy 
joumies  came  in  eight  days  more  to  Paris,  where  ' 
we  lodged  in  the  house  of  on  English  merchant 
of  hb  acquaintance,  and  were  verj-  courteously 
entertained. 

My  gentleman's  business  was  with  some  per- 
sons of  the  first  rank,  and  to  whom  he  had  sold 
some  jewels  of  very  great  value,  and  received 
a  great  sum  of  money  in  specie;  and,  as  he 
told  me  privately,  he  gnined  3,0(X)  pistoles  by 
his  bargain,  but  would  not  suffer  the  most  iu- 
timatc  friend  he  hud  there  to  know  what  he 
had  received ;  for  it  ii  uot  so  safe  a  thing  in 
Paris  to  have  a  great  sum  of  money  in  keep- 
ing  as  It  might  be  in  Londcti. 

We  made  this  journey  much  longer  than  we 
intended,  and  my  gentleman  sent  for  one  of  his 
mnnngcrs  in  London  to  come  over  to  Paris 
with  some  diamonds,  and  sent  him  back  to  Lon- 
don again  to  fetch  more;  then  other  business 
fcll  into  his  hands  so  unexpectedly,  that  I  began 


to  think  we  should  take  up  our  constant  mU 
dcncG  there,  which  I  was  not  very  averse  l0| 
it  being  my  native  country,  and  I  8]ioke  tiit 
language  perfectly  well,  so  that  we  Kiok  a  riM^ 
house  in  Paris,  and  lived  very  well  th«i*;  ei 
I  sent  for  Amy  to  come  over  to  mc,  for  I  livri 
gallantly,  and  my  gentleman  was  (wo  or  thi 
times  going  to  keep  mc  a  coocli.  hut  I  dixdin>4 
it,  especially  at  Paris;  but  as  they  h.iTc  thoM 
conveniences  by  the  day  there,  at  a  crtiiifl 
rate,  I  had  an  equipage  provided  for  me  whesu 
ever  I  pleased,  and  I  lived  here  in  very  goat 
figure,  and  might  have  lived  higher  if  I  ^tmct, 
Rut  in  the  middle  of  all  this  feludty.  a  drctd* 
ful  disaster  befel  roc,  which  entirely  unhiMwl 
oil  my  affairs,  and  threw  mc  barJi  into  the  same 
state  of  lite  that  I  was  in  before ;  with  this  one 
happy  exception,  however,  that  whereas  beiort 
I  was  poor,  even  to  misery,  now  I  was  not  oof^i 
provided  for,  but  very  rich.  "  ' 

My  gentleman  had  the  numr  in    Pi 
very  rich  man,   and,  indeed,   he  was   v 
not  so  inmicnsely  rich  as  n-vv^i.'  '•■•■' 
that  which  was  utal  to   li 
carried  a  shagreen  cose  in  i 
when  he  went  to  court,  or  the  house*  of 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  in  which  he  had 
of  very  great  value. 

It  happened  one  d.iy,  that  being  to  go  to  Ver- 
sailles to  wait  upon  the  Prince  of 

up  into  my  chamber  in  the  mom 
his  jewel  case,  because  ho  was  n. 
any  jewels,  but  to  get  a  forti„ 
which  be  had  received  from  Am^ 
he  gave  me  the  cofc,  he  said,  " 
I  need  not  carry  this  with  me,  !■ 

I  may  uot  come  back  till  nigl.: 

much  to  venture."   I  returned,  "'liien.  mfl 
you  shall  not  go."  "Why?  "  says  ho. 
as  (hey  arc  too  much  for  you,  *o  you 
much  for  me  to  venture,  and  you  »ball 
unless  you  will  promise  me  not  lo  iUy  nl 
come  back  In  the  night," 

"  I  hope  there's  no  danger,"  said  he.  " 
have  nothing  about  me  of  any  value;  and  I 
fore,  lest  I  should,  take  that  too,"    mvs  b^^ 
gives  me  his  gold  watch,  and  a  n'ch  dii 
which  he  had  in  a  ring,  and  alwa)*)  n-orctmlu 
finger. 

"Well,  but  my  dew-,"  soj-s  I,  "you  niikrar  I 
more  uneasy  now  than  before :  if  you  app 
no  danger,  why  do  you  use  this  eaulioo^ 
you  apprehend  there  is  danger,  whv  do 
otall?" 

"There  is  no  danger,"   says  he,  ''If  Ii 
stay  late,  and  I  do  not  deugn  to  do  so.* 

"Well,  but  promise  mc  then   that   you  ii9 
not,"  says  I,  "or  else  i  cannot  let  you  go." 

"  I  will  not  indeed,  my  dear,"  says  he,  "  nfllf»  I 
I  am  obliged  to  it ;   I  assure  yon  I'do  not  istaA  | 
it ;  but  if  I  should,  I  am  not  n  orth  robbic 
for  I  have  nothing  about  mc  but  about  ih  ] 
in  my  little  purse,  and  that  I  "i •■  '■ — 
a  small  diamond  ring,  wnr: 
pistoles,  which  he  put  upon  ^ 

of  the  rich  one  h«  usutdly  wore. 

I  still  pressed  him  not  to  stay  Into,  wnit  be  i 
he  would  not.     "  But  if  I  h 
"  beyond  my  expectation,  i 
come  next  morning."    Thi^  ......  ^  ^    ... 


n  i  but  still  my  mind  was  very  iincaa}'  about ' 
S,  And  I  told  lihn  »o,  ntid  entreated  him  not  to  I 
;    1  told  liltn  I  liid  nut  know  vcliut  might  be  the  I 

fin,  but  that  I  had  a  Rtrsiigi:  terror  upon  my  ' 
I  ubout  his  (Toiii^.  and  that.  If  he  did  go,  I  j 
p^rsiisdfd  some  harm  n'oiild  attend  him  ;  lie 
mi,  ood  returned,    ■■  Well,   my  dear,   ir  it 
mid  be  &0,  you  are  now  rii  hly  provided  for,  all 
it  F  huve  here  I  gi\o  to  you."     And  vhh  that 
takes  up  the  casket  or  case,  "  Here,"  say*  he, 
lold  your  hand,  there  i*  b  |(oo<I  e«t:ite  for  you 
this  case  ;  if  anything  hsppen*  to  me  it  i«  all 
ir  own,  1  ^ve  it  you  for  yourself ;"  and  with  Ihut ' 
put  the  casket,  the  6na  ring,  and  his  gold  '. 
teh  ol!  into  my  hands,  and  the  key  of  his  scm-  | 
re  be«de*,  adding,  "And in  my  »rutoire  there  [ 
loine  money,  it  la  oil  your  own."  < 

Erted  at  him  as  if  I  u ok  fri){lit«d,  for  I  thougtit  | 
fare  looked  like  n  death's  head  ;  and  then,  ; 
iiitely,  I  thought  1  {icrcfi»id   his   head  all  ; 
ody,  and  then  hi»  clotlicsi  looked  bloody  too, 
1  iimnediiitcly  it  nlP  wrnt  off,  and  lie  looked  I 
I  really  did  -,  immediately  1  fell  A-eryin);,  and 
:  about  him, — "  My  dear,"  .iai«l   1,    "  I  am 
ted  to  death,  you  giioll  not  f^o,  depend  upon 
Ue  mitehicf  will  bcfal  you."     I  did  not  tell  [ 
ho<v  my  VADouriih  fancy  had  rcpresonted 
(o  me,  that   1  tiiought  whs  not  proper  ;  be- 
1  he  would  only  have  laughed  at  me,  and 
d  have  gone  away  with  a  jest  about  it ;  but  ' 
d  him  seriously  not  to  f;o  that  day,  or,  if  11 
Id,  to  promise  me  to  come  home  to  Paris  1 1 
by  day-light.      He  looked  a  little  graver  1 1 
thnn  he  did  before,  told  me  he  was  not  ap-  ' 
mfcive  of  the  least  danger,  but  if  there  was,  , 
luld  either  take  care  to  conio  in  the  day,  or,  ;  | 
Aoid  before,  would  stay  all  night.  i 

li  all  these  promises  came  to  nothing,  for  he  ' 
»rt  upon  in  the  open  day,  and  robbed  by   ' 
luen  on  honeback,  masked,  us  he  went ;  ' : 
Itnc  of  them,  who  it  scemi>  rifled  him  while  | 
t  stood  to  slop  the  coach,  stabbed  him  in  ;' 
»dy  with  a  sword,  so  that  he  died  imntedi- 
ly.    He  had  a  foi>f  man  behind  the  coach,  whom  * 
J  knw.ked  down  with  the  stock,  or  butt-end 
rbine.     They  wrrt«  supperM;.!  to  kill  him 
of  the  disappointment  they  met  with  in  ' 
;  his  cose  or  ea«ket  of  diamonds,  which  | 
he  carried  about  him ;  and  this  was   ' 
:1,  because,  after  they  killed  him,  they 
['Coachman  drive  out  of  the  road  n  long  ' 
'"Tjc  honth,  till  they  came  to  a  conveni-  ' , 
I  where  they  pulled  him  out  of  the  coach  ' 
parched  hi*  clothes   more  narrowly  than  I 
[lid  do  while  he  was  alive.  | 

found  nothing  but  his  little  ring,  sis  ; 
and  the  value  of  .-tbout  seven  livres  in 

•y..  ■  ; 

I  a.  dreadful  blow  to  me,  though  I  eon-  i 
vos  i<o  surprised  as  I  should  otherwise  , 
n,  for  ftll   the  while  he  was  gone  my  . 
-^  oppretsed  with  the  weight  of  my  own 
a,  and  I  »vns  so  »ure  that  1  should  never  ' 
any  more,  that  I  think  nothing  could  be  • 
Tlie  inipreidion  was  jo  *trong,  that  1 
^nothing  could  make  50  deep  «  wound  that 
^inary  ;  and  1  was  60  d<!jccted  and  di»-  , 
e.  that  when  I  received  the  news  nf  his  ', 
r,  (here  was  no  rocm  for  any  extraordinary 
in  nsf .    I  cried  all  that  day,  eat  nothing, 


and  only  waited,  as  I  might  say,  to  receive  the 
dismal  news,  which  I  had  brought  to  me  about 
live  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

I  was  in  a  strange  country,  and  though  I  had  a 
pretty  muny  acQuointoncos,  had  but  very  few 
friends  that  1  could  consult  on  thi.s  occasion.  All 
possible  inquiry  was  made  alter  the  rogues  that 
flad  been  thus  barbaroui,  but  nothing  could  b« 
heard  of  them  ;  nor  was  it  possible  thiit  the  foot- 
man could  make  any  discovery  of  them  by  bis 
description,  for  they  knocked  him  down  inune- 
dialely,  .*o  that  he  kne»v  nothing  of  what  was 
done  afterwards.  The  coachmau  was  the  only 
mun  tlwt  could  suy  anything,  and  all  hi<  account 
amounted  to  no  more  than  this,  that  one  of  them 
had  foldier'i  <:lothes,  but  he  could  not  remember 
the  particulars  of  UU  mounting.  90  us  to  know 
what  regiment  he  belonged  to ;  and  as  to  their 
faceis  that  he  could  know  nothing  of,  because 
they  hud  nil  of  them  mafks  on. 

I  lind  him  biirietl  as  decently  n.'.  the  pl.ice  would 
{lermil  «i  prolcstant  stranger  to  be  buried,  and 
made  some  of  the  st-ruples  and  diiliculties  on  that 
iiccount  easy,  by  the  help  of  money  to  a  certain 
periiou,  who  went  impudciit]y  to  tho  curate  of 
the  parish  of  St  Sulpitius,  in  Pari;,  and  told  htm, 
that  the  gentleman  that  ivai  killed  was  a  catholic; 
that  the  thievei'  had  tjdcen  from  lilm  a  ero«»  of 
gold,  wt  with  djamondt,  worth  tj,00i)  livrc* ;  that 
his  widow  was  a  catholic,  and  had  f  ent  by  him  GO 

crowns  to  the  church  of ,  for  miuscs  to  be 

Said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  L'pon  oil  which, 
though  not  one  word  of  it  was  true,  he  was 
buried  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  tlic  Roman 
church. 

1  think  I  almost  cried  myself  to  death  for  luui, 
for  I  abandoned  royi>elf  to  all  the  excesses  of 
grief;  ojid  indeed  I  loved  him  to  a  dcifrce  inex- 
pre$^ble  i  aud  considering  wliat  kindness  he  had 
shown  inc  at  first,  and  how  tenderly  he  had  used 
tno  lo  the  last,  what  could  1  du  Icsh  * 

Then  the  manner  of  his  death  was  terrible  and 
frighiful  to  me,  and,  above  all,  the  strange  notices 
1  had  of  it.  I  had  never  pretended  to  the  second- 
sight,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  but  certainly  if  any 
one  ever  had  such  u  thing,  1  had  it  at  this  time, 
for  I  saw  lilm  as  plainly  in  all  those  terrible 
shapes  as  above — (irst,  w  a  skeleton,  not  dead 
only,  b\U  rotten  and  wasted  ;  sccundiv,  as  killed, 
and  his  face  bloody;  and  thirdly,  \m  clothes 
tjloody,  and  nil  within  the  space  of  otic  minute, 
or  indeed  of  a  very  few  moments. 

These  things  omiuc<l  me,  and  I  was  a  good 
while  OS  one  stupid :  however,  after  some  time  1 
began  to  recov  er  and  look  into  my  affuirs.  I  hod 
the  satisfaction  not  to  be  left  in  distress  or  in 
danger  of  poverty.  On  the  contrary,  besides 
wbut  ho  had  put  into  my  hands  fairly  in  his  life- 
time, which  amounted  to  a  very  considerable 
value,  I  foumi  .tbo«e  7ilO  pi>to1cs  in  gold  in  his 
scrutoire,  of  which  he  had  given  me  the  key  ;  and 
I  found  foreign  bills  accepted  for  about  12,0(X) 
li\re.s  «o  that,  in  a  word,  1  found  my  self  po&M-^>sod 
of  almost  10,000/.  ilorllog  iu  a  very  few  days  after 
the  disaster. 

The  first  thing  I  did  upon  thi>  occasion  w  as  to 
send  a  letter  to  my  ronid,  as  I  still  called  her. 
.\my,  wherein  Ign^o  her  an  account  ofmydis* 
a^ter,  bow  my  bu&band,  as  she  c^cd  him  (for  I 
n?vfi  csl'rd  him  £0>  v  ai  innrtlfrcd ;  tad  as  1  d'.4 
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not  know  bow  hia  reUtiooa.  or  his  wife's  friends, 
might  act  upon  that  occoaion,  I  ordered  her  to  con- 
vey away  oJI  the  plate,  linen,  and  other  things  of 
value,  ond  to  secure  them  in  a  person's  hands 
that  I  directed  her  to,  and  ttien  to  sell  or  dispose 
of  the  furniture  of  the  houje,  if  she  could,  and  »o, 
without  acquainting  anybody  with  the  reason  of 
her  going,  withdraw  ;  sending  notice  to  his  head 
manager  at  London,  that  the  house  was  quitted 
by  the  tenant,  and  they  might  come  and  take 
poasession  of  it  for  the  esccutors.  Amy  tras  so 
dexterous,  and  did  her  work  so  nimbly,  that  she 
gutted  the  bouse,  and  sent  the  key  to  the  said 
manager,  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  notice  of  the 
misfortune  tiiat  befel  their  master. 

Upon  their  receivinff  the  surprising  news  of 
his  death,  the  head  manager  came  over  to  Paris, 
and  came  to  the  house ;  I  made  no  scruple  of 

calling   myself   Miidarne  ,    the    widow  of 

Monsieur .  the  English  jeweller  ;  and  as  1 

spoke  French  naturally,  I  did  not  let  him  know 
but  that  I  was  his  wife,  married  in  Franco,  and 
that  I  had  not  heard  that  ho  had  any  wife  in 
England,  but  pretended  to  be  surprised,  and  ex- 
claimed against  him  for  so  base  an  act  ion  ;  and 
that  I  had  good  friends  in  Poictou,  where  I  was 
bom,  who  would  take  care  to  have  justice  done 
me  in  England  out  of  hia  estate. 

I  should  have  ob8er\'ed  that,  as  soon  as  the 
news  was  public,  of  a  man  being  murdered,  and 
that  ho  was  a  jeweller,  bme  did  mc  the  fa- 
vour to  publish  presently,  that  he  wa»  robbed 
of  his  casket  of  jewels,  which  he  always  carried 
about  him.  I  confirmed  this,  among  mv  daily 
lamentations  for  his  disaster,  and  added,  that  he 
hod  with  him  a  fine  diamond  ring,  which  he  was 
known  to  wear  frequently  about  liim,  valued  at 
100  pistoles,  a  gold  watch,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  diamonds  of  inestimable  value  iu  his  casket; 
which  jewels  he  was  carrying  to  the   Prince  of 

,  to  show  some  of  them  to  him  ;  and  the 

prince  owned  that  he  had  spoken  to  him  to  bring 
aome  such  jewels,  to  let  him  see  them.  Bat  1 
sorely  repented  this  port  aflcrwards,  ns  you  shall 
hear.' 

This  rumour  put  an  end  to  all  inquiry  after  his 
jewels,  his  ring,  or  his  watch  ;  and  as  for  the  700 
pistoles,  that  I  secured.  For  the  bills  that  were 
in  hand,  I  owned  I  bad  them,  but  that  as,  1  said, 
I  brought  my  husband  30,000  livrea  portion,  I 
cinimed  the  said  bills,  which  came  not  to  above 
l"2,tNX)  livres,  for  my  amende;  and  this,  with  the 
plate,  nnd  the  housohold  stuff,  was  the  principal 
of  all  his  estate  which  they  could  come  at.  As 
to  the  foreign  bill,  which  be  was  going  to  Ver- 
asilles  to  get  accepted,  it  was  really  lost  with  him ; 
but  his  manager  who  had  remitted  the  bill  to  him, 
by  way  of  Amsterdam,  bringing  over  the  second 
bill,  the  money  was  saved,  as  they  call  it,  vshicti 
would  otherwise  have  been  also  gone  ;  the  thieves 
who  robbed  and  murdered  him,  were  to  be  sure 
ItlVaid  to  send  anybody  to  get  the  bill  accepted, 
for  that  would  undoubtedly  have  discovered  them. 

By  this  time  my  maid  Amy  was  arrived,  and 
she  pave  me  an  account  of  her  monag'ement,  and 
how  she  had  secured  everj-thing,  and  that  slic 
had  quitted  the  house,  and  sent  the  key  to  the 
bead  manager  of  his  business,  tm«l  Ift  mo  krmv 
how  much  she  made  of  everything,  very  punc- 
innlly  and  honeatiy. 


I  should  have  observed,  io  the  aceounf  of  ' 

dwelling  with  mc  so  long  at ,  tit 

passed  for  anything  there  but  a  K    , 
house  ;  and  though  he  was  landlord,  trial 
alter  the  case.   .So  that  at  his  death.  Amy  ( 
to  quit  the  house,  and  give  them  the  kcjv^ 
was  no  affinity  between  that  and  the  caae  ali 
master  who  was  newly  killed. 

I  got  good  advice  at  Paris  from  an  • 
lawyer,  a  counsellor  of  the  pariiament  there,  i 
laying  my  ea»c  before  him,  he  directed 
make  a  process  in  dower  upon  tbe 
making  good  my  new  fortune  upott   me 
which  accordingly  I  did ;  and,   upon  the 
the  manager  went  bock  to  England  well 
that  he  had  gotten  the  unaccepted  bfll  ef  i 
change,  which  was  for  two  thousand  (ivo  hnndra 
pounds,  with  aoroc  other  things,  which  togrthof ' 
amounted  to  seventeen  thousand  livres ;  and  th'n 
I  pot  rid  of  him. 

I  was  visited  with  great  civility  on  thb  ai 
occasion  of  the  loss  of  my  husband,  a.-  lh!7 
thought  him,  by  a  great  many  ladio<i 

And  the  Prince  of ,  to  whom  it  v 

he  was  carrying  the  jewvlf  "    "^ 

with  a  hondiuime  complin 

me;  nnd  his  gentleman,  nil   ; 

order,  hinted   ns  if  bis  higtin'  ■ 

have  visited  me  himself,  but  th... 

which  he  made  a  long  storA-  of,  h^d  prt:. 

him. 

By  the   concourse  of  ladies  '^  '     '"^ 
thus  cnnie  to  visit  me,  I  began  t'-< 
and  as  I  did  not  forget  to  set  n;;  . . .. 
possible  advantage,  condderlng  ibi- 
widow,  which  In  those  days  was  a  n.i< 
thing ;  I  say,  as  F  did  this  from  my  own  ^ 
for   1  was  not  ipnornni   that    I  woa  »«t  ' 
some :  I  say,  on  this  account  I  was  soon 
very  public,  and  was  known    by  the  nam* 
6<w  reure  de  Poictou,    or   the   nnttv  »f. 
Poictou.      As  I  was  very  well  |  i 
self  thus  handsomely   used   in 
soon  dried  up  oil  my  tears ;  auii  thitu^rb,  J 
peared  as  a  widow,  yet,  aa  we  say  in  F.na" 
was  a  widow  comforted.      I  tooV  V 

ladies  see,  that  I  knew  how  to  r 
that  t  was  not  at  a  loss  how  t<> 
them;  and  in  short  1  began  t" 

there  ;  bat  1  had  an  occa^on  .  

made  me  decline  that   kind  of  uiano^cmeiit, ' 
you  shall  hear  presently. 

About  four  days  after  1  had  r 
plimi  nts  of  condolence  from  lli-' 
gentleman  he  had  sent  before   . 
that  his  highness  was.  coming  to  gi*t  me  a 
I  was  indeed  surprised  at  that,  and  | 
loss  how  to  behave.     However,  as  tl' 
remedy,  I  prepared  to  receiie  !iim 
It  was  not  many  minutes  after,  hot  he  wu  •>  — 
door,  nnd  came  in,  introduced  by  hit  om  !■ 
tlcman,  as  above,  and  aflcrwarda  by  my  •*■* 
Amy. 

He  treated  me  with  abundnnrr  nf  rfv«(t», ' 
condolisl  handsomely  the  loss  m  ■  i| 

likewise  the  manner  of  it.      H> 
derstood  he  was  coming  tr  ' 
to  .^how    him   Fonic  jeti  • 

that  he  had  discours««d  *i  i  :.  _ 

but  could  not   imagine  bow  any  tniiian* 
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bnar  of  his  comin^at  that  time  with  them  ; 
that  he  had  doI  ordered  him  to  attend  with  them 
at  Versailles,  but  toIH  him  that  he  would  come  to 
Puis  by  such  a  day,  go  that  he  was  no  way  ae- 
cesMO'  1^0  'h^  disaster.  I  told  him  gravely  I 
knew  very  well  thnl  all  hi»   highiic«  had  said 


of  that  part  was  true:  that  these  villains  knew 
bis  profession,  and  knew,  no  doubt,  that  he  al- 
wny«  carried  a  casket  of  jewels  about  him,  and 
that  he  always  wore  a  diamond  ring  on  his  finger 
worth  a  hundred  pistoles,  which  report  had 
saignified  t«  five  hundred ;  .and  that  u  hn  had 
iM^en  going  to  any  other  place,  it  would  hav-e 
been  the  same  thing.  After  this  his  highoeM 
rc>$e  up  to  go,  and  told  me  he  had  resolved  how. 
'  ever  to  make  me  some  reparation ;  and  with  these 
ilordj  put  a  silk  purse  into  my  hand  with  a.  bun- 
dled pistoIcA,  find  told  me  he  would  make  me  a 
further  compltnient  of  a  small  pension,  which  hia 
^g<  titleman  would  inform  me  o£ 

You  may  be  sure  I  behaved  with  a  due  sense 
lof  so  much  goodness,  and  offered  to  kneel  to  kiss 
fh't  hand,  but  he  took  me  up  and  8a1uted  me,  uiid 
r.t  down  again  (though  before  he  made  as  if  he 
Iw  as  going  away),  making  me  sit  down  by  him. 

He  then  began  to  talk  with  mc  more  familiarly ; 
Itoid  me  he  hoped  I  was  not  left  in  bad  circum- 

Istancas ;  that  Mr was  reputed  to  be  very 

p-rich,  and  that  be  had  gadned  lately  great  sums 

by  some  jewels,  and  he  hoped,  he  said,  thut  I 

I  hod  slill  a  foKuae  agreeable  to  the  condition  I 

liad  lived  in  before. 

^  I  replied,   with  Some  tears  which   T  cottfess 

"•'ere  o  little  forced,  that  I  believed  if  Mr 

bad  lived,  we  should  have  been  out  of  danger 
bf  wont,  but  that  it  was  impossible  to  estimate 
tljfi  loss  which  I  had  sustnined,  besides  that  of 
the  liio  of  my  husband.  Thai,  by  the  opinion 
those  that  knew  something  of  his  affairs,  and 
'  what  value  the  jewels  were  which  he  intended 
have  khowo  to  his  highness,  he  could  not  have 
,  about  him  than  the  value  of  a  hundred  tbou. 
sod  1ivre«.  That  it  was  a  fatal  blow  to  me,  and 
his  whole  family,  especially  that  they  should  be 
pat  in  such  a  manner. 

Hi<  highness  returned,  with  an  air  of  concern, 

tliai  be  was  very  sorry  for  it ;  but  he  hoped,  if  I 

tfled  in  Paris,  I  might  find  ways  to  restore  my 

rtunc ;  at  the  same  time  he  complimented  me 

DO  my  being  very  handsome,  as  he  wa.s  pleased 

>  call  it,  an<i  t)iut  I  rould  not  fail  of  admirers. 

i  stood  up  and  humbly  thanked  his  highness,  but 

lid  him  I  hiid  no  expectations  of  that  kind;  that 

[thought  I  should  be  obliged  to  go  over  to  Eng- 

lo  look   after  my  husbands  effects  there, 

fhjfh  I  wa*  told  were  considerat)le ;  but  that  I 

'  ^it  justice  a  poor  stranger  woul'd 

,  and  as  for  Paris,  my  fortune 

1.   I  saw  nothing  before  me  but 

back  to  I'oictou  to  my  friends,  where  some 

niy  relations,    I  hoped,   might  do  something 

Inc.  Olid  added,  that  one  of  my  brothers  was 

.«bbot  at ,  near  Hoictiers, 

le  stood  up,  and  tjking  mc  by  the  bond,  led 

to  II  Urge  looklng-gloM  which  made  up  the 

in  the  front  of  the  parlour,  "  Look  there, 

„  .,  said  he,  "  U  it  lit  inul  that  face,"  pointing 

y  figure  in  the  glass,   "  should  go  nark  to 

II?      No,  madam,"    sayi   he,   "stay  and 

some  gentleman   of  quality  happy,   that 
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may  in  return  make  yon  fbrget  all  your  aorraws;  * 
and  with  that  he  took  mc  in  his  arms,  and  kissing 
me  twice,  told  me  he  would  see  me  agoini  but 
with  less  ceremony. 

Some  little  time'  after  this,  but  the  same  day, 
his  gentleman  came  to  me  again,  and  with  great 
ccrpmony  and  respect,  delivered  me  a  black  box 
tied  with  a  icariet  ribband,  and  aoaled  witb  a 
noble  coot  of  arms,  which  I  suppoio  was  the 
prince's.  There  waa  in  it  a  grant  from  his  high- 
ness, or  an  assignment,  I  know  not  which  to  cull 
it,  with  a  warrant  to  his  banker  to  pay  me  two 
thousand  livres  a  year,  during  my  stay  in  Pari*, 

a.«  the  widow  of  Monsieur ,  the  jeweller,  meo- 

tioning  the  horrid  murder  of  my  faUe  busbood  aa 
the  o<'casion  of  it,  as  above. 

I  received  it  with  great  submiasion,  and  exprea- 
sions  of  being  infinitely  obliged  to  his  muster,  and 
of  my  showing  myself  on  all  occasions  hi.s  high. 
nes.i*s  most  obedient  servant ;  and  o/ter  giv.ng 
my  most  humble  duty  to  his  highness,  with  Iha 
utmost  acknowledgements  of  the  obligation,  itu. 
I  went  to  a  little  cabinet,  and  takinj;  out  some 
money,  which  made  a  little  sound  in  taking  it 
out,  offered  lo  give  him  five  pittoles. 

He  drew  back,  but  with  the  greatest  respect, 
and  told  me  he  h>imbly  thanked  mc,  but  that  ho 
durst  not  take  a  farthing  ;  that  hishighnestwould 
take  it  so  ill  of  him,  he  was  ture  he  would  never 
see  his  face  more  •,  but  that  he  would  ant  foil  to 
acouoint  his  highness  what  respect  I  hod  offered; 
and  added.  **  1  assure  you,  m  idam,  you  are  more 
in  the  good  graces  of  my  master,  the  Prince  of 

,  than  you  are  aware  of;  and  I  believe  you 

will  hear  more  of  him. " 

Now  1  began  to  understand  him,  and  resolved 
if  his  highness  did  come  again,  be  should  see  oie 
nnder  no  disudvantago,  if  1  could  help  it.  I  told 
lifm,  if  his  hij^hness  did  mo  the  honour  to  see  me 
agnin,  I  hoped  he  would  not  let  me  be  surprised 
as  1  was  before ;  that  I  would  be  glad  to  haw 
some  httle  notice  of  it,  and  would  be  obliged  to 
him  if  he  would  procure  it  me.  He  told  me,  he 
was  very  sure  thut  when  hi*  higbness  intended 
to  visit  me,  he  should  be  lent  btnre,  to  give  me 
notice  of  it,  and  that  be  would  give  me  oi  much 
warning  of  It  as  possible. 

He  came  several  times  afler  this,  on  the  same 
errand,  that  is,  about  the  settlement,  the  grant 
requiring  several  things  yet  to  be  done,  for  making 
it  payable  without  ^oing  every  time  to  the  prince 
again  for  a  fresh  warrant.  I'he  particulars  of  this 
port  I  did  not  understand ;  but  os  soon  a*  it  woi 
Rniahcd,  which  was  above  two  months,  the  gcn> 
tlcmon  came  one  afleruoon,  and  said  his  bighncsa 
designed  to  visit  me  in  the  evening ;  but  desired 
to  be  admitted  without  ceremony. 

I  prepared  not  my  rooms  only,  but  myself;  and 
when  he  came  in  there  was  not>ody  appeared  in 
the  hou.<:e  but  his  grntlemao  and  my  maid  Amy. 
and  of  her  I  bid  thegcntlcman acquaint  his  high* 
n>  -  '  Nr-  was  an  English  woman;  that  she 
<!:  rstand  a  word  of  French,  and  that 

si.'  .:    also  that  might  be  trusted. 

When  he  came  into  my  ri')oro,  I  fell  down  at 
his  feet,  before  he  could  come  to  salute  me.  and 
with  words  that  I  had  prepared  full  of  iluty  and 
respect,  thanked  him  for  his  bounty  and  goodness 
to  a  iKior  deaoiaie  woman,  oppressed  uader  the 
weigot  of  M>  terrible  h  disaster^  ud  refoiiAd  vci 
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rise  till  he  would  allow  me  the  honour  tu  kiss  biA 
hand. 

"  ZeveS'Vout  done,"  says  the  prince,  taking  tne 
In  his  arms  "  1  design  more  favours  for  you  than 
thii  trifle  ;"  and  going  on,  he  added,  "  yon  shall 
for  the  future  find  n  friend  where  you  did  not 
look  for  it,  and  I  resolve  to  let  you  see  how  kind 
I  can  be  to  one  who  is  to  inc  the  most  agrocable 
creotore  on  earth." 

I  was  dressed  in  a  kind  of  half  too uming.  had 
turned  otfroy  weeds,  and  my  head,  though  I  hod 
y«.«l  no  ribband*  nor  lace,  was  so  di-cssed  h*  fdiled 
not  to  set  me  out  with  advantage  oiiougli,  for  I 
began  to  understand  his  meaning :  and  the  prince 
professed  1  was  the  most  beautiful  creature  on 
I'nrlh.  "  And  where  have  1  lived,"  nays  he,  *■  and 
how  ill  have  I  been  served  that  1  should  never  till 
now  be  shown  the  finest  woman  in  France  '/" 

ITiis  was  the  way  in  all  the  world  the  most 
likely  to  break  in  upon  my  virtue  if  1  had  been 
mistress  of  any,  for  1  wiis  tioiv  become  the  vainest 
creature  upon  eiirth,  and  particularly  of  my 
beauty,  which,  as  other  people  admired,  so  I  i>e- 
cncic  every  day  more  fonlishly  in  love  with  ui)- 
self  than  before. 

He  said  some  very  kind  things  to  me  after  this, 
and  sat  down  n  ith  me  for  an  hour  or  more,  when 
getting  up,  and  ealliog  his  gentleman  by  name, 
he  threw  open  the  door.  "  A  boire"  says  lie, 
upon  which  his  genileninn  iinmcdintoly  brought 
up  a  little  table  covered  with  tt  line  daninsk  cloth, 
tlie  table  no  bigger  thim  he  could  bring  in  his 
two  hands,  but  upon  it  was  set  two  decanters, 
one  of  champagne  and  the  other  of  water,  six 
silver  |<latef,  rtnd  a  Borvice  of  lino  sweetmeats  in 
(ItiQ  China  dishes,  on  a  set  of  rings  standing  up 
about  twenty  inches  high,  one  above  another. 
Below  were  three  roasted  partridges  and  a  quail. 
As  soon  ns  his  gentleman  had  set  it  all  down,  he 
ordered  him  to  withdraw.  "  Now,"  says  the 
prince.  "  1  intend  to  sup  with  you." 

When  he  had  sent  awny  hii  gentleman,  1  *tood 
up  and  oflerfd  to  wait  «n  his  liiphness,  while  he 
eat,  but  he  positively  rt'fused,  and  told  we,  "  No, 
to-morrow    you  shall   be  the  widow  of  Monsieur 

,  the  jeweller,  but  tn-night  you  sluill  be  my 

mistrc*"',  Tlieiolore,  «il  here,"  says  he,  "and 
cat  withine.  or  I  will  get  up  and  serve." 

I  would  tlv«'n  have  called  up  my  woman  Amy. 
but  I  thought  that  would  not  be  proper  neither; 
80  )  tnade  my  excuse  that  since  his  highness 
would  not  let  his  own  servant  wait,  I  would  not 
presume  to  let  niy  ivoman  come  up ;  but  if  lie 
would  please  to  let  me  wait,  it  would  be  my 
honour  to  till  his  l%hne8s"8  wine;  but,  as  before, 
he  would  by  no  means  allow  me.  ,So  we  sat  and 
(■at  together. 

"'•Now.  madam,"  wiys  the  prince,  "give  me 
leave  to  lay  aside  my  choracter ;  let  us  talk  to- 
gether with  the  freedom  of  equals;  my  quality 
•els  roe  at  o  distance  from  you,  and  makes  you 
ceremonious;  your  beauty  cualts  you  to  more 
than  an  equality.  1  must  then  treat  you  a»  lovers 
do  their  mistresses,  but  I  cannot  speak  the  lan- 
guage ;  it  is  enough  to  tell  you  how  agreeable 
yoB  arc  to  mr ,  how  I  am  surprised  at  your  beauty, 
and  resolve  to  make  you  happy,  and  to  be  happy 
with  you  " 

I  Ifnow' not  what  to  say  to  him  for  a  good 
srhil*,  but  blushed,  and  looking  up. towards  nins, 
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.  suid  I  was  already  mode  hiipi>y  in  the  farogr  -mw 
person  of  such  rank,  aitd  hod  nothing  to  i4  tf 
his  highness  but  that  he  would  b«licvc  lac  ici- 
oitely  obliged. 

After  ho  hod  eaten,  he  poured  (be  nreetiBMh 
into  my  lop;  and  the  wine  being  out.  bscaM 
his  gentleman  ag.iin  to  Lake  away  the  tabic;,  vta, 
at  first,  only  took  tlie  cloth  aud  the  rraahkif 
what  was  to  cat,  away  ;  and  Ivyin'^  anothrridad^ 
set  the  table  on  one  side  of  the  room  with  t  ecik 
service  of  plote  on  it,  worth  ut  lcu»t  JJO  pi*(ahL 
Then,  having  .<>et  the  two  decanters  apu  «■ 
the  table,  filled,  as  before,  he  withdrrw,  fcr  I 
found  the  fellow  understood  his  busnteat  ni} 
well,  and  his  lord's  business  too. 

About  half  an  hour  after,    the  priiic-  teJl  _ 
that    I  oflercd  to  wait  a  little    bcforr-.  bu*.  ST 
would  now  take  the  trouble,  he  w<  ■ 
leave  to  give  him  some   wine  ;   so  I 
table,  filled  a  glass  of  wine,  and  broii- 
on  a  line  SiUver.  which  the  g^Ias.ses  m 
brought  the  bottle  or  decanter  of  > 
other  hand,  to  mix  it  as  he  thought  tit 

He  smiled,  and   bid   me    look   on  !!nt  «*!*«. 
which  I  did,  and  admired  it   nn 
very  fine  one  indeed.      "  You  n 
"  I  resolve  to  have  more  of  v    •■ 
servant  shall  leave  you  tha 
told  him  I  bclievi'd  his  hiyi: 
it  ill  that  I  n-as  not  furnished    lit   i. 
person  ofhis  rank,  oiid   that  I  won:  . 
care  of  it,  and  viduc   myself  tnfinttcl)   ufoo  ^ 
honour  of  his  highness'*  Visit. 

It  now  begun  to  grow  laie,    v*   *--  ' - 

take  notice  of  it.     *But,**   ga^ 
leave  you ;  have  you  not  a  spu, 
night?     1  told  him  I   had   bat  a  ht. 
,  to  entertiun  such  a  guest.       He  soi  . 
exceeding  kind  on  th.nt  head,   but   not 
peat,  adding,  that  my  cunipauy  »*oukf 
amends. 

About  midnigitt  he  sent  hU  gontUw 
errand,  after  ti?lling  him  aloud  that  luf 
to  stay  Ijere  nil  night.  In  n  IhMc  time 
tieman  brought  him  n  night-^own,  sBpi 
caps,  a  neckcloth,  and  slurt.  whirli  be 
to  can-y  into  bis  chamber,  atnl  sent 
home:  and  then,  turning  tr^  •  •*-  ,--•  | 
!  him  the  honour  to  he   lii  -ij 

I  household  and  his  dresser 
told  him  I  would  do  raj-self  the 
on  him  upon  all  occasion'. 

About  one  in  the  ni< 
was  yet  wiili  him,  I 

supposing  lie  would  ^i.  ,„  „.-^  _   ^ 

hint,  and  said,  "  I  am  not  gviing  to  be<i 
let  me  8CC  you  again.*' 

I  took  this  time  to  undrew  me,  anJ 
in  a  new  dress,  which   wnx  \r%  w  twiee»f 
hah'iUt,  but  so  fine,  nnd    w" 
and  so  agreeable,  that  ho  i . 
Iboughf,"  says  he,  "you  ■  .>. 

to  more  ad^antoce  than    ^ .  •  ■^ 

but  now,"  s*vs  be,  "you'r  ^ 

times  more,  \\  that  be  po«£>bi^  '* 

"It  is  only  a  loose  hiibl»,"ir.y  ke^, 
■•that  I  may  the  letter  wait  on  • 
I  He  pulled  mc  to  him.   ••  Your  arc 
ing,"  sayaho,  "and.'"  twitting  on  ibe  „ 
you  shall  be  n  princes*,  und  knosr 
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[oblige  the  most  grateful  man  alive :"  and,  vrtlb 
f  Uhit,  he  took  me  in  liis  nrm«.  I  can  f.'o  no  fur- 
(ihfr  in  the  particularji  of  what  piiMcd  at  that 
rtimc,  but  it  ended  In  this,  that.  In  short,  I  lay 
^«Hth  liitn  nil  tliiit  mVlit. 

I  hnvp  jj^iven  you  liic  whole*  detail  of  this  »(or) 
^to  lay  It  down  a»  a  black  i-i-hemc  of  the  way  how 
unhnppy  women  arc  ruinnd  by  jn"eat  men;  for 
thou^Ii  poverty  and  wont  is  an  irresUlibio  tempt- 
ation to  ih>?  poor,  vanity  nnd  great  things  nre  as 
irresistible  to  others.    To  be  courted  by  a  prince, 
t)d  by  a  prinee  who  was  flrsit  a  bcnefaelor  nnd 
then  on  admirer;    to  be  called  handsome,  the 
Jfinejf  womun  in  France,,  aitfl  to  be  treated  as  a 
rwoman  fit  for  the  bed  of  a  prince;  these  arc 
Ithinf^s  a  woman  must  have  no  vanity  in  her,  na}', 
Ino  eorruption  in  her,  that  is  not  ovcreomc  by  it; 
ad  my  case  iras  such  that,  as  before,    I  had 
[enough  of  b(jth. 

I  hnd  now  no  poverty  attending  mc ;   on  the 

|*ontrarj\  I  was  niiiitr<-s>  of  fen  ihonNaiul  poimdii 

Before  the  prince  did  anythinfr  for  mi'.     Had  1 

rn  mistress  of  my  rcwilutioti ;  had  I  been  less 

obiiginfr.  and  rejected  the  tjrst  attack,  all  had 

Ibeen  lufe;  but  va\  virtue  ivus  lost  b<>fore,  and 

ic  devil,  who  had  found  tlio  way  to  brcjik  in 

Upon  me  by  one  teniptatioo,  easily  mustered  me 

now  by  another;  and  I  gave  myself  up  to  a  per- 

on,  who.  though  a  man  of  high  dijiuity,  was  yet 

^he  mo.'^i  tempting  and  obliging  thsit  ever  I  nict 

tith  in  my  life. 

I  had  the  same  particulars  to  iniiiKt  upon  lu-re  ' 
irith  the  prince  as  I  had  with  my  gentleuuiit  be-  i 
ore.     I  hetitated  much  at   consenting  at   first 
skino;,  but  the  prince  told  me  princes  did  not 
aurt  like   other  men;  that  they  brought  more  | 
Dwerful  argumentH  ;  and  he  very  prettily  added,  [ 
Ihat  they  were  .sooner  repulsed  than  other  men, ' 
ad  ought  to  be  sooner  complied  with ;   intimat>  | 
Bg,  though  very  g'-ntcely,  that   after  a  woman 
positively  refused  hiin  once,  he  could  not,  ( 
in  other   men,   wait    with   nnportunitie!<    and  i 
tratagems,  and  laying  limg  sieges;  but  as  such  { 
liuen  as  he  stormed  wurmiy,  so.  if  repulsed,  they  | 
nade  no  second  attackK  -.    and,  indeed,  it  was 
I'eaAonabIc:  for  as  it  uat  below  their  rank  to  be  ' 
ng  battering  a  woman's  constancy,  so  they  ran  | 
cater  hazards  in  being  uxpuscd  in  their  amour.« 
ihan  other  men  did. 

I  took  this  for  a  satisfactorv  answer,  and  told 
highnesi  that  I  had  the  same  thoughts  in  re 
ect  to  the  manner  of  hi.s  attack-* ;  for  that  his 
I  and  his  arguments  were  irre»i.>tiblc;  that 
an  of  his  rank,  and  a  munificecico  to  un^ 
i,  could  not  be  withsitood  ;  that  no  virtue 
u  pn^irif  ngninst  him,  except  such  as  was  able 
sulTcr  martyrdom  ;  thnt  I  thought  it  lmpo»iblc 
I  could  be  overcome,  but  that  now  1  found  it 
npo^iiblc-  1  should  not  be  overcome ;  that  so 
liuch  goodness,  joined  wiih  so  much  greatness, 
rould  luvc  conquered  a  saint ;  and  that  1  con> 
t"**  he  hail  the  victory  over  roe,  by  a  merit  infi- 
Itely  »upcrlor  to  the  conquest  he  had  made. 
lie  miide  me  a  most  obliging  answer;  told  mc 
bundiincc  of  fine  things,  wh'cb  still  flattered  my 
unity,  till  i.t  Injit  I  b«'gan  to  have  pride  enougii 
I  believe  him,  and  fancied  uivsuLf  a  lit  mistress 
'  t  prince. 

As  I  hfld  thus  given  the  prince  the  Inst  ftivour, 
'  be  hud  all  the  freedom  with   mc  that  it  tva^ 


possible  for  mo  to  grant,  bo  be  gave  me  leave  to 
iii.c  a'l  much  freedom  with  him  another  way,  and 
that  was  to  have  everything  of  him  I  thought  fit 
to  command  ;  and  yet  I  did  not  ask  of  him  wirb 
an  air  of  avarice,  as  if  I  was  greedily  making  a 
penny  of  him,  hut  I  managed  him  Atilh  *uch  art 
that  be  genendly  anticipated  my  demands.  He 
onlv  requested  of  me  that  I  would  not  think  of 
taking  another  house,  as  1  had  intimated  to  his 
highness  I  intended  to  do,  not  thinking  it  good 
enough  to  receive  his  visits  in ;  but  he  said  ray 
houfie  Wits  the  most  convenient  that  could  possi- 
l)]y  bo  fnuiMl  in  all  I'uria  for  an  amour,  opecially 
for  him,  having  a  way  out  into  three  streets,  and 
not  uicrlooked  by  any  neighbours,  so  that  he 
could  pass  and  repass  without  obscr\  ation ;  for  one 
of  the  back  waxs  opened  into  a  narrow  dark  alley, 
which  alley  was  a  thoroughfare  or  passage  out 
of  one  street  into  another;  iind  any  person  that 
went  in  or  out  by  the  door  had  no  more  to  do 
but  to  »ec  that  there  was  nobody  following  him 
in  the  alley  before  he  went  in  at  the  door.  Thi» 
request  I  knew  was  reasonable,  and  therefore  I 
ax>iircd  him  1  would  not  cbangi-  my  dwelling, 
s^^eing  his  highness  tlid  not  lliink  it  ttxi  mean  for 
me  to  receive  him  ui. 

He  also  desired  mc  that  I  would  not  lake  any 
more  servants,  or  set  up  any  equipage,  at  least 
for  the  present  ;  for  that  it  would  then  be  imme- 
diately cxincludcd  1  had  been  left  veiy  rich,  nnd 
then  I  should  be  thruugcd  uith  tlie  impertinence 
of  aduklrer)),  who  tvould  be  attracted  by  the  mo- 
ney, OS  well  as  by  the  licauty  of  a  young  widow, 
and  be  should  be  frequently  iuterruptcd  in  his 
vi.sits ;  or  thnt  the  world  wnuld  conclude  I  was 
maintained  by  somebody,  and  would  be  indefa- 
tigable to  find  out  ihe  p<'r»on  ;  so  that  ho  should 
hiive  spies  peeping  at  him  every  time  he  went 
out  or  in,  which  ii  wnuld  be  impossible  to  disap. 
pi>iot ;  and  that  he  'ihoulii  presently  have  it  talked 
'  over  all    tbc    toilets  in  Wvia  that   the    Prince 

'  de had  got  tbe  jeweller's  Kidow  for  a  mis- 

I  IrcRS. 

I  1*his  was  too  just  to  oppose,  and  I  made  no 
scruple  to  tell  his  highness  that  since  he  hud 
strjopcd  »o  low  us  to  make  me  his  own,  he  ought 
I  to  have  all  tbe  satisfaction  in  the  world;  that  1 
'  was  all  his  own;  that  I  would  take  all  (he  mea- 
I  sures  he  should  please  to  direct  mu  to  avoid  the 
impertinent  attacks  of  others;  and  that,  if  he 
thought  fit.  J  would  be  wholly  within  doors,  nnd 
have  it  given  out  that  I  was  obliged  to  go  to 
England  to  solicit  my  affairs  there,  after  my  hus- 
band's misfortunes,  and  that  I  was  not  expected 
there  again  for  at  least  n  year  or  two.  "This  he 
liked  very  well,  only  he  slud  that  he  would  by 
no  means  hove  me  confined;  that  it  would  injure 
my  health,  and  that  I  should  then  tnke  a  cnuntrv 
house  in  itome  village,  a  good  way  from  Ihe  city, 
where  it  should  not  be  known  who  I  was,  and 
that  he  ihould  be  there  sometimes  to  divert  me. 
I  made  no  scruple  of  the  confinement,  and  told 
his  highness  no  place  could  be  a  confinement 
where  I  hud  such  a  visitor,  and  so  I  put  olT  Ihe 
country  house,  which  would  h'ave  been  to  remove 
mi«elf  further  from  him.  and  liave  less  of  hi* 
company,  ?o  I  made  the  house  be,  as  it  were, 
shut  up.  Amy.  Indecl,  appeared,  nod  when  any 
of  the  neighbours  or  «ervnnt«  enquired,  she  an- 
swered,  In  broken  French,   that  I  was  gone  to 


\ 
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England  to  look  aiter  my  oflairs,  which  presently 
went  current  through  the  streets  about  us.  For 
you  are  to  note,  that  the  people  of  Paris, 
especially  the  women,  ore  the  most  busy  and 
impertinent  inquirers  into  the  conduct  of  tlieir 
neighbours,  especially  that  of  a  single  woman, 
that  arc  in  the  world,  though  there  are  no  greater 
inlri|^ers  in  lite  universe  than  themselves;  and 
perhaps  t^iat  may  be  the  reason  oi  it,  for  it  i«  on 
old  but  a  sure  rule,  that, — 

"When  d^p  inlriKUM  arc  clow  ind  thy, 
Thi'  ituilly  arc  the  fiml  Umtipy." 

Thug  his  highness  had  the  most  easy,  and  yet 
the  motit  undiscoverable&ccesato  me  imaginable, 
and  he  seldom  failed  to  come  two  or  three  nights 
in  a  week .  and  sometiines  stayed  two  or  three 
ni^rhtu  together.  Once  be  told  me  he  was  re- 
■mlved  I  should  be  weary  of  his  company,  and 
that  he  would  leurn  to  know  what  it  was  to  be  a 
priifoner :    so    he  n^^v'i  out  among  his  servants 

that  he  wos  gone  to where  he  often  wont 

a  huntiug,  und  that  he  should  not  return  under  a 
fortniirlit:  and  that  fortnight  he  stayed  wholly 
with  me,  *md  never  went  out  of  my  doors. 

Never  woniiin,  b  suob  a  atation,  U%'ed  a  fort- 
night in  so  eomplcte  I  IUmm  ot  huaao  ileiight ; 
fur  to  have  the  entire  poaaeation  ot  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  princes  in  the  world,  and  of 
the  politest  bpst.bred  man  ;  to  converse  with  him 
all  day,  and  ns  he  professed,  charm  hini  all  ni(<ht ; 
what  rould  be  more  inexpressibly  ploosiup,  and 
especially  to  a  woman  of  a  vast  deal  of  pride,  as  I 
was? 

To  finish  the  felicity  of  this  part,  1  must  not  j 
forget  that  the  de\il  had  played  a  new  game  with 
me,  and  prevailed  with  me  to  satisfy  myself  with 
this  amour,  as  a  lawful  thin^ ;  that  a  prince  of 
such  graudeur  and  majesty,  so  infinitely  superior 
to  me,  and  one  who  had  made  such  an  introduce 
tion  by  an  unparalhlod  bounty,  I  could  not 
resist  :  and  therefore,  that  it  was  very  lawful  for 
me  to  do  it,  being  at  this  time  perfectly  single, 
and  unengaged  to  any  other  man,  as  1  was,  most 
Certainly,  by  the  unaccountable  absence  of  my 
first  husband,  and  the  murder  of  my  gentleman 
who  went  for  mv  second. 

It  cannot  be  cloubted  but  that  1  was  the  easier 
to  persuade  myself  of  the  truth  of  such  a  doctrine 
as  this,  when  it  was  so  much  for  my  case,  and 
for  the  repose  of  my  mind,  to  have  it  be  ao. 

"Is  Ihlcgs  vc  wi*ti,  'lis  tmty  to  doccire, 
Vrlut  wa  would  hare  <re  vilUngly  lj«Ucve.' 

Berides,  I  had  no  casuists  to  resolve  this  doubt ; 
the  same  devil  that  put  tliis  Into  my  head  bade 
me  go  to  any  of  the  Komish  clergy,  and,  under 
the  pretence  of  confession,  slate  the  cxsc  exnrtty, 
and  I  should  see  they  would  cither  resolve  it  to 
be  no  sin  at  all.  or  ab&oUe  me  upon  the  easiest 
penance.  1  his  I  had  a  strong  inclination  to  try, 
but  1  know  not  what  scruple  put  nie  off  to  it, 
for  I  could  never  bring  myself  to  like  having  to 
do  with  those  priests ;  and  though  it  was  strange 
that  I,  wlio  had  thus  prostituted  my  chastity, 
and  u;iven  up  all  scfi^e  of  virtue,  in  two  such  par- 
ticular cases,  hving  a  life  of  open  adultery,  sliould 
scruple  an) thing;  yet  so  it  was.  I  argued  witli 
my»elf  that  1  could  not  be  a  cheat  in  anything 
lluil  was  esteemed  sacred ;  that  I  could  not  be 
of  one  opinion,  and  then  pretend  myself  to  be  of 


another  :  nor  could  I  go  to  confession,  whokna* 
nothing  of  the  manner  of  it,  and  '  ''  '  !rt| 
myself  to    the   priest   to  be  an    i  ^4 

then  might  come  into  trouble;  l-_.,  .;.  ..uurt, 
thougli  I  was  a  whore,  yet  I  was  a  ProlMtam 
wlinre,  and  could  not  net  as  i/  Iwaa  Popish,  upop 
any  account  whatsoever. 

But,  I  say,  I  satisfied  myself  with  the  aurftrisbf 
occasion,  that,  us  it  was  all  irr       '  '  '  '  nit 

all  lawful ;  for  that  heaven  u  >  -  t« 

be  punished  for  that  which  ii  >la 

for  us  to  avoid;  and  with  inc»i'  •  I 

kept  conscience  from  giving  nic  uir.  .4« 

disturbance  in  all  this  matter;  and  1  ao^uj per- 
fectly easy  as  to  the  tawAilnoss  of  il,  as  if  J  hut 
been  married  '  ■'  r  'nee, and  b«dh.til  mi 
bu.sl)und;   >'  it  for  us  to  roll  oun 

up  in  wiik  !  .  II  we  crow  invulneral 
by  conscience ;  and  that  sentinel  once  do7«d, 
sleeps  fast,  not  to  be  awakened  while  the  tide  of 
pleasure  continues  to  (low,  or  till  something  dati 
and  dreadful  brings  us  to  ourselves  airain. 

I  have,   I  confess.  :»ondcrcd  at  •'-    ^       '=ry 
that   my  intellectual  part    was    u  at 

while  ;  what  lethargic  fumes  dozed  l         dud 

how  it  was  possible  that  I,  who  in  the  case  t>eji>re> 
where  the    temptation    was  many  ways  more 
forcible,  oml  the  arguments  stronger,  and  more 
irresistible,  was  yet  under  a  continued  inquietude, 
on  account  of  the  wicked  life  I  led,  could  dow 
live  in  the  roust  profound  tranquillity,  and  with  on 
uninterrupted  peace,  nay,  even  rising  up  to 
faction  and  joy,  and  yet  in  a  more  palpable 
of  adultery  than  before ;  for  before,   my  pr 
nirni,  who  called  roe  wife,  hod  the  |' 
Kife  being  parted  from  him,  refu~i 
duty  of  her  oflBce  aa  a  wife  to  him.     n  - 
my  circumstances  were  the  same ;  but  .> 
prince,  as  he  bad  a  fine  and  extraordina. 
or  princess,  of  his  own.  so  he  had  two 
nustresses  more  besides  me,  and  made  bo  - 
of  it  at  all. 

However,  I  say,  as  to  my  owri  port,  t  tnjofed 
m\  self  in  perfect  tranquillity  ;  and  as  the  priitce 
was  the  only  deity  I  worshipped,  so  1  was  rtJif 
his  idol;  and  however  it  was  with  l«a  jM-inrcn.  I 
assure  you  his  other  niisircMes  foumt  u 
diflerence.  and  though  they  could  ne^'-i 
out,  yet  I  had  cood  intelligence  thui  l 

very  well  that  their  lord  had  got 
vourite  that  robbed  them  of  his  < 
perhaps,  of  some  of  his  usual  boui 
now  I  must  mention  the  ascrifict'- 
liis  idol,  and  they  were  not  a  few,  1  ossun:  juu. 

As  he  loved  like  a  prince,  *n  he  rewftnlpd  Ii!* 
a  prince,  for  though  h< 
figure,  as  above,  he  let 
doing  it  for  Ihc  saving  li. 
he  told  uie,    and  tlitil   he   i^ 
other  things.      First  of  all,    li< 
with  the  appurtenances  of  Skiver.   eteiiMiui 
as  the  frame  of  the  table ;  and  tl**-!!  fur  the h 
he  gave  me  the  table,  nr     '  ' 
tinned  above,  with  uU  t 

mossy  silver,  so  that,  in  ^^ , ,.,  „,,  uti 

life  study  to  ask  him  for  anjtbiog  of  platr  mIuui 
I  bad  not. 

He  could  then  accominDduti<  i  ■:: 

more  but  jewels  and  clotbea,or  niOL>' 
hesenthisgcnflrmantothe  mrreer V,  ai!<i  t..K.,-ii 
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I  •  tolt,  or  whole  piece,  of  the  finest  brocaded 

'tf  k,  figured  with  i^old,  and  another  n-ith  silvtr. 

and  another  of  crinisoa,  so  that  I  had  three  suits 

,of  dothcs,  Buch  08  the  queen  of  France  would 

9t  have  disdained  to  have  worn  at  that  time; 

went  out  nowhere ;  but  as  those  were  for 

to  put  on  when  t  went  out  of  mourning,   1 

oiyBcir  in  them,  one  after  another,  always 

rheo  bit  hiRhneu  cane  to  sec  me. 

I  had  no  less  than  five  several  morning  dresses 

ddes  these,  to  that  I  neod  never  be  seen  twice 

the  lame  dress;  to  these  he  added  several 

reels  of  fine  linen  and  of  lace,  so  much  that  1 

.  no  room  to  ask  for  mors,  or,  indeed,  for  to 

luch. 

I  took  the  liberty  once,  in  our  freedoms,  to  tell 
bim  lio  was  too  bountiful,  and  that  I  wa«  too 
[largeable  to  him  for  a  mistress,  and  that  I  would 
his  faithful  servant  at  less  expense  to  him ; 
nd  that  h*;  not  only  left  mc  no  room  to  ask  him 
ir  anything,  but  that  ho  supplied  mc  with  such 
profu^^iun  of  good  thintc<i  that  I  sc^arce  could 
»ear  them,  or  use  them  unless  I  Itcpt  a  g^rat 
^uipii|^e.  wliieh  he  knew  was  no  way  convenient 
Ifnr  him  or  for  me :  he  smiled,  and  took  mc  in 
iirms,  and  told  me  he  was  resolved,  while  I 
ras  his,  I  should  never  be  able  to  ask  him  for 
!!}  thin^.  but  that  he  would  be  daily  asking  new 
svours  of  me. 

After  we  were  up,  (for  this  conference  was  in 
bed  )  he  desired  I  would  dress  me  in  the  best 
,  suit  of  clothes  I  had.  It  was  a  day  or  two  after 
three  suits  were  made  and  brought  home.  I 
tid  him,  if  he  pleased,  I  would  rather  dress  me 
that  suit  which  I  knew  he  liked  best.  He  asked 
I  how  I  could  know  that  before  he  liad  seen 
htm.  I  told  him  I  would  presume  for  once  to 
|ucs!<  at  his  fancy  by  my  own  ;  so  1  went  awav 
ud  drc&scd  me  in  the  second  suit,  brocaded  with 
Iver,  and  returned  in  full  dress,  with  a  suit  of 
'  upon  ray  head,  which  would  have  been  worth 
England  .£iSLM)  sterling ;  and  I  was  every  way 
out  us  woll  us  Amy  eould  dross  me,  who  was 
'  a  very  pent  eel  dresser  too.  In  this  figure  I  came 
to  him,  out  of  niy  dressing  room,  which  opened 
with  folding  doors  info  his  bedchamber. 

He  sat  as  one  astonished  a  good  while,  looking 
at  me,  without  speaking  a  word,  till  I  came  quite 
up  to  him.  kneeled  on  one  knee  to  him,  and 
almost,  whether  he  would  or  no,  kissed  bis  hand. 
rJJe  took  me  up,   and  stood  up  liimself,  but  was 
nrprised  when,  taking  me  in  his  arms,  he  per- 
Ived  tears  to  rundown  my  cheeks,  "  My  dear." 
lays  he,  aloud,  "  what  mean  these  tears  ?  " — "  My 
lord,"  sftid  I.  after  tome  little  check,  for  I  could 
■  not  speak  presently^  ■■  1  beseech  you  to  believe 
DC,  they  are  not  tears  of  sorrow,   but  tears  ot 
ay.   It  is  impossible  for  mc  to  see  myself  snatched 
om  the  misery  I  was  fulten  into,  and  at  once  to 
!  in  the  nrms  of  n  prince  of  such  goodness,  such 
nmense  bounty,  and  be  treated  in  such  a  mau- 
ber ;  it  is  not  possible,  my  lord."  said  f ,  **  to  con- 
tain the  tatitfaction  of  it ;  and  it  will  break  out 
In  an  pxi-ess  in   some  measure  proportioned  to 
9ur  immense  bounty,  and  to  the  affection  which 
sur  tiighncsa  treats  me  with,  who  am  ao  infi- 
litely  below  you." 

It  would  look  a  little  too  much  like  a  romance 
bere  to  repeat  all  the  kind  thin^rs  he  said  tn  me 
sn  that  orcoiion,  but  I  cannot  omit  one  pa.<ifago  ; 


as  he  saw  the  tears  drop  down  my  cheeks,  he 
pulls  out  a  fine  cambric  handkerchief,  and  was 
going  to  wipe  the  tears  off,  but  checked  his  hand, 
as  if  he  was  afraid  to  deface  something  ;  iiav)  he 
checked  hit  hand,  and  tossed  the  handkerchief  to 
me  to  do  it  myself.  I  took  the  hint  immediately, 
oad  with  a  kind  of  pleasant  disdain,  "  How,  my 
lord,"  said  I,  "have  you  kissed  me  to  often,  and 
don't  you  know  whether  I  am  painted  or  not  ? 
Pny  let  your  highness  satisfy  yourself  that  you 
have  no  cheats  put  upon  you  ;  for  once  let  me 
be  vain  enough  to  say,  I  have  not  deceived  rou 
with  fobe  colours."  With  this,  I  putahandkor- 
chief  into  his  hand,  and  taking  his  hund  into 
miDe,  I  made  him  wipe  my  face  so  hard  that  he 
was  unwilling  to  do  it,  for  fear  of  hurting  me. 

il<>  appenred  surprised  more  than  ever,  and 
swore,  which  was  the  first  liroe  that  I  had  heard 
Mm  swear  from  my  first  knowing  him,  that  he 
could  not  have  believed  there  was  any  such  skin 
without  paint  iu  the  world.  "  Well,  my  lord," 
said  I,  "your  highness  shall  have  a  further  de> 
monstration  than  this ;  as  to  that  which  you  ore 
pleated  to  accept  for  beauty,  %  is  the  mere  work 
of  nature ;"  and  with  that  I  ncpped  to  the  door, 
and  rung  a  little  bell  for  Amy,  and  bid  her  bring 
me  a  cup  full  of  hot  water,  which  she  did :  and 
when  it  was  come,  I  desired  his  highness  to  feel 
if  it  was  warm,  which  he  did,  ojid  I  imroediottly 
washed  my  face  oil  over  with  it  before  him.  Thit 
wai,  indeed,  more  than  satitlactioa,  tbut  is  to 
say,  than  believing,  for  it  was  an  undeniable  do- 
monstration,  and  he  kissed  my  cheeks  and  breasts 
a  thousand  times,  with  expressions  of  the  greatest 
surprise  imaginable. 

Nor  was  I  a  very  indifferent  figure  as  to  shape; 
though  I  had  two  children  by  my  gentleman,  and 
six  by  my  true  husband,  I  say,  I  was  no  despicable 
shape ;  and  my  prince  ( I  must  be  allowed  the 
vunity  to  call  him  so^  was  taking  his  view  of  uie 
as  I  walked  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the 
other.  At  hist  he  leads  me  to  the  darkest  part 
of  tho  room,  and  standing  behind  me,  bid  me 
bold  up  ray  bead,  when  putting  both  his  hands 
round  my  neck,  as  if  he  was  spanning  my  neck, 
to  see  how  small  it  was,  for  it  was  long  and  smuU, 
he  held  my  neck  m>  long  and  so  hard  in  his  hand, 
that  I  complaind  be  hurt  me  a  little.  What  be 
did  it  for,  I  knew  not,  nor  had  I  the  least  suspi> 
cion  but  that  he  was  spanning  my  neiik ;  but  when 
I  said  he  hurt  me.  he  seemed  to  let  me  go,  and 
in  B  half  a  minute  more  led  me  to  a  pier  glass, 
and  behold  I  saw  my  neck  clasped  with  a  fine 
necklace  of  diamonds;  whereas  I  felt  no  more 
what  he  was  doing  than  if  he  bad  really  done 
nothing  at  all.  nor  did  I  suspect  it  in  the'  least. 
If  I  had  on  ounce  of  blood  in  mc  that  did  not 
fly  up  in  my  face,  neck,  and  breasts,  it  must  be 
trom  some  interruption  in  the  veatels.  I  wat  all 
on  Are  «dtb  the  sight,  and  began  to  woitder  what 
it  was  that  was  coming  to  me. 

However,  to  let  him  ace  that  I  wat  not  unqua* 
lificd  to  receive  benefits,  I  turned  ubout  :  "  My 
lord,"  says  I,  "  your  hijibiiess  is  resolved  to  con< 
qucr.  by  your  bounty  the  very  gratitude  of  your 
servants;  you  will  leave  no  room  for  anything 
but  thanks,  and  make  those  thanks  uteless  loo, 
by  their  beiuing  no  proportion  to  the  occasion." 

"  1  love,  child,"  says  he,  "  to  sec  everything 
suilublo.    .\  fine  gown  and  petticoat,  a  fine  Inccd 
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b^ar),  ft  fin?  face  and  nccU  and  nonocklai-c,  w(uiM 
not  have  made  the  object  perfect.  But  why  that 
blush,  my  dear?"  says  the  prince.  *'  My  lord,"  »aicl 
I,  "  all  your  gifts  cnll  for  blushes,  but  above  nil  1 
blush  to  receive  whiit  I  am  so  little  able  to  meriit, 
uid  may  beeotne  so  ill  nlso." 

Thus  far  t  am  a  »tttii(lin<r  mark  of  the  weak, 
nesa  of  prcat  men  in  their  vico,  that  value  no( 
squanderiiijir  away  immense  wealth  upon  the  most 
worthless  ereatures;  or,  to  sum  it  up  in  a  word, 
they  ruLso  the  value  of  the  object  which  they 
pretend  to  pitch  upon  by  their  fancy.  I  say, 
riiise  the  value  of  it  at  their  own  expense ;  give 
vast  presents  for  a  ruinous  favour  which  is  so  fur 
fi-otn  bring  equnl  to  the  price,  that  nothing  will 
at  last  prove  more  absurd  than  the  cost  men  are 
at  to  purchase  their  own  destruction. 

I  rpuld  not.  In  the  hei«fht  of  all  these  fine 
do'ngn,  I  say,  I  could  not  be  without  some  just 
reflection,  though  conscience  was,  as  1  said, 
dumb  as  to  any  disturbance  it  gave  me  in  my 
ivicliedne^is.  .My  vanity  wn««  fed  up  to  such  a 
height,  that  I  hud  no  room  lo  g:ive  way  to  such 
reflections.  Ruty  could  ni»t  but  sometimes 
look  back  with  astonishment  at  the  folly  of  men 
of  quality,  who,  immense  In  their  bounty  as  in 
their  wcaltli,  give  to  a  profusion  and  without 
bounds  to  the  mosr  scandalous  of  our  icx,  for 
gr:intiii<;  th^m  (he  liberty  of  amu.nn^  theowelvei 
and  niining:  both. 

T,  that  knew  what  this  carcase  of  mine  hod  ocen 
but  a  few  years  before  ;  how  overwhelmed  with 
fricf,  drowned  in  tears,  frif^htcd  with  the  prospect 
of  begeary,  and  surrounded  with  rags  and  fathcr- 
Ie!>s  children,  that  was  pnirning  and  selling'  the 
rngf«  that  covered  me  for  a  dinner,  and  sat  on  the 
ground  dcspairinjf  of  help,  and  expectinfT  to  be 
starved  till  my  children  were  snatched  from  ino 
to  be  kept  by  the  parish  ;  F,  that  was  ufler  this 
a  whore  for  bread,  and  abandoning  conscience 
and  virtue,  lived  with  another  woman's  husband  ; 
I  that  was  despised  by  all  my  rdutions  and  my 
husband's  too ;  I.  that  was  left  so  entirely  deso- 
late, friendless,  and  helpless,  that  I  knew  not  how 
to  ^t  the  least  help  to  keep  me  from  starving ; 
that  I  should  be  caressed  by  a  prince,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  having  the  scandalous  use  of  my  proiti- 
luted  body,  common  before  to  his  inferiors,  and 
perhaps  woidd  not  have  denied  one  of  his  footmen 
but  a  little  «vhilc  before,  if  I  could  havo  got  my 
bre.u!  by  it. 

I  say,  I  could  not  but  reflect  upon  the  brutality 
and  blindnoKK  nf  mankind;  that  because  nalurf 
had  given  uie  a  good  skin  and  some  agreeable 
fisjturos,  should  sufl'er  that  beauty  to  be.«uch  a 
bait  to  appetite,  as  to  do  such  sordid  unaccount- 
able things  to  obtain  the  possession  of  it. 

It  is  for  this  reason  thut  I  have  so  largely  set 
down  the  particulnrsof  the  caresses  I  was  treated 
with  by  tire  jeweller,  and  also  by  this  prince.  Not 
lo  moke  the  story  an  Jncenlive  to  the  vice,  which 
I  ara  now  such  a  sorrowful  penitent  for  being 
guilty  of,  (God  forbid  any  should  make  so  vile  a 
use  of  so  good  a  design,)  but  to  draw  the  just 
picture  of  a  man  enslavc<l  to  the  ra^c  of  his 
vicious  appetite ;  how  he  defaces  the  image  of  God 
in  his  soul ;  dethrones  his  reason,  ciiuses  con- 
science  to  ab<licutc  the  posscj^sion,  and  exalts 
junse  itito  the  vacant  throne  ;  how  he  deposes  the 
man  and  exalts  th^  brute. 


Oh !  euuld  we  hi;ar  now  the  roproacbei  tiiit 
great  man  afterwards  loaded  l>;  ti...^Ii  ,^  ti,  .Theii 
ho  grew   weary   of  this  a-lr  .laii 

became  sick  of  his  vice!  tu  ..uld 

the  report  of  them  bo  to  tijc  reader  of  this 
story;  but  had  he  himself  also  known  th>>  dhrt/ 
history  of  my  actinjrs  upon  the  s!  I .  floj 

little  time  I  had  been  in  the  w>ji  nrk 

more  severe  would  those  rcproai-i 
upon  himself,  but  1  shall  come  to 

I  lived   in  this  gay  sort   of  retit  

three  years,  in  which  time   no  amour  o(  t\tA  n 

kind,  sure,  was  ever  carried   up  so    hish.     Th< 

prince  knew  no  bounds  to  hi*  nr^    " 

ciHilrl  give  me  nothing  either  for  ■ 

usin-r,  or  eating,  or  drinking,  taor.   :  ._2   i. 

done  from  the  be^nninir. 

His  presents  were  after  tliat  ia  p>ti|<I.  nri'l 
frequent   and   larjre,  often   a    liui  i 

never  less  than  fifty  at  a  time  ;  . 
myself  the  justice,   that   I   scenu-' 
ward  to  recel\c,  than  craving  an>! 
not  that  I  had  not  an  avoriciuiis  t.-     _ 
it  that  1  did  not  foresee  that  this  waa  my  h^ 
in  which  I  was  to  gather  up,  and  tlv-if  it 
not  ta.'<t  long:  but  it  was  that   rer.l 
always  anticipated  my  expectation 
wishes;  and  he  gave  me  moopy  S' 
rather  poured  it  in  upon  mo  than 
to  ask  it;  so  that  before  1  could  sj 

I  toles,  I  had  always  a  hundred  to  m-ikv  it  up. 

After  I  had  been  near  a  year  and  a  \ui(  ia  Itis 
arms  as  above,  or  thereabouts,   I   prove<l 
child.     I  did  not  take  any  noli<-o  of  it  to 

I  till  I  was  satisfied  that  I  was  not  de<-eivf>li 

j  one  morning  early,  when  wo  were  in  bed 

1  iher,    I  said  to  him,   "  My  lorvl,   I  dooti 
highness  never  gives  yourself  leave  to  think 
(he  case  should  be,   if  I  should    have  the  boi 
to  be  ivith   child    bvyou."— •'  Why,  my  d< 
says  he,  "  wc  are  able  lo  keep  it  if  such  a 
Nhould  happen.     I  hope  you  are  not  cntwet 
about  that." — "  No,  my  lord,"  said  f,  "  til 
think  myself  very  happy  if  I  rould  brius 
tnghness  a  son ;    I  sliould  hope  to   sec  hiOi 
lieutenant-general  of  the  king's  nriiii>"«   t»v 

'  interest  ofhis  fulher,  and  by  his  ow ii 
sure  yourself,  child,"  says  he.  "if  it 
will  uol  refuse  owning  him  for  ut 

jit  bo  as  they  call  it,  a  natural 

I  never  slig-ht  or  nt^i^lect  hiin  for  tii 
mother."  Then  he  beg;an  to  imn^iituiw  iiw 
know  if  it  were  so,  but  1  positively  dcniiNl  it 
long,  till  St  last  1  w.ia  able  to  give  him  th'^  ul 
faction  of  kiwwing  it  himfeelf  by  the  modoa 
the  child  within  me. 

He  professed  himself  overjoyed 

very,  but  told  me  that  now  it  «u- 

I  cessary  for  me  to  quit   the   < 

he  said,  I  hiid  suO'ered  for  hi 

a  house  somewhere  in  the  < 

health  as  well  as  for  privac\ 

In.       This  was  quite  out  (>i 

prince,  who    was    a  man    or 

»coms,  several  retreats  of  llu 

luid  made  use  of,  1  suppose*,  u^ai  i 

and  M  leaviiii;  it,  as  it  wure.  ta  v 

he  provided  u  very  .  ' 

raili'9   south   of    I 

where   I  hud  vcrv  .  _ ......     .  ^  ,    . 
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II,  and  all  thin^  very  easy  to  my  content ; 
[|»uc  one  thing  did  not  plense  me  at  oU,  viz.  that 
lan  old  woman  tvu  prondod,  and  put  into  the 
botjse  to  fiimi»h  cverj'thing  ner-essary  to  my 
lytDK'-in,  and  to  usist  at  my  travail. 

I  did  not  like  this  old  womua  at  all ;  she 
looked  to  like  a  spy  upon  vae,  or  (as  somctimef 
I  WAS  frighti-ned  lo  imagine  I  like  one  set  pri- 
Lvatrly  (o  dispatch  tnc  out  of  the  world,  as  might 
rt  <uit  Mritli  the  circumxtanceg  of  my  lying-in : 
ind  when  his  highness  <-ftrae  the  next  time  to  see 
vnf,  whioli  wa.s  not  many  days,  I  expostulated 
litile  on  the  subject  of  the  old  woman ;  and 
ly  the  management  of  my  tonf^uc,  as  ttcU  as 
the  strength  nf  my  reasoning,  I  ronvinccd  him 
lat  it  K-odId  not  b<>  at  nil  convcniant ;  that  it 
rould  be  the  greater  risk  on  hi.s  tide ;  and  nt 
ir«t  or  at  last  it  M-ould  certainly  expose  him  and 
10  also.  I  assured  him  that  my  servant,  being 
Eng^ltsh  woman,  never  knew  to  that  hour 
'ho  Im  highncM  was ;  that  I  always  culled  him 
Ibe  Count  de  Clrrar,  and  that  she  knew  nothin^r 
ilftt  of  him,  nor  ever  should ;  that  if  he  would 
ive  me  leave  to  choose  proper  persons  for  my 
il  fihould  bo  so  ordered,  thut  not  one  of 
tb«m  should  know  who  he  was,  or  perhaps  ever 
lee  his  £iee  ;  and  that  for  (he  reality  of  the  child 
that  should  be  born,  his  highness  who  had  alone 
iKen  at  'he  first  of  it.  should,  if  he  pleased,  be 
ire^ent  in  the  room  all  the  time,  so  that  he 
'ould  nevd  no  witnesses  on  that  account. 
This  discourse  fully  satisfied  him,  so  that  he 
rdered  his  gentleman  to  dismiss  the  old  woman 
Ibe  same  day,  and  without  any  difliciilty  1  st'at 
ly  maid  Amy  to  Calais,  and  thence  to  Dover, 
here  she  f^ot  an  English  midwife  and  nurse,  to 
^ome  ov->r  on  purpose  to  attend  an  English  lady 
of  quality,  as  they  gtiled  me,  for  four  months 
-fiiin. 

TYiis  niidwkfe  Amy  had  agreed  to  pay  a  hun- 
•ed  guineas  to.  and  bear  her  charges  to  Paris 
111  back  a^in  to  Dover.  The  |K>ur  woman 
lat  was  to  be  my  nurse  had  twenty  pounds,  and 
to  same  charges  as  the  other. 
I  was  very  easy  when  Amy  returned,  and  the 
■Bore  because  she  brought  with  the  midwife  a 
^ood  motherly  sort  of  a  woman,  who  was  to  be 
Iker  assistant,  and  would  be  very  helpful  on  occa. 
tkien  ;  and  bespoke  n  man-midwife  at  Paris  too, 
,i£  then  should  be  any  necessity  for  his  help. 
^lavinj;  thus  made  proviwon  for  cverjthing,  the 
lunt,  for  so  we  all  called  him  in  public,  came  as 
:en  to  see  me  as  I  could  expect,  and  continued 
.cecding  kind,  as  he  had  always  been.  One 
ly,  conversing  to|^ether  upon  the  subject  of  my 
ting  with  child,  I  told  him  liow  all  things  were 
order,  but  that  I  had  a  strange  apprehension 
;at  I  should  die  with  that  child.  He  smiled, 
So  all  ladies  s.,iy,  my  dear,"  says  he,  "  when  they 
•o  with  child." — "  Well,  however,  my  lord,"  siid 
"  it  is  biit  just  that  care  should  be  takeu  that 
'bat  yo'j  have  bestowed  in  your  excess  of  bounty 
ipon  mc  should  not'  be  lost ;"  and  upon  this  1 
lUcd  a  p;iper  out  of  my  bosom,  foldod  up,  but 
>t  scaliHl,  and  I  read  il  to  luni,  wherein  I  had 
ikred  that  all  the  plate  and  jewels,  and  fine 
irtiiture  which  his  highoess  had  given  me.  should 
rvftored  to  him  by  my  woman,  and  the  keys 
immediately  delivered  to  his  gentlemau,  in 
of  disaster. 


Then  I  recommeDded  my  woman.  Amy,  to  hit 
favour  for  a  himdred  pistoles,  on  condition  she 
^ve  up  the  keys  as  above  to  his  gentleman,  and 
his  gentleman's  receipt  for  them.  M'hcu  he  saw 
this,  "  My  dear  child,"  said  he,  and  look  mr  in 
hii  arms,  "  what !  ha\  c  you  been  making  your 
will  and  disposing  of  your  effects?  Pray  who  do 
you  make  your  universal  heir?" — "  So  fikr  as  to 
do  justice  to  your  highness,  in  case  of  mortulity. 
I  have,  my  lord,"  said  I,  "  and  who  should  I  dis- 
pose the  valuable  things  to,  which  I  have  had 
from  your  band  as  pledges  of  your  favour  nnd 
testimonies  of  your  bounty,  but  lo  the  giver  of 
them  '  If  the  child  should  live,  your  highness  will, 
I  do  not  question,  act  like  yourself  in  Itiat  port, 
and  I  shall  hnve  the  utmost  satisfaction  tluU  it 
will  be  well  used  by  your  direction." 

I  could  see  he  took  this  very  well.  "  I  have 
forsaken  all  the  ladies  in  Paris,"  says  he,  ♦'  for 
you.  and  I  have  lived  every  day  since  I  knew  you 
to  sec  that  you  know  to  merit  all  that  a  man  of 
honour  can  do  for  you.  Be  easy,  child,  I  hope 
you  will  not  die,  and  all  you  have  Is  your  onTi,  to 
do  with  it  what  you  please." 

t  wus  then  within  about  two  months  of  my 
time,  and  that  coon  wore  off.  W'hta  1  fuund  my 
time  was  come,  it  fell  out  ver}-  happily  that  he 
Was  in  the  house,  and  I  entreated  he  would  con- 
(tnue  a  few  hours  in  the  house,  which  he  agreed 
to.  They  colled  his  highness  to  come  into  the 
room,  if  he  pleased,  as  I  had  offered  and  had  de- 
sired him ;  and  I  sent  word  I  would  make  as  few 
cries  as  possible  to  prevent  disturbing  him.  He 
came  into  the  room  once,  and  called  to  me  to  be 
of  good  courage,  it  would  soon  be  over,  and  then 
he  withdrew  again ;  and  in  about  half  an  hour 
more  Amy  carried  him  the  news  that  I  was  de- 
livered, and  had  brought  him  a  charming  bov. 
He  gave  her  ten  pistoles  for  her  news,  stayed  till 
they  had  adjusted  things  about  me,  and  then 
came  into  the  room  again,  cheered  mc  and  spoke 
kindly  to  mc,  and  looked  on  the  child,  then  with- 
drciv,  and  came  again  the  ne;it  day  to  visit  roe. 

Shicc  this,  and  when  I  have  looked  bnck  upon 
these  things  with  eyes  unpossessed  with  crime, 
when  the  wicked  part  has  appeared  in  its  clearer 
light,  nnd  I  have  seen  tt  in  its  own  natural  colours, 
when  no  more  blinded  with  the  glittering  appear- 
ances, which  at  that  time  deluded  me,  as  in  like 
coses,  if  I  may  guess  at  others  by  myself,  too 
much  possessed  the  mind.  1  say,  since  this,  I 
have  often  wondered  with  what  pleasure  or  satis- 
faction the  prince  could  look  upon  the  poor  in- 
nocent infant,  which,  though  his  own,  and  that  he 
might  that  way  have  some  attachment  in  his 
oflTcctions  to  it,  yet  must  alwa;  s  afterwards  be  a 
remembrance  to  him  of  his  most  early  crime,  and, 
which  was  worse,  must  bear  upon  itself,  unmerited, 
an  eternal  mark  of  in£uny,  which  should  be  spoken 
ot,  upon  all  occasions,  to  Its  reproach,  from  the 
fully  of  its  father  and  wickedness  of  its  mother. 

Orcnt  men  are  indeed  delivered  from  the  bur- 
den of  their  natural  children,  or  biutords,  us  to 
their  maintenance.  Tliis  is  the  main  afOiction  in 
other  cttM:-*,  where  there  is  no  substance  sufficient 
without  breaking  into  the  fortunes  of  the  fnraily. 
Fn  those  cases,  cither  a  man's  K'j;itiniBte  childrcu 
suffer,  which  is  very  unnatuml,  or  the  unfortunate 
mother  of  that  lUcgitlmntc  birth,  ndrcddful  alter- 
native. l^itb«r  of  being  turned  offtrith  her  chQd, 


tuTium  Dnua  or  ni  nimB,  loriwnipfiiiBaiiisiBiiiwi 

than  fuffieiently  for  all  llwsc  ihingc ;  but  after- 
wards, when  lime,  and  iipnrticular  circumstance,  I 
put  an  end  to  our  conversing  together,  as  such  i 
thin^i  always  meet  with  a  period,  and  generaily 
bretdk  ofTabrupllv,  I  »ay,  aft^r  that,  I  found  he  ap-  | 
pointed  the  cblldren  a  setttcd  allowance,  by  an ) 
ascigmnent  of  annual  rent  upoti  the  bank  of  Lyons,  | 
which  wa»  sufficient  for  bringing  them  handsome- 
ly, though  privately,   up  in  the  world,  and  that 
not  in  Ik  manner  unworthy  of  their  father's  blood, 
though  I  came  to  bo  sunk,  and  forgotten  In  the 
''a«e ;  nor  did  the  children  ever  know  anything 
of  their  mother  to  thu  day,  other  than  as  you 
m«v  have  an  account  herei^er. 

Uut  to  look  back  to  the  particular  observation 
I  was  making,  which  I  hope  may  be  of  us«  to 
(hose  who  read  my  ttor>',  I  gay  it  was  something 
won<lerfu1  to  me  to  sec  this  person  so  exceeding- 
ly delighted  at  the  birth  ot  this  child,  and  so 
pleased  nith  it ;  for  he  would  sit  and  look  at  it, 
and  with  an  air  of  seriousness  sometimes,  a  great 
while  together,  and  particularly,  I  observed,  he 
loved  to  look  at  it  when  it  was  asleep. 

it  was  indeed  a  lovely,  charming  child,  and  had 
a  certain  vivacity  in  its  coiintonanre  that  is  fiir 
from  being  common  to  all  children  so  young,  and 
he  would  often  say  to  me,  that  he  believed  there 
was  something  extroordinar)'  io  the  child,  and 
he  did  not  doubt  but  he  would  come  to  be  a 
great  man. 

I  could  never  hear  him  say  ao,  but  though  se- 
cretiv  it  pleased  me,  yet  it  so  closely  touched  me 
another  way  that  I  could  not  refrain  sighing,  and 
sometimes  tears  ;  and  one  time  in  particular  it 
■o  affected  me  that  I  could  not  conceal  it  from 
him  ;  but  when  he  saw  tears  run  down  my  face 
there  was  no  concealing  the  occasion  from  him  : 
be  was  loo  importunate  to  be  denied  in  a  thing 
of  that  moment,  so  I  frankly  answered  :  "  It 
■ensibly  alToct.i  inc.  my  lord,"  said  I,  "  that  what- 
ever the  merit  of  this  little  creature  may  be,  he 
roust  always  have  a  bend  on  his  arms.  Ifhe  dis-  > 
Aster  of  hia  birth  will  be  always,  not  only  a  blot  j 
to  his  honour,  but  a  bar  to  hia  fortunes  in  the 
world.    Our  afTcctions  vvill  still  be  ever  his  aflUc-  I 


npecTiJ 


that  some  of  the  greatest  mc 

a  bend  in  their  coat  of  orma. 

no  consequence  to  them,  p*p 

fame  began  to  rise  upon  the  ba 

quired  merit ;  and  upon  this  b»  bt 

up  to  me  some  of  the  gieateal  Cunl 

and  in  England  also. 

I      This  carried  off  our  discourse  fo 

I  Went  further  with  him  once,  rem 

coune  from  the  part  attending  w 

I  the  reproach  which  tho«c  childrec 

I  to  throw  upon  us,  tbeir  origiadi 

I  speaking  a  little  too  feelingly  on  tJ 

j  began  to  receive  the  impresaton 

,  than  I  wished  be  had  done.      At  U 

I  I  had  almost  acted  the  cc 

I  might,  perhaps,  preach 

trine  to  him  than  we  ibo| 

than  I  was  aware  ot ; 

"  if  once  we  come  to  talk  i 

talk  of  parting. " 

IS  tears  were  in  my   vjrea  bail 
flowed  too  fast  to  be  restrained,  a 
but  too  much  satlsfactloa  by  my  k 
yet  no  reflections  upon  my  i  '    * 
to  go  that  length,  and  that  I  < 
of  parting  than  he  could. 

He  said  a  great  many  kind  i 
great,  like  himself;  and,  extern 
intimated  to  me  that  he  could  no  il 
mc  than  I  could  with  hJai ;  ao  we  | 
say.  even  against  oar  light,  and  afi 
viction,  concluded  to  sin  on  ;  bulMi 
to  the  child  was  one  great  ti<B  to  hi 
extreroelv  fond  of  it. 

This  child  lived  to  be  a  conaldar 
was  first  an  oflSoer  of  the  Gar^ 
Prance,  and  afterwards  colonel  o(  \ 
dragoons  in  Italy ;  and  on  many 
occasions  showed  that  he  was  not  a 
a  father,  but  many  ways  descrrinf 
birth,  and  a  better  mother,  of  wiiid 

I  think  I  may  say  now  that  I  Kfi 
a  queen ;  or,  if  you  will  hmn 
condition  had  still  the 


one.     At  U 

ikor.^ 

ea  b^ 

Ined.  a 
ymyk 
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His  bounty  alwayi  prcvestetl  mi!  io  tbe  j 
and  my  itrict  coac^aling  vayKU  in  the  last, 
wa«  no  lew  to  my  convenience  than  to 

lie  only  favour  I  ever  aiked  of  him  wu  for 
(entlemao,  whom  be  had  all  aioof;  entrusted 
tbe  secret  of  our  afTair.  and  who  once  so 
I  offended  him  by  some  omissions  in  his  duty 
he  found  it  very  bard  to  muiie  his  peace. 
He  and  laid  his  case  before  my  woman  Amy, 
be^r^ed  her  to  speak  to  me  to  Intercede  for 
aim,  which  I  did,  and  on  my  account  be  was  re- 
loeived  again  and  pardoned,  for  which  the  f^tite- 
iFul  dog  requited  mo  by  (iretting  to  bed  to  his 
fe>enefnc(ress.  Amy,  at  which  I  was  very  anj^ry  ; 
L  >iv  generously  acknowled^d   that  it  was 

I  ait  much  as  hh  ;  that  she  loved  the  fel- 

^■^  .laioh  thot  she  believed  if  he  had  not  asked 
she  should  have  asked  bim  ;   I  say  tliis  paci- 
I  me.  and  I  only  obtained  of  her  that  sbe  should 
him  know  that  I  knew  it. 
might  have    interspersed  this  part  of  my 
with  a  great  many  pleasant  parts  and  dis- 
ss which  happened  between  my  moid  Amy 
fme,  bar  I  omit  tbero  on  account  of  my  own 
wliich  has  been  so  extraordinary.     How- 
F,  I  must  mention  something  as  to  Amy  and  { 
ifcntleman.  I 

ITnquired  of  Amy  upon  what  terms  they  came 
so  intimate,  but  Amy  seemed  backward  to  | 
ekplain  herself.     I  did  not  core  to  press  her  upon  i 
aesiion  of   that  nature,   knowinf  that  she  | 
U  hare  answered  my  question  with  a  quei;- 
and  have  said, — "  Why,  how  did  vou  oud 
prince  come  to  be  so  intimate  ?"  so  f  left  oflT 
er  inquiring  into  it,  till,  after  some  time,  she 
,  ft  me  all  freely  of  her  own  accord,  which,  to 
it  short,  amounted  to  no  more  than  this,  that, 
fnistress  like  moid,  as  they  had  many  leisure 
i  together  below,  while  tbcy  waited  rcspec- 
when  his  lord  and  I  were  together  above  ; 
/.  they  could  bardly  avoid  the  miual  question 
^to  another  ;  namely,  why  might  not  they  do 
same  thing  below  that  we  did  above  ? 

that  account,  indeed,  as  I  said  above,  I 

not  find  in  my  heiirt  to  be  an£;ry  with  Amy. 

indeed,  afraid  thi*  jfirl  would  have  been 

chDd  too,  but  that  did  not  happen,  and  so 

was  no  hurt  done ;  for  Amy  had  been  han- 

'  before,  as  well  as  her  mistress,  and  by  the 

party  too,  as  you  have  heard. 

er  I  was  up  ug-tiin,  and  my  chfld  provided 

a  good  nurse,  and,  withal,  winter  coming 

was  proper  to  think  of  coming  to    Paris 

vhich  I  did ;  but  in  I  had  now  a  coach 

[horse*,  and  some  servantu  to  attend  me,  by 

ord's  allowance,   I  took  the  liberty  to  have 

come  to  Paris  sometimfis,  and  so  to  take  a 

into    the  gardens  of  the    Thuiicries,    and 

plr.'is.int  pIneeK  of  ihe  city.      It  happened 

day  thnt  my  prince  (if  I  may  coll  him  so) 

a  mind  to  give  mc  some  diversion,  and  to 

I  the  air  with  me :  but,  that  he  might  do  it 

I  not  be  publicly  known,  he  comes  to  me  in  a 

'  of  the  Count  de  •••,  n  great  officer  of  the 

,  attended  by  his  liveries  also  ;  so  that,  in  a 

it  wu  Impossible  to  guess  by  the  equipage 

I  was,  or  whom  I  belonged  to ;  also  that  1 

ba  tbe  more  offeotually  concealed,  be  or- 

i  me  to  be  takeo  up  at  a  mnntua-makcr't 


house,  where  he  sometimes  came,  whether  upon 
other  amours  or  not  was  no  business  of  min*  to 
inquire.  I  knew  nothing  whither  he  intended 
to  carry  me  ;  but  when  he  was  in  the  coach  with 
me,  he  told  me  he  hod  ordered  his  servant  to  go 
to  court  with  mc,  and  he  would  show  me  some 
of  the  btau  mondt.  I  told  him  I  cared  not  where 
1  went  while  I  had  the  honour  to  have  him  with 
me  ;  so  he  carried  me  to  the  fine  palace  of  Mew- 
don,  where  the  Dauphin  then  was,  and  where  he 
had  some  particular  intimacy  with  one  of  the 
Dauphin  «  domestics,  who  procured  a  retreat  for 
me  in  hi«  lodgings  while  we  stayed  there,  which 
was  three  or  four  days. 

While  I  was  ihere  the  king  happened  to  com« 
from  Vcrmiillcs.  and,  making  but  a  short  stiy, 
visited  Madame  the  Dauphiness,  who  was  then 
living.  1'hc  prince  was  here  incognito,  nsly  be- 
cause of  bis  being  with  me,  and,  therefore,  when 
he  heard  that  the  king  was  in  the  gardens,  h« 
kept  dose  within  the  lodgings;  but  the  gentle- 
moo  in  whose  lodgings  we  were,  with  his  lady  and 
several  others,  went  out  to  see  the  king,  and  I 
had  the  honour  to  be  asked  to  go  with  them. 

After  we  had  seen  tbe  king,  who  did  not  stay 
long  in  the  gardens,  we  walked  up  the  broad  ter- 
race, and,  crossing  the  hull  towards  the  great 
staijr-case,  I  had  a  sight  which  confounded  me  at 
once,  as  I  doubt  not  it  would  tiavo  done  any  wo- 
man in  the  world.  The  horse  guards,  or,  what 
they  call  there,  the  gent  d'nmut,  had,  upon  some 
occasion,  been  either  upon  duty,  or  been  re- 
viewed,  or  something  ( I  did  not  underitund  that 
part)  was  tbe  matter,  that  occasioned  their  being 
there,  I  know  not  what ;  but,  walking  the  guard, 
chamber,  and  with  bis  jack-boots  on,  and  the 
whole  habit  of  the  troop,  as  it  is  worn  when  our 
horse  guards  are  upon  duty,  as  tbcy  coll  it,  at  St 
James's  Park ;  1  say,  there,  to  my  ioeKpressible 
confusion,  I  saw  Mr  *"*,  my  first  husband,  the 
brewer, 

1  could  not  be  deceived :  I  passed  so  near  him 
that  1  almost  brushed  him  with  my  clothes,  and 
looked  him  full  in  the  <ace  ;  but,  having  my  fan 
before  ray  face,  so  that  he  could  not  know  me. 
However,  I  knew  him  perfectly  well,  and  I  heard 
liim  spesji,  which  was  a  second  way  of  knowing 
him.  Beudes  being,  you  may  be  sure,  astonished 
and  snrprised  at  such  a  sight.  I  turned  about 
after  I  had  passed  him  some  steps,  and,  pretend- 
ing to  ask  the  lady  that  was  with  mc  some  ques> 
tions.  I  stood  as  if  1  hud  viewed  the  Great  Hall, 
the  outer  Guard  Chamber,  hod  some  other 
things :  but  I  did  it  to  take  a  full  \iew  of  bis 
dress,  tlut  I  niiglit  further  inform  myself. 

While  I  stood  thus  arousing  the  lodv  tliot  woe 
with  mc  with  questions,  he  walked,  talking  with 
another  man  of  the  some  cloth,  bock  again,  just 
by  me ;  atui  to  my  particular  tatiabctioD,  or  dio- 
Milislai-tioti,  lake  it  which  way  you  will,  I  heard 
him  «|icak  English,  the  other  being,  it  seems,  aa 
Englishman. 

i  tlien  asked  tbe  lady  some  other  questions: 
"  Pray,  madam,"  says  1,  "  what  ore  these  troopers 
here :  are  they  the  king's  guards  ?" — "  ^q,"  save 
she,  "  they  ore  the  yens  ^armet  ;  a  ttniU  detach- 
ment of  them,  1  suppoae,  attended  the  king  to* 
day,  but  tbey  are  not  his  Majesty's  ordmorv 
guanL"  Another  Uuly  that  was  with  her  sola. 
"  No,  madam,  it  Memt  that  this  is  not  the  cote ; 


which  »he  should  not  hive  <l«n?  t  *i>d  pm 
the  cornet  thtit  troop  cairiet],  wfaJch  1 
tbtri)  quite  out  of  tight,  she  let  hitn  etif 
whcrt^bouti  he  rodcr,  only  »hc  enM  m 
(he  captiin.  However,  hr  pave  her  shI 
tions  nfteTward*  thit,  in  ihort.  Amy,  «ta 
iril<-fa(i^ob1^  gfirl,  found  him  out  to  d) 
had  i-haii|;e>d  hi»  name,  not  suppo^iof  *»! 
woukl  be  miule  aJfter  him  her«? ;  but,  I  H| 
fnund  liim  out,  Qlld  w^at  bolcUy  UtUt  if 
uked  for  him,  and  he  c«ine  out  te  Iw 
diKtcly.  J 

1  1]«li<»'e  I  wu  not  more  cocfiiuiidit 
flnt  tedntrhSm  at  Meudoii  tlif>n  far  wu  || 
Amy.  l{(^  titatted  and  tum^  ptb*  tfli 
Afii)  b*lioved  if  he  hod  tivn  her  at  fin!) 
coQvonknt  pkce  for  m)  vOlAiiKHU  a  pvTf 
wbuLd  tifi.sc  murdered  her. 

But  he  Htarlcd,  as  I  nid  befon-,  mul  I 
English,  nrith  mi  odmiration,  "  Wiat  m 
"  Sir,"  myt  she,  "  dont  you  know  mtr'— 
u^a  hf,  "  I  knirw  j*ou  when  y^m  wewJ 
whai  yon  are  a(h«r  (wheibcr  j^osi  or  MM 
I  knotr  not  "— "  Bi?  not  aftnid,  cir,  af  !li 
Amy,  "  I  Dm  the  tame  Amy  thai  t  vttt 
(cn-ice.  and  do  not  *pcak  to  you  mni  I 
hurt,  but  that  I  ssw  you  orcidwitally  jf 
ride  umong  the  Eoldlen^  I  thought  yinfl 
giiid  to  hcnr  from  your  friend*  «t  hm 
"  Well,  Amy,"  snyg  hr,  "tlieq  vhi^^nf  '1 
covered  hirasclD  how  does  r^nprTbtKlj'  dn? 
ii  TOtir  mklTPSi  here?"     Thii*  tbfv  bff^ 

jliwy.  My  mistress,  sir,  ■!■» !  N^t  th«| 
you  menti,  poor  pentleTrotnan,  yoii  Ifft^ 
sad  condition.  ' 

Gtnt,  Mliy  that  ia  trnc.  Amy,  but  H  «| 
bi?  hetpH?d ;  )  vss  in  n  sad  condition  ritm 

Amif.  I  believe  fo,  indw?d.  s"r.  or  iIm  j 
not  goiii*  away  a*  you  did ;  for  it  w» 
tETribIc  condition  you  left  Ihmt  all  u» 
must  snj', 

f  iOi(.    Whiit  did  th^y  do  after  I  irai  p 

/Iwv.  Do,  3ir!  vcr^-  miserably  yoo  i 
Biirc;  how  could  St  be  otherwise? 

Cent.  XV el),  that  is  true  indeed ;  bnt| 

I  t(.4l  iTic,  Amy,  vvhai  became  of  them,  IT^ 

'  ftir  though  f  K'tynt  so  auny,  it  was  not  I 

j  I  did  not  love  them  all  very  A«ll,  but  bl 

,     ,^       ,  ,  .    L  ■      '!!*"  I'  could  not  bear  to  see  the  poverty  that  «« 
tante,  and  so  tw  not  to  do.ibt  of  In*  bemg  thp  ,^p^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  y,^-^,,  jj";^^  „^J^  j^  ^^  ^ 


fOf  t  heai^  th*m  Buying,  I  he  j/hm  J'artHpf  were 
h*r«  to-<luy  hy  spednl  uVder,  some  of  them  being 
to  RHwh  towardi  the  Ehine,  and  these  nitund 
for  ord«r»  j  but  tliev  go  buck  to-moirow  to  Or- 
)mn*i  where  Ihey  arc  expected.** 

Thiv  latiiiiiMl  m«  in  part,  but  J  found  mean» 
ttfter  this  to  inquire  whose  particular  troop  it 
ttntthnt  thi?  gentlemen  that  were  here!  belonf^ed 
to ;  and  with  ihiit  I  heard  they  would  alt  be  at 
PariK  the  week  after. 

Two  dnys  after  wv  returned  for  Pftris,  when  I 
tftok  oci*asiQu  to  speak  to  my  lord,  that  t  heard 
the  gens  d'nrmes  wfre  lo  be  in  the  vity  the  next 
Wcok,  mid  I  should  be  eharmed  xfjlh  seeing  them 
mtireh  If  they  came  in  a  body.  He  was  so  obli- 
l^lt^r  in  Kkieh  things  tiuit  I  ui  ed  but  name  a  thing 
of  that  kind  and  it  inis  done  ;  Mi  he  ordured  hit 
genilemmi  ^I  should  now  coll  him  biiu  Amy'* 
i^rntlemnn)  to  get  me  a  place  in  a  eertaia  houM> 
where  1  might  seo  ibem  tnareh, 

Ai  he  did  not  nppear  with  me  on  this  occasion, 
so  I  bad  the  liberty  of  tokiu!;  my  woman.  Amy, 
with  me,  nod  flootl  ^Th^■re  wo  were  very  well 
accommodiited  for  the  ob^prvatinn  which  I  was 
to  make.  1  t*ld  Ani)'  wiiat  I  ijad  seim,  and  she- 
wn* iw  fof  tvird  to  make  thn  discovery  ns.  I  wa»  to 
havpher.and  nlmont  as  much  surprised  at  the  thing 
itjiifjf,  Inn  wordj  the  f/c/i*  d'arm-s  entered  the 
eity,  04  wa%  eKpeeted,  and  made  a  most  gloriou<i 
shonf  hidted.  bettif;  new  4'Iothed  nnd  armed,  and 
h*ing  lf>  have  tfwir  stiindardii  blessed  by  the 
Arehblnibop  of  Paris  on  tin-!,  oeeaxion,  they  indeed 
looked  veri  pay ;  oud  t\.fi  they  marthed  very 
leiturety,  I  hud  time  to  take  oa  Dritieiil  a  view, 
and  makA  am  nlee  a  search  among'  ihem  as  I 
pleasiMt  liere,  in  a  p.irtleular  rank,  eminent  for 
one  monstrous  ilzed  nnui  (in  the  rig'ht,  here,  1 
say,  ]  saw  my  gientleman  ajTiiin.  nnd  a  veiy  linnil- 
sfnaa  joUy  fellow  he  wa*  u§  any  in  the  trnop, 
though  not  so  mofirtrcius  large  a*  that  great  one 
I  speak  of  who,  it  •tem?,  was,  however,  a  gentle- 
nUin  of  a  very  good  family  in  Ga^eoigne,  and  was 
called  the  jdant  of  (■a!ir'>oigne. 

It  was  a  kind  of  {rood  fortune  to  u&,  amoiijr  the 
other  cireumst ance»  of  il,  that  sfimeihiifg  CAUCcd 
the  troop  to  hak  in  thi'ir  mnrt'h.  a  litrk  before 
thut  particular  rank  camt-  risiht  ajrninat  that  win- 
dow which  I  stood  in,  so  that  then  we  had  ocea- 
sl«ni  to  tnkn  our  full  view  of  tdm,  :it  a  !im,iil  dis- 


satne  person. 

Amy.  who  thftueht  she  mCi^lit,  on  many  nc- 
counth,  veitture  with  more  s-aftty  to  Ik?  pnrticulfii- 
than  1  eould.  asked  her  petitlcmaii  bow  a  porti- 
eular  man,  who  she  saw  the ro  among  the  gens 
d'armes  might  be  inquired  after  and  found  out ; 
■he  having  seen  on  Englishman  ridioj^  there  who 
wm  suppost-d  to  be  dead  in  England  for  several 
yenr^  before  jthc  eamn  out  uf  London,  And  ttctt  i 
nii^  wife  bad  murricd  Bj;ain,  Il  was  a  qiiejtjon  i 
the  gentleman  did  not  well  understand  how  to 
answer ;  but  another  person  that  stood  by  told  i 
her  if  she  would  tell  him  the  gentleman's  name, 
ha  would  endeavour  to  tind  bim  out  for  her,  and 
■>ked  her,  jestingly,  if  he  was  her  iover?  Amy 
put  that  off  with  a  lau};b,  but  atill  rontinued  her 
Inqnlrv-,  and  in  *ueb  a  manner  ai  the  gentleman 
eaiiiJy  perceived  »he  was  m  earne.it,  for  he  left 
bantering,  and  asked  her  in  which  pai-t  of  the 
l«wp  h*  rode.     She  foolishly  told  him  his  name, 


,  hctp  ;  what  could  1  do  ? 

I      Amjf,  Nay,   1  believe  so,  iudeed.  ui 
htnrd  my  mistress  wjy,  many  times,  the 

'  doubt  bat  your  alfliction  waj.  m  grat  ■ 
altnast,  wherever  yoLi  were. 

j      Gmt.   Vt'b\\  did  she  beiiere  1  was  it  it 

.-Irnv*    Ye«,  »ir,  Sihe  .-d  ways  laid  the  Mfl 

ivcre  nlive,  because  sho  thousl>t  she  •oJ 

heard  ijotnething  of  you  had  }ou  bm  Am 

I  (itnl.  Ay.  ay,  my  pcrplenity  wts  til| 
indeed,  or  cliie  I  had  never  gone  atnf.  •[ 
Ami/.  It  was  very  cruel  though  <«  i 
Eady,  s^lr.  my  mititrp^s;  she  Blinoct  ((■ 
benrt  ftir  you  at  lirtt,  for  feof  of  «lut 
befal  you,  and  at  least  because  she  coaU  I 
from  you. 

Cffnt.  Alas  !  Amv,  what  euuld  1  Mf 
were  driven  to  thn  fast  extremity  beisi*' 
I  could  have  dune   nothing  but  htHn  I 
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all  if  I  had  stayed ;  and  beside  1  could  not 
car  to  soe  it, 

Aa.if.  You  know,  sir,  that  I  can  ray  Iitl]«  to 
vbftt  pivsscd  before,  but  I  was  a  melancholy  wit- 
less to  the  sad  distresses  of  my  poor  mistrcM  so 
tt»  I  stayed  witii  her,  and  which  would  grieve 
•  heart  to  hear  tliem.  • 

7«nt.   Well.  Amy,  I  l)y>vc  lunud  enough  so  far, 
rhat  did  she  do  afl.crwiirit»  ? 

Amy.   I  can't  f^ive  )ou  any  further  acconnt, 
lir ;   my  mi.-.tre^s  would  not  let  me  stay  with  her 
Iny  longer ;  for  she  sjud  she  could  neither  pay 
:»e  or  subsist  inc.     I  told  her  I  would  serve  her 
rilhoiit  any  wa^cs,  but  I  could  not  live  without 
"ttujJs,  you  know ;  so  I  was  forced  to  leave  her, 
l|>oor  lady,  »orc  Dgainat  my  will,  and  I  heard  oAcr- 
rards,  that  the  landlord  seized  her  goocJM,  so  she 
ras  turned  out  of  doorn:  for  as  I  went  by  the 
loor,  about  a  month  after,  I  saw  the  house  shut 
Bp ;  and  about  a  fortnight  alter  that  there  wore 
lirorlinien  fitting  it  up,  as  I  Mippose  for  a  new 
Jtenant ;  but  none  of  the  ni'ighbours  cnulil  tell 
juic  what  was  become  of  my  poor  mislrcss,  only 
they  said  she  was  so  poor  that  it  was  next 
jging;  that  some  of  the  neighbouring  gen- 
Iks  retitvcd  her,  or  that  else  she  must  have 
cei" 
Tlien  ihe  went  on,  and  toM  him  that  after  that 
ilhey  never  heard  any  more  of  ime;  her  mistress, 
]  but  that  she  hud  been  seen  once  or  twice  in  tlie 
lehy,  very  shabby,  and  poor  in  elolhcs,  and  it 
I  Was  thought  she  worlied  with  her  needle  for  her 
|i>rcnH. 

All  this  thr;  jade  said  with  so  much  cuimin°!, 
id  managed  and  humoured  it  so  well,  and  >vi|«;d 
sr  cyej  oJid  cried  so  tirtifirially.  thut  ho  took  it 
as  it  was  intended  he  should,  and  unco  or 
twice  she  saw  tears  in  Ids  eyt-s  too.  He  told  her 
wai  a  moving,  melawholy  story,  and  it  had 
(most  broke  his  heart  at  lirst,  but  titiit  he  hos 
It  ivcn  to  Iho  last  extrcmit} ,  and  could  do  nothing 
>Mt  jtny  and  sre  thein  all  starve,  whieli  he  could 
sot  bear  the  thonghfs  of.  but  shoulil  have  pis- 
tolled himself  if  any  such  tliinj  had  haji])cncd 
"wliile  he  was  there;  that  he  left  (nip)  liis  wife, 
»n  the  mon<?y  he  had  in  the  world  but  iV.  ,whieh 
~»«s  03  little  as  he  eould  take  wirh  hi.n  to  swk 
>*s  f'lrtune  in  the  world.  He  eiuild  not  doubt 
•"'  that  his  rrljtions,  soring  they  were  oil  rich, 
"■^lulil  luve  taken  the  poor  chihlren  off,  and  not 
*'  I  hem  come  to  the  parish  ;  ant!  that  his  wife 
'*vs  vnung  and  handsome,  and  he  thought  might 
"  y  agin,  perhaps,  to  her  advantage  ;  and  for 
[Very  reason  he  never  wrote  to  her,  or  let  her 
-  •  ho  was  alive,  that  she  might  in  a  reason- 
"c  teiin  of  years  marry,  and  perhaps  mend  her 
•^Utics;  that  he  resolved  never  to  clnim  her, 
?^"^Ause  he  should  rejoice  to  hear  that  she  had 
^*tlej  to  her  mind ;  and  that  he  vvinhed  there 
liecn  a  law  made  to  empower  a  woman  to 
If  her  husband  was  not  hcarl  (vf  in  so  long 
which  lime,  he  thought,  should  not  be 
**«  four  ycat  s,  which  was  long  enough  to  send 
j^'^  in  to  0  wife  or  family  from  anyjart  of  the 


Were  ihe  (old  mv  whole  story  to  the  <lnie  lljit  i\\t 
'***  took  off  one  of  mv  children,  »nd  wJiich  the  prr- 
-J"*^  vtiy  rauch  •ft«U'd  him ;  md  h<  ttn»>k  hi*  hwd. 
1.^?    »iia  iL'ms  Ihingj  vrry  b)««r  whtn  he  beard  of  the 
"^^1*7  ef  t'.j  own  t^litioni  to  m*. 


Amy  said  she  could  aay  nothing  to  that,  but 
this,  that  she  was  satisfied  her  mistress  would 
marr>'  nobody  unless  she  had  certain  intelligence 
that  he  hod  been  dead  from  somebody  thut  saw 
him  buried  ;  "  but,  alas,'*  says  Amy,  "  my  mls- 
trcas  was  reduced  to  such  dismal  circumttancct 
thut  nobody  would  be  so  foolish  to  think  of  her, 
unless  it  liud  been  somebody  to  go  a  begging 
with  her." 

Amy,  then,  seeing  him  so  perfectly  deluded, 
made  a  long  and  Inmentable  outcry  bow  she  had 
been  deluded  away  to  marry  a  poor  footman ; 
"for  he  is  no  worse  or  better,"  says  she,  *'  though 
he  calls  himself  a  lord's  gentleman,  oiid  here,"  saj** 
Amy,  "  lie  has  dr.igged  me  over  into  a  strange 
country  to  make  a  beggar  of  me ;"  and  then  sho 
falls  u  howling  again,  and  snivelling,  which  by  the 
way,  WHS  all  hypocrisy,  but  acted  it  so  to  the  life  as 
perfectly  deceived  him,  and  he  gave  credit  to 
every  word  of  it. 

"  Why,  Amy,"  says  he,  "  you  are  very  well 
dressed,  you  do  not  look  a»  if  you  were  in  dan- 
ger of  being  a  beggar." — "  Ay,  hang  'em,"  »ay» 
Amy,  "  they  love  tn  have  line  e!oth4»»  here,  if 
they  have  never  a  smock  under  them;  but  I  lovo 
to  have  money  in  cash,  rather  than  a  chest  full 
of  fine  rlothcs.  Besides,  sir,"  says  she,  "  most 
of  the  clothes  1  have  were  given  me  in  the  Itist 
place  I  had,  when  I  went  away  from  my  mis- 
Lress." 

I'pon  the  whole  of  the  discourse.  Amy  got  out 
of  him  what  condition  he  was  in,  and  how  he 
lived,  upon  her  promise  to  him  that  if  ever  she 
came  to  Knglnna,  and  Khould  see  her  old  mis- 
tn-sr<,  she  should  not  let  her  know  that  he  was 
alive.  "  AIos  t  sir,"  says  Arov,  "  I  may  never 
come  to  see  England  again  as  long  as  1  live,  imd 
it  would  be  ten  thousand  to  one  whether  I  shall 
see  my  old  mistress,  for  how  should  I  know  which 
xv.iy  to  look  for  her,  or  wliat  part  of  England  sho 
ni.iy  be  in,  not  I."  snv  s  she ;  "  I  don't  so  much 
iif  know  how  to  inquire  for  her ;  and  if  I  should," 
says  Amy,  "  ever  be  so  happy  as  to  sec  her,  I 
would  not  do  her  so  much  mischief  as  to  tell 
her  where  you  were,  sir,  unless  she  was  in  a 
condition  to  help  herself  and  you  too."  This 
further  deluded  him.  and  made  him  entirely  open 
in  his  converging  with  her.  A«  to  his  own  rjr- 
rumstanccs,  he  told  her,  she  saw  him  in  the 
highest  prefennent  he  had  arrived  to,  or  wos 
ever  like  to  arrive  at ;  for  having  no  friends  tw 
acquaintance  in  France,  and  which  was  worse, 
no  money,  he  never  expected  to  rise  ;  that  he 
could  have  been  made  a  lieutenant  to  a  troop  of 
liglit  horse  but  the  week  before,  by  the  favour  of 
an  officer  in  the  gau  d'armes,  who  wus  his 
friend  ;  but  that  he  must  liave  found  8,000  Hvrcs 
to  have  paid  for  it,  to  the  gentleman  wha  pos- 
sessed it,  and  had  leave  given  him  to  sell.  "  lUit 
where  could  I  get  P.CHKJ  li\res,"  says  he,  '•  that 
never  have  been  master  of  500  llvres  ready 
money  at  a  time,  since  I  came  into  France." 

"  O  dear "  sir,"  say*  Amy,  *'  1  aift  wry  sorry 
to  hear  you  say  so ;  I  fancy  if  you  once  got  tip 
to  some  preferment,  you  would  tliink  of  my 
old  mistre's  again,  and  do  something  for  h*r ; 
poor  lady,"  says  Amy,  **  the  wants  if,  to  be 
sure."  and  then  she  fallt  a  crying  again;  "it 
is  a  sad  thing,  indeed,"  says  she,  "  that  vou 
should  be  10  hard  put  to  it  for  money,  wWn 
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you  Tuul  got  a  friend  to  recocnmead  you,  &iid 
should  lose  It  for  *ant  of  money. " — "  Ay.  so  It 
was,  Aniv.  indeed,'  says  he  ;  "  but  what  can  a 
stranger  oo  that  has  neither  money  nor  friends?" 
Hero  Amy  puts  in  ognin  on  my  account ;  "  Well," 
sayi*  she,  "  my  poor  mistress  has  had  n  loss, 
though  she  knows  nothing  of  It ;  O  dear !  how 
happy  it  would  have  been  ;  to  bu  sure,  sir.  you 
would  have  helped  her  all  you  could." — "  Aye," 
*»iys  he,  "  Amy,  *o  I  would  with  all  my  heart ; 
iind  e\'en  as  f  am.  I  would  send  her  some  reHef, 
If  I  thought  she  wanted  it ;  only  letting  her 
know  I  was  alive  might  do  her  ;  "  ■  i'lice. 

In  ease  of  her  settling  or  marryii 

"  Alas,"  says  Amy,  "  Sfarry  ^  ■;  .  .  luarry 
her  In  the  poor  condition  she  is  in  ?"  And  so 
tticir  discourse  ended  for  that  time. 

All  this  was  mere  talk  on  both  sides,  and 
words  of  course ;  for  on  further  inquiry.  Amy 
found  that  he  had  no  such  oflfer  of  a  lieutenant's 
commission,  or  anything  like  it ;  and  that  lie 
rambled  in  his  discourse  from  one  tiling  to 
another :  but  of  that  in  its  place. 

You  may  be  sure  tiiat  ttiis  discourse,  as  Amy 
at  flrst  related  it,  was  rooming  to  the  last  degree 
upon  me ;  and  I  was  once  going  to  send  him  the 
8,000  livres  to  purchase  the  commission  he  hod 
spoken  of;  but  as  1  knew  his  character  belter 
tnnn  anybody,  I  was  willing  to  search  a  little 
further  mto  it;  and  so  I  set  Amy  to  inquire  of 
some  other  of  the  troop,  to  see  what  character 
he  had,  and  whether  there  was  anything  in  the 
story  or  a  lieutenant's  commission  or  no. 

But  Amy  soon  came  to  a  better  understanding 
of  him,  for  she  presently  learned  that  he  had  a 
most  scoundrel  character ;  that  there  was  no- 
thing of  weight  in  anything  he  said  ;  but  that  he 
was  m  short  a  mere  sharper,  one  that  would  stick 
at  nothing  to  get  money,  and  that  there  was  do 
depending  on  anything  be  said  ;  and  that  more  es- 
pecially nbout  the  lieutenant's  commission,  she 
understood  that  there  was  nothing  In  It,  but  thoy 
told  her  how  he  had  often  made  use  of  that  sham 
to  borrow  money,  and  move  gentlemen  to  pity 
taim  and  lend  him  money,  in  hopes  to  get  him  pre- 
ferment ;  that  ho  had  reported  that  be  had  n  wife 
and  five  childrcu  in  England,  whom  he  main- 
tained out  of  Ills  pay,  and  by  these  shifts  had  run 
Into  debt  in  several  places,  and  upon  several  com- 
plaints of  such  things,  he  had  been  threatened  to 
be  turned  out  of  the  peiu  d'armes,  and  that  in  that 
he  was  not  to  be  believed  in  anything  he  said,  or 
trusted  on  anv  account. 

t7poa  this  mformation  Amy  b^an  to  cool  in 
htT  further  meddling  with  him,  aod  told  me  it  was 
not  safe  for  mo  to  attempt  doing  him  any  good, 
uolefs  I  resolved  to  put  him  upon  suspicions  and 
inquiries  which  might  be  to  my  niln,  in  the  corv- 
dition  I  was  now. 

1  was  soon  confirmed  in  this  part  of  his  charnc 
ter,  for  the  next  time  that  Amy  came  to  talk  with 
him,  he  discovered  himself  more  effectually  ;  for 
while  she  had  put  him  In  hopes  of  procuring  one 
to  advance  the  money  for  the  lieutenant's  com- 
mission for  him  upon  easy  conditions,  he  by  de- 
grees dropped  the  discourse,  then  pretended  that 
it  was  too  late,  and  that  he  could  not  get  it,  and 
then  deseended  to  ask  poor  Amy  to  lend  him  jOO 
pistoles. 
Amy  pretended  poverty ;  thatbcr  circumstances 
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were  but  mean,  ood  that  sh"  '^^i 

a  sum  ;  and  this  she  did,  tn  - 

ho  descended  to  300,  then  \< 

then  to  a  pistole,  which  she  Icut  : 

intending  to  pjiy  it,  played  aw 

much  as  he  could  ;  and  thus  b.  : 

he  was  the  same  worthless  th  .i .-  i 

I  threw  offal)  thoughts  of  b 

been  a  man  of  any  sense,  rn 

honour,  [  had  it  in  my  thoui. 

land  again,  send  for  him   ov«:r.  and  I;av«1 

honestly  with  htm.      But  as  a  fool  is  the  | 

of  husbands  to  do  a  woman  good,  so  a  (boll 

worst  husband  a  woman  con  do  good  to.  Ij* 

willingly  have  done  him  good,    >"■<    hr 

qualified  to  receive  it  or  make  t' 

Had  I  sent  him  ten  thouMnr!   r 

fen  thousand  livTcs,  and  sen' 

dttion  that  he  should  imn 

himself  the  commission  he  lamru  ni   win 

the  money,  and  have  sent  some  of  It  t'* 

the  necessities  of  his  poor  miserable  wife  alj 

don,  and  to  prevent  his  children  to  be  kept  f 

parish,  it  was  evident  he  would   have 

out  a  private  trooper,  and  his  wife  and  el 

would  still  have  starved  at  London,  or  berfll 

of  mere  charity,  as,  for  aught  be  knew,  tbef  I 

were. 

.Seeing,  therefore,  no  remedy.  1  wus  «». 
withdraw  my  hand  from  him,  tli 
Urst  destroyer,  and  reserve  the 
intended  to  have  given  him  f 
sirable  opportunity.     All   i' 
was  to  keep  myself  out  of  un  sjgni,  "ni 
not  ver}'  dimcult  for  me  to  do,  coBSidertn&l 
station  he  lived. 

Amy  and  I  had  several  consult.. 
the  main  question,  namely,  how  .< 
to  chop  upon  htm  again  by  chaui-.v,  biiU 
surprised  mto  a  discovery,  which   would 
been  a  fatal  discovery  indeed, 
that  we  should  always  take   cAr> 
the  pavt  d'armt*  were  quartered.    .— . - 
effectuollv  avoid  them,  and  this  was  one  i  ., 
But  this  was  not  so  as  to  be  fuTly  to  my  \ 
faction  ;  no  ordinary  way  of  inqir^ 
gem  d'armes  were    quart<-r«d   «^; 
me  ;  but  I  found  out  a  fellow  who  w.ti  comptfl 
qoaliliod  for  the  work  of  a  spy  (for  Pnacni 
plenty  of  such  people).     This  mon  I  ■•" 
be  a  constant  and  particular  «ttii 
person  and  motions ;  and  he  wa.'- 
ployed  and  ordered  to  haunt  bim 
he  should  scarce  let  him  be  ever  ' 
He  performed  this  to  a  niontv,  ;;' 
give  me  a  perfect  journal  of  all  I:, 
day  to  day.  and.  whetli»r  i.ir  u, . 
business,  was  always  a' 
This  was  somewhat  •- 
merited  to  be  well  paid,  but  hi:  lii.j  iiu  bumnj 
exquisitely  punctual,  that  thia  imor  ronti 
went  out  of  the  house  ■  ■•' 
way  he  went,  the  comj 
abroad,  and  when  he  •( 
By  this  c«traordinn 
safe,  and  so  went  out  ii . 
OS  I  found  he  wns  or  w^i  nut  \. 
being  at  Paris,  at  VcrMtillcH,  or 
occasion  to  be  at.      T'-      " 
chargeable,  yet  as  I  f<i 


By  this  management   I  found  an  opporttinity 
to  fee  what  n  most  insignificant,  unthlnicing  life 
'the   poor  indolent  wretch,  who.  by  his  unaetivi; 
temper,  had  at  first  boen  my  ruin,  now  lived  j 
how  he  only  rose  in  the  inomiDg  to  go  to  bed  at 
night ;  that  saving  the  necessary  motion  of  the 
troops,  whirh  he  was  obliged,  to  attend,  he  waa 
a  mere  motionless  animal,  of  no  consequence  in 
the  world  ;  that  he  seemed  to  be  one  who.  thoug^h 
be  was  indeed  alive,  had  no  m>inncr  of  business 
life,  but  to  stay  to  be  called  out  of  it ;  he 
neither  kept  any  (company,  minded   any  sport, 
'  played  at  any  gurae,   or  indeed  did  anything  of 
moment ;  but  in  short  sauntered  about  like  one 
fthat  wa5  not  two  livres  value,  whether  dead  or 
l^ive;  that  when  he  was  gone,  would  leave  no 
remembrance  behind  him  that  ever  he  Wat  here ; 
I  that  if  ever  be  did  anything  in  the  world  to  he 
talked  of,  it  was  only  to  get  five  beggars  and 
t«tarve  his  wife.     The  journal  of  his  life,  which  I 
nad  constantly  sent  me  every  week,  was  the  least 
^tigniBcant  of  anything  of  hi  kind  that  was  ever 
[teen ;  as  it  had  really  nothing  of  earnest  in  it,  so  It 
would  make  no  jest  to  relate  it.     It  was  not  im- 
portant enough  so  much  us  to  make  the  reader 
merry  withal,  and  for  that  reason  I  omit  it, 
1      Yet  th's  nothing  doing  wretch  was  I  obliged  to 
I  vrateh  and  guard  against,  as  t Jie  only  thing  that 
wan  cnpub'e  of  doing  me  hurt  in  (he  world.   I  w.is 
to  shun  him  as  we  would  shun  a  spectre,  even 
.the  devi!.  if  he  was  actually  In  our  way  :  and  it 
[^o«t  me  after  the  rate  of  150  livres  a  month,  and 
Pcry  cheap  too,  to  have  this  creature  constantly 
[kept  in  view ;  that  is  to  say,  my  spy  undertook 
ln*^rr  to  let  Mm  be  out  of  his  sight  an  hour,  but 
if  he  could  give  an  account  of  him,  which 
the  eas;pr  to  be  done,  con&ideringr  his 
.:ving;   for  ho   was  sure  thnt,  for  whole 
I  weeks  together,  he  would  be  ten  hours  of  the  day 
'  half  asleep  on  a  bench  .it  a  tavern  door  whore 
[Tjc  quartered,  or  drunk  within  the  house.  Though 
this  wicked  life  he  led  sometimes  moved  me  to 
'  pity  him,  and  to  wonder  how  so  well-bred  ami 
'  gentlemanly  a  man  as  he  once  was  could  degene- 
rate into  so  useless  a  thing  ns  he  now  appeared, 
'yet  at  the  same  time  it  gave  me  most  contempt • 
'  tble  thoughts  of  him,  and  made  me  often  say  1 
was  a  warning  for  all  the  ladles  of  Europe  against 
mnrrying:  of  fools :    amanofsenue  falls  in  the 
world  and  pets  up  again,  and  a  woman  has  some 
chince  for  herself;  but  with  a  fool,  once  fallen 
and  ever  undone;  once  in  the  ditch  and  die  in 
'  the  ditch  ;  once  poor,  and  sure  to  starve. 

Kut  it  is  time  to  liave  done  with  him ;  once  I 
had  nothing  to  hope  for  but  to  sec  him  again  j 
now  my  only  felicity  was.  If  possihie.  rover  to 
««e  him,  and,  abfh'e  all,  to  keep  him  lr"m  seeing 
[me.  which,  as  above,  I  took  eBecfual  care  of. 
I  was  now  returned  to  Paris  fmy  little  son  of 
honour,  as  I  called  him,  was  left  at  my  last 
country  seat )  at  the  prince's  request ;  thither  he 
came  to  me  as  soon  as  I  arrivea,  and  told  mc  he 
came  to  give  me  joy  of  my  return,  and  to  make 
his  .M'l  -  V  •- '  r-nripnt  for  In  '  "  ^  him  a  son. 
I  t''  'd.  he  had  I  lo  give  mc 

ap''  -    i  so  ho  did  tiu  a--   hut  In 

wn»t  he  laid  then  he  onlyjcstr:  M" 


gnve  me  his  companv  alt  the  cvenmg,  supped 
with  me  about  midolght,  and  did  mc  the  honour. 
oa  I  then  called  it,  to  lodge  me  in  Ms  arms  all 
the  night,  telling  me,  in  jest,  that  the  best  thanks 
for  a  son  bom  was  giving  the  pledge  for  another. 

But  OS  I  hinted,  so  it  was;  the  next  morning 
be  laid  me  down  on  my  toilet  a  purse  with  three 
hundred  pi.stoles.  I  saw  him  lay  it  down,  and 
understood  what  he  meant,  but  I  took  no  notice 
of  it  till  I  came  to  it,  as  it  were,  casualty ;  then 
I  gave  a  great  cry  out,  and  fell  a  scolding  in  my 
way,  for  he  gave  me  all  possible  freedom  of 
speech  on  such  occisions.  I  told  him  he  was 
unkind,  that  he  would  never  give  me  an  oppor- 
tnntfy  to  ask  him  for  anything ;  that  lie  forced 
mc  to  blush  by  being  too  much  obliged,  and  the 
like ;  all  which  I  knew  was  very  agreeable  to 
him,  for  OS  he  was  boaotlfut  t>eyond  measure,  so 
he  wa.s  Infinitely  obliged  by  my  being  so  back- 
ward to  ask  any  favours;  and  I  was  even  with 
him,  for  I  never  asked  him  for  a  farthing  in  my 
life. 

Upon  this  rallying  him,  he  told  me  T  had  cither 
perfectly  studied  the  art  of  humour,  or  else,  what 
was  the  Kreatcst  difficulty  to  others  was  natural 
to  me,  adding,  that  nothing  could  be  more  oblig- 
ing to  a  man  of  honour  than  not  to  be  soliciting 
and  craving. 

I  told  him  nothing  could  be  craving  upon  bira ; 
that  he  left  no  room  for  it ;  that  I  hoped  he  did 
not  give  merely  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  being 
importunnd ;  and  that  he  might  depend  upon  ir> 
I  should  be  reduced  very  low  indeed  before  1 
offered  to  disturb  him  that  way. 

He  Mu'd  a  man  of  honour  ought  alwav  s  to  know 
what  he  ought  to  do  ;  and  as  he  did  nothing  but 
what  he  knew  w.is  reasonable,  he  gave  me  leave 
to  be  free  with  him,  if  I  wanted  anything;  thiit 
he  had  too  much  value  for  me  to  deny  me  any- 
thing!, if  I  asked,  but  thnt  it  was  infinitely  agree- 
able to  him  to  hear  me  suy  that  what  he  did  was 
to  my  satisfaction. 

Wc  striined  compliments  thus  a  great  whtle, 
and  as  he  had  me  in  his  arms  most  part  of  the 
time,  so  upon  all  my  expressions  of  his  bounty 
to  me  he  put  a  stop  to  me  with  his  kisses,  and 
would  admit  me  to  bo  on  no  further. 

1  should  in  this  place  mention,  that  this  prince 
was  not  a  subject  of  France,  though  at  that  time 
he  resided  at  Paris,  and  was  much  at  court,  where 
r  suppose  he  had  or  expected  some  considerable 
employment.  But  I  mention  it  on  this  account; 
thnt  a  few  days  after  this,  he  came  to  me  and 
told  me  he  was  come  to  bring  nie  not  the  most 
welcome  news  th-it  ever  I  had  heard  from  him  in 
his  life.  I  looked  at  him  a  liltte  surprised,  but 
he  returned,  "  Do  not  be  uneasy  ;  it  is  Oji  un- 
pleasant to  me  as  to  you,  but  I  come  to  consult 
with  you  about  it,  and  see  if  it  cannot  be  made  a 
little  e'jsyto  us  both." 

I  seemed  still  more  concerned  and  sm prised; 
at  lost  he  Miid  it  was  that  he  believed  he  should 
be  obliged  to  go  Into  Italy,  which,  though  other- 
wise it  was  very  agreeabl*  to  him,  yelhis parting 
with  mc  made  it  n  very  dull  thing  but  to  tnink  of. 

I  sat  mute,  aa  one  thunderstruck,  for  a  good 
\*hlle ;  and  it  prcsetitly  occurred  to  n»e,  that  1 
was  goln^  to  lose  him,  which,  indeed,  \  could  but 
ill  hciiT  fh.'  ttioughts  of;  and  ft*  he  told  me  1 
ttni;  What  is  the  matter?"  aaid  he, 
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Iiutilr.  "I  have  surpriard  you  Indccdi"  and 
stepping  lu  the  sideboard,  fills  a  dr.-im  of  cordial 
wat*T.  which  wai  of  his  ovrn  bringiii;?,  nmi  comes 
to  roe.  '*  Bo  not  surprised,"  said  li?,  "  I'll  go 
nowhere  without  you,"  adding  several  other 
things  so  kind  as  nothing  could  exceed  it. 

I  might  indeed  turn  pale,  for  I  was  very  much 
surprised  at  first,  believing  tlint  this  was,  ai  it 
often  hnpi>eii«  in  such  cases,  only  a  project  to 
drop  me,  and  break  off  an  aniour  whii'h  he  had 
novv  curried  on  so  long  ;  and  a  thousand  thoughts 
whirled  about  my  head  in  the  few  moments  while 
I  was  kept  in  suspense,  for  they  were  but  a  few. 
I  >^y  I  was  indeed  surprised,  and  might,  perhapv, 
look  prtle ;  but  I  was  not  in  any  danger  of  faint- 
ing, that  I  knew  of. 

However,  it  not  a  little  pleased  me  to  sec  hiin 
bo  concerned  and  aaxiuus  about  me ;  but  I  stop- 
ped a  little  when  he  put  the  cordial  to  my  moutii, 
aad  taking  the  glass  in  my  hand,  I  itaid,  "  My 
lord,  your  wnrii<i  are  infinili^ly  more  of  a  cordial 
to  mo  than  this  citron  ;  for  ns  nothing  can  be  a 
greater  atllii'tion  than  to  lose  you,  so  nothing  can 
be  a  KrcfttiT  sUi'f iction  than  the  wsurance  that 
I  shiul  not  have  that  misfortune." 

lie  made  mc  bit  down,  and  sat  down  by  mc, 
end  after  ming  a  thousand  kind  thing^i  to  me, 
he  turns  upon  mc  with  a  tmile;  "  Why,  will  you 
venture  lounelf  to  Italy  with  mo?"  says  he.  1 
stopped  awhile,  and  thi-n  oRswered  that  I  won* 
dered  he  would  ask  mc  th,it  question,  for  I  would 
go  auykvhere  In  the  world,  or  all  over  the  world, 
wherever  he  should  desire  me,  and  give  me  the 
felicity  of  his  company. 

Tliin  he  entered  into  a  long  account  of  the 
occasiuu  of  his  journey,  ami  how  the  king  liiid 
engaged  him  tu  go.  and  some  other  circumstoiices 
which  are  not  proper  to  enter  into  here  ;  it  b<.-ing 
by  no  meaut  proper  to  say  anything  that  might 
lead  the  reader  into  the  least  guess  at  (he  person. 

But  to  cut  short  this  part  of  the  story, and  the 
history  of  our  journey  and  stay  abroad,  which 
would  alutost  nil  up  n  volume  of  itself,  I  say,  we 
ipcnt  all  thnt  evening  in  cheerful  coD.«ultution» 
nboul  the  u>anner  of  our  travelling,  the  equipage 
na>l  liiTure  he  should  go  in,  and  in  what  manner 
J  should  go.  Several  ways  were  proposed,  but 
none  .seemed  fca.sible,  till  at  lufst  I  told  him  I 
thought  it  would  be  so  troublesome,  so  expensive, 
&nd  6o  public,  that  it  would  be  many  vvi\y^  incon- 
venient to  him;  and  though  it  was  a  kind  of 
death  to  me  to  lose  him,  yet  rather  than  very 
much  perplex  his  afloirs,  I  would  submit  to  any- 
thing. 

At  the  next  viiit  I  filled  his  head  with  the 
same  difiit  ulties.  and  then  at  last  came  over  hiru 
with  B  proposal  thut  1  would  stay  in  Pari.s  or 
where  else  he  should  direct ;  and  when  I  heard 
of  his  liofe  nrriVBl  would  come  away  by  myself 
and  place  myself  as  near  him  ns  I  could. 

This  gave  him  no  satisfaction  at  all ;  nor 
would  he  hear  any  more  of  it ;  but  if  1  dur^t  vco- 
turc  myself,  as  ho  called  it,  such  a  journey,  he 
would  not  lose  the  satisfaction  of  my  company  ; 
and,  us  for  the  esipense,  thnt  was  not  to  bo 
named,  neither,  indeed,  was  there  room  1o  name 
It,  for  I  found  that  he  travelled  at  the  king's  ex- 
pen*e,  a*  well  for  himself  us  for  all  his  equipagv, 
being  on  some  secret  service  of  the  last  import- 
ance. 


Uut  after  several  debutes  bctw*een  ouradves  k» 
came  to  this  resolution,  n  r    I-     "    ■    '      -    " 
travel  inco.;niti>.   and  so  !^ 
notice,  either  nf  himself  or 
and  that  then  he  should  not  only  carry 
him,  but  iiave  u  perfect  Iclkure  of  enjo]^ 
agreeable  company  tas  he  wus  plcuiscd  to 
oil  the  way. 

This  wft'  ■■■■  -'i-'r-  t'-  «    .....1,!."    -  ti 
more  so ;  ' 

work  to  pf .  ^  . 

his  directions,  wi  did  i  tiw  ;  but  iiuw  i  liaU  s  ux 
rible  diHiculty  upon  me,  and   which   way  to  pt 
over  it  I  knew  not :  and  lli'^ 
ncr  to  take  care  of  what    f 
me.     I  was  rich,  as  I  ha\<    .-.,,.,  ,., 
what  to  do  with  it  I  knew  not,  or  who  toli 
trust  I  knew  not.     I  had  noboil)  but  -Xmj 
world,  uud  to  travel  without  Amy  wjs  very  ob^ 
comfortable;  or  to  leave   all    I   h.iH  in  th'^  world 
with  her,  ond,  if  shi' 
once,  was  still    n  fri, 

might  die,  and  wbo«€  l.,i.,..-  :.,^  ; ^.  ,.,.^. 

into  I  knew  not.     This  gave  me  great 
ness,  and  1  knew  not  what  to  do  ;  for  1  coi 
mention  it  to  the  prince,  lest  be  should  uee  tW 
I  wo*  richer  than  he  thought  1  wu* 

But  the  prince  made  oil  this  i  r 
in  concerting  measures  for  our  jou 
the  thing  himself,  and  asked   u».    u,v..... 
evening  who  1  would  trust  with  all  tny  wealtli  ia 
my  absence. 

"  My  wealth,  my  lord,"  said  I,  "  exce|>t  wbol  I 
owe  to  your  goodness,  is  but  small  ;  bnt  vi>t.thil 
little,  i  confesa,  causei  some  thou-.;"  ' .'.  .  h». 
cause  I  have  no  niM.(i)iintance  in  i  '  'ur 

trust  with  it,  nor  anybody  but  i...    H.Mi>.>ii  ta 
leave  in  the  house  -,  and  how  to  do  witlntut  her  \ 
upon  the  road  I  do  not  well  know," 

"  As  to  the  road,  be  not  ooneemed,"  sayi  the 
prince,  "  I'll  provide  you  servants  to  yvur  Bdiii; 
and  OS  to  your  woman,  if  you  can  trust  bn',1(«t« 
her  here,  and  I'll  put  you  in  a  way  how  tosMov 
thing!  ns  well  as  if  you  were  at  ho-"-  '  i"-*eJ 
nnd  told  him  I  could  not  be  put  ii  .'k 

titim  his  own,  and  that,  therefore,  -  '  ^  , 

all  my  measures  by  his  directJooSi  so  hc  uIU4 
no  more  of  it  thut  night, 

The  next  day  he  «ent  me  in  a  t'' 
so  large  that  it  was  as  much  as   ■ 
conid  gel  up  the  steps  into  >)<■ 
this   I  put.  indeed,  all  my  > 
Safety  he  ordered  a  good  hoiii    : 
wife  to  be  in  the  house  with  her.  to  kt*^ 
company,  and  a  moid-servant  and  boy ;  fo 
there  was  a  good  family,  and  Am}  was 
the  mistre^ss  of  the  house. 

Things  being  thus  seeure^l.  v"  ^"t  nutiiM^ 
nito.  as  he  called  it ;  but  wc  tcliitffi 

six  horses,  two  chaises,  and  n'   -  -  ratMit' 

^'unls  on  horseback,  all  very  well  luu)^. 

Never  was  woman  better  nwd  in  tbii  ^^ 
that  went  upon  no  other  a<  ;  fdii   ' 

had  three  women -servant*   •  mr.  •** 

whereof  was  an  old  Madam  •         -,.,  ...oryiaS!  j 
undentood  her  buunew,  and  managed  nfrjoil ' 
as  if  she  hod  been  major  domo;  to  i\m~ 
trouble.    They  bad  one  coach  to  ihcoMditt. 
the  prince  and  I  in  the  other .  onljr  ibd 
times,  v'here  he  knew  it  nceeaary,  1  "Ol 
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fir  roach,  and  one  i«rticular  gentlemnn  of  the 
tiouc  rode  with  him. 

I  My  no  more  of  the  journey  tbiin  that 
came  to  thote  frifhtful  mountains,  the 
Ips,  there  wd»  no  travelling  in  our  coochca,  so 
ordered  n  horse-litter,   but  carried  by  males, 
provided  for   me.   and   himself  went   on 
to   Lyonik.     The  eooche*  wpnt  some 
way  bnck.     Then  we  hod  coaches  hired  at 
irin.  which  met  us  at  Suza  :  »o  that  wc  were 
i-"mnimhttHl  Dfiriiin.  and  went  by  easy  journeys 
••>  Rome,  where  his  bufiinew,  whatever 
I  htm  to  stay  some  time,  and  from 
\  i-nire. 
lie  waj  as  Kood  as  his  word,  indeed  ;  for  I  had 
pleasure  of  liis  company,  aiul,  in  a,  word,  en- 
ed  his  convertaiion  almost  all  the  way.     He 
.  delight  in  showing  me  cvervthing'  that  was 
licen.  .ind  pnrtieularly  in  te\lin|f  me  some- 
\vt  Ihe  history  of  everyihin-^  he  showed  me. 
}iBt  vnhinble  pains  were  here  thrown  away 
one  whom  he  was  sure,  ul  last,  to  abandon 
regret !     How  below  himself  did  a  man  of 
ility  and  of  a  thousand  neeompH^hments  be- 
in  iill  tliis  !     'Ti«  one  of  my  reasons  for  en- 
init  into  thin  part,  which  would  otherwise  not  be 
Ih  relating     Had  I  been  a  daughter  or  a  wife, 
irhom  it  might  be  said  that  he  had  a  just  con- 
lo  their  instruction  or  improvement,  it  had 
an  admirable  step ;  but  ail  ttiis  to  a  whore 
one  whom  ho  carried  with  him  upon  no  nc- 
int  that   could  be  rationally   agreeable,   and 
(le  but  to  irratify  the  meanest  of  human  frailties 
i  was  the  wonder  of  it.      But  such  is  the 
rw  nf  a  vicious  inclination.     Whoring  was,  in 
>rd.  his  darling  crime,  the  worst  excursion  he 
r,  for  he  was  otherwise  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pcrsons  in  the  world.     No  passions,  no 
Diu  execrations,  no  ostentatious  pride ;   the 
liamtite,   courteous,  aflable   person  in  the 
Not  an  oath,  not  an  indecent  word,  or 
blemish  in  bchanour,  wa:*  to  be  seen  in 
conversation,  except  as  before  excepted; 
it  has  given  me  occasion  for  many  dark  ro- 
tion*  since  to  look   back  and  think   that    I 
be  the  snare  of  such  a  person's  life ;  that 
[should   intluence  him  to  so  mupli  wickedness, 
lid  tUut  [  should  be  the  instrument  In  the  band 
'lie  devd  to  do  him  so  much  prejudice. 
^Vf  were  near  two  years  upon  this  frrand  tour, 
may  be  called,  durini?  most  of  which   I  re- 
At  Rome  or  at  Venice,  having  only  been 
>:«  Florence  and  once  at  Naples.     I  made 
'  very  diverting  and   useful  ubaervatinn!)  in 
these  place ji,  and  pArticntarly  of  the  conduct 
I  the  ladies  ;  for  I  had  opportunity  to  converse 
*ery  much  amon^  them,  by  the  help  of  the  old 
**it<h  that  travelled  with  us ;  she  had  been  at 
^4f>le»  and  at  Venice,  and  had  lived  in  the  former 
»<;v.T.il  years,  where,  as   I  found,  she  had  lived 
'""  ■■  '     '    life,  as  indeed  the  women  of  Naples 
■ ;   and,  in  short,    I   found    she    was 
'  ,      ;Ued  with  all  the  intriguing  arts  of 

t'wt  part  oi  the  world. 

Hen»  my  lord  bought  mc  a  little  female  Turiiish 

"-  r-ing  taken  at  sea  by  a  Maltese  man 

lirought  in  there,  and  of  her  I  Icamt 

'  '  language,  their  way  of  dressing  and 

'  some  Turkish,  or  rather  Moorish, 

*  lich  t  mode  use  to  my  advantage,  on 


an  extraordinary  oceosioa,  some  years  after,  a.t 
you  shall  hear  in  its  place.  I  need  nut  »ay  I 
learnt  Italian  too,  for  I  got  pretty  well  mistress 
of  that  before  1  had  been  there  n  year ;  and  as  I 
had  leisure  enough,  tuid  loved  the  language,  I 
read  all  the  Italian  books  1  could  come  at. 

I  began  to  be  so  in  love  with  Italy,  especially 
with  Naples  and  Venioe,  that  I  could  have  been 
very  well  satlsftcd  to  have  sent  for  Amy  and  have 
token  up  my  residence  there  for  life- 

As  to  Rome,  I  did  not  like  it  all.  The  ewarms 
of  ecclesiastics  of  all  kinds  on  one  side,  and  the 
scoundrel  rabbles  of  the  common  people  on  the 
other,  moke  Rome  the  most  unpleasant  place  in  the 
world  to  live  in  ;  the  innumerable  number  of 
valets,  iacquic«,  and  other  ser\'aots  is  such,  th.t 
they  used  to  say  that  there  are  very  few  of  the 
cominion  people  in  Rome  but  what  have  been 
footmen,  or  port4.'r8,  or  grooms  to  cardinals  or 
foreign  ambassadors.  In  a  word,  they  have  an  air 
of  sharping  and  cozening,  quarrelling,  and  scold- 
ing upon  their  general  bunav-iour ;  and  when  I 
was  there,  the  foolmen  made  such  a  broil  between 
two  great  families  In  Rome,  about  which  of  their 
coaobes  (the  ladies  being  in  their  coaches  on 
either  side)  should  give  way  to  the  other,  Ihnt 
there  was  about  thirty  people  wounded  on  both 
sides,  five  or  six  killed  outright,  and  both  ilie 
ladies  frightened  almost  to  death. 

But  I  have  no  mind  to  write  the  Ustory  of  my 
travels  on  this  side  of  the  world,  at  least  not  now — 
it  would  be  too  full  of  variety. 

I  muKt  not,  however,  omit  that  the  prince  con- 
tinued in  u)l  this  journey  the  most  kind,  obli-jang 
person  to  lae  in  the  world,  and  so  constant,  that 
though  we  were  in  a  country  where  it  is  hcU 
known  all  manner  of  liberties  are  taken,  I  am  yet 
well  assured  he  neither  took  the  liberty  he  knew 
be  might  have,  nor  so  much  as  desired  it. 

I  have  oAen  thought  of  thi»  noble  person  on 
that  account ;  hod  ho  bevn  but  half  so  true,  so 
liiithful»  and  constant  to  the  best  lady  in  the  world, 
I  mean  his  princess,  how  glorious  a  virtue  had  it 
been  in  him!  and  how  free  had  he  been  from 
those  just  reflections  which  touched  him  in  her 
behalf  when  it  was  too  late  ! 

We  had  some  very  agreeable  conversations 
upon  this  subject,  and  once  he  told  mc,  with  a 
kind  of  more  than  ordinary  concern  upon  his 
thoughts,  that  Im  was  greatly  beholden  to  mc  for 
taking  this  haiordoai  and  diflicult  journey,  for 
that  I  had  kept  him  hooeat.  I  looked  up  in  his 
face,  and  coloured  as  red  u  fire  :  "  Well,  well," 
says  he,  "  do  not  lei  that  surprise  you ;  I  do  say 
you  have  kept  me  honest." — "  My  lord,"  said  I, 
"  it  is  not  for  me  to  explain  your  words,  but  I  wish 
I  couid  turn  them  my  own  way  ;  I  hope,"  said  I, 
"  and  believe  we  are  both  as  honest  as  wc  can 
be  in  our  circumstances."— "  Ay,  ay,"  said  be, 
"  and  bonester  than  I  doubt  I  should  have  been 
if  you  had  not  been  with  me.  I  cannot  say  but 
if  you  bod  not  been  here  I  should  have  wandered 
among  tho  goy  world  here,  in  Naples,  and  in 
Venice  too,  for  it  is  not  such  a  crime  here  as  it  Is 
in  other  places ;  but  1  protest,"  says  he,  "  I  have 
not  touched  a  woman  in  Italy  but  yourself,  and 
more  than  that,  1  have  not  so  murJj  as  had  any 
desire  to  it,  so  that,  I  say,  you  have  kept  me 
honest. " 

1  was  silent,  and  was  glad  that  ho  in(emi[iteii 
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Vcoice  bat  was  not  so  happy  u  before.  I  brought 
him  another  ton,  and  a  very  fine  boy  ft  was,  but 
it  lived  not  above  two  months ;  nor,  after  the 
first  touches  of  affection  (which  are  luual,  I  be- 
lieve, to  all  mothers)  were  over,  was  I  sorry  the 
chLId  did  not  live,  the  necessary  difBculties  attend- 
ing it  in  our  travcUing  bein^  considered. 

After  these  aeverw  pcrambulntions,  my  lord 
told  me  his  busineu  began  to  close,  and  we  would 
think  of  returning  to  Fmncc,  which  I  was  very 
glad  of,  but  principally  on  account  of  my  treasure 
I  had  there,  which,  as  yvu  have  heard,  was  very 
considemblc.  It  is  true,  I  had  letters  very  fre. 
quently  from  my  maid  Amy,  with  accounts  thnt 
everything  was  very  safe,  and  that  was  very  much 
to  my  satisfaction.  However,  aa  the  prince's 
negotiations  were  at  an  end,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
return,  I  was  very  glad  to  go,  so  we  returned 
from  Venice  to  Turin,  and  in  tho  way  I  saw  the 
famous  dty  of  Milan.  From  Turin  we  went  over 
the  mountains  again,  as  before,  and  our  coaches 
met  us  at  Pont  a  Voisin,  between  Chaniberry  ana 
Lyons  ;  and  so,  by  easy  joumica,  we  arrived  safe 
at  Paris,  having  been  absent  about  two  years, 
ivanting  about  eleven  days  as  before. 

1  found  the  littte  family  we  left  just  as  we  left 
them,  and  Amy  cried  for  joy  when  she  saw  me, 
and  I  almost  did  the  same. 

The  prince  took  his  leave  of  me  the  night  be- 
fore, for,  as  he  told  me,  he  knew  he  should  be 
met  upon  the  road  by  acveral  persons  of  quality, 
and  perhaps  by  the  princess  herself,  so  we  lay  at 
two  different  inns  that  night,  lest  some  should 
come  quite  to  the  place,  as  indeed  it  hafipeneit. 

After  this  I  saw  him  not  for  above  twenty  days, 
being  taken  up  in  his  fondly,  and  also  «ith  busi- 
ness ;  but  he  sent  me  his  gentleman  to  tell  me 
the  reason  of  it,  and  bid  not  be  uneasy,  and  that 
satialied  me  eATectually. 

In  all  this  affluence  of  my  good  fortune,  I  did 
not  forget  that  [  had  been  rich  and  poor  once 
already,  alternately,  and  that  I  ought  to  know 
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for  privacy  than  porsic 

for  a  more  roa;:niticent 

iif  It  had  been  proper. 

J  shall  cut  snort  the  history  oi 

wtckedneas   with    telling    you  1 

third  son,  within  little  more  iha 

aAer  our  return  from    Italy] 

tittle  more  openly,  and  wt 

which   he  gave  lue  abrojc 

omit,  namely,  the  Counieaa  < 

coaches  and  servouts,   aui 

hud  given  me  the  appearaao8~4 

more  than  usually  happena  in  i 

held    ei^ht  years  from   tiio   bq 

which  time,  as  I  had  been  very  fe 

1  must  say  as  above,  that  whmrem 

two  or  three  women,  wbom  be  ki 

hod   not  in  all  that  time  nedd 

them,  but  that  I  had  a '    "' 

that  he  dropped  ihetn 

saved  much   by  it.   Car< 

mistress  to  him,  but  it  was  all  oi 

ticular  afTeotion  to  me,  aot  ta  n] 

for,  OS  J  said,  he  never  fcavc  mo  i 

anything,   but   forcini^    his  Alwuii 

fartbi-r  than  I  eipected, 

not  huN  e  the  ossurancr  ( 

of  desiring  more.     Nori 

own  guess,  1  mean  about  ti 

and  1)18  quitting  all  other 

harridan,  as  I  may  call  h«r, 

Kuidc  of  our  travelltnK.   and 

old  creature,   Inid  me   a  Uaod 

(^ullautr)-,  as  she  eallrd  it,  an 

less  than  three  mistresses  at  j 

found,  all  of  her  procuriB§«  I 

dropped  them  all.   and  that  \ 

to  both  her  and  tiiem ;  that 

had  fallen   into  some  new 

never  hear  who,  or  where,  tij 

go  this  journey ;    and  then 

mcnted  mo  upgn  bis 
—  ^—  ti--j 


aUo  several  etDploymcnlfs  both  out  of  France 
wetl  &■  in  it ;  for,  a*  above,  I  say  be  woa  not 
«  ftubjcct  of  France,  though  he  lived  in  that  court. 
U«  had  a  princess,  a  irife,  with  whom  he  hud 
lived  several  years,  aai  a  woman  («o  tiie  voice 
of  fame  reported  )  tbc  most  valuable  of  her  sex. 
flf  birth  equal  to  him,  if  not  superior,  and  of  for- 
tune proportionable ;   but  in  beauty,  wit,   and  a 

'■■  ' ■   -'iiod   qualities,   superior,    not  only  to 

n,  but  oven  to  all  her  sex;  and  ag  to 
i-  ,  the  L-boructcr  which  waa  most  justly 

h'.r  <ju«-,   was  that  of;   not  only  the  best  of  prin- 
tn  istrs,  but  even  th<?  bpst  of  women. 

They  lived  in  the  utmost  harmony  (as  with 
such  a  princess  it  was  impossible  to  be  otherwise) 
btit  yet  the  princess  was  not  insensible  that  hor 
lord  lm<i  hii  fijililes,  that  he  did  make  some  ex- 
ciirsions,  and  p.irticular!y  that  he  had  one  fa- 
vourite mi&tress,  who  fomctimes  engrossed  him 
nore  than  she  (thu  priaccst)  could  wish,  or  Ibo 
easily  satisfied  with.  However,  she  was  so  good, 
$0  generous,  so  truly  kind  a  wife,  that  she  never 
gnvD  bhn  any  uneasiness  on  tiiif  account,  except 
to  moch  OS  must  arise  from  his  sense  of  her  boar- 
tliif  the  affront  of  it  witli  surh  patii'uce.  iind  such 
a  profound  rospirt  for  him  u»  was  in  itself  enough 
to  have  refonned  him.  and  did  sometimes  shock 
hi*  gvnerous  miml,  so  ns  to  keep  him  at  home, 
M  1  may  cull  it,  a  Kreat  while  to^rcther ;  and  it 
W  not  long  Iwfore  I  not  only  perceived  it  by 
i>l««b«eace,  but  roully  got  a.  knowledge  of  the 
of  it,  and  onrc  or  twice  he  evea  acknow* 
:cd  it  to  me. 

t  was  .1  point  that  luy  not  in  iu«  to  manage. 

iina«le  u  kind  of  motion,  once  or  twic«.  to  him. 

Icttvc  mi",  and  keep  himsiif  toher,  as  he  ought 

the  laws  Hnd  rites  of  mntrimony  to  do,  and 

argued  thr  generouty  of  the  princess  too,  to  per- 

Hiado   him;    but    I   wns   a  hypocrite,    for  hod  I 

prmiiiU-d  with  him  really  to  bo  honest,  I  had  lost 

biro,  which  I  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of; 

d  he  might  easily  see  1  was  not   in  earnest. 

ne  lime  in  particular,  when  1  took  upon  me  to 

"  at  this  rate.  I  found  when  I  argued  so  much 

virtue  and  honour,   the  birth,  and  above 

generous  usage  he   found   in  the  person 

the  princcis  with  respect  to  his  private  amours, 

'  how  it  should  prevail  upon  bim,  &c..  I  found 

to  affect  him,  and  he  returned,  "And  do 

*d,"  says  he,   "persuade  mo  to  leove 

Would  you  have  me  think  you  sincere  ?" 

lookrd  up  in  his  fa<-.c,    smiling.     "Not  for  any 

her  favourite,  my  lord."   said  I;   "that  would 

*«k  my  heart ;    but  for  modam  tho  princess  ! " 

M  I,   and  then  I  could  say  no  more,    tears  fnl- 

"'  ed,  (»nd  1  sat  silent  awhile.     "  Well,"  said  he, 

ever  I  do  leave  vou,  it  shall  be  on  the  virtu- 

•  sri'Miiit.  It  thnli  be  for  the  princess  ;   I  nssure 

*J  it    -hiill   be  for  no  other  woman." — "  That's 

oogh,  my  lord,"  said  F, "  there  1  ought  to  submit ; 

^*J  while  I  nm  assured   it  shall   be  for  no  other 

■Irns.  I  promise  your  highness  I  will  not  re- 

>•>•   or  that,  if  1  do.  it  thall  be  a  silent  grief; 

*hall  not  interrupt  your  fcUcity." 

All  this  while  I  said  I  knew  not  what,  and  said 

'«l  I  was  no  more  able  to  do  than  ho  was  able 

^^  leave  me,   which,  ot   thol  time,  he  owned  he 

^*ti'd  not  do,  no,  not  for  the  princes*  herself. 

I'ut  another  turn  of  affairs  determined  this 
•••uter,  for  the  princess  was  t«|ten  very  ill,  ond 


in  the  opinion  of  all  her  physicians,  very  danger, 
ously  so.      In  her  sickness  she  desired  to  speak 
with  her  lord,  and  to  take  her  leave  of  him.     .At 
this  grievous  parting,  she  wtid  to  many  passionate 
bind  things  to  him,   lamented   that   she  had  left 
him  uo  children  (she  hod  three,  but  they  wore 
dead),  hinted  to  him  that  it  was  one  of  tho  chief 
things  which  gave  her  satisfaction  in  death,  as  to 
this  world,    that   she   should  leave  him  room  to 
have  heirs  to  bis  family,    by  some  princess  thut 
should  supply  her  place ;  with  all  humility,   but 
with  a  christian  earnestness,  recommended  it  to 
him  to  do  Justice  to  such  princess,  whtwver  it 
should  be,  from  whom,  to  be  sure,  he  would  ex- 
pect justice  ( that  b  to  say,  to  keep  to  her  sinuty, 
according  to  the  solemnest  part  of  the  marriage 
covenant ;  humbly  asked  his   highness's  panlori. 
if  she  had  any  way  offended  him  ;  and  appealing 
to  heaven,  before  whose  tribunal  she  was  to  ap- 
pear, that  she  had  never  violated  her  honour  or 
her  duty  to  him  ;  and  praying  to  Jesus  und  the 
Hlessed  Virgin  for  hh  highness  ;  and  thus,  with 
the  most  moving  and  most  passionate  expressions 
of  her  affection  to  him,  took  her  last  lett\e  of 
him,  and  died  the  next  day. 

This  discourse,  from  a  princess  so  vuluablo  in 
herself  and  so  dear  to  him.  and  the  loss  of  her 
following  so  immediately  after,  made  such  deep 
impressions  on  him  that  he  looked  back  with  de- 
testation upon  the  former  part  of  hi*  life,  grew 
mclaDcholy  and  reserved,  ch;in;,'od  his  society 
and  much  of  the  gcnvrA  conduct  of  his  life,  re- 
solved on  n  life  regulated  most  strictly  by  the 
rules  of  virtue  end  piety,  and,  in  a  word,  was 
quite  another  man. 

Ilic  first  part  o(  his  reformation  was  a  storm 
upon  me;  for,  about  ten  days  after  the  princess's 
funeral,  he  sent  a  message  to  me  by  his  gentle, 
mail,  intimating,  though  in  vcrv  civil  terms,  and 
with  a  short  pTcttmble  or  introduttion,  thai  he 
desired  !  would  not  take  it  ill  that  he  was  obliged 
to  let  roe  know  that  he  could  see  me  no  more. 
His  genileninn  fold  me  a  long  story  of  the  neiv 
regulation  of  life  hi*  lord  hod  token  up.  and  that 
he  hoii  been  so  afllicK  d  for  the  loss  of  hi*  prin- 
cess, that  he  thought  it  would  cither  shorten  his 
life,  or  he  would  retire  into  some*  religious  house, 
to  end  his  doys  in  solitude. 

I  need  not  direct  anybody  to  suppose  how  1 
received  this  news.  I  was,  indeed,  ^ueedingly 
surprised  nt  it,  and  had  much  ado  tolfpport  ray- 
self  when  the  first  purl  of  it  was  delivered,  though 
the  pentlemnn  delivered  his  errand  with  grcot 
respect,  and  with  all  the  regard  to  me  that  he 
was  able,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  ceremony ; 
aiso  telling  me  how  much  ho  was  concerned  to 
bring  me  sueh  a  message. 

But  when  I  heard  the  particulars  of  the  story 
at  Urge,  and  especially  thnl  of  the  lady's  dls- 
course  to  the  prince,  a  little  before  her  death,  I 
was  fully  satisfied  ;  I  knew  very  well  ho  had  dono 
nothing  but  what  any  man  must  do  that  had  a 
true  sense  upon  him  of  the  justice  of  the  prin- 
cess's discourse  to  him.  nnd  of  ihe  neccpsily  there 
was  of  his  altering  his  course  of  life,  if  he  intended 
to  be  either  a  Christian  or  an  hone*l  man.  l  say, 
when  1  hearil  this,  1  wns  {wrffictly  easy  ;  I  con- 
fess it  was  a  circumstance  that  might  bo  rea- 
sonably expected  should  hove  wrought  something 
upon  me ;  I  that  had  so  much  to  reflect  upon 


tnoro  than  the  princo;  that  had  now  tio  more 
temptations  of  poverty,  or  of  the  powerful  moi  ivi' 
which  Amy  used  with  mc,  namely,  comply  and 
live,  deny  and  starve.  I  say,  1  that  had  no 
poverty  lo  introduce  vice,  but  wa-t  grown,  not 
only  well  supplied,  but  rich,  and  not  only  ricb, 
but  was  very  rich ;  in  a  word,  riclicr  than  I  kn«?w 
how  to  thinit  of,  for  the  truth  of  it  was,  thaf 
thinkini;  of  it  sometimes  almost  distracted  nit;, 
for  want  of  knowing  how  to  dbpose  of  it,  and  fnr 
fear  of  losing  it  nil  again  by  »omc  cheat  or  trick, 
nut  knowing  anybody  that  I  could  comoiit  the 
trust  of  it  to. 

Besides  I  should  add,  at  the  cIom?  of  tlib  afiiur, 
that  the  prince  did  not,  as  I  may  suy,  turn  tnc  ofl' 
rudely,  and  with  dis^^ust,  but  with  oil  the  de- 
cency and  goodness  peculiar  to  him&elf,  and  that 
could  consist  with  a  man  reformed  and  struck 
witii  the  fcn$e  of  his  having  abused  so  good  a 
lady  as  the  late  princess  had  been ;  nor  did  he 
send  mo  away  empty,  but  did  everything  like 
himself;  and  in  particular,  ordered  Ids  gentleman 
to  pay  the  rent  of  the  house  and  nil  the  fxpcnse 
of  his  tu'o  sons;  and  to  tell  me  how  they  were 
laken  car<?  of,  and  where ;  nnd  also  that  1  might 
Dt  all  times  inspect  the  usage  they  had,  and  if  I 
disliked  anything,  it  should  be  rectified  ;  and 
having  thus  finished  everything,  he  retired  into 
Lornkine,  or  somewhere  that  way,  where  he  had 
an  estate,  and  I  never  heard  of  huii  more,  I  mean 
not  as  n  mistress. 

Now  I  was  at  liberty  to  go  to  any  part  of  the 
world,  and  take  care  of  my  money  myself.  The 
first  thing  that  I  resolved  to  downs  to  go  directly 
lo  Hnglund,  for  there,  I  thought,  being  among 
my  country-folks  (for  I  esteemed  myself  nn  Eng- 
lish woman  though  I  was  born  in  France)  I  could 
hcttrr  maiut^e  things  than  in  I'Yani'ie ;  at  least, 
(hilt  I  should  be  in  less  danger  of  being  circum- 
vented and  (li'ccived  ;  but  how  to  get  away  with 
such  a  trcnsTire  ns  I  bad  with  me  was  a  di£Rcult 
point,  nnd  what  I  was  greatly  at  a  lots  about. 

There  Avus  a  Dutch  merohant  in  Paris  that 
was  a  person  of  great  reputntinn  for  a  mnn  of 
substance  and  of  honesty,  hut  1  hn<l  no  mannt-r 
of  acquaintance  with  him,  nor  did  I  know  how  lo 
get  acquainted  with  him,  so  as  to  discover  my 
circumstances  to  him,  but  at  last  I  employed  my 
maid.  Amy,  such  [  must  be  allowed  to  call  her, 
notwiihstoii^ng  what  has  been  said  of  her.  be- 
cause she  was  in  the  place  of  a  maid  servant,  1 
say  I  employed  my  maid,  Amy,  lo  go  to  him, 
and  she  got  a  rccommeDdation  to  him  from  some- 
body else,  I  knew  not  who,  so  that  she  got  access 
to  him  well  enough. 

But  now  was  my  case  as  bad  as  before,  for 
when  I  came  to  him  what  could  Idoi*  1  had 
^TOoney  and  jewels  to  a  vast  value,  nnd  I  might 
leave  all  those  with  liim ;  that  I  might,  indeed, 
do  ;  nnd  so  1  might  with  several  othcrnierchants 
In  Piiris,  who  would  give  me  bills  for  it,  payable 
at  London,  bul  then  I  ran  a  hazardof  my  money ; 
and  I  had  nobody  nt  London  lu  send  thn  bills 
to,  and  so  lo  stay  till  I  had  on  account  tliat  they 
were  accepted  j  for  I  had  not  one  friend  in  Lon- 
don that  1  could  have  recourse  to,  so  that,  in- 
deed, 1  knew  not  what  to  do. 

In  this  rase  I  had  no  remedy  but  that  I  must 
trust  somebody;  so  I  sent  Amy  to  this  Dutch 
merchant,  as  I  said  above.     He  was  a  liitle  sur- 


I  prised  when  Amy  came  to  him,  and  t«Fk«i)  1<< 
I  him  of  reniilting  a  sum  of  about  ■  j  v 
to  England,  and  began  to  think 
some  chciit  upon  him;  but  wh<...  ..,  .^....^  .,,„ 
Amy  was  but   n  servant,  and  that  1  CBue  to  hm 
myself,  the  cnso  was  altered. 

When  I  came  to  him  myself  I  pn^     • 
such  a  plainness  in  his  dealing,  tiud  t>\i 
in  his  countenance,  that  I  made  no  s>  r         ■    . 
him   my  whole  story,    vu.,  that  1  «ti;   .  v.  in.- 
that  I  had  some  jewels  to  dispose  nf,  mw.  i  ■ 
some  itiODcy.   which   1  had  a  mind  lo  sumI 
Bngland,  and  to  follow  ihere  mynclf;  tuit  t 
but  a  woman,  and  hiving  no  corrfsp' 
London,  or  anywhere  et>e.  I  knew  u- 
do,  or  how  to  secure  my  eflects. 

He  dealt  very  candidly  with  me,  but  ad\is><d 
me,  when  he  knew  my  case  so  partii-iil;i-;>  :.- 
take  bills  upon  Amsterdam,  and  to  iT' 
to  England  ;  for  that  I  might  lodge  n 
in  the  bank  there,  in  the  most  secure  naai 
the  world,  and  there  he  could  recotmnciul 
u  man  who  perfectly  understood  jewel 
would  deal  faithfully  with  mc  in  the 
them. 

1  thanked  him,  but  scrupled  very  much  the 
travelling  so  far  in  a  sLraage  conntn-,  and  esf*- 
cjolty  with  such  a  treasure  about  me  ;  that  irbs 
Ihcr  known  or  concealed  1  did  not  know  bo<r  la 
venlure  with  it  Then  he  told  n  ' 
to  dispose  of  them  there,  that 
couveit  them  into  money,  and  to  ,.-  i.. 
the  nholo.  In  n  few  days  he  brought  a  Jewtf 
tue,  who  pretended  to  buy  the  jewels.  As  aam 
u  the  Jew  saw  the  jewvls  I  «aw  t> 
was  ten  thousand  to  one  but  I  1> 
and  perhaps  put  to  dcutli  in  as  cnni  n  >i:-ii\ 
possible ;  and  I  was  put  in  such  a  frishi 
that  1  was  once  upon  the  point  of  lining  U 
life,  and  leaving  the  jewels  and  money  too,  to  llw 
hands  of  the  Dutchman,  without  aiiy  bills  or  lor- 
thing  else.     The  cose  was  thus. 

As  soon  as  the  Jew  saw  the  jewels,  he  bill « 
jabbering,  in  Dutch  or  Portugui-se,  to  tha 
chant,  and  1  could  presently  perceive  that 
were  in  some  great  surprise.      The  Jew  hi" 
hands,   looked   at   me  with  some   horror. 
talked  Dutch  again,  and  put  himstflf  into  a  tl)Ui> 
sand  shapes,  twisting  his  body,  and 
his  face  this  way  and  that  way,  in  bts  di 
stamping  with  liis   feet,  nnd  thrr- 
hands,  as  if  he  was  not  in  a  ru^' 
great  fury.    Then  he  would  turn 
at  mc,  like  the  devil.      I  thought  i  oeverSMir 
thing  so  friglitful  in  my  life. 

At  length  I  put  in  a  word,  "  Sir,* 
the  Dutch  merchant,  "  what  is  all  this 
to  my  business  ?  WTiat  is  this  ■.-■"'■■ 
these  passions  about?  I  wish, 
with  mc,  he  would  speak  that  \  . 
him;  or  if  you  have  busiucss  c>r  }»itr  ow 
t  ween  you  that  is  to  be  done  6rst,  ti't  mc  villv 
lirnw,  and  I  will  come  again  when  ym  art  it 
leisure." 

"  No,  no.  madam,"  says  the  Dutchuuia. 
kindly,  "  you  must  not  go ;  oil  our  discoui 
about  you  tmd  your  jewels,  and  you  shall 
presently;  it  concerns  you  very  much,  I 
you."—"  Concern  nae."  says  1.  "  wh.-»i  c4n  ilcoa- 
c«rn  me   so  much  as  to  put  this  gvutlei 
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such  u(;oaics,  and  what  makes  hioi  give  such 
devil's  lonlts  as  ho  does?  Why,  he  looks  as  if  ho 
woiilj  dc«our  me." 

The  Jew  undorslood  mc  prcscutly,  coDtinuiug 
in  a  kind  of  roppc,  and  spoke  in  French,  "  Yes, 
madam,  it  doca  concern  jou  much,  very  much. 
Very   mucb,"  rvpcatiog  the  words,  sbokinj^  big 
head  ;  and  then  tumioj;  to  the  Outchmaa,  "  Sir," 
says  he,  "  pray  tell  her  what  is  the  case?"—"  No," 
says  the  merchant,  "  not  yet,  let  us  talk  a  little 
flirt ii"r  of  it  by  ourselves;"   ujKin  ^vliich   thoy 
>(•«•   into  another  room,   where  still    :hey 
I  \cry  high,  but  in  a  languuge  I  did  not  un- 
doi&tand.     I  began  to  be  a  little  surprised  at  what 
the  Jew  had  said,  you  may  be  sore,  and  engcr  to 
vvhul  ho  meant,  and  was  very  impatient 
•  ■  Dutch  merchant  came  back,  and  that  ■*« 
-li.,  ..:ii'nt,  that  I  called  one  of  h'n  servants  to  let 
bini  know  I  desired  to  speak  with  him.     When 
he  c.<nie  in.  I  asked  bis  pardon  for  being  so  im- 
patient, but  told  him  I  could  not  be  easy  till  he 
had  lolJ  me  what  the  meaning  of  all  this  was. 
*'  Why,  madam,"  says  the  Dutch  merchant,  "the 
meaning  is  what  I  am  mrpriscd  at   too.     This 
nan  is  a  Jew.  and  understands  jewels  perfectly 
•rell,  and  that  was  the  reason  1  sent  for  liiin,  to 
di/pose  cf  them  to  bim  for  you  ;   but  ns  soon  as 
hi"  «aiv  them,  he  knew  the  jewels  very  distinctly, 
.  (Dul  R\  in^  out  in  a  passion,  as  you  see  be  did, 
bid  nie  that  they  were  the  very  parcel  of  jewels 
^Wcli  the  English  jeweller  had  about  him.  who 
ubbi'd  gning  to  Versailles,  about  eight  ycarti 
show  them  the  Prince  do  — — ,  and  that 

(for  llicse  very  jewels  thiit  the  poor  gentle. 

kan  was  murdered ;  and  he  is  in  all  this  agony  to 

lake  mc  nsk  you  hotr  you  came  by  them ;  and 

•yi;  s  vou  ought  to  be  charged  with  the  rob- 

cry  and  murder,  and  put  to  the  question  to  <lis- 

Dver  \^ho  were  the  persons  that  did  it,  that  they 

ight    be  brought  to  justice."     While  he  said 

lis  the  Jew  came  impudently  back  into  the  room 

lithout  calling,  which  a  little  surprised  me  again. 

The  Dutch  merchant  spoke  very  good  Eng- 

'  '•  knew  that  the  Jew  did  not  under- 

I  h  at  all.  so  he  told  mc  the  latter  part 

i,  at  which  I  smiled,  which  put  the  Jew 

into  liis  mad  6t  again,  tind,  shaking  his  head  and 

nmt.iiiS   his  devil's   fiice.4   again,   he   seemed  to 

liroa'en  me  for  laughing,  saying  in  French  this 

ffii  an  niToir  I  should  have  little  reason  to  laugh  | 

the  like.     At  this   I  laughed  again,  and  j 

him,  letting  bim  see  that  I  scorned  him ; 

tnming  to  the   Dutch  merchant, — "  Sir," 

ftiys  I,  "  that  these  jewels  were  belonging  to  Mr 

••*,   the    English  jeweller  (naming   his   name 

Iv);  in  that,"  says  I.  "this  person  is  right; 

■itdi  I  should  be  questioned  bow  1  c^me  to 

ri.Mc  ihi-ni.  is  a  token  of  his  ignorance,  which, 

»cvrr,  lie  might   have  managed  with  a  little 

[Wire  manners  tiil  I  had  told  him  nho  t  am ;  and 

Ih  he  and  you  too  will  be  mom  easy  in  that 

t,  when  I  should  t(.4l  jou  that   (  am  the  un. 

ippy  widow  of  that   Mr  ••*,  who  was  so  bar- 

»rouvIy  murdered  s"i«'g  <"  Versailles  :  and  that 

wa»  not  robbed  of  these  jewels,  but  of  others: 

If  •••  having  left  tlicM'  Vifliind  him  with  nie  lest 

be  should  be  robbisi.    Mud  I,  sir,  come  otherwise 

tbeni.  I  should  not  have  l)een  weak  enough  to 

SVC  cJpoicd  them  to  sale  here,  where  the  thing 

■  done,  but  have  carried  them  further  off" 


This  was  an  agreeablo  surprise  to  the  Dutch 
merchant,  who,  being  an  honest  man  himself,  be- 
lieved everything  1  said,  which,  indeed,  being 
literally  true,  eiLce|>t  the  deficiency  of  my  marri- 
age, I  spoke  with  such  an  uncoucerned  eosinesi, 
that  it  might  plainly  be  seen  I  had  no  guilt  upon 
me,  as  the  Jew  suggested. 

The  Jew  was  confounded  when  he  heard  that 
1  was  the  jeweller's  w  ife :  but  as  I  hod  raised  his 
paasion  with  sajing  he  looked  at  rac  with  the 
devil's  face,  he  studied  mischief  m  his  heart,  and 
tmswered,  that  should  not  icrve  my  turn  ;  so 
called  the  Dutchman  out  again,  when  he  told 
him  that  he  resolved  to  prosecute  this  matter 
further. 

'ihere  was  one  kind  thance  iti  this  afTair. 
which,  indeed,  was  my  dLliverance,  and  that 
was,  that  the  fool  could  not  restrain  his  passion, 
but  must  let  it  fly  to  llio  Dutch  merchant,  to 
whom,  when  they  witljdrpw  a  second  time,  he 
told  that  he  would  bring  a  process  ogoinst  me 
for  the  murder,  and  that  it  should  cost  me  dear 
for  u»iiig  him  at  that  rate ;  and  away  be  went, 
desiring  the  Dutch  merchant  to  till  him  when  I 
would  be  there  again.  Had  he  suspected  tltal 
the  Dutchman  would  have  communicated  the 
particulars  to  me  he  would  never  have  been  so 
foolish  OS  to  have  mentioned  timl  part  to  him. 

But  the  malice  of  his  Ihotsghts  anticipated  him. 
and  the  Dutch  merchimt  was  so  good  at  to  give 
me  an  account  of  his  design,  which,  indeed,  was 
wicked  enough  in  its  nature ;  but  to  me  it  would 
have  been  worse  than  otherwise  it  would  to  an. 
other ;  for,  upon  examination,  I  could  not  have 
proved  myself  to  bo  the  wife  of  the  jeweller,  so 
the  suNpicion  might  have  been  carried  on  witlt 
the  better  face;  and  then  I  sliouM  also  have 
brought  all  his  relations  in  England  upon  me, 
who,  finding  by  the  proceedings  that  I  was  not 
his  wife,  but  a  mistress,  or,  in  F-ngli«h,  a  whore, 
would  have  immediately  laid  claim  to  the  jewels, 
as  1  had  owned  them  to  be  his. 

This  thought  immediately  rushed  into  my  head 
as  soon  as  the  Dutch  merchant  had  fold  me  what 
wicked  things  were  in  the  head  of  that  cursed 
Jew,  and  the  villain  (for  so  I  must  call  him)  con- 
vinced the  Dutch  merchant  that  he  was  in  ear- 
nest, by  an  expression  which  showed  the  rest  of 
his  design,  and  that  was  n  plot  to  get  the  rest  of 
the  jewels  into  his  hand. 

\V"hcn  first  he  hinted  to  the  Dutchman  that 
the  jewels  were  such  a  man's,  mi'aning  my  bus- 
band,  he  made  ivonderfu) exclamations  on  account 
of  their  having  been  concealed  so  long ;  where 
must  they  have  lain  ;  and  what  was  tbe  woman 
that  brought  them  ?  and  that  she  (meaning  mp> 
ought  to  be  immediately  apprehended  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  justice  ;  snd  this  was  the  lime 
that,  as  1  said,  he  made  tuch  horrid  gestures  and 
looked  at  mc  so  like  a  dcul. 

Tbe  merchant,  hearing  him  talk  at  that  rate, 
and  seeing  him  in  earnest,  said  to  him, — "  Hold 
your  tongue  a  little,  this  is  a  thing  of  conse- 
quence ;  if  it  be  so,  kt  you  and  I  go  into  the  next 
room  and  consider  of  it  there ;"  and  so  they  with- 
drew,  and  left  me. 

Here,  as  before,  I  was  uneasy,  and  colled  him 
out.  and.  having  heard  how  it  was,  gave  bim  that 
answer,  that  I  was  bis  wife,  or  widow,  which  the 
malicious  Jew  said  should  not  serve  my  turn ; 


nod  then  It  was  that  the  J ijw  culled  fhsioerphant 
put  ag!4in  I  and  in  this  lime  of  hU  withdrawing, 
the  merchiuit,  finding  that  he  was  reiUy  in  ear- 
QOit,  countvribtt^d  a  little  to  he  of  hii  tnind,  and 
en  tend  into  propowils  with  him  for  the  thing 

ItKtf. 

[n  this  tliey  ngrceil  to  go  to  an  ndfocatp,  or 
ooiiDipl,  for  direction*  how  to  proceed,  lutd  to 
me*l  afttin  the  next  day,  against  which  time  ilie 
merchant  was  to  appoint  mo  to  corae  again  wLtli 
the  jewels,  in  order  to  sell  ttiem  :  "  No,"  says  the 
iMfrchaiil,  "  I  will  go  further  with  her  Ihun  so ; 
I  will  deslrf  her  to  leave  the  jow<;l»  with  mn,  to 
ihow  to  arititlior  person,  in  order  to  jjet  tise  better 
prko  for  thum, "  "  Thut  is  right,"  says  the  Jew, 
•'  uid  1 11  engage  she  Btiall  never  bo  mistress  of 
ihem  kgaia  -,  they  shrtlt  either  bo  sdzfd  by  us,  in 
the  king's  tiamo,  or  the  shiiU  be  glad  to  pve  them 
up  to  us  to  prevent  her  being  put  lo  the  tor- 
ture." 

The  tncrehwit  said  ye*  to  everything  he  olTered, 
and  they  ugrecil  to  meet  the  next  morning  about 
it,  and  I  mas  to  be  periuoded  to  kavn  the  jetela 
with  them,  and  com«  to  them  the  neit  day  at 
four  o'clock,  in  order  to  make  a.  gopd  bai^ain  for 
I  hem,  and  on  thess?  condition*  they  pnrted  ;  but 
ihp  honest  Dutchman,  filled  with  indignation  al 
I  lit  l.)arbarous  design,  come  dirertly  to  ine,  and 
(ulJ  me  tho  wIiqU-  story;—"  And  now,  mudaiD," 
says  he,  "  you  are  to  consider  immedlatuly  what 
you  h,ivc  to  do." 

I  told  him,  if  I  was  surf  to  Imvo  justice,  t 
would  not  fear  all  that  auch  a  rogtie  could  A<i  lo 
me  J  but  how  *ueh  things  were  enrried  on  in 
Prance  I  knaw  not.  I  told  him  the  groBtesl  dM- 
Gculty  would  be  to  proye  our  mnrriag«,  1^  that 
it  was  done  in  England,  and  in  a  remote  part  of 
Jilngland  tno.  and,  which  wns  worw,  it  would  be 
hai5  to  produce  authentic  vouchers  of  it,  because 
HO  were  married  in  private.  "  But,  as  to  the 
death  qf  your  husband,  nnudnm,  what  can  be 
s,iid  to  that  ?"  said  he.  "  Nay,"  said  1,  "  what 
can  they  lay  to  it?  In  Englajrd,"  added  I,  "if 
tliey  would  offer  such  an  injury  to  any  one,  they 
must  prove  the  fact,  or  (jive  just  reason  for  their 
suspicions.  That  my  husband  wiu  murdered, 
that  everyone  knows;  but  that  be  was  robbed. 
Or  of  what,  or  how  much,  that  none  knows,  fio, 
not  myself;  and  why  was  T  not  questioned  for  It 
then  ?  I  have  lived  in  Paria  ever  since,  lived 
publicly,  and  no  man  had  yet  tho  impudence  to 
KUggfeSt  such  a  thing'  of  me." 

''  1  am  fully  saCisiied  of  that,"  says  tlie  mer- 
chant ;  "  but  aa  this  it  a  rogue,  who  will  stirk  at 
nothmg,  what  ean  we  say?  And  who  knows  what 
ho  may  swear  ?  Suppose  he  should  swear  that 
h«  knows  your  husband  had  those  particular 
jewels  with  him  the  morning  when  he  went 
out,  and  that  he  showed  them  to  him,  to  con- 
sider their  value,  and  wiint  price  he  nhouid  ask 
tho  Prince  de  •*♦  for  them." 

"  Nay,  by  the  same  rule,"  said  I,  "  he  may 
swear  that  1  murdered  my  hushnnd.  If  he  finds 
it  for  hi*  turn." — '•  That  is  true,"  said  he,  "  and 
if  be  should  do  so,  I  do  not  see  what  could  save 
you  I  but,"  added  he,  "  I  ha^e  found  out  hia 
more  immediiite  design ;  his  design  is  to  have 
you  carried  to  the  Chilielet,  that  the  auspleion 
may  appear  ju»t,  and  to  get  the  jewels  out  of 
your  hitndt.  IT  posgible ;  then,  at  la^t,  to  drop 


I  the  proKcutioti,  oti  yoar  ooDseollu^  to  <js>L  Htf 

I  jiewels  to  him;  and  how  you  wDl  do  lu  nwiji 
is  the  question  whit:h  I  would  ha*9  fed  c»- 
I  sider  of."     * 

'  »  My  misfortune,  sr,"  said  t,  "  U  tiizl  I  hH 
no  time  to  consider,  and  I  hRr<>O0peiW9lBflki; 
sider  witti,  or  advise  about  it.  i  tind  tfait 
ecnco  may  be  oppressed  b^  sticfa  u  {n^p^inf 
{fellow  as  this;  he  that  does  aot  ralu*  pcnwjhi 
any  man's  life  at  his  mercy  ;  but,  air,'  nu  L  *k 
'the  juitice  such  here,  that  while  I  may  be  la  III 
handa  of  the  public,  and  under  proweutk*,  hi 
may  ffet  hold  of  mj  effiscta^  and  gfl  my 
into  his  hands  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  sjiys  he,  "  vrhat  may  b»' 
in  thatca«c,  but  if  not  be,  if  thr  couiiii  fitiat 
shoud  get  hold  of  thcmi,  I  du  not  koow  but  m 
may  Cud  it  as  dillicult  to  gtrt  tbcio  out  of  tint 
hondji  again  as  his,  at  tetxst  it  naay  coct  rot  W 
oa  much  as  they  arc  worth  :  so  I  Ibiak  K  Mil 
be  a  much  better  way  to  prpTrnt  tfadr  Mi^ 
at  them  at  all" 

"  But  what  course  can  I  take  to  d»  dau* 
B&ys  I,  "  DOW  they  have  ^ot  notice  IbM  I  tan 
Ibem  ?  If  they  get  tne  iato  Ibotr  habdK  ^ 
will  oblige  mi!  To  produce  them,  or  |s«riupir» 
tcnce  me  bo  prison  till  I  do," 

"  Nay,"  says  he,  "  ax  tM»  bruti?  «■)«,  tos^  0 
you  to  the  question,  that  is  to  the  tAitvrft  a*  A( 
pretence  of  makiuf  you  confcaa  wlw  mvf  ^ 
murderers  of  your  liiiabaod. " 

"  Confess  1 ' said  I,  "bow  cmn  1  co&taia aW I 
know  nothing  of?" 

"  if  they  come  to  have  you  on  the  rmck.'  •*• 
he,  "  they  will  make  you  confeM  yoiu  did  it  jv^- 
self  whether  you  did  it  Or  do,  and  then  jroq  9f 
east, " 

Tlie  very  mtk  flighted  nae  to  death  douM. m' 
I  had  no  spirit  left  in  me.  •^'  Did  it  tnysdC  mH 
I,  "  that's  impossible!" 

"  No,  madam,"  s&ys  he,  *^  'tia  far  ifmaiof^ 
iiblo;  the  most  innoc^tit  people   in  the  tn^ 
have  been  forced  to  ronficss  Ihemselvcs  ff<r:l: 
K'hut  they  never  heard   of,  much  lea  tm 
hand  in." 

"■  What  then  must  t  do,"  said  !,  "  what  n^ 
you  advise  me  to  ?" 

"  Why,"  says  he,  "  I  tivould  advise  yon  la  l< 
gone;  you  intended  to  go  awav  in  fonrvS"' 
days,  and  you  may  am  well  jro  in  two  dap ;  al 
if  you  can  do  so,  I  shall  niAnage  it  to  tiul'  k( 
shall  not  suspect  your  being  gooe  for  mw^ 
days."  Then  he  told  me  how  tli«  ncvewi^ 
have  me  ordered  to  bring  the  jew<^  the  noi  if 
for  sale  ;  and  that  then  he  would  haine  mr  if^ 
bended  ;  how  he  mnde  the  Jew  believr  ht  *«" 
join  with  him  in  hii  de&ign,  and  that  h»  '^ 
merchnnt)  would  get  the  jeweli  into  ha  tk.-  • 
"  Now,"  says  the  merohaiit,  "  t  *iU  p>r  ■  - 
bills  for  the  money  you  d<;$ired  iuis»«it^ 
and  sueh  as  i^hail  not  fail  of  beiiif  paid.  t4^ 
your  jewBli  with  you,  and  go  this  wtrf  ffWH 
to  8t  Germain  en  Lay ;  I'll  send  a  nm  (Ui* 
with  you,  and  from  thence  he  >&hal|  girida  }«l^ 
morrow  to  Rouen,  where  there  lies  t  ife^  '^ 
mine,  ju«t  ready  to  sail  t&t  Roitadia;  }* 
shall  ha^e  yotir  passage  in  that  Mp  on  IQ  i^ 
count,  and  I  will  send  ordera  for  lun  ^mI* 
soon  as  you  are  on   board,  and  a  t«tt<f  U  ~ 
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at  Rotterdam  to  entertain  uid  take  care 


f  you 

ThJi 


made 


lit  wai  too  kind  an  offer  for  me,  a«  thlngi 
•lood,  not  to  b«  accepted,  and  be  ttkunkfiil  ftrj 
and  ai  to  going  away  I  hid  prepared  everything 
parting;,  to  that  I  had  little  to  do  but  go  back, 
k«  two  or  three  boxei  and   bundlei,  and  luch 
ing*,  and  my  iniiid  Amy,  and  be  g'onc. 
Then  tlic  merchant  told  mn  the  neorarei  he 
resolved  to  tnke  to  di-Iude  the  Jew,  while  I 
my  e»cope,  which    were  ver)'  well  con- 
trived indeed.      "  First,"    *aid    he,   "  whcti  hi^ 
I  to-morrow  I  iihall  tell  him  that  I  prapo«c(i 
to  leave  the  jewels  with  me,  a«  we  iigrrpd, 
at   you  laid   you  would  come  and  brinjt 
in  the  afternoon,  lo  tliat  we  mutt  itny  for 
till  four  o'clock ;  but  then,  at  that  time,  i 
aw  a  letter  from  you,  a»  if  ju«t  come  In, 
you  shall  excme  your  not  coming,  for 
'  «oroc  company  came  to  visit  you,  and  pre> 
,cd  you  ;  but  that  you  desire  mc  to  toko  care 
the  grntlcman  be  ready  to  buy  your  jewd*i 
that  you  will  come  to-morrow  at  the  lame 

without  foil. 
When  to-morrow  comea,  we  ihall  wait  at  the 
e,  but  you  not  appearing,  I  shall  seem  most 
atisfted,  and  wonder  what  can  be  the  reason ; 
,  M  we  shall  agree  to  go  the  next  day  to  get 
a  process  against  yoa ;  but  the  next  day  in 
the  morning,  I'll  send  to  give  him  notice  that 
pu  have  bepn  at  my  house,  but  he  not  being 
We  yuu  have  mtide  another  appointment,  and 
1  desire  to  speak  with  him.  When  he  comes 
him  that  you  appear  perfectly  blind  as  to 
'  danger,  and  that  you  appeared  much  din- 
iiled  that  he  did  not  come,  though  you 
not  meet  the  night  before  :  and  obliged  me 
him  here  t«-uiorrow  at  three  o'clock, 
hen  to-morrow  comes,"  says  be,  "  you  shall 
word  that  yon  are  taken  so  ill  that  you 
nnot  come  out  for  that  day,  but  that  you  will 
ftdl  the  next ;  and  the  next  day  you  shall 
sither  come  nor  send,  nor  let  us  ever  hear  any 
more  of  you  ;  for  by  that  time  ymi  shall  be  In 
(lollnnd.  if  you  please." 

I  ccsuld  not  but  approve  of  all  his  measures, 

seeing  they  were  so  well  contrived,  and  in  so 

friendly  a  manner,   for  my  benefit ;    and  as  he 

lecmpil  to  be  so  very  sincere.  I  resolved  to  put 

my  life  in  hi*  hands.     Immcdintelv  I  went  to  my 

lodgings,  and  sent  away  Amy  witli  such  bundles 

•*  I  had  prepared  for  my  travelling.     I  also  sent 

rvcrol  parcels  of  my  fine  furniture  to  the  mer- 

'  ant's  nousc  to  be  laid  tip  fnr  nie,  and  bringing 

be  key  of  mv  lodgings  with  me.   I  came  bock  to 

lis  bonse.      here  we  finished  our  matters  of  mo- 

ry,  and  I  delivered  into  his  hands  seven  thou- 

»nd  elg<it  hundred  pistoles  in  bills  and  money, 

i  lopy  of  an  assignment  on  the  town  house  of 

?ixnh,  for  four  thousand  pistoles,  at  S  per  oent. 

Ittcrest  nttefted,  and  a  prooaration  for  neHviof 

he  interest  half-yearly,  but  the  original  I  kepi 

lysclf 

_    I  could  have  tmsted  all  I  had  with  hha,  for 

he  was  perffctly  honest,  and  had  not  the  least 

view  of  doing  me  any  wrong.     Indeed,  after  il 

was  so  apparent  that  h«  had,  aa  it  were,  saved 

Biy  life,  or.  at  least,  sarad  me  fttm  being  ex* 

posed  or  ruined,— after  this,  I  say,    how  could 

I  doubt  him  nnvlhinc  ? 


toUl 


hav« 


When  I  came  to  him  he  had  everything  ready 
as  I  wanted,  and  as  he  had  propoaed.  As  to  mv 
money,  he  gave  me  iirst  of  oil  au  occeptcd  bill, 
payable  at  Rotterdam,  for  four  ihou-sond  pistole*, 
uad  drawn  from  Genoa  upon  a  merchant  at  Rot- 
terdam, payable  to  a  merchant  at  Paris,  and 
endorsed  by  him  to  my  merchant ;  this  be  aasored 
me  would  be  punutuoJIy  paid,  and  so  it  woo,  to  a 
day  t  the  rest  I  had  in  other  bills  of  exchange, 
drawn  by  himseir  upon  other  merchants  in  Hol- 
land. Having  secured  my  jewels  too,  as  well  as 
I  could,  he  sent  mo  away  the  same  evening  in  a 
friend's  coach,  whioh  ho  hod  procured  for  ni6i  to 
St  Germain's,  and  the  next  morning  to  Bouco. 
He  also  sent  a  servant  nf  his  own,  on  borsebaokt 
with  me,  who  provided  everything  for  me,  and 
who  carried  his  orders  to  the  captain  of  the  ship, 
which  lay  about  three  miles  below  Rouen,  on 
the  river,  and  by  his  direction  I  went  immedi- 
ately on  bo.ird.  The  third  day  after  !  was  on 
boafd  the  ship  went  away,  and  we  were  out 
at  sea  the  next  day  after  that ;  and  thus  I  took 
my  leave  of  Franoe,  and  got  clear  of  an  ugly 
business,  whicli,  hod  it  gone  on,  might  have 
ruined  me,  and  sent  me  back  as  naked  to  Eng- 
land as  I  was  a  little  before  I  left  it. 

And  now  Amy  and  I  wera  at  leisure  to  look 
upon  the  mischiefs  that  we  had  escaped ;  and 
had  I  liod  any  religion,  or  any  sense  of  a  Supreme 
Power  managing,  directing,  and  governing  both 
causes  and  events  of  this  world,  such  a  case  as 
this  would  have  given  anybody  room  to  have 
been  vpTy  thankful  to  tht  Power  who  had  not 
only  put  such  a  treasure  into  my  hands,  but  given 
mc  such  an  escape  from  the  ruin  that  threatened 
me  ;  but  I  had  none  of  those  things  about  me; 
I  had,  indeed,  a  grateful  sense  upon  my  mind,  of 
the  geiteroa*  fnendshlp  of  my  deliverer,  the 
Dutch  merchant,  by  whom  1  was  so  faithfully 
served,  and  by  whom,  as  far  as  relates  to  second 
canses,  I  was  preserved  from  destruction. 

I  say,  I  had  a  grateful  sense  upon  my  mind  of 
his  kindness  and  fuiihfulness  to  me,  and  I  resolved 
to  shew  liim  some  testimony  of  it,  as  soon  as  I 
came  to  the  end  of  my  rambles.  I  had  paper  in- 
deed, for  my  money,  and  he  had  shewed  himself 
very  good  lo  roe,  in  conveying  mc  away,  as  above ; 
but  I  had  not  s<.-cn  the  end  of  things  yet.  for 
unless  the  bills  were  paid,  I  might  still  be  a 
greater  loser  by  my  Dutchman,  and  he  mieht, 
perhaps,  have  contrived  all  that  affair  of  the  Jew 
to  put  me  in  a  fright,  and  get  me  to  run  away, 
and  ttuit,  as  if  it  were  to  save  my  life  ;  that  if  the 
bills  should  be  refused,  I  was  cheated  with  a  wit- 
ness, and  the  like.  But  these  were  but  surmlsM, 
and.  indeed,  were  perfectly  without  cause,  for 
the  honest  man  acted  as  honest  men  always  do, 
with  an  upright  and  disinterested  principle,  and 
with  a  sincerity  not  often  to  be  founo  in  the 
worid.  >^liat  gain  be  nude  by  the  escboDge 
was  just,  and  was  nothing  but  what  was  bis 
due,  and  was  in  the  way  of  his  business ;  but 
otherwise  he  made  no  advontaee  of  me  at 
all. 

When  I  passed  in  the  shin  between  Dover  and 
Calais,  and  suw  beloved  England  once  more  under 
my  view  ;  England,  witich  1  counted  my  native 
country,  being  the  place  I  was  bred  in,  tbongh 
not  bom  there  ;  a  strange  kind  of  joy  possessed 
my  ndnd,  and  I  had  such  a  longing  desire  to  be 
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tbero  that  I  would  have  given  the  matter  of  th« 
litip  twenty  pistolei  to  have  stoo<i  over  and  act 
me  on  shore  in  the  Do<rn«  ;  and  when  he  told 
inc  he  could  not  do  it.  that  is,  that  he  durst  not 
do  it,  if  1  would  have  given  him  an  hundred  pis- 
toles, 1  secretly  wi«hcd  that  a  storm  would  lite 
that  might  drive  the  ship  over  to  the  coast  of 
England,  whether  they  would  or  not,  that  I  rai^^ht 
b«  set  on  shore  anywhere  upon  iCnglish  ground. 

This  wicked  wish  had  not  boun  out  of  my 
thoughts  above  two  or  three  hours,  but  the  mas- 
tor  steering  awny  to  the  north,  as  was  his  course 
to  do.  ivc  lost  si;;ht  of  land  on  that  side,  and  only 
hod  the  Flcmi&h  shore  in  view  on  our  right  hand, 
or.  us  seumcn  call  it.  the  starboard  side ;  and 
then,  with  the  loss  of  the  sight,  the  wish  for  land- 
ing in  England  abated,  and  I  cooisidcred  bow 
fooliib  It  was  to  wish  myself  out  of  the  way  of 
my  business ;  that  if  I  had  been  on  sliorc  in  Eng- 
land, 1  must  go  bui-k  to  Holland  on  account  of 
my  bills,  which  were  so  coniilUrrable,  and  hav. 
ing  no  correipondencti  there,  that  I  could  not  have 
iiKuicigcd  it  without  going  myself.  But  we  tuul 
not  been  out  of  sight  of  lilugland  many  hours 
before  the  weather  begaui  to  change,  the  winds 
wliistSed  and  made  n  noise,  and  the  seamen  sold 
to  one  another  that  it  would  blow  hard  at  night. 
It  was  then  about  two  hours  before  sunset,  and 
wc  were  passed  by  Dunkirk,  and  I  think  they  siud 
we  wore  in  sight  of  Ostond  ;  but  (he  wind  grew 
high,  and  the  sea  avrelled,  and  all  things  looked 
terri])lc,  especially  to  ns  ^at  understood  nothing 
but  just  what  we  saw  before  us  ;  in  short,  night 
citme  on,  and  very  dork  it  was,  the  winds  fresh- 
ened and  blew  harder  and  harder,  and  about  two 
hours  within  night  it  blew  n  terrible  storm. 

I  wns  not  quite  a  stronger  to  the  sea.  having 
come  from  Rochclle  to  Kngtond  when  1  wiis  a 
cliiUl,  and  gone  from  London,  by  the  river 
Thames,  to  France  afterwards,  oa  1  have  said, 
llul  1  began  to  be  alanxicd  a  little  with  the  tcrri- 
bio  clamour  of  the  mon  over  my  head,  for  I  had 
never  t>ecn  in  a  storm,  and  so  had  never  seen  the 
like,  or  heard  it  ;  and  once  ofTcring  to  look  out 
lit  tlie  door  of  the  steerage,  as  they  called  it.  il 
struck  me  with  such  horror — the  darkness,  the 
fierceness  of  the  wind,  the  dreadful  height  of  the 
waves,  and  the  hurry  the  Dutch  sailors  were  in, 
whoso  language  1  did  not  understand  one  word 
of,  neither  when  they  cursed  or  when  they  prayed 
—  I  say,  all  these  things  together  filled  me  with 
terror,  and,  in  short,  1  began  to  be  very  much 
frightened. 

When  I  was  come  back  into  the  great  cabin, 
there  sat  Amy,  who  was  very  sea-sick,  and  I  hod 
a  little  before  given  her  a  sup  of  cordial  water  to 
help  her  stomach.  When  Amy  saw  mc  conic 
buck  and  sit  down  without  tpcaking,  for  so  1  did, 
she  looked  two  or  three  times  up  at  me,  and  nt 
lust  she  came  running  to  me.  "Dearmndam," 
8.iy«  she,  "  what  is  the  mutter  V  What  makes  you 
look  so  palp  ?  Why,  yon  nn't  well— what  is  the 
mutter  ?  "  I  said  nothing  still,  but  held  up  my 
bunds  two  or  three  times.  Amy  doubk-d  her  im- 
f.K)rtuDities ;  upon  that  I  said  no  more  but  "  Step 
to  the  stcL-rogo  door,  and  look  out  as  1  did ;  "  so 
she  went  away  imnictliately,  ;md  lookt<l  too,  ns  I 
liiwl  biJdcn  her,  but  the  poor  girl  came  bjck  a^'uin 
in  llie  gre^itest  iimazcmcnt  and  horror  that  c\«.t 
I  saw  any  poor  creature  in,  wringing  her  bunds 


and  erfiag  out  she  was  undone  !  She  was  lav 
done  I  She  should  be  drow  ncd  !  They  w«ra  all 
lost  I  Thus  she  ran  about  the  cabin  like  a  m«l 
thing,  and  as  perfectly  out  of  her  aenaes  as  aaij 
one  in  such  a  case  could  be  aupposad  to  ha.  1 
was  frighted  myself,  but  when  I  saw  Uu  giH  In 
such  a  terrible  agony,  it  brought  me  a  Utile  to 
myself,  and  I  bf^n  to  talk  to  her,  and  pat  ha 
in  a  tittle  hope.  I  told  her  there  waj  auuy  s 
ship  in  a  storm  that  was  not  cast  nway.  and  1 
hoped  we  should  not  be  drotvncd ;  that  it  wai 
true  the  storm  was  very  dreadtui,  but  I  did  not 
sec  that  the  seamen  were  so  miirh  conc«mcd  v 
tve  were,  and  so  I  talked  to  her  as  well  as  I  cuoU. 
though  my  heart  was  full  enough  of  it,  a<i  well 
Amy's ;  and  death  began  to  > ' 
ay,  and  something  else  too.  i : 
science,  and  my  mind  was  vc  .  ...j.  .,  ....,u 
but  I  had  nobody  to  comfort  ine,  hut  Amy. 
in  so  much  worse  a  condition,  that  is  (o  s 
much  more  terrified  at  the  storm  thiin  I  m^  t 
had  something  to  dn  to  comfort  hor.  .She  «vi^ 
OS  I  have  said,  like  one  distr.s  ' 
ing  about  thir  cabin,  crying  >■ 

undone  I  she  shot i Id  be  droiv. 

and  at  last,  the  ship  giving  a  jerk,  hy  the  fi 
suppose.of  some  violent  wave,  U  thrru  [...of 
quite  down,  for  she  was  weak  cnou 
being  SCO-sick,  and  as  it  threw  h 
poor  giri  struck  her  head  againiit  tn.  j.uik  tii 
as  the  seamen  call  it,  of  the  cabin,  and  laid  ha 
OS  dead  as  a  stone  upon  the  floor  or  deck,  that  k 
lo  say,  she  was  so  to  all  appeoLrance. 

I  cried  out  for  help,  but  it  had  been  all  mc  te 
have  cried  out  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  whar 
nobody  had  been  within  five  miles  of  me,  for  the 
seamen  were  so  engaged,  and  mtuie  so  mtidi 
noise,  that  nobody  heard  me  or  come  neur  me.  t 
opened  the  great  cabin  door,  and  li^'^  >"<  ' 
steerage  to  cry  for  help,  but  thci 
my  fright,  were  two  seamen  on  i 
prayers,  and  only  one  man  who  tU'vwii, 
mode  a  groaning  noise  too,  which  1  took  t* 
saying  his  prayers,  but  it  seems  it  was  on^ 
to  those  nbovc,  when  they  called  to  Utn  to  u 
liim  which  way  to  steer. 

Here  was  no  help  for  mc.  or  for  poor  .Imy, 
there  she  lay  so  still  and  in  such  a  comliTtrn 
I  did  not  know  whether  she  wx*  • 
In  tliis  fright  I  went  to  her,  and  li: 
way  up,  setting  her  on  the  deck,  w  ■ 
the  boards  of  the  bulk-head  ;    and 
out  of  my  pocket,  and  i  held  it  »■   I, 
bed  her  temples,  and  what  else  i  could  do, 
still  Amy  shewed  no  signs  of  life,  till  !  (r^t  frr! 
puUe,  but  could   hardly  distingii' 
jilive.     Howi'ver,  after  a  grrst  wii 
to  revive,  and  in  about  half  ■•"  ^• 
lii.'rsclf,  but  rvincmbered  nor 
hod  hnpponed  to  her  for  a  tf'< 

When  she  rccovcreil  mOMj  fnlir,  *he  ntiaii 
where  she  wa*.     1  told  her  sb»'  wn!«  In  (hf 
jet,  but  <>ocl  knows  bo' 
mndum," says  sill?,  "is  i 

no.  Amy,"  suys  I.    •'  \^  H 

was  calm  just  now,"  i  i 

'the  swooning  fit  occasi"  V 

Amy,"  says  1,  "it  is  far  I'rom  btii,.  l\ 

bi>  it  will   be  calm  by  and  by,  iv  ''J 

drowned,   and  gone  to  heaven."     •■  iiciu<"i-  »*■ 
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i,"  nyt  the, "  what  make*  yoo  talk  of  Heaven? 
B  to  Hcttven  !  No,  no — if  I  am  drowned  I  am 
peed  !  Iton't  rou  kaow  what  a  wicked  crca- 
fel  have  been  ?  I  have  been  a  whore  to  two 
ID,  and  have  lived  a  wretched  abominable  life 
vice  and  wiokedrieas  for  fourteen  yeura.  O 
idam,  you  know  it,  and  God  knowg  it,  and  now 
im  to  die — to  be  droimedl  Oh  I  what  will 
xwne  of  me?  I  ani  undotve  for  ever  !  ay,  niiu 
n,  for  ever  '  to  all  etornity  I  Oh !  I  am  lo<t ! 
tn  lost !  If  I  am  drowned,  I  am  lost  for  ever ! " 
All  these,  you  will  easily  suppose,  must  be  ao 
my  (tabi  into  thu  very  »oul  of  one  in  my  oini 
•r.  It  itnmediately  occurred  to  me.  Poor  Amy ! 
•tart  thou  that  1  am  not?  What  host  thou 
m  that  I  have  not  been?  Nay,  I  am  ^Uty  of 
own  sill  and  thitic  too.  Then  it  camo  to  my 
ii,»ri.Kf- ince  that  1  had  not  only  been  the  same 
.  but  that  I  had  been  the  devil's  in* 
10  make  hot  wicked;  that  I  bad  «tript 
',  aiid  proKtituted  her  to  the  very  man  that  I 
I  been  naught  wiih  mytelf ;  that  she  had  but 
owe<I  mo,  I  liarl  been  her  wicked  e&amplc  ;  I 
I  led  her  into  all ;  and  that  us  we  had  sfianed 
«thcr,  now  wo  were  likely  to  sink  together. 
ill  thii  repeated  iUelf  to  my  thoughts  at  that 
y  moment,  nnd  every  one  of  Amy'i  erica 
indcd  thua  in  my  ean  ;  "  1  am  the  wioked  cauto 
t  all  I  I  have  been  thy  ruin.  Amy  !  I  have 
Ight  thee  to  this,  nnd  now  thou  art  to  suffer 

;he  sin    I   have  enticed  thee  to  ;  and  if  thou 
t  for  ever,  what  must  I  be  ?     What  must 

R  portion  ?  " 
true,  this  diflercnce  was  between  us,  that 
all  these  thinijrt  within  myself,  and  sighed, 
ourned  inwardly  ;  but  Amy,  as  her  temper 
more  ^'iolGnt,  spoke  aloud,  and  cried,  and 
"  out  aloud  like  one  in  a{fony. 
had  but  sroull  encouragement  to  give  her. 
Indeed  could  say  bnt  very  little,  but  I  got 
compose  herself  a  little,  and  not  let  any  of 
pic  of  the  ship  understand  what  she  meant 
at  the  said  ;  but  even  in  her  greatest  com- 
p  she  continued  to  express  herself  with  the 
rt  dread  and  terror  on  account  of  the  wicked 
c  had  lived,  and  crying  out  she  should  be 
■ed,  and  the  like,  which  was  very  terrible  to 
ho  knew  what  condition  I  was  in  mytelf. 
pon  these  serious  considerations  I  was  very 
cnt  too  for  my  former  sins,  and  cried  out, 
I  foAly,  two  or  three  timet,  "  I<ord  have 
upon  ne ; "  to  this  1  added  abundance  of 
Mom  of  what  a  life  I  wotdd  live,  if  it  should 
God  but  to  spare  my  life  but  thb  one 
hf>w  I  would  live  a  single  and  tirtuoui  life, 
f>end  a  great  deal  of  whnt  I  had  thus  wick- 
got,  in  acta  of  charity  and  doinx  good, 
wfer  these  dreadful  Apprehensions  I  looked 
on  the  life  I  hud  led  with  (he  utmost  con- 
l  ond  abhorrence,  I  blushed,  and  wondered 
rsclf  how  I  eould  act  thus,  how  I  could  di- 
nytcif  of  modesty  and  honour,  and  prosti- 
rayMlf  for  gain,  nnd  I  thought  thot  if  it 
Id  please  God  to  spare  me  this  one  time  from 
t,  it  could  not  be  poeaible  I  should  b«  the 
creature  again. 

Djr  went  further— the  prayed,  the  reiol*«d. 
owed  to  lead  a  new  life,  if  Ood  would  spare 
rut  this  lime.  It  now  began  to  be  djy-lighl, 
ic  storm  held  all  night  long,  and  it  was  Mme 


I  comfort  to  aee  the  light  of  another  day.  which 
indeed  none  of  as  expected ;  but  the  tea  went 
mountains  liigh.  and  the  noite  of  the  water  was 
as  frightful  10  us  as  the  sight  of  tlte  waves  ;  nor 
was  any  land  to  be  seen,  nor  did  the  scotnei) 
know  whereabout  they  were.  At  last,  to  our 
great  joy,  they  made  land,  which  was  in  lOngliir.d, 
and  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk  ;  aod  the  ship  bci[i>; 
in  the  utmost  distresi:,  they  ran  for  tike  shore,  at 
all  hazards,  and  with  great  difficulty,  got  into 
Harwich,  where  they  were  safe,  a«  to  the  danger 
of  death  ;  but  the  ship  was  so  full  of  water,  and 
■o  much  damaged,  ttwt  if  they  had  not  laid  lier 
on  shore  the  same  day,  she  would  have  sunk  be- 
fore night,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  sea- 
men, and  of  the  worlimcn  on  shore  too,  who  wen 
hired  to  ossist  them  in  stopping  their  leaks. 

Amy  was  revived  aa  toon  as  the  heard  they 
had  ctpiod  land,  and  went  out  upon  tlie  deck, 
but  she  soon  came  in  again  to  nr.e :  *'  Oh,  Mudam." 
■ayt  the,  "  there's  the  land  indeed  to  be  turn. 
It  looks  like  a  ridge  of  clouds,  and  may  be  all  a 
cloud  for  aught  I  know  ;  but  if  it  be  land,  it  u  a 
great  way  off,  and  the  sea  is  in  such  a  combus. 
tion,  we  shall  all  pcriish  before  we  can  reach  it. 
It  is  the  roost  dreadful  »ight  to  look  at  the  woves 
I  hat  ever  was  seen.  Why,  they  are  as  high  as 
mouataint,  we  shall  certainly  be  all  twollowud 
up,  for  all  the  land  is  so  near." 

I  had  conceived  tome  hope,  that  if  they  saw 
land  we  should  be  delivered ;  and  I  told  her  »\\* 
did  not  understand  things  of  thnt  nature :  th.it 
she  might  be  sure  if  they  saw  land  they  would  go 
directly  towards  it,  and  would  make  'into  some 
harbour;  but  it  was,  as  Amy  toJd,  a  frightful 
distance  to  it.  The  land  looked  like  clouds,  ami 
the  sea  went  aa  high  aa  tnountains,  so  that  no 
hope  appeared  in  the  seeing  the  Und,  but  we 
wcT#  in  fear  of  foundering  before  we  could  reach 
it.  Thi*  made  Amy  so  desponding  still,  but  us  the 
wind,  which  blew  from  the  eatt,  or  that  war. 
drove  us  furiously  towardi  the  land,  so  when, 
about  half  an  hour  after,  I  stepped  to  the  steer, 
age  door  and  looked  out,  I  saw  the  land  much 
nearer  than  Amy  represented  if,  so  I  went  in  and 
encouraged  Amy  again,  and  indeed  was  encou- 
raged myself. 

In  about  half  an  hour,  or  Min«thing  more,  wo 
saw,  to  our  infliiltc  satisfaction,  the  open  harbour 
of  Harw-ich,  and  the  vessel  standing  directly  to- 
wards  it,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  the  ship  was 
in  smooth  water,  and  thus  I  h.id,  though  against 
my  will,  and  contrary  to  my  true  interest,  what  I 
wished  for.  to  be  driven  away  to  England,  though 
it  was  by  a  itonn. 

Nor  did  this  incident  do  either  Amy  or  roe 
much  scrricc,  for  the  danger  being  over,  the  fear* 
of  death  VBni»hcd  with  it.  ay,  and  our  fear  of 
what  was  beyond  denth  also.  Our  tense  of  the 
life  we  had  lived  went  off.  and  with  our  return 
to  life,  our  wicked  taste  of  life  returned,  and  we 
were  both  the  tame  as  before,  if  not  worse.  So 
certain  it  Is,  that  the  repentance  which  is  brought 
about  by  the  mere  apprehensions  of  deuth, 
wear*  off  as  thoae  apprehrnsiotu  wear  off,  anil 
dc«(b>bed  repentaaee,  or  tlorm  repentance,  which 
is  much  the  same,  is  seldom  true. 

However.  I  do  not  tcl)  \mi  thiil  this  wns  nil  at 
once  neither :  the  fright  \vr  had  at  wa  liiKtc<1  a 
little  wlule  afterwurdi,    .it  least  the  imprrsnon 


\ 
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WB8  not  quite  blotm  off  as  soon  as  the  storm,  es- 
pecially poor  Amy,  m  soon  as  »he  set  her  foot  on 
shore,  she  fell  flat  upon  the  ground  and  kU$ed  it, 
and  (rave  <li>d  thanks  for  her  deliverance  from  tht 
sea;  and  turning  to  me  when  she  got  up, — "  I 
hope,  madam,"  says  she,  "you  will  never  go  upon 
the  sea  again." 

I  know  not  what  ailed  me,  not  I ;  bnt  Amy 
was  much  more  pienitcut  at  sea,  and  much  more 
sensible  of  hr>r  deliverance  when  she  landed  and 
was  safo,  than  I  was.  I  was  in  a  kind  of  stapi- 
dity,  I  know  not  well  what  to  call  it ;  I  had  a 
mind  full  of  horror  in  the  time  of  the  storm,  and 
saw  detiih  before  roe  as  plainly  as  Amy,  but  my 
thoughts  got  no  vent,  as  Amy's  did.  I  hod  a 
silent.  suINn  kind  of  grio^  which  could  not  break 
out  either  In  words  or  tears,  and  which  was 
therefore  much  the  worse  to  bear. 

I  had  a  terror  upon  me  for  my  wicked  life 
past,  and  firmly  believed  I  was  going  to  the  bot- 
tom, launching  into  death,  where  I  was  to  give 
on  account  of  all  my  past  actions ;  and  in  this 
stato,  and  on  that  accotint,  I  looked  back  upon 
my  wickednrss  with  abhorrence,  as  I  have  said 
above ;  but  I  hail  no  sense  of  repentance  from 
the  tnie  motive  of  repentance  ;  I  saw  nothing  of 
the  corruption  of  nature,  the  sin  of  my  life,  as  an 
offieoce  ogniiist  God,  as  a  thing  odious  to  the 
holiness  of  his  b«in)r,  as  abusing  his  mercy,  onii 
despising  his  i^odness.  In  short,  Ihadnothorough 
eflTei'tual  repenlnnoc,  no  sight  of  my  sins  in  their 
proper  shapo,  no  \icw  of  a  Redeemer,  or  hope  in 
him.  I  had  only  such  a  repentance  as  a  criminal 
has  ut  the  place  of  execution,  who  it-  sorry,  not 
that  he  has  committed  the  crime,  as  it  is  a  crime, 
but  sorry  that  he  is  to  be  hanged  for  it. 

It  is  true  Amy's  repentance  wore  off  too,  as 
well  OS  mine,  but  not  so  soon.  However,  we  were 
both  very  grave  for  a  time. 

As  soon  as  wo  could  >ret  a  boat  from  the  town, 
we  went  on  shore,  and  immodiately  went  to  a 
public-house  in  the  town  of  Harwich,  where  we 
were  to  consider  seriously  what  was  to  be  done, 
and  whether  we  should  go  up  to  London  or  stay 
till  the  ship  w.xi  rnlltted,  which,  they  said,  would 
be  a  I'oilui^hi,  and  thea  go  for  Holland,  as  we  in- 
tended,  and  as  business  required. 

Reason  directed  that  I  should  go  to  Holland, 
for  there  1  had  all  my  moni'y  to  receive,  and 
tliere  I  had  persons  of  good  reputation  and  cha- 
racter to  apply  to,  having  letters  to  them  from 
the  honest  Dutch  merchant  at  Pari*,  and  ihey 
might  perhaps  give  ijig  a  recommendation  again 
to  merchants  in  London,  and  so  I  should  get  ac> 
quajntcd  with  some  people  of  figure,  which  was 
what  I  loved ;  wliereas  now  I  knew  not  one 
creature  in  the  whole  citv  of  London,  or  any- 
where else,  that  I  could  go  and  make  mysol/ 
known  to.  Upon  these  eoodderations  1  resolved 
to  go  to  Holland,  whatever  came  on  it. 

But  Amy  cried  and  trembled,  and  was  ready 
to  fall  into  fits  when  I  did  but  mention  going 
upon  the  sea  again,  and  begged  of  me  not  to  go, 
or  if  1  would  go,  that  I  would  leave  her  behind, 
though  1  was  to  send  her  a-be)?ging.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  inn  laughed  at  her,  and  Jested  with 
her,  asked  her  if  xhe  had  any  sins  to  confess  that 
she  was  ashamed  should  be  heard,  and  whether 
slie  was  troubled  with  an  evil  conscience  ;  told 
her  if  she  came  to  sea,  to  be  in  a  storm,  if  she 


had  lain  with  her  master  she  wc 
hor  mistress  of  it,  end  that  it 
thing  for  poor  maids  to  confeae  M{ 
thay  hod  lain  with  ;  that  there 
that  went  over  with  her  mutni 
was  a  linen-draper  in  Gra 
dtj  of  London,  who  nnnfeeiril  ia  I 
storm  that  she  bad  leio  with  her 
the  apprentices  too,  to  often. 
such  places,  and  made  th«  poor  i 
she  returned  to  Londoa,  fli 
moke  such  a  stir  as  was 
whole   fomily.      Amy    could 
enough,  for  though  she  had 
master,  it  was  with  her  mist 
consent,  and  which  was  worse," 
tress's  own  doin^.      I  record  it  toi 
my  own  vice,  and  to  expose  the  c 
wickedness  as  they  deserve  to  Im  i 
I  thought  Amy's  t^  wooM  haf 
the  time   t)i«  ship  srould  be  got 
foond  the  girl  was  rather  worse 
when  I  come  to  the  point   that 
board  or  lose  the  passayc.  Amy 
that  she  fell  into  fits,  so  tbo  shift  < 
out  us. 

But  my  goiae  btSag  abeoltOaly 
above,   I  was  obliged  to  go   in   t'l 
some  time  aAer,  and  leave  Aray 
wich,  but  with  diractioM  to  g«  to  J 
stay  there  to  receive  letters  and 
wliat  to  do.     Now  I  was  I 
pleasure,  a  woman  of  busines^j 
oess  too,  i  auure  you. 

1  got  me  A  servant  at  Harwich  io\ 
me.  who  had  been  at  Rotterdam,  kc 
and  spoke  the  language,  which  was  I 
to  me,  and  away  I  wait.      I  had  a  | 
passage  and  pioasant  weather, 
Rotterdam,  soon  found  out  the  i 
I  was  recommended,  who  received 
troordinary  respect.     Aitd  first  he  i 
the  accepted  bill  for  4.0(W  pis 
afterwards  paid  punctually  ; 
had  also  payable  at  Ams 
be  received  for  me ;  and  wher 
for  IjStX)  crowns  was  protested] 
he  paid  it  me  himself  for  the  F 
dorser,  as  he  called  it,  wliicti  was 
merchant  at  Paris. 

There  I  entered   into   a 
means  for  my  jewels,  and  be  I 
jewellers  tv>  look  on  them,  and 
to  value  them,  and  to  tell  iu<-  • 
culor  was  woKh.     This  was  a  maa  *t 
skill  in  jewels,  but  did  not  Un 
and  he  was  desired  by  tlie  goni 
with  to  see  tii^t  I  might  not  be  | 

All  this  work  took  me  Up  OS 
by  maiugini;  mv  business  thus  i 
large  sums  to  do  with,   I 
as  any  she-merchant  of  them  i 
the  bank  for  a  large  sum  of  i 
notes  for  much  more. 

After  I  hod  been  here  abont  i 
moid  Amy  writes  me  word  thiAj 
a  letter  from  her  friVud.  as  d>i 
by  the  way,  wus 
been  Amy's  exlr.. 
owned  to  mo  he  had  loin  v.uh 
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U(nc£,  that  i»  to  say,  as  often  u  he  pleased,  nnd 

frhips  Id  the  eight  years  that  that  nflblr  lasted, 
might  be  a  great  deal  oftcner.  This  was  what 
die  called  her  friend,  whom  slie  corrtsponded 
vith  upon  this  particular  subjcit  ;  and  amuii)r 
^♦v...^  •'■•r-.-s  ^ent  hor  this  particuliir  npws,  that 
inary  friond,  my  real  husbund,  who 
1  'jens  tfarmu,  was  dead,  that  he  was 

killed  iu  a  reiicouDter,  as  they  call  it,  or  ucci- 
dentol  scuflle  among  the  troopers ;  and  so  the 
jade  congratulated  me  upon  my  being  now  a  re^l 
free  woman.  "  And  now,  madam,"  says  sho  at 
the  end  of  her  letter,  "you  hove  nothing  to  do 
but  to  come  hither,  and  i«t  up  a  cooieh  and  a 
good  equipage,  and  if  beauty  and  a  good  fortune 
trcn't  moke  you  a  duchess,  nothini;^  will."  But  I 
had  not  lixed  my  measure:^  yet.  1  had  nn  incli- 
nation to  be  n  wife  again.  I  hud  had  Nuch  bad 
luck  with  my  first  husband,  I  hated  the  thou|.'hts 
of  it.  I  found  that  a  wife  is  treated  with  indif- 
ference, a  mistress  with  a  strong  p&ssion ;  a  wife 
ia  looked  upon  as  but  an  upper  servant,  a  mi»- 
tress  is  a  sovereign  ;  o  nife  must  give  up  all  she 
baa,  have  every  reserve  she  makes  for  herself  be 
thought  hard  of,  and  he  upbraided  with  her  very 
pin>money  ;  whereoji  a  mi!>trc«s  makes  the  saving 
trae,  that  what  the  man  has  is  hers,  and  what 
she  has  is  her  own  ;  the  wife  bears  a  thousand 
insults,  and  is  forced  to  sit  still  and  bear  it,  or 
part,  and  be  undone ;  n  mistress  insultfd  helps 
berself  immediately,  and  takes  another. 

These  were  my  wicked  arguments  for  whoring, 
for  I  never  set  against  thi'in  tlie  difference  an- 
otlier  way,  I  mty  gay,  every  other  way  j  how 
that,  first,  a  wife  appears  boldly  and  honourably 
with  her  husband,  lives  ut  home  and  posstesies 
hb  bouse,  his  servants,  hi»  i'(]uipai!CH,  and  has  a 
right  to  them  all,  and  to  cull  them  her  own  ;  en- 
tertains his  friends,  owns  his  children,  and  has 
the  return  of  duty  and  affection  from  ihem,  as 
they  are  here  her  own,  and  claims  upon  his 
estate,  by  the  custom  of  England,  if  he  dies  and 
leaves  her  a  widow. 

The  whore  sculk.s  nbmit  in  lodgings,  is  nsttcd 

in  the  dark,  disowned  upon  n!i  occasions  before 

<'    '       '      ,11 ;  is  mninlttincd,  indeed,  for  a  lime. 

1  ly  condemned  to  be  ivbnndoned  nt 

U  to  the  miseries  of  fate,  ond  her  own 

j'lsi  disaster.     If  she  has  any  chililren.  her  en- 

deftvour  is  to  get  riti  of  ihem.  and  not  maintuin 

''"•m  ;  and  if  she  lives,  she  is  certain  to  see  them 

'I'  li;Ue  her.  and  be  nshnmed  of  her;  while  the 

*'■  e  ruges,  and  the  man  is   in  the  devil's  hands, 

*'ie  h-is  him  ;  and  w  liile  she  has  him,  she  makes 

°  Prry  of  him  ;   but  if  he   happens  to  fall  sick,   if 

JJOy  disaster  bcfuls  liim,  the  cause  of  all  lies  upon 

,  'J^f.     He  is  sure  to  lay  all  his  misfortunes  at  her 

^oor ;    and  if  once  he  corner  to  rcpentonce,  or 

*akc»  but  one  step  towards  a  reformation,  he 

rfP^ns  with  her.  leatrg  her,  uses  her  as  sho  Al'- 

^Kfves,   hales  her.  abhors  her,  and  sees  her  no 

^•ore;  and  that  with  this  never-failing  addition, 

**8.roely,  that  the  more  sincere  and  unfeigned  his 

*'*'I>cntance  is,  the  more  earnesti)    he  looks  up 

JJ*Ul  the  more  effect  ually  bo  looks  in,  the  more 

^5*  aversion  to  her  increases,  iind  he  curses  her 

^Om  the  bottom  of  his  soul  j  nay,  it  must  be 

'''Cim  a  kind  of  excess  of  charity,  if  he  so  much 

wishes  God  may  forgive  her. 

The  opposite  circumstancea  of  a  wifo  and  a 


whore  are  such,  and  so  many,  and  I  have  sioce 
seen  the  difference  with  such  eyes,  as  1  could 
dwell  upon  tho  subject  a  great  while;  but  my 
business  is  history.  I  had  o  long  scene  of  folly 
yet  to  run  over.  Perhaps  the  moral  of  all  my 
story  mav  bring  ine  back,  again  to  this  point  j 
and  if  it  lioes,  I  shall  «pcak  of  il  fully. 

While  1  continued  in  Holland  1  received  seve- 
ral letters  from  my  friend  <su  I  had  good  reason 
toc-oll  him),  the  merchant  in  Paris,  in  which  hegave 
me  a  further  account  of  the  conduct  of  that  rogue 
thi;  Jew,  and  huw  he  acted  urter  I  woa  gone;  how 
impatient  he  was  while  the  Sidd  mcrehaot  kept  him 
in  suspense,  expecting  me  to  come  again;  and 
how  he  raged  when  he  found  I  came  no  ntore. 

It  seems,  oAer  he  foumi  1  did  not  come,  he 
found  out,  by  his  unwearied  inquiry,  whore  I  had 
lived ;  and  that  I  had  been  kept  as  n  mistress  to 
some  great  person,  but  he  rould  never  leani  by 
whom,  except  that  he  learned  the  colour  of  his 
tivery.  In  pursuit  of  thii)  inquiry  he  guessed  at 
the  right  |)«r8on,  but  could  nut  make  it  out,  or 
ofler  uny  positive  proof  of  it,  but  he  found  out 
the  prince's  gentlomnn.  and  talked  so  saucily  (o 
him  of  it,  that  the  gentleman  treated  hiin,  as  the 
French  call  iUacnupde baton,  that  islo  say.iaiied 
him  very  severely,  as  he  deserved  ;  and  that  not 
satisf)  ing  him,  or  curing  his  ins^ilence,  he  was  met 
one  night  late  upon  the  Pont  Neuf,  in  Paris,  by  two 
men,  who  muffling  him  up  in  a  great  cloak,  car- 
ried him  into  a  more  private  place,  and  cut  olT 
both  his  ears,  telling  him,  it  was  for  talking  im- 
pudently of  his  superiors ;  adding,  that  he  should 
take  care  to  govern  his  tongue  better,  and  behuve 
with  more  manners,  or  the  next  time  they  would 
cut  his  tongue  out  of  his  head. 

This  put  a  check  to  his  sauciness  that  way; 
but  he  comes  bock  to  the  merchant,  and  threat- 
ened to  begin  a  process  against  him  for  correspond, 
ing  with  mo.  and  being  accessary  to  the  murder 
of  the  jeweller,  Ac. 

The  merchant  found  by  his  discourse,  that  ho 
supposed  I  was  protected  by  tJic  told  Prince  do 
,  nay,  the  rogue  said,  he  was  sure  I 


in  his  lodgings  at  Versailles^  for  he  never  had  so 
much  as  the  least  intimation  of  the  way  I  wai 
reidly  gone  ;  but  that  I  was  there  he  wos  certain, 
and  certain  that  the  merchant  was  privy  to  it. 
Th**  merchant  bade  him  defiance ;  however,  he 
gave  him  n  great  de.il  of  trouble,  nnd  put  him  to 
u  great  charge,  and  had  like  to  have  brought  him 
in  for  a  party  to  my  escape,  in  which  cose  he 
would  have  been  obliged  to  have  produced  me, 
nnd  that  in  the  penalty  of  some  capital  sum  of 
money. 

But  the  merchant  was  too  many  for  him  an- 
other way,  for  he  brought  an  information  against 
him  for  a  cheat ;  wherein,  ]a)-ing  down  the  whole 
fact,  how  he  intended  falsely  to  accuse  the  widow 
of  the  jeweller  for  the  su[  posed  murder  of  her 
husbimd;  that  he  did  it  purely  to  get  the  jewels 
from  her ;  and  that  he  ofl'ered  to  bring  him  ( the 
merchant)  in,  to  be  confederate  with  him,  and  to 
share  the  jewels  between  them;  proving  also  his 
design  to  get  the  jewels  into  his  hands,  and  thi-n 
to  have  dropped  the  prosecution,  upoti  condition 
of  my  quilling  the  jewels  to  him.  Upon  this 
charge  he  pot  him  laid  by  the  heels,  so  he  wo" 
»en»  to  the  Conciergcrie,  that  ia  to  say,  to  Bride 
well,  and  tho  merchant  cleared.     He  got  out  of 
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jail  in  a  little  while,  though  not  without  the  help 
of  rnoncv,  and  continued  teasing  th(>  merchant  a 
long  whDc,  and  at  last  threatened  to  Bsjasiiiniit? 
and  murder  him  ;  so  iho  men-hunt,  who,  having 
buried  his  wife  about  two  months  heforc.  was 
now  a  single  man,  and  not  knowing  whnt  such  n 
villain  might  do,  thought  fit  to  quit  Paris,  and 
come  away  to  Holland  also. 

It  U  most  certain,  that  opeaking  of  originals, 
I  was  the  Hource  and  spring  of  ull  that  trouble? 
and  vcxotion  to  this  honest  gcnlleman :  and  as 
it  was  afterwards  in  my  power  to  have  made  him 
full  satisfaction,  and  did  not,  1  cannot  soy  but 
I  added  ingratitude  to  nil  the  rest  of  my  follies ; 
but  of  that  I  shall  give  a  fuller  account  pre- 
sently. 

I  was  surprised  one  morning,  when  being  at 
the  merchant's  house  whom  ho  had  recommended 
me  to  in  Rotterdam,  and  being  busy  in  his  count- 
ing houee,  managing  my  bill«,  and  preparing  to 
write  n  letter  to  him  to  Paris,  I  heard  a  noise  of 
horses  ot  the  door,  which  ia  not  verj"  comraon  in 
a  city  where  everybody  passes  by  water  ;  but  he 
had,  it  seems,  fcrr>ed  over  the  Maic  from  Wjl- 
liamstadt,  and  «:>  came  to  the  very  door,  and  I 
soon  after  saw  a  gentleman  alight  and  come  in  ut 
the  gate.  I  knew  nothing  nnd  expected  nothing, 
to  be  sure,  of  the  person ;  but,  as  I  sny,  I  wns 
surprised,  and  indeed  more  than  ordinarily  sur- 
prised, when  coming  near  to  me,  I  saw  it  was  my 
merchont  of  Paris,  ray  benefactor,  and  indeed, 
my  deliverer. 

I  confeg*  it  was  an  agreealilc  surprise  to  me, 
and  t  wtis  exceeding  glad  to  see  him,  who  was  so 
honourable  and  so  kind  to  me,  and  who  indeed 
had  sjived   my  life.      As  soon  as  he  saw  me  he 
ran  to  me,  took  me  in  liis  arms,  and  kisseil  me 
with  a  fyeeilnm   that  he  never  offered  to  take 
with  me  before :  "  Dear  madam,"  says  he,  "  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  safe  in  this  country  ;  if  you 
had  stayed  two  day  s  longer  in  Pnri«  you  had  been 
undone."     I  wsi.s  »n  glad  to  see  him  that  I  could 
not  spenk  n  eno>\   while,    and    I  burst  out  into 
tear*  wit  111  I'  '    /a  v  ord  for  a  minute,  but 

I  recover'  ■  i'T.  .nnd  said,  "  Tlie  more. 

sir,  is  my  o,  ..^......i.  ,.•  see  you  that  hod  saved  my 

life;"  and  added,  "1  am  glad  to  see  you  here, 
that  I  may  consider  how  to  balance  an  account 
in  which  I  am  fo  much  your  debtor." — "  You 
and  I  will  mljust  (hat  matter  easily,"  snyj  he. 
"now  we  are  so  near  together;  pray,  where  do 
you  lodge  ?"  says  he.  ' 

"  In  a  very  honest,  good  houpc,"  said  I,  "  where 
that  gentleman,  your  friend,  recommended  me," 
pointing  to  the  merchant  in  whose  house  we 
then  were. 

"  And  where  you  may  lodge  too,  lir,"  says  the 
gentleman,  "  if  it  suits  with  your  business,  and 
your  other  conveniencies."  | 

"  With  all  my  heart."  .^nys  he;  "  then,  madam,"  i 
adds  he,  turning  to  me,  "  I  shall  be  near  you,  I 
and  have  time  to  tell  you  n  story  which  will  bo  i 
very  long,  and  yet  many  ways  very  pleasant  to 
vou;  how  troublesome  that  devilish  fellow,  (he 
Sew  has  been  to  me  on  your  account,  and  what  a 
hellish  snnre  he  had  laid  for  you,  if  he  could  have  | 
found  you." 

"  I  shall  have  leisure  too,  sir,"  said  I,  "  to  tell 
jrdu  all  my  adventures  since  that;  which  have 
tiot  been  n  fi'Tv,  1  assure  you."  | 


In  short,  be  took  up  his  lodgings  in  the  tutt 
house  where  I  Iodised,  ond  the  room  be  lay  ia 
opened,  as  he  was  wit,hing  it  would,  jiut  Utmj 
lodging,  room,  so  we  could  almost  call  out  <  " 
to  one  another,  and  1  was  not  at  all  sby< 
on  that  score,  for  I  believed  him  perit 
nest ;  and  so  Indeed  he  was,  and  if  he 
that  article  was  at  present  no  part  of  mj  < 

It  was  not  tili  two  or  three  days,  and 
first  hurry  of  busine.<;!i  were  over,  that  we  1 
to  enter  into  the  history  of  our  ofToirfon 
side,  but  when  we  began,  it  took  up  nil  our  cc&. 
versation  for  almost  a  fortnight.  Firiit  I  gtn 
him  a  particular  account  of  everything  thit  ha|)- 
pencd  material  upon  my  voyage,  and  ho*  »c 
were  driven  into  (larwich  by  a  very  tcrribk 
storm,  how  I  had  left  my  womaD  behind  mr,  w 
frightened  with  the  danger  she  hn  '  ' 
she  durst  not  venture  to  set  her 
again,  and  thnt  I  had  not  coni'  i 

bills  I  bad  of  him  had  not  been  ; 
land  ;  but  that  money,  he  might  >. 
a  woman  go  any  where. 

lie  seemed  to  laugh  at  all  our  womacush  U*f% 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  storm,  telling 
was  nothing  but  what  was  very  ordinitry  in  I 
seas,  but   that  they  had  harbours  on  every  i 
?o  near,  that  tbey  were  seldom  in  danger^ 
ing  lost ;  ••  for  indeed."  says  he,  "  if  th« 
fetch  one  coast  tbey  can  alway*  stanti 
another,  and  run  afore  it,"  as  he  call>- 
one  side  or  other."     But  when   I  ca.- 
him  what  a  crazy  ship  it  was.  and  1m)w,  i 
they  had  got  into   Harwich,   and  int 
water,  they  were  fiiin  to  run  the  ship  cri 
she  would  have  sunk  in  the  harbour  : 
looked  out  at  the  cabin  door,  nnd  - 
mnn  upon  his  knees  here,  and  oi 
prayers,   then   indeed  he    pj' •• 
rea.'ion  to  be  alarmed  ;  but  - 
you,  m.idam,"  says  he,  "arr 
so  pious,  you  would  but  have  gone  lo  Ut 
little  the  sooner.     The  difference  hjid  itol 
much  to  you." 

I  ronfes-i,  when  he  taid  thit,  it  made  ill  i 
blood  turn  in  my  veins,  nm'  '  •'•-■■-'•  '  -i- 
have   fainted.      "  Poor  pn,- 
"  you  know  little  of  me;  wh 
rcilly  what  you  really  think  mt  i 
eeived  the  disorder,  but  s^aid  noUi; 
when,  shaking  my  head,  "  O,  sir,"  *iu'\ 
in  any  ;.hapo   has  some  terror  in  it.  I 
fri|/^hiful  figure  of  a  storm   at   sc.i,  ^r 
ship,  it  comes  with  a  double,  a  ii' 
an  inexpressible  horror ;  and  if  1  -' ' 
you  think  mc  to  be  (which  God  kno«»  I  4.11 ' 
it  is  still  very  dismal ;   I  desire  to  die  in  a  cakfc  I 
can."     Ho  said  a  great  in::! 
very  prettily  ordered  his  &.■ 
ous  reflection  nnd  coinpliiu> ,.,, 
much  (fuilt  to  relish  it  as  it  was  m 
it  off  to  something  else,  nnd  tall.i. 
sity  I  had  on  me  to  come  to  lIolli:i 
myself  safe  on  shore  in  Englaml  .-. 

He  said  he  wos  glod  1  h:i ' 
uiwn  me  to  come  over  ini.  ^ 

tlmt  he  was  so  interested  1  ■ 
sides  had  such  fyrtluT  div! 
1  had  not  so  hitppily  been  1 
was  resolved  to  have  gone  to  Lii^laud  to  :<c  »• 
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and  that  it  was  one  of  the  principal  reasons  fori 
his  lenving  Paris. 

I  told  him  I  was  extremely  obli;;;ed  to  him  for  i 
tar  intcrcslinff  himself  in  my  aifairs,  but  that 
1  bad  been  so  far  his  debtor  before,  that  I  knew  | 
■  how  anything  could  increase  it  ;  for   I  owed 
ly  life  to  hira  already,  and  I  could  not  bo  in  debt 
llbr  an}'thin^  more  valuable  than  that.     Ho  an-  j 
lowered  in  the  most  obliging  manner  possible,  that 
(hi?  would  put  it  in  my  power  to  pay  that  debt, ! 
'-and  idl  the  ubilgatioa  besides  that  ever  be  had  j 
or  should  be  able  to  lay  upon  me.  i 

I   begin  to  imderstaad  him   now,  and  to  sec  | 
plainly  that  he  resolved  to  make  love  to  me  ;  but 
I  would  by  no  means  seem  to  take  the  hint,  and  j 
Lbe*ide«  I  knew  that  he  had  a  wife  with  him  in 
[I'^oris ;  and  I  had  ju»t  then,  indeed,  no  g^uHt  for  { 
my  more  intrijjuing ;  however,  he  surprised  mo 
»lo  a  suddeq  noUce  of  the  tiling  a  tittle  while 
kfter,  by  saying  something  in  his  discourse  Uiat  he 
iid,  us  he  giiid,  in  his  wife's  days,     t  started  at 
lal  word — "  What  mean  you  by  that,  sir?"  said 
|1 :  "  have  you  not  a  wifcs  in  Paris  ? " — "  No,  mo- 
lam,  indeed,"  said  he,  "  my  wife  died  the  begin* 
ha'tag  of  September  ia«t ;"  which  it  seems  was  but 
)a  little  after  I  came  away. 

We  lived  in  the  same  house  all  this  while ; 
Land  as  we  lodged  not  far  off  one  another,  oppor- 
ilunitjes  were  not  wanting  of  ns  near  an  aequaint- 
{•nce  as  we  miirht  desire ;  nor  have  such  oppor- 
[lanities  the  least  agency  in  vicious  minds  to 
luring  to  pass  even  what  ihey  might  aot  intend  at 
Itrst. 

However,  though  he  courted  me  at  so  much 
I  diatance,  yet  his  pretensions  were  very  tionour- 
itble  ;  and  as  I  hod  before  found  him  a  mai«t  dis-  | 
'interested  friend,  and  perfcLfly  honest  in  his 
dealings,  even  when  I  trusted  him  with  all  I  bat),  | 
1 60  DOW  I  found  him  strictly  virtuous,  till  1  made 
him  otherwise  myself,  even  almost  wh,:thcr  he ' 
[  trould  or  no,  as  you  sliall  hear.  j 

It  was  not  long  after  our  former  discourse ' ' 
[■when  he  repeated  what  he  had  insinuated  before, ! , 
namely  that  he  had  yet  a  design  to  lay  before  i 
fne,  which,  if  I  would  agree  to  his  proposals,! 
Vrould  more  than  balanrc  all  accounts  between  1 1 
VIS.  I  told  him  I  could  not  reasonably  deny  him 
anything ;  and  except  one  thin^,  which  I  hoped  | 
and  believed  he  would  not  think  or,  I  should  think  i ' 
myself  very  ungrateful  if  I  did  not  do  everything  ^ 
ft>r  him  that  lay  in  my  power.  , 

He  told  me  what  he  should  desire  of  me  would  ' 
be  fully  in  my  power  to  grant,  or  else  he  should  h' 
I  be  very  unfriendly  to  offer  it,  and  still  all  this  ^ 
^hile   he  declined  making  the  proposal,  as  he  •' 
[  called  it,  and  so  for  that  time  we  ended  our  dis- 
course, turning  it  olV  to  other  things  ;  so  that,  in 
short,  I  began  to  think   hi*  might  have  rout  with 
*oiDe  disaster  in  his   business,  and  might  hi\vc 
I  coioe  away  from  Paris  in  some  discredit,  or  had 
I  had  some  blow  on  his  afloirs  in  general ;  and  as 
lt«aUy  I  had  kindness  enough  to  have  parted  with 
•  good  sum  to  have  helped  him,  aiul  was  in  gra- 
*"ude  bound  to  have  done  so,  he  having  soeffee- 
tually  saved  to  mc  all  I  h.id;  so  I  resolved  to 
l**>ake  him  the  offer  the  first  time  1  had  an  oppor- 
[tuiiity,  which  two  or  three  days  after  offered  itself  i 
I  *cry  much  to  my  satisfaction.  | 

He  had  told  mo  at  large,  though  on  several  i 
[Occasions,  the  treatment  he  had  met  with  from 


I  the  Jew,  and  what  expense  he  had  put  him  to ; 
how  at  length  he  had  cast  him,  ns  above,  and  had 
recovered  good  damage  of  him,  but  that  the 
rogue  was  unable  to  make  him  any  considerable 
ri'p.iration.    He  had  told  me  also  how  the  Prince 

d' 's  gentleman  hod  resented  his  treatment 

of  his  master ;  and  how  he  had  caust.-d  him  to  be 
used  ui>on  the  Pont  Neuf,  Sec.  as  1  have  men- 
tioned above,  which  1  laughed  at  most  heartily. 

"  It  is  pity,"  said  I,  "  that  I  should  sit  here  and 
make  that  gcntlcmim  no  amends ;  if  you  would 
direct  me,  sir,"  said  I,  "  how  to  do  it,  I  would 
make  him  a  handsome  present,  and  acknowledge 
the  justice  he  had  done  to  mc  as  well  ns  to  the 
Prince,  his  master."  He  said  he  would  do  what 
I  directed  in  it ;  so  I  told  him  I  would  send  lilm 
500  crowns.  "  That's  too  much,"  said  he,  '■  for 
you  arc  but  half  interested  in  the  usage  of  the 
Jew  ;  it  was  on.  his  master's  account  he  corrected 
him.  not  on  yours."  Well,  however,  we  were 
obliged  to  do  nothing  in  it,  for  neither  of  us  knew 
how  to  direct  a  letter  to  him,  or  to  direct  an)-, 
body  to  him ;  so  I  toUl  him  I  woulil  leave  it  till 
1  came  to  Englaod,  for  that  my  woman,  Amy, 
corresponded  with  him,  and  that  he  had  mudo 
love  to  her. 

"  Well  but,  sir,"  said  I,  "  as  in  requital  for  his 
generous  concern  for  me,  I  am  careful  to  think  of 
him ;  it  is  but  just  that  what  expenso  you  liave 
been  obliged  to  be  at,  which  was  all  on  my  uc. 
count,  should  be  repaid  you,  and  therefore,"  said 
I,  '"  let  rae  see  — "  and  there  I  paused  and  began 
to  reckon  up  what  I  had  observed  from  his  own 
discourse  It  had  cost  him  in  the  several  disputes 
and  hearings  which  he  had  with  that  dog  of  a 
Jew,  and  1  cost  them  up  at  something  above 
2,130  crowns;  »o  I  pulled  out  some  bills  which  I 
had  upon  a  merchant  in  Amsterdam,  and  a  par- 
ticular account  in  bank,  and  was  looking  on  them 
in  order  to  give  them  to  him. 

When  he  seeing  evidently  what  I  was  going 
about,  interrupted  mc  with  some  warmth,  and 
told  me  he  would  have  nothing  of  mc  on  that  ac- 
count, and  desired  I  would  not  pull  out  my  bills 
and  papers  on  that  score  ;  thivt  he  had  not  told 
mc  the  story  on  that  account,  or  with  uay  such 
view ;  that  it  had  been  his  misfortune  firat  to 
bring  ihat  ugly  rogue  to  mc,  which,  though  it  was 
with  a  good  design,  yet  he  would  punish  himself 
with  the  expense  he  had  been  at,  for  his  being  so 
unlucky  to  mc ;  that  I  could  not  think  so  hard 
of  him  as  to  suppose  he  would  take  money  of  me, 
a  widow,  for  serving  me,  and  doing  acts  of  kind- 
ness to  mo  in  a  strange  country,  and  in  distress 
too ;  but  he  said  he  would  repeat  what  he  had 
said  before,  that  he  kept  me  for  a  deeper  reckon- 
ing, and  that,  as  he  had  Cold  me,  he  would  put 
mc  into  a  posture  to  even  all  that  favour,  as  I 
called  It,  at  once,  so  we  should  talk  it  over  an- 
other time,  and  balance  all  together. 

Now  I  expected  it  would  come  out,  but  still  he 
pot  it  ofl',  ns  before,  from  whence  I  concluded  it 
could  not  be  matter  of  love,  for  that  those  things 
ore  not  ustiully  delayed  in  such  a  manner,  ond 
therefore  it  must  be  matter  of  money;  upon 
which  thought  1  broke  the  silence,  and  told  him 
that  as  he  knew  I  had.  by  obligation,  more  kind- 
ness fur  him  than  to  deny  any  favour  to  him  (hat 
I  conld  grant,  and  that  ho  seemed  backward  to 
mention  his  case,  1  begged  of  him  to  give  mo 


leave  to  ask  him  whether  anything  I&y  upoii  his 
mind  with  resp«ct  to  hu  busiaeis  and  enects  in 
the  world ;  that  if  it  did,  be  knew  what  I  had  in 
the  world  u  well  as  1  did ;  and  that  if  he  vrante<i 
monev,  I  would  let  him  have  any  sum  for  hii 
occasion,  as  far  as  five  or  six  thousand  pistoled, 
itnd  ha  should  pay  me  as  his  own  afTairs  ivould 
permit ;  and  that  if  he  never  paid  me  I  ivould 
never  give  him  any  trouble  for  It. 

Ho  rose  up  with  ceremony,  and  gave  mc  thanks 
in  terms  that  sufficiently  told  me  he  had  been 
bred  among  people  more  polite  and  more  cour- 
teous than  is  esteemed  the  ordinary  usage  of  the 
Dutch  ;  and  after  his  compliment  was  over  be 
eame  nearer  to  mc,  and  told  mc  that  he  vnu 
obliged  to  assure  me,  thoug^h  with  repeated  ac- 
knowledprnonts  of  my  kind  offer,  that  he  was  not 
in  any  wont  of  money  ;  that  he  had  met  with  no 
uncasincas  in  any  of  his  affairs,  no,  not  of  any 
kind  whatever,  except  that  of  the  loss  of  his  wife 
and  one  of  his  chDdren,  which  indeed  had  trou- 
bled him  much ;  but  that  this  was  no  part  of 
what  he  had  to  offer  to  me,  and  by  ^''^nting 
which  I  should  balance  all  obli^^atious;  but  that, 
in  short,  it  was  that,  seeing  Providence  hud  (as 
it  were  for  that  purpose)  taken  his  wife  from  him, 
I  would  make  up  the  loss  to  him ;  and  with  that 
he  held  me  fast  in  his  arms,  and,  kissing  me, . 
would  not  give  me  leave  to  say  no,  and  hardly  to  ' 
breathe.  '       | 

At  length,  hnvinp  got  room  to  speak,  I  told 
him  that,  as  I  said  befon;,  1  could  deny  him  but 
one  thing  in  the  world,  I  was  very  sorry  he 
should  propose  that  thing  only  that  I  could  not 
grant. 

1  could  not  but  smile,  however,  to  myself  that 
he  should  make  so  many  circles  and  roundabout 
motions  to  come  to  a  discourse  which  liod  no 
rach  ntrity  at  the  bottom  of  it,  if  he  bad  known 
all.  But  there  was  another  reason  why  I  re- 
•Hilved  not  to  hove  him,  when,  at  the  same  time, 
if  he  had  courted  nic  in  n  manner  less  honest  or 
virtuous,  I  believe  I  should  not  have  denied  him  ^ 
but  I  shall  come  to  that  port  presently. 

He  was,  aa  I  have  said,  long  o^bringing  it  out, 
but  when  he  had  brought  it  out  he  pursued  it 
with  such  importunities  as  would  admit  of  no  de- 
nial, ut  least  he  intended  they  should  not ;  but  I 
resisted  thrm  obstinately,  and  yet  with  cxpres- 
jions  of  the  ulmont  kindness  and  respect  for  him 
that  could  be  im.tgined,  nften  tellinR  him  there 
WHS  nothing  else  in  the  world  that  I  conid  deny 
him,  and  showing  him  nil  the  respect,  an<l  upon 
oU  occasiona  treating  him  with  intimncy  and  free- 
dom, as  if  he  bad  been  my  brother. 

Me  tried  all  the  ways  imaginable  to  bring  his 
design  to  pass,  but  I  was  intk-xible ;  at  \t%st,  he 
thou^'ht  of  a  way.  wliich,  ho  flattered  himself, 
would  not  fail ;  nor  would  he  have  been  mis- 
taki-n  perhaps  in  any  other  woman  in  the  world 
but  me  ;  this  was,  to  try  if  he  could  take  me  ut 
an  advantage  and  get  to  bed  to  me,  and  then,  as 
was  most  rational  to  think,  I  should  willingly 
ennni^h  marr}-  him  afterwariis. 

We  Were  bo  intimate  together,  that  nothing 
but  man  and  wife  could,  or  at  least  ought,  to  bo 
more;  but  still  our  freedoms  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  modesty  and  decency.  But  one  even- 
inp,  above  all  the  rest,  we  were  very  merry,  and 
l&ncied  he  poshed  the  mirth  to  watch  for  his 


■  advantage  ;  and  I  resolved  that  I  wouli 
feig^  to  be  as  merry  as  he  ;  and  that,  t 
he  offered  anything,  ha  abould  have  his 
enough. 

About  one  o'clock  in  the  morniiu,  k 

we   sat   up  together.  1  laid.    '*  Coom, 

o'clock,   I  must   go  to  b«d.** — "  Well* 

'•  I'll  go  with  you." — •'  No,  now"  sayi  I, 

your  own  chomber  ;"  he  said  he  wodWjb 

1  with  me.     "  Nay,"  tayt  1,  "  U  rou  rff 

know  what  to  sar;  if  I  can't  h«Jp  it,  fOB 

'  However,  I  got  from   him,  le/t  him,  a 

'  into  mycliamber,  but  did  not  shut  ihtiii 

at  he  could  easily  see  that   1  wa*  undrai^ 

self  he  steps  to  bis  own  roooi,  whii-b  Ktil 

the  some  floor,  and  in  a  few  wiouUt  uk 

;  himself  also,  and  returns  to  my  door  in  kaj 

\  and  slippersL 

I  thought  he  hod  been  gone  indf«d,iod« 
ho  had  been  in  jest ;  and,  by  the  iray.  tta 
;  cither  he  had  no  mind  to  the  thiiij;,  or  lai 
'.  never  intended  it ;  so  I  shut  my  dnor,  Ik 
I  latched  it,  for  I  seldom  locked  or  bolted  it 
I  went  to  bed.  I  had  not  been  b  bed  s  M 
but  he  comes  in  liis  gown  to  the  doer.  bIi 
it  u  little  way,  but  not  enoueb  to  tern  I 
took  in,  and  sav-s  softly,  "  WMU«t»J 
gone  to  bed?"^"  Yei  yes," 
gone." — "  No,  indeed."  say»  liej 
gone,  you  gave  me  leave  beJbrtf 
and  you  shan't  say  get  you  gone 
comes  into  my  room,  and  then  turns  I 
fastens  the  door,  and  immediatcJr 
bedside  to  me.  I  pretended  to  aoold  u4  O 
iuid  bid  him  begone,  with  more  wvalk 
before  ;  but  it  was  all  one :  be  had  ntt  ■  ti 
clothes  on  but  his  gown  and  tlippcn  ■! 
64)  he  throws  off  liis  gown,  and  tiiron  ofl 
bed,  aud  came  in  at  onca. 

I  made  a  aeeming  reaataoce,  bol  dM 
more  indeed  ;  for,  as  abov^,  I  rf«oi«i4( 
beginning  he  ihoiild  i'  if  ba| 

for  the  rest  Heft  it  t 

Well,  he  lay  with  i...   i,,...  ,,,^ht, 
nest,  and  very  merry  we  were  all  i 
between ;  but  the  ttuid  night  he 
little  more  grave.     "  Now,  my  dcar.'i 
"  (hough  I  have  pushed  this  matter  I 
ever  I  intended,  or  than  (  beiieve  >« 
from  mc,  who  never  made  any  { 
but  what  were  very  hf-"— •  .  »  -r  to  I 
and  let  you  see  hov  I  so 

and  how  honest  I  wil>  puj 

to  marry  you  still,  lui' '  t| 

to*morrow  morning  ,  ..  ; 

fair  conditions  of  marnogo  a>  i  ^oaii 
before.'' 

This,  it  mu.st  ^' 
he  was  very  he; 
cercly  ;  but  1  .  ■ 

namely,  that  he  nuucd  ui  thr  nicmr;. 
surprised  did  he  look,  and  how  waahal 
when  he  found  I:  Id*  prop 

ness  and  indifl< .  stiU  tell 

was  the  only  ihiM..  .  .  ■  ....i  not  gnat  I 

He   was  aatoniahed.      *•  What 
now  r  says  he,  "  when 
you  t"     I  answered   > 
still,  •■  It  is  true,  (o  m 
I,  *«  that  you  have  taken  me  Is  lu 
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had  your  will  of  me ;  but  1  hope  you  will  not 
lake  It  ill  that  I  cannot  consent  to  marry,  for  nil 
that.  If  I  am  with  child,"  said  I,  "  care  must 
taken  (o  manage  that  a*  you  direct ;  I  hope 
won't  expoM  me,  for  mjr  having  exposed 
_  elf  to  you,  but  I  cannot  go  any  farther." 
'^and  at  that  point  I  stood,  and  would  hear  of  no 
matriniony  by  any  nieanj. 

Now  becAuse  this  may  «»eiii  a  little  odd,  I  gholl 
the  matter  clearly;  at  I  understood  it  my- 
I  knew  that  while  I  was  a  mistrPM,   it  is 
Bustoniary  for  the  person  kept  to  reccUe  from 
that  keep;  but  if  I  »hould  bo  a  wife,  nil   I 
'had  then  waa  Riven  up  to  the  husbnnd,  and  I  wat 
thenceforth  to  be  under  hit  authority  only  ;  nnd 
I  had  money  enough,  and  needed  not   fear 
i-ing  what  they  call  a  cnst-oflT  mistress,  to  I  bad 
need  to  give  him  twenty  thotiMind  pounds  to 
me,  which  bad  been  buying  my  lodging  too 
a  great  deal. 
Thui  his  project  of  coming  to  bed  to  me  was 
bite  upon  himself,  while  he  Intended  it  for  a 
l>itc  upon  me  :  and  be  was  no  nearer  his  aim  of 
marrying  me  than  he  was  before.     All  his  argu- 
ments he  could  urge  upon  the  subject  of  mntri- 
mony  wore  at  an  end,  fnr  I    positively  declined 
miirrying  him  j  and  ds  he  hnd  refused  the  thou- 
I  ■and  pistoirs  which  I  hnd  ofFcrcd  him  in  compen- 
|aation  for  his  expenses  and  loss  ut  Paris,  with  the 
'Jew.  and  had  done  it  upon  the  hopes  he  hiid  of 
marrying  me ;  so  when  he  found  his  way  difficult 
stdl,  he  was  amazed,  and  I  had  some  reason  to 
believe,  repented  that  ho  liiid  refused  the  money. 
But  thus  it  is  when  men  run  into  wicked  niea- 
I  lurcs  to  bring  their  designs  about.    I  that  was 
'infinitclv  obliged  to  him  before,  began  to  tulk  to 
Wra  as  ff  I  hud  bnlnnced  nrcoimts  with  him  now, 
[•nd  that  the  favour  of  lying  with  a  whore  was 
I  equal,  not  *o  the  thousand  pistoles  only,  hut  tn 
[all  the  debt   I  owed  him,  for  saving  my  Gfe  and 
I  bO  my  effects. 

But  ho  drew  himself  into  it,  and  though  it  was 
I  a  dear  bargain,  yet  it  was  a  barjjain  of  his  own 
making  ;  he  could  not  sjiy  I  had  tricked  him  into 
It :  but  OS  he  projc<-ted  and  drew  me  Into  lie 
j  with  him,  depending  that  it  rns  a  sure  game  in 
iwder  to  0  marriage,  so  I  granted  him  the  favour, 
[as  he  called  it,  to  balance  the  account  of  fnvoitrs 
ived  from  him,  and  keep  the  thousand  pistoles 
»*th  a  good  grace. 

lie  was  extremely  disappointed  in  this  orticlv, 

■od  knew  not  how  to  manage  for  a  great  while ; 

'  us  I  dare  say,  if  he  had  not  expected  to  have 

ittde  it  an  earnest  for  marrying  me,  he  would 

?ver  have  attempted  me  the  other  way;  so,  I 

^••Mevcd,  if  it  hod  not  heon  for  the  money,  which 

•**  knew  I  had,  he  would  never  have  desired  to 

,W»«rTy  me  after  he  had  lain  with  mo.    For,  where 

♦he  man  that  cares  to  marry  o  whore,  though 

'  his  own  making  ?  And  as  I  knew  him  to  be  no 

'  80  I  did  him  no  wrong,  when  I  supposed 

'.'itt  but  for  the  money,  he  would  not  have  had 

[Jhoughtt  of  me  that  way,  especially  after  ray 

ng  as  I  had  done ;  in  which   it  is  to  be  rc- 

nbercd  that  1  made  no  cnpitulation  for  marrj'- 

:  bim,  when   1  yielded  to  him,  but  let  him  do 

rhat  he  pleased,  without  any  previous  bar- 

Jn, 

Well,  hitherto  we  went  upon  guesses  at  one 
•»iniher's  designs ;  but  ns  be  continued   to  im. 


portune  me  to  marry,  though  he  hod  lain  with 
me,  and  still  did  lay  with  me  as  often  as  he 
pleased,  and  I  continued  to  refuse  to  marry  him. 
though  I  let  him  laj*  with  me  whenever  he  de- 
sired it;  I  say,  as  these  two  circumstances  made 
up  our  cooversation,  it  could  not  continue  long 
thus,  but  we  must  come  to  an  explanation. 

One  morning,  in  the  middle  of  our  unlawful 
freedoms,  that  is  to  say,  when  we  were  in  bed  In- 
gether  he  sighed,  and  told  mc,  he  desired  my 
leave  to  ask  me  one  question,  and  that  I  would 
give  him  an  answer  to  it,  with  the  same  ingcnu. 
ous  freedom  and  honesty,  that  I  had  mod  to 
treat  him  with  .  I  told  hi'm  I  would  Why  then 
his  question  was,  why  I  would  not  marry  him, 
seeing  I  allowed  him  all  the  freedom  of  a  hus- 
band? "  Or,"  says  be,  "my  dear,  since  you 
have  been  so  kind  as  to  take  me  to  your  bed, 
why  will  you  not  make  me  your  own,  and  take 
me  for  good  and  all,  that  we  may  enjoy  ourselves 
without  any  reproach  to  one  another." 

r  told  him.  that  as  I  confessed  it  was  the  only 
thing  I  i.ould  not  comply  with  him  in,  so  it  wns 
the  only  thing  in  all  my  actions,  thai  I  could  n^t 
give  bim  a  reason  for.  That  it  was  true  I  had 
let  him  come  to  bed  to  me,  which  was  suppos^'d 
to  be  the  greatest  favour  a  wumnn  could  (,r.int  •, 
but  it  WHS  evident,  and  he  might  s<-e  it,  thut  as  t 
was  sensible  of  the  obligation  1  was  under  to  him 
for  saving  me  from  the  worst  circumstance  it  wos 
possible  for  me  to  be  brought  to,  I  could  deny 
him  nothing  ;  and  if  I  had  had  any  greater  favour 
to  yield  liim,  I  should  have  done  it,  that  of  ma- 
trirrrony  only  excepted,  and  he  could  not  but  see 
that  I  loved  him  to  an  extraortiinary  depTce,  in 
every  part  of  my  behaviour  to  him  ;  but  thut  as 
to  marrying,  which  was  giving  up  my  liberty.  It 
was  what  once  he  knew  I  had  dune,  i>nd  he  had 
seen  how  it  had  hurried  me  up  nnd  down  in  the 
world,  and  what  it  liad  exposed  me  to ;  that  1 
had  an  aversion  to  it,  and  desired  he  woiikl  n«i* 
insist  upon  it.  He  might  casfly  see  I  had  no 
aversion  to  him  ;  and  that  if  I  was  with  child  by 
bim,  be  should  see  a  testimony  of  my  kindness 
to  the  father,  for  that  I  would  settle  ul  I  had  in 
the  world  upon  the  child. 

He  was  mute  a  good  while  ;  at  Isft,  says  he, 
"  Come,  my  dear,  you  dre  the  first  wi>man  in  the 
world  that  overlay  with  a  man, and  then  refused 
to  marry  him.  and  therefore  there  must  be  some 
other  rea«on  for  your  refusal ;  and  I  have  there, 
fore  one  other  request,  ond  that  is,  if  I  guess  at 
the  true  reason,  and  remove  the  objection,  will 
you  then  yield  to  roc  ?  "  !  told  him  if  he  removed 
the  objection  1  must  needs  comply,  for  I  should 
certainly  do  cverjthing  that  I  had  no  objection 
against. 

"  Why  then,  my  dear.  It  must  be  that  either 
you  are  already  engaged,  and  married  to  souc 
other  man,  or  you  are  not  willing  to  dispo&e  of 
your  money  to  me,  and  expect  to  advnnce  your- 
self higher  with  your  fortune.  Now,  if  ft  be  the 
first  of  these,  my  mouth  will  be  stopped,  and  1 
have  no  more  to  say ;  but  if  it  be  the  last,  I  am 
prepared  effectually  to  remove  the  objections, 
and  answer  all  you  can  say  on  that  subject." 

1  took  him  up  short  at  the  first  of  these,  telling 
him  he  must  have  base  thoughts  of  me  indeed,  to 
think  that  I  could  yield  to  him  in  such  a  nuinner 
as  1  had  done,  and  continue  it  with  so  nnuh  free- 
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dom,  as  he  found  1  did,  if  I  had  n  hu»band,  or 
were  engaged  to  any  other  man ;  and  that  he 
might  depend  upon  it  that  was  not  mj'  due,  nor 
any  part  of  my  case. 

"  VVhy  then,"  said  lie,  "  as  to  the  other,  I  have 
an  oHcr  to  malte  to  you  tliat  shall  taltc  off  all 
the  objection,  viz.,  That  I  Mill  not  touch  one  piv 
tolc  of  your  estate  more  tli^n  shall  be  with  your 
own  voluntary  consent,  neither  now  or  at  any 
other  time,  but  yon  shat!  settle  it  as  you  please 
lor  your  lifb,  and  upon  whom  you  please  after  your 
death  ;"  that  I  should  see  he  was  able  to  main- 
t.iin  nic  without  it;  and  that  it  was  not  for  that 
that  he  followed  me  from  Paris. 

I  nas  indeed  surprised  at  that  part  of  his  oSer, 
Qjid  he  might  easily  perceive  it  ;  it  was  not  only 
what  I  did  not  expect,  but  it  was  that  I  knew 
not  whiit  answer  lo  mtikc  to.  He  had,  indeed, 
removed  my  principal  objection,  nay,  all  my  ob- 
jections, and  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  give 
imy  answer  •,  for  if  upon  so  generous  an  offer  1 
should  agree  with  him,  1  then  did  as  ^od  as  con- 
fes«thai  it  was  upon  the  account  of  my  money 
that  I  refused  him ;  and  that  though  I  could  give 
op  my  virluo,  and  expose  myself,  yet  I  would 
not  give  up  my  money,  which,  though  it  was  true, 
)et  was  really  too  gross  for  me  to  acknowledjje, 
and  I  could  not  pretend  to  marry  hira  upon  that 
principle  neither.  Th«n  as  to  having  him,  and 
make  over  all  my  estate  out  of  his  hands,  ao 
as  not  to  give  him  the  management  of  what  I 
hud,  I  thought  it  would  be  not  only  a  little 
Gothic  and  inhuman,  but  it  would  be  always  a 
foundation  of  unklndocss  between  us,  and  render 
U(  suspctted  one  to  another ;  so  that  upon  (he 
whole  1  was  obliged  to  give  a  new  turn  to  it, 
and  tallb  upon  a  kind  of  an  elevated  strain,  which 
really  was  not  in  my  thoughts  at  first,  at  all ; 
for  1  own,  as  above,  the  divesting  myself  of  my 
estate  and  putting  my  money  out  of  my  hand, 
was  the  sum  of  the  matter  that  made  me  refuw 
to  marry;  but,  I  say,  I  gave  it  a  new  turn  upon 
this  occas^ion,  as  follows : 

I  told  him  I  had,  perhaps,  differing  notions 
of  matrimony  from  what  the  received  custom 
hod  given  tis  of  it  ;  that  I  thought  a  woman 
was  a  free  aj^ent,  as  well  a.1  a  man.  and  was  born 
free,  and  could  she  manage  herself  suitably, 
miglit  enjoy  that  liberty  to  as  much  purpose 
OS  the  men  do ;  that  the  laws  of  matrimony  were 
indeed  otherwise,  and  mankind  at  this  time  acted 
quite  upon  other  principles ;  and  those  such  that 
a  woman  gave  herself  entirely  away  from  herself, 
in  marriiige,  and  capitulated  only  to  be,  at  best, 
but  an  upper  servant,  and  from  the  time  she 
took  the  man,  she  was  no  better  or  worse  than 
the  servant  among  the  Israelites,  who  hod  his 
ears  bored,  that  is,  nailed  to  the  door-post,  who 
by  that  net  gave  himself  up  to  be  a  servant 
during   life. 

Tliat  the  very  nature  of  the  marriage  con- 
tract was,  in  short,  nothing  but  giving  up  lib- 
erty, estate,  authority,  and  evorjthing,  to  the 
inuu,  and  the  woman  was  indeed  a  mere  womaa 
ev<T  after,  that  is  to  say,  a  slave. 

He  replied,  thiit  though  in  some  respects  it 
was  a.1  I  had  said,  yet  1  ought  to  consider  that 
OS  an  equiv.itent  to  this,  the  man  had  all  the 
core  of  things  devolved  upon  him ;  that  the 
weight  of  business  lay  upon  his  shoulders,  and 


as  ho  had  the  trust,  «o  he  had  the  toil 
upon  him;  his  was  the  labour,  ha  tfae 
of  linng ;   that  the  M-omon  bad    aothing  i 
but  to  cat  the  fat  and  drink  the  sweet  -, 
atm  and  look  round  bet,  to  be  waited  wj 
made  much  of,  be  served,  and  lo*«4.  ndl 
easy,  especially  if  the  husband  acted  ■•  I 
him ;    and  that,   in  general,    the  lab«v 
man  was  appointed    to   make   the   wt 
quiet  and  unconcerned  in  the  norid:  tluti 
hiid  the  name  of  subjection   without  the  it^ 
and  if,  in  inferior  families,  tber  had  ihedre^Bl 


of  the  bouse,  and  care  of  the  pronuoM  ^B 
I  hem,  yet  they  had,  indeed,  much  tbeea^fiai 
for  in  general,  the  women  had  only  the  cm  if 
managing,  that  is,  spending  what  their  tnokaiA 
get ;  and  that  a  woman  had  the  naoK  of  ntaa  | 
tion,  indeed,  but  that  they  generally  tmiamaiii  i 
not  the  men  only,  but  all  they  had ;  ■■mnt  i* 
for  themselves  ;  and  where  the  oian  did  tu>4i/ 
the  woman's  life  was  all  eas«  and  tranquSlitT.  la' 
that  she  had  nothing  to  do   but  to  be  etif.  *' 
to  make  all  that  were  about  her  both 
merrj*. 

I  returned,  that  while  a  woman  irai 
was  a  masculine  in  her  politic  capoutv ; 
had  then  the  full  coinniand  of  what  fbt;  haia 
the  full  direction  of  wluit  ahe  did  ;  thu  iktis 
a  man  in  her  separated  capacity,  to  all  'am 
and  purposes  that  a  man  could  be  «o  to  " 
that  she  was  coolrolcd  by  none, 
countable  to  none :    so  I  miag  theae  l»a 
Mr 's. 

"  Ol  'Ui  pleasant  to  be  fttc. 
The  (WMtcft  Misi  is  Lftifty.' 

I  added,  that  whoever  the  wnman  «ru  I 
an  estate,  and  would  give  it  up  to  be  thmi 
a  great  man,  that  woman  was  a  fool,  udl 
fit  for  nothing  but  a  beggar ;  that  it 
nion  a  woman  was  as  fit  to  govern  sadi 
own  estate,  without  a  mnn-aM  u  m&n  wu  \ 
a  woman;  and  that,  if  si 
herself  as  to  sexes,  the       . 
as  A  nan  does  a  mi»trcsj>,  that  nhik 
thtu  single  she  «ns  her  own,  and  if  «Ii»| 
that  power,  she  mr-''    '  ■     '.o  as  i 
was  possible  that  iii,  oouM  bf; 

All  he  could  say  <,  mxtt  tlw 

this  as  to  argument,  on 
way  was  the  ordinary  mt  i 
guided  by ;  that  he  had  reusou  tu  cxpivt 
be  content  with  that  which  all  the 
contented  with :  that  he  was  of  the  < 
&  sincere  affection  between  a 
answered  all  the  objections  that  I  bod  1 
the  being  a  slave,  u  sen.int,  and  Urn  I 
where  there  was  a  mutual  love  tbeiv  i 
bondage;  but  that  there  was  bat  e 
one  aim,  one  design,  and  all  """^p** 
both  very  happy. 

"  Ay,"  said  I,  "  that  is  the  thing  1 1 
Tl)e  pretence  of  nffectioq  takes  fVom  a' 
everything  thut  con  be  called  lMr> 
have  no  interest,  no  aim,  no  vtrw  ; 
interest,  aim,  and  view,  c:    ■  ■■rt' ,  ^ 

to  be  the  passive  creatur  .<  ci'd 

"  8he  is  to  lead  a  Ufc  c  ■..itimitk 

living  by  faith  (not  in  G  ^mt  b^ 

she  sinks  or  swims  M  h  .    .    r  t>d  tr' 
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tmaiit  uohappy  or  prosperous ;  and  in  the  middle 
of  what   she  thinks  U  her  happiness  and  procpc- 
rlty,  jslte    is  cnguUi-d    in   misery  and  b^gary, 
irhirh  slie  hud  not  the  lea.it  notice,  knowledge,  or 
suspicion  nC      How  often  have  I  seen  -i  woman 
living  in  all  th'»  splendor  that  a  plentiful  fortune 
'  »ught  to  allow  her  !  with  her  coaihes  and  equi- 
pages, lic-r  fumily  and  rich  furniture,  her  attcnd- 
f»ls  and  friends,  her  visiter*  and  good  company, 
about  her  to-day ;  to-morrow  aurprigcd  with 
.  disaster,  turned  out  of  all  by  a  coiuinisaion  of 
ikrupl,  stripped — to  the  clothes  on  her  back, 
'  jointure,  suppose  she  had  it,  is  sacrificed  to 
be  creditors,  so  long  as  her  husband  lived,  and 
lie  turned  into  the  street,  and  left  (o  live  on  the 
Bhonty  of  her  friends,  if  she  has  any,  or  follow  the 
monarch,  her    husband,  into  the    Mint,   and  live 
»erc  on  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes  till  he  is  forced 
run  away  from  her,  even  there ;  and  then  she 
thcrcliddren  starve,  herself  tuiserable,  breaks 
heart,  and  cries  herself  to  death  ?     Thi*," 
I  I,  "it  the  state  of  many  a  lady  that  has  ha!d 
en  thousand  pounds  to  hex  portion.' 

He  did  n  It  kno-v  how  feelingly  I  spoke  this, 
ad  what  extremities  1  had  gone  through  of  this 
how  near  I  was  to  the  very  liist  arttele 
Dvc,  vii.  crying  myself  to  death ;  and  how  1 
illy  starved  for  almost  two  years  together. 
But  he  shook  his  head,  and  said,  "  Where  had 
lived?  and  what  dreadful  famili<>s  had  I  lived 
nong,  that  had  frightened  me  into  such  terrible 
ipprebensions  of  things  ?  that  these  things  in- 
Jccd  might  happen  where  men  run  into  hazard- 
things  in  trade,  and  without  prudence  or  duo 
nnsidcrafi'^'n,  launch  their  fortunes  in  a  degree 
eyond  their  strength,  grasping  at  adventures 
yond  their  stocks,  and  tha  like  ;  but  that,  us 
riis  staled  in  the  ivorld,  if  I  would  erabark 
him.  he  hdd  a  fortune  equal  with  mine; 
It  together  we  should  have  no  occasion  of  en- 
ding in  business  any  more,  but  that  in  any 
of  the  world  where  I  had  a  mind  to  live, 
hetbcr  England,  France,  Holland,  or  where  I 
Bold,  we  might  settle,  and  live  as  h.nppily  as  the 
rorid  could  niiikc  any  ouc  live  ;  thit  if  I  desired 
nianngement  of  our  estate,  when  put  loge- 
r,  if  1  would  not  trust  him  witli  mine,  he 
rould  trust  me  with  his  ;  that  we  would  be  upon 
I  bottom,  and  1  should  steer — "  Ay,"  says  I, 
)u'tl  allow  me  to  steer,  that  is,  hold  the  helm, 
you'll  eon  the  ship,  .is  thpy  call  ii ;  that  is, 
fi,  sea,  a  boy  s4!r\  es  to  stand  at  the  helm,  but 
I  he  that  gives  him  the  orders  is  pilot." 
He  luuiifhed  at  my  simile ;  "  No, "  says  he, 
'you  shall  be  pilot  then,  you  shall  con  the  ship." 
^  Ay,"  sajs  I,  "  as  long  as  you  please,  but  you 
take'  the  helm  out  of  my  hand  when  jou 
»l«ase.  and  bid  me  go  spin.  It  is  not  you,"  says 
."that  I  suspect,  but  the  laws  of  matrimony 
»uis  the  power  into  your  hands,  and  bids  )ou  do 
'• ;  cominuads  you  to  command  ;  and  binds  roe, 
'rsooth.  to  obc'j  ;  you,  that  are  now  upon  even 
snni  with  me,  and'  I  with  you,"  says  I.  "  are  the 
hour  set  upon  the  throne,  and  the  humble 
,  plaucd  at  your  footstool  .  all  the  rest,  all 
t  JOU  call  oncnc^s  of  interest,  mut'ial  iiflec 
fand  the  like,  is  courtesy  and  kindness  then, 
IX  woman  is  indeed  infinitely  obliged  where 
*o  meets  with  it,  but  cannot  help  herself  where 


Well,  he  did  not  give  it  over  yet,  but  came  t° 
the  serious  part,  and  there  he  thoufrht  he  should 
be  too  many  for  me  ;  he  first  hinted  thnt  mar- 
riage was  decreed  by  heaven ;  that  it  was  the 
fixed  state  of  life,  which  God  had  appointed 
for  man's  felicity,  and  for  cjitablishing  a  legal 
posterity ;  ard  there  could  Ih*  no  legal  claim  of 
estates  by  inheritance,  but  by  children  born  in 
wedlock  ;  that  all  the  rest  sunk  under  scandal 
and  illegitimacy  ;  and  very  well  he  talked  upon 
that  subject  indeed. 

But  it  would  not  do ;  I  took  him  short  there. 
"  Look  you,  sir,"  said  I,  "you  have  (ho  advan- 
tage of  mo  there  indeed,  in  my  particular  case  ; 
but  it  would  not  be  generous  to  make  use  of  it. 
I  readily  grant,  that  it  were  better  for  me  to  have 
married  you,  than  to  admit  you  to  the  libfrly  J 
have  given  you  ;  but  as  I  could  not  reconcile  nay 
judfnneiit  to  marriage,  for  the  reasons  above,  and 
had  kindness  enough  for  you,  and  obligation  too 
much  on  me  to  resist  you,  i  suffered  your  rudeness, 
and  gave  up  my  virtue ;  but  I  have  two  things 
before  me  to  heal  up  that  breach  of  honour  with- 
out that  desperate  one  of  marriage,  and  those 
are,  repentance  for  what  is  post,  and  putting  an 
end  to  it  for  time  to  come." 

He  seemed  to  be  conccmcd  to  think  that  I 
should  lake  him  in  that  manner ;  he  assured  me 
that  1  misunderstood  him,  that  he  had  more 
manners  as  well  us  more  kindness  for  me,  and 
more  justice  than  to  reproach  me  with  what  he 
had  been  the  aggressor  in,  and  had  surprised  me 
into.  That  what  be  spoke  referred  to  my  words 
above,  that  the  woman,  if  she  thought  tit,  might 
entertain  a  man,  as  the  man  did  a  mistress ;  and 
that  1  seemed  to  mention  that  w'ly  of  living  as 
justifiable,  and  setting  it  as  a  lawful  thing,  and 
in  the  place  of  matrimony. 

Well,  we  strained  some  compliments  upon  those 
points  not  worth  repeating ;  and  (  added,  I  sup- 
posed when  he  got  to  bed  to  rac  he  thought  him- 
self sure  6f  me ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  after  he  had  lain  with  mo  he 
ought  to  think  so,  but  that,  upon  the  same  foot 
of  argument  which  I  had  discoursed  with  him 
upon,  it  was  just  the  contrary  ;  and  when  a 
woman  had  been  weak  enough  to  yield  up  the 
lost  point  before  wedlock,  it  would  be  adding  one 
weakness  to  another  to  take  the  man  afterwards, 
to  pin  down  the  shame  of  it  upon  herself  all  the 
days  of  her  life,  and  bind  herself  to  live  nil  her 
time  with  the  only  man  that  could  upbraid  her 
with  it.  That  in  yielding  at  first  she  must  be  a 
fool,  but  to  take  the  man  is  to  be  sure  to  be 
called  a  fool ;  that  to  resist  a  man  is  to  act  with 
courage  and  vigour,  and  to  cast  off  the  reproach, 
which,  in  the  course  of  things,  drops  out  of 
knowledge  and  dies.  The  man  goes  one  way 
and  the  woman  another,  as  Fate  and  the  clrcum- 
staQCGS  of  Living  direct  -,  and  if  they  keep  one 
another's  counsel,  the  folly  is  heard  no  more  of; 
hut  to  take  the  man."  says  I,  "is  the  most  pre- 
posterous thing  in  nature,  and  (saving  your  pre- 
Isence)  is  to  befoul  oue's  .self,  and  live  always  in 
I  the  smell  of  it.  No,  no."  added  I,  "after  a  man 
has  lain  with  me  as  a  mistress,  he  ought  never  to 
lie  with  me  us  a  wife.  That's  not  only  presening 
{the  crJnio  in  memory,  but  it  is  recording  it  in  the 
'family;  if  the  woman  marries  the  man  after- 
'  wards,  she  bears  the  reproach  of  it  to  the  lost 
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eitaten,  it  was  arguing  i  la  cavaSer,  it  vraa  in 
lome  lente  right,  if  the  women  were  able  to  carry 
it  on  so,  but  that  in  general  the  sex  were  not 
capable  of  it ;  their  heads  were  not  turned  for  it, 
and  they  Imd  better  choose  a  person  capable  and 
honest,  that  knew  how  to  do  theni  justice,  as 
women,  as  well  as  to  love  them ;  and  that  then 
the  trouble  was  all  taken  off  of  their  hands. 

I  told  him  it  was  a  dear  way  of  purchasing 
their  cuse,  for  very  often  when  the  trouble  was 
t.ikcn  off  their  hands,  so  was  their  money  too ; 
and  that  I  thought  it  wan  for  safer  for  the  sex  not 
to  bo  afraid  of  th;  trouble  but  to  bo  really  afraid 
of  their  money,  and  that  if  no  body  hub  trusted, 
nobody  would  be  deceived ;  and  the  staff  in  their 
own  hands  was  the  best  security  in  the  world. 

He  replied,  that  I  had  started  a  new  thing  in 
the  world ;  that  liowever  I  might  support  it  by 
subtle  reasoning,  yet  it  was  a  way  of  arguing  that 
was  contrary  to  the  gcncrnl  practice,  and  tliat  he 
confessed  he  was  much  disappointed  in  it ;  that 
had  he  known  I  would  have  made  such  an  use 
of  it,  he  would  never  attempted  what  he  did, 
which  he  had  no  wicked  design  in,  resolving  to 
make  me  reparation,  and  that  he  was  very  sorry 
he  bod  been  so  unhappy ;  that  he  wai  very  sure 
he  should  never  upbraid  me  with  it  hereafter, 
and  had  so  good  an  opinion  of  me  as  to  believe 
I  did  not  suxpect  him  ;  but  seeing  I  was  positive 
in  refusing  him,  notwithstanding  what  had  passed, 
he  liad  nothing  to  do  but  to  secure  me  from  rc' 
prottch,  by  going  back  again  to  Paris,  that  so, 
according  to  my  own  way  of  arguing,  it  might 
die  out  of  ntcmor\',  and  I  might  never  meet  with 
it  a<;aiu  to  my  disadvantage. 

I  was  not  pleasuul  with  this  part  nt  all,  for  I 
had  no  mind  to  let  him  go  neither ;  and  yet  I 
had  no  mind  to  give  him  such  hold  of  me  as  he 
would  have  had ;  and  thus  1  was  in  a  kind  of 
suspense,  irresolute,  and  doubtful  what  course  to 
take. 


me?" 

"  Because,"  said  hp,  **  you  w<n 

'•  But  if  I  wont  take  you,"  nl 
take  me  anywhere  but  to  ParlL" 

He  was  verr  loth  to  go  aajn 
without  me ;  but  he  must  go  to 
East  Indies. 

I  told  him  I  did  not  use  to  cei 
venture  myself  to  the  Bast  Iodic 
there  was  a  necessity  of  bis  going 

He  told  me,  God  be  thanked, 
necessity  of  going  any  where,  but 
tempting  invitation  to  go  to  the  fai 

I  answered,  I  would  say  nothia{ 
that  I  desired  he  would  go  any  wher 
because  there  he  knew  I  must  not 

He  said  he  had  no  remedy  but  \ 
could  not  go ;  for  he  could  not  boi 
if  he  must  not  have  mc. 

I  told  him  that  was  the  unkiM 
could  say  of  me,  and  that  I  ought  i 
ill,  seeing  I  knew  how  very  well  to  < 
stay,  without  yielding  to  what,  be  I 
not  yield  to. 

This  amazed  him,  and  be  toll 
pleased  to  be  mysterious ;  but  thai 
it  was  in  nobody's  power  to  hindei 
he  resolved  upon  it,  except  ine»  who 
enough  upon  him  to  mau  bun  do  i 

Yes,  I  toki  him,  I  could  Under 
I  knew  he  could  no  more  do  an  ob 
mc  than  he  could  do  an  uqjnit  «M 
him  out  of  his  pain,  I  told  him  I  «i 

He  come  to  me,  and  taking  ne 
and  kissing  me  a  thousand  tinei 
Why  would  I  be  so  unkind  not  to 
before? 

I  told  him  'twas  hard,  that  1 
stay,  I  should  be  forced  to  do  oi 
to  avoid   the  gallows,    plead  ■! 
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atas,  u  I  hkd  dooA,  but  left  herself  no  i 
M  ■nything  ill,  let  it  be  what  it  would. ! 
ben,"  be  said,  "  I  hope  you  believe. 
'U  born  a  Christiaii.  tnd  that  t  have 
of  sacred  things  upon  my  mind.  When 
E  in  upon  my  own  virtue  and  assaulted 
en  I  surprised,  and,  as  it  were,  forced 
,  which  neither  you  intended  or  I  de- 
■  few  hours  before ;  it  was  upon  a 
D  that  you  would  certainly  marry  ine, 
told  go  that  length  with  you ;  and  it 
1  honest  resolution  to  make  you  my 

UkTe  Dcen  surpnied  with  such  a  dcnint 
man  in  such  circumstances  ever  gave 
for  certainly  it  was  neiTr  known  thnt 
\  refused  to  marry  a  man  that  hod  tirsi 
er,  much  less  a  man  that  had  ^tlcti 
tild ;  but  you  go  upon  difTercQl  notions 
3  worSd,  and  (bough  you  reason  upon 
[iy  that  a  man  knows  hardly  what  to 
it  I  must  own  there  is  something  in  it 
I  nature,  and  something  very  unkind 
:  but  above  all,  it  is  unkind  to  the 
iS  yet  unborn,  who,  if  we  marry,  will 
the  world  with  advantage  enough,  but 
lined  before  it  is  bom ;  must  bear  the 
iroacb  of  what  it  is  not  guilty  of;  roust 

from  its  cradle  with  a  mark  of  infamy; 
irith  the  crimen  and  follies  of  its  parents, 
for  sins  that  it  never  comniUted.  This 
m  very  hard,  and,  indeed,  cruel  to  the 

not  yet  bom,  nhom  you  cannot  think 
f  patience,  if  you  have  the  common 
r  a  mother,  and  not  do  that  for  it  which 
ince  place  it  on  a  level  with  the  rest 
d,  and  not  leave  it  to  curse  its  parents 
bo  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of.  I  con- 
bre,"  says  he,  "  but  beg  and  intrcat 
1  ar«  a  Christian  and  a  mother,  not  to 
oocnt  lamb  you  go  with  be  ruined  be- 
am, and  leave  it  to  curse  and  reproach 
tr,  for  what  may  be  so  cosily  avoided. 
diear  madam."  said  he,  with  a  world 
BM  (and  1  thought  I  saw  tears  in  his 
km  me  to  repeat  it,  that  1  am  a  Chris- 
ooasequently  I  do  not  allow  what  I 
f,  and  without  due  consideration,  done ; 
)  not  approve  of  it  as  lawful,  and  there- 
gh  t  did,  with  the  view  I  have  mcn- 
>  unjustifiable  action,  I  cannot  say  thut 
isfy  myself  to  live  in  a  continual  proc- 
it  in  judgment  we  must  both  condemn; 
b  I  love  you  above  all  the  women  in 
and  have  dune  enough  to  convince  you 
esolving  to  marry  you  after  what  has 
tween  us,  and  by  offering  to  quit  oil 
•  to  any  port  of  your  estate,  so  that  I 
I  it  wero,  take  a  wife  ofler  I  had  lain 
and  without  a  fkrthing  portion,  which, 
rurostances  are,  I  need  not  do ;  I  say. 
mding  my  ofTeclion  to  you,  which  is  in- 
B.  yet  I  cannot  give  up  my  sou!  as  we'l 
M  Interest  of  this  world,  and  the  hopes 

:  and  you  cannot  call  tliis  my  disrespect 

uy  nan  b  the  world  vtm  truly  volu- 
he  strictest  honesty  of  intention,  this 
lan  i  and  if  ever  o  woman  in  her  seosc* 
kOMB  of  merit  on  so  trivial  and  frivolous 


0  pretence.  I  was  the  woman :  but  surely  it  Wi» 
the  most  preposterous  thing  that  ever  womaa 
did. 

He  would  have  takeu  nie  as  a  wife,  but  would  not 
entertain  n»e  as  a  whore.  Was  ever  woman  angry 
with  any  gentleman  on  that  head  ?  And  was  ever 
woman  so  stupid  to  choose  to  bo  a  whore,  where 
she  might  have  been  on  honest  wife?  But  infat- 
uations are  next  to  being  posKiaed  with  the  <levi). 

1  waa  inflexible,  and  pretended  to  argue  upon  the 
point  of  a  woman's  liberty  n  before,  but  he  took 
me  short.  ai>d  with  more  warmth  than  he  hod  yet 
used  with  me,  though  with  the  utmost  respect, 
replied,  "  Dear  madam,  you  argue  for  liberty,  at 
the  snmo  time  that  you  restrain  yourself  from 
that  liberty  which  God  and  nature  hus  directed 
you  to  take  ;  and  to  supply  the  deScienry.  pro- 
pose a  vicious  liberty,  which  is  neither  honourable, 
no,  nor  religious.  Will  you  propose  liberty  at  the 
expense  of  modesty  V  " 

I  relumed,  that  he  mistook  me :  I  did  not  pro- 
pose it;  1  only  said  that  those  who  could  not  be 
content  without  concerning  the  sexes  in  that 
affair,  might  do  so  indeed;  mi>;)it  entertain  a  man 
as  men  do  a  mistress,  if  thev  thought  fit,  but  he 
did  not  hear  me  say  I  would  do  so  :  and  though, 
by  what  had  passed,  he  might  well  censure  mo  in 
that  p  irt,  yet  he  should  find,  for  the  future,  that 
1  should  freely  converse  with  him  without  any 
inclination  that  way. 

He  told  mc  he  could  not  promise  that  for  him- 
self^ and  thought  he  ought  not  to  trust  himself 
with  the  opportunity,  for  that,  as  he  hud  failed 
already,  be  was  loth  to  lead  himself  into  lempto- 
tton  of  offending  again,  and  that  this  was  the  tnie 
reason  of  his  resolving  to  go  back  to  Paris  ;  not 
that  he  could  willingly  leave  me,  and  would  be 
very  far  from  waiting  my  invitation  ;  but  if  be 
could  not  stay  upon  terms  that  became  him.  either 
OS  a  honest  man  or  a  christian,  what  could  he  do  7 
And  he  hoped,  he  said,  I  could  not  blame  htm, 
that  he  was  unwilling  anything  that  was  to  coll 
him  father  should  upbriud  him  with  leaving  him 
In  the  world  to  be  called  bastard  ;  nddlmr.  thit 
he  was  astonished  to  think  how  I  rould  satisfy  my- 
self to  be  so  cniel  to  an  Innocent  infant  not  vet 
bom;  professed  he  could  never  bear  the  thoughts 
of  it,  much  less  b<'ar  to  see  it.  and  hoped  1  would 
not  t.ikc  it  ill  that  he  could  not  stay  to  see  me  deli- 
vered, for  that  very  reason 

I  tuw  ho  s^voke  this  with  o  di<turbcd  mind,  and 
that  it  was  with  some  difllculty  Uint  he  restrained 
his  passion,  so  I  derJined  any  further  dlicourse 
upon  tt ;  only  said  i  hoped  he  would  consider  of 
it.  "  O  madam,"  says  he.  "  do  not  bid  mc  con- 
sider, tls  for  you  to  consider ;  "  and  with  that  ho 
went  out  of  the  room,  in  o  strange  kind  of  confti- 
sion.  as  wm  oaay  to  b«  seen  in  his  countenance. 

If  i  had  Mt  baea  ooo  of  the  foolishrst  as  well 
OS  wlckednt  omtarea  upon  earth,  I  cnuld  never 
have  oeted  thus.  I  hod  one  of  the  honestest, 
completest  gentleman  upon  earth,  nt  my  hand. 
He  had  in  one  sense  saved  my  life,  bat  had  sarod 
that  life  from  min  In  a  moit  remnrk&ble  manner. 
He  lovod  mc  even  to  distraction,  and  hod  come 
fh>m  Taris  to  Rotterdam  on  purpose  *o  seek  mo. 
He  had  oAii'red  me  marriage,  even  after  I  was 
with  child  by  him,  ond  hod  offbrcd  to  quit  all  his 
pretensions  to  my  estato,  and  give  tt  up  to  mv 
own  management,  having  a  plentiful  cstAte  ol  hu 
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own.  Here  I  mLghl  have  gettlod  myself  out  of 
the  reach  *ven  of  disaster  itself;  his  estnte  und 
mine  would  have  purchased  ovoii  then  above  two 
thousand  pounds  a  ycur,  and  I  might  have  lived 
like  a  queen,  nay,  far  more  happy  than  n  queen; 
and,  which  was  abrive  all.  I  hod  now  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  quitted  a  life  of  crime  and  de- 
bauchery, ivhich  I  had  been  given  up  to  for 
seveml  years,  and  to  have  sat  dnwn  quiet  in 
plenty  and  honour,  and  to  have  set  myself  apart 
to  the  great  work,  which  I  have  since  seen  so 
much  noe^ssity  and  occa»ion  for,  I  mean  that  of 
repentance. 

But  my  measure  of  wickedness  wa.s  not  yet 
full.  1  continued  obstinate  ag'ainst  matrimony, 
and  yet  I  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  his 
(?oing  away  neither.  As  to  the  child,  I  was  not 
VC17  anxious  about  it.  I  told  him  1  would  pro- 
mlse  him  that  it  should  never  come  to  him  to 
upbraid  him  with  its  being  illegitimate  ;  that  if 
it  was  a  boy,  I  would  breetl  it  up  like  the  son  of 
a  gentleman,  and  use  it  well  for  his  soke  :  and 
after  a  little  mora  such  talk  as  this,  and  seeing 
him  resolved  Jo  po,  I  retired,  but  could  not  help 
lettins?  him  sec  the  tears  run  down  my  cheeks, 
he  came  to  rae  mid  kissed  m^,  intrcated  me,  con- 
jured mo  by  the  kindness  he  had  shewn  mo  in 
ray  distress,  by  the  justice  he  had  done  me  in  my 
bills  and  money  affairs,  by  the  respect  which  made 
him  rcTuse  a  thousand  pistoles  from  me  for  his 
expenses  with  that  traitor  the  Jew,  by  the  pledge 
of  our  miiifor tunes,  so  he  called  It,  which  I  carried 
xtith  n»e,  and  by  nil  the  sinccrest  affeetjon  could 
propose  to  do,  that  I  would  not  drive  him  away. 

But  it  would  not :  I  was  stupid  and  senseless, 
deaf  to  all  his  importunilies,  and  continued  so  to 
the  last.  So  we  parted,  only  deiiring  tnc  to  pro- 
mise that  I  woutil  write  him  word  when  I  was 
dcHvercd,  and  how  he  might  give  me  an  answer ; 
and  thi^  I  engaged  I  would  dn.  Aud  upon  his 
desiring  to  bo  informed  which  way  I  intended  to 
dispose  of  myseU,  I  told  him  1  resolved  to  go 
directly  to  Engkmd,  and  to  London,  whcrt--  I 
proposed  to  !io  in  ;  but  since  he  rcsoh'cd  lo  leave 
mc,  I  told  him  I  supposed  it  would  be  of  no  con- 
sequence to  him  what  became  of  me. 

He  lay  in  his  lodgings  that  night,  but  went 
away  early  in  the  morning,  leaving  me  a  letter, 
in  which  he  repealed  all  he  had  said,  ret-ora- 
raendcd  the  care  of  the  child,  and  desired  of  roe 
that  as  he  hod  remitted  to  mo  the  offor  of  a 
thousand  pistnlcs.  which  I  would  have  given  him 
for  the  rccoiupensc  of  his  charges  and  trouble 
with  the  Jew,  and  had  giten  it  me  back ;  so 
he  desired  I  would  allow  him  to  oblige  ino  tr» 
set  apart  that  thousand  pistoles  with  its  improve, 
ment  for  the  child,  and  for  its  education,  •'arne.stly 
pressing  ma  to  secure  that  little  portion  for  the 
abandoned  orphan,  when  I  should  think  fit,  as  he 
was  cure  I  woukl,  to  throw  away  the  rest  upon 
something  as  worthless  ns  my  sincere  friend  at 
Paris.  He  concluded  with  moving  rae  to  reflect, 
with  the  same  regret  ns  he  did,  on  our  follies  we 
had  committed  together;  asked  me  forgiveness 
for  being  the  aggressor  in  the  fact,  and  forgave 
me  every  thipg,  he  said,  but  the  cruelty  of  refusing 
him,  which  he  owned  lie  could  not  forgive  me 
so  heartily  as  he  should  do,  because  he  was 
satisfied  it  was  aa  injury  to  niy*clf,  would  be 
on  int-roductioD  to  my  ruin,    and  that  I  would 


seriously  repent  of  It.  He  Torctold  to 
things,  whichr  he  said,  he  wa«  wrell  a 
should  fall  inio.  and  that  at  lajt  I  lil 
ruined  by  a  bad  husband ;  bid  me  be  < 
wary,  that  I  might  render  hitn  a  false  | 
but  to  remember,  that  if  over  I  came 
tress  1  had  a  fast  friend  at  Pari*,  wl 
not  upbraia  me  with  the  unkind  ihin^< 
would  be  always  ready  to  return  me 
eWI. 

This  letter  stunned  mc.      I  cookl  noi 
possible  for  any  one  that    had    not  de 
the  devil  to  write  »uch  a  letter,   for  I 
of  some  particular  things  which  nfterws 
to  bcfnl  me,    with   such   au   assurancj 
fnu'hted  me  beforehand ;   and  xrhen  thoi 
did  come  to  pass,   I  was  persuaded  h*  | 
more  than  human   knowledg-e.      In  a  1 
advices  to  me  to  repent  were  rcry  tSt 
his  warnings  of  evil  to  happen  to  me  1 
I  kind,  and  his  promises  or  assistanee,  if 
him,  wort"  so  generous,  that  I  have  sdi 
the  like ;  and  though  I  did  not  at  first 
I  by   that   part,  because    I    lookcxl  upon 
I  what  might  not  happen,  and  a*  nliit  vr 
bable  to  hRp|>en  at  that  time.    ■ 
his  letter  wiu  «o  moving  that  ii 
Inneholy,  and  I  cricti  fuur-and-' 
almost  without  ceasing   nbont  n 
alt   this  while,  whatever   it   w.i 
I  me,  1  had  not  one  serious  wish 
j  him.     I  wished  heartily,    Inde 
I  have  kept  him  with  me,    but 
a\-ersion  to  marrying  him.   or 
else,  but  formed  a  thous.u 
I  head  that  I  was  yet  gay  •  • 
I  handsome  enough    to  pK-a?'-  a  nuin  '■■ 
and    that  1  would    try  my   fortiirw  at  i 
come  of  it  what  wonld. 

Thus  blinded  by  my  ow-n  vanity,  I  tliiTt 
the  only  opportunity  I  then  had  lo  haw  el 
ally  settled  my  fortune?,  and  secmvd  IM 
this  world .-  and  I  am  a  tnemoriaJ  (*  il 
shall  read  my  *ton',  a  standing  leaiuaf 
the  madness  ond  dlVtraction  which  prii» 
infatuations  from  hell  run  us  into,  hwrl 
passions  guide  us  and  how  danferaalf*' 
when  we  follow  the  dictates  «  m  M 
tnind. 

I  was  rich,  bcaulifnl,  and  ngT«rabl«,  im 
yet  old.  I  hnd  knowr  .:.^">..iM,i..  ,/th'irfl 
I  hnd  had  upon  the  1  '  <>  '^ 

highest  rank.       I  nc> '  ft* 

had  said  with  an  •  !•• 

fuiest  woman  in   France. 
a  Bgure  at  lA>ndon,  and  bon 
that  figure.     I  was  not  at  a  k 
and  having  already  boen  ad 
thought  of  nothing  less  than 
the  king  himself     But  I  gn  back 
dinte  circumstances  at  that  limp.      ' 
.  got  over  the  absence  of  my  b^ma 
but  slowly  at  first  :    it   w  as  with 
that  I  let  him  go   at   nJl ;   ami  wVmi 
letter  he  left  I  was  quite  pnnfr.im.iiJ" 
he  was  out  of  call,  and 
have  given  half  I  hnd  \r. 
again,  my  nolii" 
Olid  I  called  n)  - 
mysell  upon  a  in--  m      ■.•n.j.n  im  i  it« 
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er  the  ghipwredt  of  virtue,  boaonr.  and  prin> 
lie.  and  salliog  at  the  utmost  ru>k  in  th« 
itnny  seas  of  crniic,  and  abominable  levity,  I 
a  safe  harbour  presented,  and  no  heart  to 
It  anchor  in  it. 

His  predictions  terrified  ii)<<,  his   proiiiisi's  of 

idncss  if   I  caiDC  to  digtross  melted  mo  into 

but  frightened  me  with  the  appreheoi{oo« 

1  ever  comioj^  into  such  distress,  and  Qllcd  my 

bead  with  a  thousand  anxieties  and  thoughts  how 

' :  should  be  possible  for  me,  who  had  now  suuh  a 

krlune,  to  sink  apiin  into  miser}-. 

Then  tlic  dreadful  seene  of  my  life,  '.vhen  I  was 

with  my  five  children,  &c.  as  I  have  related, 

entcd  itself  again  to  me,  and  I  sat  consi- 

;  what  measures  I  might  (uke  to  bring  my- 

snch  a  state  of  desolation  again,  and  how 

Jd  act  to  avoid  it. 

t  these  tliiii)r!i  wore  uH  graaually.    As  to  my 
,  the  merchant,  lie  was  gone,  and  gone  irre> 
~ily,  for  I  durst  not  follow  him  to  Paris  for 
reasons   mentioned  almve.       Again,   I   was 
I  to  write  to  him  to  return  lest  he  should 
!  refused,  as  I  verily  believed  he  would ;  so  I 
and  cried  intolerably  for  some  days,  nay,  I 
ly  lay,  for  some  weeks ;  but  I  say,  it  wore  ofT 
idually,  and  as  I  had  a  pretty  deal  of  business 
nr  managing  my  effects,  the  hurry  of  that  parti* 
ilAr  part  served  to  divert  my  thoughts,  and  in 
to  wear  out  the  impressions  which  had  been 
upon  my  mind. 
1  hftd  sold  my  jewcU,  all  but  the  fine  diamond 
J,  wliirh  my  i^entleman,  the  jeweller,  used  to 
VCJir,  and  this,  at  proper  timet),  I  wore  myself; 
also  tli<*  diamond  necklace  which  the  prince 
.  given  me,  and  a  pair  of  extraordinary  ear- 
worth  600  pistoles ;  the  other,  which  WiU  a 
»eaaket,  he  lell  witli  mo  at  his  going  to  Ver- 
ond  a  small  coso  with  some  rubies  and 
eralds,  tec.     I  say  I  sold  them  at  the  Hague 
'  7.600  pistoles.     I  hod  received  oil  the  bills 
'bich  the  merchant  had  helped  me  to  at  Paris, 
.  with   the  money    I  brought  with  me,  tbey 
up  13,900  pisloli's  mot-i- ;  so  that  I  had  in 
'  money,  and  in  account  in  th<>  bank  of  Am- 
D,  above  one  and  twenty  thousand  pistoles, 
ddt^s  jewels ;  and  how  to  get  this  treasure  to 
>  n^lond  was  my  next  core. 
The  business  1  had  had  now  with  a  great  many 
ople  for  receiving  such  large  sums,  and  selling 
reU  of  such  considerable  value,  gave  me  oppor- 
inity  to  know  and  convcr&c  with  several  of  the 
st  merchants  of  the  place;  so  that  I  wanted  no 
[  rection  now  how  to  get  ray  money  remitted  to 
•  nglonJ.      Applying  therefore  to  several  iiicr- 
aants,  that  I  rniiiht  neither  risk  it  all  on  (he 
^^  *~edit  of  one  merchant,  nor  suffer  'iny  single  man 
p- ^:::fc  know  the  quantity  of  moncv  I  had  ;  I  say,  ap- 
'  M  j-iog  my*elf  to  several   merchants  1  got   bills  of 
Lchatigc  payable  at  London  for  all  my  money, 
first  bills  1  took  with  me,  the  second  bills  I 
in  trust  (in  case  of  any  disaster  at  sea)  in  the 
nds  of  the  iir.tt  merchant,  him  to  whom  I  was 
araroendcd  by  my  friend  from  Paris. 
Having  thus  spent  nine  months  in  Holland,  re 
saed  the  beat  offer  ever  wuman  in  my  circum- 
^«nees  had.  parted  unkindly,  and  indeed  bor- 
>usly  with  the  bMt  friend  and  honestest  man 
the  world,  got   all  my  money  in  my  pocket, 
'  a  bastard  in  mybclly,  I  took  shipping  at  the 


Briel  in  the  packet-boat,  and  arrived  safe  at  Hor- 
wirh,  where  my  woman.  Amy,  wai  come,  by  my 
direction,  to  meet  inc. 

I  wcvujd  willingly  have  given  ten  thousand 
pound),  of  my  money  to  liuvc  been  rid  of  the  bur- 
then I  hud  in  my  belly,  oa  above ;  but  it  could 
not  be,  so  I  was  obliged  to  bear  with  that  part., 
and  get  rid  of  it  by  the  ordinary  method  of  pa- 
tience, and  a  hard  travail. 

I  was  above  the  contemptible  usage  that  wo- 
men in  my  circumstances  oftentimes  meet  with. 
I  had  considered  all  that  fully  ;  and  having  sent 
Amy  beforehand,  and  remitted  her  money  to  do 
it,  she  bad  token  me  a  very  handsome  house  in 
— —  street,  near  Charing  cross ;  had  hired  roe 
two  maids  and  a  footman,  whom  she  had  put  in 
a  good  livery;  and  having  hired  a  gloss  coach 
and  four  horses,  sho  came  with  them  and  the 
man  servant  to  Harwich  to  meet  me,  and  had 
been  there  near  a  week  before  I  came  ;  so  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  go  away  to  London  to  my  own 
house,  where  I  arrived  in  very  good  health,  and 
where  1  passed  for  a  French  udy,  by  the  title 

of . 

My  Grst  business  was  to  get  all  my  bQIs  ac- 
cepted ;  which,  to  cut  the  story  short,  were  all 
both  accepted  and  currently  paid ;  and  1  then 
resolved  to  take  roe  a  country  lodging  somewhere 
near  the  town,  to  he  incognito,  till  I  was  brought 
to  bed ;  which,  appearing  in  such  a  figure,  and 
having  such  an  equipage,  I  easily  managed  n-ith- 
out  anybody's  offering  the  usual  insult.i  of  pariitb 
inquiries.  I  di<l  not  appear  in  my  new  house  for 
some  time,  and  afterwards  I  thought  fit,  for  par- 
ticular reasons  t«  quit  that  house,  and  not  come 
to  it  all,  but  take  handsome  large  apartments  in 
the  Poll  Mall,  in  a  house,  out  of  which  was  a  prl- 
vate  door  into  the  king's  garden,  by  permission 
of  the  chief  gardener,  who  had  lived  in  the 
house. 

I  bod  now  all  my  effects  secured ;  but  my 
money  being  my  great  concern  al  that  time,  I 
found  it  0  difBciilty  how  to  dispose  of  it  so  as  to 
bring  mc  in  on  annual  interest.  However,  in 
sonic  time  1  got  a  substantial  safe  mortgage  for 
1-1,000'.  by  the  assistance  of  the  famous  Sir  Ro- 
bert Clayton,  for  which  I  hod  on  estate  of  IjifOOL 
o-ycar  bound  to  me ;  and  had  70t^  per  annum 
interest  fur  it. 

This,  with  some  other  securities,  mode  me  a 
very  handsome  estate  of  above  a  thousand  pounds 
a  year ;  enough,  one  would  think,  to  keep  any 
womiin  in  England  from  being  a  whore. 

I  lay  in  ,tt  ,  about  four  miles  from 

London,  and  brought  a  <ine  boy  into  the  world, 
and  according  to  my  promise,  sent  an  account  of 
i  it  to  my  friend  nt  Paris,  the  father  of  it ;  and  in 
the  letter  told  him  how  sorry  I  was  for  his 
going  away,  and  did  as  good  ns  intimate  that  if 
he  would  coine  once  more  to  see  mc  I  should  use 
him  better  than  I  hod  done.  Ho  gave  me  a  very 
kind  and  obliging  answer,  but  look  not  the  least 
notice  of  what  I  had  said  of  hi*  coming  over,  so 
I  found  my  interest  lost  there  for  ever.  He  gave 
mc  joy  of  the  child,  and  hinted  that  he  ho^d  I 
would  make  good  what  he  had  begged  for  the 
poor  infunt  as  I  hod  promised,  and  1  sent  him 
word  that  I  would  fulfil  his  order  to  a  tittle ;  and 
such  a  fool,  and  so  weak  I  was  in  this  but  letter, 
notwithstanding  what    I  have  said  of  tu&  -vn^. 
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■wer,  and  to  M  me  twfee  tek  tmt  or  Mm,  wmeh 
he  with  so  much  importunity  begged  of  me  before. 

1  waa  now  up  n|;ain,  and  soon  <:<iinQ  to  my  city 
lodging  in  the  Pall  Mall,  and  here  I  began  to 
maxe  a  figure  suitable  to  my  estate,  which  was 
ven-  izreitt ;  and  I  shull  give  you  an  account  of 
my  uquipuge  in  a  few  words,  and  of  myself  too. 

I  paid  GO',  a  year  rent  for  my  now  apartments, 
ror  I  took  them  by  the  ycur,  but  then  they  were 
handsome  Indj^intss  inrJeed,  und  very  richly  fur- 
nished, I  kept  my  own  servants  to  clean  and 
look  after  (hem,  found  my  owa  kitchenwaro  and 
&nag.  My  equipage  was  handsome  but  not  very 
Large ;  I  hud  a  coach,  a  coachman,  a  footman, 
my  woman  Amy,  whom  I  now  dressed  like  a  gen- 
tlewoman, and  made  her  my  companion,  nr>d 
ihree  maids,  end  ihus  I  lived  for  a  time.  I  dressed 
10  the  height  of  every  mode,  went  extremely  ridi 
in  clotties,  and  aa  for  jewels,  I  wonted  none.  T 
^ave  a  very  good  livery,  laced  with  silver,  and  as 
rich  as  anybody  below  the  nobility  couid  be  seen 
with  ;  and  ihus  I  appeared,  leaving  the  world  to 
g:uess  who  or  what  1  was,  without  otTering  to  put 
myself  forward. 

I  walked  sometimes  in  the  Moll  vnih  my  woman 
Amy,  but  I  kept  no  company,  and  made  no  ac- 
quaintances, only  made  as  gay  a  show  as  I  wa^ 
able  to  do,  and  that  upon  all  occasions.  I  found, 
however,  the  world  was  not  altogether  so  un> 
i:oacemed  about  me  as  I  seemed  to  bo  about 
them  ;  and  first  I  understood  that  the  neighbours 
began  to  bo  mighty  inquisitive  about  me,  as  who 
I  was  ?  and  what  my  circumstances  were  ? 

Amy  was  the  only  Ihe  person  that  could  an- 
swer their  curiosity,  or  give  any  account  of  me, 
and  she,  a  tnttlinif  woman  and  a  true  gossip,  took 
care  to  do  that  with  all  llio  art  that  she  was  mis- 
tress of.  She  let  them  know  tliat  I  was  the  widow 
of  n  person  of  quality  in  France,  that  1  was  very 
rich,  that  I  came  over  hither  to  took  after  an 
estate  that  fell  to  roe  by  some  of  my  relations 
who  died  here,  I  hut  I  was  worth  40,000/,  all  hi 
my  own  hands,  aud  the  like. 
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for  on  estate,  so  I  did  not 
offer  that  any  of  them  coul 
mend  my  fortune ;  that  I  mig 
mih  titles  indeed,  and  in  tinu 
occasion  with  the  peeresses  (It 
cause  one  that  oQ^ered  at  me  ss 
of  a  peer),  but  that  I  «ru  sa 
title  as  long  as  1  had  the  estAte, 
•2.(»X)t  a  year  of  my  own,  I  wm 
could  bo  in  being  a  prisoner  of  ( 
man,  for  I  took  the  ladies  of  tlwl 
better. 

As  I  have  mentioned  Sir  1 
with  whom  I  had  the  good  Am 
acquainted,  on  account  of  the  ou 
helped  me  to,  it  is  necessary  to  { 
I  bad  much  advantage  in  my  or 
his  advice,  and  therefore  I  c^ned 
tunc :  for  as  he  paid  me  so  coosid 
income  as  7001.  n  year,  so  I  an 
myself  much  a  debtor,  not  only  1 
his  tle.Jings  with  nie,  but  to  th 
conduct  which  he  guided  me  t< 
for  the  niiinagemoni  of  my  est 
found  I  tk'as  not  inclined  to  msrr 
took  occasion  to  hint  ho«r  »ooa  I 
fortune  to  a  prodigious  li«%tit, 
order  my  family  econotny  so  flu 
venue  a*  to  lay  up  every  year , 
to  the  capital. 

1  was  cnnvineed  of  the  tf 
and  aereed  to  the  ad^-antsffs 
take  it  as  you  go,  that  Sir  ] 
mv  oivn  discourse,  and  e« 
Amy.  that  I  had  2,00fML'« 
judged,  as  he  said,  by  my  uray 
could  not  spend  above  one  thoiMl 
added,  1  might  prudently  Uy 
year  to  odd  to  the  c«pit.aJ ; 
year  the  additional 
money  to  the  capital, 
ten  YWi  I  should  dot 


aentiy  Uy  i 
ipit.aJ ;  M>^ 
interes^H 
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^1ms»(I  with  my  way  of  conversing  with  bim,  tar  \ 
lie  knew  nothing,  nor  so  much  as  ^eised  at  whut 
f  bad  been;  1  «ay,  as  be  came  often  to  tct  me, 
he  always  entertained  roc  with  thii  ichem«  of 
ility;  and  one  timo  bo  brought  another 
er,  wherein  he  showed  mo  much  to  the  same 
porposo  aa  the  former,  to  what  degree  I  should 
increase  my  estate  if  1  would  come  into  this  me- 
of  controijting  my  expenses  i  and  by  this 
Bme  of  his,  it  appeared,  that  laying  up  a 
kouuind  pounds  a  year,  and  every  year  adding 
intirest  to  it.  I  should  in  twelve  years'  time 
sve  in  bank  one  and  twenty  thousand  and  tifty- 
llt  pounds,  after  which  I  might  lay  up  two 
luaand  pounds  a  year. 

I  oiqected  itiat  I  was  a  young  woman,  that  T 

used  to  live  plentifully,  and  with  a  good 

and  that  1  knew  not  how  to  bo  a  I 

H«  told  me  that  if  I  thoaght  i  had  enough  it 

rell,  but  if  1  dosired  to  have  more,  this  was ' 
way  ;  that  in  another  twelve  years  I  should 
)  too  rich,  so  that  I  sliauld  not  know  what  to 
with  it 

"  Ay,  sir,"  say  s  I,  "  you  are  contriving  how  to 
'ka  me  «  rich  old  woman,  but  that  won't  an- 
my  end,  I  had   rather  have  tiO.OOO/.  now 
1 60,000i.  wbeu  I  am  fifty  years  old." 
"  Then,  madam,"  says   he,  "  I  suppose  your 

'  has  no  childron  ?" 

"None,   Sir  Robort,"  said   I.  "but  what  arc 

Bvided  for  ;"  so  I  left  him  in  the  dark  as  much 

I  found  bim.      However,    I   considered   his 

em«  verj-  well,  though  I  said  no  more  to  liim 

that   time,  nnd   I   resolved,  though  I  would 

lie  a  very  good  figure,  I  say,  I  resolved  to  abate 

klittle  of  my  expense,  and  draw  in,  live  closer ;  and 

|ve  something,  if  not  so  much  as  he  proposed 

me.     It  was  near  the  end  of  the  year  that  S'u- 

ert  made  this  proposal  to  me,  and  when  the 

was  up,  I  went  to  his  house  in  the  city,  and 

I  told  him  I  came  to  thank  him  for  his 

!  of  fru^lity ;  that    T  hod  been   studying 

eh  upon  it,  and  though  I  had  not  been  able 

mortify  myself  so  much  as  to  lay  up  a  thou- 

pouiids  ii-year.  yet,  as  I  tiad  not  come  to  him 

br  my  interest  half-yearly  as  was  usual,  I  was 

»w  come  to  let  him  to  know  that  I  bad  resolved 

lay  np  that  seven  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and 

»*ier  use  a  penny  of  it.  desiring  him  to  help  me 

I  put  it  out  to  advantage. 

bir  Robert,  a  man  thoroughly  verted  In  arts  of 

;>roving  money,  but  thoroughly  honest,  said  to 

*'  Madam,    I  am  glad   you  approve  of  the 

liod  that  I  proposed  to  yon ;   but  you  have 

an  wrong,  you   should  have  conte  for  your 

kt«rest  at  the  half  year,  and  then  you  bad  had 

)  money  Ut  put  out ;  now  you  have  lost  half  a 

r^  interest  of  359i.  which  is  Of."  for  I  bad 

Bt  5  per  cent,  on  the  mortgage, 

*•  Well,  well,  sir,"  says  I,  "  can  yon  put  this  ] 

It  fsrme  now?" 

«  Let  it  \\<},  madam,"  says  he.  "  till  the  next 

Mr,  and  thon  I II  put  out  your  1,4001.  together, 

td  io  the  meantime  I'll  |>ay  you  interest  for  the 

^  <."  So  he  gave  me  his  bill  for  the  money  which 

I  told  me  should  be  no  less  than  6^  per  r«nt. 

Sir  Robert  Clayton's  bill  was  what  nobody  would 

refuse,  »o  I  thanked  him  ond  let  it  lie  ;  and  nest 

1  did  the  same,  and  the  third  year  Sir  Ro. 


I  b^rt  got  me  a  good  mortgage  for  2^tXU.  at  6^ 
I  per  cent,  interest -,  so  I  bad  1S2JL  a  year  added 
to  my  income,  whiob  was  a  very  sattafying  ar^ 
tide. 

I  But  I  return  to  oiy  Milory.  As  I  have  said, 
I  found  that  my  measoK*  were  all  wron^ :  the 
posture  I  set  up  in  exposod  me  to  innumerable 
visiters  of  the  kind  1  have  mentioned  above.  I 
was  cried  up  for  a  vast  fortune,  and  one  that  Sir 
Robert  Clayton  managed  for;  and  Sir  Robert 
Clayton  was  courted  for  me,  as  much  as  I  was 
for  myself.  But  I  hod  given  Sir  Robert  his  cue ; 
I  hod  told  him  my  opinion  of  matrimony,  in  just 
the  some  tennt  M  1  hod  done  my  merchant,  and 
he  cams  into  tk  woMBtly  ;  ho  owned  that  my  ob- 
servation was  jnit,  and  that  if  I  valued  my  liberty, 
OS  I  knew  my  fortune,  and  lliat  it  was  io  my  own 
hands,  1  wu  to  blame  if  I  gave  it  away  to  any 
oaf. 

fiat  Sir  Rooert  knew  nothing  of  my  design  ; 
thai  I  aimed  at  being  a  kept  mistress,  and  to  have 
a  handsome  msintenance ;  and  that  I  was  still 
for  getting  money,  and  l«ying  it  up  too,  as  much 
as  he  could  desire  me,  only  by  a  worse  way. 

However,  Sir  Robert  came  to  me  seriously  one 
day,  and  told  me  he  had  an  offer  of  matrimony 
to  make  to  me  that  was  beyond  all  that  he  had 
heard  hod  offered  themselves,  and  this  was  a 
merchant.  Sir  Robert  and  I  agreed  exactly  in 
our  notions  of  a  merchant.  Sir  Robert  said,  and 
I  found  it  to  be  true,  that  a  true-bred  merchant 
is  the  best  gentleman  in  the  nation ;  that  in 
knowledge,  in  manners,  in  judgment  of  things, 
the  merchant  out-did  many  of  the  nobility  :  that 
having  once  mastered  the  world,  and  being  above 
the  demand  of  business,  though  no  real  estate, 
they  were  then  superior  to  most  gentlemen,  even 
in  estate ;  that  a  merchant  in  flush  business,  and 
a  capital  stock,  Is  able  to  spend  more  money  than 
a  gentleman  of  5,000i.  a-year  estate  ;  that  while 
a  merchant  spent,  he  only  spent  what  he  got, 
and  not  that ;  and  that  be  laid  up  great  sums 
etery  year. 

That  an  estate  is  a  pond ;  but  that  a  trade  is 
a  spring ;  that  if  the  nrst  is  once  mortgaged,  it 
leldoiB  gets  clear,  bat  embarrassed  the  person 
for  ever;  but  the  merchant  had  hisi  estate  conti* 
nually  flowing,  and  upon  this  he  named  me  roer- 
ohants  who  lived  in  more  real  splendour,  and 

Sient  more  money  than  most  of  the  noblemen  in 
Bgland  could  singly  oi|M>nd,  and  that  they  still 
grew  imroencely  rich. 

He  went  on  to  tell  me  that  even  the  trodesnes 
io  London,  speaking  of  the  better  sorts  of  tmdea. 
could  spend  more  money  in  their  families,  and 
give  better  fortunes  to  their  children,  than,  gene- 
rally ipeaking,  the  gentry  of  England  from  l.OOCML 
a-year  downward  could  do,  and  vet  grow  rich 
too. 

The  upshot  of  all  thb  was  to  recommend  to  me 
rather  the  bestowing  my  fortotte  upon  some  emi- 
nent merchant,  who  Hved  alreoav  In  the  first 
fignre  of  a  merchant,  and  who,  not  being  in  want 
or  scarcity  of  money,  but  having  a  flourishing 
buainess  and  a  flowing  rash,  would  at  the  flrst 
word  settle  all  my  fortune  on  myself  and  children, 
and  maintain  me  like  a  aueen. 

This  was  certainly  right ;  and  lifld  I  taken  hli 
advice  1  had  really  been  happy ;  but  my  heart 
was  bent  upon  an  independency  of  fortune,  and  I 
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loltl  him  I  knew  no  state  of  matrimony  but  what 
wns,  ttt  best,  a  stale  of  inffriorily.  it  not  of  bond-. 
agt ;  that  1  had  no  notion  of  it ;  thnt  I  lived  a 
life  of  nbsolule  liberty  now.  wiis  free  as  I  wiu; 
born,  and>  haWn;;  a  plentiful  fortune,  1  did  not 
uadcrstand  what  coherence  the  words  honour 
and  obey  had  with  the  liberty  of  n  free  wonutii ; 
that  1  kuew  no  reoson  the  men  had  to  cufp-oss 
the  whole  liberty  of  the  raee,  and  make  the  »vo- 
iiien,  notwithstanding  any  disparity  of  fortune,  be 
subject  to  the  laws  of  marriag-e,  of  thtir  owu 
making ;  thnt  it  was  my  misfortune  to  be  a  wo- 
man, but  I  was  resolved  it  ^hoidd  not  bo  nuide 
worse  by  the  sex  ;  and,  seeing  liberty  seemed  to 
bo  the  men's  property,  I  would  be  a  man  woman, 
for,  us  I  was  bom  free,  I  would  cfle  so. 

Sir  Hobert  smiled,  aad  told  ine  I  talked  &  kind 
of  Amoxonian  language  ;  that  he  found  few  wo- 
men of  my  mind,  or  that,  if  they  wore,  they 
wanted  resolution  to  go  on  with  it ;  that  not- 
withstanding all  my  notions,  whieh  he  could  not 
but  say  had  once  some  weight  in  them,  yet  In* 
underktood  I  had  broke  in  upon  them,  and  had 
been  married.  I  answered  I  bod  so ;  but  he  did 
not  hear  me  say  that  I  had  any  encouragement 
from  what  was  past  to  moke  a  second  venture  ; 
that  I  was  got  well  nut  of  the  toil,  and  if  1  c:)ine 
in  iigoin  I  should  have  nobodv  to  blame  but  my- 
self. 

Sir  Robert  laughed  heartily  at  me,  but  gave 
over  offering  any  more  arguments,  only  telling 
mc  he  had  pointed  me  out  for  some  of  the  be!<t 
merehnnts  in  I^ndon.  but  since  1  forbade  him  he 
would  gi\e  roe  no  disturbance  of  tluit  kind ;  he 
applaude<l  my  way  uf  managing  my  moucy,  and 
told  me  I  should  soon  be  monstrous  rich  ;  but  he 
neither  knew  nor  mistrusted  that,  with  all  this 
wealth,  I  wns  yet  a  whore,  and  was  not  averse  to 
adding  to  my  estate  at  the  further  expense  of  my 
virtue. 

But  to  go  on  with  ray  story  as  to  my  way  of 
living.  I  found,  as  above,  that  my  linng  as  I 
did  would  not  answer ;  thot  it  only  brought  the 
fortune-hunters  and  bites  about  me,  as  I  have 
said  before,  to  make  a  prey  of  me  and  my  money ; 
and  in  short,  I  was  harassed  with  lovers,  be.aux, 
and  fops  of  quality  in  obundunor,  but  it  would 
not  do.  I  aimed  at  other  tilings,  and  was  po»- 
Mssed  with  so  vain  an  opinion  of  my  own  beauty, 
thnt  nothing  less  than  tho  king  him^^elf  was  in 
my  eye;  and  this  vanity  was  raised  by  some 
words  let  fall  by  a  person  I  conversed  with,  who 
was,  perhaps,  likely  enough  to  have  brought  such 
a  thing  to  pass,  had  it  been  sooner :  but  that 
game  began  to  be  pretty  well  over  at  court. 
However,  the  having  mentioned  such  a  thing,  it 
seems  a  little  too  pubhcly,  it  brought  abundance 
of  people  about  nie,  upon  a  wicked  account  too. 

And  now  I  began  to  act  in  a  new  sphere.  The 
court  was  exceeding  gay  and  fine,  though  fuller 
of  men  than  of  women,  the  queen  not  affecting 
to  be  very  much  io  public.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  no  slander  upon  the  courtiers  to  say,  they 
were  as  wicked  as  onjbody  in  reason  could  do- 
Alre  them.  The  king  had  several  mistresses,  who 
were  prodigious  line,  and  there  was  a  glorious 
show  on  that  side  indeed.  If  the  sovereign  gave 
himself  alooie,  it  could  not  be  expected  the  rest 
of  the  court  should  bo  all  saints;  bo  far  wns  it 
from  that,  though  I  would  not  make  it  worse 


than  it  w.Ti,  that  n  woman  that   bad 
agreeable  in  hor  appearance  could  nevtrr 
followers. 

1  soon  found  myself  thron^^t^  with  .idrnfrrrii, 
imd  1  received  visits  trom  •>■■ 
pre.it  figure,  who  always  iiiii 
by  the  lulp  of  an  old  lady  or 
become  my  intimates;  and  (•■• 
stood  'iflerwurds,  was  set  to 
get  into  my  favour,  in  order  t*  iatruduce  what 
followed. 

Tlie  conversation  we  had  w  1 
but  civil :  ot  length  some  gi.i 
play,  and  m.'idc  what   they  calir'i  .■  y,M 
it  scums,  was  a  contrivance  of  one  of  u. 
h:mgerg.on,  for,  as  I  said.   I    had  two 
vfiia  thought  this  was  the  way  to  intro  ; 
pie  as  often  as  she  pleased  ;  and  so  indee 
They  pln3cd  high  and  stayed   late,   but  b-gaeJ 
my  pardon,  only  asked  leave  to  m.ikc  an  ap|Mut- 

ment  for  the  next  night.      1  whs  as  gri- '  " 

well  plc.'tscd  as  any  uf  them,   and  one   r. 

one  of  the  gentleman,  my  Lord ,  tl 

they  wore  doing   me    the   honour  of 
themselves  at  my  apartment,  and  desi; 
there  sometimes,  1  did  not  keep  a  gaauii£  ( 
but  1  would  give  them  a  little  ball  the  next  <.'■ . 
If  they  pleased,  which  they  accepted  very  mU 
lingly. 

Accordingly,  in  the  evening,  the  gentienn 
began  to  ronio,  jchere  I  let  them  se«  that  I  uw 
derstooti  very  well  what  such  things  uieanL  t 
hnd  a  large  dining  room  in  my  aparmcnts,  «'''< 
live  other  rooms  on  the  sonie  floor,  ull  vhi<  :<  : 
made  drawing-rooms  for  ttio  occuaiun.  brni.- 
the  beds  taken  down  for  the  day.  li> 
these  I  had  tables  placed  cuvereU  with  ' 
swectmcAts.  the  fourth  had  a  green  LiJ>k  k>i 
piny,  and  the  fifth  was  my  own  room,  wbsrc  I 
sat,  and  where  I  received  all  the  company  linl 
came  to  pay  their  conipliiiicnts  to  me.  1  ms 
dressed,  you  may  be  sure,  to  all  the  advaaisft 
possible,  and   hod  all    the  jewels  on  that  I  fv 

mistress  of.     My  Lord ,  to  whom  i  ouds 

the  invitation,  sent  me  a  set  of  tine  music  (no 

the  playhouse,   and  the  ladies  danced,   ami  M 

be;ran  to  be  very  merry,  when,  about  elveo  o'c 

1  had  notice  given  me  lluit  there  were  i 

tiemen  coming  iu  masquerade.      I  M-iujcd  ji 

surpristxl,  and  iK'gan  to  approhen' 

ance,  whnn,  my  Ijord perc 

to  me  to  bo  a\sy,  for   that  thicrc 

the  guards  at  tlie  door>  which  tho 
,  pre\  ent  any  rudcncj^ ;  ani 

gave  rac  a  hint,  as  If  iho  I, 

masks.      I  coloured  iis  red 

makc-a  face  look,  and  exprr« 

however,  there  was  no  goin^  i.T 

station  in  my  drawing-room,  Dul  wiiti  xhe  (</iuuf 

doors  wide  open. 

A  while  oftor,  the  mosk*  >.■•■-?  -    "     ■"•'  *^-«» 

with  a  dunce  a  la  conttqve,  pL  y 

indeed.      While  they   were   • 

and  left  a  lady  to  answer  for  ok.'  i 

turn  immediately.     In  lc»  than 

returned,  dretscd  iu  the  li.il'"' 

ccm    the    habit   I  got    at 

foreign  prince  brfxj^^i'*  "> 

have  j*i(t.      Tl; 

i>cems,  taken  a  i 
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[iplc  to  Alosoodrio,  in  wUtch  were  *am6 
I  bouiKl  for  Graml  Cairo  in  Epypt ;  and  ai 
i\ct  wire  made  slaves  w  Uidr  fine  clothe* 
J»  oxposed  ;  aiul  with  liiis  Tiirki»li  slave  I 
lit  the  rich  clnthca  too.  The  droM  wu  extra- 
line  indeed ;  I  bad  l>oughl  it  m  a  curi- 
nevcr  i«en  tho  liko.  Tlie  robe  was 
Rian  or  Indian  djimosli,  the  ground 
(he  floH'cra  bluo  and  gold,  and  the 
five  yards.  The  dress  under  it  was  a 
'  the  same,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  set 
le  pciirl  in  the  work,  and  tonic  Turquois 
To  the  vest  was  a  girdle  five  or  sis 
'ic,  after  the  Turkish  nio<1c;  and  on 
where  it  joined,  or  hooked,  was  «ct 
onds,  four  ei^ht  incbe*  cither  way,  otily 
not  true  diamonds,  but  nobody  knew 
iit  myjelf. 

or  head-dress  had  a  pinnacle  on 

at  not  above  Ave  inches,  with  a  piece 

^«ar«enet  hnnjjjini^  from  it ;  and  on  the 

jst  over  the  forutaead,  was  a  good  jewel, 

had  added  to  it. 

I  habit,  as  above,  cost  me  about  sixty  pis- 

I  Italy,  but  cost  much  more  in  the  country 

whence  It  came ;    and  little  did   I  think, 

I  boug-ht  it.  that  I  should  put  it  to  such 

•s  this,    thoui^h  I  hud  dressed  myscif  in 

Djr  times  by   the  help  of  my  little'  Turk, 

raAerwards  between  Amy  and  I,  only  to  see 

looked  in  it.     I  had  sent  her  up  before 

U   ready,   and  when   I  came  up,    1  had 

to  do  but  to  slip  it  on,  and  w.-is  down 

rawinjf-room  in  a  little  more  than  nquar- 

n  hour.      When  I  rajne  there,  the  room 

I  of  company,  but  I  ordered  the  folding 

a  be  shut  for  a  minute  or  tivo,  till  I  had 

fed  the  ctmpliments  of  the  Indies  that  wore 

room,  and  had  given  th<.-m  a  full  view  of 


Lord 


~,  who  happened  to  be  tn 


I,  slipped  out  at  another  door,  and  brought 
with  him  one  of  the  masks,  a  tall  well- 
person,  but  who  bad  no  name,  being  all 
nor  would  it  have  been  allowed  to  ask 
in's  nnme  on  such  an  occasioa,  The 
spoke  in  P'rench  to  me,  that  it  was  the 
dress  he  had  ever  teen;  and  asked  me  if  he 
tttd  have  the  honour  to  dance  with  me  ?  I 
led,  ns  K<^'"f7  my  consent,  but  said,  as  I  had 
Mi  a  Mahonifton,  I  could  not  dance  after  the 
nncr  <if  this  country;  I  supposed  their  music 
u!il  not  play  J  In  Morettfur.  He  answered 
;rril; .  I  hod  a  Christian's  face,  and  he'd  vcn- 
re  it  that  could  dance  like  a  Christiajn ;  adding. 
It  so  much  benuty  could  not  be  Mahometan, 
imcdlntely  the  folding  doors  were  flung  open, 
i  he  led  me  into  the  room.  The  company 
— '--■'■  frreatest  surprise  imaginable;  tho 
I'ped  awhile  to  gaze,  for  the  dress 
•  edingly  snrprising.  perfectly  new, 
«  iii;r«eab!e,  and  wonderful  rich. 
Phe  pi-otlpman,  whoever  he  was,  for  I  never 
'iilv  a  courant,  and  then  asked  me, 
<  to  dunce  on  antic,  that  is  to  say, 
'  ''mce  the  antic  as  they  had 
It",  or  nnylhine'  by  myself. 
*:I»c  rathi«r,  if  hr  plpa«»'d  ; 
iitUiiirU  iinly  two  French  dances,  and  hi' 
jnc  to  the  draw  ing.room  door  when  lie  retired 


to  the  rest  of  the  masks.  When  he  left  me  at 
my  drawing-room  door  I  did  not  go  in,  as  he 
thought  (  would  have  done,  but  turned  about, 
.ind  showed  ra><>elf  to  the  whole  room,  and  call- 
in;;  my  woman  to  me,  gave  her  some  directions  to 
ttic  rau&io.  by  which  the  company  presently  un- 
derstood that  [  would  give  them  a  dance  by  uty- 
solil  Immediately  all  the  houao  rosn  up,  and 
paid  me  a  kind  of  compliment,  by  removing 
back  every  way  to  make  me  room,  for  the  place 
I  was  exceeding  full  The  m«b:  did  not  at  tir«t 
hit  the  tune  that  I  directed  wmeh  was  a  French 
tune,  so  I  was  forced  to  send  my  woman  to  tbrm 
again,  standing  all  this  while  at  my  dr.iwing-mom 
door ;  but  OS  soon  as  my  woman  spoke  to  them 
again  they  pt.iyed  it  right,  £jid  I,  to  let  them  see 
it  was  so,  stepped  forward  to  the  middle  of  the 
room.  Then  they  began  it  again,  and  I  danced 
by  myself  a  figure  which  I  leanit  in  France,  when 

the   Prince  dc desired  I  would  dance  for 

his  diversion,  it  was  Indeed,  a  very  fine  figure, 
invented  by  a  famous  master  at  Paris,  for  a  lady 
or  a  genilemun  to  dance  single  j  but  being  per- 
fectly new  it  pleased  the  company  exceedingly, 
and  they  all  thought  it  had  been  Turkisli;  nay, 
one  gentleman  had  the  folly  to  expose  himself  so 
much  as  to  say.  and  I  think  swore  too,  that  he 
had  seen  it  danced  at  Constantinople,  which  was 
ridiculous  enou;f;h. 

At  the  finishing  the  dance  the  company  clapped, 
and  almost  shouted  ;  and  one  of  the  gentlemen 

cried  out,  "  Roxana  !  Roxana  !  by ,"  with  an 

oath :  upon  which  foolish  accident  I  had  the 
name  of  Koxaua  presently  fixed  upon  me  all  over 
the  court  end  of  the  town,  as  ciTectually  as  if  I 
had  been  christened  Koxana.  I  had  it  seems  llie 
felicity  of  pleasing  everybody  that  night  to  an 
extreme ;  and  my  ball,  but  cspeeially  my  dress, 
was  the  chat  of  the  town  for  that  week,  and  so 
the  name  Roxana  wus  the  toast  at  and  about  the 
court,  no  other  health  was  to  be  named  with  it. 

Now  things  began  to  work  as  I  would  have 
them,  and  I  began  to  be  very  popular,  as  much 
as  I  could  desire.  The  boll  held  tdl  (as  well  as 
I  was  pleosed  with  the  show)  I  was  sick  of  ttte 
nigiht;  the  gentlemen  masked  went  ofT  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morohvg,  the  other  gentlemen 
sat  down  to  play  ;  the  music  held  it  out ;  and 
some  of  the  ladies  were  dancing  ut  six  in  the 
morning. 

But  I  was  mighty  eager  to  know  who  it  was 
that  danced  with  me ;  some  of  the  lords  went  so 
far  as  to  tell  me,  I  was  very  much  honoured  in 
my  company ;  one  of  them  spoke  so  broad  as 
almost  tosuy  it  was  the  king,  but  I  was  convinced 
nncrwords  it  was  not ;  and  another  replied,  if  he 
had  been  his  majesty,  he  should  have  thought  it 
no  dishonour  to  lead  up  a  Roxana,  but  to  lhi« 
hour  I  never  knew  positively  who  it  was ;  and 
by  his  beliuviour  I  thought  he  was  too  young, 
his  majesty  being  at  tliat  time  b  an  age  that 
might  be  discovered  from  a  youn^  person,  e«en 
in  his  dancing. 

Re  that  as  it  would,  I  luid  five  hundred  guineas 
sent  mc  the  next  mommg,  andtbe  messenger  was 
ordered  to  tell  me  that  the  persons  who  H-nt  it 
desired  a  ball  again  at  my  lodgings  on  the  next 
Tuesday,  but  that  they  would  have  leave  to  give 
the  entertainment  themselves.  I  was  mighty 
well  pleased  with  this  (to  be  sure)  but  very  in- 
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oulitrlve  to  know  who  the  money  came  from,  but 
the  mesM-ngrr  wu  tUcnt  as  death,  as  to  that 
point ;  and  boning  alwap  ut  my  inquirlw,  b«gged 
iiic  to  auk  no  questions  which  he  could  not  give 
on  oblig^ne  answer  to. 

1  forgot  to  menl  ion  that  the  gentleman  that  plaved 
g:avo  an  hundred  guineas  to  the  box  as  they  c«fled 
it,  and  at  the  end  of  their  play,  they  asked  for 
ray  Et'ntlewoman  of  the  bedrliamber,  as  they 
colled  her  (Mrs  Amy,  forsooth)  and  gave  it  her, 
and  gave  twenty  guineas  more  among  the  ser- 
vants. 

This  magniflcent  doings  equally  both  pleased 
and  surprised  rae,  and  1  hardly  knew  where  1 
was  ;  but  especially  that  notion  of  the  king  being 
the  person  that  danced  with  me.  puffed  me  up 
to  Kiat  degree,  that  1  not  only  itid  not  know  any- 
body else,  but  indeed  was  very  for  frx>m  knowing 
oiyself. 

1  had  now  the  next  Tuesday  to  provide  for  the 
like  company  ;  but  alos !  It  was  ail  taken  out  of 
my  hand ;  three  gentlemen,  who  yet  were  it 
seems  but  servants,  came  on  the  Saturday,  and 
brinjring  suffitienf-  testimonies  that  tlvey  were 
right,  for  one  was  the  «ame  who  brought  the  five 
hundred  g\ilneas ;  I  »ny,  three  of  them  came, 
and  brought  bottles  of  all  sorts  of  wines,  and 
h.impert  of  sweetmeats  to  such  a  quantity,  it 
appeared  they  designed  to  hold  the  trade  on  more 
than  once,  and  that  thev  would  furnish  evtrj- 
tbing  to  a  profusion. 

However,  ns  I  found  a  dcAciency  in  two  things, 
1  made  pro\i»ion  of  about  twelve  doien  of  fine 
damask  napkins,  with  tabtecloths  of  the  same, 
KufQcienl  to  cover  all  the  titbies,  with  three  table- 
tloths  upon  every  table,  and  sideboards  in  pro- 
portidn ;  1  also  bought  a  handsome  quantity  of 
plate,  necessury  to  have  served  all  the  sideboards, 
but  the  gi'ntlemen  would  not  suifer  any  of  it  to 
be  used,  t<-lling  me  they  had  bought  fine  China 
dishes  and  plates  for  the  whole  service,  and  that 
in  sufh  public  places  they  could  not  be  answer- 
able for  the  plates  »o  it  was  all  set  up  in  a  large 
glass  Clipboard  in  the  room  I  sat  in,  where  it 
made  a  very  good  show  indeed. 

On  Tue*duy  there  tame  such  an  appearance 
of  gentlemen  and  ladies  that  my  apartments  were 
by  no  means  able  to  receive  them;  and  those 
who  in  particular  appeared  as  principals,  gave 
order  below  to  let  no  more  company  c*me  up. 
The  street  was  full  of  coaches  with  coronets,  and 
6nc  glass  chairs ;  and,  In  short,  it  was  Impossible 
to  receive  the  company.  I  kept  my  little  room 
OS  before,  and  the  aancers  filled  the  great  room ; 
all  the  drawing-rooms  also  were  filled,  and  three 
roonu  below  stairs,  which  were  not  mine. 

It  was  very  well  that  there  was  a  strong  party 
of  the  guards  brought  to  keep  the  door,  for  with- 
out that  there  had  been  such  a  promiscuous 
crowd,  and  some  of  them  scandalous  too,  that  we 
should  have  been  all  disorder  and  confusion  ;  but 
the  three  head  servajits  managed  all  that,  and 
had  a  word  to  admit  all  Uie  company  by. 

It  was  uncertain  to  me,  and  is  to  this  dny,  who 
it  was  that  danced  with  me  the  Wednesday  be- 
fore, when  the  bull  was  my  own ;  but  tlxot  the 
K was  ut  this  assembly  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion with  me.  by  circumstances  that  I  suppose 
1  could  not  be  deceived  tn  ;  and  particularly,  that 
there  were  five  persons  who  were  not  masked, 
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three  of  them  bad  bine  garters,  and  tliey  appeared 
not  to  me  till  I  came  out  to  dsnc«. 

This  meeting  was  managed  juat  as  the  first, 

though  with  much  more  mognificer: --<^-  el 

the  company.      I  placed  myself  ( (  H^li 

in  clothes  and  jeweU  )  in  the  ml<i.  )J» 

room,  as  before,  and  made  my  ecu  j; 

the  company  as  they  passed  me«  .  .-r , 

but  my  Lord ,  who  had  spok^  >c> 

the  flriit  night,  came  to  me,  and  '  M 

me  the  eomjiimy  hud  ordered  him  ;  .      Ui«j 

hoped  they  should  see  me  in  the  (1re»s  I  bad  tf- 
peared  in  the  first  day,  which  had  b«en  $a  mectfl- 
able  that  it  had  been  the  oci'iitilna  of  this  amr 
meeting ;  "  And,  madam,"  sa\  s  he,  "  there  an 
some  in  this  aisembly,  who  it  is  worth  yotjr  "If. 
to  oblige. " 

t  bowed  to  my  Lord ,  and   l!im„<H:  i,  . 

withdrew.     While  I  was  above,  ci 

new  habit,  two  ladiev  perfectly  u 

were  conveyed  into  my  apartmen: 

order  of  a  noble  person   who.    v 

family,  had  been  in   Persia;  and    m-cc   nunfti  {  ij 

thought  I  should  have  been  outdone,  or  pcHou  I 

baulked.  '| 

One  of  these  ladies  was  dresbcd  m. 
sitely  fine  Indeed,  In  the  habit  of  a  rlr^ 
quality  of  Georgia,  and  the  other  In  the  usx  L 
habit  of  Armenia,  with  each  of  tbexn  a  siVMi 
slave  to  attend  them. 

The  ladies  had  their  pettiiroatt  short  to  their 
ancles,  but  pleated  all  round,  and  before  ttM 
short  aprons,  but  of  the  finest  point  that  eoaU  (t 
seen,  their  gowns  were  made  with  long  aadt 
sleeves  hangitig  down  behind,  and  a  tnfa  " 
down  ;  they  had  no  jewels,  hut  their  heads, 
breasts  were  dressed  up  with  (lowers,  and 
both  came  in  veiled. 

Their  slaves  were  bare-headed,  hut  thrif 
black  hair  was  bniidcd  in  Wka  liu- 
hind  to  their  waists,  and  tted   n  i 
They  wore  dressed  cxeeediiiir' 
beautiful  as  their  mistress* 
had  any  masks  on.     They  w  n  : 
I  came  down,  and  all  paid  their 
after  the   Persian  manner,  and 
safra,  that  is  to  say, 
couch  made  up  of  cd»1 

This   WM  admirably    >  > 
startled  at  it.     They  made 
me  In  French,  and  I  replied  iii 
When  the  doors  were  opened  thev  walked 
the  dancing-room,  and  danced  surn  a  di 
indeed  nobody  there  had  ever  aeeo,  and  to 
siritmcnt  like  a  guitar,  witha  stnnU  low-soi 
trumpet,  which  indeed  was  rrry  fiae.  aai 
ray  Lord  — — —  hod  provided. 

Tl>ey  danced  three  times  aJl  atone.  r<ir 
mdecd  could  dance  with    '■' 
pleased,  truly,  but  yet  ther^- 
and  Bizarre  in  it.  ' 
life  the  barbaroii 

hut  as  mine  hod  1.  .  ..^ „l. .„.,..„.  „..,. 

Mahometan  dress,  it  was  every  way  as  nr*< 
pleased  much  better  indeed. 

So  soon  as  they  had  shoA^ '   ' 
Armenian  shapes,  and  dai: 
three  times,  they  withdrew,   paiii  iiir:i-  <o. 
nient  to  me  (for  I  was  queen  of  the  day), 
went  oflT  to  undress. 
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Some  genUemen  (hen  danced  with  ladles  all  in 

ik*  ;  und  when  they  stopped,  nobody  rose  up 

idtocc,  but  all  called  out  "  Roxana,  Roxnna." 

the  interval,  my   Lord  bad  brought 

Bother  maakod  person  into  ray  room,  whom  I 
new  not,  only  that  1  could  discern  it  was  not  the 
me  penon  that  led  me  out  before.  This  noble 
son  (for  I  afterwards  understood  it  wju  the 

ike  of ),  after  a  short  compliment,  led 

!  out  into  the  middle  of  the  room. 

I  was  dressed  in  the  same  vest  and  girdle  as 

ifore,  but  the  robe  had  a  mantle  over  it,  which 

I  Usual  in  the  Turkish  babit^  and  it  was  of  crtm- 

and  of  green,  the  green  brocaded  with  gold  ; 

ad  my  tyhiaai,  or  het^-dress,  varied  a  little  from 

I  hod  before,  as  it  stood  higher,  and  had 

!  jewels  about  the  rising  |>art,  which  made  it 

like  a  turban  crowned. 

I  had  no  mask,  neither  did  I  paint,  and  yet  1 

Jind  the  day  of  all  the  ladies  that  appeared  at  the 

~  '1  i  I  mean  of  those  that  appeared  with  fiices 

As  for  those  mnsked,  nothing  could  be  said 

'  them,  no  doubt  there  might  be  many  liner  than 

IWBs;  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  habit  was 

finitely  udvantogoous   to   me,  and  everybody 

':  at  me  with  a  kind  of  pleasure,  which  gave 

•  great  advantage  too. 

Aher  I  had  danced  with  that  nobie  person  I 
~  not  oifer  to  dance  by  myself,  as  I  had  before ; 
It  they  all  called  out  "  Roxana "  again ;  and 
so  of  the  gentlemen  came  into  the  draniiig- 
l>m  to  entreat  me  to  give  thorn  the  Turkiab 
nee,  which  I  pi'lded  to  readily,  so  1  came  out 
1  «Unc«d  just  OS  at  tirst, 

I  was  dandog  I  perceived  five  persons 
;  altogether,  and  among  them  one  only 
^  hat  on.    It  wa?  an  immediate  hint  to  mo 

iho  it  was,  and  hud  at  lirtt  almost  put  me  into 
ae  disorder ;  but  I  went  on,  received  the  ap- 
ISO  of  th«  house,  as  before,  and  retired  into 
ly  own  ruom.     Whm  [  was  there  the  five  gcn^ 
vmen  came  ncrou  the  room  to  my  side,  and, 
ning  in,  followed  by  a  throng  of  great  persons, 
I  person  with  his  bat  oo  said,  "  Madam  Roxnnsu 
perform  to  admiration."     I  was  prepared, 
oflered  to  kncrl  to  kiss  his  hand,  but  he  de- 
it,  and  saluted  me,  and  so,  passing  back 
>  through  the  great  room,  went  awuy.  | 

not  say  here  who  this  warn,  but    I  say  I  ^ 
\erwards  to  know  something  more  plainly. 
Bid  have  withdrawn  and  disrobed,  being 
icwhat  (00  thin  in  that  dress,  unlaced  and 
•breaslcd.  as  if  I  had  been  In  my  shift ;  but 
I  could  not  be,  and  I  was  obliged  to  dance  aftrr- 
'  I  with  six  or  eiu^ht  gentlemen,  most,   if  not 
of  them,  of  the  first   rank ;  ai>d    I  was  told 

rrwards  that  one  of  them  was  the  D of 

lb. 

Aboui  two  or  three  o'clock  In  the  morning  the 
npany  began  to  decrease,  the  number  of  wo- 
aspecially,  and  some  dropped  nwny  one  at 
ktUna  ;  and  the  gentlemen  retired  down  stairs, 
sre  they  unmasked  and  went  to  play. 
Amy  wailrd  at  the  room  where  they  played, 
up  all  night  to  attend  them,  and  in  the  mom- 
:  when  tlic'T  broke  up  they  swept  the  box  Into 
Up.  when  she  counted  out  (o  me  sixty-two 
aincai  and  a  hoif;  and  the  other  servants  got 
proportion.  Amy  came  to  me  when  they 
all  gone,  "  La,  inadam,"  says  Amy,  with  a 


long  gaping  cry,  <•  what  shall  I  do  with  this 
money  7  And  indeed  the  poor  creature  wus  hall 
mad  with  joy. 

I  was  now  in  my  element  I  was  oa  much 
talked  olT us  any  body  loiild  desire,  and  I  did  not 
douot  but  something  or  other  would  come  of  it. 
but  the  report  of  my  being  so  rich  ruthcr  was  a 
balk  to  my  \iow  than  anything  else  ;  for  the  gen- 
tlemen tliat  would,  perhaps,  have  been  trnuble- 
tOBic  enough  otherwise,  seemed  to  be  kept  off; 
for  Roxana  was  too  high  for  them. 

There  is  a  scene  which  came  in  here.which  I  must 
!  cover  fi-om  human  eyes  or  ears  ;  for  thrwo  years 
and  about  a  month  Roxana  lived  retired,  Itaving 
been  obliged  to  make  an  caoursion  in  a  maooer 
and  with  a  person  which  duty  and  private  vows 
obliges  her  not  to  reveal  a.s  yet. 

At  (be  end  of  this  lime  I  appeared  again  ;  but 
I  must  add,  that  as  I  had  in  thi».  time  of  retreat 
made  hay,  6cc.  so  I  did  not  come  abroad  again 
with  the  same  lustre,  or  shine  with  the  same  ad- 
vantage as  before  -,  for  as  some  people  hud  got,  at 
least  a  suspicion  of  where  I  had  been,  and  who 
had  had  me  all  the  while,  it  began  to  be  pubhc 
that  Roxana  wa«,  in  sliort,  a  mere  Roxsno, 
neither  better  nnr  worse,  and  not  that  woman 
of  hnnour  ond  virtue  that  was  at  first  supposed. 

You  are  now  to  suppose  me  about  seven  years 
conte  to  town,  and  that  I  had  not  only  suffered 
the  old  revenue,  which  I  hinted  was  munoged  by 
Sir  Robert  Clayton,  to  grow,  as  was  mentioned 
before,  but  I  had  laid  up  an  incredible  wealth, 
the  time  considered,  and  hod  I  had  the  least 
thought  of  reforming,  I  had  all  the  opportunity 
to  do  it  with  ad^iintage  that  ever  woman  had ; 
for  the  common  >ice  of  all  whores,  I  mean 
money,  was  out  of  the  question,  nay,  atarlre 
itself  seemed  to  be  glutted  ;  for,  including  what 
I  hud  siived  in  reserving  the  interest  of  H.tXKML 
which,  as  before,  I  had  left  to  grow ;  and  in- 
cluding some  very  good  presents  I  hod  made  to 
me  in  mere  compUiuent,  upun  these  shining 
masquenule  meetin^is,  which  1  held  up  for  about 
(wo  years,  and  what  1  made  of  three  year*  of 
the  most  glorious  retreat,  as  I  coll  i(,  that  ever 
woman  had,  I  had  fidly  doubled  my  tirst  sub- 
stance, and  hod  near  .&,U(X)<.  in  money,  which  I 
kept  at  home,  besides  abvndnnce  of  plate  and 
je¥rels,  which  I  h.id  either  given  me,  or  had 
bought  to  s<'t  myself  out  for  public  d.-iys. 

In  a  word,  I  had  now  So,000^  estate  ;  and  aa 
I  fbond  ways  to  live  uithout  wasting  either  prtn. 
(Sipol  or  interest,  I  laid  up  2.(XX)/.  every  year  at 
least  out  of  the  mere  interest,  adding  it  to  the 
principal,  and  thus  I  went  on. 

After  the  end  of  what  I  call  my  retreat,  and 
out  of  whik'h  I  brought  a  gr<>st  deal  uf  money,  I 
appeared  «;.'ain,  hut  I  seeuicd  like  an  old  piece  of 
plate  thiit  hnd  been  hoarded  up  some  yean  and 
coipe*  out  tarnished  and  dl»colour<««l ;  so  I  rome 
out  blown,  and  lookf^d  tike  a  cast-off  mictreas, 
nor  indeed  was  I  any  better ;  thou;'h  I  wns  not 
at  all  im|>aired  in  bnii  :  ,i  that  I  Waa  a 
little  fatter  than  I  w  .is  nd  always  re- 
garding that  1  wa"-  • 

However,  I  pri  furh  of  my  temper, 

was  always  brigln  in  company,  and 

agreeable  to  every l>ud),  or  else  everybody  flat. 
tered  me ;  and  in  this  condition  I  cime  abroad  to 
the  world  again ;  and  though  I  was  nn*  so  )iopu- 
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lar  at  brrore,  and  indeed  did  not  «c(?k  it,  because 
I  knew  it  could  not  ho  ;  yet  I  was  far  from  being 
without  company,  and  llmt  of  ilic  greatest  qua- 
lity of  subjects ;  I  tnoan,  who  freqiKMitly  visited 
nie,  and  sometimes  we  had  meetings  of  mirth  and 
play  at  uiy  apartmentit,  where  I  failed  not  to  di- 
vert them  in  the  most  ugreeable  manner  possible. 

Nor  could  any  of  them  moke  the  least  parti, 
cular  applicatioD  to  me,  from  the  notion  the)-  had 
of  my  exceuWe  wealth,  whieh,  as  they  thought, 
placed  me  above  the  rneanness  of  a  maintenance, 
and  so  left  no  room  lo  come  easily  about  me. 

But  at  last  I  was  \ery  hand.'tomcly  attacked  by 
a  person  of  honour,  and  which  recommended  him 

ricnlorly  to  me,  a  pemon  of  very  great  estate, 
made  a  long  introduction  to  me  upon  the 
subject  of  my  wealth.  "  Ignorant  creature  !"'  sutd 
I  to  my^lf,  coasiderine;  him  as  a  lord,  was  there 
ever  a  woman  in  the  world  that  could  Ktoop  to  the 
baseness  of  being  a  whore,  and  was  above  taking 
the  reward  of  her  vice '  No,  no.  depend  upon  it  if 
your  lordship  obtains  anything  of  me  you  must 
pay  for  it  ?  and  the  notions  of  my  belo;;  »o  rich, 
serves  only  to  mdie  it  cost  you  the  dearer,  see- 
ing you  cannot  olllr  a  small  matter  to  a  troraon 
of  2,000/.  a  year  esliite.*' 

After  he  had  harangued  upon  that  subject  a 
good  while,  nnd  had  nsaured  me  he  had  no  design 
upon  me,  that  he  did  not  come  to  make  a  prize 
of  me,  or  to  pick  my  pocket,  which  by  tlie  way 
I  was  in  no  fear  of,  for  1  took  too  much  c&r«  oftny 
money  to  part  i*iih  any  of  it  that  way;  he  then 
turned  hi.t  discourse  to  the  subject  of  love,  a  point 
«o  ridiculous  to  me  without  the  main  thing,  I 
mean  the  money,  that  I  hiul  no  patience  to  hear 
him  make  so  long  a  sUjry  of  it. 

I  received  him  civilly,  and  let  him  see  I  could 
b«ar  to  hear  a  wicked  proposal  vrilhnut  being 
affronted,  and  yet  I  wag  not  to  be  brou^'ht  into  it 
too  easily.  He  visited  me  a  long  while,  and,  in 
short,  courted  me  as  closely  and  assiduously  as 
if  he  ha<i  been  wooin-.;  me  to  m.atrimony.  He 
made  me  several  valuable  prcsenti,  which  I  suf- 
fered myself  to  be  prevailed  with  to  accept,  but 
not  without  greut  difficulty. 

Oraduully  I  suffered  all  liis  other  importuni- 
ties, and  when  he  made  a  proposiil  cf  a  compli- 
ment or  appointment  to  me  for  a  settlement,  he 
said  that  though  I  was  rich,  yet  there  was  not 
the  lesi  due  from  him  to  acknowledge  the  favours 
he  received ;  and  that  if  I  was  to  be  his,  I  should 
not  live  at  my  own  expense,  cost  what  it  would. 
I  told  him  I  was  for  from  being  extravagant,  ret 
I  did  not  live  at  the  expense  of  less  than  5001  a 
year  out  of  my  own  pocket ;  that,  however,  I  was 
not  covetous  of  settled  allowances,  for  I  looked 
upon  that  us  n  kind  of  golden  chain,  something 
Jlkc  matrimony;  thut  though  I  knew  how  to  be 
true  to  a  man  of  honour,  as  I  knew  his  lordship 
to  be,  yot  i  hod  a  kind  of  aversion  to  the  bonds ; 
and  though  I  woa  not  so  rich  at  the  worid  talked 
mc  up  to  Ite,  yet  I  was  not  so  poor  a&  to  bind 
mycclf  to  hardships  for  n  pension- 
He  told  mo  he  expected  to  moke  my  life  per- 
fectly easy,  and  intended  it  so;  that  he  knew  of 
no  bondage  there  could  be  in  a  private  engage- 
ment t)etwcen  us;  that  the  bonds  of  honour  ho 
knew  I  would  b<?  tied  by,  and  think  them  no  bur- 
den, and  for  other  oblii^ationa,  be  scorned  lo  ex- 
pect anj-tlilng  from  me  but  what  he  knew,  as  a 


woman  of  honour  1  could  grant.  Then  n  la 
maintenance,  he  told  me  h**  wotjld  vjon  *hnw  wt 
that  he  valued  nic  infinitely  above  jOO^.  aycjr; 
and  upon  lliis  fout  wc  begun, 

I  »ccmi.'d  kinder  to  hint  uficr  tht^  disc-osnc; 
and  aa  time  and  |>riv»te  conversation  made  m 
very  intimate,  we  begun  lo  come  nearer  at  to  tkr 
main  article,  namely,  of  the  500£  a  ywr.  He 
oflTored  that  at  the  tirst  word,  ond  to  acknowlc^ie 
it  an  un  infinite  favour  (u  have  it  be  ncoeptad  tf; 
and  f,  that  thought  it  was  too  much  by  afl  tW 
money,  suflVred  myself  to  be  mn»1ered.  or  pre- 
vailed with  lo  jieM,  even  on  btjt  a  bare  enfgge- 
mcnt  upon  parole. 

When  he  liod  obtained  his  end  that  way,  Itaii' 
him  my  mhid :  "  Now  you  see,  my  loni,  hov 
weakly  I  have  acted,  to  yield  to  yoa  vithpnt, 
any  capitulation,  or  anything  s<>e.ur««i  to  ~^~' 
what  you  may  cease  to  allow  when  you 
If  I  nrn  the  less  valued  for  such  a  coofit 
shall  be  injured  in  a  manner  that  I  will  eoiin. 
vour  not  to  dcserv'e." 

He  told  me,-  that  he  would  make  it  evideot  f'> 
mo,  thiit  he  did  not  seek  me  by  way  of  bargain. 
as  such  things  were  often  done:  i»>>«  -«  J  fuel 
treated  him  with  a  gencrou<>    <  I 

should   find  I  was  in  the  hond-s  ': 

nour,  and  one  that  knew  how  to  voJc- 
gation  ;  and  upon  this  he  pulled  out  a  . 
bill  for  aX)/.  which  (putting  it  int^. 
he  said  he  gave  me  as  a  pledge  th.U  1 
be  a  loser  by  my  not  having  inudc  a  ba-\,_ 
him. 

This  was  engaging  indeed,  am!  jjave  tne  a  r'>^* 
ideu  of  our  future  corrospoiidencv.  oii'' 
03  I  ooulil  not  refrain  treating   him   « 
kindness  than  1  had  done  before,  - 
getting  another,  I  gave  him   »ev  • 
that  I  wns  entirely  hts  own  by  liir 
as  by  the  common  obligatio'a  of  a  mbtnaiw  mi 
this  pleased  liim  exceedingly. 

Soon  nfier  this  private  engagement.  I  b«c»* 
to  consider  whether  it  were  not  nmre  suifafcit  to 
the  manner  of  life  1  now  IihI,  to  ■■  ■  •  '■■<'■'  lr»  )] 
public ;  and,  ns  I  told  my  lord,  i' 
of  the  importunitief  of  others,  .' 
visits  from  a  sort  of  people  whom  be  ki^ 
who,  by  tne  way,  having  now  got  tli.. 
me  which  I  really  deserved,  begat:  t.> '. 
old  game,  love  and  gallantry,  aud  (  •  "it 
was  rude  enough ;  tiling  a*- ""m..  .  .> 
as  if  I  had  been  married,  an 
people.  The  visits  of  the*. 
to  be  uneasy  to  me,  und  p:ir 
always  very  tedious  aud  im 

my  Lord •  be  pleased  v. , 

had  gone  on.  It  would  be  . 
here  in  what  manner  I  r<'i 
people;  how  in  some  I  restmtttl  < 

j  nnd  told  them  th.it  1  was  sorry  ih^ 

I  me  to  vindicate  niyk/lf  from 

j  suggestions,  by  telling  tlieui  ■ 

\  no  more,  and  by  deterring  i  • 

not  to  give  themselves  the  ' 

!who  (though  1  wus  not  wiJIii 

I  thought  myself  obliged   never  to  rti.~e.u-i  ■i*' 
from  any  gentleman  after  hn  had  ni»d<?  aiebpn*- 

I  posuls  us  those  to  ine.     Bir  ' '  1 1.,'?  «w*' i 

be  too  tedious  to  bring  in  >ooll»ii' 

account  I  proposed  to  his  lun. „...;.  .....  loiinf  »*•  ' 

— ._  !-  ^ 
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lodglo^  for  privacy ;  besides  I  considered,  that 
1  might  live  very  handsomely,  and  yet  not  so 
publicly,  io  I  needed  not  spend  so  murh  nione)' 
by  a  preat  deal ;  and  if  I  made  500i.  u  year  of 
this  generous  person,  it  was  more  iha,n  I  hitd  any 
occasion  to  spend  by  a  great  deal. 

My  lord  came  readily  into  this  proposal,  anil 
went  farther  than  1  expected,  for  he  found  out  n 
lodging  for  me  in  a  very  hundsome  house,  where 
yet  he  was  not  known ;  I  suppose  he  had  em- 
ployed somebody  to  find  it  fur  him  ;  »nd  vth<.  re 
ne  bad  a  convenient  way  to  conio  into  the  garden, 
hy  a  door  that  opened  into  the  Park,  a  thing  verj 
rarely  allowed  in  tho^c  times. 

By  this  key  he  could  come  in  at  what  time  of 
eight  or  day  he  pleaded  ;  und  as  wc  had  also  a.  little 
door  in  the  lower  part  of  flic  house,  which  was 
alwnys  left  upon  the  lock,  and  his  w.mthe  master- 
key,  so  If  it  was  twelve,  one,  or  two  nVlork  af 
oi^ht,  he  could  come  directly  into  my  bcdrhnm- 
bcr. — N.  B.  I  wu«  not  afraid  I  should  be  foiiml 
•bed  with  anybortv  else,  for  in  a  word  I  conversed 
%ilh  nobody  iit  all. 

It  happened  pleasajitly  enough  one  night,  his 
lordship  hod  stayed  Into,  und  I  not  expecting  liini 
home  that  night,  had  taken  Amy  to  bed  witii  me, 
and  when  my  lord  came  into  the  chamber  we 
were  both  fast  asleep  I  think  it  was  near  three 
o'clock  when  he  came  in,  and  a  little  merry,  but 
not  at  all  fuddled,  or  what  they  call  in  drink ; 
and  he  came  at  once  into  the  room. 

Amy  was  frighted  out  of  her  wits,  and  cried 
Otit ;  t  said  calmly,  "  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  (lid  not 
Bxprct  you  to-night,  and  wc  have  been  a  little 
fiightnjed  to-night  with  fire"  "01"  says  he, 
•*  I  see  you  have  got  a  bedfellow  with  you."  I 
began  to  make  an  apology  :  "  No.  no,"  «ays  my 
lord,  "  you  need  no  excuse,  'tis  not  a  man  bcil- 
fellow  I  s«e ;  but  then,"  talking  merrily  enough, 
"  hark  ye,"  says  he,  "  now  I  thiijk  on't,  how  sliull 
I  be  satisfied  it  is  not  a  man  bedfellow  ?"  "  O," 
sajTi  1,  "  1  dare  say  your  Inrdsliip  is  satisfied  'tis 
poor  Amy  ;"  "yes,"  say*  he,  "'tis  Mrs  Amy,  but 
DOW  do  1  know  what  Amy  t»  ?  It  may  be  Mr 
Amy,  for  ought  I  know-.  J  hope  youll  give  me 
leave  to  be  satisfied."  I  told  him,  "yes,  by  all 
means,  I  would  have  his  lordship  fatisfied.  but  ( 
Hippo^ed  he  knew  who  she  was." 

Well,  he  fell  foul  of  poor  Amy,  and  indeed  I 
thought  once  he  would  have  carried  the  jest  on 
before  my  face,  as  was  once  done  in  a  Uke  ease  ; 
l>i>t  his  lordship  was  not  so  hot  neither,  but  he 
Would  know  whether  Amy  was  Mr  Amy  or  Mrs 
Amy,  and  so  I  suppose  he  did.  and  then  being 
•atisfied  in  that  doubtful  ease,  lie  walked  to  the 
fcrthcr  end  of  the  room,  and  went  into  a  little 
closet  and  sat  down. 

In  the  meantime  Amy  and  I  got  up,  and  I  bid 
cr  run  and  make  the  bed  in  another  chamber 
r  my  lord,  and  1  gave  her  sheets  to  put  into  it; 
^hlch  she  did  immediately,  and  I  put  my  lord  to 
'^Od  there ;  und  when  I  had  done,  nt  bis  desire, 
'•^'ent  to  bed  to  him.  I  was  backward  at  Drst  to 
^onio  to  bed  to  him,  and  mudr  my  eseuwi  because 
*  liad  been  in  bed  with  Amy,  and  had  not  shifted 
**><•,  but  he  was  past  those  niceties  at  that  time; 
*nd  a^  lonif  as  he  was  sure  it  was  Mrs  Amy  und 
"^oi  Mr  Amy,  he  was  \cry  well  satisfied,  and  so 
*He  jest  poss'.d  over;  but  Amy  appe.ircd  no  more 
*U  that  uight,  or  the  next  day,  and  when  she 


did  my  lord  was  so  merry  with  her  upon  his 
iclaircisstment,  as  he  called  it,  that  Amy  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  herself 

Not  that  Amy  was  such  n  nice  lady  in  the  main, 
if  she  hod  been  fairly  dealt  with,  as  has  appeared 
in  the  foniier  part  of  this  work  ;  but  now  »be  was 
surprised,  and  a  little  hurrieJ,  that  she  scarce 
koew  where  she  was  ;  and  besides,  slic  was,  as  to 
his  lordship,  as  nice  a  tady  uk  any  in  the  world, 
and  for  anything  he  knew  of  her,  she  appeared 
as  such.  The  rest  was  to  ui  onlv  that  kbcw 
of  it 

I  held  tliia  wicked  scene  of  life  out  eig'tt  years, 
reckoning  from  roy  first  coming  to  England";  and 
though  my  lord  found  no  fault,  yet  I  found  with- 
out much  examining,  tbut  any  one  who  looked  in 
my  face  might  see  I  was  above  twenty  jeurs  ol<i, 
ond  yet  without  flattering  niyseff,  I  curried  roy 
age,  which  was  above  fifty,  very  well  too. 

I  may  venture  to  say  tbut  no  woman  overlived 
a  life  like  me,  of  six  and  twenty  years  of  wicked- 
ness, without  the  least  signals  of  remorse,  with- 
out any  signs  of  repentance,  or  without  so  much 
as  a  wish  Io  put  un  end  to  it ;  I  bod  so  long 
habituated  myself  to  a  life  of  vice,  that  really  it 
appeared  no  vice  to  me.  I  went  on  smooth  and 
pleasant,  I  widlowcd  in  wealth,  and  it  flowed  in 
upon  me  at  such  a  rate,  having  taken  the  frugal 
measures  that  the  good  knight  directed,  that  1  had 
at  the  end  of  the  eight  years  %^W.  coming 
yearly  in,  of  which  I  did  not  spend  one  penny, 
being  maintained  by  m)-  allowance  from  my  lord 

,  and  more    than    maintained    by  abotc 

200/.  per  annum;  for  though  he  did  not  contract 
for  &O0L  a-ycar,  as  I  made  dumb  signs  to  have  it 
be,  yet  he  gave  me  moui'v  so  often,  and  that  in 
such  large  parcels,  that  I  had  seldom  so  IttUc  oa 
seven  to  eight  hundred  pounds  a-vear  of  htuu 
one  j-ear  with  another. 

I  must  go  back  here,  after  telling  openly  the 
wicked  things  I  did,  to  mention  something,  which, 
however,  hud  the  face  of  doing  good  ;  I  remem- 
bered that  when  I  went  from  Knglund.  which 
was  fifteen  years  before,  I  bad  left  five  little 
children,  turned  out  as  it  were  to  the  wide  world, 
ond  the  charity  of  their  father's  relations ;  the 
eldest  was  not  six  years  old,  for  we  ban  not  been 
married  full  seven  years  when  their  father  went 
awny. 

After  my  coming  to  England,  I  wns  greatly 
desirous  to  hear  how  things  stood  'witb  them;  and 
whether  they  were  all  alive  or  not,  and  in  what 
manner  they  hud  been  maintained ;  and  yet  I 
resolved  not  to  discover  myself  to  them  in  (Iw 
least,  or  to  let  any  of  the  people  that  had  the 
I  breeding  of  them  up  know  tliiit  there  was  such  a 
1  body  lefl  in  the  world  as  their  mother. 
I  Amy  was  the  only  body  I  could  tru^t  with  such 
a  commission,  and  1  sent  her  into  Spitalfirlds,  to 
the  old  aunt,  and  the  poor  woman  that  were  so 
iastrumental  in  disposing  the  relationa  to  lake 
some  rare  of  the  children,  but  they  were  both 
none,  dead  and  buried  some  years.  The  next 
inquiry  she  made  was  at  the  house  where  the 
carried  the  poor  children,  ond  turned  them  in  at 
the  door;  when  she  came  there  she  found  the 
hoiige  inhabited  by  other  people,  so  that  she 
could  make  little  or  nothing  of  her  inquiries, 
and  came  back  with  an  answer,  that  indeed  wag 
Do  answer  to  me,  for  it  gave  me  no  siitisfacCioc 
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at  Ml.  I  sent  her  back  to  inquire  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, what  wa«  become  of  the  family  that 
lived  in  that  bouKe  ?  and  if  they  were  removed, 
where  thejr  lived?  and  what  circumstances  thty 
were  in  ?  and  withal,  if  jiie  ooiikl,  what  became 
of  the  poor  childrco.  and  how  they  lived,  aud 
where?  bow  they  taikd  been  treated?  and  the 
like. 

She  brcnght  me  back  word  upon  this  second 
roing  that  she  heard,  as  to  the  family,  that  the 
husband,  who,  though  but  unrle-in-law  to  tbe 
chiklrcn,  had  yet  bci-n  kindest  to  them,  was 
dead ;  and  that  the  widow  was  IcA,  but  in  mean 
circumstances,  thiit  is  to  say,  she  did  not  want, 
but  that  she  was  not  so  well  In  the  world  as  slve 
WU  thought  to  be  when  her  husband  was  alive. 

That,  Bs  to  the  poor  children,  two  of  them,  it 
seems,  bad  been  kept  by  her.  th.it  i»  to  gay,  by 
her  husband,  whOe  he  lived,  for  that  it  was 
ng'iinst  her  will,  that  wc  all  knew  ;  but  the  honest 
neighbours  pitied  the  poor  children,  they  said, 
heartily  ;  for  that  their  nunt  used  them  barbar- 
ously, and  made  them  little  better  than  servants 
in  the  house  to  wait  upon  her  and  her  chitdrea, 
and  scarce  allowed  them  olotiies  fit  to  wear. 

These  were,  it  seems,  my  eldest  and  third, 
which  were  daughters ;  the  woond  was  a  son, 
thfl  fourth  a  daughter,  and  the  youngest  a  son. 

To  finish  the  meloncholly  port  of  this  history 
of  my  two  unhappy  girls,  she  brought  me  word 
that  so  soon  as  they  were  able  to  go  out  and  get 
any  work  thny  went  from  her.  and  some  aaid  she 
had  turned  them  out  of  doors;  but  it  seems  »hc 
had  not  done  so,  but  she  used  them  so  cruelly 
that  thoy  left  hor,  and  one  of  them  went  to  ser- 
vice to  a  neighbour's  a  little  wuy  off,  who  knew 
her,  nn  honest  substantial  weaver's  wife,  to  whom 
•he  was  cliamber-miJd.  and  in  u  little  lime  she 
took  her  siittr  out  of  the  Bridewell  of  her  aunt's 
house,  and  got  her  a  place  too. 

This  was  all  mclancholly  and  dull.  I  sent  her 
then  to  the  weaver's  house,  where  the  eldest  had 
lived,  but  found  that,  her  mistress  being  dead, 
she  was  gone,  and  nobody  knew  there  whither 
she  went,  only  that  they  heard  she  had  lived  with 
a  great  ludy  at  the  other  end  of  the  town  ;  but 
they  did  not  know  who  that  lady  was. 

These  inquiries  took  us  up  three  or  four  weeks, 
and  I  was  not  one  jot  the  better  for  it,  for  I  could 
hear  nothing  to  my  satisfaction.  I  sent  her  next 
to  find  out  the  honest  man,  who,  ns  in  the  begiD- 
ninjt  of  my  utory  I  observed,  made  them  be  enter- 
tained, and  caused  the  youaii^est  to  be  fetched 
from  the  town  where  we  lived,  and  where  the 
parish  offieers  had  taken  cure  of  them.  This 
gentleman  wns  jtill  alive ;  and  there  she  heard 
that  my  younf^cst  daughter  and  eldest  son  wore 
dead  also ;  but  that  my  ynungcat  sod  was  alive, 
and  was  at  that  time  abo\ii  seventeen  years  old, 
and  that  he  was  put  out  apprentice  by  the  kind- 
ness and  charity  of  his  uncle,  but  to  a  mean  trade, 
at  which  he  was  obliged  to  work  very  hard. 

Amy  was  so  curious  in  this  part  that  she  went 
immediately  to  see  him,  and  found  him  all  dirty, 
and  hard  at  work.  .She  had  no  remembrance  at 
all  of  the  youth,  for  she  hud  not  »t;en  him  since 
he  was  about  two  years  old  ;  and  it  was  evident 
he  could  have  no  knowledge  of  her. 

However,  she  talked  with  tiim,  and  fouad  him 
Q  good,  sensible,  mannerly  youth  ;  that  he  knew 


little  of  the  story  of  hi*  father  or  mother,  toiz  i  . 
no  view  of  anything  hut  to  work  hard  fci  lu 
living  ;  and  she  did  not  think  fit  to  put  aoT  grui 
things  into  his  bead,  lest  it  should  take  him  oD 
his  busiuess,  and  pcrhnps  make  him  tarn  giddy- 
headed,  and  be  good  fur  nothing  ;  but  she  wcai 
and  found  out  that  kind  man,  his  benefactor,  viw 
had  put  bim  out ;  and  finding  him  a  plain,  »cD- 
meaning,  honest,  and  kind-hearted  man,  sht 
opened  her  tale  to  bim  the  easier.  She  made  i 
long  story,  how  she  had  a  prodigious  klndactsfar 
the  child,  because  she  had  tbe  aamefor  his  GiftNr 
and  mother;  told  him  that  she  was  tbe  serraat. 
maid  that  brought  all  of  them  to  tlieir  auct'i 
door,  and  run  away  and  left  them ;  that  their 
poor  mother  wanted  bread,  and  what  come  ol 
tier  aAor  she  would  have  been  glad  to  kno«r. 
She  added  that  her  circumstances  had  b«ppeiK<i 
to  mend  in  the  world,  and  that,  at  she  <m  in 
condition,  so  she  was  disposed  to  show  mm 
kindness  to  the  children  if  the  could  find  tbea 
out. 

He  icocived  her  with  all   the  chility  that  so 
kind  a  proposal  demanded,  gnvc  her  an  aeooiai 
of  what  lie  had  done  for  the  child,  how  be  hti 
maintained  him,  fed  and  clothed  him,  put  liim  tc 
school,  aud  at  latt  put  hioi  out  to  a  trade     She 
said  he  had  indeed  been  a  father  to  the  ehiU. 
"  But,  sir."  says  she,  "  'tis  a  very  laborious  hsni- 
working  trade,  and  he  is  but   a  tltln  weak  bov" 
"  That's  true."  says  he ;   "  but  the  boy  chotc  i  ,• 
trade,  and   1  assure  you   I  ga>Te  20/  "i'^  * 
aud  am  to  fmd  him  clothes  all  his  Appr< 
and  as  to  its  being  a  hard  trade."  savs  t.^ 
tbe  fiitc  of  his  circunutances,  poor  poy  i  1  < ' 
not  well  do  belter  for  him." 

"  Well,  sir,  as  you  did  all  for  him  in  cban 
says  she,  "  it  was  exceedingly  well ;  but.  as 
resolution  is  to  do  something  for  him,  I  d' 
you  will,  if  pouible,  take  hiin  away  ofain 
that  place,  where  he  works  so  hard,  for  I  ctr^ 
bear  to  see  the  child  work  so  very  hard 
bread,  and  I  will  do  somethiug  fur  him  that 
moke  him  live  without  i>uch  hard  labour 

He  tmilcd  at  that.     "  I  can,   indeed, '  »] 
"  toko  him  away,  but  than  I   must  lose  my 
that  I  gave  with  him." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Amy,  "  111  enable  you  t« 
that  ^OL  immediately."  and  so  she  put  her  hsai 
in  her  pocket  and  pulls  out  her  purse. 

He  begun  to  be  a  little  amazed  at  ber, 
looked  her  hard  in  the  face,  and  that  to 
much  that  she  took  notice  of  it.  and  aid,  " 
I  fancy  by  your  looking  at  me  you  ttiai . 
know  me,  but  1  am  a^ured  vou  do  not.  Atf  I 
never  saw  your  fa<.-e  before ;  f  think  you  ktw 
done  enough  for  the  child,  aud  that  you  oofbl  i* 
be  acknowledged  as  a  fath'--  *     '  '   • ;« 

ought  not  to  lose  by  your  k  i^ 

than  the  kindness  of  bringing  ,         ..    .■<« 

to ;  and  therefore  there's  the  -JOL,'  aclatd  ska 
"and  pray  let  him  be  fetched  away." 

"  Well,  madam, "  says  he,  "  I  w  i  J  8* 

the  boy,  as  well  as  for  my?elf ;  bv  >* 

to  tell  me  what  I  must  do  nitb  bun  . 

"  Sir,"  •»Bys  Auj),  "  a>  you  htt>e  bceo  w  W*' 
as  to  keep  hira  so  many  years.  1  b^  y«*^ 
take  him  home  again  one  year  more,  oai  t* 
bring  you  100<.  more,  which  I  will  dadrejea'* 
lay  out  b  schooling  and  clothes  for  hlia,  ■»*  •» 
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pay  you  for  his  board ;  perhaps  I  may  put  him  m 
a  condition  to  return  your  kindness.'' 

Ht  looked  pleased,  but  surprised  Very  much, 
ind  inquired  of  Amy,  but  h  ith  very  great  re- 
Bpeet,  what  he  should  go  to  school  to  Icam,  and 
what  trade  she  would  please  to  put  him  out  to. 

Amy  said  she  should  put  him  to  learn  a  little 
Latin,  and  then  merchants'  accounts,  and  to 
write  a  pood  hand,  for  she  would  have  him  be 
put  to  a  Turkey  merchant. 

**  Madam.'"  uys  he.  "  I  am  glad  for  his  sake  to 
hear  you  talk  so  ;  but  do  you  know  that  a  Turkey 
merchant   will    not    take    him   under   400/.    or 

fiofv.  ?•• 

"  Yes.  sir."  says  Amy,  "  I  know  it  very  well," 
"  And."  says  he,  *'  thut  it  will  require  as  many 
thousand:!  to  snt  him  up?" 

**  Yes,  sir,"  says  Amy,  "  I  know  that  very  well 
too-,"  and,  resolving^  to  talk  '«cry  bi;;,  she;  added, 
•'  I  have  no  children  of  my  own,  and  1  resolve  to 
make  him  my  heir;  and  if  lO.OOW.  be  required 
to  set  him  up,  he  shall  not  want  it.  I  van  but 
his  mother's  servant  when  he  was  bom,  and  I 
mourned  heartily  for  the  disaster  of  the  family; 
and  I  always  said  if  ever  1  was  worth  anything  in 
the  world  I  would  take  the  child  for  my  own.  and 
nt  be  as  good  as  my  word  now,  though  I  did  not 
tben  fbreaec  that  it  would  be  with  mo  bk  it  has 
dnoe."  And  so  Amy  told  him  a  long  story 
lOW  she  was  troubled  for  me,  and  what  she  would 
^ve  to  hear  whether  1  was  dead  or  ulive,  and 
■That  circumstances  I  was  in  ;  that  if  she  could 
bnt  find  me,  if  1  was  ever  so  poor,  she  would 
take  care  of  me,  and  make  a  gentlewoman  of  me 
^aio. 

He  told  her  that,  as  to  the  child's  mother,  shi' 
had  been  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  was 
obliged  (as  he  sup]>osed  she  knew )  to  send  the 
children  all  among  her  husband's  friends ;  and  if 
it  had  not  been  for  him  they  had  l>eeB  all  sent  to 
1  the  pari.th  ;  but  that  he  obliged  the  other  rela- 
tions to  share  the  ehartre  among  them  ;  that  Jie 
I  had  taken  two.  whcn-of  he   had  lost  Iho  eldest, 
L  who  died  of  the  smail-pox  ;  but  that  he  had  been 
Ms  careful  of  this  as  of  his  own,  and  had  made 
Jrcry  little  difTereneo  in  their  breeding  up,  only 
thuL  when  he  came  to  put  him  out  he  thought  it 
best  for  the  boy  to  put  him  to  a  trado  which  he 
m!>rht  set  up  in  without  a  stock,  for  otherwise  his 
time  wfiuld  be  lost ;  and  that,  as  to  his  mother, 
be  had  never  b«>on  able  to  hear  one  word  of  her. 
no,  not  though  he  had  made  the  utmost  inquiry 
after  her ;  that  there  went  a  report  that  she  hud 
drowned  herself;  but  that  be  could  never  meet 
with  anybody  that  could  give  him  a  certain  ac 
count  of  it. 

Amv  counterfeitpd  a  cry  for  her  poor  mistress; 
told  him,  she  would  give  anything  in  the  worid 
to  see  her,  if  she  was  alive :  and  a  great  deal 
more  snch  like  talk  they  had  about  that ;  then 
thcv  returned  to  speak  of  the  boy. 

rtc  inquired  of  her,  why  she  did  not  seek  after 
the  child  before,  that  he  m'ight  have  been  brought 
qp  from  a  younger  age,  suitable  to  what  she  de- 
jrigned  to  do  for  him. 

»^8hc  told  him,  she  had  been  out  of  England, 
Bid  was  but  newly  returned  from  the  East  Indies 
T^hat  she  had  been  out  of  K.ngland,  and  was  but 
newly  returned,  wa«  true,  but  the  latter  was 
,'  and  was  put  in  to  blind  Wm,  and  to  pro- 


vide  against  Girther  inqoiries ;  for  It  wu»  not  a 
strange  for  young  women  to  go  away  poor  to  the 
East  Indies  and  come  home  vastly  rich  ;  so  she 
went  on  with  directions  about  lilm,  and  both 
agreed  in  this,  that  the  boy  should  by  no  means 
be  told  wimt  was  intended  for  him,  but  only  that 
he  fchould  be  taken  home  aj;ain  to  his  uni.les, 
that  his  uncle  thought  the  trade  too  hard  for  him, 
and  the  like. 

About  three  days  afler  this,  Amv  goes  again, 
and  cnrricd  him  the  100/.  she  promised  him,  but 
then  Amy  made  quite  another  figure  than  she 
did  before  ;  for  she  wont  in  my  coai;h,  witli  two 
footmen  after  her,  and  dressed  very  Bne  also,  with 
jewels  and  a  gold  watch  ;  and  there  was  indeed 
no  great  difficulty  to  make  Amy  look  like  a  lady, 
for  she  was  a  verj-  handvioie  well-sliapcd  uommi, 
and  genteel  enough ;  the  coachmen  and  servants 
were  particularly  ordered  to  show  her  the  same 
respect  as  they  would  do  me,  and  to  call  her 
Moidamo  Collins,  if  they  were  asked  any  ques- 
tions about  her. 

When  the  gentleman  saw  what  a  figure  she 
made,  it  added  to  the  former  surprise,  and  he 
entertained  her  in  the  most  respectful  manner 
possible  ;  congratulated  her  advancement  in  tor. 
tune,  and  particularly  rejoiced  that  it  should  fall 
to  the  poor  child's  lot  to  bo  so  provided  for,  con- 
trary to  all  expectation. 

Well,  Amy  talked  big,  but  very  free  and  fa- 
miliar ;  told  them  she  had  no  pride  in  her  good 
fortune  ;  (that  was  true  enough,  for  to  give  Amy 
hor  due,  she  was  fiir  from  it,  and  was  as  good 
humoured  a  creature  as  ever  lived);  that  she  was 
the  same  as  ever,  and  that  the  always  loved  this 
boy,  and  was  resolved  to  do  something  extraor- 
dinary for  him. 

Then  she  pulled  out  her  money,  nndpaid  down 
120/.,  which,  she  Mid,  she  paid  hini  that  he 
might  be  sure  he  should  be  no  loser  by  taking 
him  home  again,  :md  that  she  would  come  and 
gee  him  agjun,  and  talk  farther  abont  things  with 
him,  that  so  all  might  be  settled  for  him,  in  »uch 
a  manner  as  the  accidents,  such  as  mortality  or 
anything  else,  should  moke  no  alteralioa  to  the 
child's  prejudice. 

At  this  meeting,  the  uncle  brought  hia  wife 
out,  a  good  motherly,  comely,  grave  wout&n,  who 
spoke  very  tenderly  of  the  youth,  and  ai  It  ap- 
peared, had  been  very  good  to  him.  though  she 
had  several  children  of  her  own.  After  a  long 
discourse,  she  put  in  a  word  of  her  own.  "  Mu- 
dam."  says  she,  "  I  am  heartily  gind  of  the  good 
intentions  you  have  for  this  poor  orphui.  iind  1 
rejoice  sincerely  in  it  for  his  sake  ;  bu^niiidam, 
you  know,  (I  suppose)  that  tbor«  are  two  sisters 
alive  too ;  may  we  not  tp«ak  a  word  for  th«ni  ? 
poor  girls,"  says  she,  "  they  have  not  been  so 
kindly  u«cd  as  he  has,  and  aro  turned  out  to  the 
wide  world." 

"  Where  are  they,  madam,"  says  Amy. 
"  Poor  creatures,"  sayi  tho  gentlewoman.  "  thejt 
are  out  at   service;  nobody  knows  where  bnt 
themselves ;  their  ease  is  very  hard." 

"  Well,  madam,"  said  Amy,  "  though  if  I  could 
but  iind  them,  I  would  assist  them ;  yet  my  con- 
cern is  for  my  bny,  as  I  call  him,  and  I'll  put  him 
iu  B  condition  to  take  care  of  his  sustort. " 

"  Uut  niudam,"  aayi  the  good  compafsionatc 
creature,  "  he  may  not  be  lo  charitable,  perhaps    i 
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by  his  own  inclinatioo,  for  brothers  nrc  not  fa- 
there ;  and  they  hare  been  cruelly  used  already, 
poor  girls ;  wc  hnve  often  relieved  them,  both 
with  victuals  and  clothct  too,  even  \vhilc  they 
wcro  pretended  to  be  kept  by  their  barbarous 
aunt." 

"  Weil,  modaTD,"  siys  Amy,  "  what  can  I  do 
for  them ;  they  arc  gone,  it  socms,  and  cannot 
b*  heard  of?  Wlien  I  »cc  them,  'ti$  time  enough." 

She  preMcd  Amy  then  to  oblige  their  brother, 
out  of  the  plentiful  fortune  he  wai  like  to  have, 
to  do  something  for  his  sisters  when  he  should  be 
abJe. 

Amy  spoke  coldly  of  that  still,  but  said  she 
would  cootidcr  of  it ;  and  so  they  parted  for  that 
time ;  they  had  several  meetings  after  this,  fur 
Amy  wrnt  to  see  hor  adopted  son,  and  ordered 
his  sehrolintr,  clothes,  and  other  things,  but  en- 
joined them  not  to  toll  the  young  man  anything, 
but  that  they  thought  the  trade  he  vias  at  loo 
hard  for  him,  and  they  would  keep  him  at  home 
a  little  longer,  nnd  give  hira  some  schooling,  to  fit 
bim  for  better  business;  and  Amy  appeared  to 
hixn  as  she  did  before,  only  ns  one  that  hod 
known  his  mother,  and  hod  some  kindness  for 
him. 

Thus  this  matter  passed  on  for  near  a  twelve- 
month, when  it  happened  that  one  of  my  maid- 
MTvants  having  asked  Amy  leave,  for  Amy  was 
mistress  of  the  servants,  and  took  in  and  put  out 
iuch  as  she  pleased ;  I  say,  having  asked  leave  to 
go  into  the  city  to  see  some  friends,  ramc  home 
crjing  bitterly,  and  in  a  most  grievous  agony  she 
was,  and  continued  bo  several  d3}s,  (ill  Amy, 
pereelving  the  excess,  and  that  the  moid  would 
certainty  cry  herself  sick,  she  took  an  oppor- 
tunity with  her,  and  examined  her  about  it.  , 

The  maid  told  her  a  long  story  that  she  had 
been  to  see  her  brother,  the  only  brother  she 
had  in  the  world,  and  that  she  knew  he  was  put 

out  an  apprentice  to  a ;  but  there  had  come 

a  lady  in  a  coach  to  his  uncle ,  who  haid 

brought  him  up,  and  made  him  lake  him  home 
■gain ;  and  so  the  wench  run  on  with  the  whole 
story,  just  as  'tis  told  above,  till  she  came  (o 
that  part  tliut  belonged  to  herself,  and  there, 
says  she,  *'  I  had  not  let  them  know  where  I 
lived,  and  the  lady  would  have  taken  me,  and 
tliey  say,  would  have  provided  for  mc  too,  as  she 
has  done  for  my  brother,  but  nobody  could  tell 
where  to  find  me,  und  so  I  have  lost  it  all,  and 
all  the  hopes  of  being  anything  but  a  poor  ser- 
vant all  my  days;"  and  then  (he  girl  fell  a 
crying. 

Amy  Add,  "what's  all  this  story?  who  could 
this  lady  be  ?  It  must  be  some  trick  sure."—"  No," 
she  said,  "  'twos  not  a  trick,  for  she  bad  made 
them  take  her  brother  home  from  apprentice, 
and  bought  bim  new  clothes,  and  put  him  to 
have  more  learning ;  and  the  gentlewoman  said 
she  would  make  him  her  heir." 
,  "  Her  heir,"  says  Amy,  "  what  does  that 
amount  to?  It  may  be  she  has  nothing  to  leave 
him  :  she  might  make  anybody  her  heir." 

*'  No,  no ;"  soys  the  girl,  "  she  came  in  a  fine 
coach  and  horses,  and  I  don't  know  how  uiutiy 
footmen  to  atioiid  her,  and  brought  a  great  bag 

of  gnlrf,  and   gave  it  to  my  uncle -,  be  that 

brought  up  my  brother,  to  buy  him  clothes,  aad 
to  pay  for  his  schooling  and  board." 


"  He   that   brought    up   your  brother?'  i^ 
Amy  ;    "  why  didn't  he  bring  you  op  too,  at  vrH 
lu  jour  brother?     l*ray  who  brou|rl>t  you  uf. 
licrc  the  poor  girl  told  a  tnelaiKiboly  C' 
how  an  aunt  hod  brought  up  her  and  Iwr  su- 
and  how  barbarously  she  had  umU  tbcm,  w  ■'  - 
have  heard. 

By  this  linic  Amy  h^d  her  heitd  full  cnou;,' 
and  her  heart  too;  and  did  not  know  how  lohc)  i  i 
or  what  to  do,  for  she  was  satisfied  that  ili>t  •>  o 
no  other  than  my  own  daughter;    for  ^e  i'^^ 
her  alt  the  history  of  her  faliter  .1; 
how  she  was  carried  by  their  n.  - 
door,  just  as  is  related  in  the  tx.^.^......  o.  ^; 

story. 

Amy  did  not  tell  me  I  hi*    story  for  a  trm 
while,  nor  did  she  well  know  what  cOii 
in  it  1  but  as  she  had  authority  to  me' 
thing  in  the  family,  she  took  occu- 
after,  without   letting   me  know 
10  find  some /ault  with  the  mu;..  —^  ,„.. 
away. 

Her  reasons  were  good,  though  at  Arst  i  was 
not  pleased  when  I  beard  of  it,  hut    I  vatj 
vinced  afterwards,  that  she  was  in  tho  rtsti 
if  she  had  told  me  of  it,  I  >1       ! 
great  perplexity  between  'i 
cealing  myself  from  my  own  ' 
vcnicuce  of  having  my  wa> 
among  my  first  husband's  ■• 
my  husband  himself;  for  as  to  1^; 
Paris,  Amy  seeing  me  resolved  n. 
any  more,  had  told  me  that  she  > 
story  only  to  moke  me  easy,  whi.ii 
land,  if  any  thing  should  ofl'cr  to 

However,  I  was  too  tender  a  Uf 
withstaiHling  what  I  had  done,   i ' 
giri  go  about  the  world  drudging,  a&  ' 
bread,  and  slaving  at  the  fire,  and  in  it' 
as  a  cook  maid;  besides  it   came  luu^ 
that  she  might  marry  some  poor  c^  v  .1 
man,  or  a  coachman,  or  some  biuli        1 
undone  thnt  way,  or,  whicli  was  ^ 
in  (o  lie  with  some  of  that  cour.-. 
nitd  be  with  child,  and   be  utterly  ruinwd  UiK 
way  :  and  in  the  midst  of  all  nay  proipcnly  tlut 
gave  rac  great  uneasiness. 

As  to  sending  Amy  to  her,  there  was  00  dooif 
that  now;  for  oa  she  had  been  servant  in  (h>' 
house,  she  knew  Amy  as  well  oa  Aaiv  ^ 
and  no  doubt,  though   I  was   inm-h'  1 
sight,  yet  she  might  have  hud  '■  ' 
have  peeped  at  me,  and  seen  me  > 
me  again,  if  I  had  discovered   ui'>>mi  m  u.  1 ,  -^ 
that,  in  short,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  tkil 
j  way. 

j      However,  Amy,  a  diligent  indefali^- 

;  cure,  found  out  another  wotnan  nod  g'l 

crituid,  und  sent  her  to    the   honest  nmu  1 

in    Spitalficlds,   whither    she    supposetl   Iba] 

I  would  go,  after  she  was  ou»  ■•''  >  •■    ' 

I  bade  her  talk  with  her.  and  .nt 

that  as  something  had  been  '     '  -Mt, 

so  something  would  be  dooe  lor  iurr  (mj)  siA 

that  she  should  not  bo  dl8courng4''d,  <>he  Mipiii 

her  201.  to  buy  her  clothea,  and  i  r  ^  .v  >• 

service  un;  more,  but  think  of  oci  i^^ 

slie  should  take  a  Itxlyin"    !■>   -    ,,,1.  ^.v-v.  .-au'f, 

and  she  should  soon  1  '  1 

I      TTie  tirl  was  overj..  :.  ihi»  ocwii  )«» 
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nay  be  sure,  and  at  first  a  little  too  much  ele- 
vated with  it, and dresKd  hcnelfiery  handsoniGly 
indeed,  and  as  lOon  as  she  had  done  sn,  cani«  and 
paid  a  visit  to  Madam  Amy,  to  let  her  «ee  how 
fln<!  she  was.  Amy  congratulated  her,  and 
wishrd  it  mlj^ht  be  all  as  she  experted  -,  but 
lished  her  not  to  be  devoted  with  it  too 
tuld  her,  humility  was  the  best  ornament  of 
u  {(•  ■iiicwoniBn  ;  and  a  great  deal  of  good  advice 
•be  j^nvc  her,  but  discovered  nothinfr. 

All  this  was  acted  in  (he  first  years  of  mv  set- 
ting up  my  new  flgtirc  in  the  town,  and  while  the 
masks  and  balls  were  in  agitation ;  and  Amy 
carried  the  nfloir  of  setting  out  my  son  into  the 
world,  which  we  were  osjistod  in  by  the  sage 
advico  of  my  faithful  counsellor  Sir  Robert  Clay- 
ton, who  procured  us  a  master  for  him,  by  whom 
he  was  afterwards  sent  abroad  to  Italy,  as  you 
•hall  hear  in  its  place;  and  Amy  managed  my 
daughter  too  very  well,  though  by  a  third  hand.. 

My  amour  with  my  Lord began  now  to 

raw  to  an  end,  and  indeed,  notwitstanding  hi« 
mey.  it  had  lasted  so  long,  that  I  iv.is  much 
►re  sick  of  liis  lordship  thnn  he  could  be  of  me  ; 
)  grew  old,  and  fretful,  and  captious,  and  I  must 
which  made  the  vice  itself  begin  to  grow 
Tcitin?  and  nauseous  to  mc,  he  grew  worse 
wickeder,  the  older  he  i^rew,  and  that  to 
dagrec,  as  it  is  not  fit  to  write  nf,  and  made 
■o  weary  of  him,  that  upon  one  of  his  capri- 
ms  humours,  which  he  often  took  oncaiion  to 
mble  mc  with,  I  took  occasion  to  be  much  less 
iplaisant  (o  tiim  that  1  used  to  be ;  and,  us  I 
w  him  to  be  hasty,    I  first  took  care  to  put 
into  a  little  passion,  and  then  to  resent  it, 
this  brouiiht  us  to  words,  in  which  I  told 
I  thought  he  grew   sick  of  me  ^  and  he  an- 
ia  a  boat,  that  truly  so  he  was.     I  an 
that  I  found  his  lordship  Was  endeavour- 
make  me  sick  too ;  that  I  had  met  with 
sach  rubs  from  him  of  late,  and  that  he  did 
me  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  and  I  begged 
lordship  he  would  make  himself  cosy.     Ttii.i 
loke  with  an  air  of  coldness  and  indifTcrcnce, 
IS  I  knew  he  could  not  bear  ;  but  I  did  not 
ight  quarrel  with  him,  and  tell  him  I  was 
of  him  too,  and  desire  him  to  quit  me,  for 
cw  that  would  come  of  itself ;  besides,  I  had 
eeived  a  great  deal  of  handsome  usage  from 
and  I  was  loth   to  have  the  breach  be  on 
tide,  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  say  I  was 
angratcful. 

But  be  put  the  occaaion  into  my  hands,  for  ht 
e  no  more  to  me  for  two  months ;  indeed,  I 
ictcd  a  fit  of  absence,  for  such   I  had  hod 
veral  times  before,  but  not  for  above  a  fortnight 
three  weeks  at  most :  but  aAcr  I  hud  staid  a 
)th,  which  was  longer  than  r\'er  he  kept  away 
(  took  a  new  method  with  him,  for  I  was 
dved  now  it   should  be  in  my  power  to  Con- 
or itot,  OS  I  tifeugbt  fit.     At  the  end  of  a 
therefore  1  removed,  and  took  lodgings  at 
ilngton  Gravel   Pits,  and  that  part  next  to 
road  to  Acton,  and  left  nobody  in  my  lodg- 
but  Amy  and  the  footman,  with  proper  in- 
ictiont  how  to  behave,  when  his  lordship,  being 
ic  to  him»elf.  should  think  fit  to  como  again, 
k  I  knew  he  would. 

Iiout  the  end  of  two  months  he  came  In  the 
of  the  evening  oi  usual  j  the  footman  an- 


swered him,  and  told  him  his  lady  was  not  at 
borne,  but  there  was  Mrs  Amy  above  ;  so  he  did 
not  order  her  to  be  ralli-d  down,  but  went  upstairs 
into  the  dining-room,  and  Mrs  Amy  came  to  him; 
he  asked  where  I  wm  ?  "  My  lord,"  said  she, 
"my  mistress  has  been  removed  a  good  while 
hence,  and  lives  at  Kensington." — "Ay.  Mrs 
Amy!  how  come  you  to  be  here  then?" — "  My 
lord,"  said  she,  "  we  are  here  till  the  quarter- 
day,  becanse  the  goods  are  not  removed,  and  to 
give  answers,  if  any  one  comes  to  ask  fur  my 
lady. " — "  Well,  and  whot  answer  arc  you  to  give 
to  me?" — "  Indeed,  my  lord,"  says  Amy,  "  I  ha^c 
no  particular  answer  to  your  lordship,  but  to  tell 
yoti,  and  everybody  else,  where  my  lafly  lives, 
that  they  may  not  think  she's  run  away." — "  No, 
Mrs  Amy."  says  he,  "  I  don't  think  she's  run 
away,  but  Indeed,  I  can't  go  after  her  so  far  as 
that."  Amy  said  nothing  to  that,  but  made  a 
curtesy,  and  snid,  "  she  believed  I  would  be  there 
ng.iin  forn  week  or  two  in  a  little  time." — "  How 
little  time,  Mrs  Amy?"  says  my  lord.  "She 
coracs  next  Tuesdnv,"  says  Amy.  "  Very  well," 
says  my  lord.  "  I  will  call  and  sec  her  then  ;"  and 
so  he  went  away. 

Accordingly  I  came  on  the  Tuesday,  and  stayed 
a  fortnight,  but  he  canie  not ;  so  I  went  back  to 
Kensington,  and  after  that  I  had  ^  rr)'  few  of  his 
lordship's  visits,  which  1  was  very  pind  of,  and  in 
tittle  time  after  was  more  glad  of  it  than  I  w;is  at 
first,  and  upon  a  bettor  account  ton. 

For  now  1  began  not  to  be  sick  of  his  lordslup 
onlv,  but  really  I  began  to  be  tick  of  the  vice; 
and  OS  I  had  good  leisure  now  to  divert  and  enjoy 
myself  in  the  world,  ns  much  as  it  was  possible 
for  any  woman  lo  do  that  ever  lived  in  it  ;  bo  1 
found  that  my  judgment  began  to  prevail  upon 
me  to  fix  mv  dettght  upon  nobler  objects  than  I 
had  formeTly  done,  and  the  very  beginning  of 
this  brought  some  just  reflection  upon  me  relating 
to  things  past,  and  to  the  former  manner  of  my 
living ;  and  though  there  was  not  the  least  hint 
in  all  this  from  what  may  be  colled  religion  or 
conscience,  and  far  from  anjihing  of  repentance, 
or  anything  that  was  akin  to  it.  especially  at  first; 
yet  the  sense  of  things,  and  the  knowledge  I  had 
of  tFie  world,  and  the  vast  variety  of  scenes  that 
I  had  acted  my  part  in,  began  to  work  upon  my 
senses,  and  it  came  so  very  strong  upon  my  mind 
one  morning  when  I  had  been  lying  awake  some 
time  in  my  l>cd,  as  if  somebody  had  asked  mctlie 
question,  What  was  I  a  whore  for  now?  It 
oeourred  naturally  upon  this  inquiry,  that  at  first 
I  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  my  circumstances, 
the  misery  of  vnhich  the  devd  dismally  aggra- 
vated, to  draw  mc  to  comply ;  for  I  confess  I  had 
strong  natural  aversions  to  the  crime  at  first, 
partly  owing  to  a  virtuous  education,  and  partly  to 
a  sense  of  religion  -,  but  the  de\il,  and  that  greater 
devil  of  poverty  prevailed  ;  and  the  person  who 
laid  siege  to  me,  did  it  in  such  on  obliging,  and  I 
may  almost  say,  irresistible  manner,  all  t>tdl  ma- 
naged by  the  evil  spirit,  for  1  must  be  ailowrd  to 
believe  that  he  has  a  share  in  all  such  things,  if 
not  the  whole  management  of  them.  But,  I  say, 
it  was  carried  on  by  that  person  in  such  an  irre- 
sistible manner,  that  (as  I  said)  when  1  related 
the  fact,  there  was  no  withstanding  it :  tbcM 
circumstances,  I  say.  the  devil  nianugcd  not  only 
to  bring  me  to  comply,  but  he  continued  thrtn  as 
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argtimcDts  to  fortify  my  mind  ogninit  all  reflec> 
tions,  und  to  keep  mu  in  Ifaat  borriil  coune  I  bad 
enj^oged  in,  a»  if  it  wen  boneit  and  lawful 

But  not  to  dwell  upon  that  now ;  thu  waa  a 
pretence,  and  here  wai  something  to  be  laid, 
though  I  acknowlcdse  it  ought  not  to  have  been 
suflicienl  to  me  <it  all ;  but  f  lay  to  leave  that,  ail 
this  was  nut  of  doors  ;  the  devil  himielf  oould  not 
form  one  argument,  or  put  one  reason  into  my 
head  nonr,  that  (!ould  lervc  for  an  answer,  no,  not 
gn  mucli  as  a  pretended  answer  to  this  question. 
Why  I  should  bo  a  whore  now  ? 

It  hod  for  a  while  been  a  little  kind  of  excuse 
to  me  that  I  was  engaged  with  this  wicked  old 
lord,  and  that  I  could  not  in  honour  foriake  him ; 
but  how  foolish  and  absurd  did  it  look  to  repeat 
the  word  honour  on  so  vilo  an  occasion?  as  if  a 
woman  should  prostitute  her  honour  in  point  of 
honour ;  horrid  inconsistency  I  Honour  called 
upon  me  to  detest  the  crime  and  the  man  too, 
and  to  have  resisted  all  the  attacks  which,  from 
khe  beginning,  hud  been  made  upon  my  virtue ; 
and  honour,  had  it  been  coosulted,  would  have 
preserved  me  honest  from  the  begiooing. 

"  For  HowEiTT  and  Hoxora  are  the  tane." 

This,  however,  shows  us  writh  what  faint  ex- 
cuses, and  with  what  trifles  we  pretend  to  satisfy 
ourselves,  and  suppress  the  atteropti  of  conscience 
in  thu  pursuit  of  an  agreeable  crime,  and  in  the 
posicssing  those  pleasures  which  wc  arc  loth  to 
pan  with. 

But  this  objection  would  now  serve  no  longer, 
for  my  lord  bad,  io  some  sort,  broke  bis  engage- 
ments ( I  won't  call  it  honour  ogaiu)  with  mc,  and 
had  so  fur  slighted  me  at  fairly  to  justify  my  en- 
tire quitting  of  him  now  ;  and  so  as  the  objection 
was  fully  answered,  the  question  remained  still 
unanswered,  Why  am  I  a  whoro  now  ?  Nor 
indeed  had  I  onvthing  to  say  for  myself,  even  to 
myself;  I  could  not,  without  blushing,  as  wicked 
as  I  was,  answer,  that  1  loved  it  (or  the  soke  of 
the  vice,  and  that  1  delighted  in  being  a  whore, 
OS  such  ;  I  say.  I  could  not  say  this,  even  to  my. 
self,  und  all  alone,  nor  indeed  would  it  have  been 
true.  1  was  never  able  in  justice,  and  with 
truth,  to  say  I  was  lo  wicked  aa  that ;  but  as 
necessity  first  debauched  me,  and  poverty  made 
me  a  whore  at  the  beginning,  so  escesa  of  ava- 
rice for  getting  money,  and  excesa  of  vanity,  con- 
tinued mo  in  the  crime,  not  being  able  to  resist  the 
flatteries  of  great  persons;  being  called  the  finest 
woman  in  France ;  being  caressed  by  a  prince  ; 
and  afterwards  I  bad  pride  enouKh  to  expect, 
and  folly  enough  to  believe,  though  indeed  with- 
out  ground,  by  a  great  monarch.  These  were 
my  baits,  these  the  chain*  by  which  the  devil 
held  me  bound,  and  by  which  1  was  indeed  so 
fast  held  fur  any  reasoning  that  1  waa  then  mis- 
tress of  to  deliver  mc  from. 

But  this  was  all  over  now,  avarice  could  have 
no  pretence ;  I  was  oat  of  the  reach  of  all  that 
fate  could  do  to  reduce  mc ;  now  [  was  so  far 
from  poor,  or  the  danger  of  It,  that  I  had50,00OA 
in  ray  nockot  at  least ;  nay,  I  hod  the  income  of 
50,001)/.,  for  I  had  2,500<.  a-ycar  coming  in  upon 
very  good  land  security,  besides  three  or  four 
thousand  pounds  in  money,  which  I  kept  by  me 
for  ordinary  occasions,  and  besides  jewels  and 
plate.  nq,d  goods,  which  were  worth  near  5,HU0<. 


more ;  these  put  logethar,  whea  I  noaiaatad  a 
it  all  in  my  thoughts,  as  you  hm;  Im  mm  I 
often,   added  weight  still   to   the  quMtfai^ 
above,  and  it  sounded  contianally  ia  ay  1 
what's  next  ?  What  am  I  *  whore  for  doot? 

It  it  true,  this  woa,  aa  I  imy,  aridaa  oat  of 
tbouehta,  but  yet  it  mode  ao  i 
me  M  that  kind  which  might  hm 
reflection  of  so  important  a  aatiireh  «a4  wtridb 
had  so  much  of  subttaoo*  aod  MrfoMoeaa  ia  3, 

But.  however,  it  was  aot  withsot  mmm  ttUt 
consequences  even  at  that  tiotfli,  aad  wWoh  ga*t 
I  a  little  turn  to  my  way  of  Uving  at  fint,  m  jm 
shall  bear  in  ita  piace. 

But  one  parueular  thing  into-venad  beanies 
this,  which  gave  ae  soae  aneainwa  at  tla 
time,  and  made  wajr  fcr  othar  tldain  tkat  W> 
lowed.  I  have  mcetiaaed  fai  aararal  ttttkdlpa- 
sions,  the  concern  I  had  upon  ae  for  m^  ekA> 
dren,  and  in  what  oianner  I  bad  ditaatadtlMl 
aiTiiir ;  I  must  go  on  a  little  sritb  tiast  part,  ii 
order  to  bring  the  subsequent  part*  of  aj  itary 
together. 

Mj  boy.  the  only  Mm  I  bad  left  I  bad  a  h«d 
right  to  oall  aoo,  wa%  aa  I  have  said,  ntoMi 
from  the  unhappy  eircumstaiMwa  of  bong  HffiM^ 
tioe  to  a  mechanic,  and  waa  bwmghi  up  Vpm  s 
new  foot ;  but  tboiifrh  this  waa  iafiidtaiy  to  lb 
advantage,  yet  it  put  him  back  near  three  yam 
in  his  coming  into  the  world,  for  he  had  Ws 
near  a  year  at  the  drudgery  he  waa  first  pc!  ' 
and  it  took  up  two  years  more  to  fera  iim  i"i 
what  he  had  hopca  given  him  ha  ibouM  ba«A*r 
be.  so  that  be  was  falty  nineteaa  yaati  aW,  or 
rallter  twenty  years,  before  be  caatr  la  be  palstf 
OS  I  intended ;  at  the  end  of  whiob  time  I  fti 
him  to  a  very  Bourisliing  Itatlaa   aoardsant  Mi 
he  again  sent  him  to  Meaaiiuu  ia  tha  iibadif 
Sicfly  ;  and  a  little  before  the  juDUtUia  I  MiaM 
speaking  oC  I  had  letters  from  bsAi»  llMt  b  It 
say,  Mrs  Amy  had  letters  frnn  faha,  Mmtlit$ 
that  be  waa  out  of  his  time,  and  that  be  hai  M 
opportonhy  to  be  taken  into  an  EngUrii  tnma 
there,  ea  very  good  Icrma,  if  hb  aoBMt  Aa* 
henoo  might  aaawer  what  ta«  waa  tan  H  Iw 
for  ;  and  so  begged  that  what  wa«ld  bo  daalr 
him  might  be  to  ordered  that  be  wiicbt  bnl  M 
for   his  present  advancement,  nfiiim  kt  <h» 
particulars  to  his  aartar,  ttw  oav^aaft  te  Li» 
don.  whom  he  had  boi  ippiaili— tohanjisH 
to  cut  the  story  short,  g**a  aoeli  a  ailAiiw; 
account  of  it,  and  of  my  voung  man,  to  Okf  SMU^ 
and  faithful  counsellor,  l^r  Robert  CSaytM,  Atf 
I  made  no  scruple   to    pay   4,O0IM.  trMeh  soi 
l.OOOi.   more  than  he  deniand«d,  orrlAh«|»» 
posed,   that    he  might  have  oacevnifraoit  t* 
enter  into  the  world  better  thaft  )M  aaplMf^ 

His  master  remitted  tha  aoR«v  *^«  MOMly 
to  him,  and  findiag.  by  Mr  Rober  <M 

the  young  gentiemaii,  for  M  be  >  ■  ■..  wm 

well  supported,  wrote  tach  latteia  oa  hasorait 
ns  gave  him  a  credit  at  MeaaliM  •fbal  te  f^Mf 
the  money  itself. 

I  could  not  digest  M  «Mry  wdl,  tbot  I  *<^ 
all  this  while  coseoal  nya^  tbwi  tram avf 
child,  and  make  al)  thii  tevoar  doe,  bi  hbepi"^ 
to  a  stranger ;  and  yet  I  ooald  IMt  tal  k  "f 
heart  to  let  my  son  know  what  a  nodHt  hrM 
and  what  a  life  sb«  lived  ;  wheo,  at  the 
time,  that  he  muat  think 
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to  me,  be  must  be  obliged,  if  be  was  a  man  of 
virtWi  to  bate  his  mother,  «nd  abhor  the  way  of 
Driac,  bjr  which  all  the  bounty  he  enjoyed  was 
raised. 

This  b  the  reason  of  mentioning  this  part  of 
mj  son's  story,  which  is  otherwise  no  ways  con- 
eeraed  in  my  history,  but  as  it  put  me  upon 
thinkio^  bow  to  put  an  end  to  that  wic-ked  course 
I  was  in.  that  my  own  child,  when  he  ghoulif, 
aftfrwBrdji  come  to  England  in  a  ^od  figure. 
and  with  the  appearance  of  a  merchant,  should 
not  be  ashamed  to  own  me. 

But  there  was  another  difficulty,  which  lay 
heavier  upon  me  a  great  deal,  and  that  was,  my 
daughter ;  who,  as  before,  I  had  relieved  by  the 
hands  of  another  instrument,  which  Amy  had 
procured.  The  girl,  as  1  iiave  mentioned,  was 
directed  to  put  herself  into  a  good  garb,  take 
lodgings,  and  entertain  a  maid  to  wait  upon  her, 
to  give  herself  some  breeding,  that  Is  to  say,  to 
leani  to  dance,  and  St  herself  to  appear  as  a 
fentiewomnn ;  being  made  to  hope,  that  she 
diould,  sometime  or  other,  find  that  she  should 
be  put  into  a  condition  to  support  her  character, 
and  to  make  herself  amends  for  all  her  fortner 
troubles ;  she  was  only  charged  not  to  be  drmwD 
Into  motrimony,  till  she  was  secured  of  a  fortune 
thnt  might  assist  to  dispose  of  herself  snitable 
BOt  to  what  then  she  was,  but  what  she  was 
to  be. 

The  girl  wn*  too  sensible  of  her  ciroumstances 
not  to  give  all  possible  satisfaction  of  that  kind, 
and  ind<>ed  she  was  mistress  of  too  much  under- 
standing not  to  see  how  much  she  should  be  ob> 
Uged  to  that  part  for  her  own  Interest 

It  was  not  long  after  this,  but  being  well 
equipped,  and  in  every  thing  well  iK<t  out,  as  she 
was  directed,  she  came  as  I  have  related  above, 
and  paid  a  visit  to  Mrs  Amy,  and  to  tell  her  of 
her  good  fortune.  Amy  pretended  to  be  much 
■orprised  at  the  alteration,  and  overjoyed  for  her 
lake,  and  began  lo  treat  her  very  well,  enter- 
tained her  handsomely,  and  when  she  would  have 
gone  away  pretended  to  ask  my  leave,  and  sent 
my  coach  home  with  her ;  and,  in  short,  learning 
from  her  where  she  lodged,  which  was  in  the 
dty.  Amy  promised  to  return  her  visit,  and  did 
ao;  and,  in  a  word.  Amy  and  Susan  (for  she  was 
my  own  name)  began  an  intimate  acquaintance 
together. 

There  was  an  ineiprcssible  difficulty  in  the 
poor  glri^  way,  or  else  I  should  not  have  been 
able  to  have  forborne  discovering  myself  to  her, 
and  this  was,  her  having  been  a  servant  in  my 
particular  family  ;  and  I  could  by  no  means  think 
of  eA^r  letting  the  children  know  what  a  kind  of 
creature  they  owed  their  being  to,  or  giving  them 
an  occasion  to  upbraid  their  mothcir  with  her 
MMbdalous  life,  much  less  to  justify  the  Like  prac- 
'tffee  from  my  example. 

Thus  it  was  with  me  ;  and  thus,  no  doubt,  con- 

iiilcrina:  parents  ulways  find  it,  that  their  own 

kjphildrcn  arc   a  restraint  to  them  in  their  worst 

Bourses,  when  the  sense  of  a  Superior  Power  has 

"tet  tha  same  influenre.     But  of  that  hereafter. 

Tlwre  happened,  however,  one  good  circum- 
ataaee  In  the  case  of  this  poor  girl,  which  brought 
about  a  discovery  sooner  than  otherwise  it  would 
bare  been,  and  it  was  thus :  after  she  and  Amy 
bad  been  intimate  for  some  time,  and  bod  ex- 


changed several  visits,  the  girl  now  grown  ft 
woman,  talking  to  Amy  of  the  gay  things  that 
used  to  fall  out  when  she  was  servant  b  my 
faniily,  spoke  of  it  with  a  kind  of  concern,  that 
she  could  not  see  (me)  her  lady ;  and  at  lost  she 
adds,  "  twos  very  strange,  madam,"  says  she  to 
Amy,  "  but  though  I  lived  near  two  years  in  the 
house,  I  never  saw  my  mistress  in  my  life,  except 
it  wai  that  public  night  when  she  danced  in  the 
fine  Turkish  habit,  and  then  she  was  to  disguised 
that  1  knew  nothing  of  her  aAcro-ards." 

Amy  was  glad  to  hear  this ;  but  as  she  was  a 
cunning  girl  from  the  beginning,  she  was  not  to 
be  bit,  and  so  she  laid  no  stress  upon  that  at 
fir^t,  but  gave  me  an  account  of  it ;  and  I  mutt 
confess  it  gave  me  a  secret  joy  to  think  that  I 
was  not  known  to  her ;  and  that,  by  virtue  of 
that  only  accident,  I  might,  when  other  circum- 
stances made  room  for  it,  discover  myself  to  her, 
and  let  her  know  that  the  had  a  mother  in  a  con- 
dition fit  to  be  owned. 

It  was  a  dreadful  restraint  to  me  before,  and 
this  gave  me  some  very  sad  reflections,  and  made 
way  for  the  great  question  I  have  mentioned 
above  {  and  by  bow  much  the  circumstance  was 
bitter  to,  by  so  much  the  more  agreeable  it  woa 
to  understand  that  the  girl  hod  never  seen  me, 
and  consequently,  did  not  know  me  again  if  she 
was  to  be  told  who  I  was. 

However,  the  next  time  she  camo  to  nsit  Amy 
I  was  resolved  to  put  it  to  u  trial,  and  to  come 
into  tho  room  and  let  her  see  me,  and  to  see  by 
that,  whether  she  knew  me  or  no ;  but  Amy  put 
me  by,  lest  indeed,  as  there  was  reason  enough 
to  question,  I  should  not  be  able  to  contain,  or 
forbear  discovering  myself  to  her ;  so  it  went  off 
for  that  time. 

But  both  these  circumttancM,  and  that  is  the 
reason  of  my  mentioning  them,  brought  me  to 
consider  of  the  life  1  lived,  and  to  resolve  to  put 
myself  into  some  figure  of  life,  in  which  1  might 
not  be  scandalous  in  my  own  family,  and  be  oTruid 
to  muke  myself  known  to  my  own  children,  who 
were  my  own  flesh  and  blood. 

There  was  another  daughter  I  had,  whioh, 
with  all  our  inquiries  we  could  not  hear  of,  high 
nor  low,  for  several  years  after  the  first.  But  I 
return  to  my  own  story. 

Being  now  in  part  removed  from  my  old  sta- 
tion, 1  seemed  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  retiring 
from  my  old  oequaintanees,  and  consequently 
from  the  vile  abominable  trade  I  had  driven  so 
long ;  so  that  the  door  seemed  tn  be,  as  it  were, 
particularly  opened  to  my  reformation,  if  I  had 
any  mind  lo  it  in  earnest ;  but.  frr  all  that,  some 
of  my  old  friends,  as  I  used  to  call  them,  inquired 
me  out.  and  oame  to  visit  mn  at  Kensington,  and 
that  more  frequently  than  1  wished  tbcy  would 
do ;  but  it  being  once  known  where  I  was,  there 
was  no  avoiding  it.  unless  I  would  have  down- 
right refused  and  affronted  them  ;  and  I  was  not 
yet  in  earnest  enough  with  my  resolutions  to  go 
that,  length. 

The  best  of  it  was,  my  old  lewd  fiivourite, 
whom  I  now  heartily  hated,  entirely  dropped 
me ;  he  camo  once  to  visit  me,  but  I  caused  Amy 
to  deny  me,  and  say  I  was  gone  out  t  she  did  U 
so  oddly  too,  that  when  his  lordship  went  away, 
be  said  coldly  to  her,  "  Well,  well,  Mrs  Amy,  I 
find  your  mistress  doe*  not  desira  to  b«  eeen ; 
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toll  her  I  won't  trouble  her  any  more,"  repeating 
the  wordi  any  more  two  or  throe  Umcs  over,  jujt 
at  his  going  away. 

I  reflected  a  little  on  it  at  first,  as  unkind  to 
him.  having  bad  so  many  considerable  presents 
from  him,  but,  as  I  have  said,  I  was  sicJc  of  him, 
and  that  on  some  accounts,  which  if  I  could  suffer 
myself  to  publish  them,  would  fully  justify  my 
conduct ;  but  that  port  of  the  story  will  not  bear 
telling,  so  I  must  leave  it  and  proceed. 

I  had  begun  a  little,  as  I  have  said  above,  to 
reflect  upon  my  manner  of  living,  and  to  think 
of  putting  a  new  fdce  upon  it ;  and  nothing 
moved  me  to  it  more  than  the  consideration  of 
my  having  three  children,  who  were  now  grown 
up ;  and  yet,  that  while  I  was  in  that  station  of 
life  I  could  not  converse  with  them,  or  moke  my- 
self known  to  them ;  und  this  gave  me  a  great 
deal  nf  uneasiness :  at  last  I  entered  into  a  talk 
on  this  part  of  it  with  my  woman  Amy. 

We  lived  at  Kensington,  as  I  have  said,  and 

though  I  had  done  with  my  old  wicked  L , 

as  above,  yet  I  was  frequently  visited,  as  I  said, 
by  some  others,  so  that,  in  a  word,  I  bcgaii  to 
be  known  in  the  town,  not  by  name  only,  but 
my  character  too,  which  was  worse. 

It  was  one  morning  when  Amy  was  in  bed 
with  me,  and  I  had  some  of  my  dullcit  thoughts 
■hout  me,  that  Amy  hearing  me  sigh  pretty 
often,  asked  me  if  I  was  not  well  ?  "  Yes,  Amy, 
I  am  well  enough,"  snys  I,  ••  but  my  mind  is  op- 
pressed with  heavy  thoughts,  and  has  been  so  a 
good  while  ;  and  then  f  told  her  how  it  grieved 
me  that  1  could  not  make  myself  known  to  my 
own  children,  or  form  any  acquaintances  in 
the  world.  — "  Why  so?"  says  Amy.  "Why, 
prithee,"  says  I.  "  whnt  will  my  children  &oy  to 
themselves,  and  to  one  .-mother,  when  they  find 
their  mother,  however  rich  the  may  be,  h  at  best 
but  a  whore,  a  common  whore?  And  as  for 
acquaintance,  prithee  Amy,  what  sober  lady,  or 
what  family  of  any  character  will  visit  or  be  ac- 
quainted with  a  whore  ?  " 

"  Why,  all  that's  true,  madam,"  says  Amy; 
"  but  how  ean  it  be  remedied  now  ?" — "  "Tis  true, 
Amy."  said  I,  "the  thing  cannot  be  remedied 
now,  bat  the  scandal  of  it,  I  fancy,  may  be  thrown 
off." 

"  Truly,"  says  Amy,  "  1  don't  see  how,  unless 
you  will  go  abro.-id  again,  and  live  in  some  other 
nation,  where  nobody  has  known  us,  or  seen  us, 
so  that  they  cannot  say  they  ever  saw  us  bpfore." 

Tiiat  very  thought  of  Amy  put  what  follows 
into  my  head  ;  and  I  returned,  "  Why,  Amy," 
says  I,  "  is  it  not  possible  for  me  to  shift  my  being, 
from  this  part  of  the  town,  and  go  and  live  in 
another  part  of  the  city,  or  another  part  of  the 
country,  and  be  as  entirely  concealed  as  if  I  bud 
never  been  known  ?" 

'•  Yes,"  says  Amy,  "  I  believe  it  might ;  but 
then  you  must  put  off  all  your  equipages,  and 
servants,  coaches  and  horses  ;  change  your  live- 
ries, nay,  your  own  clothes,  and  if  it  was  possible 
your  very  face." 

"  Well,"  says  t.  "  and  that's  the  way.  Amy, 
and  that  I'll  do,  and  that  forthwith  ;  for  1  am  not 
able  to  live  in  this  manner  any  longer."  Amy 
came  into  this  with  a  kind  of  plea.sure  particular 
to  herself^  that  is  to  say,  with  an  eagerness  not 
to  be  resisted ;  for  Amy  was  apt  to  be  precipitant 


in  her  motions,  and  was  for  doing  it  immerfialeiy. 
'•  Well,"  says  I,  "  Amy,  as  soon  as  you  will,  bot 
what  course  must  we  take  to  do  it  ?  we  cnmm 
put  off  servants  and  coach  and  hortea,  aodenfy 
thing,  leave  off  housekeeping,  and  tranifbnnooN 
selves  into  a  new  shape  all  in  a  moment ;  ienutu 
must  have  warning,  and  the  goods  must  be  sold 
olT,  and  a  thousand  things,"  and  this  bc(u  Is 
perplex  us,  and  in  particalar  took  us  up  two  or 
three  days'  consideration. 

At  last.  Amy,  who  was  a  clever  manager  ii 
such  cases,  came  to  me  with  a  acheme,  as  die 
called  it.  "  1  have  found  it  out,  madam."  nys 
she,  "  I  have  found  a  scheme  bow  you  shiJI,  if 
you  have  a  mind  to  it,  begin  and  finish  a  perfect, 
entire  change  of  your  6gure  and  circumstooo^ 
in  one  day.  and  shall  be  as  much  unknotm,  as- 
dam,  in  twenty-four  hours,  ma  you  w^uid  b«  is 
so  many  years." 

"  Come,  Amy,"  says  !,  "  I«i  as  hear  it,  Iv 
you  please  mc  mightily  with  the  thou^ttts  ef  iC* 
■■  Why,  then."  says  Amy.  "let  nw  go  into  tb* 
oity  this  afternoon,  and  I'll  inquire  out  soacbo* 
nest,  plain,  sober  family,  where  I  will  take  Mf. 
ings  for  you,  as  for  a  counts  t^it 

desires  to  be  in  Loudon  for  ..  i 

to  board  yourself  and  a  kiii.-...^a,...,.  ^...lv  ,~  i,^ 
a  servant,  half  a  companion,  meaning  myiett; 
and  60  agree  with  them  by  the  month. 

"  To  this  lodging  (if  I  hit  upon  one  to  ;o«r 
mind)  you  may  go  to-morrow  morning  in  a  hact- 
ney-coacli,  with  nobody  but  mc,  --ucii 

clothes  and  linen  as  you  think  fit  ,  at, 

the  plainest  you  have  ;  and  then  you  ore  rraorfi 
nt  once,  vou  need  never  so  rouch  as  set  «WR 
foot  in  this  house  again  (meoninfr  «.v.<.r*i  ui>iu,>n 
were)  or  sec  anybody   belongii;:- 
meantime  I'll  let  the  ser\-ant^  kn 
going  over  to  Holland  upon   cxtr. 
ness,  and  will  leave  oflf  your  eq> 
I'll  give  them  warning,  or,  if  ih' 
it,  give  thera  a  month's  wages  ■, 
sell  off  your  furniture  as  well  as  1    .  . 
coach,  it  is  but  having  it  new  painicii 
lining   changed,   and   getting  now    h.- 
hammercloths,  and  you  may  keep  it  m 
pose  of  it  as  you  think  6t ;  and  oiil> 

to  let  this  lodging  bo  In  aotnr 

town,  and  you  may  be  ■■  p 

if  you  had  never  been  in  En^       j 

This  WIS  Amy's  scheme,  and  it  pleased  ne 
well,  that  I  resolved  not  only  to  let  )i«r  pt,  bi* 
was  resolved  to  go  with  her  mybelf ;  but  Ajnyp*' 
me  oiT  of  that,  because,  she  said,  she  laaaM 
have  occasion  to  hurry  up  and  down  so  toag.tbtt 
If  i  was  with  her  it  wo«.dd  rather  hinder  til* 
further  her ;  so  I  waved  it. 

In  a  word,  Amy  went,  and  was  gone  6w  M 
hours  ;  but  when  she  came  hack,  I  couU  mW 
her  countenance  thot  her  success  had  been  wtf- 
able  to  her  pains,  for  she  come  laugbiiB  ud 
gaping.  "  O  mndam  I"  nays  she,  "  I  barepM«»' 
you  to  the  life  ;"  and  tuiib  that,  she  telU  me' 
she  bad  Gxed  upon  a  bou»c  in  a  court  in  tkt 
nories;  that  sbe  was  directed  to  it 
accident ;  that  it  was  a  female  fomilT,  the 
of  the  house  being  gone  to  New  En^ 
the  woman  had  four  children,  kept  two 
and  lived  very  handsomely,  but  wanted 
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divert  bcr;    and  that  on  that  very  account 

had  agreed  to  take  boarders. 

Amy  agreed  for  a  good  handsome  price,  becai;se 

wa»  resolved  I  sliould  be  used  well ;  co  she 

ined  to  give  her  3C>L  for  the  half  year,  and 

L  U  we  took  a  moid,  leaving  that  to  my  choice ; 

d  th^tt  wc  might   be  xatisQud  vvc  should  meet 

th  nothing  very  ^y,  the  people  were  Quakers, 

'  I  liked  them  the'  better. 

I WM  so  pleased  that  I  resolved  to  go  with  Amy 

next  day  to  see  the  lodgingv,  and  to  see  the 

of  the  house,  and  see  how  I  liked  them  ; 

it  if  I  was  pleased  with  the  genera),  I  was  much 

pleased  with  the  particulars  ;  for  the  gco- 

an,  I  must  call  her  so,  though  she  was  a 

',  was  a  most  courteous,  obliging,  mannerly 

;  perfectly  wcU-bred,  and  perfectly  weiU 

lumoured.  and  in  short,  ihe  most  aj;rceablc  con- 
veraation  that  ever  I  met  with ;  and,  which  was 
orth  all,  so  grave,  and  yet  eo  pleasant  and  so 
that  'ti*  scarce  possible  for  nic  to  express 
w  I  was  pleased  and  delighted  with  her  <-om- 
ly ;  and  particularly,  I  was  so  pleased  that  I 
aid  go  away  no  more ;  so  I  e'en  took  up  my 
ng  there  the  very  first  night. 

Id  the  meantime,  though  it  took  up  Amy 
ott  a  month  so  entirely,  to  put  off  all  the 
appearances  of  housekeeping,  as  above,  it  need 
tike  me  up  no  time  to  relate  it ;  'tis  enough  to 
cay,  that  Amy  quitted  all  that  part  of  the  world, 
«nd  came  pack  and  package  to  me,  and  here  we 
took  up  our  abode. 

I  was  now  in  a  perfect  retreat  indeed ;  remote 
fW>in  the  eyes  of  all  that  ever  had  seen  me,  and  as 
much  out  of  the  way  of  ever  being  seen  or  heard 
of  by  any  of  the  gang  that  used  to  foUow  me, 
■■  If  1  had  been  among  the  mountains  In  Lan- 
muhire  ;  for  when  did  a  blue  garter,  or  a  coach - 
aod-six,  come  into  a  little  narrow  passage  in  the 
Queries,  or  Goodman's  fields?  And  as  there 
no  fear  of  them,  so  I  really  had  no  desire 
M  them,  or  so  much  as  to  hear  from  them 
more  as  long  as  I  lived. 
•eemed  in  a  little  hurry-  while  Amy  came  and 
it  so  every  day  at  first ;  but  when  that  was 
I  lived  here  perfectly  retired,  and  with  a 
t  pleasant  und  agreeable  lady  ;  I  must  call 
•o,  for  though  a  Quaker,  she  bad  a  full  shore 
"  breeding  suflicicnt  to  bcr  if  she  had  been 
iucbe$« ;  in  a  word,  she  was  the  roost  agreeable 
re  in  her  convcisation,  as  1  said  before, 
it  ever  !  met  with. 

pretended,  after  I  had  been  there  tome  time^ 
!  eiiremely  in  love  with  the  dress  of  the 
ers.  and  this  pleased  her  so  much,  that  she 
I  needs  dress  me  up  one  day  in  a  suit  of  her 
clothes ;   but  my  rcnl  design  was,  to  see 
it  would  pass  upon  me  for  a  disguise. 
my  was  struck  with  the  novelty,  though  1 
not  mentioned  my  design  to  her,  and  when 
Quaker  was  pone  out  of  the  room,  says  Amy, 
M  gucAs  your  meaning;  it  is  a  perfect  disguise  to 
;  why  you  look  quite  another  body,  1  should 
t  have  known  you  myself;  nay,"  says  Amy, 
norc  than  that,  it  mokes  )ou  look  ten  years 
unger  than  you  did." 

Nothing  could  please  me  better  than  that,  and 

"•"len  Amy  repeated  it,   I  was  so  fond  of  il,  that 

<isked  my  Quaker  ( I  won't  call  her  landlady,  'tiai 


indeed  too  coarso  a  word  for  her,  and  she  de- 
served a  much  better)  t  say,  I  asked  h«r  if  she 
would  sell  it ;  I  told  her  I  was  so  fond  of  it,  that 
I  would  give  her  enough  to  buy  her  a  better 
suit ;  she  declmed  it  at  first,  but  I  soon  perceived 
that  it  was  chiefly  in  good  mouners,  because  I 
should  not  dishonour  myself,  as  she  called  it,  to 
put  on  her  old  clothes ;  but  if  1  ple.ased  to  accept 
of  them,  she  would  give  me  them  for  my  dress, 
ing-clothes,  and  go  with  me,  and  buy  a  suit  for 
me,  that  might  be  better  worth  my  wearing. 

But  as  1  conversed  in  a  very  frank  open  mai."- 
ner  with  her,  I  bid  her  do  the  like  with  me ; 
that  I  made  no  scruple  of  such  things,  but  (hat 
if  she  would  let  me  have  them  I  would  satisfy 
her ;  so  she  lot  me  know  what  they  cost,  and  to 
make  her  amends,  I  gave  her  three  guineas  more 
than  they  cost  her. 

This  good  (though  unhappy)  Quaker  had  the 
misfortune  to  have  bad  a  bad  husband,  and  he 
was  gone  beyond  sea  ;  she  had  a  good  house  and 
well-fumished,  and  bad  some  join^ue  of  her  own 
estate,  which  supported  her  and  ^ychildren,  so 
that  she  did  not  want ;  but  she  was  not  above 
such  a  help,  as  my  being  there  was  to  bcr  ;  so 
the  was  as  glad  of  me  as  (  was  of  her. 

However,  as  I  knew  there  was  no  way  to  Six 
ibis  new  acquaintance  like  making  myself  a  friend 
to  her,  I  began  with  making  her  some  handsony 
presents,  and  the  like  to  her  chddren.  Am 
first,  opening  my  bundles  one  day  in  my  clumber, 
1  heard  her  in  another  room,  and  called  her  in 
with  a  kind  of  familiar  way ;  there  I  showed  her 
tome  of  my  fine  clothes,  and  having  among  the 
rest  of  my  tilings  a  piece  of  very  fine  new  holland, 
which  I  had  bought  a  little  before,  worth  about 
9».  an  elU  I  pulled  it  out,  "  Here,  my  friend," 
saya  I,  "  I  will  make  you  a  present,  if  you  will 
accept  of  it ;"  and  with  that  1  laid  the  piece  of 
hoi  I  and  in  her  lap. 

I  could  sec  she  wu  surprised,  and  that  she 
could  hardly  speak.  "  What  dost  thou  mean?" 
says  she ;  "  indeed,  I  cannot  have  the  face  to 
accept  so  Gne  a  present  as  this  ;"  adding,  "  'tis 
fit  for  thy  own  use,  but  tia  above  my  wear, 
indeed."  1  thought  she  had  meant  she  must 
not  wear  it  so  fine,  because  she  was  a  Quaker ;  so 
I  returned,  "Why,  do  not  you  Quaker*  wear  fine 
linen  neither?"  — "  Yes,"  says  the,  "we  wear 
fine  linen  when  we  con  afford  it,  but  this  is  too 
good  for  me."  However,  1  mode  her  take  it,  and 
she  was  very  thankful  too  ;  but  ray  end  was 
answered  another  way,  for  by  this  I  engaijed  her 
to,  that  as  1  found  her  a  woman  of  understanding, 
and  of  honesty  too,  I  might,  upon  any  oocaaion. 
have  a  confidence  in  her,  which  was,  indeed, 
what  I  very  much  wanted. 

By  accustoming  myielf  to  converse  with  her. 
I  had  not  only  learned  to  drcst  like  a  Quaker, 
but  so  used  mysi-lf  to  thee  and  thou,  that  I  talked 
like  a  Quaker  too,  as  ready  and  naturally  as  if  I 
had  been  born  among  them :  and,  in  a  word,  I 
passed  for  a  Quak«r  among  all  people  that  did 
not  know  me.  I  went  but  little  abroad,  but  I 
was  M  used  to  a  coach,  that  I  knew  not  how 
well  to  go  without  one;  besides.  I  thought  it 
would  b«  a  farther  disguise  to  me.  so  I  told  my 
Quaker  friend  one  day,  that  1  thought  I  lived  too 
close,  that   I  wanted  sir;  the  proposed  taking  a 
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backDcy-cooch  sonmiiiMt,  or  a  boat ;  but  I  told 
her  I  had  olvroja  had  a  coach  of  my  own  till 
now,  and  I  could  £nd  in  my  heart  to  have  one 

She  seemed  to  thiok  It  rtranffc  at  firit,  conai- 
dering  how  close  1  lived,  but  bad  nothing  lo  say 
when  she  foua'ti  I  did  not  valae  the  expense ;  so, 
in  short,  '.  resolved  I  would  have  a  coach, 
^cn  wr  f^f^jQQ  to  talk  of  cquina^s,  she  extolled 
^^  '''rtving  oil  things  plain.  I  said  so  too ;  bo  I 
'*^^,  it  to  her  direcdon,  and  a  eoachmaker  was 
<ient  for,  and  he  provided  awftpUn  coachi  no 
gilding  or  painting,  lined  with  m  fight  grey  cloth, 
and  my  coachman  had  a  coat  of  the  same,  and 
no  Ince  on  his  hat. 

When  all  was  ready  I  dreiacd  myself  In  the 
dress  I  bou^t  of  her,  and  said,  "  Come,  111  be  a 
Quaker  to  day,  and  you  and  111  go  abroad." 
which  we  did ;  iind  there  was  not  a  (juoker  in 
the  town  that  looked  less  like  a  counterfeit  than 
I  did.  But  all  this  was  my  particular  plot,  to  b« 
the  more  cot^^tely  concealed,  and  that  I  might 
depend  upo^Bng  not  known,  and  yet  need  not 
be  confined  liie  a  prisoner  and  be  always  in  fear  t 
so  that  all  the  rest  was  grimace. 

We  li\ed  there  very  ciuy  and  quiet,  and  yet  I 
cannot  say  I  was  so  in  my  mind ;  1  was  like  a 
Hsli  out  of  water;  I  was  as  gay,  and  as  young  in 
i^y  disposition,  as  I  was  at  nvc^ond'twcnty ;  and 
■i  I  had  always  been  courted,  flattei'ed,  and  used 
to  l«ve  it,  so  I  missed  it  in  my  conversation  ;  and 
this  put  me  many  times  upon  looking  bock  upon 
tilings  past. 

I  hud  very  few  roomeDts  in  my  life  which,  in 
their  reflection,  afforded  roa  anything  but  regret ; 
but  of  all  the  foolish  actions  I  bod  to  look  back 
upon  in  my  life,  none  looked  so  preposterous, 
and  so  like  distraction,  nor  lef^  so  much  melan- 
choly on  my  mind,  as  my  parting  with  mv  fViend, 
the  merchant  of  Pari*,  nnd  the  refusmg  him 
upon  (.iich  honourable  and  just  conditions  as  he 
ttad  ofTered ;  and  though  on  bis  just  (which  I 
called  unkind)  rejecting  my  inNntation  to  come  to 
him  Again,  1  bad  looked  ou  him  with  gome  dis- 
gust, yet  now  my  mind  run  upon  him  conti- 
Oually,  and  the  ridiculous  conduct  of  my  relVtsing 
him,  and  I  could  never  be  satisfied  about  him ;  I 
flattered  myself  that  if  I  could  see  hi'/li,  I  could 
yet  muster  him,  and  that  he  would  presently 
forget  all  that  had  passed  that  might  be  thought 
unkind ;  but  as  there  was  no  room  to  imagine 
nnjtiiing  like  that  to  be  possible,  I  threw  those 
thoughts  off  again  as  much  as  I  could. 

However,  they  continually  returned,  and  1  hnd 
no  rest  night  or  day  for  thinking  of  him,  w}iom  I 
hud  forgot  above  eleven  years.  I  told  Amy  of 
it,  and  we  talked  it  over  sometimes  in  bed,  al- 
most whole  nights  together.  At  lost  Amy  started 
a  tiling  of  her  own  head,  which  put  it  in  a  w,iy 
of  management,  though  a  wild  one  too.  "  You 
are  uneasy,  madam,"  sa}'s  she,  "  about  this  Mr 

,  the  merchant  at  Paris;  come,"  says  she, 

"if  youll  give  me  leave,   111  go  over  and  see 
what's  become  of  him." 

"  Not  for  ten  thousand  pounds,"  said  I ;  "  no, 
nor  if  you  met  him  in  the  street,  not  to  offer  to 
•peak  to  him  on  my  account." — "  No,"  says  Amy. 
•'  I  would  not  speak  to  him  nt  all,  or  If  I  did,  I 
v<  arrant  you  it  .sliull  cot  look  to  be  on  your 
■■rotint  ;    I  w-i'I  only  Inquire  after  him,  .ind  if  he 
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is  in  being,  you  shall  hc&r  of  him ;  if  boI*  yta 
shall  hear  of  t^  still,  and  that  majr  be  cao«^* 
•*  Why,"  uyt  1,  "  if  you  will  promlso  nt  Ml 
to  enter  into  anything  rdadng  to  «m  wltb  M^ 
not  to  beglaaay(UNMiiMatall.tiBlMih«bifkB 
it  with  you.  1  ooold  alBMst  b«  peraudad  In  1m 
you  go  and  try. " 

Amy  promised  me  all  thai  I  dttiroi  i  mi,  || 
a  word,  to  cut  the  story  short.  I  let  her  go }  ta 
tied  her  up  to  so  many  particulars,  that  it  wai 
almost  iinpowible  her  going  could  idgid^  aa;* 
thing ;  and  had  she  intended  to  obaarve  tbam 
she  might  oa  well  have  staid  at  bonta  as  ban 
gone ;  for  I  charged  her,  if  she  came  to  sec  biiB, 
she  should  not  so  much  as  take  notiee  tbaC  siie 
knew  him  again ;  and  if  ho  apoke  to  hor,  Mm 
should  tell  him  she  was  conao  away  from  Baa 
groat  many  years  ago,  attd  koew  notUag  idiat 
was  become  of  mo;  that  ifaa  had  bean  ootaaaiw 
to  France  six  yean  ago,  and  waa  manied  tkarcv 
and  lived  at  Calais,  or  to  that  purpoae. 

Amy  promised,  me  nothing,  indeed,  for,  as  she 
said,  it  was  Impossible  for  ner  to  rewdve  niul 
would  be  fit  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  till  aha  «• 
there  upon  the  spot,  and  hod  found  out  tbe  gsfr 
tlemon  or  heard  of  him :  hut  that  then,  ff  J 
would  trust  her,  as  1  had  always  ckxn^  ihi 
would  answer  for  it  that  she  would  do  notMli 
but  what  should  be  for  my  interest,  and  what 
she  would  hope  I  should  be  wiy  trail  plaai^ 
with. 

With  (his  general  commlaaioii,  Atny.  potwitb- 
standing  she  hiid  been  so  frigiltraed  at  thr  m^ 
ventured  her  carcass  once  fnora  by  wator,  tad 
away  she  goes  to  France  ;  aha  had  feor  artieb* 
of  confidence  in  charge  to  inquire  afti't  liar  im. 
and,  OS  I  found  by  her,  aha  bad  one  for  henoif ; 
I  say.  four  for  me,  becauae,  though  her  llrM  nt 
principal  errand  was  to  inform  hciMlf  of  lh«  OaMfe 
merchant,  yet  I  gave  her  in  chargv  to  iaqaifi; 
second,  after  my  husband,  whom  I  l<4k  a 
in  the  gens  d'arines ;  third,  altar  that  ..„. 
Jew,  whose  ver}'  name  I  hated,  and  of 
face  I  had  such  a  frightful  idea,  that 
self  could  not  counterfeit  a  wora*  i 
after  my  foreign  priooe.  And  shis  dbobsifal 
herself  very  moII  of  them  all«  though  Oot  ao  si^ 
cessfuUy  as  I  wished. 

Amy  had  a  very  good  pasanff<'  '  i, 

and  I  had  a  letter  from  bar,  fron  i 
days  after  she  went  from  Loodon.     W 
came  to  Paris,  she  wrote  me  an  oooouati 
to  her  Gnt  and  mo9t  impoTtaat  tnqiiiiTi 
wns  after  the  Dutch  merchant;  beraoooMi 
that  he  had  rc-tumed  to  Poria,  lived  tlnw 
there,  and,  quitting    that    city,  went  to  lis*  4 
Rouen ;  so  away  goes  Amy  tor  Rouol. 

But  as  she  was  going  to  beapeak 
the  coach  to  Rouen,  sbe  meets  vary 
in  the  street  with  her  gcatleaaan,  as  obe 
him ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Prte*  dc         % 
ticman,  who  hnd  been  bar  fiavooriie,  as  obaiii 

You  may  be  sure  thcrw  werp  »evmi  s«fc» 
kfaid  things  happened  between  Amy  nul  Urn,* 
you  shall  hear  afterwards :  but  tne  two  ads 
tht'ngs  were,  fltat,  that  Amy  inquired  obsoi  k^ 
lord,  and  bod  a  full  account  of  him,  af ata^ 
presently ;  and,  In  the  next  placa,  trflisf  W> 
whither  she  was  going,  ood  far  mbUL  He  ts* 
her  not  go  yet.  for  that  he  would  liavs  a  f0<^ 
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^  account  ai  St  the  acxt  day  from  a  merchant 
that  knew  him ;  and  accordingly  be  brought  her 
word  the  next  day,  that  be  had  been  for  six 
vean  before  that  gone  for  Uollond.  and  that  be 
Bved  there  atill. 

Thu,  I  aay,  waa  the  first  news  from  Amy  for 
ome  time,  1  meaa  about  ny  merchant,  [a  the 
Bean  time  Amy,  aa  1  h%v»  Mid.  ioquired  about 
other  penooa  the  had  in  her  ioittructiont. 
I  for  the  prince,  the  geatleman  told  ber  be  was 
ae  into  Germany,  where  his  estate  iay,  aad 
at  be  lived  there ;  that  be  had  made  great  in- 
lir}' after  me  ;  that  he  (his  (^cntlemaa;  had  mode 
.  the  search  he  had  been  able  for  me,  but  that 
<  canU  not  hear  of  tne ;  that  he  believed,  if  hh 
1  had  known  I  had  been  in  England,  be  would 
kve  gone  over  to  roe ;  but  that,  after  loog 
airy,  he  icai  obliged  to  give  it  over ;  but  that 
veniy  believed,  if  he  could  have  found  we,  he 
have  married  me ;  and  that  be  was  ex- 
1/  fMnceraed  that  be  could  hear  nothing 

wo*  not  at  all  satisfied  with  Amy's  account, 
jt  ordered  ber  to  go  to  Rouen  h«r*olf;  which 
did,  and  there  with  much  dif&culty  (the  per- 
I  flia  WM  directed  to  being  dead),  l^y,  with 
leb  diffieuity,  the  came  to  be  inforaed  that 
nerchant    bod  lived   there  two   yeart,   or 
pmaUiing  more;  but  that  having  met  with  a 
'  great  miafortune,  he  had  gone  back  to  HoU 
BS  the  French  merchant  aaid.  where   he 
^two  yean ;  but  with  this  addition,  viz.  that 
c  back  again  to  Rouen,  and  lived  iu  good  j 
Ion  there  nnotlier  yoar  ;  and  afterwards, 
gone  to   F.nglond,  and  that  he  lived  in . 
Bill  Amy  could  by  no  means  learoj 
^to  write'^o  hiin  there,  till,  by  great  acci-  • 
an  old  Dutch  skipper,  who  had  formerly! 
led  him,  ooming  to  Kuueii,  Amy  was  told  of  i 
and  he  told  her  that  he  lodged  in  St  Lau- 
Dce  Pountney  lane,  in  London,  but  was  to  be , 
•en    every   day   upon   tlie    Exchai^e,    in    the. 
neb  waJk. 

This  Ainy  thought  it  was  time  enough  to  tcD  . 
of  when  she  came  over :  and  becides,  she  did 
find  Ibis  Dutch  ikippt^r  till  she  had  spent' 
iir  or  five  months,  and  been  again  at  Paris,  j 
then  come  back  to  Rouen  for  iartber  infor- 
Joa.     But  in  the  mean  time  she  wrote  me  | 
•IS  Paris,  that  he  was  not  to  be  found  by  any  i 
! :  that  be  had  been  gone  from  Paris  seven ' 
eight  years;   that  she  was  told  that  he  hod 
Ived  It   Rouen,  and  the  was  a  going  thither  to 
|uir«,  but  that  she  had  heard  afterwards  that 
was  gone  also  from  theoce  to  Holland,  so  she 
.00*  go. 

This,  I  lay,  waa  Amy's  first  ocooaat ;  and 
not  satisfied  with  it,  had  sent  her  an  order  to 
to  Rouen,  to  in<^uire  there  also,  as  above. 
While  this  was  nc^ocioting.  and  I  received 
Mooonta  from  Amy  at  several  times,  a 
^  adventore  happened  to  me,  which  I  must 
uon  just  here ;  I  had  been  abroad  to  take 
air,  as  iMual,  with  my  Quaker  as  for  oai 
Forest,  and  we  were  driving  back  to-' 
Loadon,  when  on  the  road  between  Bow  i 
M0«  End,  two  !«ntl>m.  n  on  horseback  j 
riding  by,  having  the  coach  nodi 

It.  and  went  fi>i  >  ds  Loadon.       | 

They  did   not   ride  ajidcc,  tjiuugh  they  passed 


the  coach,  for  we  went  very  softly,  nor  did  they 
look  into  the  coach  at  all,  but  roide  side  by  side, 
earnestly  talking  to  one  another,  and  inclining 
their  faces  side- ways  a  little  towards  one  another, 
be  that  went  nearest  the  roach,  with  liis  face 
from  it,  and  be  that  was  farthest  from  the  coacb, 
with  bis  face  towards  it,  and  passing  in  the  very 
next  tract  to  the  coach,  I  could  hear  them  talk 
Dutch  very  distinctly ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  confusion  I  wa»  in,  when  I  plainly 
saw  that  the  farthest  of  the  two,  liim  whose  (ace 
looked  towards  tbe  coach,  was  my  friend,  the 
Dutch  merchant  of  Paris. 

If  it  bad  been  possible  to  conceal  my  disorder 
from  my  friend  the  Quaker  I  would  have  done 
Lt,  but  I  found  that  she  was  too  well  acquointetl 
with  such  things  not  to  take  the  hint.  "  Doit 
thou  understand  Dutch?"  said  she.  "Why?" 
said  I.  "  Why,"  says  she,  "  it  is  easy  to  suppose 
that  thou  art  a  little  concerned  at  somewhat 
tbo8«  meo  aay ;  I  auppoae  they  are  talking  of 
thee."  "  Indeed,  my  good  friend."  said  I,  "  thou 
art  mistaken  tliis  time,  for  I  know  very  well  what 
tliey  are  talking  of,  but  it  is  all  about  ships  and 
trading  ofTairs. "  "  Well,"  says  she,  "  then  one 
of  them  is  a  man  friend  of  thine,  or  somewhat 
is  the  case ;  for  though  thy  tongue  wiO  out  con- 
fess it,  thy  face  does." 

I  w«s  going  to  have  told  a  bold  lie,  and  said  I 
knew  DOtluDg  of  them,  but  I  found  It  was  impc^ 
sible  to  conceal  it,  so  I  said,  "  Indeed,  I  lliiuk  I 
know  the  farthest  of  them ;  but  I  have  neither 
spoken  to  liim,  or  so  much  as  seen  him  for  above 
el  «ven  years."  "Well,  then,"  says  she;.  "  tiiou 
bast  seen  him  with  more  than  common  eyes 
when  thou  didst  see  him ;  or  else  seeing  him 
now  would  not  be  such  a  surprise  to  thee." 
"  Indeed,"  aaid  I,  "  it  is  true  I  am  a  little  sur- 
prised at  seeing  him  just  now,  for  I  thought  he 
had  been  is  quite  ooother  part  of  the  world ; 
and  1  can  assure  you  I  never  saw  him  in  Eng- 
land in  my  life."  "  Well,  then,  it  is  the  more 
likdy  he  is  come  over  now  on  purpose  to  seek 
thee."  "  No,  no,"  said  1.  "  knight  errantry  is 
over,  women  are  not  so  hard  to  come  at,  that 
men  should  not  be  able  to  please  tbemaelvea 
without  runoing  from  one  kingdom  to  another. " 
"  Well,  well,"  says  she.  "  I  would  have  him  aee 
tbee  for  all  that,  as  plainly  as  thou  hast  aeea 
him."  "No,  but  ho  sna'nt,"  says  I,  "for  I  am 
sure  he  don't  know  mc  in  this  dress,  and  I'll 
tako  care  be  aha'n't  sec  my  face,  if  I  can  help  it ;" 
so  I  held  up  my  fan  before  my  tsLcc,  and  she  saw 
me  resolute  in  that,  so  she  pressed  me  no  farther. 

We  had  several  discourses  ppon  the  subject, 
but  still  1  let  her  know  I  was  resolved  he  should 
not  know  me ;  but,  at  last,  1  confessed  so  much, 
that  though  I  would  not  let  him  know  who  I 
was,  or  where  I  lived,  I  did  not  care  if  1  knew 
where  he  lived,  and  how  I  might  inquire  about 
him.  She  took  the  bint  immadiittMj,  and  ber 
servant  being  behind  the  ooadi.  aba  called  him 
to  tlie  coach-side,  nod  bade  him  keep  his  «ye 
upon  that  gentleman,  and  as  soon  as  the  coach 
come  to  the  end  of  Wliitechapel,  he  should  get 
down,  and  follow  fain  doeoljr,  ao  aa  to  see  where 
he  put  up  Ids  hone,  and  tMo  to  go  into  the  inn 
audi  inquire,  if  ha  could,  who  he  was  and  where 
he  lived. 

The  fi.ilow  followed  diligently  to  tbe  gate  of 
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an  inn  in  Bi«hopsgitte  street,  and  seeing  him  co 
in,  niwJo  no  doubt  bat  he  hsd  him  f.iit,  but  wa* 
confounded  when,  upon  inquiry,  he  found  tlie  inn 
wns  a  thoroug'hfare  into  another  streot,  and  thnt 
the  (wo  gentlemen  had  only  rode  through  th<- 
inn,  as  the  way  to  the  street  where  they  were 
jfoin?,  tind  so,  io  ihort,  came  back  no  wijer  than 
he  went. 

My  kind  Quaker  was  more  vexed  at  the  disap- 
point mrnt,  at  least  apparently  go,  than  I  was  ; 
and  osliing  the  fellow  if  he  was  mire  ho  knew  the 
gentleman  affain  if  he  saw  him,  the  fellow  said, 
"  He  had  followed  him  so  close,  and  took  so  much 
notice  of  him,  in  order  to  do  his  errand  as  it 
ought  to  be  done,  that  he  was  very  sure  ho 
should  know  him  again ;  and  that  besides,  he 
wa*  sure  he  should  know  hi»  horse.** 

Thi-S  port  was,  indeed,  likely  enough ;  and  th« 
kind  Quaker,  without  telling  me  anything  of  the 
matter,  caused  her  man  to  place  himself  jurt  o( 
the  corner  of  Whitechapel  chureh  wall  every  Sa- 
turday in  the  afternoon,  that  being  the  day  when 
the  fitizens  chiefly  ride  abroad  to  take  the  air  ; 
and  there  to  watch  all  the  afternoon  and  look 
for  him. 

It  was  not  till  the  fifth  Saturday  that  her  man 
came,  with  a  great  deal  of  joy,  and  gave  her  an 
account  that  he  had  found  out  the  gentleman  ; 
that  he  was  a  Dutchman,  but  a  French  mer- 
chant i  that  he  came  from  Rouen,  and  his  name 

was  ,  and  tliat  he  lotljjed  at  Mr "s, 

on  Laurence  Pountney  hill.  I  was  surprised, 
you  may  be  sure,  when  she  came  and  told  me 
one  evening  all  the  particulars,  except  that  of 
having  set  her  man  to  watcli.  "  I  have  found 
oat  thy  Dutch  friend,"  says  she,  "  and  can  tell 
Ihec  how  to  find  him  too."  I  coloured  again  as 
red  as  fire.  "  Then  thou  hast  dealt  with  the 
evil  one,  friend,"  said  I,  very  gravely. — '♦  No, 
no,"  says  she,  "  I  have  no  fumiiiar ;  but,  I  tell 
thee,  I  have  found  him  for  thee,  and  his  name  ii> 
so  and  so,  and  he  lives  as  above  recited." 

I  was  surprised  again  at  this,  not  being  able  to 
ima^ne  how  she  should  come  to  know  all  this. 
However,  to  put  me  out  of  pain,  she  told  mc 
what  she  had  done.  "  Well,"  said  I,  "  thou  art 
very  kind,  but  this  is  not  worth  thy  pains  ;  for  I 
know  it,  tis  only  to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  for  1 
shall  not  send  to  him  upon  any  account." — •'  Be 
that  as  thou  wilt,"  says  she ;  "  besides,"  added 
she,  "  thou  art  in  the  right  to  say  so  to  me,  for 
why  should  I  be  trusted  with  it?  thougli  if  I 
were.  I  assure  thee  I  should  not  betray  thee." — 
"  That  is  very  kind,"  said  I,  "  and  1  believe 
Ihoe :  and  assure  thyself,  if  I  do  send  to  him, 
thou  shalt  know  it,  and  be  trusted  with  it  too.* 

During  this  interval  of  five  weeks  I  suffered 
a  hundred  thousand  perplexities  of  mind.  I  was 
thoroughly  convinced  I  was  right  as  to  the  per- 
son, that  it  was  the  man  :  I  knctv  him  so  well, 
and  saw  him  so  plain,  I  could  not  b«  deceived. 
I  drove  out  again  in  the  coach  (on  pretence  of 
air)  almost  every  day,  in  hopes  of  seeing  him 
again,  but  was  never  so  lucky  as  to  see  him; 
and  now  I  had  made  the  discovery.  I  was  as  far 
to  seek  what  measures  to  take  u  I  was  before. 

To  send  to  him,  or  speak  to  him  first,  if  I 
should  see  him,  so  as  to  be  known  to  him,  that  I 
resolved  not  to  do,  if  I  died  for  it ;  to  watch  hiro 
about  his  lodging,  that  was  as  much  below  mj 
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spirit  us  the  other ;  so  that,  in  a  word,  I  wu  (l 
.1  ptTfcct  loss  how  to  act,  or  what  to  do. 

At  length  came  Amy's  letter,  with  the  tart 
account  which  she  had  at  Rouen,  from  the 
Dutch  skipper,  which,  confirming  the  oth«r.  left 
me  out  of  doubt  that  this  was  my  nun-,  but 
still,  no  human  invention  could  bring  me  to  tlic 
speech  of  him,  in  such  a  moDner  as  would  stit 
with  my  resolutions ;  for,  after  all,  bow  did  1 
know  what  his  drcumstan<»s  were  ?  whether 
married  or  single .'  and  if  he  had  a  wife,  I  kmfn 
h€  was  so  honest  a  man,  be  would  not  so  much  u 
converse  with  me,  or  so  much  as  kaow  me,  if  he 
met  me  in  the  street. 

In  the  nest  place,  as  he  had  entirely  ne|^ect«l 
mo,  which,  in  short,  is  the  worst  way  of 
a  woman,  and  had  given  no  ,-iiiswer  to  la; 
ters,  I  did  not  know  but  hu  might  h*f  the 
niun  still ;  so  I  resolved,  that  I  could  do  nothing 
in  it,  unless  some  fairer  op|>ortunity  preseDt«t 
which  might  make  my  way  clearer  to  ise ;  for  I 
was  determined  he  should  have  no  room  to  pat 
any  more  slights  upon  me. 

In  these  thoughts  I  passed  away  near  thne 
months;  tilt  at  last,  being  impatient,  I  resoivrd 
to  send  hr  Amy  to  come  over,  and  tell  hot  bo« 
things  stood,  and  that  I  would  do  ootb 
she  came.  Amy,  in  answer,  sent  mc  wi 
would  come  away  with  all  speed.  ImH 
me  that  I  would  enter  into  no  em: 
him,  or  anybody,  till  she  nrrived  ; 
ing  mc  in  the  dark,  as  to  the  thici-  . 
she  had  to  say,  at  which  I  was  heartily 
for  many  reasons. 

But  while  alt  these  things  were  transadint, 
and  letters  and  answers  passed  lietwe<ti  Avy 
and  1  a  little  slower  than  usual,  at  wKi 
not  so  well  pleased  as  I  used   to  br  v  / 
diipatcb  ;   I  say,  in  this  time  the  follow 4u;  ^^^ 
opened. 

It  was  one  afternoon,  about  fonr  o'ctoek,  ay 
friendly  (Juaker  and  I  sitting  in  her  chambtrop 
stairs,  and  i  ery  cheerful,  chatting  together 
she  was  the  best  compiiny  in  the  world), 
somebody  ringing  hastily  at  the  door,  and  t 
vant  just  then  in  the  way,  she  ran  down  bi 
the  door,  when  a  gentleman  appears,  with  a 
man  attendin^^.  and  making  some  apolo^es. 
she  did  not  thoroughly  iinderstono,  he  s|, 
but  broken  Rnglish ;  he  asked  to  speak  with 
by  the  very  same  name  that  1  nent  by  It 
house,  which,  by  the  way,  was  not  the  raoat 
he  hod  known  me  by. 

She,  with  very  civil   languai^e,  in   km 
brought  him  into  a  very  handsome  parlour ' 
stairs,  and  said  she  would  go  and  tec  w 
the  person  wbo  lodg^  in  her  house  owned 
name,  and  he  should  hear  Csxther. 

I  was  a  little  surprised,  even  before  1  bw* 
iui)-thing  of  who  it  was,  my  mind  forvtwdiof 
thing  AS  it  happened  (whence  that  ariaci. ' 
naturalists  explain  to  us) ;  but  I  was 
and  ready  to  die,  when  my  (Juaki>r  cane 
gay  ond  crowing.     "  There,"  says  she,  "  i 
Dutch  French  merchant  come  to  see 
could  not  speak  one  word  to  her,  nor  stir 
chair,  but  sat  as  motiouleea  aa  a  statu* 
talked  a  thousand  pleasant    tb!n(^  (n  me, 
they  made  no  impression  on   me :    nt  ktt 
pulled  mc  and  teased  me,  **  Cor: 


gyijl^ 


spelk!s{ 
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■he,  "  be  thyself,  and  rouse  up,  I  must  go  down 
agtia  to  him;  what  »hall  1  say  to  hiin?"-~ 
"  Sav,"  said  I,  "  that  you  have  no  suoh  body  in 
the  house."  —  "That  I  cannot  do,"  says  she, 
"  because  it  is  not  the  truth  ;  besides,  I  have 
owned  thou  art  above;  come,  come,  go  doMrti 
with  me." — "  Not  for  a  thousand  guineas,"  said  I. 
— "  Well,"  says  she,  •*  I'll  go  and  tell  him  thou 
wilt  come  qwii-kly."  So,  without  giving  me  time 
to  answer  her,  away  fhe  goes. 

I  A  million  of  thoughts  circulated  in  my  head 
while  *he  woj  gone,  and  what  to  do  I  could  not 
tfll ;  I  saw  no  remedy  but  I  must  speaii  with 
him.  but  would  have  given  5001.  to  have  shunned 
It  ;  yet  had  I  shunned  it,  perhaps  then  I  would 
have  ifiveii  5(M.  again  that  I  had  seen  him. 
Thus  fluctuating-  and  unconcluding  were  my 
thoughts,  what  I  so  earnesty  desired  I  declined 
when  it  offered  itwlf ;  and  what  now  t  pretended 
to  dei:linc,  wus  nothing  but  what  I  hod  been  at 
the  expense  of  40/.  or  5iV.  to  send  Amy  to  France 
for;  and  even  without  any  view,  or  indeed  any 
rational  expectation  of  bringing  it  to  pass;  and 
what  for  half  a  year  before  I  was  so  uneasy 
about  that  I  could  not  be  quiet  night  or  day,  tih 
Amy  proposed  to  go  oier  to  inquire  after  him. 
In  short,  my  thoughts  were  all  confused,  and  in 
he  utmost  disorder.  I  had  onre  refused  and  re- 
tt-d  him,  and  I  repented  it  heartily ;  then  I 
•d  taken  ill  his  silence,  and  in  ray  mind  rejected 
liim  again,  but  had  repented  that  too.  Now  I 
1  stooped  so  low  as  to  send  oiler  him  into 
France,  which  if  he  hod  known,  perhaps,  he  had 
ver  come  after  mc  ;  and  should  I  reject  him  a 
lird  time  !  On  the  other  bond,  he  had  re- 
nted too  in  his  turn,  perhaps,  and  not  knowing 
ow  I  had  acted  either  in  stooping  to  send  in 
search  after  him,  or  in  the  wickeder  part  of  ray 
Iif«>,  was  come  over  hither  to  seek  mc  again ;  and 
I  might  take  him,  perhaps,  with  the  same  ad- 
vantages as  I  might  have  done  before,  and  would 
I  now  be  backward  to  sec  him  I  Well,  whUe  [ 
nras  in  this  hurry,  my  friend  the  Quaker  comes 
tip  again,  and  perceiving  the  confusion  I  was  in, 
she  runs  to  her  closet,  and  fetched  mc  a  little 
pleasant  cordial,  but  I  would  not  taste  it.  "  0," 
says  she.  "  I  understand  thee,  be  not  uneasy,  I'll 
IpvR  thee  something  shall  take  oW  all  the  smell  of 
it ;  if  he  kisses  thee  a  thousand  tunes,  lie  shall  bie  no 
wiser."  T  thought  with  myself,  thou  art  perfectly 
acquainted  with  affairs  of  this  nature,  I  think  you 
must  govern  me  now,  so  I  began  to  incline  to  go 
down  with  her ;  upon  that  1  took  the  cordial, 
and  she  gave  mc  a  kind  of  spicy  preserve  after  it, 
whose  flavour  was  so  strong,  and  yet  so  deli- 
ciouidy  pleasant,  tliat  it  would  cheat  the  nicest 
smelling,  and  it  left  not  the  least  taint  of  the 
cordial  on  the  breatli. 

Well,  after  this  (though  with  tome  hesitation 
•till )  I  went  down  a  pair  of  back  stairs  with  her, 
and  into  a  dining  room,  next  to  the  parlour  in 
which  he  was  ;  but  there  I  halted,  and  desired 
(he  would  let  me  consider  of  it  a  little.  "  Well, 
do  so,"  says  she,  and  left  me  with  more  readiness 
than  she  did  before ;  "  do  consider,  and  I'll  come 
to  thee  again." 

Though  I  hung  back  with  an  awkwardness 
that  was  really  uofelgtied,  yet  when  she  so  readily 
left  roe,  I  thought  it  was  not  so  kind,  and  I  begun 
to  think  she  i'hould  have  pressed  me  still  on  to  it ; 


so  foolbhly  backward  are  we  to  the  thing  which 
of  all  the  world  we  most  desire;  mocking  our- 
selves with  a  feigned  reluctance,  when  the  nega- 
tive would  be  death  to  us ;  but  she  wa.s  too  cun- 
ning for  me,  for  while  I,  as  it  were,  blumtd  bef 
ia  my  mind,  for  not  carrying  mo  to  him,  though 
at  the  same  time  I  appeared  backivard  to  u-e 
him  ;  on  a  sudden  she  unlocks  the  folding  doors, 
which  looked  into  the  next  parlour,  and  throwing 
them  open,  "  There, "  says  she  (ushering  him 
in)  "  is  the  same  person  who,  I  suppose,  thou 
inquirest  for;"  and  the  tam«  moment,  with  u 
kind  of  decency,  she  retired,  and  thut  so  swift, 
that  she  would  not  give  us  leave  hardly  to  kuow 
which  way  she  went. 

I  stood  up,  but  was  confounded  with  a  sudden 
inquiry  in  ny  thoughts,  how  I  should  receive 
him  ?  and  with  a  resolution  as  swift  as  Ughtning, 
in  answer  to  it,  said  to  myself,  it  shall  be  coldly ; 
so,  on  a  sudden,  I  put  on  an  air  of  siillhess  and 
ceremony,  and  held  it  for  about  two  minutes ;  but 
it  was  with  great  difficulty. 

lie  restrained  himself  too,  on  the  other  hand, 
c&mc  towards  me  (ravely,  and  saluted  me  in 
form :  but  it  was,  it  seems,  upon  his  supposing 
the  Quaker  was  behind  him,  whereas  she,  us  1 
said,  uuderstofkl  things  too  well,  and  had  retired, 
OS  if  she  had  vanished,  that  we  mlpht  have  full 
freedom;  for,  as  she  said  afterwards,  she  sup- 
posed we  had  seen  one  aaothcr  before,  though  it 
might  have  been  a  great  while  ago. 

Whatever  stiffness  1  had  put  on  my  behaviour 
to  him,  I  was  surprised  in  my  mind,  and  angry 
at  his,  and  began  to  wonder  what  kind  of  a 
ceremonious  meeting  It  was  io  bo.  tlowever, 
after  he  perceived  the  woman  was  gone,  he  made 
a  kind  of  a  hesitation,  looking  a  little  round  him, 
"  Indeed,"  said  he,  "  I  thought  the  gi'dtlfMomuit 
was  not  withdrawn,"  and  nith  that  he  took  me 
in  his  arms,  and  kissed  me  three  or  four  liuus; 
but  I,  that  was  prejudiced  to  the  last  degree  with 
the  coldness  of  lus  first  salutes,  when  1  did  not 
know  the  cause  of  it,  could  not  be  thoroughly 
ckared  of  the  prejudice,  though  1  did  know  the 
cause ;  and  thought  that  even  his  return,  and 
taking  mc  in  his  arms,  did  not  seem  to  have  the 
same  ardour  with  tvhich  he  uwd  to  recei\e  me, 
and  this  made  me  behave  to  him  aukwardly,  and 
1  know  not  how,  for  a  good  while ;  but  this  by  the 
way. 

He  began  with  a  kind  uf  an  ecstasy  upon  the 
subject  of  his  finding  me  out ;  how  it  wjs  pos- 
sible that  he  should  have  been  four  years  in 
F^ngland,  and  had  used  nil  the  ways  imaginable, 
and  could  never  so  much  as  have  the  least  inti- 
mation of  me,  or  of  any  one  like  nie ;  and  that 
it  was  now  above  two  yvurs  that  ho  had  despaired 
of  it,  and  had  given  over  all  inquiry  ;  and  that  now 
he  should  chop  upon  me,  as  it  were,  unlooked 
and  unsought  for, 

I  could  easily  have  accounted  for  his  not  finding 
me,  If  1  but  set  down  the  detail  of  my  real  retire- 
ment ;  but  I  gave  it  a  new,  and  indeed  a  truly 
hypocritical  turn.  I  told  him  that  any  one  that 
knew  the  manner  of  life  1  led  might  account  for 
his  not  finding  roe  ;  and  that  the  retreat  I  had 
taken  up  would  have  rendered  it  a  hundred 
thousand  to  one  odds  that  he  ever  found  me 
at  all ;  that  as  1  hud  abandoned  all  conversation, 
taken  np  another  name,  lived  remote  from  Lon> 


^ 
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doa,  uul  had  aot  preserved  one  acqaaiotaoce  in 
it,  it  wai  DO  wonder  ho  bad  not  met  with  ine ; 
that  even  my  dreM  irould  let  him  see  that  I  did 
oot  desire  to  be  known  by  aoybodj. 

Then  he  aslied  if  I  had  not  received  some  leU 
ters  from  him?  I  told  him.  No,  he  had  not 
thought  fit  to  give  mc  the  civility  of  an  atuwcr 
U>  the  last  I  wrote  to  him ;  and  he  could  oot  i<up- 
poae  I  should  cxp«cl  a  remm.  after  n  siI«iK'e  in  a 
case  whore  I  had  laid  myself  »o  low.  and  exposed 
myself  in  a  manner  I  had  never  been  used  to  ;  that 
indeed  I  had  never  sent  for  any  letters  after  that  to 
the  place  where  I  lud  ordered  liis  to  be  directed ; 
and  that  being  so  justly,  a  '  '  '  K  punished 
for  my  weakness,  I  had  nm  but  to  re- 

pent of  being  a  fool,  tJttf  I  - —  .:..  Jy  adiicred 
to  a  just  principle  before.  That  however,  ai  what 
I  did  was  rather  from  motives  of  gratitude  than 
from  real  weakness,  however  it  might  be  con- 
strued by  htni,  1  had  the  satisfaction  in  myself  of 
having  fially  discharged  the  debt  I  added,  tibat 
I  bad  not  wanted  occaskuu  of  sU  tlM  Moning  wU 
vancements  which  th«  pretesded  feUciljr  of  a 
marriage  life  was  usually  set  off  with,  and  migfat 
have  been  what  1  desired  not  to  name ;  but  that 
however  low  I  had  stooped  to  him,  I  had  main* 
tained  the  dignity  of  female  liberty  against  all  the 
attacks,  either  of  pride  or  avarioe;  Mtd  that  I 
had  l>eL-n  innnitcly  obliged  to  him  for  giving  me 
an  opportunity  to'  discharge  the  only  obligation 
that  endangered  me  without  mibjectlng  me  to  the 
consequoice :  and  that  I  hoped  he  was  satisfied 
I  bod  paM  the  debt,  by  onbriog  myself  to  be 
ehalnea,  but  was  infinitely  debtor  to  liim  another 
way  for  letting  me  remain  free. 

He  was  so  confonnded  at  this  discourse  that 
he  knew  not  what  to  say,  and  for  a  good  while  he 
stood  mute  indeed ;  but  recovering  himself  a  little, 
he  said.  "  I  run  out  into  a  discourse  he  hoped  was 
over  and  forgotten,  and  he  did  not  intend  to  re- 
vive it :  that  he  knew  I  had  not  had  his  letters.  Cor 
that  when  he  first  came  to  England  be  had  been 
at  the  place  to  which  they  were  directed,  and 
found  them  all  lying  there  but  one  ;  and  that  the 
people  had  not  known  how  to  deliver  theni ;  that 
he  thought  to  have  had  a  direction  there  how  to 
find  me,  but  had  the  mortification  to  bo  told  that 
they  did  not  so  much  as  know  who  I  was  ;  that 
he  was  under  a  great  disappointment,  and  that  I 
ought  to  know,  in  answer  to  all  my  resentment*, 
that  he  had  done  a  long  and  (he  hoped)  a  suffi- 
cient penance  for  the  slight  that  I  had  supposed 
hi-  had  put  upon  me;  that  it  was  true  (and  I 
could  not  suppose  any  other)  that  upon  the  re- 
pulse I  had  given  him  in  a  case  so  circumstanced 
as  his  wus,  and  after  such  earnest  entreaties,  and 
such  offers  as  he  had  mode  me,  he  went  away 
with  a  mind  heartily  grieved  and  full  of  resent- 
ment ;  that  he  had  looked  back  on  the  crime  he 
had  committed  with  some  regret,  but  on  the 
cruelly  of  my  treatmcat  of  the  poor  infant  I  went 
with  at  that  time  with  the  utmost  detestation ; 
and  that  this  made  him  unable  to  send  an  ogrec- 
nblo  answer  to  me ;  for  which  reason  he  had  sent 
none  at  all  for  some  time  ;  but  that  in  about  six 
or  seven  months  those  rescrntments  wearing  off 
by  the  return  of  his  affection  to  me,  and  his  con- 
cern for  the  poor  child — "'  there  he  stopped,  and 
indeed  team  stood  in  his  eyes,  while  in  a  paren- 
thesis be  only  added,  and  to  this  minute  he  did 


oot  know  whether  it  wu  dead  or  olive  {  he  Chci 
went  on—"  TboiC  mobtmenta  weariog  o^W 
sent  me  sevwol  lettors,  1  thiok  be  said  i«veo  «t 
eight,  but  received  oo  answer  i  that  Uuo  his 
biuincfs  obliciiw  him  to  go  to  UoUnnd.  he  aat 
to  England  aa  in  Ids  way,  but  found,  oa  abovt, 
that  his  letters  bad  not  been  Mlled  Ibr.  b«t  tkal 
he  left  them  at  the  bowc  aiUr  paying  th> 
age  of  them ;  and  going  then  bftck  to  Fh 
was  yet  uneasy,  and  could  not  rdbmia  th« 
emntry  of  cotniitg  to  England  again  to 
though  be  knew  neither  where,  or  of  who,  to 
quire  lar  me,  being  disappointed  in  all  bis 
quiries  before ;  that  he  bad  yet  taken  up  te  fNk 
dcBM  here,  firmly  believing  that  ana  (te*  41 
other  he  should  meet  roe,  or  bear  of  bm,  aad  tM 
some  kind  chance  would  at  last  throir  him  in  mj 
way ;  that  he  had  lived  thus  above  four 
and  though  liis  hopes  wore  vaaUhed.  yet 
not  in\y  thoughts  of  removing  any  more 
worid,  unless  it  aboold  be  at  iaA,  aa  it 
other  old  men,  he  afght  have  aame  inclination  to 
go  home  to  die  In  hia  own  oounirT,  but  that  In 
had  not  tlMught  of  it  yet ;  that  if  I  mMild  cms. 
der  all  these  steps,  I  would  fiud  some  roamt  (s 
forget  his  first  resentments,  and  to  tbiak  that 
penance,  as  be  called  it,  which  he  had  undetgnv 
in  search  of  me  oo  aaicndr  Aownotfi,  in  i  spenlMi 
of  the  affroat  given  to  iha  ki»Anim  of  my  ktMr 
of  invitation ;  and  that  wo  migbt  at  Utt  mak» 
ourselves  some  satisfaction  on  both  aidce  tar  (br 
mortificatioB  past." 

1  confess  I  could  not  hear  all  <  <  v 

ing  moved  very  much,  and  yet  1  > 
stiff  and  formal,  too,  a  good  whuv.      i  loia  tam 
that  before  I  oould  give  him  any  Mftiy  to  Che  MM 
of  his  discourse,  1  ought   to  f{v«  him  the  nab> 
faction  of  t/?Uing  him  that  Us  aon  was  aiivt,  md 
that  indeed,  since  I  saw  him  so  oonoerocd  sbom 
it,  and  mention  it  with  suoti  aflection,  ' 
that  I  had  not  fbuud  out  aosne  wa.v  i 
let  bim  know  it  aooBer;  but ''    '  '  '"    l-,;     l 
bis  slighting  the  meUier,  u  ii^i  >u.,> 

med  up  his  affectkn  to  the 
bad  wrote  to  me  about  pro  ' 

he  had,  as  other  fathers  oft'  .    i 

as  a  birth  wfaioh,  beis^  oat  of  Unj  r>  ^y  > 
forgotten,  as  its  beginning  vas  to  Is-  r,  jn  :m  ^^ 
that  in  providii^  suffioieatljr  tor  it,  he  bad  JH 
more  than  all  such  bthars  naod  to  do,  aad  •%!>  j 
be  well  satisfied  with  it. 

He  answered  me.  that  he  chould  hawbMs 
very  glad  if  I  had  been  so  good  but  u>  hart  fiiv 
him  the  satiafootion  of  knovrtA^'  ' '''^' 

tunate  creature  was  yet  aUve,  m^-  t^r 

taken  some  care  of  it  upoa  hia>w<ii,  *ii<'  ^^ 
cularly,  by  owning  it  for  a  legilteat*  Aild,  aWA 
where  nobody  had  known  to  the  conlr 
have  taken  off  the  infamy  which  would 
cleave  to  it ;  and  so  the  child  ahonld  not. 
have  known  anything  of  its  ofvo  diniMtrr.  hdi 
he  feared  it  was  now  too  late. 

He  added,  that  ]  might  aee  by  dl  hb  at^ 
since  that  what  oahappy  i«<»*«fc*  ^i^ir  Um  M* 
the  thing  at  firet ;  and  that  he  would  ban  tea 
very  far  from  doing  the  injury  to  n*.  «•  ^"t  ii 
instrumental  to  odd  mie  wuaerabU  (that  ksi  ^ 
word)  to  the  world,  if  be  bad  net  b«^  dlW>* 
into  it  by  the  hopes  be  bad  og  oieUBf  ■f'^ 
own  i  but  that,  if  it  was  posiible  (o  maf  ^ 
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Mid  froin  th«  contequ«nc«s  of  iu  unhappy  birth, 

hoped  I  would  give  htm  leave  to  do  it,  and  he 

Fl»ou1d  let  roe  see  that  he  had  both  mean*  and 

aflection  still  to  do  it ;  and  that,  notwithstanding 

all  the  misfortunes  that  had  befallen  him,  nothing 

belonged  to  him,  enpecSally  by  a  mother  he 

I  tuch  a  concern  for  as  he  had  for  me,  fthouki 

want  what  he  was  to  n  condition  to  do 

It. 

I  could  not  hear  this  without  being  aensibly 
ouched  with  it :  I  was  oshamed  that  he  should 
show  that  he  had  more  real  affection  for  the  child, 
DUgb  be  had  never  seen  it  In  his  life,  than  I 
bat  bore  it,  for  Indeed  I  did  not  love  the  child, 
Br  love  to  sec  it ;  and  though  I  had  pro\'ided  for 
ytt  I  did  it  by  Amy's  hand,  and  had  not  seen 
I  above  twice  in  four  years,  being  privately  re- 
ived that  when  it  grew  up  it  should  not  be  able 
I  caU  me  mother. 

However  I  told  him  the  child  was  taken  care 
if,  and  that  he  need  not  be  anxious  about  it,  un- 
;  he  suspected  rhat  I  had  less  affection  for  it 
ban  he  that  had  never  seen  it  in  his  life ;  that 
knew  what  I  had  promised  him  to  do  for  it. 
im^lv.  Ill  give  it  the  l.tXX)  pistoles  which  I  had 
'-J  him,  and  which  he  liad  declined  j.  that  I 
aurcd  him  I  had  made  my  will,  and  that  I  had 
"  it  a,00(M.  and  the  interest  of  it  till  he  should 
ome  of  age,  if  I  died  before  that  time ;  that  I 
would  still  be  as  good  as  that  to  it ;  but  if  he  had 
A  Blind  to  take  it  from  me  into  his  governroeot  I 
rould  not  be  agdnst  it ;  and  to  satisfy  him  that 
[iroold  perform  what  I  said,  I  woalci  cause  the 
^  Id  to  be  delivered  to  him,  and  the  5,000/.  also 
'  its  support,  dopr-nding  upon  it  that  he  should 
baw  himself  a  father  to  it  by  what  I  saw  of  his 
"ectioa  to  it  now. 

I  had  observed  that  he  had  hinted  two  or  three 
Imes  in  his  discourse  bis  having  hod  misfortunes 
tn  thf>  world,  and  I  was  a  little  surprised  at  the 
pression,  especially  at  the  repeating  it  so  often, 
t  I  took  no  notice  of  that  part  yet. 
He  thanked  mc  for  my  kindness  to  the  child 
ith  a  tenderness  which  showed  the  sincerity  of 
".  be  had  said  before,  and  which  increased  the 
rith  which,  as  I  said.  I  looked  back  on 
Htte  afTection  I  had  shown  to  the  [>oor  child. 
told  me  he  did  not  desire  to  take  him  from 
a,  but  so  as  to  introduce  him  into  the  woHd  at 
own,  which  he  could  still  do.  having  livo'd 
;  from  his  other  children  (for  he  had  two 
( and  a  dsaghter  which  were  brought  up  at 
■ — lien  b  Holland  with  a  sister  of  his)  so  long 
might  vorj'  woll  send  another  son  of  ten 
I  old  to  be  bred  up  with  them,  and  suppose 
i  nothcr  to  be  dead  or  alive  t%  he  found  occa- 
on  ;  and  that  as  t  had  resolved  to  do  to  hond- 
"•omely  for  the  child,  he  would  add  to  it  some- 
thing considerable,  though,  having  hud  some 
gtfiA  disappointments  (repeating  the  words),  he 
couM  not  do  for  it  as  he  would  otherwise  have 
j|}One. 

I  then  thought  myself  obliged  to  take  notice  of 
having  so  often  mentioned  his  ha\ing  met 
disappointments.  F  told  him  I  was  very 
to  hear  he  had  met  with  anything  aflllcting 
In  the  world ;  that  I  woul(^  not  have  any- 
[  belonging  to  me  add  to  his  loss,  or  weaken 
"  I  what  he  might  do  for  his  other  children ; 
that   i  would  not  agree  to  his  having  the 


child  away,  though  the  proposal  was  infinitely  to 
the  child's  advantage,  unless  he  would  promias 
me  that  the  whol«  expense  should  In:  mine,  and 
that  if  be  did  not  think  6,000<.  enough  for  the 
child  1  would  give  it  more. 

We  had  so  much  discourse  upon  this  and  the 
old  affairs,  that  it  took  up  nil  nur  time  st  his  first 
visit.  I  was  a  httle  importunate  with  him  to  tell 
roe  how  became  to  find  me  out,  but  he  put  it  off 
for  that  time,  and  only  obtaining  my  leave  to  visit 
me  again,  ho  went  away  ;  and  indeed  my  heart 
was  so  full  of  what  he  had  said  alrortdy  that  I  was 
glad  when  he  went  away.  Sometimes  1  was  fuU 
of  tenderness  and  affection  for  him,  and  espcoiall) 
when  he  cipressed  himself  so  earnestly  and  pas- 
sionately about  the  child ;  other  limes  I  wo* 
crowded  with  doubts  about  his  eircumijtanoes ; 
sometimes  I  was  terrified  with  apprehensions  lest 
if  I  should  come  into  a  close  correspondence  with 
him  he  should  in  any  way  come  to  hear  what 
kind  of  life  I  had  led  at  PallmoU  and  in  othor 
places,  and  it  might  make  mc  miserable  after- 
wards ;  from  which  lost  thought  I  concluded  that 
I  had  better  repulse  him  again  than  receive  him. 
All  these  thoughls  and  many  more  crowded  in  so 
(ast,  I  say.  upon  me,  that  I  wonted  to  give  vent 
to  them  and  get  rid  of  him,  and  was  very  glad 
when  he  was  gone  away. 

We  had  several  meetings  after  thtt,  tn  which 
still  we  had  so  many  preliminaries  to  go  through 
that  we  scarce  ever  bordered  upon  the  main  sub- 
j<>rt :  once,  indeed,  he  sold  something  of  it,  and 
I  put  It  off  with  a  kind  of  jest.  *'  Alas  r  says  I, 
"those  things  are  out  of  (he  question  now  ;  tis 
almost  two  ages  since  those  things  were  talked 
between  us,"  says  F.  "  You  sec  I  sm  grown  an 
old  woman  since  that."  Another  time  he  gave 
a  little  push  at  it  again,  and  f  laughed  again. 
"  WTiy,  what  dost  thou  talk  of?"  said  F,  in  a 
format  way,  "Dost  thou  not  see  I  am  turned 
Quaker?  I  cannot  speak  of  those  things  now.* 
"  Why,"  says  he,  "  the  Quakers  marry  as  well  as 
other  people,  and  love  one  another  as  well ;  be- 
sides," sajs  he,  "the  Quaker's  dress  does  not  ill 
become  you,"  and  so  jested  with  mc  again,  and 
so  it  went  on  for  a  third  time  -.  however,  I  began 
to  be  kind  to  him  in  process  of  time,  as  they  call 
it,  and  we  grew  very  intimate  ;  and  had  not  the 
following  accident  unluckily  lntcr\rned  1  had  cer- 
tainly married  him,  or  consented  to  marry  him, 
the  very  next  time  he  had  asked  me. 

I  bad  long  waited  for  a  letter  from  Amy,  who. 
tt  aeems,  was  just  at  that  lime  gone  to  Rouen  the 
seoood  time  to  make  her  Inquiries  about  him ; 
and  1  received  a  letter  from  her  at  this  unhappy 
juncture,  which  gave  me  the  following  aocoontof 
my  business. 

1.  That  for  my  gentleman  whom  I  had  now,  a* 
I  may  say,  in  mv  uniis,  she  said  he  had  been  gonr 
f^om  Paris,  as  \  have  h'- •  '  '  -vine  met  with 
some  great  losses  and  <  .  thnt  he  had 

been  in  Holland  on  thut  'mt,  whither  he 

had  also  carried  his  children  ;  that  he  was  after 
that  settled  for  some  time  at  Rouen :  that  she 
had  been  at  Rouen,  and  found  there  ( by  a  mere 
accident),  from  a  Dutch  skipper,  that  he  wui  at 
Ixindon,  and  had  been  there  above  three  years  ; 
th.tt  he  was  to  be  found  upon  the  Exchange,  on 
the  French  Walk,  and  that  he  lodged  at  St  Law- 
rence Pountney's  lane,  and  the  like  i  so  Amj 
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said  the  supposed  I  migltt  «oon  find  him  out,  but  i 
that  she  doubted  he  was  poor,  and  not  worth 
looking  aftiT.     This  she  did  because  of  the  next 
clause,  which  the  jade  had  most  mind  to  on  many 
accounts. 

II.  That  OS  to  Iho  Prince -j  that,  as 

above,  ho  was  gone  into  Germany,  where  his 
estate  lay;  that  he  had  quitted  the  French  ser- 
vice, and  lived  retired;  that  she  had  seen  his 
featleoian,  who  remained  at  Paris  to  solicit  his 
arrears,  tec. ;  that  he  had  givon  her  un  account 
how  his  lord  hud  rinptoyed  him  to  inquire  for 
mo,  and  find  mo  out,  us  above,  and  told  her  what 
pains  he  had  talien  to  find  me  :  that  he  bad  un- 
derstood that  I  was  gone  to  England ;  that  he 
once  had  orders  to  go  to  P^ngland  to  And  me ; 
that  his  lord  had  resolved,  if  he  could  liavc  found 
me,  to  have  called  me  a  countess,  and  so  have 
married  me  and  carried  me  into  Germany  with 
him;  and  that  his  ruinmission  was  still  to  assure 
me  that  the  prince  would  marry  me  if  I  would 
come  to  him,  and  that  he  <vould  send  him  an  ac- 
count that  he  had  found  me,  and  did  not  doubt 
but  he  wouJd  liave  orders  to  come  over  to  Eng- 
land to  attend  mc  in  a  figure  suitable  to  my 
quality. 

Amy,  an  ambitious  jade,  who  know  my  weoV- 
est  part,  namely,  that  I  loved  great  things,  and 
that  i  loved  to  be  flattered  and  courted,  said 
abundance  of  kind  things  upon  this  occasion, 
which  she  knew  were  suitabi*-  lu  me,  and  would 
prompt  my  vanity  ;  and  talked  big  of  the  prince's 
gentleman  having  orders  to  come  over  to  me, 
with  a  procuration  to  marry  mc  by  proxy  (as 
prinm  usually  do  in  like  cases),  and  to  fUmish 
me  with  an  equipago,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
tine  thini^s ;  but  told  mc  withal  that  she  had  not 
.vet  let  him  know  that  she  belonged  to  me  still, 
or  that  she  knew  where  to  find  me,  or  to  write 
mc  :  because  she  was  willing  to  see  the  tMttom 
of  it.  and  whether  it  was  a  reality  or  a  gasconade. 
Sh«  had  indeed  told  him  that  if  he  had  any  such 
cosnroisMon  the  would  endeavour  to  find  me  out, 
but  no  more. 

I I I.  For  the  Jew,  she  assured  me,  that  she  had 
Tvot  been  able  to  rome  at  a  certainty  what  was 
become  of  biro,  or  In  what  part  of  the  world  he 
was ;  but  that  thus  much  she  hod  leamud  from 
good  hands,  that  he  had  committed  a  crime,  in 
being  concerned  in  ajlestgn  to  rnb  a  rich  banker 
at  Paris  ;  and  that  he  was  fled,  and  had  not  being 
heard  of  there  for  above  six  years. 

IV.  For  that  of  my  husband  the  brewer,  she 
learned  that  beioj;  commanded  into  the  field  iipoo 
an  occasion  of  some  action  in  Flandera,  he  was 
wounded  at  thr.  battle  of  Mons,  and  died  of  his 
wounds  in  the  hospital  of  the  Invalids ;  so  there 
was  an  end  of  my  four  iuquirics,  which  I  sent  her 
OTBrtomake.  j 

TWa  account  of  the  Prince,  and  the  return  of  | 
his  affection  to  me.  with  all  the  flattering  great  M 
things  which  seemed  to  come  along  with  it ;  and  I 
especially  as  they  camo  gilded,  and  set  out  by  my  y 
Blid  Amy ;  1  say  tlu.i  account  of  the  Prince  caiue  (| 
to  mc  iu  a  very  unlucky  hour,  and  in  the  verj' 
crisis  of  my  affairs. 

The  merchant  and  I  had  entered  into  clone  . 
conlereoces  upon  the  grnnd  affair.     I  had  left  off  i 
laUting  my  platonics,  and  of  my  indep«Dd<.>ncy, 
and  being  a  free  womaa  as  before  ;  and  be  haviog 


cleared  up  my  doubu  too,  as  to  hia  cireiimstiactfc 
and  the  misfortunes  he  had  spoken  at.  I  hadfooa 
M>  Car,  that  we  had  begun  to  consider  wheie  w« 
should  live,  and  in  what  figure,  what  equififih 
what  house,  and  the  like. 

I  had  made  some  haran^ntes  opon  the  ddigh^ 
ful  retirement  of  a  country  life,  and  bow  «« 
might  enjoy  ourselves  cffcctaolly  witboul  tha 
incumbrances  of  butiness  and  the  world  ;  bat  all 
this  wai  grimace,  and  purely  becauao  i  waaainli 
to  make  any  public  appearance  in  the  world,  fcr 
fear  some  impertinent  penon  of  quality  liioaU 
chop  upon  roe  again,  and  cry  out.  "  Roum. 
Roxana,  by  ■.—,"  with  an  oath,  as  bad  been  doar 
before. 

IMy  nercbant,  bred  to  bnswess,  nd  nad  t«  j 
converse  among  men  of  bmloeea.  ooold 
tell  how  to  live  without  it :  at  least  it 
he  would  be  like  a  flsh  out  of  water,  ni 
dying;  but  however  he  joined    with  ma, 
argued  that  we  might  live  as  near  London 
could,  that  he  m%ht  sometimes  come  to  '  ~  ~ 
and  hear  how  the  world   should  gc 
how  it  fared  with  hU  friends  and  his  chndrcn. 

I  answered,  that  if  he  chose  ttUl  to  ombamM 
himself  with  business,  I  suppose  it  woukl  bt 
more  to  his  satisfaction  to  be  in  his  own  eounti;, 
where  his  family  was  so  well  known,  and  whan 
his  children  also  were. 

lie  smilixl  at  the  thoughts  of  that,  aad  let  w» 
know,  that  he  should  b^-  very  willing  tA  tafane* 
such  au  offer,  but  that  he  could  uut  «apert  It  of 
me,  to  whom  England  was,  to  be  sur«,  so  oit; 
ralizcd  now,  as  that  it  would  be  carryiug  urn  cmi 
of  my  native  country,  which  be  would  eat  4c. 
sire  by  any  meaas,  however  af^recablc  it  au|bl 
be  to  him. 

I  told  him  he  was  mistaken  in  me ;  that  as  I 
hod  told  him  so  much  of  a  married  state  beii^  • 
captivity,  and  the  iamily  being  a  bouse  of  bor-a. 
age,  that  when  I  married  I  exported  to  hr  t>iit 
an  uppcr.scrvant ;  so  if  1  did.  r.  n; 

subrait  to  it,  I  hoped  he  should  n 

to  act  the  servant's  port,  and  «lo  rvi-,-,     .-  : 
oblige  my  master;  that  if  1  did  not  rr^.  iw  :•,  ^ 
with  him  wherever  he  desired  to  go.  i-    i  ■    ■ 
depend  I  would  never  leave  him ;  " 
not,"  said  I,    "offer  myself  to  go  wi  . 
the  East  Indies?" 

All  thiii  while  this  was  indeed  bat  a.  copy  oC  ^ 
countenance ;  for  as  my  circomstances  wouk 
admit  my  stay  at  London,  at  leiut  not  so  u 
appear  publicly,  I  resolved.  If  I  took  him.  to  . 
remote  in  the  countr}',  or  go  out  of  England  aila  i 
him.  ■ 

But  in  an  ev3  hour,  jn  r 
letter,  in  the  verj-  middle  or' 
and  the  Gne  things  she  had  miu  m 
began  to  make  strange  work  with 
of  being  a  princess,  and  going  o\  i  :  ' 
all  that  happened  here  would  have  bwa 
sunk  out  of  knowledge  as  well  as  ont  of 
(i-onsciencc  excepted)  was  mi);b 
thoughts  of  being  surrounded 
honoured  with  titles,  l>e  called  hft  iii^Hi 
live  in  all  the  splendour  of  a  oourt,  and  wlial 
still  more,  in  tne  arms  of  a  man  of  sneh  nut 
and  who  I  knew  k>ved  and  valued  me ;  sU  (kk 
in  a  word,  dasxlcd  mv  eyes,  turaod  my  brad,  tai 
I  was  as  truly  crai cd  and  distracted  for  :Jtxni  t- 
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fortnight  OS  moBf  of  the  people  in  Bedlmn,  though 
perhaps  not  quite  «o  far  gone. 

When  my  gentleman  o^inie  to  me  the  next 
time.  I  bad  no  notion  of  him,  I  wiithed  I  had 
never  recrivod  him  at  all ;  in  short,  I  rciolved  to 
have  no  more  to  say  to  him,  so  I  feigned  myself 
indi«poied  -,  and  though  I  did  come  down  to  him, 
■nd  *peak  to  him  a  little,  yet  I  let  him  sei!  that  1 
wnj  10  fll  that  I  was  (as  we  say)  no  company, 
md  thiit  it  would  be  kind  in  bim  to  give  me  leave 
to  quit  him  for  that  time. 

The  next  morning  he  sent  a  footmnn  to  inquire 
bow  I  did ;  and  I  let  him  know  I  had  a  violent 
Qold.  and  was  very  ill  with  it;  two  days  after  he 
CMme  again,  and  I  let  him  see  me  again,  but 
feigned  myself  so  hoarse  that  1  could  not  speak 
to  b«  beard,  and  that  it  was  painful  to  me  but  to 
whisper ;  and,  in  a  word,  I  held  him  in  this  sus- 
pense near  three  weeks. 

During  this  time  I  bad  a  strange  elevation  upon 
my  mind ;  and  the  prince,  or  the  spirit  of  him, 
li^  such  B  pojises^ion  of  me,  that  1  spent  most  of 
this  time  in  the  realizing  all  the  great  things  of  a 
Hfe  with  the  prince  to  my  mind,  pleasing  mv 
fancy  with  the  grandeur  I  was  supposing  myself 
to  enjoy,  and  wilhoU,  wickedly  studying  in  whot 
manner  to  put  off  this  gcntlemun,  and  be  rid  of 
him  for  ever. 

I  cannot  but  say  that  sometimes  the  oasencss 
of  the  action  slnick  hard  with  me  ;  the  honour 
and  sincerity  with  whirh  he  had  always  treated 
roe,  and,  above  all,  lite  fidelily  he  had  shewed  mc 
at  Fans,  and  that  I  owed  my  life  to  him  ;  I  say, 
iill  these  stared  in  my  face,  and  I  frequently 
argued  with  myself  upon  the  obligation  1  was 
under  to  him,  and  how  base  would  it  be,  now  too, 
after  many  obligatiooi.  and  engagements,  to  cut 
bim  off. 

But  the  title  of  highness,  and  of  a  princess, 
and  all  those  tine  things,  as  they  came  in,  weighed 
down  all  this ;  and  the  sense  of  gratitude  vanished 
as  if  it  had  been  a  shadow. 

At  other  times  I  considered  the  wealth  I  was 
mistress  of;  that  I  was  able  to  live  like  a  princess, 
though  not  a  princess;  and  that  my  merchant 
(for  he  bud  told  me  all  the  affnir  of  his  misfor- 
(ones)  wa«  far  from  being  poor,  or  even  mean  ; 
that  together,  wc  were  able  to  make  up  an  estate 
of  between  three  and  four  thousand  pounds  a 
jear,  wliich  was  in  itself  equal  to  some  princes 
abroad.  But  though  this  was  true,  yet  the  name 
of  princess,  and  the  (lutler  of  it,  in  n  word,  the 
pride  weighed  them  down ;  and  all  these  arguinga 
generally  ended  to  the  disadvantage  of  my  mer- 
chant ;  so  that,  in  short,  1  resolved  to  drop  him, 
and  give  him  final  answer  at  his  next  coming ; 
niuncly,  that  something  had  happened  in  my 
afToIrs,  which  had  caused  nic  to  alter  my  meo- 
•nres  unexpected  ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  desire  him 
to  trouble  himself  no  further. 

I  think  verily  this  rude  treatment  of  him,  waa 
for  some  time  the  effect  of  a  violent  fcrmentotion 
in  my  blood ;  for  the  very  motion  which  the 
steady  contemplation  of  ray  fancied  greatness  had 
put  my  spirits  mto,  had  thrown  me  mto  a  kind  of 
fever,  and  I  scarce  knew  whul  I  did. 

I  have  wondered  since  that  it  did  not  make 
mc  mad ;  nor  do  I  now  think  it  strange  to  he^ 
of  thosMpho  have  been  quite  lunatic  with  thcfl 


pride,  that  fancied  themselves  queens  and  em- 
presses, and  have  made  their  attendants  serve 
Lhcm  upon  the  knee,  given  visitors  their  hand  to 
kiiW.  and  the  like  ;  for  certainly  if  pride  will  not 
turn  the  brain  nothing  can. 

However,  the  next  time  my  gentleman  came  I 
had  not  courage  enough,  or  not  ill-nature  enough, 
to  treat  him  in  the  rude  manner  1  had  resolvod 
to  do,  and  it  was  very  well  1  did  not ;  for  soon 
after  I  had  another  letter  from  Amy,  in  which 
was  the  mortifying  news,  and  indeed  surprising 
to  mc,  that  my  prince  (as  I  with  a  secret  plea- 
sure  had  calkd  hiui>  was  very  much  hurt  by  a 
bruise  he  had  received  in  hunting  and  engaging 
with  a  wild  boar ;  a  cruel  and  desperate  sport, 
which  the  noblemen  in  Gennany,  it  seems,  much 
delight  in. 

This  alarmed  me  indeed,  and  the  more,  because  ' 
Amy  wrote  mc  word  that  bis  gentleman  was 
gone  away  express  to  him.  not  without  appre- 
hensions that  he  should  find  his  master  was  dead 
before  his  coming  home  ;  but  that  he  (the  gen- 
tleman) had  promised  her  tluit  so  soon  as  he 
arrived  he  would  send  back  the  sume  courier  to 
her  with  an  account  of  his  muster's  health,  and 
of  the  midn  nlTair ;  and  that  he  hud  obliged  Amy 
(0  stay  at  Paris  fourteen  days  for  his  return  ;  she 
having  proiiiiscd  him  before  to  make  it  her  busi- 
ness to  go  to  England  and  to  find  me  out  for  his 
lord  if  ho  sent  her  such  orders ;  and  he  was  to 
send  her  a  bill  for  fifty  pistoles  for  her  journey. 
So  Amy  told  mc  she  waited  for  the  answer. 

This  was  a  blow  'o  me  scvcrul  ways  ;  for,  first, 
1  was  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  his  per^on, 
whether  he  wax  alive  or  dead ;  and  I  was  not 
unconcerned  in  that  part,  I  asaure  you ;  for  J 
hod  an  inexpressible  oifection  remaining  for  his 
person,  bcslacs  the  degree  to  which  it  was  re- 
vived by  the  view  of  a  firmer  interest  in  hitn ; 
but  this  was  not  all,  for  in  losing  him  1  for  ever 
lost  the  prospect  of  all  the  gaiety  and  glory  that 
had  made  such  an  impreisioQ  upon  my  imagi- 
nation. 

In  this  state  of  uncertainty,  I  say,  by  Amy's 
letter,  I  was  like  still  to  remain  another  fortnight ; 
and  had  I  now  continued  (he  resolution  of  using 
my  merchant  in  the  lude  manner  I  once  intended, 
I  had  mode  perhaps  a  sorry  piece  of  work  of  it 
indeed,  and  it  was  very  well  my  heart  failed  me, 
a»  it  did. 

However,  I  treated  him  with  a  great  many 
shuffles,  and  feigned  stories  to  keep  him  ofT  from 
any  closer  conferences  than  we  hod  already  had. 
that  I  might  act  afterwards  as  occasion  might 
ofler,  one  woy  or  other;  but  that  which  morti- 
fied me  most  wa%  that  Amy  did  not  write,  though 
the  fourteen  days  were  expired  .At  last,  to  my 
great  surprise,  when  I  was  with  the  utmotit  im- 
patience looking  out  iit  the  window,  expecting 
the  postman  that  usually  brought  the  foreign 
letters,  I  say,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  tee  a 
coach  come  to  the  yard-gute  where  wc  hvcd,  and 
my  woman.  Amy,  alight  out  of  it  and  come  to- 
wards the  door,  having  the  coachman  bringing 
several  bundles  nftcr  her. 

I  flew  like  lightning  down  stairs  to  speak  to 
her,  but  was  soon  dumped  with  her  news.  "  Is 
the  prince  alive  or  dead.  Amy?"  says  t.  She 
spoke  coldly  and  slightly :  "  He  is  alive,  .Madam," 
I  said  she,  but  it  is  not  much  matter ;  1  had  as  lieu 
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be  had  bflwi  daad  "  So  we  went  up  stairs  again 
to  my  obamber,  and  there  we  be|;ao  &  tenous 
discourse  of  the  wbol«  matter. 

Pint,  ihe  lold  me  a  long  story  of  his  being  hurt 
by  a  wild  boar,  and  of  the  condition  bo  was  re- 
ducod  to,  so  that  every  one  expected  he  should 
die,  the  anguish  of  the  wound  having  thrown  him 
into  a  fever,  with  abundance  of  circumstances  too 
long  to  relate  here ;  how   he  recovered  of  thut 
extreme  dan^pr,  but  continued  very  weak  ;   how 
the  t;t-nilenian  iuid  been  homme  de  paroU,  and  had 
Sent  back  the  courier  as  punctually  as  if  it  had 
been  to  the  king;  that  he  had  given  a  loni;  account 
of  his  lord,  and  of  his  illness  and  recovery;   bnt ' 
the  sum  of  the  matter,  as  to  me,  was,  that  as  to  I 
the  lady,  his  lord  was  turned  peniteDt,  was  under  ' 
fome  vows  for  his  recovery,  and  could  not  think  i 
any  more  on  that  afTair ;  and  especially,  the  lady  j 
beiuK  gone,  and  that  it  bad  not  been  oScred  to  | 
ht-r,  so  there  was  no  breach  of  honour,  but  that 
bis  lord  was  sensible  of  the  good  offices  of  Mrs 
Amy,  and  had  sent  her  the  fifty  pistoles  for  her 
trouble,  as  if  she  bad  really  gone  the  journey.       j 

I  was,  I'eonfess,  hardly  able  to  bear  the  first 
surprise  of  this  disappointment.  Amy  saw  it,  and 
gapes  out  (as  was  her  way),  "  Law,  madam  I 
never  Im*  concerned  at  it ;  you  see  be  is  gotten 
among  the  priest^  and  I  suppose  they  have 
saucily  imposed  noine  penance  upon  him,  and  it 
may  be,  sent  him  of  an  errand  barefoot  to  some 
Miidonna  or  Not  redame,  or  other ;  and  be  is  ofl* 
of  his  amours  for  the  present.  Ill  warrant  you 
he'll  be  as  wicked  again  as  ever  he  was  when  he 
is  g'ot  thorough  well,  and  gets  but  out  of  their 
hands  again.  I  hale  this  ont-o'-season  repent- 
ance; what  occasion  had  he,  in  his  repentance, 
to  be  off  of  taking  a  good  wife  7  I  should  hare 
been  glad  to  see  you  have  been  a  princess,  and 
all  that;  but  if  it  cant  be.  never  afuict  yourself; 
you  are  rich  enough  to  be  a  princess  to  yoorvelf ; 
you  dont  want  him,  that's  the  best  of  it." 

Wull,  I  cried  for  all  that,  and  was  heartQjr 
vexed,  and  that  a  great  while  ;  but  as  Amy  was 
always  at  my  elbow,  and  always  jogging  it  out  of 
my  head  with  (icr  mirth  and  her  wit,  it  wore  off 
iigoin. 

Then  I  lold  Amy  all  the  story  of  my  merchant, 
and  how  be  had  found  me  out  when  I  was  In 
5'ich  a  cnncern  to  find  him  ;  how  it  was  true  that 
he  lodged  in  St  Lawrence  Pountncy's  lane ;  and 
how  I  had  bad  all  the  story  of  his  niisfortanes, 
which  she  bod  heard  of,  in  which  be  hud  lost 
above  8,U(X)/.  sterling ;  and  that  he  bod  told  me 
frankly  of  it  before  she  had  sent  me  any  account 
of  it,  or  at  least  before  I  had^Jieu  any  notice 
that  1  had  heard  of  it 

Amy  was  very  jo)ful  at  that  part  "  Well, 
madam,  then,"  says  Amy,  "  what  need  yon  value 
the  story  of  the  prince ;  and  p>ing  1  know  not 
whither  into  Germany  to  lay  your  bonos  in  an- 
other world,  and  learn  the  devil's  language  called 
Hifih  Dutch  ?  You  are  better  here  by  half,"  says 
Amy.  "  Law,  madam,"  says  she,  "  why,  are  you 
not  as  rich  as  Crasaus?" 

Well,  it  was  a  great  while  still  before  I  could 
bring  myKlf  off  of  this  fancied  sovereignty ;  and 
1  that  was  so  willing  once  to  be  mistress  to  a 
king,  was  now  ten  thousand  times  more  food  of 
being  wife  to  a  pnnce. 


So  fost  ahold  has  pride  and  ambition  upon 00 
mhids  that  when  once  it  gets  admisaioit,  ootJiiiif 
is  so  chimerical,  but,  under  thia  povMaioB,  wecu 
form  ideas  io  our  fancy,  and  r<aWse  them  to  ««r 
imaginatioo.  Nothing  can  be  so  ridicoloaa  oath* 
simple  steps  we  take  in  such  oases ;  a  om  « • 
woman  becomes  a  mere  malodg  im»gi»aim,  aai  J 
believe  may  as  easily  die  with  gric^  or  rm  mi 
with  joy  (as  the  affair  in  his  tuoxy  appeasi  lUl 
or  wrong).  AS  if  all  was  raaJ,  aatf  actaally  wmt 
the  management  of  the  peraoik 

1  bad  indeed  two  assiitanta  to  daUvw  at  from 
this  snare,  and  these  were,  firat,  Aanr»  who  ka>« 
my  disease,  but  was  abl«  to  do  BotfaJiif  M  t»  tbs 
remedy;  the  secofld.  the  mercfaant,  who  trntf 
brought  the  remedy,  but  knosr  iwthhif  of  Iw 
distemper. 

1  remember  when  all  these  diaonbn  w«M  Wfm 
my  thoughts,  in  one  of  the  viaiu  mr  friend  tkt 
merchant  mode  mc,  he  took  notice  that  be  per- 
ceived 1  was  under  some  unosual  disorder ;  M 
believed,  he  said,  that  mr  distemper,  wtMtercc  k 
was,  lay  much  in  my  head,  and  It  bebf  tUBOcr 
weather,  and  very  hot,  proposed  to  as  to  fo  a 
little  way  into  the  air. 

I  started  at  his  expression:  '•  \Vliat,'  ten  t, 
"  do  you  think  then  that  I  fim  em/ed »  Yau 
should  then  propose  a  mi  1  ,  ,ire.* 

"  No,  no,"  says  he,  "  I  do  n  .•  Iik» 

that ;  I  hope  the  head  may   v^ 
not  the  brain."     'VN'ell,  I  was  too 
was  right,  for  I  knew  I  had  actc' 
kind  of  part  with  him;  but  he    1 
and  pressed  me  to  go  tnto  the  con  < 
short  again,  "  What  need  you,"  • 
out  of  your  way  ?     It  is  in  your  , 
troubled  with  me,  and  with  leas  iiii.vuicu<cui.T  w 
us  both." 

Me  took  that  ill,  and  told  me  t  need  to  hK>t  • 
better  opinion  of  his  sinceritv ;  and  desire ' 
know  what  he  had  done  to  forR«kt  my  chviii 
mention  this  only  to  let   you    see  how  br  i 
gone  in  my  measures  of  quitting  him,  that  - 
say,  how  near  I  was  of  showinir  him  hnn  !  > 
ungrateful,  and  how  \'ilply  I  could  airt ;  b"t  I  f 
I  had  carried  the  jest  far  enough,  and  thm  a  iiii>' 
matter  might  have  made  him  sick  of  mvapbiM 
he  was  before ;  so  I  began,  by  Uttle  and  mi^U 
change  my  way  of  talking  to  him,  and  to 
discourse  to  the  purpose  again,  as  sre  ~ 
before. 

A  while  after  this,  when  wo 
and  talking  familiarly  together,  be  oalM 
an  air  of  particular  satiafiKtioa,  his 
coloured  at  the  ward,  for  it  indeed  toi 
to  the  quick  ;  but  he  knew  oothintr  of  tiM 
of  my  being  touched  with  it :  **  What  d'ye  IMS 
by  that  ?"  said  I.  "  Nay,"  sayt  he,  "  I  OMSa  ■► 
thing  but  that  you  arc  a  princea  to  ■!* 
"  Well,'*  says  I, "  as  to  that  I  am  oonteot,  ai 
yet  I  could  tell  you  I  might  hare  beta  a  oriMMi 
if  I  would  have  quitted  yo«i,  and  tllBlITi  J  PH^ 
be  so  still.' — "  It  is  not  in  my  possor  t»  aita 
yon  a  princess,"  says  he,  •'  bot  I  can  ssMif  ••• 
you  a  lady  here  in  England,  and  a  oooatMi  !■ 
if  you  will  go  out  of  it" 

I  heard  both  with  a  great  d(nl  of  iiidtfrtltii 

for  oy  pride  remained  thoui;  u  bsM^r^ 

|nd   I  thought  with   vap.i  _^.  ymfo^ 


make  soae  ameoda  tor 
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that  had  JO  ticided  mj  mraginatba  Mtother  way, 
and  I  WM  inpatient  U»  uadentand  what  be 
■eant  j  but  I  would  not  uk  hira  by  aay  means ; 
as  it  paiacd  off  for  that  time.  ' 

When  he  wai  goae  1  told  Amy  what  he  had 
aid,  aod  Amy  waa  as  impatieot  to  know  t)io 
manoer  bow  it  could  be  a*  I  was  {  but  the  next 
time  (perfectly  nnexpected  by  i*e)  be  told  me 
tbat'he  had  aectdeotally  ranttiooad  a  thing  to 
aM  lart  time  he  was  with  me,  having  bot  thn 
kast  thoM^  of  the  thhig  ttsclf ;  bnt  not  know- 
lag  but  aueh  a  tfaiag  might  be  of  some  weight  to 
on,  and  that  it  mi^t  bring  ma  respect  among 
pcsple  where  I  might  appear,  he  had  thought 
riaoe  of  it,  aod  waa  resolved  to  wk  me  about  it. 

T  made  light  of  it,  aod  tdd  him  that  as  be 
kn<^w  I  had  chosen  a  retired  lif<>,  it  was  of  do 
value  to  me  to  be  called  a  lady  or  countess  either ; 
bat  that  if  he  intended  to  drag  me,  as  I  might 
eril  H.  itrto  the  world  again,  perhaps  it  might  be  { 
agreeable  to  hire  ;  but  beddes  that,  I  could  not 
faidft  of  the  thing,  becaese  I  dd  not  understand 
MNs  either  of  them  was  to  be  done. 

Be  told  me  that  money  purchased  titles  of 
henonr  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world ;  though 
nosey  coald  not  give  principles  of  honour,  they 
must  come  by  birth  and  blood  ;  that  however 
titles  sometimes  ajsiat  to  elevate  the  bouI,  and  to 
InAise  generous  prin<'ipU><i  into  the  mind,  and 
eepeeiany  where  there  was  a  good  foundation  laid 
In  the  persons ;  that  he  hoped  we  should  neither 
of  us  mitbehavc  if  we  came  to  it ;  and  that  as  we 
know  bow  to  wear  a  title  without  undue  eleva- 
tions, so  it  might  fit  as  well  upon  us  as  on  an. 
Other;  that  as  to  Englnnd,  ho  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  get  an  act  of  naturalization  in  hi.«  iavour. 
and  he  knew  where  to  purchase  a  patent  for 
baronet,  that  is  to  say,  to  have  the  honour  and 
title  transferred  to  him ;  but  if  I  intended  to  go 
iliroad  with  him,  he  had  a  nephew,  the  iob  of 
his  elder  brother,  who  had  the  title  of  count,  with 
the  estate  annexed,  which  was  but  stnall,  and 
that  he  had  frequently  offered  to  make  it  over 
to  him  for  a  thousand  pistoles,  which  was  not  a 
great  deal  of  money,  and  considering  it  waa  In 
the  family  already,  he  would,  upon  my  being  wfl. 
ling,  purchase  it  immediately. 

I  told  him  I  liked  the  last;  hot  then  1  would 
not  let  him  buv  it  unle&s  he  would  let  me  pay  the 
thousand  pi^t  ofe?.  "  No,  no>"  says  he,  "  I  reftised 
•  thousand  pistoles  that  1  bad  more  right  to  have 
anmted  than  that,  and  yoti  shall  not  be  at  so 
mien  expense  now." — "  Yes,"  says  I,  "you  did 
reAise  it,  and  perhaps  repented  it  afterwards." 
"  I  never  complained,"  says  he.  "  Bat  I  did," 
ttji  I.  "and  often  repented  It  for  you." — '•  I  do 
not  undentand  you,"  says  he,  "  Why,"  says  I, 
*•  I  repented  that  I  suffered  you  to  refuse  it. " 
«•  Welf  well,"  *ald  he,  "  we  may  talk  of  that  here- 
after  when  you  shall  resolve  which  part  of  the 
vmrld  you  will  make  your  settled  residence  in." 
Here  he  talked  very  handsomely  (o  me,  and  for 
a  good  while  together ;  how  it  had  been  his  lot 
to  live  all  his  days  out  of  his  native  eoontry,  and 
to  be  often  shifting  and  changing  the  sitdotion  of 
Ua  aOiiirs ;  and  that  1  m)  self  had  n<it  always  bad 
a  fixed  abode,  but  that  now,  om  neither  of  os  was 
vny  young,  be  fancied  I  would  be  for  taking  up 
our  abode  where,  if  possible,  we  might  remove  no  | 
more ;  that  as  to  his  part,  he  was  of  that  opinion  ! 


entirely,  ooly  with  this  eaceptioo,  that  the  choice 
of  the  place  should  be  mine,  for  that  all  places  in 
the  world  were  alike  to  him,  only  with  the  single 
addition,  namely,  that  I  was  with  him. 

I  heard  him  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  as 
well  fcr  his  beiog  willing  to  give  me  the  choice, 
as  for  that  I  resolved  to  live  abroad,  for  the  reason 
i  have  mentioned  already,  namely,  leot  I  ihould 
at  any  time  be  known  in  England,  and  all  that 
story  of  Roaana,  and  the  balls,  »hoQld  come  out ; 
I  as  also  I  was  not  a  little  tickled  with  the  satis, 
faction  of  being  still  a  ooooteH^  though  I  could 
I  not  be  a  prioeesa. 

I  I  told  Amy  all  this  story,  for  she  was  still  my 
pri\7-councillor  ;  but  when  I  asked  her  opinion, 
she  mode  me  laugh  heartily.  ••  Now,  wnich  of 
the  two  shall  I  take.  Amy?"  said  I ;  "shall  1  bo 
a  lady,  that  is,  a  baronet's  lady  in  England,  or  a 
eotintessin  Holland?"  The  ready-witted  jade, 
that  knew  the  pride  of  my  temper  too,  almost  as 
w^  as  I  did  rnjudt,  answered  (without  he&ita. 
tion).  "both,  madan:  which  of  them?"  says 
she  ( repeating  the  words),  "why  not  both  of 
them  ?  and  then  you  will  bo  really  a  princeiig ; 
for  sure,  to  be  a  lady  in  Eogiish,  and  a  countess 
in  Dutch,  may  make  princess  in  High  Dntch." 
Upon  the  whole,  though  Amy  was  in  jest,  she 
put  the  thought  into  my  head,  and  1  resolved, 
that,  in  short,  I  would  be  both  of  them,  which  I 
managed  as  you  shall  hear. 

First,  I  seemed  to  resolve  that  1  would  live  and 
settle  in  England,  only  with  this  couditioo, 
namely,  that  I  would  not  live  in  London.  I 
pretended  that  it  would  choke  me  up;  that  I 
wonted  breath  when  I  was  in  London,  but  any. 
where  else  I  would  be  satisBed ;  and  then  1  aiked 
him  whether  any  seaport  town  in  England  would 
not  suit  him  V  because  1  knew,  thoogh  he  seemed 
to  leave  off,  he  would  always  love  to  be  among 
busiBese,  and  oomrersing  with  men  of  buunesi ; 
and  I  naoMd  wvtnl  ^Mcet,  either  nearest  for 
business  with  Vnattt  or  with  Holland ;  as  Dovor. 
or  SontbanirtaB,  for  the  first ;  and  Jpswioh.  or 
Yarmouth,  or  Hull,  for  the  last ;  but  I  took  care 
that  we  would  resolve  upon  nothing ;  only  by 
this  it  seemed  to  be  certain  that  we  should  live 
in  England. 

It  was  time  now  to  bring  things  to  a  conclu- 
sion, and  to  in  about  sia  weeks'  time  mora  we 
settled  all  preliminaries ;  and,  among  the  rest, 
he  let  me  know  that  he  should  have  the  bUl  for 
hia  natoralizatioo  passed  time  enough,  »o  that  he 
would  be  (as  be  called  it)  an  Englishman  before 
we  married.  That  was  soon  perfected,  the  par* 
Kament  being  then  sitting,  and  several  other 
foreifners  joining  in  the  said  bill  to  save  the  cx- 
penae. 

I*  iras  not  above  three  orfourdays  after,  but  that, 
without  giving  me  the  least  notice  that  he  had  so 
much  as  been  about  the  patent  for  baronet,  he 
brought  it  to  me  in  a  One  embroidered  t>ag,  and 

saluting  by  the  name  of  my  Lady (joining  his 

ownsinumeto  it),  presented  it  to  me  with  hiiptc- 
taro  set  with  diamonds,  and  at  the  same  time  gave 
meabreast  jewel  worth  a  thousand  pistoles,  and  tlic 
next  momini  wc  were  married.  Thus  I  put  an 
end  to  all  the  intriguing  part  of  my  life— a  life 
full  frf  prosperous  wlckeonets;  the  reflections 
upon  which  were  so  much  the  more  afflicting,  as 
the  time  bad  been  spent  in  the  grossest  crbnes. 
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whicli,  tlie  more  I  looRrd  back  upon,  (h«  more 
biwk  ttiid  horrid  they  appearrd,  effectually  drink- 
ing up  all  the  cDinfort  and  satisfaction  whii-h  t 
might  otherwise  huvo  taken  iu  that  part  of  liTe 
whirh  was  still  before  tne. 

Th.v  first  »ati«faction,  however,  that  I  took  in 
ttw  new  condition  I  was  in,  was  in  reflecting 
that  at  length  the  life  of  critne  waa  over,  and 
that  I  wos  like  n  passenger  coming  back  from  the 
Indies,  who  having,  after  many  years'  fatigue  and 
hurry  in  biuiness,  gotten  a  good  estate,  with 
innumerable  difficulties  and  hazards,  is  arrived 
S4if«  at  London  with  uU  his  effects,  and  has  the 
pleasure  of  saj-ing  he  shall  never  venture  upon 
the  »^t  any  more. 

When  we  were  married,  we  came  back  imme- 
diately to  my  lodgings  (for  the  church  was  but 
just  by),  and  we  were  so  privately  married,  that 
none  but  Amy,  and  my  friend  the  Quaker,  was 
aequnintcd  with  it.  As  soon  as  we  came  into  the 
houKp,  he  took  me  in  his  arms,  and  kissing  nic, 
"  Now  you  are  my  own,"  saj-s  he,  "  O  !  that  you 
had  been  so  good  to  have  done  this  eleven  years 
ago." — ••  Then,"  said  I,  "  j-ou,  perhaps,  would 
have  been  tired  of  me  long  ago;  it  is  much  bel- 
ter now,  for  now  all  our  happy  days  arc  to  come ; 
besides,"  said  I,  "  I  should  not  have  been  half  so 
rich,"  but  that  I  siud  to  myself,  for  there  was  no 
letting  him  into  that  reason  of  it.  "Ol"  aays 
says  he  "  I  should  not  have  been  tired  of  you  ; 
but  ha%-ing  the  satisfiiction  of  your  company,  it 
hitd  saved  me  that  unlucky  blow  at  Paris,  which 
WHS  a  dead  loss  to  mc  of  above  eight  thousand 
pistoles,  and  all  the  fatigues  of  so  many  years' 
hurry  and  business;"  and  then  he  added,  "  but 
!'ll  make  ynu  pay  for  it  all  now  I  have  yon."  I 
sturttd  a  little  at  tlie  words.  "  Ay,"  said  I, 
"do  you  threaten  already?  Pray,  what  d'ye 
mean  by  that?"  and  began  to  look  a  little  grave. 

"  I'll  tell  vou,"  says  he,  "  very  plainly  what  I 
mean,;"  and  still  he  held  me  fast  in  his  arms. 
"  I  intend  from  this  time  never  to  trouble  myself 
with  any  more  business,  so  I  shall  never  get  one 
shilling  for  you  more  than  I  have  already,  all 
that  J  ou  will  lose  one  way  ;  next,  I  intend  not  to 
trouble  myself  with  any  of  the  care  or  trouble  of 
managing  what  either  you  have  for  me,  or  what 
I  have  Jo  add  to  it ;  but  you  shall  e'en  take  it  all 
upon  yourself,  as  the  wives  do  In  Holland,  so  you 
will  pay  for  it  that  woy  too,  for  all  the  drudgery 
shall  be  yours  ;  thirdly,  I  intend  to  condemn  you 
to  the  constant  bondage  of  my  impertinent  com- 
pany, for  I  shall  tie  you  like  a  pedlar's  pack  at 
my  back,  1  shall  scarce  eter  be  from  you  ;  for,  I 
am  sure  I  can  take  delight  in  nothing  else  in  this 
world." — "  Very  well,"  says  I,  "but  lam  pretty 
henvj',  I  hope  you'll  set  me  down  sometimes 
when  you  arc  a  weary."—"  Ai  for  that,"  »ay»  he, 
"Ure  me  if  you  can."  • 

This  was  all  jest  and  allegory ;  bnt  it  was  aJl 
true,  in  the  moral  of  the  fable,  as  you  shall  hear 
in  its  place,  Wc  were  vcrj-  merry  the  rest  of  the 
day,  but  without  any  noise  or  clutter ;  for  he 
brought  not  one  of  his  acquaintance  or  friends, 
either  Etiglish  or  foreigner.  The  honest  Quaker 
provided  us  a  very  noble  dinner  indeed,  consider- 
ing how  few  wc  were  to  cat  it ;  and  every  day 
that  week  S'he  did  the  like,  and  would,  at  last, 
have  it  be  all  afher  own  charge,  which  ]  was 
'iteriy  averse  to ;  first,  because  I  knew  her  cir- 


cumstances not  to  be  very  great,  though  not  > 
low  :  and  next,  beoauae  »^  bad  beaa  m>  true] 
friend,  and  so  cbewiiil  a  coialiarter  to  mt, 
and  couolenor  too  in  all  thia  affkir,  that  1 
resolved  to  make  her  a  preaeot  that  siHNdl  it  ] 
some  help  to  her  when  all  was  over. 

Put  to  return  to  the  circamstanre*  of 
wedding? ;  after  being  very  merry,  as  i  have  (4 
you,  Amy  and  the  Quaker  put  us  to  bed.  aitd  I 
honest  Quaker  little  thinking  we  had  btttk  a  M  ] 
together  eleven  years  before  ;  nay.  that  was  ac- 
cret  which,  as  it  hoppeucd,  Ani)  her»clf  did  Ml 
know.  Amy  grinned  and  mode  Cac«r»,  «» if  sbr  | 
hod  been  pleased ;  but  it  came  out  ia  so  min 
words  when  he  was  not  by ;  the  sum  of  her  miW' 
bling  and  muttering  was,  that  thia  thonld  hi«e  { 
been  done  ten  or  a  dozen  years  before :  Ibtt  V 
would  signify  little  now ;  that  was  to  ay,  li 
short,  that  her  mistress  was  pretty  near  t&y,  »ai 
too  old  to  have  any  chUdren.  I  chid  bar,  tte 
Quaker  laughed,  complimented  me  upon  my  at 
being  so  old  as  Amv  prctcndc-d.  that  I  ooaM  Ml 
be  above  forty,  and  might  have  a  houio  full  «f 
children  yet ;  but  Amy  and  I  too  knew  beltof 
than  she  hew  it  was,ibr  in  short,  1  was  <Udctt>a 
to  have  done  breeding,  however  I  looJled :  bat] 
made  her  hold  her  tongue. 

In  the  morning  my  Quaker  landlady  caiM  i 
visited  us  before  wo  were  up,  and  made  os  < 
cakes,  and  drink  chocolate  in  bed ;  and  then  I 
us  again  and  bid  us  take  a  nap  upon  it,  whiek  1 
believe  wc  did  ;  in  short,  she  treated  us  so  ha94- 
somely,  and  with  such  an  agreeaUe  cbevrfUacsk 
as  well  as  plenty,  as  made  it  appear  to  en*  ihu 
Quaker!  may.  and  that  this  Quaker  did  mia. 
stand  good  manners,  as  well  at.  any  othiT  propk. 

I  rented  her  offer,  however,  of  trtrat" 
the  whole. week ;  and  I  opposed  it  so  I 
saw  evidently  that  she  took  it  ill,  and  w»u 
thought  herself  slighted  if  we  had  not  $e 
it ;  so  1  said  no  more,  bnt  let  her  go  on,  oal;  UiU\ 
her  I  would  be  even  with  her,  and  so  I  «is  ' 
However,  for  thol  week  she  tr^itted  os  at  «lif| 
said  she  would,  and  did  it  so  >cri-  r>n.'.  i«n<l  <. 
such  a  profusion  of  all  sorts  of 
the  greatest  burden  to  her  wn- 
of  things  that  were  left :  for  tHui  ucvcr  j 
thing,  how  dainty,  or  however  larg«,  be  i 
as  seen  twice  among  us. 

1  had  some  servants  indeed  wltich  helped  brf] 
00*  a  little ;  that  is  to  say,  two  maid*. 
was  DOW  a  woman  of  business,  not  a  i 
eat  always  with  us  ;  I  had  also  a  emr 
a  boy;  toy  Quaker  had  a  moii 
had  but  one  maid  ;  but  she   be. 
of  some  of  her  friends  for  the  oti  jjiuh,  uwil 
man-cook  for  dressing  the  victuala 

She  was  only  at  a  loss  for  plate,  wli 
gave  roe  n  whisper  of ;  and  I  made  Amy  i 
targe  strong  box,  which  I   had  lod^n)  hi  i 
hand,  in  which  was  all  the  f.v.  ■ 
had  provided  on  a  worse  occ-aaii'i 
before,  and  I  put  it  into  the  Qu..>v>:i  >  .>a,^ 
liging  her  not  fo  use  it  as  mine  but  oj  her  < 
for  a  reason  I  shall  mc-ation  prosentlr. 

I  was  now  my  Lady ,  and  "F  miuti 

I  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  it ;  'Twa*  > 

and  so  great  to  near  ;; 

and  your  ladyhip,  pi 

the  Indian  king  at  \,.^....^  ...,^  ., 
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built  for  him  bv  the  En<rliBh.  and  a  lock  put  upon 
iho  door,  would  sit  whole  days  topethcr  ivith  the 
key  in  hi»  bond,  locking  and  unlockinjr.  nnd  (foublf 
locking  th«  door,  with  an  unitccountabin  pleasure 
tt  chc  novelty ;  so  I  could  have  sat  a  whol<>  day 
toother  to  hear  Amy  talk  to  mp,  and  call  me 
rour  ladyship  at  every  word;  but  after  awhile 
lb«  novelty  wore  off,  and  the  pride  of  il  abated, 
till  at  last  truly  I  wanted  the  other  litis  aa  much 
Ml  I  did  that  of  ladyship  before. 

fWe  lived  this  week  in  all  the  innocent  mirth 
Ivinable,  nnJ  our  good-humoured  Quaker  was 
pleasant  in  hor  way.  that  it  was  particularly 
tnlertaining  to  ni.  We  hml  no  muiiic  at  all,  or 
ianctng :  only  I  now  nnd  then  sunsr  a  French 
tong  to  divert  my  spouse,  who  detired  it,  and  the 
srivacy  of  our  mirth  ^catly  added  to  the  plea- 
lure  of  it.  I  did  not  make  many  clothes  for  my 
wedding,  having  always  a  great  many  rich  elothea 
>y  me,  which,  with  a  little  altering  for  the  fashion, 
*?re  perfectly  new.  The  next  day  he  pressed 
jjc  to  dress,  though  wo  had  no  company ;  at  last, 
estin^  with  him,  I  told  him  I  believed  I  was 
ible  to  dress  me  so,  in  one  kind  of  drcas  that  I 
ud  by  me,  that  he  would  not  know  his  wife 
when  he  saw  her,  especially  if  anybody  else  wa« 
>y.  "  No  !"  he  said.  "  that  was  impossible,  and 
le  longed  to  see  that  drcM."  I  told  him  I  would 
inss  OK  in  it,  if  he  would  promise  me  never  to 
ieaire  me  to  appear  in  it  before  company ;  he  | 
womised  he  would  not.  but  wanted  to  know  why 
too,  as  husbands,  you  know,  arc  inquisitive 
■reaturcs,  and  love  to  inquire  after  nrytliing 
ihcy  think  is  kept  from  them  ;  but  I  had  an  an- 
twer  ready  for  him  ;  '•  because,"  said  I,  "it  is  not 
I  decent  dress  in  this  country,  and  would  not 
mA  modest ;  neither,  indeed,  would  it,  for  it  was  '  [ 
int  on«  degree  oflf  from  appearing  in  one's  shift, 
>ul  was  the  usual  wear  in  the  countr)'  where 
hey  were  used."  He  was  satisfied  with  my  an- 
iH-er,  and  f^ave  me  his  promise  never  to  ask  me  ( 
4>  be  seen  in  it  before  company.  I  then  with- 
frew,  taking;  only  Amy  and  the  Quaker  with  me ;  | ' 
ind  Amy  dressed  me  in  my  old  Turkish  habit 
vhich  I  danced  in  formerly,  and  Ac.  as  before. 
The  Quaker  was  charmed  with  the  dress,  and 
nerrily  said,  "  That  if  such  a  dress  should  come 
:o  be  worn  here,  she  should  not  know  what  to  do, 
ihe  should  be  tempted  not  to  dress  in  the  Quaker's 
my  any  more." 

Vi'hen  all  the  dress  was  put  on  I  loaded  it  with 
itnirels,  and  ia  particular,  I  placed  the  large  i 
K-..»..<  .".vcl  which  he  had  (^'ivcn  me  of  a  thousand 
ipon  the  front  of  the  Tyhain,  or  head-  ' 
Mere  it  made  a  most  clorious  show  indeed,  I 
I  bad  my  own  diamond  necklace  on,  and  my  hair  i 
was  tout  brilliant,  ail  (flittering;  with  jewels.  | 

His  picture  set  with  diamonds  1  bad  placed  | 
itilched  to  my  vest,  just,  as  might  be  supposed^  i 
open  my  heart  (which  is  the  compliment  in  such  | 
cates  amongst  the  Eastern  people),  and  all  being  | 
open  at  the  breast,  there  was  no  room  for  any-  | 
tntngof  a  jewel  there.  In  this  figure^  Amy,  i 
holdm^  the  train  of  my  robe.,  1  came  down  to  j 
him.  lie  was  surprised,  and  perfectly  astonished-  ' 
He  knew  me,  to  be  sure,  beciiuse  I  had  prepared,  i 
ind  bceousc  I  told  him  of  it  before,  became  there  i 
irss  nobody  there  but  the  Quaker  and  .\my ;  but  j 
Itebj  no  means  knew  Amy,  for  she  had  dressed 
Met/  ia  (be  habit  of  a  Turkish  slave,  being  Ihe  ' 


garb  of  my  little  Turk,  which  1  had  at  Naples' 
as  I  have  said ;  she  had  h^r  neck  and  arms  bare' 
was  bareheaded,  and  her  hair  braided  in  a  long 
tassel  hanging  down  her  back  ;  but  the  jade  could 
neither  hold  her  countenance  or  her  chattering 
tongue,  so  as  to  be  concealed  long. 

Well,  ho  was  so  charmed  with  this  dress  that 
he  would  have  me  sit  and  dine  in  it ;  but  it  wa» 
so  thin,  and  so  open  before,  and  the  weather 
being  also  sharp,  that  I  was  afraid  of  taking  cold  ; 
however,  the  fire  being  enlarged,  and  the  doors 
kept  shut,  I  sat  to  oblige  him,  and  he  professed 
he  never  saw  so  fine  a  dress  in  his  life.  I  after- 
wards told  liini  th.it  my  husband  (so  he  called  Ihe 
jeweller  that  was  killed )  bought  it  for  me  at  Leg- 
horn, with  a  young  Turkish  slave  wliich  I  parted 
with  at  Paris ;  and  that  it  was  by  the  help  of 
that  slave  that  I  learned  how  to  dress  in  it.  and 
how  everything  was  to  be  worn,  and  many  of 
the  Turkish  customs  also,  with  some  of  their 
lanj^uage.  This  story  agreeing  with  tlw  f.u^f, 
only  changing  the  person,  was  very  natural,  and 
so  it  went  off  with  him ;  but  there  was  good 
rension  why  F  should  not  receive  any  company  in 
this  dress,  that  is  to  say,  not  in  England ;  t  need 
not  repeal  it,  you  will  hear  more  of  it. 

Rut  when  i  came  abroad  I  frequently  put  it 
on,  and  upon  two  or  three  occasions  danced  in  it, 
but  always  at  his  request. 

We  continued  at  the  Quaker's  lodgings  for 
above  a  year ;  for  now  making  as  though  it  was 
difficult  to  determine  where  lo  settle  in  England 
to  his  .satisfaction,  unless  in  London,  which  was 
not  to  mine,  I  pretended  to  make  him  an  offer, 
that  to  oblige  him,  1  began  to  incline  to  go  nnd 
live  abroad  with  him;  that  1  knew  nothin!? could 
be  more  agreeable  to  him,  and  that  us  to  me 
every  place  was  alike  ;  that  as  I  had  lived  abroad 
without  a  husband  so  many  years,  it  could  be  no 
burden  to  mc  to  live  abroad  again,  especially 
with  him.  Then  wc  fell  to  straining  our  courte- 
sies upon  one  another ;  he  told  me  he  was  per- 
fectly easy  at  living  in  England,  and  had  squared 
all  his  affairs  accordingly ;  for  that  aa  he  told  me 
he  intended  to  give  over  all  business  in  the  world, 
as  well  the  care  of  managing  it  as  the  concern 
hbont  it,  seeing  wc  were  both  in  condition  nei- 
ther to  want  it  or  to  have  it  be  worth  our  while ; 
so  I  might  see  it  was  his  intention,  by  his  getting 
himself  naturalized,  and  getting  Ihe  patent  of 
boronet,  Ac.  Well,  for  all  that,  I  told  him  I 
accepted  his  compliment,  but  I  could  not  but 
know  that  his  native  country,  where  his  children 
were  breeding  up,  must  be  most  agreeable  to 
him,  and  that  if  1  was  of  such  value  to  him.  J  ' 
would  be  there  then  to  enhance  Ihe  rate  of  his 
Mtisfaction ;  that  wherever  he  was  would  be  a 
home  to  me,  and  any  place  in  the  world  would 
be  England  to  me  if  he  was  with  me ;  and  thus, 
in  short,  I  brought  him  to  give  me  leave  to  oblige 
him  with  going  to  live  abroad,  when  in  truth  I 
could  not  have  been  perfectly  easy  at  lining  in 
England  unless  I  had  kept  constantly  within 
doors  ;  lest  sometime  or  other  the  dissolute  life 
I  had  lived  here  should  have  come  to  be  known, 
and  all  tliosto  wicked  things  have  been  known 
too,  which  I  now  began  to  be  very  much 
ashamed  of. 

When  wc  closed  up  our  wedding  week,  io 
trhich  our  Qui^ier  bad  been  so  ver}'  handsome  to 
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and  as  for  her,  we  were  not  a  going  to  tnm  her 
adrift,  but  whenever  anything  offered  for  her,  we 
would  do  as  we  saw  cause ;  that,  in  the  mean- 
time, Amy  was  not  poor,  that  she  had  saved  to- 
gether  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  pounds ; 
by  the  way,  I  did  not  tell  him  how,  and  by  what 
wlclied  ways  she  had  got  it,  but  that  she  had  it ; 
and  that  it  was  enough  to  let  him  know  she  would 
never  be  in  want  of  us. 

My  spouse  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  my 
discourse  about  the  Qnolier,  made  a  kind  of 
speech  to  me  upon  the  subject  of  gratitude,  told 
me  it  was  one  of  the  brightest  parrs  of  a  gentie- 
woman,  that  it  was  so  twisted  with  honesty,  nay, 
and  even  with  religion  too,  that  he  questioned 
whether  either  of  them  could  be  found  where 
gratitude  was  not  to  be  found ;  that  in  this  aet 
there  was  not  only  gratitude  but  charity;  and 
that  to  make  the  charity  still  more  Christian- 
like, the  object  too  had  real  merit  to  attract  it ; 
he  therefore  agreed  to  the  thing  with  all  his  heart, 
only  would  have  had  me  let  him  pay  it  out  of  his 
effects. 

I  told  him,  as  fbr  that,  I  did  not  design,  what- 
ever I  had  said  formerly,  that  we  should  have 
two  pockets :  and  that  though  I  had  talked  to 
him  of  being  a  free  woman,  and  nn  independent, 
and  the  like,  and  he  had  offered  and  promised 
that  I  should  keep  all  my  own  estate  in  my  own 
hands ;  yet,  that  rince  I  had  taken  him,  1  would 
even  do  as  other  honest  wives  did,  where  I  thought 
fit  to  give  myself,  I  should  give  what  I  had  too  ; 
that  if  I  reserved  anything  it  shouM  be  only  in 
case  of  mortality,  and  that  I  might  give  it  to  his 
children  afterwards,  as  my  own  gift ;  and  that, 
in  short,  if  he  thought  fit  to  join  stocks,  we 
should  see  to-morrow  morning  what  strength  we 
could  both  make  up  In  the  world,  and  bring- 
ing it  all  together,  consider  before  we  resolved 
upon  the  place  of  removing,  how  we  should  dis- 
pose of  wnat  we  had,  as  well  os  of  ourselves. 
This  discourse  was  too  obliging,  and  he  too  much 
a  man  of  Eenite  not  to  receive  it,  as  it  was  meant ; 
he  only  answered,  we  would  do  in  that  as  we 


desired  ahe  would  aooept  of  that, 
ledgmeot  In  part  onlv  (puttfaig  tl 
hand)  and  that  his  wift  wooM  tdl 
what  further  he  had  to  My  to  1 
that,  not  giving  her  UnM  hardly  I 
awav  he  went  up  atain  mte  m 
leaving  her  ooofiiicd  and  mat  ki 
say. 

When  he  was  gone,  aha  btga 
handsome  and  obUgiBir  wpwaaw 
good  will  to  oa  both,  bat  that  it* 
pectatlcm  of  reward;  that  I  had| 
ral  valuable  presents  baJbtCh  and  M 
for,  besides  the  jptoee  of  liaea  wU 
at  first,  I  had  given  her  a  aoit  af 
linen,  of  the  Imen  I  bongbt  fer  i 
three  table-ekMhs  and  three  dan 
and  at  another  timo  I  gava  her  a  I 
of  gold  beads,  and  the  i£a ;  hat  Wi 
but  she  mentloaed  than,  I  ajt  aai 
obliged  l^  ma  OB  otharoocarfana;  th 
in  eooditwn  to  show  her  gntkai 
way,  not  behig  aU«  to  nwu  a  ■■ 
and  that  now  we  took  from  haral( 
balance  my  formar  fHaadriii|>,aDd  1 
in  debt  than  aha  waa  beiira.  flht 
a  very  good  Und  of  nnnaar,  li  1 
but  which  was  vary  agraaaMa  Mm 
much  apparent  ainecrity,  nd  I  n 
real  as  was  poaaibto  to  ba  aipnM 
a  stop  to  H,  and  faU  her  aay  oa  ■■ 
of  what  my  apaam  had|ivai  h«|i 
in  part,  as  she  had  beard  hha  hj. 
up,"  si^  I,  "and  ooaaaandritds 
give  me  leave  to  say  something  ciM 
same  head,  which  my  spoase  and  I 
between  ourselves  in  yonr  bdnJC'-' 
thee  mean  7**  sns  she,  and  UnAa 
surprised,  bat  did  not  stb.  8ht 
speak  again,  but  I  faitarnipiad  htr. 
she  should  make  no  owra  apalsgk 
whatever,  for  I  had  better  tngld 
talk  to  her  of;  so  I  went  on,  uid  I 
as  she  had  been  so  friendly  aad  i 
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not  want  it  for  bread  or  other  De> 
should  not  moke  use  of  it,  but  lay 
}  of  it,  and  add  it  every  year  to  the 
to  increase  the  annual  payments, 
e,  and  perhaps  before  she  nii^ht 
it  might  double  itself ;  that  we  cvcre 
rhatever  she  should  so  lay  up  should 
and  whoever  she  thought  6t  aft«r 
I  the  401.  a-year  must  return  to  our 
sr  life,  which  we  both  wished  might 
appy. 

tder  wonder  at  my  extraordinary 
lia  poor  woman,  or  at  my  giving  my 
a  place  in  this  account.  It  is  not, 
to  Biake  a  pageantry  of  my  charity, 
rwlf  upon  the  greatness  of  my  soul, 
Ire  in  so  profuse  a  manner  as  this, 
jove  my  bpurc,  if  my  wealth  had 
I  much  as  it  was ;  but  ttiere  was 
{  iW>m  whence  all  flowed,  and  It  is 
Dl  I  speak  of  it.  Was  it  possible  I 
f  a  poor  desolate  woman  with  four 
her  husband  gone  from  her,  and 
for  little  if  be  had  stayed  ;  I  say, 
id  tasted  »n  deep  of  the  sorrows  of 
t  widowhood,  able  to  look  on  her, 
her  circumstances,  and  not  to  be 
t  uncommon  manner?  No,  no,  I 
an  her  and  her  family,  though  she 
so  heiplets  and  friendless  as  I  bad 
remembering  ray  condition,  when 
t  ont  t0  pawn  or  sell  my  pair  of 
I  breast  of  mutton,  and  a  bunch  of 
eould  I  look  on  her  poor  children, 
mr  and  perishing,  like  mine,  with- 
flwting  on  the  dreadful  condition 
Vredoeed  to,  when  poor  Amy  sent 
tbdr  fetint'B  in  SpitalHelds,  and  run 
m.  Those  were  tiM  original  apriiifa 
Nd,  from  whence  my  affeetionats 
I  moved  to  assist  this  poor  woman, 
or  debtor,  having  loin  long  in  the 
Ludgate,  or  the  King's  Bench,  for 
trwards  gets  out,  rlaea  agnin  in  the 
itws  rich,  such  an  one  b  a  certain 
tlie  pritoncrs  there,  and  perhaps  to 
la  pasaei  by  as  long  as  he  lives,  for 
I  tbe  dork  days  of  his  own  sorrow ; 
«  who  never  had  the  expfrience  of 
to  Mir  up  their  minds  to  acts  of 
d  ha?e  the  same  charitable  eood 
Id  tbey  as  sensibly  remember  what 
nguishcs  them  from  others  by  a  more 
d  merciful  providence. 
%  was  however  tlie  spring  of  my 
this  honest,  friendly,  and  gratefol 
as  J  had  so  plentiftil  a  fortune  in 
Molved  ahe  should  taste  of  the  fruit 
aaga  to  rae,  in  a  manner  that  she 
lect 

la  I  talked  to  her  I  nw  the  diaorder 
tba  sitddoa  joy  was  too  much  for 
Mlourad,  trembled,  chongpd.  and  at 
k^  nd  was  indeed  near  '    ->'- — 
tily  ruM  •  little  bcU  for 
B  uunmlatcly'.  she  beckot)' 
could  not,  to  fill  her  a  pl««*  of  winn, 
u>  breath  to  take  in,  and  wus  almost 

Elt  which  she  tool),  in  h«-r  mouth. 
m,  and  assisted  her  what  I  could 


and  with  spirits  and  things  to  smell  to,  j  a  it  kept 
her  from  fainting,  when  she  beckoned  to  her 
maid  to  withdraw,  ond  immediately  burst  out  in 
cr}'ing,  and  that  relieved  her.  When  she  reco- 
vered herself  a  little,  she  flew  to  me.  and  throw- 
ing her  arms  about  my  neck,  "  O  I"  says  she, 
"thoo  hast  almost  killed  me;"  and  there  she 
hang,  laying  her  bead  in  my  neck  for  half  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  not  able  to  speak,  but  sob- 
bing like  a  child  that  had  been  whipped, 

I  was  very  sorry  that  I  did  not  stop  a  little  in 
the  middle  of  my  discourse,  and  make  her  drink 
a  glass  of  wine,  before  it  hod  put  her  spirits  into 
such  a  violent  motion  ;  but  it  was  too  late,  and 
it  was  ten  to  one  odds  but  that  it  had  killed  her, 
But  she  came  to  herself  at  last,  and  began  to 
say  some  very  good  things  in  return  for  my  kind- 
ness ;  I  would  not  let  her  go  on,  but  told  her,  I 
had  more  to  aav  to  her  still  than  all  this,  but  that 
I  would  let  K  alone  till  another  time ;  my  mean- 
ing was  about  the  box  of  plate,  g(>od  part  of 
which  I  gave  her,  and  some  1  gave  to  Amy,  for 
1  had  so  much  plate,  and  some  so  large,  that  I 
thought  if  1  let  my  husband  see  it,  he  might  bo 
apt  to  wonder  what  occasion  I  could  ever  had 
for  so  much,  and  for  plate  of  such  a  kind  too ; 
as  particularly,  a  great  cistern  for  bottles,  which 
cost  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and  some 
large  candlesticks,  too  big  for  any  ordinary  use. 
Tbeoe  I  caused  Amy  to  seiU;  in  short.  Amy  sold 

I  above  three  hundred  pounds  worth  of  plate ; 
what  I  gave  the  Quaker  was  worth  abore  sixty 
pounds,    and    I   gave    Amy   above   thirty-three 

I  pounds  worth,  and  yet  I  bod  a  great  deal  left  for 

I  my  husband. 

I  Nor  did  our  kindness  to  the  Quaker  end  with 
the  forty  pounds  a-year.  for  we  were  always, 
while  we  stayed  with  her,  which  was  above  ten 
months,  giviog  her  one  good  thing  or  another ; 
and,  in  a  word,  instead  of  lodging  with  her,  she 
boarded  with  us,  for  1  kept  (he  house,  and  she 
and  all  her  fainDy  eat  and  drank  with  us,  aiu) 
yet  we  paid  her  the  rent  of  the  house  too :  in 
short,  I  remembered  my  widowhood,  and  I  mode 
this  widow's  heart  glad  many  a  day  the  more 
upon  that  acconnt. 

And  now  my  spouse  and  t  began  to  think  of 
going  over  to  Holland,  where  I  had  proposed  to 
him  to  live,  and  in  order  to  settle  all  the  preti- 
minaries  of  our  future  manner  of  living,  I  bwan 
to  draw  in  my  effects,  so  as  to  have  thum  all  at 
command,  ufKin  whatever  occasion  we  thought 
fit ;  after  which,  one  morning  I  called  my  spouse 
up  to  me,  "  Hark  ye.  sir,"  said  f  to  him,  "  I  have 
two  very  weighty  questions  to  ask  of  yon ;  1  do 
not  know  what  answer  you  will  gi^c  to  the  first, 
but  I  doubt  you  will  be  able  to  give  a  sorry  an* 
swer  to  the  other,  and  yet,  1  assure  you,  it  is  of 
the  last  importance  to  yourself,  and  towards  the 
futare  part  of  your  life,  wherever  it  is  to  be." 

He  did  not  seem  to  be  much  alarmed,  becauae 
he  could  see  I  was  speaking  in  ii  kind  of  merry 
way.  "  Let's  hear  your  iiuestions,  my  dear," 
says  he,  "  and  I'll  give  the  beit  an&wer  I  can  (o 
them." — "  Why  first,"  says  I, 

"  I.  You  have  marrli'd  a  wife  here,  made  her 
Q  lady,  and  put  her  in  expectation  of  being  somo- 
I thing  eittc  slill,  when  she  comes  abroad;  prny 
'  have  you  examined  whether  you  are  able  to  sup. 
'  ply  all  her  extravagant  demands  when  she  comes 
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abroad ;  and  maintwn  an  exp(.-n«ivc  Kngliah- 
ivntnan  in  nJl  her  pride  And  vnnity?  In  short, 
have  you  inquired  wiielher  you  art'  able  to  keep 
h«r  ? 

"  IT.  You  have  married  a  wife  horc,  and  given 
her  a  great  many  line  thinKs,  and  you  tndintAin 
h«r  like  a  princess,  and  somt'timoi  call  her  so ; 
pray  Mhat  portion  have  you  had  with  her  ?  Tf hat 
fortuni-  luis  she  bwn  to  you  ?  and  uliere  does  her 
eiitati-  lay,  tliat  you  keep  her  so  fint-  ?  I  am  afraid 
you  ki'ej)  tier  iti  a  figure  u  preat  deal  above  her 
estate,  at  Icatt  above  all  that  j'ou  Iiave  seen  of  it 
yet  ?  Are  you  sure  you  have  not  got  a  bite?  and 
that  you  have  not  made  a  beggar  a  lady  ?" 

"  Well,"  sap  ho,  "  have  you  any  more  qiies- 
lion*  to  ask  ?  let's  have  Ihcm  altogether,  perhaps 
(liey  may  be  all  answered  in  a  few  words,  as  well  as 
Ihe&e  two."-~"  No,"  aays  I.  "  these  arc  the  two 
(rrand  qurgtionji,  at  least  for  the  present." — "Why, 
then,"  say!!  he,  "  I  answer  you  in  a  few  words ; 
(hut  I  am  fully  masfter  of  my  own  circumstoncci, 
and  without  farther  inquiry,  can  let  my  wife  you 
«ponk  of  know,  that  n»  I  have  made  her  a  lady 
1  can  maintain  her  iv$  a  lady,  wherever  she  goes 
with  me  ;  and  this,  whether  I  have  one  pistole  of 
her  portion,  or  whether  she  has  any  portion  or 
no :  nnd  ai  I  have  not  inquired  whether  she  has 
auy  portion  or  not,  po  she  shall  not  have  the  less 
respect  showed  her  from  me,  or  bo  obli|;ed  to  live 
meatier,  or  be  anyways  strained  on  that  account; 
on  tlic  contrary,  if  she  goes  abroad  to  live  with 
mo  In  ray  own  country,  1  will  make  her  more 
■  hjin  a  lady,  and  support  the  expense  of  it  too, 
without  meddling  with  anythinf^  she  has;  and 
this,  I  suppose,"  says  he,  "  contains  an  answer  to 
both  your  questions  together. ' 

He  spoke  this  with  a  great  deal  more  earnest- 
ness in  his  countenance,  than  I  had  when  I  pro- 
IHiiied  my  queslionf ;  and  said  a  great  many  kind 
things  upon  it.  a:*  the  conseqncncc  of  former  dis- 
courses, so  that  I  was  obliged  to  be  in  earnest 
too.  "  My  dear."  says  I,  "  I  was  but  in  jest  in 
my  quest  ions  ;  but  they  were  proposed  to  intro- 
ducc  whitt  I  am  jfoing  to  say  to  you  in  earnest ; 
namely,  that  if  1  am  to  go  abroad,  it  is  time  I 
should  let  you  know  how  things  stand,  and  what 
I  have  to  bring  you  with  your  wife ;  how  it  is  to 
be  di.<(p08ed  and  secured,  and  the  like ;  and  there- 
fore come,"  says  I,  "  sit  down  and  let  mo  show 
you  your  bargain  here  ;  I  hope  you  will  find  that 
you  have  not  got  a  wife  without  a  fortune." 

tie  told  mc  then,  that  since  he  found  I  wiu  in  i 
earncit,  he  desired  that  I  would  adjourn  till  to-i 
morrow,  nnd  then  we  would  do  as  the  poor  peo.  1 
pic  do  oiler  they  marry,  feel  li\  their  poikets,  and  | 
sec  how  much  money  they  can  bring  together  in  i 

the   world "  Well,"    says    I,    "  with   all    my' 

heart ;"  and  «o  we  ended  our  talk  for  that  time.    ' 

As  this  was  in  the  morning,  my  spouse  wcnti 
out  after  dinner  to  his  goldsmith's,  as  he  said,  and  i 
about  three  hours  after  returns  with  a  porter  and ' 
two  large  boxes  with  him ;  and  his  servant 
brought  tuiothcr .  box,  which  I  observed  was  al. 
most  as  heavy  OS  the  two  that  the  porter  brought,  { 
and  made  the  poor  fellow  sweat  heartily  ;  he  dis-  I 
mistt'd  the  porter,  and  in  a  little  while  after  went  | 
out  agiiin  with  his  man,  and  returning  at  night 
brought  another  porter  with  more  boxes  and  I 
bundles,  and  all  wa«  carried  up,  and  put  into  a  | 
chamber  next  to  otir  bedchamber ;    and  in  the  i 


morning  he  called  for  a  pretty  large  rouiid  taltW, 
and  began  to  unpack. 

When  the  boxes  were  opcoeii,  1  found  thty 
were  chiefly  full  of  books,  and  papers  and  pardw 
I  roents,  I,  mean  booka  of  accounts,  and  wRtintii. 
and  such  things,  as  were  in  themaalvas  d  as 
moment  to  mo,  because  1  understood  them  im  ; 
but  I  perceived  he  took  them  all  out,  and  sfnarf 
them  about  him  upon  the  table  and  diain,  u4 
began  to  he  very  busy  with  them  ;  so  1  witbdirv 
and  left  him ;  and  he  was  indee<i  »o  busy  ara«nf 
them  that  he  never  miased  me  till  I  had  bwa  jcoat 
a  good  while ;  but  when  he  had  f;tme  tbroo^iO 
his  papers,  and  come  to  open  a.  littli*  box,  U 
callMl  for  me  tigain,    "  Now,"  ^  ml  caM 

me  his  countess,  "  I  am  rea4.l 
lirst  question ;  if  you  will  ait 
opened  this  box,  we  will  sec  li' 

So  we  opened  the   box  ;    th-. 
what  I  did  not  expect,  for  1  tli' 
his  estate  rather  than  raised  it 
me  in  goldsmiths'  bills,  un  ' 
East   India  Company,   a  j- 

pounds  sterling -,  then  he    ;.;... 

nine   assignments   upon    the    bank    i>r    i..  .; 
France,  and  two  upon  the  ronts  of  tht! ;  ' 
in  Taris,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  fi. .    ::  >jm 
crowns  per  annum,  or  annual  rent,  a^  :  >   ^ 
there;  and,  lastly,   the  luni    <>""  "    '  .  j-' 

rixdollars  iu  the   bank    of  Au:  a  ' 

isome  jewels  and  gold  in   the  I  ..!.': 

about  tifteen  or  atxtoon  hundr 
which  was  a  very  good  necklat  <  ^  " 

two  hundred  pounds  value;  luid  th.,:  i>  ;:!' 
out  and  tied  about  my  neck,  telling  ni'"  >  It  n  -^  j 
not  be  reckoned  into  the  account. 

I  was  equally  pleased  and  surprucd.  and  i'  -  : 
with  an  inexpressible  joy  that  I  saw  l">n  ■ 
"  You  might  well  tell  me,"  said  1.  " 
able  to  make  me  a  countcaa,  and  m 
such."     In   short,   he  was   immcnt" 
besides  all  this,   he   »howe<l  roe,  «•>< 
reason  of  his  being  ao  busy  ^lypng  tne  tyjnt.'-  ■ 
say,  he  showed  me  aevcral  «dv«ol«rca  be  ha^ 
abroad  in  the  buaineas  of  his  nvf-n-lviniliir    v 
particularly  an  eighth  $h 
ship  then  abroad ;  an   u>. 
merchant  at  Cndiz  in    t^pain  ,  about  thrct  Ib?"-- 
sand  lent  upon  bottomry,    upon  shim  fBV  M 
the  Indies ;  and  a  large  cargo  of  gooos  ia 
chant's  hands  for  sole  at  Lisbon  in  Pi 
that  in  liis  books  there  wa^  ikbont   twelic 
sand  pounds  more  ;  all  w ! . 
about  twenty-seven  thous- . 
one  thotiaand  three  hundred  anU  incnl)  i^-^^ 
a  year. 

I  stood  amazed  at  this  aroouttt     -  ~  (i  i  '^■>^ 
and  said  nothing  to  hint  for  a  g<  - 
rather,  because  I  saw  him  still  I 
his  books.      After  a  while,  as  1  wm  gou^ 
press  my  wonder ;   "  hold,    uir  A^Kr. 
"  this  is  not  all  neither  ;"   i ' 
some  old  seals,  and  small  ; 
I  did  not  imderNtiinH  -   \., 
a  right  of  re>' 
estate  in  his  fiii\ 

Hand  four  hundreti  rixaoU.irs,  v 
it,  in  (he  hundu  of  the  present  j 
was  about  three  tlwusand  paima>:  inurr 

"  Dut  now  hold  again."  aays  hr.  "  fefl' 
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pay  my  debts  out  of  hII  this,  und  they  are  very 
great,  I  assure ;  and  llie  first,"  ho  said,  "  was 
a  black  article  of  eight  thousand  pistole*,  wltich 
he  had  a  Ian-  suit  about  at  Paris,  but  he  had  it 
awarded  a;;ain«t  him,  which  was  the  lou  he  had 
told  roe  of,  attd  which  mode  him  leave  Parif  in 
disgust ;  that  in  oth«'r  accounts  he  owed  about 
five  thousand  three  hundred  |>ounilii  Rterling ; 
but  after  all  this,  upon  the  wtiole,  he  had  atill 
one  thoasand  seven  hundred  pounds  clear  stock 
In  money,  and  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  a  year  in  rent. 

After  some  pause,  it  came  to  my  turn  to  speak. 
•'  WeH,"  says  I,  '•  it  is  very  hard  a  g^ntlemai] 
with  such  a  fortune  as  tiiis  should  come  over  to 
vn{<Iand,  and  marry  a  wife  witti  nothing ;  it 
'laJl  never."  says  I,  "  be  said  :  but  what  I  have 
H  bring  into  the  pablic  stock  ;"  so  I  began  to 
produce. 

First,  I  pnlied  out  the  mortgaf^e  which  pood 
Sir  Robert  had  prorurwl  for  nie,  the  annual  rent 
of  se\en  hundred  pounds  per  annum  ;  the  prin- 
cipal monny  one  thousand  four  hundred  pounds.  I 
Secondly.  1  pulled  out  another  mort^^agc  upon 
land,  procured  bv  tiie  s.nme  faithful  friend,  which  | 
at  three  times  had  advanced  twelve  thousand 
pounds. 

Thirdly,  I  pulled  htm  out  a  parcel  of  little  sc- 
enritie$,  procured  by  several  hand*,  by  fee-farm 
r*nt«,  and  such  petty  mortgages  as  those  limes 
afforded,  amounting  to  ten  thouund  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  principal  money,  and  paying  six 
hundred  and  thirty-six  pounds  a  year,  so  that  in 
the  whole  there  was  two  thousand  and  fifty-six 
pounds  a  year  ready  money  constantly  coming  in. 
\^'hen  I  had  shown  him  all  these,  I  laid  them 
upon  the  table,  and  bade  him  take  them,  that  he 
might  be  able  to  give  me  an  answer  to  the  second 
question,  vix.  What  fortune  he  had  with  hisidfe?  j 
and  laughed  a  little  at  It.  { 

He  looked  at  them  a  while,  and  then  handed 
them  all  back  again  to  me ;  "  I  will  not  touch  I 
them."  says  he,  "  nor  one  of  Ihera,  till  they  are  j 
all  settled  in  trustees'  hands  fur  your  own  use,  and  | 
the  manajfcmont  wholly  your  own."  | 

I  cannot  omit  what  happened  to  me  while  all 
this  was  acting,  tbniigh  it  was  cheerful  work  in  the 
main,  yet  I  trembled  every  joint  of  me,  worse  for 
aught  I  know  than  ever  Belshaizar  did  at  the 
hartdwriting  on  the  wall,  and  the  occasion  wa« 
every  v.oiy  ns  the  just.  *'  I'nhappy  wretch."  said 
I  to  myself,  "  shall  my  ill-got  wealth,  the  product 
of  prosperous  lust,  and  of  n  vile  and  vicious  life  ! 
of  whoredom  and  adultery,  be  inti»rmingled  with  t 
the  hone*t  well-gotten  estate  of  this  innocent 
gentleman,  to  be  a  moth  and  a  caterpill.ir  nmonir 
It,  and  bring  the  jndf^ent  of  Heaven  upon  him. 
and  upon  what  he  has,  for  my  sake'  Shall  my 
wiekedncM  blast  his  comforts?  Shall  I  l>e  lire  in 
his  flax?  and  be  a  means  to  provoke  Heaven  to 
ourte  his  blessings?  God  forbid  I  I'll  keep  tbctn 
aramler.  if  it  bo  posi-ible." 

This  ia  the  true  reason  why  I  have  bean  so 
particular  in  the  accoimt  of  my  vast  acquired 
(lock  ;  and  how  his  estate,  which  was  perhaps 
the  product  of  many  years'  fortunate  industry ; 
and  wiiich  was  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  mine,  at 
best  wua  at  my  request,  kept  apart  from  mine,  as 
is  mentioned  above. 

1  have  told  you   how  he  gave  back  all  my 


I  writings  into  my  own  hands  again.  "  Well," 
'  says  I,  "  seing  yo'j  will  have  it  be  kept  apart,  it 
I  shall  be  so,  upon  one  condition,  which  I  nave  to 
propose,  and  no  other." — "  And  what  is  the  con- 
[  dition?"  saya  he. — "  Why."  says  I,  "  all  the  prc- 
I  tenee  I  can  have  for  the  making  over  my  own 
,  estate  to  me  in,  that  in  cose  of  your  mortality,  I 
j  may  have  it  reserved  for  mo,  if  I  outlive  you." — 
I  "  Well,"  says  he,  "that  is  true."—"  But  then." 
said  I,  "  the  annual  income  is  always  received 
by  the  hushand,  during  bis  life,  as  'tis  supposed, 
for  the  mutual  subsistence  of  the  family  ;  notv," 
says  I,  '•  here  is  2,0CHJ/.  a  year,  which  I  believe 
is  as  much  as  we  shall  spend,  and  I  desire  none 
of  it  may  be  saved ;  and  all  the  income  of  your 
own  estate,  the  interest  of  the  17,000/.  and  the 
\,920l.  a  year  may  be  constantly  laid  by  for  the 
increase  of  your  estate  :  and  so,"  added  I,  "  by 
joining  the  interest  ever}-  year  to  the  capital, 
you  will  perhaps  grow  as  rich  as  you  would  do  if 
you  were  to  trade  with  it  all,  if  you  kctk  obliged 
to  keop  house  out  of  it  loo." 

He  liked  the  proposal  very  well,  and  said  it 
should  be  so  ;  and  this  way  1,  in  some  measure 
satisBed  mysetf  that  I  should  not  bring  my  bus. 
hand  under  the  blast  of  a  just  Providence,  for 
mingling  my  curse4  Ql-gotlen  wealth  with  his 
honest  estate.  This  was  occasioned  by  (he  re- 
flections which,  at  some  certain  intervals  of  lime, 
came  into  my  thoughts  of  the  justice  of  hoovon, 
which  1  bad  reason  to  expect  would  sometime 
or  other  still  fall  upon  mc  or  my  eH'ccts,  for  the 
dreadful  Ufc  f  had  lived. 

And   let    nobody  conclude   from  the  strange 

success  I  met  with  in  all  my  wicked  doing!),  and 

the  voit  estate  which   I  hud  raised  by  it,  that 

therefore  I  tither  was  happy  or  easy.     No,  no, 

there  was  a  dart  struck  into  the  liver  ;  there  was 

secret  hell  within,  even  ell  tlic  while,  when  our 

joy   was    at    the   highest  ;    but    more   especially 

now,  after  it  was  all  over,  and  when,  according 

to  all  appearance,    I   was  one  of  the    happiest 

women  upon  earth ;  all  tlii.s  while,  I  say,  I  had 

such  a  constant  terror  upon  my  mind,  as  gave 

me  every  now  and  then  very  terrible   shocks, 

and  which    made    me  expect    something    very 

frightful  upon  every  accident  of  life. 

I      In  a  word,  it  ouvcr  lightened  or  thundered, 

I  but  I  expected  the   next  fliuh  would  penetrate 

I  my  vitals,  and  melt  the  »word  [toul]  in  this  scab- 

I  bard  of  flesh  ;  it  never  blew  a  storm  of  wind,  but 

f  expected  the  fall  of  some  stack  of  chimney*,  or 

iiome  part  of  the  house  would  bury  mc  iu  its 

;  ruins  ;  and  so  of  other  things. 

Rut  I  shall  perhaps  hav<f  occasion  to  speak  of 
I  all  those  things  again  by  and  by  ;  the  case  before 
us  was  in  a  manner  settled  ;  we  hud  full  four 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  for  our  future  sub- 
iiistcnce,  besides  a  vast  sum  in  jewels  and  plate ; 
and  besides  this,  I  had  about  eight  thonsuid 
pouodi  reserved  iti  money,  which  t  kept  bacii 
from  him,  to  provide  for  my  two  daughters,  of 
whom  I  have  yet  much  to  sav. 

With  this  estate,  settled  as  you  have  heard, 
and  with  the  best  husband  in  the  world,  I  left 
England  a^oin  ;  I  hud  not  only  in  human  pru- 
dence, and  by  the  nature  of  the  Uting,  being  now 
married  and  settled  in  to  glorious  a  manner,  I 
say.  1  had  not  only  abandoned  all  the  gay  and 
1  wicked  course  which  I  gone  through  before,  but 
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I  began  to  look  bock  apoD  it  with  Ibtt  horror, 
■ml  with  that  deteitalion,  which  ii  the  certain 
companion,  i/not  the  forerunner  of  repentance. 

Sometime*  the  wonders  of  my  present  circum- 
Btmiccs  Would  ivork  upon  me,  and  I  should  have 
some  raptures  upon  my  soul,  upon  the  subject 
of  roy  coming;  so  smoothly  out  of  the  arnM  of 
hell,  that  I  was  not  ingulfed  in  ruin,  as  moot 
who  lead  such  lives  arc,  first  or  lost ;  but  this 
w»s  a  flight  too  high  for  roe ,-  I  was  not  come  to 
that  repentance  that  is  raised  from  a  sense  of 
heaven's  goodness ;  I  repented  of  the  crime,  but 
It  was  of  another  and  lower  kind  of  repentance, 
ami  rather  moved  by  my  fears  of  vengeance, 
than  from  a  sense  oi  being  spared  from  being 
punished  and  landed  safe  after  a  storm. 

The  first  thing  which  happened  after  our  com- 
ing to  the  Hague  (where  we  lodged  for  a  while) 
was,  that  my  spouse  saluted  me  one  morning 
with  the  title  of  countess,  iia  he  said  he  intended 
to  do,  by  having  the  inheritance  to  which  the 
honour  was  annexed,  made  over  to  him.  It  is 
true.  It  was  a  reversion,  but  it  soon  fell,  and  in 
the  mean  time,  as  all  the  brothers  of  a  count 
arc  called  counts,  so  I  had  the  title  by  courtesy, 
about  three  years  before  I  had  it  in  reality. 

I  was  agreeably  surprised  at  this  coining  so 
soon,  and  would  have  had  ray  spouse  have  token 
the  money  which  it  cost  him,  out  of  ray  stock, 
but  he  laughed  at  me,  and  went  on, 

I  was  now  in  the  height  of  my  glory  and  pros- 
perity, and  I  was  called  the  Countess  de ; 

for  I  had  obtained  that  unlocked  for,  which  I 
secretly  aimed  at,  and  was  really  the  main  rea- 
son of  my  coming  abroad.  I  took  now  more 
servants,  lived  in  a  kind  of  magnificence  that 
I  had  not  been  acquainted  with,  was  called  your 
honour  at  every  word,  and  had  a  coronet  behind 
my  coach;  though  at  the  same  time  1  knew 
tittle  or  nothing  of  my  pedigree. 

The  first  thing  that  my  spouse  took  upon  him 
(o  maooge,  was  to  declare  ourselves  married 
eleven  years  before  our  arriving  in  Holland  ;  and 
consequently  to  acknowledge  our  little  son,  who 
was  yet  in  England,  to  bo  legitimate  ;  order  him 
(0  be  brought  over,  and  added  to  his  family,  and 
acknowledge  him  to  be  our  own. 

This  was  done  by  giving  notice  to  his  people 
at  Nimeguen,  where  liis  children  (which  were 
two  sons  and  a  daughter)  were  brought  up ;  that 
he  was  come  over  fi-om  England,  aud  that  he  was  1 
arrived  at  the  Hague  with  bis  wife,  and  should 
reside  there  some  time ;  and  that  he  would  have 
his  two  sons  brought  down  to  see  him.  which  ac- 
cordingly was  done,  and  where  I  entertained 
them  with  .ill  the  kindness  and  tenderness  that 
they  could  expect  fi-om  their  mother-in  law  ;  and 
who  pretended  to  be  so  ever  gince  they  were  two 
or  three  years  old. 

This,  supposing  us  to  have  been  so  long  noar- 
ried,  was  not  difficult  at  all,  in  a  country  where 
we  had  been  seen  together  about  that  time,  viz., 
eleven  years  and  a  half  bi-fore ;  and  where  we 
bad  never  been  seen  afterwards  till  we  now  re- 
turned together;  this  being  seen  together  was 
also  openly  owned  and  a<'knowledged,  of  course, 
i)V  our  friend  the  merchant  nt  Rotterdam,  and 
also  by  the  people  In  the  house  where  we  both 
lod|:en  In  the  same  city,  and  where  our  first  inti- 
macies began,  and  who,  as  it  happened,  were  all 


oUvc  i  and  therefore,  to  make  it  the  nrare 
we  made  a  tour  to  Rotterdam  again,  li 
the  same  house,  and  were  visited  th«ie 
friend  the  merchant,  and  afterwanla  intil 
quently  to  his  bouse,  where  be  treoied  ua 
handsomely. 

This  cofi't'!-»  ^r  "'v  spouse,  and  whu^h  he  im>- 
naged  ve-  -  .ta  indeed  a  teatimeoy  of « 

wooderful  I  '  ''Onesty  and  alfectioa  to  «w 
little  son ;  fur  it  was  done  purely  for  the  aake  «( 
the  child. 

I  call  it  an  hoii>       ~     '>ii,  because  it  WMfiooi 
a  principle  of  hi  he  to  eamefUycM. 

himself  to  prevc;,,    ...c    scandal   which  wvM 
otherwise  have  (alien  opoa  the  child,  who  «• 
itself  innocent :  aod  as  it  waa  firom  rhi«  tiHndDlr 
of  justice  that  he  to  eanwatly  »< 
conjured  me  by  the  oatural  affe. 
thur,  to  marry  him  when  It  \<, 
me  aud  unborn,  that  the  < 
for  the  sin  of  its  father  "<'-> 
at  the  same  time  he  > 
yet  I  had  reason  to  b<  n 
principle  of  justice  to  Ihii  >  . 
England  again  to  seek  me  \^ 
me,  and,  as  he  called  it,  savt-  kk-  luno. .  iit  : 
from  an  infamy  worse  than  death. 

It  is  with  a  just  repr""'h  "^■■"•Kclf  itint  F  ii- 
repeat  it  again,  that  I  !  -.i -i.       n    - 

for  it,  though  it  wju  th  >.'.  rv<v,  '  .■.'■- 

uor  had  I  ever  the  heart     ,;!.  ,  ;i,,i,.',i.     .>,  ;    • 
child  that  he  had.     \Vli.:!  im   li.ir.n  mi   •:  ,;., 
cannot  tell ;  ond,   inili.l.    I  ii,,i,  -;i  ••.■.  :i    .  :,   ,,  r. 
neglect  of  the  chii.;  i  i    .jji-    ih  m  ■■   ,;•,  ,    ,• 
my  London  revfl.-.,  ixctj^ii  thai   1   mu:  Am/  U 
look  upon  it  now  and  then,  and  to  pay  kt  iU 
nursiug ;  as  for  me.  I  scarce  taw  it  toot  timt  ia 
the  first  four  years  of  its  life,  and  often  wished  it 
would  go  out  of  the  world ;  irbereas  a  son  wfakit 
I  hud  by  the  jeweller,  I  took  a  different  tan  oi 
and  showed  a  different  concern  for,  (bough  I  dU 
not  let  him  know  me ;  for  I    nr'^^>.<-'H  vMy  ml 
for  him,  had  him  put  out  ^  '  o  tdMol: 

and  when  he  came  to  years  i<  let  Ua  |p 

over  with  a  person  uf  honesty  and  ((uud  lwis*nwfc 
to  the  Indies ;  and  after  he  had  lived  thert  Air 
some  time,  and  began  to  act  lor  htmaelt  acBtfete 
over  the  vnluc  of  '2,0(XM.  at  several  Umei.  vMk 
which  he  traded,  and  grew  rich  ;  and,  at  It  b  to 
be  hoped,  may  at  lost  come  over  again  wtih  hrtj 
or  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  his  pockd,  as  ntm 
do  who  have  not  such  eBcoorageBWOl  at  ihcr 
beginning. 

I  also  sent  him  over  a  wife,  a  beMitIM  yC<Mf 
lady,   well    bred,   an   exceedingly    fliinil  llilin 
pleasant  creature  ;  but  the  nice  youaf  MMtiM 
not  like  her,  and  had  the  impudence  to  WTft*ie 
me,  that  is.  to  the  person  I  einplpyi^  tn  rrrrrt- 
spend  with  him,  to  send  hira  aiiM^      <- 
miscd  that  ha  would  marry  her  I  i 
a  friend  of  his,  who  liked  Iit  '    • 
bu(  I  took  it  !!n  iU  that  I  w< 
other,  and  withal,    stopped 
l,UtX)/.  which  I  had  appointed  to 
considered  of  it  afterwards.  fit-,i! 
her :  but  then  tndy  she  tf>ok 
he  put  upon   her  that  she  • 
and   I  sent  him  word   I   tl 
much  m  the  right.      Howim 
two  years,  aud  some  friend -> .... 
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I,  and  mado  him  an  excelknt  wife,  u  I  knew 
•he  would;  but  I  nev«;r  tent  liim  Um)  1,000/. 
cargo,  so  that  he  lost  that  money  for  mi^^t^ 
OM,  and  took  the  lady  at  last  without  It. 

My  new  gpouso  and  I  lived  a  very  regular  con. 
templative  lire,  and  in  itself  certainly  a  life  filled 
with  all  humnn  felicity.  But  if  I  looiiod  upon 
m|r  present  situation  with  &atisfiiction,  as  I  cer- 
iwnly  did,  so  in  proportion  I  on  all  occasions 
looked  back   on  former  things  with  detestation 

"  with  the  utmost  affliction  ;  and  now,  indeed, 

not  till  now,  those  reflections  began  to  prey 

MKMi  my  comforts,  and  lessen  the  rweeti  of  my 

""tr  enjoyments.  TTiey  might  be  sj^d  to  have 
wed  a  hole  in  my  heart  before,  but  now  they 
MMde  a  hole  quite  through  it ;  now  they  eat  into 
•U  Biy  pleai&nt  things,  made  bitter  every  sweet, 
Mid  mixed  my  sighs  with  every  smile. 

Not  a)i  the  afSuenceof  a  plentiful  fortune;  not 
•  hundred  thousand  pounds  estate  (for  between 
HI  we  had  little  less; ;  no  honour  and  title*,  at- 
tflodants  and  equipages ;  in  a  word,  not  all  the 
(hlngi  we  call  pleasure  could  give  me  any  relish, 
Of  sweeten  the  taste  of  things  to  me  ;  at  least, 
not  so  much  but  I  grow  sad,  heavy,  pensive,  and 
melancholy ;  slept  little,  and  eat  little ;  dreamed 
continually  of  the  most  frightfU  and  terrible 
things  imaginable.  Nothing  but  apparitions  of 
devils  and  monsters,  falling  into  gulfs  and  off 
ftrom  steep  and  high  precipices,  and  the  like ;  so 
that  in  the  morning  when  I  should  rise,  and  be 
refreihed  «ith  the  blessing  of  rest,  I  was  hag- 
ridden  with  frights  and  terrible  things  formed 
merely  in  the  imagination,  and  was  cither  tired 
and  wanted  sleep,  or  overrun  with  vapours,  and 
not  fit  for  conversing  with  my  family,  or  any  one 
els«. 

My  husband,  the  tenderest  creature  in  the 
world,  and  particularly  so  to  roe,  was  in  great 
concern  for  me,  and  did  everything  that  lay  in 
hli  power  to  comfort  and  restore  me  j  strove  to 
r«.i*on  me  out  of  it ;  then  tried  all  the  ways  pos- 
sible  to  divert  roe  ;  but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose, 
or  to  but  very  little. 

My  only  relief  was  sometimes  to  unbosom  my> 
•<1f  to  poor  Amy  when  she  and  I  were  alone ; 
and  she  did  all  t^he  could  to  comfort  me,  but  all 
was  to  little  effect  there,  for,  though  Amy  was 
Ute  better  penitent  before,  when  we  had  been  in 
the  storm.  Amy  was  just  what  she  used  to  be 
now, — a  wild,  gay,  loose  wretch,  and  not  much 
the  graver  for  her  age,  for  Amy  was  between 
fatty  and  Rdy  by  this  time  too. 

But  to  go  on  with  my  own  story.  As  1  had 
(Moon  I'  [  had  no  counsellor;  it  was  well, 

••  I  "  t,  that  I  was  not  a  Roman  Ca- 

IkaUc,  !.-.  T>.„i  rt  piece  of  work  should  I  have 
to  ttare  gone  to  a  priest  with  such  a  his- 
1  had  to  tell  him,  and  what   penance 
aoy  father  confessor  have  obliged  me  to 
I.  especially  if  he  had  been  honest  and 
his  office  r 
However,  as  I  had  none  of  the  recourse,  so  1 
"  none  of  the  absolution,  by  which  the  criminal 
fessing  goes  awny    comforted ;    but    I   went 
ut  with   a  heart  londed  with  crime,  and  alto- 
ther  in  the  dark  uj8  to  what  I  was  to  do  ;  and 
this  condition  I  languUhefl  near  two  jcars,    I 
y  well  call  «  languishing,  for  If  Providence  had 


not  relieved  me  I  should  have  died  in  little  time. 
But  of  that  hereafter. 

I  must  now  go  back  to  another  scene,  and  join 
it  to  this  end  of  my  story,  which  will  complete  all 
my  concern  with  England,  at  least,  all  that  I  shall 
bring  into  this  account.  I  have  liinted  at  large 
what  1  had  done  for  my  two  sons,  one  at  Messina 
end  the  other  in  the  Indies. 

But  I  ha%'c  not  gone  through  the  story  of  my 
two  daughters ;  1  was  so  in  danger  of  bcinp 
known  by  one  of  them,  that  I  durst  not  see  her, 
so  at  to  let  her  know  who  I  was :  and  for  the 
the  other,  I  could  not  well  know  how  to  see  her. 
and  own  her,  and  let  her  see  me,  betause  shr 
must  then  know  that  I  would  not  let  her  nlfier 
know  me,  which  would  look  strang«»j  so  th^il 
upon  the  whole,  I  resolved  to  see  neither  of  them 
at  all,  but  Amy  managed  all  that  for  me ;  and 
when  she  had  made  gentlewomen  of  them  both, 
by  giving  them  «i  good,  though  Inlc  education, 
she  had  like  to  have  blown  up  the  whole  case, 
and  herself  and  me  too,  by  on  unhappy  discovery 
of  herself  to  the  last  of  them,  that  is,  to  her  who 
was  our  cookmaid,  ond  who,  as  I  said  before. 
Amy  had  been  obliged  to  turn  away,  (or  fear  of 
the  very  discovery  which  now  happened.  I  have 
observed  already  in  what  manner  Amy  raonaffcd 
her  by  a  third  person ;  and  how  the  girl,  when 
she  was  set  up  for  a  lady,  as  above,  came  and 
visited  Amy  at  my  lodgings ;  after  which.  Amy 
going,  as  was  her  custom,  to  see  the  girl's  bro- 
ther (my  son)  at  the  honest  man's  house  In  Spi- 
tnlflelds;  both  the  girls  were  there  merely  by 
accident,  nt  the  same  time,  and  the  other  girl 
unawares  discovered  the  secret,  thai  this  was  the 
lady  that  had  done  all  this  for  them. 

Amy  was  greatly  surprised  at  it,  but  as  she 
saw  there  was  no  remedy,  she  made  a  jest  of  it ; 
and  so  after  that,  conversed  openly,  being  still 
satisfied  that  neither  of  them  could  make  much 
of  it,  as  long  as  they  knew  nothing  of  me.  So 
she  took  them  together  one  time,  and  told  them 
the  history,  as  she  called  it,  of  their  mother ;  be- 
ginning at  the  miserable  carrying  them  to  their 
aunt's ;  she  owned  she  was  not  their  mother 
herselC  but  described  her  to  them.  However, 
when  she  said  she  was  not  their  mother,  one  of 
I  hem  expressed  herself  very  much  surprised,  for 
iha  girl  had  taken  up  a  strong  fancy  that  Amy 
was  really  her  mother;  and  that  she  had  for 
some  particular  reasons,  concealed  it  from  her, 
(Hid  tluTL'forc  when  she  told  her  frankly  that  she 
was  not  her  mother,  the  girl  fill  a  crying,  and 
Amy  had  much  ado  to  keep  life  in  her.  This 
was  the  girl  who  was  at  first  my  cookmaid  in 
Pall  Mall.  N\'hen  Amy  had  brought  her  to  again 
a  little,  and  she  had  recovered  her  first  disorder. 
Amy  asked  what  ailed  her?  the  poor  girl  hung 
about  her,  and  kissed  her,  and  was  in  lucb  a  plo- 
sion st'dl,  though  she  was  a  great  wench  of  ninc> 
teen  or  twenty  veors  old,  that  she  could  not  be 
brought  to  speai  a  great  while  ;  ut  Uiit.  having 
recovered  her  speech,  she  said  still,  "  But  O  do 
not  say  you  a'n't  my  mother !  I'm  sure  you  ore 
my  mother  ;'  and  then  the  girl  cried  ai^ain  like 
to  kill  herself.  Amy  could  not  toll  what  to  do 
with  her  a  good  while  ;  she  was  loth  to  »ay  *g  lin 
she  was  not  her  mother,  because  she  would  nut 
throw  hor  into  a  fit  of  crying  again ;  but  she 
went  round  about  a  liltlo  with  her      "  Why. 
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child,"  says  she, '•  why  would  you  have  vae  be'j 
your  mother?     If  it  b<!  bccauie  1  am  so  kind  tO|i 
you,  b«  eaiy,  my  dear,"  cayi  Amy,  "  I'll  be  aj 
kind  to  you  still,  as  if  [  was  your  mother. " 

"  Ay  but,"  «ay»  the  (tirl,  "  I  am  »ure  vou  are|[ 
my  mother  too  ;  and  what  have  I  done  that  you  I 
won't  own  mc,  and  you  wiil  not  be  called  my 
mother?  though  1  atn  poor,  you  have  made  me 
a  gentlewoman,"  says  she,  "  and  I  won't  do  any- 
thing to  disgrace  you;  besides,"  adds  fthe,  "  1 
can  keep  a  secret  too,  especially  for  my  own  mo- 
ther, sure  ;"  then  she  call  Amy  her  dear  mother, 
and  hung-  about  her  neck  again,  crying  still  ve> 
hemcnlly. 

This   la^t  part   of  the   frirl's  words  alarmed 
Amy,  and,  as  she  told  me,  frighted  her  terribly  ; 
nay,  she  was  so  confounded  with  it,  that  she  was 
not  able  to  govern  herself,  or  conceal  her  disor-  j 
der  from  the  girl   herself,   as  you  shall  hear.  | 
Amy  wu  at  a  full  stop,  and  confused  to  the  lost  | 
degree ;  and  the  girl,  a  sharp  jade,  turned  it : 
upon  her.     "  My  dear  mother,"  says  she.  "do, 
not  be  uneasy  about  it;   I  know  it   all;  but  do 
not  be  uneasy,   I  won't  let  my  sister    know  a , 
word  of  it,  or  my  brother  elibcr,  without  you  \ 
give  me  leave,  but  don't  disown  me  now  you  have . 
found  me;    don't   hide   yourself  from  me    anvl 
longer ;    I  can  f  bear  thut,"  says  she,  "  it  will  i 
break  my  heart." 

"  I  think  the  girl's  mad,"  says  Amy ;  "  whv,  { 
child,  I  tell  thee,  if  I  was  thy  mother,  I  would  i 
not  disown  thee  ;  don't  you  see  I  am  as  kind  to 
you  as  if  I  was  your  mother?"  Amy  might  as 
well  have  sung  a  song  of  a  kettledrum,  as  talk 
to  ht-r.  "  Yes."  says  the  girl,  "you  ore  very 
good  to  me,  indeed;  and  that  was  enough  to 
moke  anybody  believe  she  was  her  mother  too  ; 
but,  however,  Iha*  was  not  the  ease,  she  had 
other  reasons  to  believe,  and  to  know  that  she 
was  her  mother,  and  it  was  a  sad  thing  she 
would  not  let  her  call  her  mother,  who  was  her 
own  child." 

Amy  was  so  heart-full  with  the  disturbance  of 
it,  that  she  did  not  cuter  further  with  her  into 
the  inquiry,  as  she  would  otherwise  have  done, 
I  meun,  as  to  what  made  the  girl  so  positive,  but 
comes  away,  and  tells  me  the  whole  story.  I 

I  was  thunderstruck  with  the  story  at  first, 
and  much  more  aflcrwards,  as  you  shall  he.Ar ; ' 
but,    1  say,    I  was  thunderstruck  at   first,  ond| 
amazed,  and  said  to  Amy.  "There  must  some- 1 
thing  or  other  in  it  more  than  we  know  of;  but, ' 
having  examined  further  into  it,  I  found  the  girl 
hud  no  notion  of  anybody  but  of  Amy,  and  glad 
I  was  that  I  wos  not  concerned  in  the  pretence, 
and  that  the  girl  had  no  notion  of  me  in  it.    But  i 
even  this  easiness  did  not  continue  long,  for  the 
next  time   Amy  went  to  see  her,  she  was  the  [ 
same  thing,  and  rather  more  violent  with  Amy 
than  sne  was  before.      Amy  endeavoured  to  pa- , 
cify  her  by  all  the  woys  imaginable  •  first,  she 
told  her,  she  took  it  UI  that  she  would  not  believe 
her;  and  told  her,  if  she  would  not  give  over, 
such  a  foolish  whimsy,  she  would  leave  her  to 
the  wide  world,  os  she  found  her. 

This  put  the  girl  into  fits,  and  she  cried  ready 
to  kill  her»clf,  andjhung  about  Amy  again,  like  a 
child.  "  VVhy,"  says  Amy,  "  why  can  you  not 
be  easy  with  me  then,  and  compose  yourself, 
and  let  me  go  on  to  do  you  good,  and  show  you  i 


kiudoess  as  I  would  do,  and  ts  |fSliM4K4>^ 
Can  you  think  that  if  I  waa  yHu  ImUmr,  \ 
would  not  tell  you  so  ?  What  whiowjr  b  this 
that  possesses  your  mind?"  sny*  Amy.  WtB, 
the  girl  told  her,  in  a  fi-w  »  -  tfaoM  frw 

such  as  frightened  Amy  out  .  and  im 

too,  that  she  knew  well  enou^.,  .,..■.  ■>  wot.     "I 

know,"  sa}s  she,  "  when  you  left ,  nuiim 

the  village,  where  I  livL'd  when  my  father  »«* 
away  from  us  all,  that  you  went  over  to  Frani-' 
1  know  that  too,  and  who  you  went  with."  Vil\. 
the  girl;  "  did  no  my  Lady  Ru\.i:  :.x 

again  with  you?     I  know  it    all  .ii 

though  I  was  but  a  child.  I  have  U — . 

And  thus  she  run  on  with  such  (li«i 

Amy  out  of  all  temper  again ;  and 

her  like  a  bedlam,  and  told  her,  shi*  » 

come  near  her  anymore;  she  miwh 

gtng  again  if  she  would;  she'd  h. 

do  with  her.     The  girl,  a  passion 

her,  she  knew  the  worst  of  it,  shi.    .. 

service  again,  and  if  she  would  not  ow; 

child,  she  must  do  as  she  pleased  ;   th<'> 

into  a  passion  of  crying  agnin,  as  U  she  huuU 

kill  herself. 

In  short,  this  girl's  conduct  terrified  .\roT  to 
the  last  degree,  and  me  too,  and  waa  it  not  thst 
wc  knew  the  girl  was  quite  wrong  in  inmr  thn'i 
she  was  yet  so  right  in  some  otii 
me  a  great  deal  of  perplexity  ; 
put  Amy  the  most  to  it,  was.  th 
daughter )  told  her,  that   she  (m 
ther)  had  pone  away  with  th  ■ 
I'Yoncetoo;  she  did  not  <■ 
but  with  the  landlord  of  thi 
her  mother  fell  into  distress,  and  that  Am?  lud 
taken  all  the  children  from  her,  made  much  </ 
her,  and  aftrrw,iri!s  m.irrii-^d  her. 

In  short,  it  was  plain  the  girl  had  but  a  bnkea 
account  of  things,  but  yet,  that  sh<'  hod  rewned 
some  accounts  that  hnd  a  renliiy  in  the  bottoai 
of  them;  so  that  it  8e««ms  out  first  measurrs 
ond  the  amour  wiih  the  jewolU-r.  were  not  m 
concealed  as  I  thought  they  had  been :  an<l  if  ' 
seems  came  in  a  broken  manner  to  mv 
law,  whom  Amy  carried  the  children  i 
made  some  bustle,  it  seems,  about  n  .  i"i.  »■ 
good  luck  was,  it  was  too  late,  and  I  wai  f»- 
moved,  and  gone,  none  knew  whither;  or  <•!» 
she  would  have  sent  all  the  children  home  W  art 
again,  to  be  sure. 

This  we  picked  out  of  the  girl's 
is  to  say.  Amy  did   at   M-vcral   1 , 
consisted  of  broken  fraginents  of 
the  girl  herself  had  heard  so  loi. 
herself  could  make  very  little  of 
the  main,  that  her  mothtfr  had  p! 
hud  gone  away  with  the  geni^ 
landlord  of  the  house ;    that   he   mnrnc)  li 
that  she  went  into    France.      And  as  the  kii 
learned  in  my  family,  whero  <i—  -  ~<  a  serraC 
that  Mrs  Amy  and  her  iL.i  had  ben 

in  France  together :  so  six  ncse 

together,  and  joining  them  wi:h  Hm»  great 
nesa  that  Amy  now  showed   her,  pdMCSM, 
creature  that  Amy  was  really  her  mother,..^ 
nas  it  possible  for  Amy  to  conquer  it  for  tktf 
time. 

But  this,  after  1  hod  searched  into  It.  as  iit  U 
by  Amy's  relation  1  could  gee  an  account  of  K.  j 
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did  not  duquift  me  half  so  much,  as  that  the 
jroong  sitit  had  pot  the  name  of  Rasana  by  the 
9od  ;  and  that  she  knew  »ho  the  Lady  Ronana 
WNS,  and  the  like ;  though  thi>,  neither,  did  not 
hmg  together,  for  then  she  would  not  have  fixed 
ttpon  Amy  for  her  mother.  But  aoroa  time  after, 
Uncn  Amy  had  almost  persuaded  her  out  of  it,  and 
that  the  girl  bejran  to  be  «o  confounded  in  her 
dlacoumes  of  it,  that  they  made  neither  head  nor 
toil  ;  nt  last  the  puKsionate  creature  flew  out  in 
a  kind  of  rage,  and  said  to  Amy,  That  if  she 
was  not  her  mother,  Mndam  Roxana  was  her 
mother  then,  for  one  of  them,  the  was  sure,  was 
htr  mother;  and  then  all  Ihif  that  Amy  had 
done  for  her,  was  by  Madam  Roxona's  order ; 
and  "  I  am  sure,"  says  ihe,  "  it  was  my  Lady 
Roxana's  coach  that  broug-ht  the  gentlpwomnn 
(whoever  it  wu)  to  my  uncle's  in  Spitalfields  ; 
for  the  cooohman  told  me  to."  Amy  fell  a 
Uuffhing  at  her  aloud,  as  was  her  usual  way,  but 
Rj  Amy  told  me,  it  was  but  on  one  side  of  her 
mouth :  for  she  was  lo  confounded  at  her  dia. 
I  (iourio,  that  »he  was  ready  to  sink  into  the 
I  ground  ;  and  K)  was  I  too,  when  i^hc  told  it  me. 

^ However,  Amy  brazened  her  out  of  it  all ;  told 
r.  *'  Well,  since  you  think  you  are  so  high- 
m  as  to  be  my  Lady  Roxana'i  daughter,  you 
ly  (fo  to  her  and  claim  your  kindred,  can't  you  ? 
I  suppoie,"  says  Amy,  "  you  know  where  to  find 
bcr  ?  '  She  said,  she  did  not  question  to  find 
Iscr.  for  she  knew  where  she  was  g'one  to  live 
privately ;  but  though  site  might  be  removed 
a^in,  "for  I  know  how  it  is,"  sayi  she,  with  a 
kind  of  a  imile  or  a  grin  ;  "  I  know  how  it  ail  is, 
treil  enough." 

Amy  was  to  provoked,  that  she  told  me,  in 

rt,  the  began  to  think,  it  would  be  abMilulely 

arj'  to  murder  her.     That  expression  filled 

with  horror,  oil  my  blood  ran   chill  in  my 

It,  and  a  fit  of  trembling  seized  me,  that  I 

lid  not  speak  a  good  while ;  at  last,  "  What,  it 

devil  in  you.  Amy?"*  said  I.     *'  Nay,  noy," 

a  she,  "let  it  be  the  devil  or  not  the  devil,  if 

ought  she  knew  one  tittle  of  your  history,  I 

uld  dispatch  her  if  she  were  my  own  daughter 

ousnnd  time«." — "  And  I,"  says  1  in  a  rnge, 

well  .IS  1  love  you,  would  be  the  first  that 

uld   put    the  halter  about   your  neck,    and 

you  hanged  with  more  sali&fiiction  than  ever 

w  you  in  my  life  ;   nay,"  says  I,  "  you  would 

live  to  be  hunted,  I  believe  I  (houldcut  your 

t  wi(h  my  oivn  h.nnd ;  I  am  re,idy  to  do  it," 

I,  •*  as  "tis.  for  your  but  naming  the  thing ;" 

)  with  that,  I  called  lier  cursed  devil,  and  bid  her 
^t  out  of  the  room. 

I  think  it  was  the  first  time  that  ever  I  was 
OMifty  Kith  Amy  in  ail  my  life;  and  when  all 
WW  done,  though  she  was  a  devilish  jndc 
In  hating  such  a  thought,  yet  it  was  all  of  it 
the  effect  of  her  excess  of  affection  ond  fidelity 
lo  toe. 

But  this  thing  gave  me  a  terrible  shock,  for  it 
happened  just  after  1  was  married,  and  ier\'cd 
lo  liaiten  my  going  o%-er  to  Holland  ;  for  I  would 
not  have  been  seen,  so  as  to  be  known  by  the 
name  of  Roxana,  no,  not  for  ten  thousand  pounds; 
It  wonld  have  been  enough  to  have  ruined  me  to 
iits  and  purposes  with  my  husband,  and 
•<ty  (rise  too :  I  might  os  well  have  been 
;...   I  .vrm*n  princets.  « 


Well,  I  set  Amy  to  work ;  and  give  Amy  her 
due,  she  set  alt  her  wits  to  work,  to  find  out  which 
way  this  girl  hud  her  knowledge,  but,  more  jiar- 
licularly,  how  much  knowledge  she  had,  tliat  is 
to  g*y,  what  she  really  knew,  and  what  iihe  did 
not  know,  for  this  was  the  main  thing  with  me ; 
bow  ibe  should  say  she  knew  who  Madam  Ro:i> 
ana,  was,  and  what  notions  she  hod  of  that  aflair 
was  very  mysterious  to  me,  for  it  was  certain  she 
could  not  have  a  right  notion  of  me,  because  she 
would  have  it  be  that  Amy  was  her  mother. 

I  tcoldcd  heartily  at  Amy  for  letting  the  girl 
ever  know  her,  that  is  to  say,  know  her  in  this 
affair;  for  that  the  knew  her  could  not  be  hid, 
because  she,  as  I  might  say,  served  Amy,  or 
rather  under  Amy,  tn  my  fiimily,  as  it  said  be- 
fore; but  she  (.^m)')  talked  with  her  at  first  by 
another  person,  and  not  by  herself;  and  that 
secret  came  out  by  an  accident,  as  1  have  -said 
above. 

Amy  was  concerned  ot  it  ax  well  as  I.  but 
could  not  help  it ;  ond  though  it  gave  us  great 
unea.«ine*s,  yet,  as  there  was  no  remedy,  we  were 
bound  to  make  as  little  noise  of  it  as  we  eould. 
that  it  might  go  no  further.  I  bid  Amy  punish 
the  girl  for  it,  and  she  did  to,  for  the  parted  with 
her  in  a  huff,  and  told  her  she  should  free  she  was 
not  her  mother,  for  that  ;he  could  leave  her  just 
where  she  found  her  ;  and  seeing  the  eoutd  not 
be  content  to  be  served  with  the  kindness  of  a 
friend,  but  that  she  would  needs  make  a  mother 
of  her,  the  would,  for  the  future,  b«  neither  mo- 
ther  nor  friend ;  and  so  bid  her  go  to  service 
again,  and  be  a  drudge,  as  she  was  before. 

The  poor  girl  cried  most  lamentably,  but  would 

not  be  benlcn  out  of  it  ^till ;  but  that  Hliich 

dumb-foundered  Amy  more  than  all  the  rest,  was, 

'  that  when  she  had  rattled  the   poor  girl  a   long 

time,  and  could  not  beat  her  out  of  it,  and  had, 

as  I  have  observed,  threatened  to  leave  her,  the 

girl  kept  to  what  the  hod  taid  before,  and  pat 

this  turn  to  it  o^-ain,  that  she  was  sure,  if  Amy 

wot  not,  my  Lndy  Koxann  was  her  mother,  and 

j  that  she  would  go  find  her  out ;  adding,  th  it  the 

I  made  no  doubt  hut  that  she  rould  do  H.  for  she 

'  knew  w  here  to  Inquire  the  name  of  her  mew  hos- 

I  band. 

]      Amy  came  home  with  this  piece  of  newt  in  her 
mouth  to  me.     I  could  easily  perceive  when  she 
came  in  that  she  was  mad  in  her  mind,  and  in  a 
rage  at  something  or  other,  and  wiit  in  great  pain 
to  get  it  out ;  for  when  she  cume  firvt  in  my  hut- 
band  was  in  the  room.     However,  Amy  going  up 
to  undresi  her,  1  soon  made  an  excuse  to  follow 
1  her.  and  coming  into  the  room,  "  What  the  d -I 
if  the  matter.  Amy  ?"  sayi  I ;  "  t  am  sure  you 
I  have   some  bad   news." — *•  News,"    snys    Amy, 
'  aloud,  "  ay,  »o  1  have  ;  I  think  the  d — I  is  in  Ihut 
young  wench,  the  will  ruin  us  all  and  hertelf  too, 
I  there  is  no  quieting  her."     So  the  went  on  ond 
told  me  all  the  particulars ;  but  sure  nothing  vna 
j  so  Bttonished  as  J  was  when  she  told  me  that  the 
'  girl  knew  I  was  married,  that  the  knew  my  ht»- 
1  bond't  name,  and  would  endeavour  to  find  me 
out.      I  thought  I  should  have  sunk  down  st  'be 
I  very  wordt.     In  the  middle  of  all  my  amatcment 
Amy  starts  up  and  runs  about  the  room  like  a 
I  ditlracled  body,  "  I'll  put  on  end  to  it,  that  I 
I  will,  1  cannot  bear  it.  1  must  murder  her,  I'll  kill 
Hui  b ,"  and  swears  by  her  Maker,  in  the 
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most  wriouf  tooe  in  th«  world,  and  then  repattcd 
it  over  lhre«  or  Tour  times,  wnliiiii!^  (o  and  B^riiin 
In  »|jc  room ;  •'  I  will,  in  short.  I  "rill  kill  her  if 
ihere  wm  not  another  wench  in  the  world." 

"  Prithee  hold  thy  tongue.  Amy,"  «ay«  1, 
"  why,  thou  nrt  niAri." — "  Ay,  lo  I  am,"  uyscbc, 
"  *tark  mad  :  but  I'll  be  the  death  of  her  for  all 
that,  and  then  I  shull  be  sober  a^ain." — "  But  you 
ihWt,"  nyi  1  i  "  you  shan't  hurt  a  hair  of  hrr 
hiad  j  why,  you  ou^l^t  In  b(>  hani^ed  for  what  you 
have  done  nirondy.  ibr  hovintt  resolved  on  it  ii 
doing  it :  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  fact,  you  are  a 
morderer  already,  as  much  as  if  you  ha^  done  it 
already." 

"  I  know  that,"  styi  Amy,  "  and  it  can  be  no 
wor«e  -,  I'll  put  you  out  of  yonr  pain,  and  her  too, 
the  shoU  never  challenge  you  for  her  motber  In 
this  world,  whatever  she  mny  in  the  next." 
"  Well,  welit**  says  I,  "  b«  quieC  and  do  not  talk 
thu».  I  cnn't  bear  it."  80  she  grew  a  little  »oberer 
ofter  a  while. 

I  must  ncknowlndge  the  notion  of  being  difco> 
vered  carried  with  it  so  many  friiKhtful  ideas,  and 
hurried  my  thou^ht«  so  much,  that  t  was  iicaice 
mysvlf  more  than  .\my,  so  dreadful  a  thing  is  a 
load  of  guilt  upon  the  mind. 

And  yut  when  Amy  be^ron  tlM  second  Uroe  to 
talk  thus  abominably  of  killing;  the  poor  child,  of 
murdering  her,  and  swore  by  hiT  Maker  that  jhn 
would,  so  that  I  began  to  see  that  she  was  in 
ewneirt,  1  wm  ftiither  terrified  a  great  deal,  and 
it  belpod  to  bring  me  to  myself  again  in  other 
coses. 

We  laid  onr  heads  together  then  to  aee  if  it 
wu  pottible  to  discover  by  what  means  she  hud 
iMrned  to  talk  so,  and  how  she  (  I  nipan  my  kiH  ) 
cuna  to  know  that  h(!r  mother  had  married  u 
husband  ;  but  it  would  not  do,  the  girl  would  ac- 
knowledge noticing,  and  gave  but  a  very  imper- 
fsot  account  of  things  still,  bdng  diagtiatod  to  the 
lut  degree  with  Amy's  leaviag  her  to  abruptly 
aa  she  did. 

Well,  Auiy  went  to  the  house  uhrrc  the  boy 
was.  but  it  was  all  alone ;  there  they  had  only 
heard  a  confused  «tory  of  the  iMif  soreabody, 
they  knew  not  who,  which  this  same  wench  had 
toM  them,  but  ihpy  gave  no  hoed  to  it  at  oil. 
Amy  tnM  (hem  how  foolishly  the  girl  had  acted, 
and  how  she  had  curried  on  the  whimsy  so  for, 
In  spite  of  all  they  could  say  to  htr  ;  that  she  hod 
taken  it  so  ill,  she  would  see  hor  no  more,  and  so 
she  might  even  go  to  service  uguin  if  sh«  would, 
for  she  (Amy)  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
her  unless  she  humbled  hericlf  and  changed  her 
note,  and  th.-it  quickly  too. 

The  goivi  old  gontlomaii,  who  had  been  the 
benefactor  to  them  all,  was  greatly  concerned  at 
it.  and  the  good  woman  his  wUa  was  grieved  be* 
yond  all  expression,  and  begged  her  ladyship 
I  meaning  Amy)  not  to  resent  it:  they  promised 
too  iliey  would  talk  with  her  about  it,  and  ttie 
old  gentlewoman  added,  with  aoma  astonishmeot, 
"  Sure  she  cannot  be  such  a  fool  but  shu  will  be 
prevailed  with  to  hold  her  tongue,  when  she  has 
it  from  your  own  mouth  that  you  arc  not  her 
mother,  and  sees  that  it  disobliges  your  ladyship 
to  have  bar  insist  upon  it. "  And  so  Amy  came 
away  with  some  expectation  that  it  would  be 
stopped  here. 

But  the  gill  was  luch  a  fool  for  all  that,  and 


L= 


persisted  in  it  ebttioatalf,  aotwUhatandiag  ail 
they  could  say  to  her ;  nay,  her  aiator  h^op^ 
und  intr'ated  her  not  to  play  tbe  foolt  tor  thai  tl 
would  ruin  her  too.  and  that  the  lady  (oimwiny 
Amy )  woulit  abandon  them  both. 

Well,  notwithstanding  thia,  *he  inml^d.  I  say. 
upon  it,  and  which  was  worir.  .(tail 

the  more  she  began  to  drop  sad 

would  have  it  that  the  Lad) 
ther,  und  that  she  hod  11 
about  it,  and  did  not  doubt 
her  out. 

When  it  was  come  to  this,  and  wa  (bond  Iberr 
was  nothing  to  be  done  with  the        ' 
she  was  so  obstinately  bant  upon  : 
me,  that  she  ventured  to  forfeit  ^.  ^,^   .., 
rlew :   1  say.  when  I  found  it  was  cofoa  to  tin    ' 
began  to  be  more  serious  in  my  preparations  fi 
gehtf   beyond  sea,    and,    particuUmy,   it  aavt 
me  some  reason  to  fear  that  there  was  somctaim 
in  it ;  but  the  ibUowiag  accident  put  me  beads 
nil  my  measnras.  and  atruck  me  into  the  giarta^i 
confusion  that  ever  I  waa  h>  ia  my  life. 

I  was  10  near  gnng  abroad  that  ny  nosMari 
[  had  taken  maaaorts  for  onr  goinf  off:  aad  be- 
caolo  I  would  be  sure  not  to  go  toe  pnbUc,  IM 
so  as  to  take  away  all  possibility  of  hthf  mn,  1 
hod  made  some  esceptwn  to  my  ipooaa  ^plml 
going  in  the  ordinary  paasag»>boitta.  My  jpntOW 
to  hhn  was  the  promiscuous  crowda  in  taoaer» 
sels,  want  oS  convenienoei  and  the  like;  so  h* 
took  the  hint  and  found  dm  oat  an  English  mer- 
dbant  ship,  which  was  bound  for  Rottordam. aid 
getting  soon  acquainted  with  the  maatcr.  he  Ural 
hi,4  whole  ^hip,  that  is  to  say,  his  great  cabhv  fcr 
1  do  not  mean  his  ship  for  freight ;  so  that  ec 
hud  all  the  convenioueca  poeaible  forotirpwMfa 
and  all  things  being  nearly  ready,  ha  bteiakt 
home  ihe  captain  one  day  to  dinner  «r(th  fata,  wt 
I  might  SCO  him,  and  be  aoquainted  a  little  eilk 
him ;  so  we  came,  after  dinner,  to  talk  ef  ^ 
ship  and  the  oonveoienoa  on  board,  and  the  oi^ 
tain  pressed  nM  earaaatly  to  oome  on  board  ibI 
Kc  the  ship,  intiaatiag  that  he  would  trsat 
well  aa  he  could ;  and  in  discourse  I 
to  say,  I  hoped  he  had  no  other  pi 
said,  no  ho  had  not ;  but,  he  sbmI  his 
courted  him  a  good  while  to  let  her  ge 
Holland  with  him,  for  he  always  used  that 
but  ho  never  could  think  of  venturing 
had  in  ono  bottom :  but  if  I  weot  artth 
thought  to  take  her  and  her  kinswoman 
with  him  this  royage,  that  they  might  both 
upon  me :  and  so  added,  Ifant  If  be  itdbU  ~ 
the  honour  to  dine  un  board  lb*  OMt 
would  brkg  his  wifo  OB  board*  the  better  to 
us  welcome. 

Who  could  have  beUered  the  devil  IulI  rrv 
snare  at  the  bottom  of  all  this?  or  Id  ' 
any  danger  on  such  an  ocoadou.  «o  i  < 
out  of  tlie  nay  h8  this  was?  But  the  im 
the  oddest  that  could  be  thought  of  As  It 
pened.  Amy  was  not  at  home  when  we 
this  invitation,  and  ao  she  waa  left  out  af  lbs  an^ 
pany ;  but  instead  of  Amy.  we  took  our  haiwA 
goocUhuaMorad.  ■ever-to-be.omitted  ftiiiid  tkt 
Quaker,  one  ef  the  beat  creatures  that  evtr  Itxi 
sure ;  and  who.  besidea  a  thouiand  good  ^nibHi 
unmixed  with  one  bad  one,  wm  paiticiiWr  <■> 
cellent^r  being  the  best  company  in  titf  «wMt 
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Uiou;;h  1  thJnk  I  hod  c*n-icd  Amy  too,  if  vbe  had 
not  bera  engaged  in  this  unhappy  girl's  afTair  i 
br  on  a  sudden  the  girl  iviu  lust,  and  no  nows  ww 
to  be  heard  of  her,  und  Amy  had  hunted  her  to 
every  place  (be  could  think  of,  that  it  wtu  likely 
to  Had  her  in,  but  all  the  news  she  could  bear  of 
WM,  that  she  was  gone  to  an  old  comrade'! 
se  of  hora,  whom  she  cdlled  sister,  and  who 
to  a  inaater  of  a  ship  at  Kodrift  and 
Um  jad«  nerer  told  me.  It  seems  when 
was  directed  by  Amy  to  get  her  some 
ing,  go  to  the  boarding  sobooL,  and  the 
she  was  recommended  to  a  boardlng-Mhool 
Comberwoll,  and  there  abe  oontractad  an  ac> 
itancc  with  a  young  lady  (w  th«y  are  all 
her  bedfellow,  that  they  called  niters, 
promised  never  to  break  off  their  acquatnt- 
c. 

Uut  judge  you  what  an  unaccountable  surprbe 
I  must  be  in  when  I  came  on  board  the  ship  and 
brought  into  the  captain's  cabin,  or  what 
coll  it,  the  great  cabin  of  the  ship,  to  ace 
lady  or  wife,  and  another  youn^  person  with 
;  who,  when  I  come  to  sea  her  near  hand,  was 
okl  cook  maid  in  the  Pall-mall,  and,  as  ap- 
by  the  sequel  of  the  story,  wua  neither 
nor  leas  than  my  own  daughter ;  that  1 
her  was  out  of  doubt ;  for  though  the  had 
had  opportunity  to  see  me  very  often,  yet  1 
often  seen  her,  at  I  otust  needs,  being  in  dy 
own  family  so  long. 

if  ever  I  hod  need  of  courage,  and  a  full  pre* 

of  mind,  it  was  now ;  it  was  the   only 

Hcret  in  the  world  to  me,  all  depended 

thia  occasion ;  if  the  girl  knew  me,  1  wa< 

le ;  and  to  discover  any  surprise  or  disorder 

been  to  make  her  know  me,  or  goesa  it,  and 

ver  herself. 

was  once  going  to  feign  a  swooning  and 
ting  away,  and  so  fidling  on  the  ground,  or 
r,  put  them  all  into  a  hurry  and  fright,  and  by 
means  get  an  opportunity  to  be  continually 
iiog  flomething  to  my  nose  to  smell  to,  and  so 
hattd  or  my  handkerchief,  or  both,  be- 
moutb  ;  then  pretended  I  could  not  bear 
ell  of  the  ship,  or  the  closenpsa  of  the 
I ;  but  that  would  have  been  only  to  remove 
a  clearer  air  upon  the  quarter-deck,  where 
should  with  it  have  hnd  ■  olearer  ligbt  too ; 
i/  t  had  pretended  the  mflU  ol  (ke  ikip,  it 
*vould  have  served  only  to  haw  earrfed  iia  aU  <» 
chore  to  the  captain's  houw,  which  was  hard  by; 
for  the  ship  lay  so  close  to  the  shore,  that  wo  only 
walked  over  a  plonk  to  go  on  t>oard,  and  over 
•nother  ship  which  lay  within  her;  so  this  not 
iriog  very  feasible,  and  the  thought  not 
two  minutea  old,  there  was  no  time,  for 
two  ladies  rose  up,  aiMl  we  saluted,  so  that  I 
WIS  bound  to  come  so  near  my  girl  as  to  kus  her, 
which  1  would  not  have  done  had  it  been  pos- 
sitde  to  liave  avoided  it,  but  there  was  no  room 
to  escape. 

I  cannot  but  take  notice  here,  that  notwith. 
■t—riing  there  was  a  secret  horror  upon  my  mind. 
ami  I  waa  ready  to  sink  when  1  came  close  to  her 
Co  salute  her,  yet  it  was  a  secret,  inconceivable 
niBMuro  to  me  when  I  kissed  her  to  know  that  1 
kissed  my  own  child,  my  own  flesh  and  blood, 
bora  of  my  tiody,  .ind  who  1  had  never  kissed 
■locse  1  took  the  fiitol  fiirewcll  of  them  all,  with  a 


million  of  tearst  and  a  beait  almoat  dead  with 
grief,  when  Amy  and  the  good  woman  took  them 
all  away,  and  went  with  them  to  Spit.dQ4;lds. 
No  pen  can  describe,  no  words  can  express.  1  sav, 
the  strange  imprcMion  which  tiiis  thing  madu 
upon  my  spirits,  1  felt  something  shoot  through  my 
blood  ;  my  heart  Auttercd,  my  bead  flashed,  and 
was  dizzy,  and  all  within  me,  as  1  thought,  (urnett 
about,  and  much  ado  I  hod  not  to  abandon  my- 
self to  an  excess  of  passion  at  the  first  sight  ol 
her,  much  more  when  my  lips  touched  her  face; 
1  thought  1  must  have  taken  her  iu  my  arms, 
and  kissed  her  again  a  thousand  times,  whether 
1  would  or  no. 

But  i  roused  up  my  judgroeat,  and  shook  it  off, 
and  with  infinite  uneasiness  in  my  mind  I  sat 
down.  You  will  not  wonder,  if  upon  this  sur- 
prise I  was  not  conversible  for  some  minutes, 
and  that  the  disorder  had  almost  discovered  it- 
self. I  had  a  complication  of  severe  things  upon 
me,  I  could  not  conceal  my  disorder  without  the 
utmost  ditUculty,  and  yet  upon  my  concealing  it 
depended  the  whole  of  my  prosperity,  so  I  used 
all  manner  of  violeuco  with  myself  to  prevent  the 
miscluof  which  was  at  the  door. 

Well,  I  saluted  her,  but  as  I  went  first  forward 
to  the  coptain's  lady,  who  was  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  cabin,  towards  the  light.  I  hod  the  occib- 
sion  offered  to  stand  with  my  back  to  the  light, 
when  1  turned  about  to  her,  who  stood  more  on 
my  led  hand,  so  that  she  had  not  a  fair  sight  of 
me,  though  I  was  so  near  her.  I  trembled,  and 
knew  neither  what  I  did  or  said,  1  was  in  the  ut- 
most extremity,  between  so  many  particular  cir- 
cumstances as  lay  upon  me,  for  f  wus  to  conceal  my 
disorder  from  everybody  at  thir  utmo8i  peril, and 
ut  the  same  time  expected  everybody  would  ditcem 
it  i  I  was  to  expect  she  would  discover  (liat  slie 
knew  me,  and  yet  was,  by  all  means  possible,  to 
prevent  it.  1  was  to  conceal  myself,  if  possible, 
and  yet  hod  not  the  least  room  to  do  anything 
towards  it;  in  short,  thera  was  no  retreat,  no 
shifting  anything  off,  no  avoiding  or  preventing 
her  having  a  full  sight  of  me,  nor  was  there  any 
counterfeiting  my  voice,  for  then  my  husband 
would  have  perceived  it ;  in  short,  there  was  not 
the  least  circumstance  that  offered  me  any  as« 
sistance,  or  any  favourable  thing  to  help  me  ia 
this  exigence. 

After  I  had  been  upoa  the  radi  for  near  half 
an  hour,  during  which  I  appewvd  stiff  and  re- 
served, and  a  tittle  too  fermal,  ray  spottse  and 
the  captain  fell  into  discourse  about  the  ship  and 
the  sea,  and  business  remote  from  us  women  t 
and  by-and-by  the  captain  carried  him  out  upon 
the  qnartcr-di^ck,  and  left  us  sll  by  ourselves  in 
the  great  cabin.  Then  we  begaa  to  b«  a  Ultle 
freer  one  with  another,  and  I  began  to  be  a  little 
revived  by  a  sudden  fancy  of  my  own,  namelT, 
I  thought  I  perceived  that  the  girl  <iid  net  know 
me  ;  and  the  chief  reason  of  my  having  such  a 
notion  was,  because  idid  not  percedte  the  least 
disorder  in  he-  -""■■!' •nnnce,  or  iho  least  chance 
in  htT  carr.i  .<iion,  no  hesitation  in  her 

discourse;  ii  I  hud  my  evL- particularly 

upon,  did  1  observe  itiat  she  iixod  bereyae  much 
upon  mc,  that  Is  to  lay.  not  sinjfllnf  me  nut  to 
look  tteadilyot  mc,  as  1  thau).'li'  :-  'n 

thi.'case,  but  that  she  ralhiT  n  kI 

the    Wuaker,  and  chaited   m>u.  ..i,    ..,,   ,tr<.rcJ 
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^ 
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things ;  but  I  obterved  too,  that  it  wu  all  about 
indifferent  nutters. 

This  greatly  encouraged  me,  and  I  began  to  be ; 
a  liltk  cheerful ;  but  I  woi  knocked  down  again! 
as  with  a  thunderclap,  m  hen  turning  to  the  cup* ' 
taia'<  wife,  and  discoursing  of  tne,  she  said  to  her, 
"  Sister,  I  cannot  but  think  (my  lady)  to  be  very 
much  like  such  a  porson,"  then  she  named  the, 
person  ;  and  tlio  captain's  wife  said  she  thought 
so  too  ;  the  girl  replied  again,  she  was  sure  she 
had  seen  me  before,  but  she  could  not  recollect 
where  ;  I  answered  (though  her  speech  was  not 
directed  to  m«)  that  1  fancied  she  had  not  seen 
roc  before  in  England. '  but  asked  if  she  hiid  lived 
iu  Holland ;  she  said,  "  No,  uo,  she  had  never 
been  out  of  Eni^land ;  and  I  added,  that  she 
could  not  then  have  known  mc  in  England,  uii> 
less  ic  was  vcr}-  lately,  for  1  had  lived  at  Rotter- 
dam a  great  while.  This  carried  me  out  of  that 
part  of  the  broil  pretty  well ;  ond  to  make  it  go 
off  the  boKer,  when  a  little  Dutch  boy  came 
into  the  cabin,  who  belonged  to  the  captain,  and 
who  I  easily  perceived  to  be  Dutch,  I  jested, 
and  talked  Dutch  to  him,  and  was  merry  about 
the  boy,  that  is  to  say,  as  merry  as  the  conster- 
nation I  was  still  in  would  let  me  be. 

However  I  begun  to  be  thoroughly  convinced 
by  this  time  that  the  girl  did  not  know  me,  whieh 
was  an  infinite  satisfaction  to  me;  or  at  least, 
that  though  she  had  sonie  notion  of  me.  yet 
thut  she  did  not  think  anything  about  my  being 
who  I  was.  and  which,  perhaps,  she  would  have 
been  as  glad  to  have  known  as  (  would  have 
been  surprised  if  she  had ;  indeed,  it  was  evi- 
dent that,  had  she  suspected  nnytliing  of  the 
truth,  «lie  would  not  have  been  able  to  have 
concealed  il. 

Thus  this  meeting  went  off,  and,  you  may  be 
sure,  I  was  resolved,  if  once  I  got  off  of  it.  she 
should  never  sec  me  again,  to  revive  her  fancy  ; 
but  I  Was  mistaken  there  too,  as  you  shall  hear. 
After  we  had  been  on  board,  the  captaic*s  lady 
carried  us  home  to  her  house,  which  woa  but 
just  on  shore,  and  treated  us  there  again  very 
huidsomGly,  and  made  us:  promise  that  we  would 
oone  again  and  see  her  before  we  went,  to  con>  | 
cert  our  affairs  for  the  voyage,  and  the  like  ;  for 
site  auurcd  us  that  both  she  and  her  sister  went 
the  voyage  at  that  time  fur  uiir  company ;  and  I 
thought  to  myself,  then  you'll  never  go  the 
voyoiie  at  all,  for  I  saw  from  that  tnoment,  that 
it  would  be  no  wny  convenient  for  my  ladyship 
to  go  with  them  ;  for  that  frequent  ennversation 
mi^ht  brin;;  me  to  her  mind,  and  she  would  cer- 
tainly claim  tier  kindred  to  me  in  a.  few  days,  as 
indeed  would  have  been  the  case. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  me  to  conceive  what  i 
would  have  been  our  part  in  this  affair  had  my 
woman  Amy  gone  with  me  on  board  this  &hip,  it 
had  certainly  blown  up  the  whole  affuir,  and  I 
must  for  ever  after  have  been  this  girl's  vassal,  1 
that  is  to  say,  have  let  her  into  the  secret,  and 
(rusted  to  her  keeping  it  too,  or  have  been  ex- 
posed and  undone.  The  very  thought  filled  me  < 
with  horror.  i 

But  1  wa«  not  so  unhappy  neither,  as  it  ful|i| 

out,  for  Amy  was  not  wtih  us,  and  that  was  my  | 

deliverance  indeed;  )et  we  had  another  chance 

to  get  overstilL     As  I  resolved  to  mit  off  the  1 

TOyogc,  so  1  resolved  to  put  off  the  visit,  you  may ' 


be  sure  ;  going  upon  tbU  principle,  namely,  tfaot 
1  was  tixed  in  it,  that  the  girl  had  seen  her  liAot 
me,  and  should  never  see  me  more. 

However,  to  bring  myself  well  off.  vtd  witkil 
to  see  (if  I  could)  u  little  farther  into  the  mat- 
ter, I  sent  my  friend  the  (Quaker  to  »hf  captaia's 
lady,  to  make  the  mit  protni  >  -^ 

excuse  that  I  could  not  pos  :  .  ttt 

That  I  wai  very  much  out  u.  ■...,-.  ,  .,,..,  ,n  tfae 
end  of  the  disootirtc  I  bade  her  insinuate  to 
them  that  she  was  afraid  I  should  not  be  aUeta 
get  rcadv  to  go  the  voyage  so  soon  as  the  ca|K 
tain  would  bo  obliged  to  go,  and  that  perhapawe 
might  put  it  off  to  his  next  voyage.  I  dil  m< 
let  the  (juaker  into  any  other  reason  of  il  thia 
that  I  was  indisposed;  and  not  knowing  Kbit 
other  face  to  put  upon  that  p.-irt,  I  made  btr 
believe  that  I  thought  I  was  a  breeding. 

It  was  easy  to  put  tiiat  into  her  head,  and  shu 
of  course  hinted  to  the  captain'g  lady,  that  she 
found  roc  so  very  ill  that  she  was  afraid  I  wooM 
miscarry,  and  then,  to  be  sure,  I  could  not  lUak 
of  going. 

^he  went,  and  she  managed  that 
dexterously,  at  I  know  she  would,   ti 
knew  not  a  word  of  the  grand  n^y^.i.'i    i 
disposition  ;  but  1  was  all  sunk.  nil. 1   i'  u',.  i 
again,  when  she  told  me  she  couid   i 
Blond   the   meaning   of  one  thing    in 

noftiely,  that  the  young  woman,  as  she  >..„.. 

that  was  with  the  captain's   lady,   and  who  *b» 
called  sister,  was  most  impertinen'ly  inqn1«frre 
into  things :  as  who  I  was  .'  how  I 
in  England?  where  I  had  live<l 
and  that,  above  all  the  rest,  she  ii 
not  live  once  at  the  other  end  o(    • 

"  1  thought  her  inquiries  so  o-..  ^.  ....   ... 

says  the   honest  Quaker,  "  that   I  gave  her  Mt 
the  least  satisfaction :  but  as   1  saw  br  tlit  an- 
swers on  board  the  ship,  when  sh. 
that  thou  did'st  not  incline  to   i 
quointed  with  thee,  so   I  wr     ~ 
should  not  be  much  the  wi- 
she  asked  me  if  thou  ever  li    _         . 
I  always  said.  No  ;  but  tJiot  thou  irii 
lady,  and  was  going  home  again  to  t:' 
and  lived  abroad. 

1  ihnnked  her  very  heartily  for  that  part,  mi 
iitdced  she  served  mo  in  if  more  •':  :  '  '  f  hir 
know  she  did;  in  a  word,  she  t!  .'<i^ 

so  cleverly,  that   if  she  had  kri.  liiol* 

affair  she  could  not  have  done  it  bttter. 

But  I  must  acknowledge  all  thi«  put  ne  vpoa 
the  rack  again,  and  1  was  quite  diseourafed. «( 
at  all  doubting  but  that  the  jade  had  a  f^ 
scent  of  things,  and  that  she  knew  and  luawa 
bered  my  face,  but  had  artfully  eoneoal^  h> 
knowledge  of  me  till  she  mi|;ht  nerhuw  da  It 
more  to  my  disadvantage.  I  told  ail  t!i 
for  she  was  all  the  relief  1  hnd  Thi' 
(Amy)  was  reudy  to  1. 
said,  she  had  brirt  th' 

if  I  w.ia  ruined  ('thii! 

used  to-bcr),  she  had  run. 
mcnted  herself  about  it  s 
sometimes  fain  to  comfort  her  oi 

What  Amy  vexed  hcrs«»ir  nt 
she   should   be   surpri^    ' 
called  her,  I  mean   si  r 
herself  %a  the  girl ;  wlu.„  „i.., , 


ir,  thai.  a>  «»« 
It  all;  aadtbat 

,  I  .i,in 
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of  Any'i,  and  so  I  had  often  told  her,  but  it  was 
to  no  purpose  to  talk  of  that  now,  the  business 
was,  how  to  get  dear  of  the  girl's  suspicions,  and 
of  the  girl  too,  for  it  looked  more  threatening 
everr  day  than  the  other ;  and  if  I  was  uneasy 
at  what  Amy  had  told  me  of  her  rumbling  and 
nttling  to  her  (  Amy),  I  had  a  thousand  times  as 
much  reason  to  be  uneasy  now  when  she  had 
chopped  upon  me  so  unhappily  as  this ;  and  not 
only  had  seen  my  face,  but  knew  too  where  I 
lived,  what  name  I  went  by,  and  the  like. 

And  I  am  not  come  to  the  worst  of  it  yet  nei- 
ther, for  a  few  days  after  my  friend  the  Quaker 
had  made  her  a  visit,  and  excused  me  on  the  ac- 
couot  of  my  indisposition,  as  if  they  had  done  it 
in  over  and  above  kindness,  because  they  had 
been  told  I  was  not  well,  they  come  both  di- 
rectly to  my  lodgings  to  visit  mo ;  the  captain's 
wife  and  my  daughter  (who  she  called  sister), 
and  the  captain,  to  show  them  the  place ;  the 
captain  only  brought  them  to  the  door,  put  them 
in,  and  went  away  upon  some  business. 

Had  not  the  kind  Quaker,  in  a  lucky  moment, 
eome  running  in  before  them,  they  had  not  only 
clapped  in  upon  me,  in  the  parlour,  as  it  had  been 
a  surprise,  but  which  would  have  been  a  thousand 
times  worse,  had  seen  Amy  with  me ;  I  think  if 
that  had  happened,  I  had  had  no  remedy  but  to 
take  the  girl  by  herself,  and  have  made  myself 
known  to  her,  which  would  have  been  all  dis- 
traction. 

But  Uie  Quaker,  a  lucky  creature  to  me,  hap> 
pened  to  see  them  come  to  the  door,  before  they 
rung  tiie  bell,  and  instead  of  going  to  let  them  in, 
came  running  in,  with  some  confusion  in  her  | 
countenance,  and  told  me  who  was  a  coming ;  at 
which,  Amy  run  first  and  I  after  her,  and  bid  the 
Quaker  come  up  as  soon  as  she  had  let  them  in. 

I  was  going  to  bid  her  deny  me,  but  it  came 
into  mv  thoughts,  that  having  been  represented 
so  mucn  out  of  order  it  would  have  looked  very 
odd ;  besides  I  knew  the  honest  Quaker,  though 
she  would  do  anything  else  for  mc,  would  not  lie 
for  me,  and  it  would  have  been  hard  to  have  de- 
aired  it  of  her. 

After  she  had  let  them  in,  and  brought  them 
into  the  parlour,  she  came  up  to  Amy  and  J,  who 
were  liaraly  out  of  the  fright,  and  yet  were  con- 
gratulating one  another,  that  Amy  was  not  sur- 
prised agam. 

They  paid  their  visit  in  form,  and  I  received 
them  as  formally,  hut  took  occasion  two  or  three 
times  to  liint  that  I  was  so  ill  that  I  was  afraid  I 
should  not  be  able  to  go  to  ilolland,  at  least  not 
so  soon  as  the  captain  must  go  off;  and  made  my 
compliment  how  sorry  I  was  to  be  disappointed 
of  the  advantage  of  their  company  and  assistance 
in  the  voyage;  and  sometimes  i  talked  as  if  I 
tbou^t  I  might  stay  till  the  captain  returned, 
and  would  be  ready  to  go  again ;  then  the  Quaker 

Eut  in,  that  then  I  might  be  too  far  gone,  mean- 
ig  with  child,  that  1  should  not  venture  at  all ; 
and  then  (as  if  she  should  be  pleased  with  it) 
addecl,  she  hoped  1  would  stay  and  lie  in  at  her 
bouse ;  so  as  uds  carried  its  own  face  with  it,  it 
was  well  enough. 

But  it  was  now  high  time  to  talk  of  this  to  my 
husband,  which,  howe\'er,  was  not  the  greatest 
difficulty  before  me  ■,  for  otter  this  and  other  chat 
had  taken  up  some  time,  the  young  fool  began 


her  tattle  again;  and  two  or  three  times  she 
brought  it  in,  that  I  was  so  like  a  lady  that  she 
hod  the  honour  to  know  at  the  other  end  of  the 
town,  that  she  could  not  put  the  lady  out  of  her 
mind  when  I  was  by,  and  once  or  twice  1  fancied 
the  girl  was  ready  to  cry ;  by  and  by  she  was  at 
it  again,  and  at  last  I  plainly  saw  tears  in  her 
eyes ;  upon  which  I  asked  her  if  the  lady  was 
dead,  because  she  seemed  to  be  in  some  concern 
for  her  ?  She  made  me  much  easier  by  her  an- 
swer than  ever  she  did  before :  she  said,  she  did 
not  really  know,  but  she  believed  she  was  dead. 

This,  1  say,  a  little  relieved  my  thoughts,  but 
I  was  soon  down  again ;  for,  after  some  time,  the 
jade  began  to  grow  talkative ;  and  as  it  was  plain 
that  she  had  told  all  that  her  head  could  retain 
of  Roxona,  and  the  days  of  joy  which  I  had  spent 
at  that  part  of  the  town,  another  accident  had 
like  to  have  blown  us  all  up  again. 

I  was  in  a  kind  of  dishabille  when  they  came, 
having  on  a  loose  robe,  like  a  morning  gown,  but 
much  after  the  Italian  wav ;  and  I  had  not  altered 
it  when  i  went  up,  only  dressed  my  head  a  little ; 
and  OS  I  had  been  represented  as  having  been 
lately  very  ill,  so  the  dress  was  becoming  enough 
for  a  chamber. 

This  morning  vest  or  robe,  call  it  as  you  please, 
was  more  shaped  to  the  body  than  we  wear  them 
since,  showing  the  body  in  its  true  shape,  and 
perhaps  a  little  too  plamly  if  it  had  been  to  he 
worn  where  any  men  were  to  come ;  but  among 
ourselves  it  was  well  enough,  especially  for  hot 
weather ;  the  colour  was  green,  figured,  and  the 
stuff  a  FVench  damask,  very  rich. 

This  gown  or  vest  put  the  girl's  tongue  a  run- 
ning  again,  and  her  sister,  as  she  called  her, 
prompted  it ;  for  as  they  both  admired  my  vest, 
and  wore  taken  up  much  about  the  beauty  of  the 
dress,  the  charming  damask,  the  noble  trimming, 
and  the  like,  my  giil  puts  in  a  word  to  the  sister 
(captain's  wife),  "  This  is  just  such  a  thing  os  I 
told  you,"  says  she,  "the  lady  danced  in." — 
"  What,"  says  the  captoin's wife,  "the  Lady  Box- 
ana  that  you  told  mc  of?  O !  that's  a  charming 
story,"  says  she,  "  tell  it  my  lady."  I  could  not 
avoid  saying  so  too,  though  from  my  soul  I  wished 
her  in  heaven  for  but  naming  it,  nay,  I  will  not 
say  but  if  she  had  been  carried  the  other  way  it 
had  been  much  as  one  to  me,  if  I  could  but  ha\'c 
been  rid  of  her,  and  her  story  too,  for  when  she 
came  to  describe  the  Turkish  dress,  it  was  im- 
possible but  the  Quaker,  who  was  a  sharp,  pene- 
trating creature,  should  receive  the  impression  in 
a  more  dangerous  manner  than  the  gin,  only  that 
indeed  she  was  not  so  dangerous  a  person ;  for  if 
she  had  known  it  all,  I  could  more  freely  have 
trusted  her  than  I  could  the  girl,  by  a  ^eut  deal, 
nay,  I  should  have  been  perfectly  easy  in  her. 

However,  as  I  have  said,  her  talk  made  me 
dreadfully  uneasy,  and  the  more  when  the  cap- 
tain's vrife  mentioned  but  the  name  of  Roxana. 
What  my  face  might  do  towards  betraying  me  I 
know  not,  because  I  could  not  see  myself,  but  my 
heart  beat  as  if  it  would  have  jumped  out  of  my 
mouth,  and  my  passion  was  so  great  that,  for 
want  of  vent,  I  thought  I  should  have  burst.  In 
a  word  I  was  in  a  kind  of  silent  rage,  for  the  force 
I  was  under  of  restraining  my  nurion  was  such 
as  I  never  felt  the  like  of.  I  nad  no  vent,  no- 
body to  open  myself  to,  or  to  make  a  compliment 
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to,  for  my  relief;  I  durst  not  leave  the  room  by 
any  mean*,  thca  ghe  would  have  told  all  the  story 
in  my  absence,  and  I  should  have  been  perpe- 
tually uneasy  to  know  what  she  loid  ;  so  that,  in  a 
word,  I  was  obliged  to  sit  and  hear  her  tetl  all  the 
story  of  Roxono,  that  Is  to  say,  of  myself,  and  not 
know  at  the  same  time  whether  she  was  in 
earnest  or  in  jest,  whethnr  she  knew  me  or  no ; 
or,  in  shori,  whether  I  was  to  be  exposed,  or  not 
exposed. 

She  began  only  in  general  with  telling  where 
■he  lived,  what  a  place  she  hod  of  it,  how  gallant 
a  company  her  lady  had  always  had  in  the  bouse ; 
how  they  used  used  to  sit  up  oil  ni^ht  in  the 
house,  gaming  and  dancing ;  what  a  Anc  lady  her 
roistresf  was,  and  what  a  vast  deal  of  money  the 
upper  servants  got ;  as  for  her.  she  said,  her  whole 
busiaeas  was  in  the  next  house,  bo  that  she  got 
bat  little,  except  one  night,  that  there  were 
twenty  guineas  given  to  be  divided  among  the 
8CrvaDt&,  M  hen,  she  sold,  she  got  two  guineas  and 
a  half  for  her  share. 

She  went  on,  and  told  them  how  many  servants 
there  was,  and  how  they  were  ordered ;  but,  she 
said  there  was  one  Mrs  Amy,  who  was  over  them 
all ;  and  that  she  being  the  lady's  favourite,  got 
a  great  deal.  She  did  not  know,  she  said,  whc- 
ther  Amy  was  her  christian  name  or  her  simamc  ; 
but  she  supposed  It  was  her  simame ;  that  they 
were  told  she  got  threescore  pieces  of  gold  at  one 
time,  being  the  same  ni^ht  that  the  rest  of  the 
servants  had  twenty  guineas  divided  among  them. 

1  put  in  at  that  word,  and  said  it  was  a  vast 
deal  to  give  away;  "  ^'by,"  says  I,  "It  was  a 
portion  for  a  servant." — "  O,  madam  T  says  she, 
*'  It  waa  nothing  to  what  &hu  got  afterwards ;  wc 
that  were  servants  hated  her  heartily  for  it ;  that 
IS  to  say,  we  wished  it  had  been  our  lot  in  her 
stead."  Then  1  said  again,  "  Why,  it  was  enough 
to  get  her  a  good  husband,  and  settle  her  in  the 
world,  if  she  bad  sense  to  manage  it." — "  So  it 
might,  to  be  sure,  madam,"  says  the ;  "  for  we 
were  told  she  laid  up  above  ^iOO^  ;  but,  I  suppose, 
Mrs  Amy  was  too  sonsiible  that  her  character 
would  require  a  good  portion  to  put  her  off." 

"  0,"  said  1,  "  if  that  was  the  case,  it  was  an- 
other thing." 

"  Nay,"  says  she,  "  I  don't  know  but  they 
talked  very  much  of  a  young  lord  that  was  very 
great  with  her," 

"  And  prar  what  came  of  her  at  last  ?"  said  1 ; 
for  I  was  williog  to  bear  a  little  (seeing  ahe  would 
talk  of  it)  what  she  had  to  say,  as  well  of  Amy  as 
of  myself. 

"  1  don't  know,  madam,"  said  she,  "  I  never 
beard  of  her  for  several  years,  till  the  other  day 
I  happened  to  sec  her. " 

"  Did  you  indeed?"  says  I,  (and  made  mighty 
strange  of  it)i  "what !  and  in  rags,  it  may  be," 
•aid  I,  "  that's  often  the  end  of  sucii  creatures." 

"  Just  the  contrary,  madam,"  says  she.  "She 
oame  to  visit  on  acquaintance  of  mine,  little 
thinking.  1  suppose,  to  see  me,  and,  I  assure  you, 
■he  came  in  her  coach." 

"  In  her  coach  I"  said  I,  "  upon  my  word  she 
had  made  her  market  then,  I  suppose  ;  she  made 
hay  while  the  sua  shone  ;  wos  she  ranrried,  proy?" 

"  I  believe  she  had  been  nuirricd,  madam,"  says 
ihe,  "  but  it  seems  she  hud  been  at  the  f.iist  In^ 
dies ;  and  if  she  was  married,  it  was  there,  to  be 
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sure      I  think  she  said  »he  bad  good  lack  in  tbe 
Indies." 

"  Thot  is.  I  suppose,"  said  I,  "  she  had  buried 
her  husband  there." 

"  1  tinderfitand  it  so,  modaai,*  aajra  A«,  **  wd 
that  she  h.T* '""  •■-'-t'-^  " 

"  Was  1 1  I.  ?*  said  L  "  H  trigfat 

be  good  to  I  rii^y  inrffiHl,  }>iii  ft  wa 

but  the  part  vi  n  jode  tu  call  tt  p' 

Thus  far  otir  discourse  of  .Mr*  taA, 

no  farther,  for  she  knpw  no  more  <■■  thca. 

the  Wiiaker  unhiippily,  ihouKh  un 
inaquextion,  which  iht?  honf  • 
creature  would  hare  been  i  ifi 

had  known  that  1  carried  on  t : 
on  purpose  to  drop  Rosnn*  out  oi  lit^  Kvnrtr- 
sation. 

But  I  was  not  to  be  '      ' 
Quaker  put  in,  "  Hut   I 

thing  was  behind  of  t.. ,-  ,    ^ 

thoii  call  her.  Roxana,  was  it  not  ?      Pray 
became  of  her  ?" 

"  Ay,  ay,  Roxono,"  says  the  capt.nin's 
"pray,  sister,  let's  hear  the  story  of  Rota; 
will  divert  my  Indy,  I'm  sure." 

That's  a  rininn'd  lie.  said  I   to  oiyMlf ;  if  yn 
knew  how  little  twould  divert   ni"    -'•■■  ».".i^ 
have  too  much  advonfage  over  n 
no  remedy,  but  the  story  must  ciju; 
pared  to  hear  the  worst  of  It.   ■ 

"  Roxana  r"  snys  she,   "I  know  not  what  Is 
think  of  her;  she  was  so  much  above  i 
selilom  seen,  th-U  we  could  know  lii 
but  by  report,  but  we  did  somctimn  •< 
she    was  a   charming  woman  indeed,  at4' 
footmen  used  to  say  that  she  sraa  to  be  sent 
court," 

"  To  court,''  said  I,  •*  why  she  w«s  at  eotil, 
wa'n't  she  ?  the  Pall  Mall  is  not  far  fnna  yfhitb- 
hall." 

"  Yes,  madam,"  saya  I,  <•  but  I  mean  aaotlur 
way." 

"  I  understand  thee,"  anys  the  Quaker;  "ttm 
meanest,  1  suppose,  to  be  mitlrcas  to  tbe  Ung.*«»  I 
"  Yes.  madam."  says  ahe.  ( 

I  ip...-.  I.  ip  confessing  -V* 
pride  (in  me  ;   ur; 

the  s.'n  I     story,  yet  \\ 

handsome  ond  line  a  lady   this   t- 
could  not  help  being  pleased  nnd  ' 
nnd  put  in  quciitions  two  or   ;  ■ 
handsome  she  was?  and  wu-  ni 

woman  nd  they  talked  of,  atiu  mf   mc,  mh  pi 
pose  to  hear  her  repeat  what  the  p^'oplc's  vpiaina 
of  me  was,  and  how  1  had  behaved. 

"  Indeed."  eays  she  at  last,  "  she  w.' 
beautiful  creature  as  ever  1  saw  in  ii 
"  But  then."  said  I,  "  you  never  bad  the  opfo: 
tunity  to  sec  her  hut  when   she  was  set  Oul  to 
the  best  advantag<'." 

"  Y'es,  yea,  madam,"  saya  she,  "  I  ha»» 
her  several  times  in  her  dishabiltt.      And  I 
assure  you.  she  was  a  very  fine  woman  -,  anil 
which  was  more  still,  everybody  said  «be  lU^' 
paint.' 

This  was  still  agreeable  to  me  one  wwv 
there  was  ai'*"  i'''-'^  .f.r^^  :..  .i...  i.-n  _«•  :.  '-><    ..t 
this  last  art  i 
had&een  me  - 
put  me  in  mind  that   thea  she  must  certojnij 
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tow  met  and  it  would  come  out  at  loit ;  which 

i»M  dpath  to  tno  but  to  think  o£ 

•■  Well,  but  Hst«r,"  Mvi  the   captain's  wife, 

^  tell  my  lady  about  the  bdl,  that's  the  best  or 

II  the  Btory,  and  of  Roiana'i  dancing  in  a  flne 

lUdndish  drew." 

**  That'i  one  of  Ihebrightcal  parti  of  her  itory 
tays  the  girl ;  "  the  case  was  this  :  we 
I  bails  and  mectinga  in  her  ladyship  s  epart- 
aents  ex-ry  week  almost ;  but  one  time  my  lady 
Itrited  all  the  nobles  to  come  such  a  time,  and 
would  give  them  a  ball ;  and  there  was  a  vast 

,  indeed,"  aays  she. 
( think  you  said  the  King  was  there,  sister, 
Jnt  you  ? ' 

"  No,  madam,"  says  she,  "  that  was  the  aeoond 

ine,  nliun  they  said  the  king  bod  heard  how 

icly  the  Turkish  lady  d&itced,  and  that  he  was 

ere  to  see  her ;  but  the  king,  if  his  mi^esty 

,  there,  came  disguised." 

**  That  is  what  they  call  incog."  says  my  friend 

>  QuaJier ;  "  thou  const  not  think  the  king  would 

juiso  himself.  — "  Yei,"  suy  s  the  girl,"  it  was  so. 

did  not  come  in  public  with  his  guards,  but 

all  knew  which  was  the  king  well  enough, 

.  Is  to  say,  which  they  said  was  the  king." 

"  Well, "  says  the  captain's  wife,  "  about  the 

irkish  dress;  pray  let  us  hear  that." — "Why." 

b3ra  she,  "  my  lady  sat  in  o  floe  little  drawing- 

am,  which  o]>ened  into  the  great  room,  and 

where  she  received  the  compliments  of  the  com- 

iY  ;    and  when  the  dancing  began,   d  great 

fti,"  says  she,  "  I  forget  who  they  called  hitn, 

he  was  a  very  great  lord  or  duke,  I  don't 

.  which),  took   her  out,  and  danced  with 

It  after  a  while,  my  lady  on  a  sudden  shut 

iwing-room.  and  run  upstairs  with  her 

romun.  Mrs  Amy;  nxid  (hough  she  did  not  stay 

ang  (for  1  suppose  she  had  contrived  it  all  be- 

^ns  hand),    she   came  down    dressed    in  the 

angcst  figure  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life ;  but 

Tt  was  pxcfcdinp  fine.'' 

Here  »he  n-ont  on  to  declare  the  dress,  as  I 

ftve  done  olrcady ;  but  did  it  so  exactly,  that  I 

iorprised  <it  the  manner  of  her  telling  it ; 

era  was  not  a  circumstance  of  it  left  out. 

I  was  DOW  under  a  new  perplexity;  for  this 

tang  slut  gave  BO  compteto  an  account  of  every 

liing  in  the  dress,  that  my  friend  the  Quaker 

aloured  st  it,  and  looked  two  or  three  times  at 

Rb,  to  see  if  I  did  not  do  so  too  ;  for  (as  she  told 

I  alterwards)  she  immediately  perceived  it  was 

same  dress  that  she  had  seen  me  have  on,  as 

T  have  seen  before.     However,  as  ;he  sow  I  took 

no  notice  of  it,  she  kept  her  thoughts  private  to 

hcr«elf ;  and  I  did  so  too,  as  well  as  I  could. 

I  put  in  two  or  three  times  that  she  had  a 
good  memory,  that  could  be  so  particular  In 
every  part  of  such  a  thing. 

"  0  madam  I"  says  she,   "wo  that  were  ser- 
vants, stood  by  ourselves  in  a  corner,  but  so  as 
we  could  sec  more  than  some  strangers ;    be- 
sides," said  she,  "  it  was  all  our  conversatioo  for 
•cvural  days  in  the  family,  and  what  one  did  Dot 
observe  another  did." — "  Why,"  says  I  to  her, 
this  was  no   Persian  dress;  only,    I  suppose, 
tuT  lady  was  some  French  coniodion,  that  is  to 
ij,  a  stage  Amazon,  tbut  put  on  a  counterfeit 
I  to  plcasv  the  euuipony,  such  as  thry  used 


in  the  play  of  TamerSiu,  at  Paris,  or  some 
such. " 

"  No,  indeed,  madam,"  says  she,  "  I  assure  you. 
my  Indy  was  no  actress ;  she  was  a  fine  modest 
lady,  lit  to  be  a  princess ;  everybody  said,  if  she 
was  a  mistress,  she  was  fit  to  be  a  mistress  to 
none  but  the  king ;  and  they  talked  her  up  for 
the  king,  as  if  it  had  really  been  so.  Resides, 
madam,"  says  she,  "  my  lady  danced  a  Turkish 
dance ;  all  the  lords  and  gentry  said  it  was  so ; 
and  one  of  them  swore  he  had  seen  it  danced  in 
Turkey  himself,  so  that  it  could  not  come  from 
the  theatre  at  Paris ;  and  then  the  name  Rox- 
ana,"  says  she,  "  was  a  Turkish  name." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  hut  that  was  not  your  lady's 
name,  I  suppose." 

"  No,  no.  madam,"  said  she.  "  1  know  that ;  I 
know  my  lady's  name  and  family  very  well; 
Roxana  was  not  her  name,  that's  true  indeed." 

Here  she  run  me  aground  again,  for  I  durst 
not  ask  her  what  was  Roxana's  real  name,  lest 
she  had  really  deolt  with  the  devil,  and  had  boldly 
given  my  own  name  in  for  ,-inswer  -.  so  that  i  was 
still  more  and  more  afraid  that  the  girl  had  reallv 
gotten  the  secret  somewhere  or  other  ;  thougn 
1  could  not  imagine  neither  how  that  could  be. 

In  a  word,  I  was  sack  of  the  discourse,  and  en- 
deavouredroany  woysto  put  an  end  to  it.  but  it  was 
impossible ;  for  the  captain's  wife,  who  called  her 
sister,  prompted  her,  and  pressed  her  to  tell  it, 
most  ij^norontly  thinking  that  it  would  be  a  plea- 
mat  talc  to  all  of  us. 

Two  or  three  times  the  Quaker  put  in,  that 
this  Lady  Roxana  had  a  good  stock  of  assurance ; 
and  that  it  was  likely  if  she  had  been  in  Turkey, 
she  had  lived  with,  or  been  kept  by,  same  great 
Bashaw  there.  But  still  she  would  break  in  upon 
all  such  discourse,  and  fly  out  into  the  most  ei. 
travagant  praises  of  her  mistress,  the  hmed 
Roxana.  I  run  her  down  as  some  scandalous 
woman ;  that  it  was  not  possible  to  be  otherwise ; 
but  she  would  not  hear  of  tt ;  her  lady  was  a 
person  of  such  and  such  qualificatiim.  thai 
nothing  but  an  angel  was  like  her,  to  be  sure  j 
and  yet,  after  all  she  could  say,  her  own  account 
brought  her  down  to  this ;  that,  in  short,  her 
lady  kept  little  less  than  a  gaming  ordinary  ;  or, 
as  it  would  be  callod  in  the  time*  since  that,  an 
assembly  for  gallantry  and  play. 

All  thi.4  whilo  I  wii«  very  uneasy,  as  I  said  b«- 
fon?,  and  yet  the  old  story  went  olf  again  without 
any  discovery,  only  that  I  seemed  a  little  coti- 
cerned  that  she  should  liken  me  to  this  gay  lady, 
whose  character  I  pretended  to  run  down  vrrv 
much,  even  upon  the  foot  of  her  own  relation. 

But  1  was  not  at  the  end  of  my  mortlflcntion 
yet»  neither;  for  now  my  innocent  Quaker  threw 
out  an  unhappy  cxprc!>siun,  whii'h  put  me  upen 
the  tenters  again.  Says  she  to  me,  "  This  lady's 
habit,  i  fancy,  is  just  such  a  one  as  thine  by  the 
description  of  it;"  and  then  turning  to  ihe  cap- 
tain's wife,  says  she,  "  I  fancy  my  rrien<l  has  a 
liner  Turkish  or  Persian  dress,  a  great  deal." — 
"  O !  says  the  girl, "  'tis  iispoMibla  to  be  finer;  my 
lady's,"  says  the,  "was  alt  oorared  with  gr;ld 
and  diamonds ;  her  hair  and  head-dre«s.  |  fbr^nt 
the  name  tbey  gave  it,"  said  she,  "shone  like 
stars,  there  was  so  many  jewels  in  it.'* 

I  never  wished  my  good  Wend  the  Quaker  Out 
of  my  company  before  now ;  but,  indeed,  1  isottld 


^ 


have  given  some  giiineu  to  have  been  rid  of  her 
just  now  ;  for  twffiniiinjt  to  ho  curious  in  the  com- 
paring the  two  dressci,  »hp  innocently  bog-in  a 
dc*criplion  of  mine  ;  and  nothing  tcrrilied  me  so 
much  as  the  apprehension  lest  she  should  impor- 
tune mc  to  show  it,  which  I  was  resolved  I  would 
new  agree  to.  But  before  it  cnmc  to  this,  she 
preiaed  my  girl  to  describe  the  tyhaia,  or  head- 
drew:  which  she  did  so  cleverly,  that  the  Quaker 
could  not  help  iinyins;  mine  wjui  just  such  it  one  ; 
and  after  several  other  similiiudes,  all  very  vexa- 
liou!i  to  me,  out  comes  the  kind  motion  to  me  to 
let  the  Indies  see  my  dreas;  and  they  joined  their 
ca^r  desires  of  it  even  to  importunity. 

I  desired  (o  be  excused,  Ihoufrh  I  had  little  to 
say  at  first  why  I  declined  it  ;  but  at  last  it  came 
into  my  head  to  say  it  was  packed  up  writh  my 
other  eloihcsi  that  I  had  least  occasion  for.  in 
order  to  be  sent  on  board  the  captain's  ship  ;  but 
that  if  we  livod  to  come  to  Holland  together, 
(which,  by  the  way,  I  resolved  should  never 
happen),  then,  I  told  them,  at  unpacking  my 
clothes,  they  should  sec  me  dressed  in  it ;  but 
they  must  not  expect  I  should  dance  in  it  like  the 
Lady  Roxana,  in  all  her  fine  thinjrs. 

Thia  carried  it  olf  pretty  well ;  and  petting  over 
this,  got  over  most  of  the  rest,  and  I  beg-an  to  be 
easy  ajain ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  I  may  dismiss 
the  story  too  as  soon  as  nniy  be.  I  got  rid  at  last 
of  my  visitors,  who  I  had  wished  gone  two  hours 
looaer  than  thry  intended  it. 

As  soon  OS  they  were  gone  I  nin  np  to  Amy 
and  gave  vent  to  my  passions,  by  telling  her  the 
whole  ftory.  and  lettmg  her  see  what  mischiefs 
one  blso  step  of  hers  had  like^  unluckily,  to  have 
involved  us  all  in ;  more,  perhnp*,  than  we  coiild 
ever  have  lived  to  get  through  Amy  was  sen- 
sible of  it  enough,  and  was  jutt  giving  her  wrath 
a  vent  another  way,  vii.,  by  calling  the  poor 
girl  all  the  damned  jades  and  fools  (and  some- 
times worse  names)  that  she  could  think  of;  in 
the  middle  of  which  up  comes  my  honest  g-ood 
Quaker,  and  put  an  end  to  our  discourse.  The 
Quaker  came  in  smiling,  (for  »he  was  alwavs 
soberly  cheerful).  -Well,"  says  she,  "thou  art 
deJivercd  at  la-Ht ;  1  come  to  joy  thee  of  it ;  I  per- 
caved  thou  wert  tired  grievously  of  thy  i-lsitora." 

"Indeed,"  says  I,  "so  I  was;  that  foolish 
young  girl  held  us  all  in  a  Canterbury  story,  i 
thought  slie  would  never  have  done  with  it. 
Why,  truly,  I  thought  &he  was  very  careful  to  let 
thee  know  she  was  but  a  cook-maid.  Ay,"  says 
I,  "  and  at  a  gaming-house,  or  gaming-ordinnry, 
and  at  the  other  end  of  the  town  too ;  all  which 
(by  the  way)  she  might  know,  would  add  very 
little  to  her  good  name  among  us  citizens." 

"  I  can't  think,"  says  the  Quaker  "but  she 
had  some  other  drift  in  that  long  discourse; 
there's  something  else  in  her  head,"  says  she, 
'"  I  am  satisfied  of  that,'  Thought  I,  are  you  aa- 
tisfied  of  it  ?  I  am  sure  I  nm  the  leas  satisfied 
for  that :  at  least  'tis  but  small  satisfaction  to  me 
to  hear  you  say  so.  What  can  this  he  ?  says  I, 
and  when  will  my  uneasiness  have  an  end  ?  But 
this  wa.4  silent,  and  to  my<!clf,  you  may  be  sure. 
But  in  answer  to  my  friend,  the  Quaker,  I  re- 
turned, by  asking  her  a  question  or  two  about  it ; 
■I  what  she  thought  was  in  it?  and  whv  she  I 
thought  there  was  anything  in  it  ?  For,  savs  I, 
she  caa  have  nothing  in  it  lelating  to  me.    '         I 


••  Nay,"  says  the  kind  Quaker,  "  if  the  had  sn? 
view  towards  thee,  that  h  no  busincM  of  mioe ; 
Kod  I  should  be  far  from  desiring  thre  to  lokirm 
me." 

This  alarmed  mc  again  :    not  that  I  (t^iti  i 
trusting  the  good-humoured   rreyitxrr!  <*ifh  it,  if| 
thcc  had  been  anything  of    ^ 
hut  this  afToir  was  a  secret  i 
municate   to  anybody.      li--.i..v   ,    ,    > 
alarmed    me    a   little ;    for    as    I    hod  e 
everjihing  from  her,  I  was  ivillinc  «■!  ii>< 
but  as  she  could  not  but  gather  < 
things  from  the  girl's  discourse. 
wards  mc,  so  she  was  too  ]■" 
o(T  with  such  answers  as   ■ 
mouth.     Only  there  wb<  i  i  ■ 
flnct,  that  she  was  not  inqn: 
anything  out,  and  not  dangiM 
the  whole  story.      But,  m   I  :ity,  >l>e   coultJ  (n't 
but  gather  up  several   drcum^tanccs   fnwa  It* 
girl's  discourse,  as  particularly  the  n.m 
and  the  sevornl  descriptions  of  the  T' 

which  my  friend  the  Qunkt"-  ^  ■•*  ' 

so  much  notice  of,  as  I  ha^ 

As  for  thnt,  I  might  hn>v  : 
ing  with  Amy,  and  asking  her  whoiili! 
before   she  came  to  live   with    mo  ' 
would  not  do.  for  we  had  i^    ' 
that  way  of  talking,  by  ha^ 
long  Amy  had  lived  with  ni' 
worse,  by  having  owned  for  ■ 
lodgings  in  the  Pall-mall  ;  *•■ 
corresponded  too  well.    There  wd»  on!)  one  this,- 
thnt  helped  me  out  with  the   Quaker,  and  tlui 
was  the  girl's  having  reported  how  rich  .Mrs  Ara 
was  grown,  ."ind  th.il  she  kept   her  roach.     N''  , 
OS  there  might  be  m.iny  more  Mrs  Amys  bfl'Tj'j 
mine,  so  it  was  not  likely  to  be  my  Amy,  becaov 
she  was  far  from  such  a  figure  as  keepinf  ha 
coach  ;  and  this  carried  it  off  from  the  su&piddat 
which  the  good  friendly  Quaker  inigtit  \nv<  in 
her  head. 

But  as  to  what  she  imagined  the  gprf  had  in 
her  head,  there  lay  more  difficully  in  that  part  a 
great  deal,  and  I  was  alarmed  at  it  very  miKh. 
for  my  friend  the  Quaker  told  me  she  ohsarti 
that  the  girl  was  in  a  great  passion  when  the 
talked  of  the  habit,  and  more  when  I  had  ben 
importuned  to  show  her  mine,  but  dediacd  it. 
She  said  she  several  tiroes  perceived  her  to  be  in 
disorder,  and  to  restrain  herself  with  great  ditE* 
culty  :  and  once  or  twice  she  muttered  to  herself 
that  she  had  found  it  out,  or  that  she  would  find 
it  out,  she  could  not  tell  whether  ;  and  that  Sbe 
often  saw  tears  in  her  eyes ;  that  when  I  sud  aj 
suit  of  Turkish  clothes  was  put  up,  but  that  ^ 
should  see  it  when  we  arrivo«i  In  Hollanil.  rii' 
beard  her  say  soAly,  she  would  go  over  on  pu:- 
pose  then. 

After  she  had  ended  her  obsenations.  1  «tM»>4. 
"  !  observed,  too,  that  the  girl  ]("• 
oddly,  and  that  she  was  very   iu  ■ 
could  not  imagine  what  sheaimn>t  .u.   —    v  ■'  " 
.\t."  says  the  Quaker.  "  ti»  plain  !o  mr  wh»t  thf 
aims  at     She  believes  that    thou  art  f"h-  'ji^i 
Roxana  that  danced  hi  the  Turkish  »• 
is  not  certain." — "  Does  she  believe  * 
'*  If  I  had  thought  that,  !    would   have  put  ^r 
out  of  her   pain," — "Believe    so!"    ssy*   <** 
Quaker,  "  Yes ;  and  I  bf^gan  (o  betiew  ma  too, 


and  should  have  believed  lo  still,  if  thou  bod'st 

not  satisfied  me  tb  the  contrary  by  thy  taking  no 

notice  of  it,  ond  by  what  thou  hast  said  since."— 

"  Should  you  have  believed  »o,"  said  I,  warmly, 

"  I  lun   very  sorry  for  that.     Why,  would  you 

have  taken  me  for  an  actress,  or  a  French  ista^ 

player?" — "No,"  says  the  jtood,  kind  creature, 

"  thoti  rarriest  it  too  far  :  as  soon  as  thou  mad'tt 

thy  redet^tions  upon  her,  I  knew  it  could  not  be; 

but  who  could  think  any  other  when  she  described 

the  Turkish  dress  which  thou  hart  here,  with  the 

head  tire  and  jewels,  and  when  she  named  thy 

onaid  Amy  too,  and  several  other  circumstances 

concurring  ?     I  should  certainly  have  believed 

it,"  said  she,  "if  thou  hadst  not  contradicted  it; 

but  as  soon  as  I  heard  thee  speak,  1  concluded  it 

WM  otherwise."     "  That  was  very  kind,"  said  I, 

"  and  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  doing  me  so  much 

justice ;    it  is  more,  it  seems,  than  that  young 

talking  creature  docs." — "  Nay,"  says  the  Quaker, 

"  indeed  she  does   not  do  thee  justice ;  for  she 

as  certainly  believes  it  still,  as  ever  she  did." — 

Does  she?"  said  I ; — "  Aye,"  says  the  Quaker ; 

and  I  warrant  thee  she  will  make  thee  another 

viiiit  about  it." — "Will  she?"  says  1;    "then  1 

elieve  1  shall  downright  affront  her." — "  No,  thou 

kholt  not  affront  her,"  says  she,  (full  of  her  good 

liumour  aiid  temper,)  "  I  will  take  that  part  on 

ojy  bands,  for  I  will  affront  her  for  thee,  and  not 

let  her  see  thee."     I  thought  that  was  a  very 

kind  offer,  but  was  at  a  loss  how  she  would  be 

able   to   do  it ;    and  the  thought  of  seeing  her 

ain    half   distracted   me,   not    knowing    that 

temper  she  would  come  in,  much  loss  what  man' 

or  to  receive  her  in ;   but  my  fast  friend  and 

nstant  comforter  the  Quaker  said  she  perceivi.Kl 

c  girl  was  impertinent,  and  that  I  had  no  incli-  j 

atioii  to  conversf*  with  her,  and  she  was  resolved ' 

I  should  not  be  troubled  with  her.  But  I  shall  i 
have  occasion  to  say  more  of  this  presently  ;  for 
this  girl  went  further  yet  thao  I  thought  she 
had. 

It  was  now  time^  as  I  said  before,  to  take 
measures  with  my  husband,  in  order  to  put  oIT 
my  voui^e ;  so  I  fell  into  talk  with  him  one 
nioniing,  as  he  was  dressing,  and  while  I  was  in 
bed  ;  1  pretended  I  was  very  ill ;  and  ua  I  hod 
bat  too  pftsy  a  way  to  impose  upon  him,  because 
ii-  'lately  believed  every  thing  I  sujd.  so  I 

II  ::>'  discourse  so  as  that  he  should  im- 
tJLi  -o.ii.'i  w\  it  1  Wiis  a  breeding,  though  1  did  not 
tell  him  so. 

However.  I  brought  it  about  so  handsomely, 
that  before  he  went  out  of  the  room  he  come  and 
■At  down  by  the  bed-side,  and  began  to  t»dk  very 
seriously  to  me  upon  the  subject,  about  my  bemg 
so  every  day  ill,  and  that,  as  he  hoped  I  was  with 
child,  be  woiildhave  me  consider  well  of  it,  whether 
I  had  not  best  alter  my  thoughts  of  the  voyage  to 
Holland  ;  for  that  being  sea-sick,  and  which  was 
worse,  if  a  storm  should  bappeu,  might  be  very 
dangerously  in  me.  And  after  saving  abuodance 
of  the  iundcst  things  that  the  kindest  of  husbands 
In  the  world  could  say,  he  concluded,  that  it  was 
bis  request  to  me,  that  I  would  not  think  any 
more  of  going  till  after  all  should  be  over;  but 
that  I  would,  on  the  contrary,  propuro  to  lie-in 
where  I  was,  and  where  I  knew  as  well  as  he,  I 
could  be  very  well  provided,  and  \ery  well  os- 
eisted. 


I      This  was  just  what  I  wanteu ;  for  I  had,  as 
j  rou  have  heard,  a  thousand  good  reasons  why  I 
should  put  off  the  voyage,  especially  with  that 
I  creature  in  compatiy  ;  but  I  had  a  mind  the  put- 
ting it  off  should  be  at  his  motion,  not  my  own  ; 
{md  he  came  into  it  of  himself,  just  as  I  would 
'  have  had  it.     This  gave  mc  an  opportunity  to 
hang  back  a  little,  and  to  seem  ns  if  I  was  un- 
I  willhtg  :    I  told  him,  I  uould  not  abide  to  put  him 
to  ditiiculties  and  perplexities  in  his  busincM ; 
that  now  he  had  hired  the  |;re<it  cabin  iu  the  »hip, 
and,  perhaps,  paid  some  of  the  montiy,  and,  it 
may  be,  taken   freight  for  goods ;    and  to  make 
I  him  break  it  all  ofi*  again  would  be  a  needless 
charge  to   him,  or,    perhaps,  a  dnm.ige  to  the 
'  captain. 

I  As  to  that,  he  said,  it  was  not  to  be  named, 
and  he  would  not  allow  it  to  be  any  consideration 
at  all ;  that  he  could  easily  pacify  the  captain  of 
the  ship  by  (oiling  him  the  reason  of  it,  and  that 
I  if  he  did  make  him  some  satisfaction  for  the  dis- 
appciintment,  it  should  not  be  much. 

"  But,  my  dear,"  saj  s  I,  "  you  have  not  heard 
me  say  I  um  with  child,  neither  can  I  say  so; 
and  if  it  should  not  be  so  at  last,  then  I  shall 
have  made  a  fine  piece  of  work  of  it  indeed ; 
besides,"  says  I,  "  the  two  ladies,  the  captain's 
wife  and  her  sister,  they  depend  upon  our  going 
over,  and  have  mode  great  preparations,  and  all 
in  compliment  to  me;  what  must  I  say  to 
Ihcm?" 

"  WeU,  my  dear,"  says  he,  "  if  you  should  not 
be  with  child,  though  I  hope  you  are,  yet  there  is 
no  harm  done  ;  the  staying  three  or  four  months 
longer  in  England  will  be  no  damage  to  me,  and 
wc  can  go  when  we  please,  when  we  arc  .fure  you 
are  not  witli  child,  or  when  it  appearing  that  jou 
are  with  child,  you  ^hall  be  do^n  and  up  u;;uin  ; 
and  as  for  the  captain's  wife  and  sinter,  Icavc  that 
part  to  me ;  I'll  answer  for  it  there  shall  bo  no 
quarrel  raised  upon  the  subject ;  I'll  make  your 
excuse  to  them  by  the  captain  himself,  so  all  will 
be  well  enough  there,  I  warrant  you. " 

This  was  as  much  us  I  could  desire  ;  and  thus 
(t  rested  for  a  while.  I  had  indeed  some  anxiouii 
thoughts  about  this  impatient  girl,  but  believed 
that  putting  ofT  the  voyage  would  have  put  an 
end  to  it  all,  so  I  began  to  be  pretty  easv  ;  but  I 
found  myself  mistaken,  for  I  was  brought  to  the 
point  of  destruction  by  her  ag.iin,  and  that  in  the 
most  unaccountable  maiiaer  imajdnable. 

My  husband,  as  he  and  I  had  atjreed.  mcctine 
the  captain  of  the  ship,  took  the  freedom  to  Ic-ll 
him,  that  he  was  afraid  he  must  disappoint  him, 
for  that  something  had  fallen  out  ivhich  had 
obliged  him  to  alter  his  measures,  and  that  his 
family  could  not  bo  ready  to  go  time  enough  for 
him. 

'*  1  know  the  occasion,  sir,"  says  the  captain; 
"  I  hear  your  lady  has  got  a  daughter  more  than 
she  expected  ;  I  give  you  joy  of  it" — "  What  do 
you  mean  by  that  ?"  says  my  spouse — "  Nay, 
nothinf;,"  says  the  captain,  "  but  what  I  hear  the 
women  tnttle  over  the  tea-table.  I  know  no" 
thing,  but  that  you  do  not  go  the  voyage  upon 
it.  which  I  am  sorry  for;  but  you  know  your 
own  affairs,"  added  the  captain,"  "  that  is  no  bu- 
siness of  miuc." 

*'  Well  but,"  says  my  husband,  "  I  must  make 
vou  Botne  wtisfacUon  for  the  dtsappoiatroent," 
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and  10  he  pulls  out  his  money.  "  No,  no,"  ea.ys 
the  captain  ;  and  to  they  fell  to  straining  their 
compliments  one  upon  another;  but,  in  short, 
my  spouu  gave  him  three  or  four  guineas,  and 
nwde  him  toke  it ;  and  so  the  lirst  discourse 
went  off  ttgtin,  and  they  had  no  more  of  it. 

But  it  did  not  ^o  off  so  easily  \tith  mc  ;  for 
now,  in  a  word,  the  clouds  began  to  thicken  about 
me,  and  I  had  alarms  on  every  »ide.  My  husband 
told  me  what  the  captain  had  said ;  but  very 
happily  took  it.  that  the  captain  had  brou^fht  a 
tale  by  halve*,  and  havin(^  heard  it  one  way.  had 
told  it  another ;  and  that  neither  could  he  under- 
stand the  cnjitain,  neither  did  the  captain  under- 
stand hlmjclf.  80  he  contented  himself  to  tell  roe, 
he  said,  word  for  word,  oi  the  captain  detivered 
It. 

How  I  kept  my  husband  from  diMOverii^  my 
disorder  you  shall  hear  presently ;  but  let  it  suf- 
ffce  to  say  jnst  now,  that  if  my  hosband  did  not 
iindorst.md  the  captain,  nor  the  captain  under- 
stand iiim&oir,  yet  I  understood  ihera  both  very 
well ;  and.  to  tell  tlie  truth,  it  was  a  worse  shock 
than  ever  I  had  had  yet.  Invention  supplied  me, 
hidced,  with  a  sudden  motion  to  avoid  shewing 
my  surprite;  for  as  my  spouse  and  I  were  sitting 
by  a  little  table  near  the  fire,  I  reached  out  my 
hand,  as  if  t  had  intended  to  take  a  spoon  which 
lay  on  the  other  Hile,  and  threw  one  of  the 
cundles  oiT  the  tiibic  ;  and  then  snatchinfr  it  up, 
started  up  upon  my  feet,  and  stooped  to  the  hip 
of  my  jcown,  and  look  it  in  my  hand ;  "  O  T'says 
T,  '*  luy  govrn  is  spoiled  ;  the  candle  has  greased 
It  pro<{i^iously."  This  furnished  rae  with  an  ei- 
eiise  to  my  spouse  to  break  off  the  discourse  for 
tlie  pre«nnt,  and  call  Amy  do\rn  ;  and  Amy  not 
roiinnif  presently,  I  said  to  him,  "  My  dear,  I 
must  rnn  up  stairs  and  pot  it  off",  and  let  Amy 
clean  it  u  little."  So  my  husband  rose  up  too, 
and  went  into  a  closet  where  he  kept  hia  papers 
and  books,  and  fetched  out  a  book,  and  sat  down 
by  htmsetf  to  read. 

Glad  I  was  that  I  had  got  away,  and  up  I  ran 
to  Amy,  who,  as  it  happened,  was  alone.  "  O, 
Amy  !"  says  I,  "  we  ore  all  utterly  undone."  And 
with  that/  I  burst  out  a  crying,  and  could  not 
speak  a  word  for  a  great  whfle, 

I  Pfinnot  help  !«aTinf»,  that  some  very  good  re- 
flect'' ""  .  ■  '  "  .'i  upon  this  bead;  it 
pre  '  a  glorious  testimony 
It  lb  ;■■  ..',.  J. .;,,,.  t  .j1  I'ii.wiiJonce,  and  to  the  con. 
ecrn  Providence  has  in  guiding  all  the  afliiirs  of 
men,  (oven  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest,) 
thiit  the  most  scrrel  crimes  ore,  by  ibo  most 
unforeseen  accidents,  brought  to  light  and  dis- 
covered 

Another  reflection  was— How  just  it  is  that 
sin  and  shame  follow  one  another  so  constantly 
at  the  heels ;  that  they  arc  not  like  attendant!! 
only,  but  like  cause  and  consequence,  necessarily 
connected  one  with  another;  that  (he  crime 
going  hrfnre,  the  scandal  is  certain  to  follow; 
and  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  human  nature 
to  conceal  the  first  or  avoid  the  last, 

"  Whnt  shall  I  do,  Amy  '"  said  I.  as  soon  oa  I 
could  «peak,  "and  what  will  bceome  of  n.t'?* 
.Afvl   tficn  f  cried  again  so  vehement. v  that  1 1 
nn   more    n    great   while.      Amy  wai  I 
I  almost  out  of  her  wits,  but  knew  no- 
w.'...>i  V  tut  the  matter  was;  but  she  begged  to  ' 


know,  and  persuaded  me  to  eompose  fnyself,  snd 
not  to  cry  so.  "  Wlty  muRD,  if  my  matfer 
should  come  op  now,"  says  she,  "  he  will  ttt 
what  a  disorder  you  are  in  ;  he  will  know 
hive  been  cryinp,  and  then  he  will  want  t« 
the  oause  of  it."  With  that  I  broke  out 
••  O,  he  knows  it  already.  Amy,"  says  1,  "te' 
knows  all  I  U  is  all  discovered,  and  we  are  oa- 
done  I"  Amy  was  thunderatrndc  now  indeed 
**  Nay,"  says  Amy.  "  if  that  be  true,  we  ire  oo. 
done  indeed ;  but  that  can  never  be ;  that  it 
impossible,  1  am  sure," 

*•  No,  no."  says  I.  "it  ia  far  from  imtxwaftfei 
for  I  tell  you  it  is  so  ;"  and  by  t!'  -?o 

little  recovered.    I  told   her  wli .  nn 

husband  and  ih«  captain  bad  hod  loj^etbor,  ant 
what  the  captain  had  siud.     Thia  put  Amy  iaca 
such  a  hurry,   th.it  she  pried,   she  »■"••—'   ■'■- 
swore  and  cursed  like  a  mad  thinjr ;  t! 
braided  me,  that  I  would  not  let  her  ^ 
when  she  would  have  done  it,  and  th.i- 
ray  own  doing,  and  the  like.      Well.  : 
was  not  for  killin;?  ttie  ifirl  yet ;   1  couiu  not  r.,  ,r 
the  thouifhts  of  th.-»t  neither. 

We  spent  half  jn  hour  in  these  extrrt'^'^'"'" 
and  brought  nothing  out  of  them  n 
indeed  we  could  do  nothing  or  »iiv  nr.i 
was  to  the  purpose ;  for  tf  annhtng  w^  Ut«^M 
out-of-the-wa}-,  there  waa  no  htndrrfmr  it,  bm 
help  for;  so  after  thus  gl'vin' 
crying.    ?  began  to  reflec' 
spouse  below,  and  what  I  L-i .  , 
up  for :  so  I  changed  my  gown  t 
the  candle  fell  apon,  and  put  ■ 
went  down. 

When    I   had  been   dowTi  a   prood  whfle,  «nl 
found  my  spouse  did  not  Ml  into  :' 
as  i  expected,  I  took  heart   r.- 
"  My  dear,"  said  I.  "the  Adl   of  i;..   ... 
you  out  of  your  history  ;  won't  yon  m  oc 
itr— "  What  history  ?"  says  he. — "  VThy. 
I,  "about  the  capfiiin.*' — "'Oh,"  i| 

done  with  it;    I  know  no  more  ■■ 
told  a  broken  piece  of  new*  "^    - 
halves,  and  tnM  more  by  h 
namely,  of  your  being  witt 
could  not  go  the  loyage." 

I  perceived  my  husband  entercl  nn'  \-M 
thing  at  all,  but  took  it  for  a  str.r 
told  two  or  three  times  o\er.   i^ 
come  to  nothing;  and  that .  "  ■' 
it   was,  what    he    knew, 

already,  viz.,  that   I  was  v,     ,  h 

wished  might  be  true. 

His  ignorance  was  a  cordial  to  nrr  v^nV  ai  1 1 
cursed  them  in  my  Ihoup! 
undeceive  him  ;  and  as  I  •< 
the  story  cud  there,  as  noi 
mentioned,  I  closed  it  too  ; 
the  captain  had  it  from  hi''^ 
foiind  somebody  else  to  mr>  • 
and   so  it  passed  off    n  i  ■ 
eooucii.and  I  wasatill  safe  thcrt-. 
myself  rn  most  danpcr.     But   I 

'ncssis  still;   the  first  wn«   '  -■ 

I  my  spousr  shonlil  m'-et  ag 

I  ♦.her  discourse  iibout  it;  tii. 

j  busy  impertinent  girl  shoui.t   , 
when  she  cumo,  how  to  prevent  I. 

'which  was  an  ariiclo  as  nioieriul  d»  aar  •'' c* 
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reft ;  for  leeing  Amy  Mrould  bare  been  as  fatal  to 
me  OS  her  knowing  all  the  rest. 

As  to  the  first  of  these.  I  knew  the  captdn 
could  not  stay  in  town  above  a  week  ;  but  that 
his  ship  being  already  full  of  goods,  and  fillcD 
down  the  river,  he  must  soon  foflow;  so  I  con- 
trived to  carry  my  husband  somewhere  out  of 
town  for  a  rcw  days,  that  they  might  be  sure  not 
to  meet. 

My  greatest  concern  was  where  we  should  go. 

,t  lust  I  fixed  upon  North- H;ill ;  not,  I  said,  that 

would  drink  the  waters,  but  that  I  thought  the 

[r  was  pood,  and  might  be  for  my  advfintage. 

He,  who  did  everything  upon  the  foundation  of 

bli^in|T  ini-,  readily  came  into  it,  and  the  coaoh 

W  appointed  to  be  ready  the  next  morning , 

t  as  wc  were  settling  matters,  he  put  in  an 

:ly  word  that  thwarted  all  my  designs  ;  and  that 

OS,    that    he    had    rather   I    would    stay   till 

omoon,  for  thit  he  should  spe.ik  to  the  ca]>- 

in  next  mnrning,  if  he  could,  to  give  him  some 

tcrs,  which  he  could  do,  and  be  back  again 

about  twelve  o'clock. 

I   said— "  Ay,  by  all  means."    But  it  was  a 

!  «n  him;  and  my  voice  and  my  heart  dif. 

.  for  I  resolved,  if  possible,  ho  should  not 

•^«i.n    near  the  captain,  nor  see  him.  whatever 

OAmc  of  it,  I 

In  the  evening  therefore,  n  little  before  we  went  | 

to  bpd,  I  pretended  to  have  altered  my  mind,  and 

that  I  would  not  Ro  to  North  Hull,  but   I  had  a 

' li'Twoy;  but  I  told  him  1  was 

'  ^s  would  not  permit  him;  he 

i   ...   „;...v  where   it  was.       I  fold  him, 

..',  1  tvould  not  tell  him,  lest  it  should  oblige 

.    to  bind>.'r  his  business.     Ho  axuwered  with 

tiie  idine  temper,  but  with  JAftnilely  more  sin- 

rcritv,   ihiit  hn  had  no  bu«tnp!M>  oi^such  conse- 

q<  ■      '     "  '        ■  'i  incanywhcre 

I  I,  "  you  want 
'                :'..'    >..,,......  „..-.,.  :u   goes  away,' 

,  that  s  true,"  says  he,  "so    1  do,"  and 

la  while  1    and  then   added— "  But    HI 

I   vvrttc  a  note  to  a  man  that  docs  business  for  me, 

I   to  go  to  him  ;  It  is  only  lo  get  some  bjlU  of  laii- 

'  lii^  hjiicd.  and  he  can  do  it."   When  I  saw  I  had 

K  liii'''!   my  point.  I  seemed  to  hang  back  a  little. 

"  y.y  licar,"  sa)  s  I,  "  don't  hinder  an  hour's  busi- 

n<>«<  lor  mo ;    I  can  put  it  off  for  a  week  or  two. 

nith.  r  th:in  you  shall  do  yourself  any  prejudice," 

"  N".    no,"  Sijys  lie,  "you  slwdl  not  put  olf  an 

h"iir  for  me :  for  1  can  do  my  business  by  proxy 

\'   ■ '        • '  -  iy  but  my  wife."     And  then  he  took 

II  irms  ami  kiwed  roc.     How  did  my 
ip  into  ray  face,  when  I  reflected  how 

ly,  lintv  affectionataly  this  good-humoured 

111  an  embraced  this  most  cursed   piece  of 

hypiirrisy  that  ever  came  into  the  arms  of  an 

bonrst  mun  I     I^is  was  all  tenderness,  and  the 

Btmo^t  sttieerity  ;  mine  all  grim.ice  and  deceit — 

a  pfeoe  of  mere  menace,  nn^l  framed  conduct  to 

force  il  a  p  ijtsed  life  of  wickedness,  and  prevent 

!5jg  that  he  hod  in  his  arms  a  she- 

whole  conversation  for  twenty-five 

en  Vil.ick  as  hell,  a  complication  of 

(  '  for  which,  had  he  been  let  into  It, 

h'-  ....i  1  ;.  .ve  .ibhorred  me,  and  the  very  men- 

tint)  of  my  name.     But  there  was  no  help  forme 

in  tt :  all  I  hftd  to  satiafy  myself  was,  that  it  was 

tij  buifReM  to  be  wbat  I  was,  and  conceal  what 


I  had  been  ;  that  all  the  satisfaction  I  could  make 
him  was  to  live  virtuously  for  the  time  to  come, 
not  being  able  to  retrieve  what  had  been  in  time 
past :  and  this  I  resolved  upon,  though  had  the, 
great  temptation  ofTered,  as  it  did  afterwards,  I 
had  reason  to  question  my  stability.  But  of  that 
hereafter. 

After  my  husband  had  thus  kindly  given  up 
his  meas'jres  to  mine,  we  resolved  to  set  out  in 
the  morning  early.  I  told  him  that  my  project, 
if  he  liked  It,  was  lo  go  to  Tunbridge,  and  he, 
being  entirely  passfvc  in  the  thing,  agreed  Ut  it 
with  the  greatest  wHtingness  ;  but  said,  if  [  Itad 
not  named  Tunbridge,  he  would  have  named 
Newmarket,  there  being  a  great  court  there,  .ind 
abundance  of  fine  things  to  bo  seen.  1  offered 
him  another  piece  of  hypocrisy  here,  for  I  pre- 
tended to  be  willing  to  go  thither,  as  the  place 
of  his  choice,  bnt  indeed  I  would  not  have  gone 
for  a  thousand  pounds  ;  for  the  court  being  there 
at  thiit  time,  I  durst  not  run  the  hazard  of  being 
known  at  a  place  where  there  were  so  many  eyes 
that  had  seen  me  before.  So  that,  afler  some 
time,  I  told  my  hasband  that  I  tho'ight  New. 
market  was  so  full  of  people  at  that  time,  that 
we  should  get  no  accommodation;  that  seeing 
the  court  and  the  crowd  was  no  entertainment  to 
mc,  unless  as  It  might  be  so  to  him.  that  if  he 
thought  fit,  we  woulii  rather  put  it  oA'  for  another 
time ;  and  that  if^  when  we  went  to  Holland,  we 
should  go  by  Harwich,  we  might  take  round  by 
Nevrm.arkcf  and  Bury,  and  so  come  to  Ipswich, 
and  go  from  thence  to  the  seo-slde.  He  was 
easily  put  ofT  from  this,  as  he  was  from  anything 
else  that  ]  did  not  approve  ;  and  so  with  ail  ima- 
ginable facility  he  appointed  to  be  ready  carl; 
in  the  morning  to  go  with  me  for  Tunbridge. 

I  had  a  double  design  in  this,  riz. — first,  to  get 
away  my  spouse  from  seeing  the  captain  any 
more ;  and  secondly,  to  be  out  of  the  way  my- 
self, in  case  this  Impertinent  girl,  who  was  now 
my  plague,  should  offer  to  come  again,  as  my 
friend  the  Quaker  believed  she  would,  and  at 
indeed  happened  within  two  or  three  days  after- 
wards 

Having  thus  secured  my  going  away  the  next 
dny,  I  ha<l  nothinj  to  do  but  to  furnish  my  faith- 
ful ugent  the  Quakgr  with  some  instruction  what 
to  say  to  this  tormentor,  (for  such  she  proved 
afterwards,)  and  bow  to  manage  her,  if  she  mode 
any  more  visits  than  ordinary. 

T  had  a  great  mind  to  leave  Amy  behind  too, 
as  an  assistant,  because  she  understood  so  per- 
fectly well  what  to  ndvisc  npon  any  emerffcncy ; 
and  Amy  importuned  me  to  do  so  ;  but  I  knot* 
not  what  secret  impulse  prevailed  over  tny 
thoughts  against  it  ;  I  could  not  do  it,  for  feaf 
the  wicked  jade  should  make  her  away,  which 
ray  very  soul  abhorred  the  thoughts  of ;  which, 
hiywever,  Amy  found  means  to  bring  to  pass 
afterwnrils,  as  I  may  In  time  relate  more  partlCTl- 
larly. 

It  Is  true  I  wanted  ai  much  to  be  dolhared 
from  her  a»  ever  a  sick  man  did  from  a  Ihird-day 
ague :  and  hod  she  dropped  into  the  grave  by 
any  fcir  way,  as  1  may  call  it, — I  mean,  had  she 
died  of  any  ordinary  distemper,  I  should  have 
shod  but  very  few  tears  for  her.  But  I  was  not 
arrived  to  such  a  pitch  of  obstinate  wickedness 
at  to  commit  murder,  espedally  such  (ts  to  murw 
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der  my  own  child,  or  so  much  as  to  harbour  a 
thought  so  barb«rous  in  tny  tnincL  But,  as  I 
said.  Amy  eflVctc*l  all  nfterwardu,  without  my 
knowledge,  for  which  I  gave  her  ray  hearty 
curse,  though  I  rould  (to  littit-  more  ;  for  to  have 
fallen  upon  Amy  had  been  to  have  murdered 
myself.  Bui  this  tragedy  requires  a  longer  itory 
than  I  havo  room  for  here.  I  return  to  my 
journey. 

My  dear  friend  the  Quaker  waa  kind,  and  yet 
honest,  and  would  do  anything  that  was  juit  and 
upright  to  serve  me,  but  nothing  wicked  or  dis- 
honourable. That  she  might  be  able  to  say 
boldly  to  the  creature,  if  she  come,  she  did  not 
know  where  I  was  eone,  she  desired  I  would  not 
let  her  know  ;  and  to  moke  her  ignorance  the 
more  nbsolutely  safe  to  herseIC  and  Hkewi««  to 
me,  t  allowed  her  to  say  that  she  heard  us  talk  of 
gosne  to  Newmarket.  &c.  She  liked  that  part, 
and  I  left  all  the  rest  to  her,  to  act  as  she  thought 
fit,  only  charged  her,  that  if  the  girl  entered  into 
the  story  of  the  Pallmall,  she  should  not  cnter- 
liiin  much  talk  about  it,  hut  let  her  understand, 
thttt  we  ull  thought  she  spoke  of  it  a  Utile  too 
purticulorly .  and  that  the  ludy  (meaning  roe) 
took  it  a  little  01,  to  be  bo  likened  to  a  public 
mistress,  or  a  stage-player,  and  the  like ;  and  so 
to  bring  her,  if  possible,  to  sav  no  more  of  it. 
However,  though  I  did  not  tell  ray  tritni  the 
Qunkor  how  to  write  to  me,  or  where  I  was,  yet 
1  left  a  scaled  paper  with  her  ronid  to  give  her, 
in  which  I  gave  her  a  direction  how  to  write  to 
Amy,  and  so  in  effect  to  myseIC 

It  was  but  a  few  days  after  [  was  gone,  but  the 
impatient  girl  came  to  my  lodgings  on  pretence 
to  see  how  I  did,  and  to  hear  if  I  intended  to  go 
the  voyage,  and  the  like.  My  trusty  agent  was ' 
at  home,  and  received  her  coldly  at  the  door ;  I 
but  told  her  that  the  lady,  which  she  supposed 
she  meant,  was  gone  from  her  house. 

This  was  a  full  stop  to  oil  she  could  say  for  a 
good  while;  but  ns  she  stood  musing  foroe  time 
at  the  door,  considering  what  to  begin  a  talk 
upon,  she  perceived  my  friend  the  Quaker  looked 
a  little  uneas)',  as  if  she  wanted  to  go  in  and 
shut  the  door,  which  stung  her  to  the  quick  ; 
and  the  warv-  Quaker  had  not  so  much  as  asked 
her  to  come  in  -,  for  seeing  her  alone,  she  expected 
she  would  be  very  impertinent,  and  concluded 
that  I  did  not  care  how  coldly  she  received  her. 

But  she  was  not  to  be  put  off  ko.     She  raid  if 

the  Lady was  not  to  be  spoken  with,  she 

desired  to  speak  two  or  three  words  with  her. 
meaning  my  friend  the  Quaker.  Upon  that  the 
Quaker  civilly,  but  coldly,  aaked  her  to  walk  in. 
which  was  what  she  wanted.  Note.  —  She  did 
not  carry  her  into  her  best  parlour,  m  formerly, 
but  into  a  little  outer  room,  where  the  tcrvants 
usually  waited. 

By  the  first  of  her  discourse  she  did  not  stick 
to  insinuate  as  if  she  believed  1  was  in  the  house, 
but  was  unwilling  to  be  seen ;  and  pressed 
earnestly  that  slie  might  speak  but  two  words 
with  me ;  to  which  she  added  cariwst  entreaties, 
and  at  la«t  team. 

"  1  am  sorry,"  says  my  good  old  creature,  the 
Quaker,  "  thou  ha*t  so  ill  im  opinion  of  me  as 
to  think  I  would  tell  thee  un   untruth,  and  say 

that  the  I^y was  gone  from  my  house,  if 

ahc  W08  not !     1  assure  thee  I  did  not  use  «nv 


such  method ;  nor  does  the  Lsdy doriremr 

such  kind  of  service  from  me,  as  I  know  t/L  V 
the  had  been  in  the  house  I  should  have  XM 
ihee  so." 

She  said  little  to  that ;  but  said,  fl  ni 
business  of  the  utmost  itnportAUce  tliat  sht 
desired  to  speak  with  me  about ;  axut  then  critd 
again  very  much. 

"  Thou  seemest  to  be  sorely  afflicted,"  tt^  the 
Quaker;  "  I  wish  I  could  give  thee  Mir  r^, 
but  if  nothing  will  comfort  thee  but  avieiag  tbs 
Lady ,  it  is  not  in  my  power. " 

"  I  hope  it  is,"  says  she  again  ;  "to  be  airp.  k 
is  of  great  consequence  to  me  i  ao  much,  thai  I 
am  undone  without  it," 

"  Thou  troublest  me  very  much  to  hear  thtt 
say  so,"  says  the  Quaker ;  "  but  why,  thti, 
did'st  thou  not  speak  to  her  apart  srben  Umi 
wast  here  before  ?•• 

"  I  had  no  opportunity."  says  she.  "  to  fp>tk 
to  her  aloue,  and  I  could  not  do  it  In  comptaf; 
If  I  could  have  spoken  but  two  words  to  her  alae 
I  woTild  have  thrown  myself  «t  her  Ibtt.  Md 
asked  her  blessing," 

"  I  om  surprised  ot  thee ;  I  do  not  underataad 
thee,"  says  the  Quaker. 

"  O  I"  say*  she,  "  stand  my  friend.  If  you  haw 
any  charity,  or  if  you  have  any  cumpa'sjiioQ  Jor 
the  miserable ;  for  I  am  utterljr  undone  ^' 

"  Thou  territiest  me,'*  says  the  Quaker, " will) 
such  passionate  expressions !  for  verily  i  csdhX 
comprehend  thee ! " 

"  O  t"  says  she,  "she  is  my  mother  *  the  is  of 
mother  I  and  she  docs  not  own  me  I " 

'•  Thy  mother ! "  say.^  the  Quaker ;  and  bfgia 
to  be  greatly  moved  indeed  ;  "  i  am  astooiilwdtf 
thee :  what  dost  thou  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean  nothing  but  what  I  say,"  say*  rftf; 
"  I  say  again,  she  is  my  tnolher  '\  and  niU  H( 
own  me ;"  and  with  that  slie  &tnpp«ii  wiik  • 
flood  of  tears. 

"  Not  own  thee  !"  says  the  Quaki-r;  and  tie 
tender  creature  wept  too  ;   "  why,  she  —it. 
does  not  know  thee,  and  never  saw  lliec 

"  No,"  says  the  girl,  "  I  believe  sb« 
know  me,  but  I  know  hcr^  and  i  know 
is  my  mother." 

«  It's  impossible  !  thou  tolkest  mystery  I'  H^ 
the  Quaker  ;  "  wilt  thou  explain  thyself  a  littls  Is 
me?" 

"  Yes,  yes,'*  says  she,  "  1  can  explaia  it  wD 
enough  ;  I  am  sure  she  is  my  mother,  and 
broke  my  heart  to  search  for  her ;  and  to 
again,  when  I  was  to  sure  I  hod  found 
break  my  heart  more  effectually." 

"  Well,  but  if  she  by  thy  mother,*  im  I 
Quaker,  "how  can  it  be  that  slw  dtowi  i 
know  thee?" 

•'  Alas ! "  says  she,  "  T  have  beea  lost  U  kr  | 
ever  since  I  was  a  child ;   she  has 
me." 

"  And  hast  thou  never  aMn  her?*  agi*^ 
Quaker. 

"  Ye?,**  says  she,  "  I  have  sem  her.  <•• 
enough,  I  saw  her  ;  for  when  she  was  Ibc  Id) 
Roxana  I  was  her  housemaid,  being  a  senot. 
but  I  did  not  know  her  then,  nor  she  »«:  bat* 
hag  all  come  out  since,  lias  ^>e  not  •  nul 
aantcd  Amy  ?  "     Note Th«  hoaqst  Quaker  •■  i 
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Donpluued,  and  greatly  surprised  at  that  quM- 
lion. 

■'  True. "  she  jays;  "the  Lndy has  several 

woaien  servants,  but  I  do  not  know  all  tbcir 
najnei." 

**  But  her  woauui,  her  favourite,"  adds  the 
girl ;  "  is  not  her  name  Amy  ?  " 

"  Wnj,  truly," •says  the  Quaker,  with  a  Tery 
hoppy  turn  or  wit,  "  I  do  not  like  to  be  examined  ; 
but  li-*t  thou  «bouldst  take  up  any  mistakes,  by 
reason  or  my  bockwardneu  to  spook,  I  will 
answer  tbco  for  once,  that  what  her  woman's 
name  is  I  know  not  ;  but  they  call  her  Clierry." 

N.  D My  husband  gave  her   (hat   name  in 

jest,  on  our  wedding  day,  and  we  bad  called  her^ 
by  it  ever  after  ;  so  that  she  Fpoke  literally  true 
at  that  time. 

The    girl    replied    very  modestly,    that    she 

was  was  sorry  if  she  gave  her  any  oflTence  in 

askcn;i; ;  that  she  did  not  design  to  be  rude  to  her, 

or  pretend  to  examine  her  ;  but  that  she  was  in 

Bueh  an  agooy  at  this  disaster  that  she  knew  not 

what  she  did  or  said ;  and  that  she  should  be 

ver}'  sorry  to  disoblige  her,  but  begged  of  her 

aigain,  as  ;fae  was  a  Christian  and  a  woman,  and 

had  been  a  mother  of  children,  that  she  would 

fnke  pity  on  her,  and,  if  possible,  assist  her,  so 

'  Oic  might  but  come  to  me,  and  speak  a  few 

■>  to  me. 

1  tie  tender-hearted  Quaker  told  mc  the  girl 

ke  this  with  such  moving  eloquence,  that  it 

reed  tears  from  her;  but  she  wos  obliged  to 

ly.  that  she   neither  knew  where  I  was  gone, 

ir  how  to  write  to  me  ;  but  that  if  she  did  ever 

me  ngatn  she  would  not  fail  to  give  me  on 

count  of  all  we  had  said  to  her,  or  that  she 

oald  yet  think  fit  to  say ;  and  to  take  my 

iswer  to  it.  if  1  thought  At  to  give  any 


have  provided  for  her  if  she  bad  not  a  mind  t» 
have  her  known ;  and,  therefore,  seeing  she  hod 
beard  all  she  had  said  of  the  Lady  Roiano,  and 
was  so  far  from  owning  herself  to  be  the  person, 
that  she  had  censured  tliat  sham  lady  as  a  cheat 
and  common  woman ;  and  that  it  was  certain 
she  could  never  be  brought  to  own  a  name  and 
character  she  had  so  fustly  exposed. 

Besides,  she  told  her  that  her  lodger,  meaning 
me,  was  not  a  sham  lady,  but  the  real  wife  of  a 
knight  baronet ;  and  that  the  knew  her  to  be 
honestly  such,  and  far  above  such  a  person  as 
she  had  described.  She  then  added  that  she  had 
another  reason  why  it  waa  not  very  possible  to 
to  be  true,  and  that  is,  says  she,  **  Thy  age  is  in 
the  way  ;  for  thou  ocknowledjjert  that  thou  art 
four-and-twenty  years  old  ;  and  thai  thou  nasi 
the  youngest  of  three  of  thy  mother'*  children  ; 
so  that  by  thy  account  thy  mother  muit  be 
extremely  young,  or  this  lady  cannot  be  thy 
mother ;  for  thou  seest,"  toys  she,  "  and  any  one 
may  see,  she  is  but  a  young  woman  now,  ami 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  above  forty  years  old, 
if  she  is  so  much  ;  and  is  now  big  with  child  at 
her  going  into  the  country;  so  tlwt  I  cannot  give 
any  credit  to  thy  notion  of  her  being  thy  mother ; 
and  if  I  might  counsel  thee  it  should  be  to  give 
over  that  thought  as  an  improbuble  story  that 
do«i  but  serve  to  disorder  thee,  and  disturb  thy 
head  ;  for,"  added  she,  "  I  perceive  thou  art  much 
disturbed  indeed. " 

But  this  was  all  nothing :  she  could  be  satij- 
lied  with  nothing  but  seeing  me  ;  but  the  Quaker 
defended  herself  very  well,  and  insisted  on  it, 
that  she  could  not  give  her  any  account  of  me ; 
and  finding  her  still  importunate,  she  affected  at 
lost,  being  a  little  disgusted  that  she  should  not 
believe  her,  and  added,  that  indeed,  if  she  had 


Then  the  Quaker  took  the  freedom  to  ask  a  known  where  I  was  gone,  she  would  not  bavegiven 
particulars  about  this  wonderful  story,  as  she  any  one  an  account  of  it,  unless  I  bad  given  ber 
led  it ;  a',  which  the  girl,  beginning  at  the  1 1  orders  to  do  so ;  "  but  seeing  she  bos  not  ac> 
t  dittrcsscs  of  my  life,  and  indeed  of  her  own, '  quainted  me,"  sa)'s  she,  "  where  she  is  gone,  lis 
ut  through  all  the  history  of  her  miserable '  I  an  intimation  to  mc,  she  was  not  desirous  it 
ueotion,  her  service  under  the  Lady  Roxaoa,  j  should  be  publicly  known ;"  and  with  this  she 
•he  called  me,  and  her  relief  by  Mrs  Amy,  with  rose  up,  which  was  as  plain  a  desiring  her  to 
«  reasons  she  had  to  believe  that  as  Amy  ^  |  rise  up  too  and  begone,  as  could  be  expresMd, 
ned  herself  to  be  the  snme  that  lived  with  her     except  the  downright  showing  her  the  door. 


other,  and  especially  thai  Amy  was  the  Ladv 

'xnna'i  maJd.  too,  and  came  nut  of  France  nitii 

;  she  was  by  those  circumstances,  and  several 

en   in   her  conversation,  as  fully  convinced 

that  the  lady  Roxana  was  her  mother  as  she  was 

tlwt  the  Lody at  her  house  (the  Quaker's), 

waa  the  very  same  Roxana  that  sbe  had  been 
•errant  to. 

Mv  good  friend,  the  Quaker,  though  terribly 
shocked  at  the  storj',  and  not  well  knowing  what 
to  say,  yet  wos  too  much  my  friend  to  seem  con. 
winced  m  a  thing,  which,  if  it  was  true,  she  could 
•ec  plainly  1  had  a  mind  should  not  be  known ; 
•o  she  turned  her  discourse  to  argue  the  girl  out 
of  it.  She  insisted  upon  the  slender  evidence 
■he  had  of  the  £ict  itself,  and  the  rudeoeas  of 
eiaining  so  near  a  relation  of  one  to  much  above 
H»rr  .ind  of  whose  concern  in  it  she  had  no 
(Ige,  at  least,  no  suflicient  proof;  that  u 
xly  nt  her  house  was  a  person  above  any 

E^uifct.  so  she  could  not  believe  that  she  would 
yh. 
; 


\VcU.  the  girl  rejected  all  this,  and  told  her. 
sbe  could  not  indeed  expect  that  she  ( the  Quaker) 
should  be  affected  with  the  story  sbe  had  toid 
her,  however  moving,  or  that  sbe  should  take 
any  pity  on  her.  lliat  it  woa  her  misCortuDe, 
j  that  when  she  was  at  the  house  before,  and  in 
'  the  room  with  me,  sbe  did  not  beg  to  speak  a 
word  with  mc  m  private,  or  throw  herself  upon 
the  floor  at  my  feet,  and  claim  what  the  affection 
of  a  mother  would  have  done  for  her ;  but  since 
she  bad  slipped  her  opportunity,  the  would  wait 
for  another :  that  she  found  b^  her  ( the  Quaker's) 
talk,  that  she  had  nut  quite  left  her  lodgings, 
but  waa  gone  into  the  country,  she  supposed,  lor 
the  air;  and  she  was  resolved  she  would  takeio 
much  knight-errantr}'  upon  her,  that  she  would 
\isit  all  the  uiring  ploi-es  in  the  nation,  and  even 
all  the  kingdom  over,  ay,  and  Holland  too,  but 
she  would  find  rae;  i«ir  she  was  satisBcd  she 
could  so  convince  me  that  she  was  my  own  child. 
that  1  would  not  deny  it ;  and  the  waa  sure  I 
ly  her  being  ber  daughter,  if  she  was  really',' was  so  tender  and  compaasioDote  I  would  not 
mother ;  that  she  was  able  sufficiently  to  '  let  her  perish  after  I  waa  coovioccd  that  she  was 
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mv  own  flesh  and  blond ;  anH  in  caving  »be  would 
visit  all  the  airin?-plnces  In  England,  »he  rec- 
konod  them  hII  up  by  name,  and  b<-^n  with 
Tinibridjfe,  tli<>  \  cry  I'lu'^t"  I  w«s  pono  to ;  then 
wkoninir  up  Epsom,  Norih  Holl.  Barnct,  New- 
mnrkft.  Bury,  and  at  last,  the  Bath;  and  with 
this  she  tooli  her  le«TO. 

My  faittiful  agent  the  Quaker,  failed  not  tn 
write  to  mr.  immediately  ;  but  aa  she  was  a  cun- 
ninp,  as  well  as  an  honest  woman,  (t  presfnlly 
occurred  to  her  that  this  wtt»  a  »tory  which, 
whether  true  or  false,  waa  not  vtry  fit  to  come 
to  my  husband's  knowledj^e ;  that  as  »hc  did  not 
know  what  I  mi^ht  have  been,  or  might  have 
been  colled  in  former  times,  and  how  far  there 
miiflit  have  been  something  or  nothing  in  it,  so 
she  thou|;ht  if  it  nus  a  tieoret.  I  oiiffht  to  have 
the  telling  it  myself ;  nnri  if  it  wof  not,  it  mlKhl 
as  well  be  public  afterwards  as  now ;  and  that, 
at  least,  she  ouf^ht  not  to  leave  it  wlicrc  she 
found  it,  and  hand  it  forwards  to  anybody  with- 
out my  consent.  These  prudent  measurcf  were 
inexpressibly  kind,  as  well  as  seasonable;  it  had 
been  likely  enough  that  her  letter  mipht  h.ivc 
cooie  publicly  to  mo,  and  though  my  husband 
would  not  have  opened  ft,  yet  it  would  have 
looked  a  little  odd  that  I  should  conceal  its  con* 
tents  from  him,  when  I  had  pretended  so  much 
to  communicate  all  my  ofralrs. 

In  consequence  of  this  wise  cimtion,  my  pood 
friend  only  wrote  me  a  few  words,  that  the  im- 
pertinent young  woman  had  been  with  her,  a» 
she  expected  &he  would  ;  and  that  she  thought 
it  would  be  ronvenient  that,  if  I  could  spare 
Cherry,  I  would  send  her  up,  (meaning  Amy), 
because  sho  found  there  might  be  some  occasion 
for  her. 

As  it  happened  this  letter  wis  inclosed  to  Amy 
herself,  and  not  sent  by  the  way  I  had  at  first 
ordered ;  but  it  came  safe  to  my  hands ;  and 
though  i  was  alarmed  a  little  at  it,  yet  I  was  not 
Moqu<iinted  with  the  danger  I  was  in  of  an  imme- 
diate visit  from  this  teazing  rreaturo  till  afier- 
wurds  i  and  I  run  a  greater  risk,  indeed,  iban 
ordinary  in  that  I  Hid  not  send  Amy  up  under 
fonrteea  days,  believing  myself  as  much  concealed 
at  Tunbridge  as  if  1  had  been  at  Vienna, 

But  the  concern  of  my  faithful  spy,  (for  such 
my  Quaker  was  now,  upon  Ihe  mere  foot  of  her 
own  sagacity ),  I  sav,  her  concern  for  me,  was  my 
safety  in  this  exigence,  when  I  was,  as  it  were, 
keeping  no  guard  for  myself;  for,  finding  Amy 
not  come  up,  and  that  she  did  not  know  how 
soon  this  wild  thing  might  put  her  designed 
ramble  in  practice,  she  sent  a  messenger  to  the 
captain's  wife's  house,  where  she  lodged,  to  tell 
her  that  she  wanted  to  speak  with  her.  She  was 
at  the  heels  of  the  messenger,  and  came  eager 
for  some  news;  and  hoped,  she  said,  the  lady, 
(meaning  me),  had  been  como  to  town. 

The  Quaker,  with  as  much  caution  as  she 
was  mistress  of,  not  to  tell  a  downright  lie,  made 
her  believe  she  expected  to  hear  of  me  very 
quickly  ;  and  frequently,  by  the  bye,  speaking  of 
bein;;  abroad  to  take  the  air,  talked  of  the 
country,  about  Bury,  how  pleaunt  it  was,  how 
wholesome,  and  how  fine  an  air  ;  how  the  downs 
about  Newmarket  were  exceeding  fine ;  and 
irh.tl  a  vast  detil  of  company  thore  was,  now  the 
court  WAS  there ;  lilt  at  last,  the  girl  began  to 


conclude,  that  my  Wlj-ship  was  gone  thit'bn; 
for,  she  said,  she  knew  1  loved  to  see  a  great  iai 
of  compiny. 
*•  Nay."  says  my  fViend,  "fbou  tiike«t  mewmf. 

I  did  not  suggest,"  says  she,  "  that  the  pentai 
thou  cnquirc»t  after  is  gone  thitber.  neither  do  I 
believe  she  is,  I  aitnire  tbee."  Well,  tb*  fid 
smiled,  and  let  her  know  th«i  she  bcli«ved  it  (or 
all  that ;  so,  to  clench  it  f**t.  "  Verily,'  sayij 
with  great  •criousneM,  *'  thou  dost  not  do  wi 
fh""  ..M.:r.o.'».=.sf  <>vn7lhing and  bclitf vest 
I  to  thee  that  I  do   not 

I  II  .t  way  ;  so  if  thou  irivest 

tht;  trouble  to  ^'o  that  way,  and  art  disaf>| 
do  nr>t  say  that  I  h,ive  deceived  thee."   She 
Ii  that  if  (his  dl<l  abate  her  siu[ 
;    rnovc  it;  and  that   it  would  do 

n imuse  her;  but  by  this  she  kept 

in  suspense  till  Amy  osoie  up>  nod  tha^ww 
enough. 

When  Amy  came  up  she  wm  quite  coafoooiM 
to  hear  the  relation  which  t1>e  Qiiaker  rstrW, 
and    found  means  to    i  'til; 

letting  me  know,  to  jv  hat 

she  would  not  come  to  i  uin'ii-i;.-^  tji^t  .  i>ui  tbit 
she  would  certainly  ^  to  Newmarket  or  Bory 
first. 

However,  It  gave  me  vcrjr  ^eat  UDeai&KS: 
for  as  she  resolved  tri  ramble  in  <;enre>i  after  »f 
over  the  »ii  I 

not  in  Holl 
what  to  do  v»Mu  i.n  , 
all    my   sweet,  for   I   v. 

I  with  this  hussy,  and  th  ■■  ^    ■ 
an  evil  spirit. 

I      In  the  mean  time  Amy  was  next  door  ti)  titil- 
mad  about  her ;   sha  durst   not   see  i 
lodgings  for  her  life  ;  and  «hi>  went  «' i 

number  to  -'  '    ! 

and  to  her 

with  her  ;  ..' 

that  she  w< 

io  Rotherliit' 

step,  that's  tiue;  but  ua  Amy  ^a. 

so  nothing  .<ihc  could  do  could  Uf 

if  Amy  hoJfoundhcrttt  Rotlii    " 

wouiil  ha^e  ooDcliidufl  pres. 

hod  given  her  notice,  and    ~ 

'  a  knot ;  and  that,  in  short. 

'  right.     But  OS  it  happened 

!  better  than  we  expected ;  fi>,-   tlwi   Aui; 
out  of  a  coach  to  take  water  at  Tnn>.r' 

I  meets  the  girl  just  come  on  thpre-  ' 

Uhe  water  from  Rotherhithe.       ^ 
she  would  have  passed  by  her.  t : 

'  so  full  that  she  did  not  pretend 

'her,  for  she  looked  fair)}'  upon  Ik 
ttirning  her  he.ad  away  with  a  si  i  I 

go  from  her;  but  the  g'irl  stop 
first,  and  made  some  manners  to  hrr 

Amy  spoke  coldly  to  l>er.  at>d  a  little 
and  after  some  w"--' -   -' — '-  -  ■-   ''       • 
passage,  the  girl 
and  would  not  h'L'. 
Amy,  "  how  can  yuu  L-»(»'ct  I  «^ 
more  to  say  to  you  after  I  bad  *.]• 
you,  and  you  have  behaved   so 
girl  seemed  to  take  no  notice   < 
'answered*-"  I  was  going  t«  wait  vn  m<u  i 
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Wail  on  ine  I"  layt  Amy :  "  What  do  you  mean 

^by  that  ?" — "  Why,"  says  she  again,  with  a  kind 

Igf  fatniltanty,  "  I  was  going  to  your  lodg^ingit." 

Amy  was  provoked  to  the  last  degree  at  her, 

tnd  yet  she  thought  it  was  not  her  time  to  resent, 

because  she  had  a  more  fatal  and  wicked  dcsijcn 

in  h<>r  head  against  her  ;  which,  indeed.  1  never 

knew  till  arier  it  was  executed,  nor  durst  Amy 

■•verrouimunirate  it  to  mc;  for  as  I  had  always 

tsprrtscd  myself  vehemently  ag/iinsi  hurting  a 

''hair  of  her  head,  lo  she  was  resolved  to  take  her 

own  measures  without  consulting  me  any  more. 

In  order  to  this,  Amy  gave  her  good  words, 

concealed  her  resentment  as  niiicb  as  she 

ould  ;    and    when    !<hc  tjilked   oC  going   to  her 

iging  Amy  smiled,  and  said  nothing,  but  called 

a  pair  of  oars  to  go  to  Greenwich  ;  and  asked 

•eein^he  said  she  was  going  to  her  lodging, 

rto  go  along  with  her,  for  she  wns  going  home, 

[^ana  was  idl  alone. 

Amy  did  this  with  such  a  stock  of  assurance 
liat  the  girl  was  confounded,  and  knew  not  what 
say ;  but  the  more  she  hesitated  the  more  Amy 
sied  her  to  go ;  and  talking  very  kindly  to 
tt,  told  her  If  she  did  not  go  to  see  her  lodgings 
might  go  to   keep  her  company,  and  she 
[would  pay  a  boat  to  bring  her  back  again ;  so,  in 
word.  Amy  prevailed  on  her  to  go  into  the  boat 
^irith  her,  and  carried  her  down  to  Greenwich, 
'Tis   certain    Amy  had  no  more  bosiness  at 
Greenwich  than  I  hnd  ;  nor  was  she  going  thither ; 
but  we  were  oil  hampered  to  the  last  degree  with 
lie  impertinence  of  this  creature;  and  in  parti> 
"»r  I  was  horribly  perplexed  with  it. 
As  they  were  in  the  boat  Amy  began  to  re- 
r^roach  her  with  ingratitude  in  treating  her  so 
iidpiy  who  had  done  so  much  for  her,  and  been 
kind  (o  her  ;  and  to  ask  her  what  she  had  got 
or  what  she  expected  to  get.     Then  came 
share,  the  Lady    Roxana.     Amy  jested 
Tthat.  and  bantered  her  a  little ;  and  asked 
'  If  the  had  found  her  yet. 
But   Amy  was  both  surprised  and  enraged 
pwrhKn  the  pfrl  told  her  roundly  that  she  thanked 
[lirr  fcir  whnt  she  hnd  done  for  her,  but  that  she 
lllroold  not  have  her  think  she  was  so  ignorant  as 
[ittat  to  know  that  what  she  (Amy)  had  done  was 
Iby  her  mother's  order,  and  who  she  was  behold- 
to  for  it.     That  she  could  never  make  instru- 
nts  pan  for  principals,  and  pay  the  debt  to 
'te  agvnt,  when  the  obligation  was  all  to  the 
'sal.     That  she  knew  well  enough  who  she 
ia«,  and  who  she  was  employed  by.     That  she 

f]tiKW  the    Lady  very  well,   (naming  the 

[Mme  that  I  now  went  by),  which  was  my  hus- 
land's  true  name,  and  by  which  she  might  know 
,  »bethrr  *he  had  found  out  her  mother  or  no. 

Amy  wished  her  at  the  bottom  of  the  Thames ; 

land  had  there  been  no  waterman   in  the  boat, 

jtnd  nobo<iy  in  light,  she  swore  to  me  she  would 

lluve  thrown  her  into  the  river.     I  was  horribly 

Itfisturbcd  when  she  told  me  this  story,  and  began 

f|o  think  this  would,  at  laat,  all  end  in  my  ruin  ; 

[but  when  Amy  sp«>k«  of  throwing  her  into  the 

iver  and  drowning  her,  I  was  so  provoked  at 

Mff  that  all  my  rage  turned  against  Amy,  and  I 

ell  thoroughly  out  with  her.     I  had  now  kept 

Iroy  almost  thirty  years  and  found  her  on  all 

lions  the  faitbfulest  creature  to  me  that  erer 

Fwomaa  bad ;  I  say,  faithful  to  me ;  for,  however 


wicked  she  was,  still  site  was  true  to  me ;  and 
even  this  rage  of  hers  was  all  upon  ray  aoconnt^ 
and  for  fear  any  mischief  should  befnl  me 

But  be  that  how  it  would,  1  could  not  bear 
the  mention  of  her  murdering  the  poor  girl,  aod 
it  put  me  so  beside  royeelf,  that  1  rose  up  in  a 
rnge,  ond  bade  her  get  out  of  my  sight,  and  out 
of  my  house ;  told  her  I  hod  kept  her  too  Inng, 
and  (hat  I  would  never  see  her  face  more.  1  hiid 
before  told  her  that  »he  was  a  murderer,  and  a 
bloody-minded  creature ;  that  she  cuitM  not  but 
know  that  I  could  not  bear  the  tbo<i;;li(R  of  it, 
much  lehs  the  luention  of  it  ;  and  thnl  it  wns  the 
impudentest  thing  that  ever  was  known  to  make 
«uch  a  proposal  to  me,  whoa  she  knew  that  I  was 
really  the  mother  of  this  girl,  and  that  she  was 
my  own  child  ;  that  it  was  wicked  enough  in  her, 
but  that  she  must  conclude  *!  was  ten  times 
wickeder  than  herself  if  I  could  come  into  it. 
Ttmt  the  girl  was  in  the  right,  and  1  had  nothing 
to  blame  her  for ;  but  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
wickedness  of  my  life  that  made  it  necessary  lor 
mc  to  keep  her  from  a  discovery ;  but  that  I 
would  not  murder  my  child,  though  I  was  other- 
wise lo  be  ruined  by  it ;  Amy  replied  somewhat 
rough  and  short,  would  I  not,  but  she  would,  she 
said,  if  she  had  an  opportunity :  and  upon  the<>e 
words  it  was  that  I  bade  hrr  get  out  of  my  sight 
and  out  of  my  house ;  and  it  went  so  far  that 
Amy  packed  up  up  her  alls,  and  marched  off, 
and  was  gone  for  almost  good  and  all.  But  of 
that,  in  its  order,  1  must  go  back  to  the  relntioa 
of  the  voyage  which  they  made  to  Greenwich 
together. 

They  held  on  the  wrangle  all  the  way  by  water; 
the  girl  insisted  upon  knowing  of  her,  that  I  was 
her  mother,  and  told  ail  the  history  of  my  life  in 
the  Piillmall,as  well  after  her  being  turned  away 
as  before ;  and  of  my  marriage  since,  and  which 
was  worse,  not  only  who  my  present  husb.iiid 
was,  but  where  he  had  lived,  viz.  at  Roan  in 
FVanoe.  She  knew  nothing  of  Paris,  or  of  where 
we  were  going  to  live,  namelr,  at  Nimeguen ;  but 
told  her  In  so  many  words,  that  if  she  conid  not 
find  me  here,  she  would  go  to  Holland  after  me. 

They  landed  ot  Greenwich,  and  Amy  carried 
her  into  the  Park  with  her,  and  they  walked 
about  two  hours  there  in  the  farthest  and  re- 
motest walks ;  which  Amy  did,  bccaute  as  they 
talked  with  great  beat,  it  was  apparent  th^y  were 
quarrelling,  and  the  people  took  notice  of  it. 

They  wnlked  till  they  came  almost  to  the  wil- 
derness, at  the  south  side  of  the  park  :  but  tlMt 
girl  perceiving  Amy  offlered  to  go  there  among 
the  woods  and  trees,  stopped  short  there,  and 
would  go  no  farther ;  but  said  she  would  not  go 
in  there. 

Amy  smiled,  and  asked  her  what  was  tbe  mst* 
tcr  ?  She  replied  short,  aha  did  not  know  when 
she  Was.  nor  where  she  was  going  to  carry  her, 
and  she  would  go  no  further  ;  ond  without  ouy 
more  ceremony,  turns  back,  and  walks  apace 
away  from  her.  Amy  owned  she  was  surprised, 
and  came  back  too,  uid  called  to  her,  and  asked 
her  what  she  meant  ? 

Ttie  girl  boldly  replied  she  did  not  know  but 
she  might  murder  her ;  and  that,  in  short,  tha 
would  not  trust  herself  with  her,  and  never 
would  come  into  her  eomiMiny  again  alone. 

It  was  very  provoking,  out,  howe^-er.  Amy  kept 
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her  temper,  with  much  difflculty.  nnd  bore  It, 
knowing  that  much  mi)<ht  depend  upon  it ;  bo 
she  moclied  her  foolish  jeaIou<iy,  and  told  her  ihe 
n<wl  not  be  unengy  for  her,  ihe  would  do  her  no 
hftrm.  and  would  have  done  her  good,  if  she 
vrnuld  have  let  her ;  but  fttnoe  she  wm  of  such  a 
rcfi-actory  htmiour,  ahe  should  not  trouble  hcr- 
»elf.  for  she  should  never  rome  into  her  company 
again  ;  and  that  neither  she,  or  her  brolher,  or 
sister,  should  ever  hear  from  her,  or  see  lier  any 
more  ;  nnd  so  she  should  have  the  satisfat^'tion  of 
being  the  ruin  of  her  brother  and  sister,  as  well 
as  of  herself. 

Th'^  girl  seemiHl  n  Ihllc  mnllilicd  at  that,  nnd 
said,  that  for  herself,  she  knew  the  worst  of  it, 
she  could  seek  her  fortune  :  but  it  was  hard  her 
brother  nnd  sister  should  suffer  on  her  score; 
and  something  thut  wns  lender  and  well  enough, 
on  that  accounl.  Hut  Amy  tuld  her  it  was  for 
her  to  take  that  into  consideration ;  for  she 
would  let  her  see  that  it  was  all  her  own ;  that 
»he  would  have  done  them  all  good,  hut  that 
having  been  U6ed  thur,  she  would  do  no  more 
for  any  of  them  ;  and  that  she  should  not  need 
lo  be  afraid  to  i-ome  into  her  company  aiinlr,  for 
she  would  never  pive  her  occasion  for  it  nnv 
more.  Tliii,  by  the  way,  was  false  in  Ihe  {^irl, 
100 ;  for  she  did  venture  into  Amy's  company 
again  after  that  once  too  much,  as  I  shall  rciute 
by  itself. 

They  grow  cooler,  however,  afterwordr,  and 
Amy  carried  her  into  a  house  at  Greenwich, 
where  tlie  wos  ncquainted,  and  took  an  occnsioa 
to  leave  the  girl  in  a  room  a  while,  to  speak  to 
the  people  in  the  house,  and  so  prepare  them  to 
own  her  as  a  lod^rer  in  the  house ;  nnd  then 
going  in  lo  her  again,  told  her,  there  she  lodged, 
if  she  had  a  mind  to  find  her  out,  or  if  anybody 
else  had  anything'  to  say  to  her.  And  so  Amy 
dismisscKi  her,  nnd  got  rid  of  her  again  :  and 
finding-  an  empty  hackney-cooch  in  the  town, 
came  nwny  by  iand  to  London,  and  the  girl, 
going  down  to  the  water  side,  came  by  boat. 

This  conversation  did  not  answer  .Amy's  end 
at  all,  because  it  did  not  secure  the  girl  from 
pursuing  her  design  of  hunting  me  out ;  and 
though  my  indefatigable  friend  the  Quaker 
amused  her  three  or  four  days,  yet  I  had  such 
notice  of  it  at  last,  that  I  thought  lit  to  come 
away  from  Tunbridge  upon  it ;  nnd  whore  to  go 
I  knew  not :  but,  in  short,  I  went  to  a  little  vil- 
lage upon  Epping  P'orest,  called  Woodford,  and 
took  lodgings  in  a  private  house,  where  t  lived 
retired  about  sis  weeks,  till  I  thought  she  might 
be  tired  of  her  search,  and  have  given  mc  over. 

Here  I  received  an  account  from  my  tnistv 
Quaker,  that  the  wench  bod  really  been  at  Tun- 
bridge,  had  found  out  my  lodgings,  and  had  told 
her  tale  in  a  most  dismal  tone  ;  that  she  had  fol. 
lowed  us,  as  !tho  thought,  to  London;  but  the 
Quaker  had  an.swcred  her,  that  she  knew  nothing' 
of  it,  which  was  indeed  true ;  and  had  admo- 
iii<ihG<l  her  to  be  easy,  and  not  to  hunt  after  peo- 
ple of  such  fashion  as  we  were,  as  if  we  were 
thieves;  th.it  she  might  be  assured,  that  since  I 
was  not  willing  to  see  her,  I  would  not  be  forced 
ta  do  it ;  and  treating  mc  thus  would  efTcctually 
dlsobU^  me.  And  with  such  discourses  as  those 
fbe  quieted  her  ;    and  she  (the  Quaker)  added. 


that  she  hoped  I  should  not  be  troubled  madt 
more  with  her. 

It   wa*  tn  this  time  th«t   Amy  ^ave  metM 

hi.«tory  of  herOreenwicli  '  ' 

of  drowning  and  killiiu 
manner,  and  with  such  ..i.  ..,,,.,..:  ..;  .,  . 
doing  it,  that,  as   1  said,  put  me  in  a  r. 
her,  »o  that  1  effectually  turned  her  n\' 
me,  as  I  have  said  obove,  and  *he  wa^i  t;- 
did  she  so  much  us  tell  me  whither,  or  u  : 
she  was  gone;  on  the  other  hand,  v^li>  n   , 
to  reflect  on  it,  that  I  now  had  nonii.  c  .i--    i.jri 
nor  confidant  to  speak  to,  or  rcceit  e  ilji-  W^A  in 
formation  from,  my  friend  the  Quaker  except^:. 
it  made  me  ver^'  uneasy. 

I  waited,  and  expected,  and  'v 
day  to  day,  still  thinking  Amy  won 
other  think  a  little,  and  come  ag.: 
let  mc  hear  of  her;  hut  for  ten  da 
heard  nothing  of  her.     I  was  so  i- 
1  got  neither  rest  by  day  or  sJcep 
whut  to  do  r  know  not.     I  dunt  ii^ 
to  the  Quaker's,  for  fear  of  meeting  tliat  ■. 
creature,  my  girl,  and  I  could  get  no  tni    - 
where  I  was;  so  I  got  my  spoui«,  on  pretcut*- 
wanting  her  company,  to  tak<»  the  coach  one  d.' 
and  fetch  my  good  Quaker  to  mo. 

Wlivn  I  had  her,  I  durst  a<ik  her  no  q«Ksli»n- 
nor  hardly  knew  which  end  of  the  bu> -=■"  • 
begin  to  talk  of ;  but  of  her  own  acconi 
mc,  that  the   girl   had  been  three  or  f 
haunting  her  for  news  from  me  ;  an' 
been  so  troublesome,  that   she  hi» 
to  show  herself  a  little  unjrry  witli  n.  r ;  ar.j  , 
last,  told  her  plainly  that  she  nee<l   pivc  hn«-!i 
no  trouble  in  searching  after  me  by  her  mean* . 
for  she  (the  Quaker)  \»ould  not  t.<ll  her,  ifur^ 
knew  ;  upon  which  she  refrained  a  while.     H'l 
on  the  other  hand,  she  told  me  it  vras  not  safe  (ot 
ma  to  send  my  coach  for  her  to  come  in.  (r<r  A* 
had  some  reason  to  believe  that  b1. 
ler)  watched  her  door  night  and  'i 

watched  her,  too,  every  time  she  ..J 

out ;  for  she  was  so  bent  upon  a  di«co\erT  ttui 
she  spared  no  pains,  and  she  believed  she  had 
taken  a  lodging  very  near  their  house  for  tbti 
purpose. 

I  could  hardly  give  h«r  a   !  r  ail  litik 

for  my  eaperncsi)  to  a.sk  for  A  .  '.laacwa- 

founded  when  she  told  me  shi  ii J  niHtanff 

of  her.     It  is  impossible  to  esLpreis  the  anxk>iM 
thoughts  that  rolled  about  in  my  mind,  and  c<io. 
tinually  perplexed  mc  about  hor  ;  paHici 
reproached  myself  with  my  rashness  in 
away  so  faithful  a  creature,  that  in  so  monv  r 
had  not  only  been  a  servant  but  oii  agent  ^ 
not  only  an  ogent,  but  a  friend,  and  a 
friimd  too. 

Then  I  considered,  too,  that    Amv   knrw  «n 

the  secret  history  of  my  life, hat!  ' 

mtrigues  of  it,  and  been  a  pnrly  ii 
good, — and  at  besit,  there  wax  r- 
that  ns  it  vru  I'ery  ungeneroos 

run  things  to  such  an  PxtroTnit 

an  occasion,  too,  in  which  all 

gnilty  of  was  owing  to  her  c\   . 

safety  ;    so   it  must  be  only  her  vt 

to  me.  and  on  excess  of  generous 

me.  that  should  keep  her  from   ilt-ii_4i^,- me 


return  for  It ;  which  i'Uusing  mc  won  enough  in 
her  power,  and  might  be  my  utlor  undning'. 

These  thoughts  perplexed  me  exweding^ly,  and 
what  course  to  take  I  really  did  not  know.  I 
began  indeed  to  give  Amy  quite  over,  for  .«he  had 
been  gone  above  a  fortnight ;  mid  as  she  had 
token  away  ull  her  clothes,  and  her  money  too, 
which  was  not  a  little,  and  so  had  no  occasion  of 
that  kind  to  eomc  any  more,  no  she  had  not  left 
■ny  word  where  she  was  gone,  or  to  which  part 
of  the  world  I  might  send  to  hear  of  her. 

And  1  was  troubled  on  another  aeeount  too, 
vir. ,  that  ray  spouse  and  I  too  had  resolved  to  do 
very  liandsnmeiy  for  Aray,  without  considering 
what  she  might  have  got  another  way  at  all ; 
but  we  hod  said  nothing  of  it  to  her  ;  and  so  1 1 
ibnught,  as  she  had  not  known  what  was  likely  I 
fo  fail  in  her  way,  she  had  not  the  influence  of 
that  expectation  to  make  her  come  back. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  perplexity  of  this  pirl, 
who  hunted  nic  as  if,  like  a  hound,  she  had  lind  a 
hot  scent,  but  was  now  at  ffnult,  —  I  say,  that 
perplexity,  and  this  other  part,  of  Amy  being 
gone,  issued  in  this,  I  resolved  to  be  ^ne,  and 
o  over  to  Holland  ;  there,  I  believed,  I  should 
e  nt  rest.  So  I  took  occasion  one  day  to  tell 
my  spouse,  that  1  was  afraid  he  might  take  it  til  j 
that  I  had  uniu.sed  him  thus  lon«,  and  that,  at 
ast,  I  doubted  I  was  not  with  child  ;  and  that,  ^ 
•ince  it  was  so,  our  thini^s  being  packed  np,  and 
all  in  order  for  going  to  JJoIland,  1  would  go  away 
ow.  when  he  pleased. 
My  spouse,  who  was  perfectly  ea«y,  whether  in 
l^oiu^  or  staying,  left  it  all  entirely  to  me  ;  so  1 
ronsidere<t  of  it,  and  began  to  prepare  again  for 
the  voyage.  But  alas  f  I  was  irresolute  to  the 
I  lost  degree.  I  was,  for  wont  of  Amy,  destitute ; 
1  I  had  lost  my  right  hand ;  she  was  niy  steward, 
|k|^ihered  in  my  rents,  —  I  mean  my  interest 
^Binoney, — and  kept  my  accounts;  and,  in  a  word, 
^Fdid  all  my  business ;  and  without  her,  indeed,  1 
knew  not  how  to  go  away,  or  how  to  stay.  But 
an  accident  thrust  itself  in  here,  and  that  even 
ill  Amy's  conduct,  too,  which  frighted  me  away, 
and  without  her,  too.  in  the  utmost  horror  and 
confusion. 

I  liave  related  how  my  fjiithful  friend  the 
Quaker  was  come  to  me,  and  what  account  she 
ga%-e  me  of  her  being  continually  haunted  by  my 
daughter;  and  that,  as  she  said,  she  watched  her 
very  di>or  night  and  day.  ,  The  truth  was,  the 
set  a  spy  to  watch  so  efreetually,  that  »he  (the 
Qtiokcr)  neither  went  in  nor  out  but  she  hod 
notice  of  it. 

This  was  too  evident,  when  the  next  morning 
after  she  came  to  me.  (for  I  kept  her  all  night,) 
to  my  unspeakable  surprise,  I  sa»v  a  hackney- 
coatli  stop  ut  the  door  where  I  lodged,  and  saw 
her  (my  daughter)  in  the  conch  ii!l  alone.  It 
was  a  \ery  good  chance,  in  the^middlc  of»a  bad 
one,  that  my  husband  had  taken  out  the  coach 
that  very  moniing,  and  was  gone  to  London.  As 
for  me.  I  had  neither  life  nor  soul  left  in  me  ;  I 
was  to  confounded,  I  knew  not  what  lo  do  or  to 
say. 

Mv  happy  visitor  had  more  presence  of  mind 
than  I,  and  asked  me  if  I  bad  no  acquaintance 
among  the  neighbours.  1  told  her — Yes,  there 
was  a  Indy  lodged  two  doors  olT  that  I  was  very 
intimnte    with.     "  But  hatt  thou  Qo   way  out 


backward  lo  go  to  her  ■:>"  »«)»  she.  Now  K  hap- 
pened there  was  a  back-door  in  the  garden,  by 
which  we  usuallv  went  and  come  to  and  from  the 
house :  so  I  told  her  of  it.  "  Well,  well,"  says 
she.  "go  out  and  moke  a  visit,  then,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  me."  Away  I  run,  told  the  lady  (for 
I  was  very  free  thcic,)  that  I  was  a  widow  to- 
day, my  spouse  being  gone  to  London,  so  1  came, 
nut  to  visit  her,  but  to  dwell  with  her  that  day ; 
because,  also,  our  landlady  hod  got  strangers 
from  London.  So  having  framed  this  orderly 
lie,  I  pulled  some  work  out  of  my  pocket,  and 
added,  "  I  did  not  come  to  be  idle." 

As  I  went  out  one  way,  my  friend  the  Quaker 
went  the  other,  to  receive  I  Ids  unwelcome 
guest.  The  girl  made  but  little  ceremony  ;  but 
having  bid  the  coachman  ring  at  the  gate,  gets 
down  out  of  the  coach,  and  comes  to  the  door ; 
a  country  girl  going  to  the  door,  (belonging  to 
the  house, )  for  the  Quaker  forbid  any  of  my 
maids  going.  Madam  asked  for  my  Quaker  by 
name,  and  the  girl  asked  her  to  walk  in. 

I'pon  this,  my  Quaker,  seeing  there  was  no 
hanging  back,  goes  lo  her  immediately,  but  put 
on  all  the  gravity  upon  her  countenance  that  she 
was  mistress  of, — and  that  was  not  a  little,  in- 
deed. 

When  she  (the  Quaker)  came  into  the  room, 
(for  they  hod  shewed  my  daughter  into  a  llitio 
parlour,)  she  kept  her  grave  countenance,  but 
said  not  a  word  ;  nor  did  my  daughter  speak  a 
good  while :  but  oiler  tome  time,  my  gtrl  began, 
and  said — "  I  suppose  you  know  me,  inadnm  ?" 

•■  Yes,'"  says  the  Quaker,  "  1  know  thee." — 
And  so  the  dialogue  went  on. 

Crirl.  Then  you  know  ray  business,  too. 

Quaker.  No.  verity,  I  do  not  know  any  buii- 
ness  thou  canst  have  here  with  me. 

G.  Indeed,  my  business  is  not  chiefly  with 
you. 

Q.  Why,  then,  dost  thou  come  after  me  thus 
far? 

G.  You  know  whom  I  seek.  [And  with  that  the 
cried. ^ 

Q.  But  why  shouldst  thou  follow  tne  for  her, 
since  thuu  knowest  thai  I  assured  thee  more  than 
once  that  I  knew  not  where  she  was  ? 

G,   But  I  hoped  you  could. 

Q.  Then  thou  must  hope  that  I  did  not  speak 
the  truth,  which  would  be  very  wicked. 

G.  I  doubt  not  but  she  is  in  tliis  house. 

Q.  V  those  be  thy  thoughts,  thou  mayest  en- 
quire In  the  house ;  so  thou  hast  no  more  busi- 
ness with  me.      Farewell  I     [OfftrM  to  (jo-l 

G.  I  would  not  be  uncivil ;  I  beg  }ou  to  let 
ne  see  her. 

Q.  I  am  here  to  visit  some  of  my  friends,  and 
1  think  thou  art  not  very  civil  in'foUowing  me 
hither. 

j      G.   I  came  In  hopes  of  a  discovery  in  my  great 
afToir  which  you  know  of. 

j      Q.  Thou  earnest  widely,  indeed  j    I  counsel 

'  thee  to  go  back  again,  and  be  easy  ;   I  shall  keep 

^  my  word  with  thee,  that  I  would  not  meddle  in 

it,  nor  give  thee  any  account,  if  I  knew  it,  unless 

I  had  her  orders. 

fr.  If  you  knew  my  distress,  you  could  not  be 
so  cruel. 

Q.  Tliou  hast  told  me  all  thy  story,  and  I 
think  it  might  be  more  cruelty  to  tell  ibee  thM 
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mrt  to  t«ll  theo  %  for  I  undentaod  »bc  u  dotcr. 

mined  nol  to  *^e  thno,  and  declart*  «h«  ii  not 
ihy  mother.  ^'Wi  thou  b«  owned  where  thou 
hiut  no  relation  ? 

G.  O,  if  I  could  tpeak  to  b«r,  I  would  prove 
n»y  relation  to  her  w  that  she  could  not  deny  it 
Mf  longer. 

Q.  Well,  but  thon  canst  not  come  to  tpcalt 
with  hor,  it  g^emo. 

(w.  I  hopp  you  n't!!  tell  me  if  she  it  here ;  1 
hod  a  good  account  that  vou  were  comn  out  to 
tee  inT,  and  that  she  wni  for  yoo. 

Q.  I  much  wondtr  how  thou  oouldst  hovo 
tiirh  on  ncrount.  tf  I  had  come  out  to  «(H>  her, 
thou  iiaU  happened  to  mi$s  the  house,  for  I  n»- 
Kure  thee  nho  Is  not  to  bo  found  in  this  house. 

Here  lht>  girl  importuned  her  o^n  with  the 
uttnoKt  I'Hrnestiiess,  and  cried  bitterly,  insomuch, 
thai  my  poor  Uuiilier  tvni  softened  with  it.  and 
b4<|>ati  to  persuade  me  to  consider  of  it.  and.  if 
It  n.i^'ht  conitlst  with  my  affjlrs.  to  see  her,  ond 
hear  uhot  she  Sad  to  suy ;  but  this  wai  after- 
wards.    I  return  to  the  digcour»e. 

The  Quaker  wa»  perplexed  with  her  a  long 
time  ;  &hc  ttdkcd  of  tending  back  the  coach,  and 
lying  in  the  town  oil  night,  This,  my  friend 
lUlfaw  would  be  very  uneoiy  to  tiic,  but  shcduri^t 
■(^  ipcok  a  word  ogainst  it ;  but  on  a  sudden 
thought,  she  offered  a  bold  stroke,  whicli,  though 
dangerous  if  it  happened  wroni^.  had  its  deiired 
effect. 

She  told  her,  that  a»  for  dttniUsing  her  coach, 
that  was  as  ibv  pleoiied  ;  she  believed  (■hn  would 
not  eaaily  get  a  lodging  in  the  town  ;  but  that  a» 
she  was  in  a  atruogo  ploicc,  she  would  so  much 
befriend  hi-r.  tliiil  she  would  &peak  to  the  people 
of  the  house,  that  If  they  Imd  room,  she  might 
have  a  lodging  there  fur  one  night,  mllier  than 
be  forced  back  to  London,  before  she  was  free  to 
go. 

This  was  a  cunning,  though  a  dangerous  step, 
and  it  (ucH'ceded  accordingly,  for  it  amused  the 
creature  entirety,  and  she  presently  concluded, 
lliul  really  I  could  not  be  tluTc  then  ;  othernUe 
»liewoulil  i.mir  \\n\i'  aikcd  her  to  lie  in  the  liouj»e; 
so  xhc  jri  in  presently  a&  to  her  lodging 

there,  u ■■■,  »inrc  if  was  »>o,  she  would 

go  back  ttuu  ulturnoon,  but  she  would  come 
bock  ogttin  in  two  or  tliree  days,  ond  search  that 
and  all  the  surrounding  towns  in  an  etTectual 
manner,  if  she  staid  a  week  or  two  to  do  it ;  for 
in  sliort,  if  I  was  in  England  or  Holland,  the 
would  find  me. 

"  In  trutli,"  t.iys  tho  Quaker,  "  thou  wilt  make 
me  very  hurtful  to  thee,  then." — "Why  so?" 
Mya  the.  "  Because  wherever  I  go,  thou  wilt 
put  thyiteJr  to  great  expense,  and  the  countiy  to 
a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble." — "  Not  un- 
necessary,"  says  she.  "  Yea,  Indy,"  Hiys  the 
Quaker;  "it  nuist  be  unueceS'iiary,  because  it 
will  be  to  no  purpose.  I  think  1  must  abide  in 
my  houoe,  to  sava  thee  that  charge  and 
trouble." 

She  «aid  little  to  that,  except  that,  she  said, 
she  would  give  her  as  little  trouble  as  possible  ; 
bat  the  was  afraid  she  should  sorociimej  be  un- 
easy to  her,  which  she  hoped  she  would  excuse. 
My  Quaker  told  her,  she  would  much  rather  cx- 
cuM  ber,  if  she  would  forbear ;  for  that,  if  she 


would  believe  her,  she  wouid  auure  ber.  she 
shnuld  never  get  any  intelligence  of  me  bj  her.    i 

That  set  ber  into  tear*    again ;    but  after  «  P 
while,  recovering  bcrfclf,  she  told  her, — P«h-.pM  ' 
sba  might  be  mistaken  ;  nnd  she  (the  QtuXt: 
should  wiUi'h  herself  very  narrow '<-   -■■'■  '>"  rafb! 
one  time  or  another  pet  somt:  •  (-lqi 

her,  whether  »he  would  or  no  ;  tn       ■:  'Att- 

fird  she  had  gained  boroe  of  her  by  tliis  jciu;m)  , 
for  that  if  I  wo»  not  in  the  house,  I  w«t  ncl  U: 
olT;    nnd  if  1  did  not  remove  'iv -ire 

would   find   mc   out.       •*  S'ery  Ui- 

Quaker  i  "then  if  the  lady  ia  i.o^  .........  lo  let-i^ 

thee,  thou  givest  me  notice  to  tell  her,  th&t 
may  get  out  of  thy  way." 

She  flew  out  in  a  ra^  at  t 
(I'iend  that  if  she  did  a  curae  v 
and  her  rhildren  after  her,  au^ 
horrid  things  upon  ber,   oa  bit. 
tender-hearted  Quaker   atrangi 
more  out  of  temper  than  ever  I 
so  that  she  rcsolvol  to  go  hor»< 
ing,  and  I.  that  was  ten  timea  mom  aamt^i  tl 
die,  resolved  to  follow   her,  and  go  ta  ' 
too;  which,   however,  upon  arcond 
did  not.  but  took  effectual  measure* 
seen  or  owned,  if  she  catne   any  morvi 
heard  no  more  of  her  for  some  time. 

I  stayed  there  about  a  fortnii;ht.  anil  fe 
that  time   I  heard  no    more    • 
Quaker  about  her  ;  but  alter  < 
hiid  a  lettrr  from  my  Quaker,  ill-  i:,  ■ 

had  toroetluDg   of    tnumoitt    to    : 
oould  not  couimviiiicatv  liy  u   I. 
I  would  give  myself  the  t: 
reeling  mc  to  como  witli 
rnan'»-ticlds  and  then  walk  to  i> 
fout,    which   being    left    open 
watchful  lady,  if  tlio  luui  «&> 
well  see  me. 

My  thoughts  had  for  oo  loi' 
as  it  were,  wuking.  that  .i' 
me  the  alarm,  and  this  c- 
very  uneasy ;    but    I 
to  bear  to  make  n»y  ' 
to  my  husband  as   i  kMxiiii   ham-  i 
liked  the  place,  atid  hod  a  mind,  bi- 
a  little  longer,  if  it  was  not  aL-uin' 
tino;   so  1  wrote  my  friend  th 
that  1  could  not  come  to  lou.> 
besides,   I  could  not  Jhink  of  Im  . :  . 
spies,  and  nfRiid  to  look  out  of  i!o<jj 
short,  J  put  off  going  t'nr  tif>or  a  u  :  -. 

At  the  end  of  th:\i    im,-    !,!.,■  1. 1 
whichshetoldmc.ili.it   rlu'   luid  n 
the  impertinent   viator,    whicli    li.ui    '■■■ 
troublesome;  but  that  ahe  had  >.i-i'u  w 
agent  Amy,  wlio  told  her  that  she  had 
six  weeks  u  ithout  intermission  i  Uiot  A: 
given  her  an  account  how  troubluoone 
turo  hid  been,  and  to  what  stroitJ  and 
ties  I  was  driven  by  her  h»uilln>:  oft-ff 
lowing  me   from   place    t 
Amy  had  ssid,  that  tiotw: 
wi'h  her,  and  had  used  her  to  h.iniiy  xm 
something  about  her  of  the  ««ni 
was  an   abtoluto  ner''^>^f'»  ■"'  .^.iiri™.-  li«. 
remonng  her  out  of 
without  asking  my  l> 
would  take  care  sho  »tioiilii  UouU<  tu; 
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J  me)  DO  more ;  uid  that  after  Amy  had 

■o.  »hc  had  indeed  beard  do  more  of  the 

i ;  BO  that  she  sapposod  Amy  had  managed  it 

rcll  OS  to  put  an  end  to  it 

lie    inuocent    well-meaning     creature,    my 

l(cr,  who  was  all  kindneas  and  goodness  in 

X  and  particularly  to  nic,  saw  nothing  in 

t;  but  the  thought  Amy  had  found  some  way 

Ipenaade  her  tobe  quiet  and  eiksy,  and  to  give 

teazing  and  following  me,  and  rejoiced  in  it 

•ny  sake  ;  as  slic  thought  nothing  of  any  evil 

If,  M  iho  suspected  none  in  iinybody  elK ; 

WW  exceeding  glad   of  having  such  good 

n  to  write  to  mc ;  but  my  thougnts  of  it  ran 

erwisc. 

was  struck,  as  with  a  blast  from  heaven,  at 
reading  hrr  Letter ;  1  fell  into  a  tit  of  trera- 
_  from  head  to  foot,  and  I  ran  raving  about 
room  like  a  mad-woman  i  1  had  nobody  to 
,  word  to,  to  give  vent  to  my  passion ;  nor 
a  word  for  a  good  white,  till  after  it 
overcome  me.  I  threw  myself  upon 
and  cried  out — "  Lord,  be  merciful  to 
the  has  murdered  my  child  !" — and  with  that 
1  of  tears  burst  out,  and  I  cried  vehemently 
'  above  an  hour. 
Ij  husband  was  very  happily  gone  out  a- 
iling.  to  that  1  had  on  opportunity  of  being 
and  to  give  my  jiassions  tome  vent,  by 
~i  hod  a  little  recoveri'd  myself.  But  ader 
was  over,  tlu-n  1  fell  into  a  now  rage 
I  colled  her  ii  thousand  dnvils,  and 
and  >i:ird-hoaptcd tigers-,  t  reproached 
knowmg  that  I  abhorred  it,  und  hud  let 
know  it  sufficiently,  in  that  I  had,  as  it 
e,  kicked  her  out  of  doors,  after  so  many 
'  fKeodthip  and  service,  only  for  naming  it 

after  tome  lime,  my  ipousc  came  in 

sport,  and    I  put  on  the  bvst  looks  I 

deceive  him  ;  but  he  did  not  take  lo 

notice   of  mc  OS   not  to  see   I  hod  been 

|,  and  that  something  troubled  me ;   aitd 

1  mc  to  tell  him.     I  seemed  to  bring  it 

I  reluctance,  but  told  htm.  my  backward- 

I  more  because  1  was  ashamed  thut  such 

anld  have  any  efTcLt  upon  mc  than  fur 

lit  that  was  in  it ;  so  I  tuld  him  I  hud 

_'  myself  about  my  woman  Amy's  not 

_,^iigain ;  that  she  might  have  known  mu 

than  not  lo  believe  I  should  have  been 

els  with  her  again,  and  the  hkc ;  and  that,  in 

t,   I  had  Inst  the  best  servant  by  ru&liucss 

.  ever  woman  had. 

/ell.  well,"  says  he,  "if  that  bo  all  your 

rJ  hope  you   will  soon  shako  it  off}  I'll 

you  that  in  a  little  while  wc  shall  hear 

Amy  npain."     And  so  it  went  offfortlut 

e.     But  it  did  not  po  off  with  mc ;  for  1  was 

easy   nnd   territicd   to   the  lost   degree,  and 

lied  to  i;ct  some  further  account  of  the  thing. 

I  went  to  my  sure  and  certain  comforter  the 

\tr,  and  there  I  hnd  the  whole  story  about 

and  the  good  innocent  Quaker  gavo  mc  joy 

[any  being  rid  of  sui^h  an  unsuBerable  ior- 

ator. 

Rid  of  her !     Ay."  sayi  I,  "  if  I  was  rid  r^' 

lairly  and  honourably ;    but  I  don't  kn»« 

ti  Amy  may  have  done.     Sure  the  has  udi 

'  I  bar  away  ?"— "  Oh  fi<  P  wyt  my  Quaker  -, 


"  how  canst  thou  cntertatn  sueh  a  notion  7  No,  { 
00.  Mode  her  away  I  Amy  did  not  talk  lik« 
that.  1  dare  say  thou  maycbt  be  easy  iu  that ; 
Amy  has  nothing  of  that  in  her  bead,  I  dora 
say,"  says  she,  and  so  threw  it,  as  it  were,  out  (rf 
my  'h ■'■•■•. 

I  i<l  not  do;  it  run  in  my  head  con> 

till  lit  onddny  i  could  think  of  nothing 

else ;  uiid  it  lixed  such  a  horror  of  the  fact  upon 
my  spirits,  and  such  a  detestation  of  Atnyi  whon 
I  looked  upon  as  the  murderer,  that,  us  for  her, 
I  believe  if  I  could  have  seen  her  I  should  c«r> 
tainly  have  sent  her  to  Newgate,  or  some  worse 
place,  upon  suspicion ;  indeed,  1  think  I  could 
bavc  killed  her  with  my  own  hunds. 

As  for  the  poor  girl  herself,  she  was  ever  before 
my  eyes  ;  1  saw  her  by  night  and  by  day ;  she 
haunted  my  imagination,  if  she  did  not  haunt 
the  house  -,  my  fancy  (bowed  her  ma  in  a  hundred 
shapes  and  posture* ;  slc>eping  or  waking,  the 
wa5  with  me.  Sometimes  J  thought  [  taw  her 
with  her  throat  cut ;  lomrtimes  with  her  head 
cut,  and  her  brains  knocked  out ;  other  time* 
hanged  up  upon  a  benm  ;  another  tinte  drowned 
in  the  great  pond  at  CambprwcU.  \>' 
appearances  were  terrifvint;  to  the  < 
itnd  that  which  was  slUl  worse,  I  cuuM  r 

nothing  of  her;  I  sent  to  tlic  cjiptam  >  i.  m 
Redriif,  und  she  answered  me, —  bhe  v^  .-  ::•  nr  lo 
her  rolutiunBio  Spilallielda.  I  sent  tbiili<;r,  and 
they  said  she  wui  there  about  three  mi-<'L«  u^n, 
but  that  shcwcntout  in  a  coach  wirl:  ''  . 

woman   that   used  to   be   so  kind  ' 

whither  she  was  gone  they  knew  not,  .   U 

not  been  there  since.  1  sint  back  thcnu!:.scnger 
for  a  description  of  the  wonuin  she  wi-nt  out 
with,  and  they  described  her  so  pcrfcctJy  thut  I 
knew  it  lo  be  Amy,  and  none  but  Amy. 

1  sent  her  word  again  that  Mrs  Amy,  whom  she 
went  out  w  ith.  Ictt  ber  in  two  or  ttircc  liours,  and 
Chat  tliey  should  search  for  her,  for  i  hod  reason 
to  fear  she  was  murdered.  Thi«  frightened  ihcm 
ull  intolerably.  1'hey  believed  Amy  liad  carried 
her  to  pay  a  fum  of  money,  and  th>it  somebody 
hud  wutciied  her  after  having  received  II,  and  had 
robbed  and  mm  '  -    t  i-  r. 

I  believed  I  it  part,  but  I  belivved, 

as  it  ivat,  th.ii  r  was  done.   Amy    had 

j  done  it :  and  thni,  m  short,  Amy  bad  moite  her 
awoy ;  and  I  believed  it  the  more,  because  Amy 
came  no  more  near  me,  but  confirtncd  h«r  guiit 
by  her  absence. 

I' pun  the  whole,  I  mourned  thus  tor  her  for 
above  a  month  ;  but  findiii|{  Amy  kiill  not  come 
near  mc,  and  that  1  mutt  put  my  aAatrs  In  a  dm* 
ture  that  I  might  go  to  Holland,  J  opened  all  my 
affairs  to  my  dear  trusty  friend  the  t^unker,  and 
placed  ber,  in  matters  of  trust,  in  tl.  f 

Amy  ;  and  with  a  heavy  bleeding  h 
pour  girl.   I  embarked  with  w  ■•■  I 

our  eqoipiigc  and  goods  on  !>• 
Liod  trader,  not  a  paeket- boat.  :.• 

Holland,  where  I  arrived,  as  1  lia^e  suid. 

1  must  put  in  a  caution,  however,  here,  that 
you  must  not  uodentond  me  as  if  I  let  my  frknd 
the  Quaker  into  any  port  of  the  «ccret  history  of 

nil     l'.>,,r,..r    llf,.         nnr   illil     I    rr,n,li,il    <  Hp    ^OMI    rC* 

1  was  really 

\ana;  tliere 

I  waa  no  need  of  UtaX  port  bauig  ckpoacit }  lod  It 
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was  always  a  maxim  with  me,  that  secrets  should 
never  be'  opened  without  evident  utility.  It 
could  be  no  manner  of  use  to  mc  or  her  to  com- 
municate thnt  part  to  bcr ;  besides,  she  was  too 
honest  herself  to  make  it  jafu  to  mo :  for  though 
she  loved  me  sincerely,  and  il  was  plain  by  many 
circumstances  that  she  did  so,  yet  she  would  not 
lie  for  mc  upon  occatinn,  as  Amy  would,  and 
therefore  it  was  not  advi*ab!c  on  any  terms  to 
communicate  that  part  •,  for  if  the  girl,  or  any  one 
else,  should  have  come  to  her  afterwards,  and  put 
it  home  to  hiT,  whether  she  knew  that  I  was  the 
girl's  mother  or  nni,  or  was  the  same  as  the  lady 
Roxana  or  not,  she  either  would  not  have  denied 
it,  or  would  have  done  it  with  so  ill  a  grace,  aucb 
blushing,  such  hesitations  and  falteringfa  in  her 
answers,  as  would  have  put  the  matter  out  of 
doubt,  and  betray  herself  and  the  secret  too. 

For  this  reason,  I  sny.  I  did  not  discover  any- 
thing of  thnt  kind  to  her ;  but  1  placed  her,  as  I 
have  said,  in  Amy's  Niead,  in  the  other  afTaint  of 
receiving  money,  interests,  rents,  and  the  like, 
and  she  was  as  faithful  as  Amy  could  be,  and  aa 
diligent. 

But  there  fell  out  a  great  difficulty  here,  which 
I  knew  not  how  to  get  over  ;  and  this  was  how 
to  convey  the  usual  supply  or  provision  and 
money  to  the  uncle  and  the  other  sister,  who 
depended,  especially  the  sister,  upon  the  said 
supply  for  her  support  ;  and,  indeed,  though 
Amy  had  said  rashly  that  she  would  not  take  any 
more  notice  of  the  sister,  and  would  leave  her  to 
perish,  as  above,  yet  it  was  neither  in  my  nature 
or  Amy's  either,  much  less  was  it  my  design ; 
and  therefore  I  resolved  to  leave  the  management 
of  what  I  bad  reserved  for  that  work  with  my 
faithful  Quaker,  but  how  to  direct  her  to  manage 
them  was  the  great  difficulty. 

Amy  had  told  them  in  so  many  words  that  she 
was  not  their  mother,  but  that  she  was  the  mnid 
Amy  that  carried  them  to  their  aimts  ;  that  she 
and  their  mother  went  over  to  the  East  Indies 
to  seek  their  fortune,  and  that  there  good  things 
had  befallen  them  ;  and  that  their  mother  wa» 
very  rich  and  happy;  that  ilie  (Amy>  had 
married  in  the  Indies,  but  being  now  a  widow, 
and  resolving  to  come  over  to  Kngland,  their 
miHher  had  obliged  her  to  inquire  thorn  out,  and 
do  for  them  as  she  had  done  ;  and  that  now  she 
was  resolved  to  go  back  to  tlio  Indies  again ;  but 
that  she  had  orders  to  do  very  handsomely  by 
them  ;  and.  in  a  word,  lold  them  she  hud  2,tXK)/. 
a  pie«e  for  them,  upon  condition  thof  they  proved 
sober,  and  miirried  suitably  to  thcniselvcv,  and 
did  not  throw  themselves  uway  upon  scoundrels. 

The  good  family  iu  whose  care  they  had  been 
I  hnd  resolved  to  take  more  than  ordinary  notice 
of;  and  Amy,  by  my  firder,  hod  acquainted  them 
with  it,  and  obliged  my  daughters  to  promise  to 
submit  to  their  government,  as  formerly,  and  to 
be  ruled  by  the  honest  man  ua  by  a  father  and 
counsellor;  and  cngased  him  to  treat  them  as 
bis  children  ;  and  to  oblige  him  efTcctiially  to  take 
care  of  them,  and  to  make  his  old  age  comfortable 
both  to  him  and  his  wife,  who  hnd  been  so  good 
to  the  orplions,  I  hod  ordered  her  to  settle  the 
other  V.nO()/..  that  is  to  say,  the  interest  of  it, 
which  was  120/.  a-year,  upon  them,  to  be  theirs 
for  both  their  lives;  but  to  come  to  mv  two 
daughters  iifier  them.  This  was  so  just,  and  was 


so  prudently  managed  by  Amy,  that  nothing  she 
ever  did  for  me,  pleased  roe  better.      And  in  <bii 
posture,  leaving  my  two  dnughtera  with  thdr 
ancient  friend,  and  so  coming  avay  to 
they  thought  to  the  Kost  Indies,)  she  h 
pared  everything  in  order  to  her  goiog  o 
me  to  Holland;  and  in  this  posture  that 
stood  when  the  unhappy  girl,  whom  I  have 
much  of,  broke  In  upon  all  our  measures,  as  ;m 
have  heard,  end  by  an  obstinacy   never  i«-.  W 
conquered  or  pacified,  either  with  threats  orp«. 
suaiions,   pursued    her    scorch    after    nie   (k 
mother)  as  I  have  said,  till  she  brought  mc  ena  I 
to  the  brink  of  destruction,  and  would,  io  sD 
probability,  have  traced  me  out  at  last,  if  Aitt 
had  not.  by  the  violence  of  her  ]■  ■ 
way  which    I  had  do  knowltdj: 
abhorred,  put  a  stop  to  her.  of  unn-u  i  .•jeih>'. 
enter  into  the  particulars  hero. 

However,  notwithstanding  this,   I   r/viiM  c ,, 
think  of  going  away   and  leaving   I' 
unfinished  as  Amy  had  threatened  tc> 
the  folly  of  one  child  to  leave  the  other  to  tt.ri  j . 
or  to  stop  my  determined   bounty  to  the  enwl 
family  1  hove  mentioned.      So,  in  a  w^   '   ' 
milted  the  finishing  it  nil  to  my  gooii 
Quaker,  to  whom  I  comtnunicated    a-   _^ 
the  old  story  as  needful  to  empower  her  lo  pfr- 
form  what  Amy  had  promised,  and  to  maV«!  lift 
talk  so  much  to  the  purpose,  as  one  croplofei 
more  remotely  than  Amy  hud  been,  ncetJcd  T4 
do. 

To  this  purpose,  she  had  first  of  all  a  full  J**- 
session  of  the  money  ;  and  went  first  to  tl;.-  tuir.^  t 
man  and  his  wife,  and  settled  all  the  ; 
them;  when  she  talked  of  Mrs  .\my 
of  her  OS  one  thot  had  been  cm;' 
mother  of  the  girls,  in  the  Indio. 
to  go  back  to  the  Indies,  and  hod  s 
if  she  had  not  been   hindered 
humour  of  the  other  daughter  ;    ' 
instructions  with  her  for  the  rest ,  but  ii 
other  had  affronted  her  »o  much,  that 
gone  away  without  doing  anything  lor  lit^r; 
that  now,  if  anything  v»-as  done,   il  rou*'  b»  lij 
fresh  orders  from  the  East  Indion. 

I  need  not  say  how  punctually  my  n"^  tf"*! 
acted  ;  but  what  was  more,  she  brought  thf  oM 
)  man  and  his  wife,  and  my  other  daughter.  e*<fr»l 
j  times  to  her  house,  by  which  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, being  there  only  as  a  lodger,  and  a  eirsascr, 
'  to  sec  my  other  girl,  which  I  had  never  doae 
before  since  she  was  a  little  child. 

The  day  I  contrived  to  see  litem,  I  was 
up  in  n  Quoker's  hobit.   nnd  Inokctl  *o 
Quaker,  that  it  was  impossible  for  theny 
had  never  seen  me  before,  to  suppoM  that ' 
ever  been  anything  else  ;  also  tny  war  of 
was  suitable  enough  to  it,  for  I  had  learned  tiM 
long  before. 

I  have  not  time  here  to  take  i 
prise  it  was  to  mc  to  sec  my  rhi! 
upon  my  affections  ;  with  what 
mastered  a  strong  inclination  i 
cover  myself  to  her  ;   how  the  pul   \i 
counterpart  of  myself,  only   much  h*nc 
and  how  sweetly  and  modestly  *!;•■  '    ' 
on  thut  occadon  I  resolved  to 
than  I  had  appointed  by  Amy,  .  .e.: 

It  Is  enough  to  mention  here,  th«t  sa  tl***- 
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tling  this  aifoir  made  way  for  my  going  on  botird, 
DOiwithgtanding  the  nhsence  of  my  old  agent 
Amy ;  so  however,  f  left  some  hints  for  Amy  too, 
for  I  Aid  not  yet  despair  of  my  hearing  from  her ; 
sod  Ihat  if  ray  priod  Quaker  should  ever  sou  her 
again,  she  should  \<:t  her  see  them  ;  whnrein  par- 
ticularly ordering  her  to  leave  the  aflair  of  Spital- 
fiHl(^^  just  as  I  had  done,  la  the  hands  of  my 
fnend,  she  should  come  away  to  me,  upon  this 
condition  nevortheless,  that  she  gave  full  satit- 
fftclion  to  my  friend  the  Quaker,  that  she  had  not 
murdered  my  child  ;  for  if  she  had,  I  told  her,  I 
never  would  sec  her  face  more.  How,  notwith- 
stutiding  this,  she  came  over  afterwards,  without 
givin)j^  my  friend  any  of  that  satitfaction,  or  any 
account  that  she  intended  to  come  over. 

I  can  say  no  more  now,  but  that  being  arrived 
Holland,  with  my  spoute  and  his  son,  formerly 
ationed,  I  appeared  there  with  all  the  splen- 
ir  and  equipage  suitable  to  our  new  prospect, 
"  have  already  obijer\-ed. 

e,a(ler  some  few  yearsof  flourishing  and  ouU 
[)Iy  happy  circumstances,  I  fell  into  a  dreadful 
;  rjf  calnmities,  and  Amy  also;  the  very  rc- 
f  of  our  fonner  good  days;  the  blast  of  heaven 
"  to  follow  the  injury  done  the  poor  girt  by 
),  and  I  was  brought  so  low  again,  that  my 
entanrc  seemed  to  be  the  only  consequence  of 
misery,  as  my  misery  was  of  my  crime-* 
'In  resolving  to  go  to  Holland  with  my  hus- 
Itaod,  and  take  possession  of  the  title  of  countess 
as  possible,  I  had  a  view  of  deceiving  my 
ighter.  were  she  yet  alive,  and  seeking  me  out ; 
li  seldom  happens  that  a  nobleman,  or  his 
/,  aie  called  by  their  liumames,  and  as  she  was 
Irangcr  to  our  noble  title,  might  have  inquired 
next  door  neighbour's  for  Mr  •••••,  the 
I  morchnnt,  and  not  have  been  one  jot  the 
ST  for  her  inquiry ;  so  one  evening,  soon  after 
resolution,  as  I  and  my  husband  were  sitting 
rether  whcnsuppcrwasover,  and  talking  of  sevc> 
various  M>enes  in  life,  I  tnid  him  that,  as  there 
i  DO  likelihood  of  my  being  with  child,  as  I  had 
on  to  suspect  I  was  some  time  before, 
dy  to  go  with  him  to  any  part  of  the 
I.  whenever  he  pleased ;  I  said,  that  great 
part  of  my  things  were  packed  up,  and  what  was 
not  would  not  be  long  about,  :ind  that  I  hod  little 
occasion  to  buy  any  more  clothes,  linen,  or  jewels, 
whilst  I  was  in  England,  having  a  large  quantity 
of  the  richest  and  best  of  everything  by  roe  al* 
ready.  On  sikying  these  words,  he  took  me  in 
I  arms,  and  told  roc  that  he  looked  on  what  I 
I  now  spoken  with  so  great  an  emphasis  to  be 
_'  settled  resolution,  ond  the  fault  should  not  lie 
ibis  side  if  it  miscarried  being  put  in  practice, 
next  morning  he  went  out  to  sec  some 
chants,  who  hod  received  advice  of  the  ar- 
of  some  shippmg  which  had  been  in  great 
at  sea,  and  whose  insurance  hod  rofi 
high :  and  it  was  this  interval  that  gave 
an  opportunity  of  my  coming  to  a  final  reao- 
ion ;  I  now  told  the  Quaker,  as  she  was  sitting 
work  in  her  parlour,  that  we  should  very 
aeedilv  leave  her.  and   although   she  daily  ex- 
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pcctcd  it.  yet  she  was  really  lorry  to  hear  that  we 
had  come  to  a  full  determination  ;  she  said  abund- 
ance of  fine  things  to  me  on  the  happiness  o(  the 
life  I  did  then,  and  was  going  to  live  ;  believing, 
I  suppose,  that  a  countess  could  not  have  a  foul 
conscience ;  but  at  that  very  instant  I  would 
have,  had  it  been  in  my  power,  resigned  husband, 
estate,  title,  and  all  the  blessings  (he  fancied  I 
had  in  the  world,  only  for  her  real  Wrtue,  and  the 
sweet  peace  of  mind,  joined  to  a  loving  company 
of  children,  which  she  really  possessed. 

When  my  husband  returned,  he  asked  me  at 
dinner  if  I  persevered  in  my  resolution  of  leaving 
England ;  to  which  I  answered  iu  the  affirmative  : 
"  Well,"  says  im,  •'  as  all  my  affairs  will  not  take 
up  a  week's' time  to  settle,  I  will  be  ready  to  go 
from  London  with  you  in  ten  days'  time.  We 
fixed  upon  no  particular  place  or  abode,  but  in 
gcticrxil  concluded  to  go  to  Dover,  cross  tho 
Channel  to  Calais,  and  proceed  from  thence  by 
cosy  journeys  to  Paris,  where,  after  staying  about 
a  week,  wc  intended  to  go  through  part  of 
France,  the  Austrian  Netlierlands,  and  so  on  to 
Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  or  the  Hague,  as  wo 
were  to  settle  before  wc  went  from  Paris.  Af 
ray  husband  did  not  care  to  venture  all  our  for- 
tune  in  one  bottom,  so  our  goods,  money,  and 
plate  were  consigned  to  several  merchants,  who 
had  been  his  intimates  many  years,  ond  he  took 
notes  of  a  prodigious  value  in  his  pocket,  besides 
what  he  gave  me  to  take  care  of  during  our  jour- 
ney.  The  last  thing  to  be  considered  was,  how 
we  should  go  ourselves,  and  whot  eiiuipogc  we 
should  lake  with  us ;  my  thoughu  were  h  holly 
taken  up  about  it  some  time  ;  I  knew  I  was  going 
to  be  a  countess,  and  did  not  care  to  appear  any- 
thing mean  before  I  came  to  that  honour ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  if  J  left  London  in  any  public 
way,  I  might  possibly  hear  of  inquiries  arter  me 
on  the  road,  that  I  had  been  acquainted  with  be- 
fore. At  last  I  said,  wc  would  discharge  all  our 
ser^-onts,  except  two  footmen  who  should  travel 
with  us  to  Dover,  and  one  maid  to  wait  on  me, 
that  had  lived  with  me  only  since  the  retreat  of 
Amy,  and  she  was  to  go  through,  if  she  was  wil- 
ling ;  and  as  to  the  carriage  of  us,  a  coach  should 
be  hired  for  my  husband,  myself,  and  maid,  and 
two  horses  were  to  be  hired  for  tlic  footmen,  who 
were  to  return  with  them  to  l..oDdoa. 

Wicn  the  Quaker  had  heard  when  and  how  we 
intended  to  go,  she  begged,  as  there  would  be  a 
spare  seat  in  the  coach,  to  accompany  us  as  far 
as  Dover,  which  wc  both  readily  consented  to ; 
no  woman  could  be  a  better  c«m|>anion,  neither 
was  there  any  acquaintance  that  we  loved  better, 
or  could  show  more  respect  to  us. 

Tlie  rooming  before  we  set  out  my  husband 
sent  for  a  inasl(;r  coachman  to  know  the  price  of 
I  a  handsome  coach,  with  >ix  able  horses,  to  go  to 
Dover;  ho  inquired  how  mimydays  we  intended 
to  be  on  the  journey ;  my  husband  said  he  would 
go  but  very  easy,  and  chose  to  be  three  days  on 
the  road;  that' they  should  stay  there  two  days, 
and  be  three  more  returning  to  London,  with  a 
gentlewomon  (meaniog  the  Quaker)  in  it ;  the 
coachman  said  it  would  be  an  eight  day's  jour- 
ney, and  be  would  have  ten  guineas  for  it.  My 
husband  consented  to  pay  him  his  demand,  and 
he  received  orders  to  be  ready  at  the  door  by  seven 
ofthc  clock  the  next  morning :  I  was  quite  prepared 
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to  go,  having  no  perfoa  to  t&ke  lea%'e  of  but  thr 
Quaker,  and  the  had  desired  to  see  us  take  the 
packet-boat  at  Dover,  before  wc  partod  with 
ner ;  and  the  last  night  of  my  stay  In  Loudon 
was  spent  very  agreeably  with  the  UutUier  lUid 
her  family.  My  hu^iband,  who  itaid  out  later  ih«iu 
usual,  ill  tukin?  his  firewell  of  »evernl  merchanls 
of  his  acquaiiuanoe,  came  homo  about  eluvoa 
o'clock,  and  drank  a  glaBS  or  two  of  wine  with 
u>  before  we  went  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  the  whole  family  got  up 
about  five  o'clock,  and  I,  with  my  hasbund'g  con- 
wnt,  made  onch  of  the  Quaker's  daughtir*  a  pro- 
tent  of  a  diamond  ring,  valued  at  21)/..  and  a 
guinea  n-piwe  to  all  the  servants,  without  cxci-ji- 
tion.  We  all  breakfasted  together,  and  at  the 
hour  appointed  the  coach  and  attendnnts  came 
tolhodiior;  this  drew  several  peoj.  .who 

were  all  very  in«iuiiitive  to  kiioi\  .  ■>ing 

into  the  country,  and  what  is  iu...  :...^ut  on 
such  occasions,  all  the  bctrgars  in  Ilie  ncij^hbour- 
hood  were  prepurod  to  give  us  their  biMu-dictiona 
in  liupes  of  an  alms.  When  the  coathmon  had 
pocked  up  what  hnxe^  wer**  dreii/ni-d  for  our  use, 
we,  noraely.  mj  i      '  i 

the  waiting-mu 

men  were  mouni  ,:  

manner  tlie  coat'b,  n! I i  juinca  to 

one  of  the  Uuaker's  i  to  diside 

among  the  beggars  at  lUc  <jtior.  Uii've  nway  from 
the  house,  and  I  too!,  leave  of  ni)  lodging  in  the 
MinoricB,  as  well  as  of  London. 

At  Si  George's  cliunh,  ."^outhwark,  we  Were 
met  by  three  gentlemen  on  horseback,  who  were 
aierchants  of  my  husbands  a*"quidntancc,  and 
had  come  out  on  purpose  to  go  half  a  day's  jour- 
ney with  u!i,  and  us  they  kept  talking  to  us  ut  the 
coach  side,  we  went  a  good  pace,  and  were  very 
merry  together  ;  wo  stopped  at  the  best  house  of 
entertainment  on  Shooter'?  hill. 

Here  we  stopped  for  about  an  hoar  and  drank 
some  wine.  And  my  husband,  whose  chief  study 
was  how  to  please  and  divert  me,  cautcd  me  to 
alight  out  of  the  couch.  Whiih  the  gentlemen 
who  accompanied  us  observing,  alighted  also ; 
ihe  waiter  snowed  us  np  stiiirs  into  n  large  room, 
whose  window  opt-ned  to  our  view  a  fine  prospect 
of  Ihe  River  Thames,  which  here,  they  say,  forms 
one  of  the  moft  bcautirul  meanders.  It  was 
witliln  an  hour  of  liigh  water,  and  such  a  num- 
ber of  ships  coming  in  under  sail  quite  utrtoni&hed 
its  well  a!  dcliRhtl'd  me,  insomuch  that  I  could 
not  help  breiiking  out  into  such  like  expressions, 
"  My  dcirr,  what  a  fine  sight  this  is  ;  1  never  saw 
the  like  before!  Pray,  will  they  get  to  London 
this  tide?"  At  which  the  good-natured  gentie- 
mon  smiled,  and  said,  "  Yes,  my  dear,  why  there 
ii  London,  and  ait  the  wind  is  quite  fairfurtheni, 
som«  of  them  will  C(inie  to  an  anchor  in  about 
half  an  hour,  and  ail  within  an  hour." 

I  WHS  io  taken  up  will)  looking  down  the  river, 
that,  till  my  hutbund  spoke,  I  had  not  uuce  looked 
up  the  river :  but  wh<-n  1  did,  and  saw  Loiidon, 
tno  Monument,  the  Cathedral  Qiurch  of  St  Paul, 
und  the  steeples  bchmging  to  the  several  parish 
I  ht<rche^i,  t  «  ar  transported  into  un  t-csta-'y,  and 
could  not  refrain  ft'tiiii  saying,  "  Sure  that  cannot 
lie  ih«  place  we  are  now  just  come  from  f  It  must 
be  further  oflT,  for  that  looks  to  be  scarce  three 
luf.es  off,  and  we  havno  been  three  hour*  by  my 


watch  comiog  from  our  lodgiag*  in  U>«  MioonM 
No,  no,  it  is  not  London,  it  is  aome  oihvrpboir 

Upon  which  one  of  the  geollemen 
otTcrcd  to  convince  mc  that  the  plane  I 
Loadon,  if  I  would  go  up  to  the  to^af  llw 

and  view  it  from  toe  tuiTf-         '    — fl 

ofTer,  and  I,  my  fausbaud,  a  ntlcu 

men,  wore  conducted,  by  tin  ■^oiat, 

up  stair»into  the  turret.  U  I  w«»ii«ii)|liic<llM- 
fore  with  my  prospect,  1  wm»  how  rav!«h*d,  fcr 
I  was  elevated  above  the  room   I  -hn, 

upwards  of  thirty  feet.     I  aeemi'  ur. 

for  the  turret  being  a  lanthom  iiiiu  ^i^injt  Iqnl 
oU  ways  for  some  time  1  thought  "♦yrHf  mrjllrfrf 
in  the  air;  but  sitting  down,  and  Itftving  Mft  • 
mouthful  of  biscuit  and  drank  a  gUca  of  wuk,  I 
soon  ri'covered,  and  then  the  |rMil(«nati  whelnd 
undertaken  to  conviiv  '         '        "        " 

shown  was  really  Loi.' . 
ing  drawn  aside  one  it;  ;..« 

"  You  see,  my  lady."  saj  ^ 
greatest,  the  finest,  the  rr  ; 
populous  city  in  the  world,  ul  U>a«i  ta  ■ 
I  can  ossuK'  your  ladyship,  upou  tny 
ledge,  it  deserves  the  cbariMrter  I  luivp  /py 
'  But  tliis,  sir,  will  never  cooviuce  nie 


place  you  now  show  me  i'- 
have  before    heard    that    I 
character  you  have  with  S" 
stowed  upon  it.     And  this    1  c«ii   i' 
London,  in  every  particular  you  have  : 
greatly  surpasses   Parin,  which  is  adot«>><i  v\  ^< 
liistiirians  and  travellers  to  be  the  aecood  crtj  m 
Europe. " 

Hero  the  gentleman,  pulling  out  i 
glais.  desired  mc  to  look  through  il,  . 
and  then  he  direcled  me  to  look  : 
and  to  make  tliat  the  centre  of  i: 
vuiiuu,   and  thereupon   bo   pToQii>v<i   i:  c.  >  oa- 
viction. 

Whilst  I  took  my  observation.  I  "<  "«  »  !■  -^ 
chair,  made  for  that  purpow,  wi; 
before  }ou  to  hold  the  giaas.      1 
cathedral;    osd  then  1  could  not  btii 
have  been  .wveral  times  up  to  the  su 
but  not  quite  so  oAen  up  to  t' 
Then  I  brought  my  eye  to  Uic   i 
was   obliged   to   confess    I    Li.-' ' 
11m  gentleman  then  inoi< 
sired  roe  to  look,  whirh  d. 
see  Whitehall  .n 
also  two  great  \<- 
know  what  they  a.ic.         ■  < 
man,  "  they  are  the  i^arliaL, 
minster  Abbey. " — "  They  n ; 
coutmuing  looking,  I  pcrcir: 
Kensington  which    I    bad 
but  of  that  I  took  no  d<  i 
colour  come,  to  think  wh. 
wickedness   1  hail  lived.      i  n<-  £(Xii>eaMn. 
cei\iiig  my  diiordcr,  said.   "  I  atn  afraid  I  i^^ 
tired  }our  ladysliip  ;  1  will  make  but  OM  mt" 
more  oastcrly.  wa  I'Lta  I  biUsve  )ou  wih  *lki* 
the  place  wa  ae«  to  be  Loodon. 

He  might  have  saved  bimseU  • 
I  was  thoroughly  convinc«xi  of  i 
give  myself  time  to  reco\er.  ana  'o  luji-  irn 
fusion.   I  sctmed  not  yci  to  be  quite cobM' 
I  looked,  and  the  Crst  object  that  nttestcii 
was  Aldgatc  church,  which,  though  Icou!< 


THE  FORTUNATE  MISTRESS. 


Ill 


Dj  shAine,  I  seldom  uw  the  inside  of  it,  }rct  t 

wu  well  acquainted  with  the  outside,  for  many 

times  my  friend  the  Quaker  and  I  hud  passed  and 

repassed  by  it  when  we  u^ed  to  go  in  the  cooich  to 

t*ke  an  airing.     I  saw  the  church,  or  the  Ktecple 

t^  the  charch,  so  plain,  and  knew  It  so  well,  that 

coald  not  help  saying,  with  some   earnestness, 

My   dear,    I   sec   our  church^ the  church,    I 

belonging  to  our  neighbourhood  ;    I  am 

it  is  Aldgatc  church."     Then    I  saw  the 

*0«rer  and  all  the  shipping  ;  and,  taking  my  eye 

firom  the  E;Iat5,  I  thanked  the  gentleman  for  the 

trouble  I  had  given  him,  and  said  to  him,  that  I 

WBa  fully  convinced  that  the  plnce  1  saw  was 

London,  and  that  it  was  the  very  place  wc  come 

fiom  that  morning. 


that  I  have  often  since  I  nw  your  ladyship  took 
you  to  be  the  very  person  she  was  looking  for. 

Amidst  the  distractlont  of  my  mind,  this  af- 
forded me  some  comfort,  that  my  daughter  was 
not  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  munnT  In 
which  we  travelled.  My  husband  and  the  land- 
lord rcttimed,  and  that  put  an  end  to  the  dis. 
)  course. 

I  1  left  this  town  with  a  heavy  heart,  fearing  my 
I  daughter  would  infallibly  find  me  out  at  Cnntcr- 
.bury  ;  but,  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  «he  had 
left  that  city  before  we  came  thither  some  time, 
t  was  very  short  in  one  thing,  that  I  had  not 
asked  my  landlady  at  Sittingbourne,  how  long 
it  was  since  my  daughter  was  there.  But  when 
I  ramo  to   Canterbury  I  was  vcrv  anxious  and 


Wlien  we  came  to  Sittingbourne  our  servants  1 1  Inderal  igable  In  inquiring  after  my  daughter,  and 
•oon  brought  us  word  that  although  we  were  at ' !  1  found  ihat  she  hod   been  at  the'  inn  where  we 


the  be*t  inn  in  the  town,  yet  there  was  nothing 
in  the  Liirder  Bt  for  our  dinner,     The  landlord 
came  in  after  him  and  began  to  make  exeu>es  for 
hit  empty  cupboard.      He  told  us,  withal,  that  if 
ive  would  please  to  stay,  he  would  kill  a  calf,  a 
attcep,  a  hog,  or  anything  we  had  a  fancy  to. 
Vfe  Ordered  him  to  kill  a  pig  and  some  pigeons, 
wtjich,  with  a  dish  of  fish,   a  cherry  pic,  and 
5om.    pastry,  made  up  a  tolerable  dinner.      We 
ip  two  pounds  tea  shillings,  for  we  laused 
iiord,  his  wife,  and  two  daugters  to  dine 
and  help    us  ofT  with  our  wine.     Our 
and  her  two  daughters,  with  a  glass  or 
to  the  cook,  managed  two  bottles  of 
ic.     This  operated  so  ttrong  upon  one 
,.^oung  wenches,  that   ray   spouse    being 
out    info   the    yard,  her  tongue  began  to 
and,  lobkine  at  mc,  she  says  to  her  mo- 
' — "  La !    mother,  how  much   like  the  lady 
ladyship   it,   (speaking   of  me),  the  young 
lan  who  lodged  here  the  other  night,  ana 
ftd  here  pnrt  of  the  next  day,  and  then  set 
rard  for  Canterbury,  described.      Tl»o  lady 
person,  I  am  sure." 
itly  alarmed   me,  and  mode  me  very 
>r  I  concluded  this  young  woman  rould 
than  my  daughter,  who  was  resoli'cd 
\tf  out,  whether  I  would  or  no.     1  desired 
to  describe  the  young  woman  she  men- 
wliicb  she   did,   and    I  was  convinced  it 
own  daughter,      I  asked  in  what  man- 
travelled,  and  whether  she  hod  any  com- 
I  w.-iR  answered  that  she  was  on  foot,  and 
she  had  no  company ;  but  that  she  always 
'i'Ued  from  place  to  place  in  company  ;   that 
her  method  was,  when  she  came  into  any  town 
tn  f^  10  the  best  inns  and  enquire  for  the  lady 
.:lit :    and    then  when  she  had  satisfied 
'  hal  the  lody,  whom  she  called  her  mother, 
vijj»  not  to  be  found  in  that  town  or  neighbour- 
hood,  the  then  begged  the  favour  of  the  land- 
lady of  the  inn  where  she  was  to  put  her  into 
•ucb  a  company  that  slie  knev ,  thai  the  might 
go  safa  to  the  iteit  iown ;  that  this  was  the  man* 
oer  of  her  proceeding  at  her  house,  and  she  be* 
noved  she  had  practised  it  aver  since  she  set  out 
firom  London  ;  and  the  hoped  to  oiact  with  bor 
mother.  Oil  she  called  her,  opon  the  rood. 

I  asked  my  landlady  whether  she  described 
our  coach  and  equipage,  but  she  sdid  the  young 
ftoman  did  not.  enquire  concerning  equipage,  but 
ly  described   a   lady,  jo  like   your  ladyship. 


■  then  were,  and  had  inquired  for  me,  as  I  found  by 
the  description  the  people  gave  of  myself. 
I  Here  I  learnt  my  daughter  had  left  C'nntorbnr)' 
I  a  week.  This  pleased  me ;  and  1  was  deter- 
j  mined  to  stay  in  Canterbury  one  day,  to  view  the 
{nithedrol,  and  tec  the  antiquities  of  thii  me> 
tropolij. 

As  we  had  sixteen  miles  to  our  jouniey's  end 
that  night,  for  it  was  near  four  o'clock  before  we 
got  into  our  coach  again,  the  coachman  drote 
with  great  speed,  and  at  dusk  in  the  evenin?  we 
cntpred  the  west  gate  of  the  city,  and  put  up  at 
an  inn  in  High-street,  near  St  Mary  Bredmun's 
church,  which  generally  was  filled  with  the  best 
of  company.  The  anxiety  of  my  mind,  on  find- 
ing myself  pursued  by  this  girl,  and  the  fatigue 
of  my  journey,  had  made  me  much  out  of  order, 
my  head  ached,  and  T  had  no  stomath. 

This  made  my  liusband  (but  he  Iii  "ic 

real  occasion  of  myillnc**,^  and  the  '■. 
uoeaKV,  and  they  (iid  all  in  their  pi-;,*.   ..j  , .  r- 
suade  me  to  eat  any  thing  I  could  fancy.      At 
length,  the  landla-ly  of  the  inn,  wTin  fierd  i\'pd  I 
was  more  disturbed  In  aiy  mi'  I- 

vised  me  to  eat  one  pon/hed  5 

of  sack,  cut  a  toast,  and  (jo  to  hm.  .nmi  "iiP  wur. 
rnnted,  sho  J,iid,   I  >^liouId  be  well  by  the  morn- 
ing.    This  wa.s  immediately  dnn"  •    nr,,t  I  1,  ,,6i 
acknowledge,  that  the  sack  xm!  ' 
wonderfally,  and  f  hc^in  to  t 
andmyhusbnr!  r 

supper,  on  pi;:  f 

tjuaker,  who,  jn'nr  ■  mi  -i   ii.iirn  nmri' 

concerned  at  my  n  .  ,t\  I  was  niyi^lf 

1  went  soon  to  be,  :  r  fenr  I  should  be 

worse  In  the  right,  two  maids  of  the  inn  were 
ordered  to  sit  up  in  on  adjoining  chamber;  (he 
Quaker  and  mv  waftlng-maid  lay  in  a  bed  In  (h« 
same  room,  and  my  bashand  by  Himself  In  another 
apartment. 

While  my  tnald  was  «me  down  on  some  ne- 
cessary business,  and   Ukewisc  to  cr<t  m.-  v-wf 
burnt  wine,  which  I  was  to  i'* 
or  rather  when   I  was  just  (. 
Quaker  and  1  had  the  following  dhilojuc  . — 

QuaJicr.  The  news  tliou  hcarde:t  at  Slltfu*. 
bourne  bath  disordered  ihAf.  I  am  glad  fba 
young  woman  has  been  out  of  this  place  a  iveeli ; 
she  i*ent  indeed  for  Dover  i  and  when  sfaa  comes 
there  and  canst  not  find  thee,  she  nay  go  to  Deal, 
and  so  miss  of  tbee. 

Roiana.  What  I  moat  depend  npcn  is,  that  «a 
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ROXANA;  OR, 


we  do  Ddt  trave!  by  any  particular  name,  but  the 
gen<?ral  one  of  the  baronet  and  his  lady,  and  the 
firl  hath  no  notion  ivhat  fort  of  equipage  we 
travelled  with,  it  was  not  easy  to  make  a  dis* 
covet}-  of  mo,  unleu  >he  accidentally,  in  her 
travels,  light  upon  you  (meaning  the  Quaker)  or 
upon  me ;  cither  of  which  mutt  unavoidably 
blow  the  secret  I  had  so  loni;  laboured  to  con> 
deal. 

Quaker.  As  thou  intendest  to  stay  here  to- 
inorrow,  to  see  the  things  which  thou  cailest 
antiquities,  and  which  are  more  properly  named 
the  relics  of  the  Whore  of  Babylon  ;  suppose 
thou  wert  to  send  Tliomat,  who  at  thy  comTuond 
rolloweth  after  us,  to  the  place  called  Dover,  to 
inquire  whether  such  a  young  woman  has  been 
inquiring  for  thee.  lie  may  go  out  bctioiea  in 
the  morntag,  and  may  return  by  night,  for  it  is 
but  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  at  furthest  thither. 

Roxana. — I  like  thy  scheme  very  well ;  and 
1  beg  the  favour  of  you  in  the  morning  a:i 
soon  oji  you  are  up,  to  send  Torn  to  Dover,  with 
such  instru4-tions  as  you  shall  think  proper. 

After  a  good  oigtit'i  repose  I  was  well  reco- 
vered,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all  that  were 
with  me. 

The  good-natured  Quaker,  always  studious  to 
serve  and  oblige  me,  got  up  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  ond  going  down  into  the  inn  yard 
met  with  Tom,  gave  him  his  instructions,  and  he 
set  out  for  Dover  before  six  o'clock. 

As  we  wore  at  the  best  inn  in  tl)c  city,  to  we 
could  readily  have  whatever  we  pleased,  and 
whatever  the  season  utTorded  ;  but  ray  husband, 
the  most  indulgent  man  that  ever  breathed, 
having  observed  how  heartily  I  ate  mv  dinner  at 
Rochester,  two  days  before,  ordered  the  very 
same  bill  of  fare,  and  of  which  [  mode  a  heartier 
meal  than  I  did  before.  We  were  very  merry, 
and  after  we  had  dined  we  went  to  see  the  town- 
house,  but  as  it  was  near  five  o'clock  I  left  the 
Quaker  behind  rae,  to  receive  what  intelligence 
she  could  get  coocerninp;  my  daughter,  from  the 
footman,  who  was  expected  to  return  from  Do- 
ver at  sis. 

We  came  to  the  inn  just  as  It  was  dark,  and 
then  excusing  myself  to  my  husband.  1  immediately 
run  up  into  my  chamber,  where  I  had  appointed 
the  Quaker  to  be  ogiiinst  my  return.  I  ran  to  her 
with  eagerness,  and  enquired  what  news  from 
Dover,  by  Tom,  the  footman. 

She  said,  Tom  had  been  returned  two  hours  ; 
that  he  got  to  Dover  that  morning  between  seven 
and  eight,  and  found,  at  the  inu  he  put  up  at, 
there  had  been  an  inquisitive  young  woman  to 
find  out  a  gentleman  that  was  a  Dutch  merchant, 
and  a  lady  who  was  her  mother :  that  the  young 
woman  perfectly  well  described  his  lady,  that  be 
found  that  she  had  vitited  every  public  inn  in 
tha  town :  that  she  said  &he  would  go  to  Deati 
and  that  if  she  did  not  Rnd  the  lady,  ncr  mother, 
there,  she  would  go  by  the  first  shin  to  Hague, 
and  go  ^rom  thence  to  Amsterdam  and  Rotter, 
dam,  searching  alt  the  towns  through  which  she 
passes  in  the  United  Provinces. 

This  account  pleased  me  very  well,  especially 
when  1  understood  that  she  bad  been  gone  from 
Dover  five  days.  The  Quaker  comforted  nie, 
and  said  it   was  luckv  this  bu*v  creature  had 


i>urselr<%  { 


I  easily  have  found  meant  to  have  overtaken 
{ for,  ns  she  observed,  the  wench  bad  such 
artful  way  of  telling  her  story,  that  she  no' 
evorybo<ly  to  corapassion  ;  and  she  did  not  doi 
but  (hat  if  we  bad  been  before,  as  we  nerr  br* 
hind,  »he  would  have  got  those  who  would  hai« 
assisted  her  with  a  coach,  &c.,  to  have  puriuod 
us,  and  they  m:ght  have  come  up  with  u>. 

t  was  of  the  honest  Quaker's   srntimetitL 
'grow  pretty  easy,  called  Tont  and  gave  him  K 
a  guinea  for  his  diligence ;  then  I  and  the 
went  into  the  parlour  to  my  hiuband, 
after  supper  come  in,  and  I  ate  moderai 
we  spent  the  remainder  of  the  evening, 
clock  had  then  told  nine,  very  cbecrfull 
my  Quaker  was  so  rejoiLed  at  my  good 
OS  she  called  it,  that  she  was  very  alert  aod 
ceeding  good  company,  and  her  wit,  and  she 
no  small  ihiu-e  of  it,  I  thought  was  better  pIs}' 
,  off  than  ever  1  had  beard  it  before. 
I      My  husband  a«kod  me  how  I  should  cboow 
go  on  board  ;   1  desired  him   to   settle  it  u 
pleased,  telling  him  it  was  a  matter  of  very 
I  IndifTcrence  to  mc,  as  he  was  to  go  with 
"  Tliat  may  be  true,  my  dear,"   snys  he.  "  bat 
ask  you  for  a  reason  or  two,  whicK  I  will  la; 
fore  you,  vij!.,  if  we  hire  a  vessel  for 
wp  may  set  sail  when  we  please,  have  the  libeirt 
I  of  every  part  of  the  ship  to  ourselvet,  and  lurJ 
I  at   what  port,  cither  in  Holland   or  Franor,  *• 
might    make    choice    of.      Besides,"  added 
j  "another  rcAion  I  mention  it  to  you  H,  that 
know  you  do  not  love  much  coii  ici^ 

going  iu  the  packet  boat,  it  is  .^  ailite 

'to  avoid." — "I  own,  my  dear,     , .,..    ,      y»«r 
'  reasons  are  very  good  ;   I  have  but  one  tbt»{  i« 
I  say  against  them,  which  is,  that  the  pocket  best, 
by  its  frequent  voyages,  must  of  course  be  fut 
nished  with  experienced  seamen,  who  know  tr  <■ 
seas  too  well  even  to  run  any  haxard.*     ( .A-  ih-< 
'  juncture  the  terrible  voyage    1   and  Am;  m*^ 
I  from  France  to   Harwich  cainc  so  st-^--  ■•    ■ 
I  mind,  lU.it  I  trembled  so  as  to  be  laK 
'by  my  husband.)     "Betides,"  iddf 
'  landlord  may  send  the  master  of  one  oi  lif   i  ' 
,  you,  and  1  think  it  may  be  best  to  hire  the  i-r 
cabin.   OS   they  call    it,   to   ourselves,  by  wIdiT 
method  wc  shall  avoid  company,  without  vrr  lu<r 
an  inclination  to  associate   ourselves  wii 
I  passengers  we  may  happen  to  liJte  :  and 

pense  will  bo  much  cheaper  than  hiring      

'  to  go  the  voyage  with  us  alone,  oud  every  «ki 
as  safe." 

The  Quaker,  who  had  seriously  ItMencd  lotM 
discourse,  gave  it  in  as  her  opinion  that  lb« 
method  I  had  proposed  was  by  far  the  sst^. 
quickest,  and  cbeapeit.  "  Not,"  said  sJie,  "■ 
I  think  thou  wouldest  be  against  any  nernssiT 
expense,  though  I  am  certain  Ihou  wonidesl  tat 
fling  thy  money  awa}%  " 

Soon  al^cr,  my  husband  ordered  the  lanIM 
to  send  for  one  of  the  matters  td  the  packit 
boats,  of  whom  he  hired  the  great  cabin.  s*4 
agreed  to  sail  from  thenc«  the  next  day  if  IW 
wind  and  the  tide  answered. 

The  settling   our  method  of   (T'lisg  over  m 
having    taken   up  the  time  till    th.-  lUnntr  t» 
ready,  which  wo  being  in fr.-      '     ' 
a  chamber  we  had  been 
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passed  the  road  before  us.  otbernise  she  might  i  i  handsome  parlour,  where  i. 


suitable  to  our  rank ;  there  wu  a  lanre  old 
fii«hioned  service  of  plate,  and  a  side-board  gen- 
tcelly  get  olT.  TTie  dinner  was  excellent,  and 
well  dressed. 

After  dinner,  vra  nntorcd  into  another  dis- 
eonrw,  which  wn»,  the  hiring  of  servaotg  lo  go 
with  u»  from  Dover  to  Paris  ;  a  thing  frcqtienily 
done  by  travellers;  and  such  are  to  be  met  with 
at  e'i'cry  stage  inn.  Our  footmen  jict  out  this 
tnoming  on  their  return  to  London,  and  the 
Quaker  and  c-oach  wa»  to  |?o  the  next  day.  My 
new  rhnmbennaid,  whose  name  was  Imbel,  wo» 
to  po  through  the  jonrney,  on  condition  of  doing 
no  other  businen  than  waiting  on  me.  In  n 
while  wc  partly  concluded  to  let  the  hiring  of 
men  .servants  alone  till  wc  camo  to  Calni.*,  for 
»hey  could  be  of  no  use  to  us  on  bonrd  a  ship, 
the  Hiiilor"?  or  cabin  boy's  place  being  to  attend 
the  cubin  pa«8cnger»  as  well  ns  his  muster. 

To  divert  ours<^'lves,  we  took  a  walk  after 
>f  dined,  round  about  the  town,  and  coming 
garrison,  and  being  somewhat  thirsty, 
ail  wi-nt  into  the  guttler's  for  a  gMss  of  wine. 
A  pint  waH  called  for,  and  brought;  but  the 
man  of  the  house  caine  in  with  it  raving  like 
«  rnodmnn,  saying  "  Do  not  you  think  you  Tire 
■  rillftin,  to  aek  for  a  pot  of  ale,  when  I  know 
yoij  have  spent  all  your  money,  and  are  igno- 
nnt  of  the  means  of  pelting  more,  without  you 
keiir  of  a  place,  which  I  look  upon  to  be  very 
unlikely." — "  Do  not  be  in  such  a  passion,  land- 
lonl,"  said  my  husband.  "  Pray  what  is  the 
matter  ?  "— "  O,  nothing,  sir,"  says  he ;  "  but  a 

{oung   fellow   in    the   snttling   room,  whom    I 
nd  to  hove  been  a  (jentloman's  servant,  wants 
a  place ;  and  having  spent  all  his  money  would 
willingly  run   up  a   score  with   me,  knowing  I 
nnust  get  him  a  master,  if  ever  I  intend  to  have 
\f  money."  —  "  Prny,  sir,''    said    my  husband, 
•nd   the  young    fellow  to  me,  if   I  like  him 
can  agree  with  him,  it   is    possible  I  may 
him  into  my  scrWce."     The  Inndlord  took 
should  not  speak  to  him  twice,  he  went 
Iptchcd  him  in  himself;  and  my  hu.shand 
kmined  him  before  he  spoke,  as  to  his  size, 
in,    nitd  garb.      The  young  man   wa«  clean 
■d,  of  a  middling  stature,  a    dark    com- 
txion,  and  about   twenty-seven  years  old. 
I  bear, young  man."  says  he  to  him,  "that 
want  a  place  ;    it  may,  perhaps,  be  in  my 
)wer  to  serve  you  ;  let  me  know  at  once  what 
lactation  you    have  had,  if  you  have  any  fo- 
lly belonging  to  you,  or  if  you  are  Rt  for  a 
illcroan's   service,  can    bring   any  person    of 
iiitation    to  your  character,  and   ar«  willing 
gn  and  live  in  Holland  with  mc,  »vc  will  not 
Tcr  about  your  wrtifcs."* 
The  young  follow  made  a  respoctfiil  bow  to 
corli  of   ns,  and  addressetl  himself  to  my  hus- 
hanil  as  follows. — "Sir,"  wid  he,  "in  me  you 
I  the  eldest  child    of   miifortune.      I    am 
'ling,  ns  you  ni.iy  se**.  I  have  no  comers 
•■If,  nod  havinR  livd  with  «<>verid  g«'ntle- 
■ine  of  wlinni  .ire  on  th^'ir  travels,  others 
I  in  divers  p.irls  of  the  world,  besides  what 
nri-  li'nd,  makes  me  unable  to  produce  a  cha- 
r.T  f'T  without  a  wet'kls  notice  to  write  to  Loo- 
;ii>l  I  tlinuld  not  donht  but  by  the  return 
[»otl,  to  let  jou  see  some  letters  ns  would 
•uii^^i.  you  in  any  doubts  about  me.     My  edu> 
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I  cation,"  continued  he   "Is  hot  very  middlinf. 
'  being  taken  from  school  before  I  had  well  learnt 
to  read,  write,  and  cast  accounts;    and    as    to 
jmy  parentage,  I  cannot  well  give  jou  any  ac- 
'  count  of  them ;  nil  that  I  know  is  that  my  father 
I  was  a  brewer,  and  by  his  extravagance  ran  out  a 
'  handsome  fortune,  and  afterwards  left  my  poor 
mother  almost  pennyless,  with  liTe  small  children, 
of  which  I  wos  the  second,  though  not  above  6ve 
years   old.      My  mother  knew  not  what  to  do 
with  ns,  so  she  sent  a  poor  girl,  our  maid,  whose 
I  name  I  have  forgot  this  many  years,  with  us  all 
I  to  a  relation's,  and  there  left  us  ;  and  I  never 
j  saw  or  heard  of  or  from  them  any  more  :  indeed 
I  I  enquired  among  the  neighbours  and  all  that  J 
I  could  leart*  was,  that  my  mother's  goo<ls  were 
[seized,  that  she  was  obliged  to  apply  to  the  pa- 
rish for  relief,  and  died  of  grisf  soon  after.      For 
my  part,"  sa.vs  he,  "  I  was  pflt  into  the  hands  of 
my  f.ithcr'6  sister,  where,  by  her  cruel  usage,  I 
:  was  forced  to  run  away  at  nine  years  of  «g«j ; 
and  the  numerous  scenes  of  life  I  have  since  gone 
I  through  are  more  than  would  fill  a  small  volume. 
Pray,  sir,"  added  be,  "  let  it  satisfy  you  that   I 
am  thoroughly  honest,  and  should  be   glad   to 
serve  tou  at  any  rate ;  oud  although  I  cannot 
possibly  get  a  good  character  from  anybody  at 
present,  yet  1  defy  the  whole  world  to   give  mc 
on  ill  one,  cither  in  public  or  private  life." 

If  I  had  had  the  eyes  of  \rgus  1  should  have 
jccn  with  them  all  on  this  occasion ;  I  knew  that 
this  was  my  son,  and  one  that,  among  all  my  en- 
quiry, I  could  never  get  any  accoimt  of  The 
Quaker  seeing  my  colour  come  and  go,  and  also 
tremble,  said.  •'  I  verily  believe  Ihou  art  not  well, 
I  hope  ti.is  Kentish  air,  which  was  always  reck- 
oned aguish,  does  not  hurt  thee." — "  I  am  taken 
very  sick  of  a  sudden,"  said  I;  "»o  pray  let  mo 
go  to  our  inn,  that  I  may  go  to  my  chamber." 
Isabel  being  called  in,  she  and  (he  Quaker  at- 
tended mc  there,  leaving  the  young  fellow  with 
my  spouse.  When  I  was  got  into  my  chamber, 
I  was  soixcd  with  such  a  grief  os  I  had  never 
known  before,  and  Hinging  myself  down  tipon  the 
bed,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  soon  after 
fainted  oway,  .Soon  after  I  came  a  little  to  ro)-- 
•clf,  and  the  Quaker  begged  of  me  to  tell  h«r 
what  was  the  cause  of  my  sudden  indisposition. 
"  Nothing  at  all,"  tayt  I,  "ns  I  know  of;  but  a 
tiudden  chillncss  seized  my  blood,  and  that,  joined 
to  a  f-iinling  of  the  spirits,  made  me  ready  to 
sink." 

Presently  after,  my  husband  came  to  see  how 
I  did,  and  Andiog  me  somewhat  better,  be  told 
me  that  he  had  a  mind  to  hire  the  young  man  I 
hod  left  him  with,  for  he  believed  he  was  honest, 
and  fit  for  our  service.  "  My  dear."  »«ys  I,  "  I 
did  not  mind  him.  I  would  desire  you  to  be 
cautious  who  wc  pick  up  on  the  road  ;  but  as  I 
have  the  satisfaction  of  hiring  my  maids,  1  sliall 
never  trouble  myself  with  thn  men  servants,  that 
is  wholly  your  province.  However,"  added  I, 
(for  1  was  very  cerUiin  he  was  my  son,  and  was 
resolved  to  have  him  in  my  ser>ioe,  though  it 
was  my  interest  to  keep  my  hushand  off.  in  order 
to  brng  him  on,)  "if  you  like  the  fellow.  I  am 
net  averse  to  your  hiring  one  servant  in  Kng- 
land  :  wc  are  not  obliged  to  trust  him  with  much, 
before  wc  see  his  conduct :  and  if  he  dfies  not 
prove  OS  yon  ptsy  expect,  you  may  turn  him  nflf 
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whenertr  you  plense." — "  I  believe,"  said  my 
husband,  "  he  hu  been  ingennout  in  his  relation 
to  mo  i  nnd  it  a  man  who  hai  teen  great  variety 
of  life,  and  may  have  been  the  shuttlecock  of 
fortune,  the  butt  of  cn\y,  and  the  mark  of  ma- 
lice, I  will  hire  him  when  he  comes  to  me  here 
anon,  ai  I  have  ordered  him. ' 

Ai  I  knew  he  wai  to  be  hired,  1  resolved  to  be 
out  of  the  way  when  be  came  to  my  huibund  ; 
to  about  five  o'clock  I  propoaed  to  the  Quaker  to 
take  a  walk  on  the  pier  and  see  the  shipping, 
while  the  tea-kettio  was  boiling:  We  went,  and 
look  Uabcl  with  in,  ond  as  we  were  going  along 
I  saw  my  son  Thomas,  Cos  I  «hall  for  the  future 
coll  him,)  going  to  our  mn,  so  we  sta.ved  out  about 
nn  hour,  and  when  we  returned  nay  husband 
(old  me  he  had  hired  the  man,  and  that  he  was 
to  come  to  him  as  a  servant  on  the  morrow 
morning.  "  Pray,  my  dear,"  taid  I,  "  did  you 
ask  where  he  ever  lived,  or  what  his  name  is?" 
— "  Yea,"   replied    my   husband,    "  he  says   his 

name  k  Thomas ;  and  as  to  places,  he 

has  mentioned    sovoral    families    of  note,   and 

ainoHfr  others,  he  lived   at  my    Lord   's, 

next  door  to  the  great  French  ladv's  in  Pall- 
mall,  whose  name  he  tells  me  was  ftoxona."  I 
wu  now  in  a  sad  dilemma,  and  was  fearfbl  I 
should  be  known  by  my  owa  son ;  and  the 
Quaker  took  notice  of  it,  and  aderwards  told  roe 
she  believed  fortune  had  conspired  that  alf  the 
people  I  became  acquainted  with,  should  have 
known  the  Lady  Rozona.  *'  I  warrant,"  said 
she,  "  this  young  fellow  is  somewhat  acquainted 
with  the  impertinent  wench  that  colls  herself  thy 
daughter." 

I  was  very  iineosy  in  mind,  but  had  one  thing 
in  my  favour,  which  was  always  to  keep  myself 
at  a  very  great  distance  from  my  servants ;  and 
OS  the  Quaker  was  to  part  with  us  the  next  day 
or  night,  he  would  have  nobody  to  mention  the 
name  Rnxana  to,  and  so  of  course  it  would  drop. 

Wc  supped  pretty  late  at  night,  and  were  very 
merr>.  for  my  husband  said  all  the  pleasant 
things  he  could  think  of,  to  divert  me  fmm  (he 
supposed  illness  he  thought  I  had  been  troubled 
with  in  the  day.  The  Quaker  kept  up  the  dis- 
oourte  with  great  spirit,  and  I  was  glad  to  re- 
och'e  the  impression,  for  I  wanted  the  real  illness 
to  be  drove  out  of  my  head. 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  Thomas 
cane  to  his  new  place;  he  appeared  very  dean, 
and  brought  with  him  a  small  bundic,  which  I 
sapposed  to  be  linen  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief 
My  husband  sent  him  to  order  some  (Mrters  be- 
longingin^  to  the  quay  to  fetch  our  boxes  to  the 
custom  house,  where  they  were  searched,  for 
which  we  paid  one  shilling-,  and  he  had  orders 
to  give  a  crown  for  head  money,  as  they  called 
it ;  their  demand  by  custom  is  but  sixpence  a 
head,  but  wc  appeared  to  our  circumstance  in 
everything.  As  soon  as  our  baggage  was  searched 
it  was  carried  from  the  custom  house  on  board 
the  packet  boat,  and  there  lodged  in  the  great 
cabin,  as  we  had  ordered  it. 

Tills  took  up  the  time  till  dinner,  and  when 
we  were  silling  together  after  we  had  both  dined, 
the  captain  came  to  tell  us  that  the  wind  was 
very  fAJr,  and  that  he  was  to  soil  at  high  water, 
whirh  would  he  about  ten  o'clock  nt  ni?ht.  Mv 
liUhWaid  ubhed  hira  to   elay  and  drink  part  of  a 


bottle  of  wine  with  him,  which  he  did  ;  oud  thrir 
discourse  being  all  in  the  maritime  strain,  iti- 
Quaker  and  I  retired  and  left  them  togeth.  t 
I  had  something  to  remind  her  of  in  our  .;;,. 
course  before  we  left  London.  Wbeo  we  ^t 
into  the  garden,  which  was  rather  neat  ihaafit^, 
I  repeated  all  my  former  requests  to  her  abeot 
mv  childi]pD,  SpiialHelds,  Amy,  he,  ami  wa  ax 
talking  together  till  Thomas  was  seat  to  leO  as 
the  captain  was  going,  on  which  w«  retumad; 
but,  by  the  way,  J  kissed  her  and  put  a  Urt9 
gold  medal  into  her  hand,  as  a  tokea  of  mv  i;:i 
cere  love,  and  desired  that  tb«  would  w^r 
neglect  the  things  the  had  promisod  to  perforis. 
and  her  repeated  promise  gave  me  frcat  Mti- 
faction. 

The  captain,  who  was  going  out  of  ihe  (isr- 
lour  OS  we  returned  in,  was  tefling  my  hnitiAad 
he  would  send  six  of  his  hands  to  conduct  ii«  to 
the  boat,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Ltcfore  b* 
sailed,  and  as  the  moon  was  at  the  full  be  did  aot 
doubt  of  a  pleasant  passage. 

Our  next  business  was  to  pay  ofT  the  cosrb- 
man,  to  whom  my  husband  gave  hnlf  a  gmiiM 
extraordinary,  to  aet  the  Quaker  dawn  at  Its 
house  hu  took  us  all  up  at,  which  he  promiMlts 
perform. 

Asit  was  low  water,  we  went  on  board  )' 
the  cabin  that  we  were  to  go  our  %oyai: 
and  the  captain  would  detain  us  to  drink  •  nu 
of  the  best  punch,  I  think,  [  ever  tasted- 

Whcn  wc  returned  to  the  ion  we  ordend  sa^ 
per  to  be  ready  by  eight  o'olocli,  that  we  aipl 
drink  a  parting  glass  to  settle  it,  before  w«  atM 
on  board,  for  my  husband  who  knew  x 
very  well,  said  a  full  stomach  was  the  fei 
of  aea  sickness,  which  I  was  witling  to  avi 

We  invited  ihe  landlord,  hu  wife>,  and  < 
to  supper  with  ns,  and  having  sal  about 
afterwards,  the  captain  himself,  with  seroil 
sailors,  came  to  fetch  us  to  the  venel.  As  d 
was  paid,  and  wc  had  nothing  to  hinder 
taking  a  final  leave  of  the  Quuker,  who 
go  to  see  us  safe  in  the  vessel,  wli'<-"  •  -  — 
from  both  our  eyes,  and  I  turn 
boat,  while  my  husband  took  ti  > 
he  then  followed  me,  and  I  never  saw  tlio 
or  England  any  more. 

Wc  were  no  sooner  on  board  t" 
sail,  Ihe  anchors  being  up  and  l; 
cut  the    waves  at  a  great    rair 
o  clock  in  the  morning,  wbeo  «  ] 
to  fetch  the  mail   to  carry  it  to  i 
and  the  boat  cast  her   anchors,  for 
good  distance  from   the  shore,  neithc 
sail  to  the  town  till   next  tide,  the   (i;r-i 
being  too  far  ttdvunccd  in  the  clb. 

We  might  have  gone  on  shore  In  tbr  ^i- 
carried  the  m.iil,  but  my  husband  v<-.x 
in  the  cabin  when  it  came  to  the  p-n 
and  I  did  not  care  to  disturb  him.  ho« 
had  an  opportunity  soon  after,  for  try  ' ' 
waking,   and  two  other  boats  came  "\ 
ours  to  see  for  passengers,  so  Tbonai  < 
let  us  know  we  might    go   on  Bi»r<. 
pleased.     My  husband  paid  tha  nattirdil, 
pocket-boat  for  our  paMagv,  and  TbiMlt^i 
the  sailors'    as."!;  r   boxttVfit^ 

wherry,  so  we  -  but  bito 

boat  came  to  tnuL..  f.iu„„^y,  .^-mral  oua. 
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bread  I  suppose  it  1%  rushed  into  the  water, 
without  shoes  or  stoskings,  to  cariy  us  on  shore ; 
so  having  paid  ten  shillings  for  the  wherry,  we 
each  of  ns  was  carried  from  the  boat  to  the  land 
by  two  men,  and  our  goods  brought  after  ut ; 
hers  was  a  crown  to  be  paid,  to  save  ourselves 
from  being  wet,  by  all  which  a  man  that  is  going 
a  travellinsr  may  sec  that  it  is  not  the  bare  ex- 
pense of  the  packet>boat  that  will  carry  him  to 
Calais. 

It  would  be  needless  to  inform  the  reader  of 
all  the  ceremonies  that  we  passed  through  at  this 
place  before  we  were  suffered  to  proceed  on  our 
journey;  however,  our  boxes  having  been  searched 
at  the  custom  house,  my  husband  had  them 
plumbed,  as  they  called  it,  to  hinder  any  further 
inquiry  about  them ;  and  we  got  them  all  to  the 
Silver  Lion,  a  noted  inn,  and  the  post  house  of 
this  place,  where  we  took  a  stage  coach  for  our- 
aclves,  and  the  next  morning,  having  well  re- 
freshed ourselves,  we  all,  viz.  my  husband,  self; 
and  chambermaid  within  the  coach,  and  Thomas 
behind ;  besides  which,  my  husband  hired  two 
horsemen  well  armed,  who  were  pretty  expen- 
■Ive,  to  travel  with  us,  set  forward  on  our 
journey. 

yfe  were  five  days  on  our  journey  from  Calais 
to  Paris,  which  we  went  through  with  much 
satisfaction,  for  having  fine  weather  and  good 
attendance  we  had  nothing  to  hope  for. 
'I  When  we  arrived  at  Paris,  (I  began  to  be  sorry 
I  bad  ever  proposed  going  to  it  for  fear  of  being 
known,  but  as  we  were  to  stay  there  but  a  few 
days,  I  was  resolved  to  keep  very  retired)  we 
went  to  a  merchant's  house  of  my  husband's  ac- 

?uaintance  In  the  Rue  de  la  Bourle,  near  the 
Carmelites,  in  the  Faubourg  de  St.  Jacques. 
"Riis  being  a  remote  part  of  the  city,  on  the 
south  side,  and  near  several  pleasant  gardens, 
I  thought  it  would  be  proper  to  be  a  little  indis- 
posed, that  my  husband  might  not  press  me  to 
go  with  him  to  see  the  curiosities  :  for  he  could 
do  the  most  needful  business,  such  as  going  to 
the  bankers  to  exchange  bills,  despatching  of 
letters,  settling  affairs  with  merchants,  &c.,  with- 
out my  assistance ;  and  1  had  a  tolerable  pica  for 
my  conduct,  such  as  the  great  fatigue  of  our 
journey,  being  among  strangers,  &c. ;  so  we 
stayed  at  Paris  eight  days  without  my  going  to 
any  particular  places,  except  going  one  day  to 
the  gardens  of  Luxembourg,  anoiher  to  the 
church  of  Notre  Dome  on  the  Isle  of  Paris,  a 
third  to  the  Hotel  Royale  des  Inv^ides,  a  fourth 
to  the  gardens  of  the  Thuillerics,  a  fifth  to  the 
suburbs  of  St.  Lawrence,  to  see  the  fair  which 
'Was  then  holding  there ;  a  sixth  to  the  gardens 
fit  the  Louvre,  a  seventh  to  the  play-house,  and 
»>e  eighth  stayed  all  day  at  home  to  write 
*  letter  to  the  Quaker,  letting  her  know  where 
'  then  was,  and  how  soon  we  should  go  forwards 
■*>  our  journey,  but  did  not  mention  where  wc 
■ntended  to  settle,  as  indeed  we  bad  not  yet  set- 
•^*d  that  ourselves. 

^,  One  of  the  days,  viz.  that  in  which  I  went  to 
*ne  gardens  of  the  Thuilleries,  I  asked  Thomos 
*^VeraI  questions  about  his  father,  mother,  and 
^•ocr  relations,  being  resolved,  notwithstanding 
^^  was  my  own  son,  ns  he  did  not  know  it,  to 
j^  "Ti  him  oiT  by  some  stratagem  or  another,  if  he 
^4  any  manner  of  memory  of  me,  either  as  his 


mother,  or  the  Lady  Roxona ;  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  any  particular  memor>'  of  his  mother  or 
father;  he  answered,  "No,  I  scarce  remember 
any  thing  of  either  of  them,"  said  he,  "  but  I  have 
heard  from  several  people  that  I  had  one  brother 
and  three  sisters,  though  I  never  saw  them  all, 
to  know  them,  notwithstanding  I  lived  with  an 
aunt  four  years ;  I  often  asked  after  my  mother, 
and  some  people  said  she  went  away  with  a  man, 
but  it  was  allowed  by  most  people,  that  best  knew 
her,  that  she,  being  brought  to  the  greatest  dis- 
tress, was  carried  to  the  workhouse  belonging  to 
the  parish,  where  she  died  soon  after  with  grief." 

Nothing  could  give  me  more  satisfaction  than 
what  Thomas  had  related ;  so  now,  I  thought  I 
would  ask  about  the  lady  Roxana,  (for  he  had 
been  my  next  door  neighbour  when  I  had  that 
title  conferred  on  me).  "  Prey  Thomos,"  said  I, 
"  did  not  you  speak  of  a  great  person  of  quality, 
whose  name  I  have  forgot,  that  lived  next  door 

to  my  Lord 's,  when  you  was  his  valet,  pray 

who  was  she,  I  suppose  a  foreigner,  by  the  name 
you  called  her  ?" — "  Really,  my  lady,"  replied  he, 
"  I  do  not  know  who  she  was,  all  I  can  say  of 
her  is,  that  she  kept  the  greatest  company,  and 
was  a  beautiful  woman,  by  report,  but  I  never 
saw  her ;  she  was  called  the  lady  Roxana,  was  a 
very  good  mistress,  but  her  character  was  not  so 
good  as  to  private  life,  as  It  ought  to  be.  Though 
I  once  had  au  opportunity,"  continued  he,  *■  of 
seeing  a  fine  outlandish  dress  she  danced  in  be- 
fore the  King,  which  I  took  as  a  great  favour, 
for  her  cook  took  me  up* when  the  ladv  was 
out,  and  she  desired  my  lady's  woman  to  shew  it 
to  me." 

AU  this  answered  right,  and  1  bad  nothing  to 
do  but  to  keep  my  Turkish  dress  out  of  the  way, 
to  be  myself  unknown  to  my  child,  for  as  he  had 
never  seen  Roxana,  so  he  knew  nothing  of  me. 

In  the  interval,  my  husband  had  hired  a  stage 
coach  to  carry  us  to  the  city  of  Menin,  where  he 
intended  to  go  by  water  down  the  river  Lys  to 
Ghent,  and  there  take  coach  to  Isabella-fort, 
opposite  the  city  of  Anvcrs,  and  cross  the  river 
to  that  place,  and  go  from  thence  by  land  to 
Breda ;  and  as  he  had  agreed  and  settled  this 
patrole,  I  was  satisfied,  and  we  set  out  next  day. 
We  went  through  several  handsome  towns  and 
villages,  before  we  took  water,  but  by  water  we 
went  round  part  of  the  city  of  Courtray,  and 
several  fortified  towns.  At  Anvers  wc  hired  a 
coach  to  Oreda,  where  we  sta}'ed  two  days  to 
refresh  ourselves,  for  we  had  been  very  much 
fatigued;  as  Williamstadt  was  situated  so  as  to 
be  convenient  for  our  taking  water  for  Rotter- 
dam, we  went  there,  and  being  shipped,  had  a 
s^e  and  speedy  voyage  to  that  city. 

Ab  we  hud  resolved  in  our  journey  to  settle  at 
the  Hague,  we  did  not  intend  to  stay  any  longer 
at  Rotterdam,  than  while  my  husband  had  all  our 
wealth  delivered  to  him  from  the  scvcritl  mer- 
chants he  had  cooMgned  it  to.  This  business 
took  up  a  month,  during  which  time  we  lived  in 
ready  furnished  lodgings  on  the  Great  Quay, 
where  all  tha  respect  was  shewn  us,  as  was  due 
to  our  quality. 

Here  my  husband  hired  two  more  men  ser- 
vants, and  I  took  two  maids,  and  turned  Isabel, 
who  was  a  well-bred  agreeable  girl,  into  my  com- 
panion; but  that  I  might  not  be  too  much 
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fatigued,  my  husband  went  to  tho  Hague  (Irgt, 
and  left  me,  with  three  mnids  and  Thomas,  nt 
Rottcrdnni,  while  he  took  q  house,  furnished  it, 
And  had  every  thinp  ready  for  my  reception, 
which  wu  done  with  great  expedition.  One  of 
his  footmen  came  with  a  letter  to  me  one  morn- 
ing;, to  let  mc  know  his  ma»ter  would  come  by 
the  Seout  next  day  to  take  me  home,  in  which 
he  deiircd  that  1  would  prepare  for  my  depar- 
ture. I  ioon  got  every  thing  ready,  and  the 
next  morning,  on  tho  arrival  of  the  Scout,  I  saw 
my  husband ;  nnd  we  both,  with  nil  the  servants, 
left  the  city  of  Rotterdam,  and  saTcly  got  to  the 
HnRue  the  afternoon  following. 

It  was  now  the  servants  had  notice  given  tbcm 
to  call  me  by  the  name  of  my  lady,  as  the  ho- 
nour of  baronetage  had  entitled  me,  and  with 
which  title  I  was  pretty  well  satisfied,  hut  should 
have  been  more  so,  had  not  I  yet  the  higher  title 
of  countess  in  dew. 

I  now  lived  in  a  place  where  1  knew  nobody, 
neither  was  1  known,  on  which  I  was  pretty 
careful  whom  I  became  acquainted  with  ;  our 
circum-itanceB  were  very  good,  my  husband  loving, 
to  the  greatest  degree,  my  servants  respectful ; 
and,  in  short,  I  lived  the  happiest  life  womiin 
could  enjoy,  had  my  former  crimes  never  crept 
into  my  guilty  conscience. 

I  was  ID  this  happy  state  of  life,  when  t  wrote 
a  Utter  to  the  Quaker,  in  which  I  gave  her  a 
direction  where  she  might  send  to  me.  And 
about  a  fortnight  oft^,  as  I  was  one  afternoon 
stepping  into  ray  coach,  in  order  to  t.ike  an  air- 
in;,  the  post-man  came  to  our  door  with  letters, 
one  of  which  was  directed  to  me.  and  as  soon  at 
I  saw  it  was  the  Quaker's  hand,  I  bid  the  coach- 
man put  up  again,  and  went  into  my  closet  to 
read  the  contents,  which  were  as  follow  -. 

"  DcAa  FaiesD, —  Ihni'eliad  occasion  to  write 
to  thee  several  times  since  wc  saw  each  other, 
but  as  (hi$  is  my  first  letter,  so  it  shall  contain 
all  the  business  thou  wouldst  know.  I  got  safe 
to  Londou,  by  thy  careful  ordering  of  the  coach, 
and  the  altcndoats  were  not  at  all  wanting  in 
thttf  duty.  When  I  had  been  at  home  a  few 
days,  thy  woman,  Mrs  Amy,  came  to  see  me,  so 
I  took  her  to  task  as  thou  ordered  me,  about 
murdering  thy  pretended  daughter  ;  she  declared 
her  innocence,  but  said,  she  had  procured  a 
false  evidence  to  swear  a  large  debt  against  her, 
and  by  that  means,  had  put  her  into  a  prison, 
and  feed  Ibc  keepers  to  hinder  her  from  sending 
any  letter,  or  message,  out  of  the  prison,  to  any 
ptTson  whatever.  This,  I  suppose,  was  the  rea- 
(ion  thou  thought  she  was  murdered,  because 
Ihou  wert  relieved  from  her  by  this  base  usage. 
However,  when  1  heard  of  it,  I  checked  Amy 
very  much,  but  was  well  satisfied  to  hear  she 
was  alive.  After  thi»  I  did  not  hear  from  Amy 
for  above  a  month,  and  in  the  interim,  (as  I 
knew  thou  wast  safe)  I  sent  a  friend  of  miiiH  to 
p.iy  the  debt,  and  release  the  prisoner,  which  he 
did,  but  was  so  indiscreet  as  to  let  her  know 
who  was  the  benefactress.  My  next  care  wai 
to  manage  thy  Spitalfields  business,  which  I  did 
with  much  exactness.  And  tho  day  that  I  re- 
ceived thy  last  letter.  Amy  came  to  mc  again, 
and  I  read  as  much  of  it  to  her,  as  she  was  con- 
cerned tn ;  nny,  I  entreated  her  to  drink  lea 
with  me,  and  after  it  one  glass  of  citron,  in  which 


she  drank  towards  thy  good  health,  ond  she  told  mt, 
she  would  come  to  me  as  »oon  as  pos&ible.  Jiut 
tti  »hc  wai  gone.  I  woi  reading  thy  letter  tsaii 
in  the  little  parlour,  and  that  turbnient  creature 
(thv  pretended  daughter)  cdme  to  ine,  ai  loe 
said,  to  return  thanks  for  the  favour  I  haddsae 
her,  10  accidentally  laid  thy  letter  doim  in  the 
window,  while  I  went  to  fetch  her  a  gUsi  of 
cordial,  for  she  looked  sadly  ;  and  before  I  re- 
turned, I  heard  the  street-door  shot,  on  wtiieh 
I  went  back  without  the  liquor,  not  knowiof 
who  might  have  come  in,  but  missing  her,  I 
thought  she  might  be  gone  to  «tand  at  the  door, 
and  the  wind  had  blown  it  to  ;  but,  I  was  wfer 
the  nearer,  she  was  sought  for  in  vain,  to  wbea 
I  believed  her  to  be  quite  gone.  I  looked  to  *« 
if  I  missed  any  thing,  which  I  did  not ;  bat  *i 
last,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  raisicd  your  leiier. 
which  she  certainly  took,  and  maile  oflTwfih.  I 
was  to  terrifled  at  this  unhappy  chance,  ibat  I 
fainted  away,  and  had  not  one'  of  idt  mddew 
come  In  at  that  juncture,  it  might  have  beea  at- 
tended with  fatal  consequence!.  I  would  aSw 
thcc,  to  prcpiire  thyself  to  see  her,  for  I 
believe  she  will  come  to  the«.  I  dread 
knowing  of  this,  but  hope  the  best, 
went  to  fetch  the  unhappy  cordial.  »h«  t 
ns  she  had  often  done  before,  that  sbewudK 
eldest  daughter,  that  the  captain's  wife  wai 
second  daughter,  and  her  s'ster,  and 
youngest  sister  was  dead.  She  also  said, 
were  two  brothers  the  eldest  of  whom 
tievcr  been  seen  by  any  of  them,  since 
aw.iy  from  an  uncle's  at  nine  years  of 
that  the  youngest  had  been  taken  care  of 
old  Indy  that  kept  her  coach,  whom  he 
be  hii!  godmother.  She  gave  me  a  long  hutoTf, 
in  what  manner  she  was  arrested,  and  flaiif  iai« 
Whlfechnpcl  gaol,  how  hardly  sl»e  fared  iberc 
and  at  length,  the  keeper's  wife,  to  sritoaj  Ac 

told  her  pitiful  story,  took  r.i-^ --^r  of  her, 

recommended  her  to  the  b<i  rtsia 

who  lived  in  that  neighbn>r  i  ml 

prisoners  for  small  stims,  and  wbp  lavforthHr 
fees,  every  return  of  the  day  of  her  nitjtitj, 
that  she  waa  one  of  the  six  th. 
charged  ;  that  the  lady  prompt 
after  her  mother;  that  she  thti,.,^..,,. 
thee  in  all  the  towns  and  villages  between 
and  Dover;  that  not  finding  thee  at  I  to 
went  to  Deal ;  and  that,  at  length,  »he  beii 
of  seeking  thee,  she  returned  by  shipt^ 
London,  where  she  was  no  sooner  arrived. . 
she  was  immedi.itely  arrested,  and  Oottf  'w»» 
the  Marshalsea  prison,  where  she  lived  la » 
miserable  condition,  without  the  use  of  ptt 
ink,  and  paper,  and  without  the  tlbmj  rf 
having  any  one  of  her  friends  come  nt*r  hre. 
"In  this  condition  1  wa.%"  continued  »ht,  "  rt* 
you  sent  and  paid  my  debt  for  m\  xalA^ 
charged  me."  Whpn  <he  had  rwlatrd  all  ilm. 
she  fell  into  .sui'h  a  fit  of  cr>ing.  sighiof,  »S 
sobbing,  from  which  when  she  wu  a  tilUr  t^ 
covered  she  broke  <nit  inirt  loud  exc-timitf** 
•ngainit  the  wickedness  of  the 
land,  that  they  could  be  so  u 
arrest  her  twice,    when    sh^.    -  c 

OS    tho   gospel   that  she  n  tsf 

one  person  the  sum    of  on  .J  hit 

life;    that   she   could   not    think   wJo    It  mm, 
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that  «hould  owe  her  to  much  ill-will,  for  thut  she 
was  not  conscious  to  herself  that  she  hud  any 
ways  offended  any  person  in  the  whole  universal 
world,  except  Mrs  Amy  in  the  case  of  her 
mother,  which,  she  aflirmcd,  she  was  ACqoittcd 
of  by  all  men.  and  hoped  she  should  be  so  by  her 
Maker;  nnd  that  if  she  ( Mrs  Amy)  had  any  hand 
in  her  iuffering!.  Goo  would  forgive  her,  oi  she 
heartily  did.  But  then,  she  added,  I  will  not 
stay  inEngl'ind,  I  will  go  all  over  the  world,  I  will 
(fo  to  l-'ranre,  to  Paris;  1  know  my  «nothor  did 
once  live  there  ;  ond  if  I  do  not  find  her  there,  I 
will  go  through  Holland,  to  Amsterdam,  to  Rot- 
terdnm;  in  short,!  will  go  till  I  Und  my  mother  out, 
if  1  thould  die  in  the  pursuit.  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  of  thine  and  thy  spouse's  welfare,  and  re- 
main with  much  sincerity, 

Your  sincere  friend, 
Tlie  ninth  of  the  month  M.  P. 

ciilled  October. 
P.  S.  If  thou  ha»t  any  business  to  transact  in 
this  city,  pray  let  me  know  ;  |  ihaU  use  my 
best  endeavours  to  oblige  thee;  mydaughtvrs 
all  join  with  me  in  willing  thee  a  hearty  fare- 
well. ■• 

I  concealed  my  surprise  for  a  few  minutes,  only 
till  I  could  get  into  the  summer-house,  at  the 
bottom  of  our  large  garden  ;  but  when  I  was  shut 
io,  no  living  soul  can  describe  the  agony  I  was 
in  :  I  raved,  tore,  fainted  nwuy,  swore,  prayed, 
wished,  cried,  and  promised,  but  all  availed 
nothing,  I  was  now  stuck  in  to  see  the  worst  of 
it,  let  what  would  happen. 

At  last  I  came  to  the  following  resolution, 
,  which  was  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Quaker,  and  in 
it  iaclosc  a  fifty  pound  bank-bill,  ond  tell  the 
Quaker  to  give  that  to  the  young  woman,  if  she 
called  again,  and  also  to  let  her  know  a  fldy  pound 
bill  should  be  sftnt  her  every  year,  so  long  as  she 
made  no  enquiry  after  me,  ond  kept  her&etf 
retired  in  England.  Although  this  opened  my- 
self too  full  to  the  Quaker,  yet  I  thought  I  had 
better  venture  my  character  abroad,  thou  destroy 
my  peace  at  home. 

Soon  after  my  husband  came  home,  and  he 
perceived  I  had  been  crying,  and  asked  what 
was  the  reason,  I  told  him,  that  I  had  shed 
tears  both  for  joy  and  sorrow:  for,  said  I,  "  I 
have  received  one  of  the  tenderest  letters  from 
Amy,  as  it  was  possible  for  ony  person,  and  she 
tells  me  in  it."  added  I. "  that  she  wilt  soon  come 
to  set  me  -.  which  so  overjoyed  me,  that  I  cried, 
and  after  it,  I  went  to  read  the  letter  a  second 
time,  OS  I  was  looking  out  of  the  summer-house 
window  over  the  canol,  and  io  unfolding  it,  I 
accident nlly  let  it  full  in,  by  which  mischance  it 
fslost.  for  which  I  am  very  sorry,  a»  I  intended 

you  should  see  it "  Pray  my  dear,"  said   he, 

"  do  not  lot  that  give  you  any  uneasiness ;  if  Amy 
comes,  and  you  approve  of  it,  you  have  my  con- 
sent to  take  her  into  the  house,  in  what  capacity 
you  plciise. " — "  I  am  very  glad,"  continued  ho, 
"  that  you  have  nothing  of  more  consequence  to 
b<  uneasy  at,  1  fancy  you  would  make  but  an  in- 
dlficreut  help-mato  if  you  had."  Oh!  thought  1 
to  myself,  if  you  but  knew  half  the  things  that 
!ie  on  my  conscience,  I  believe  you  would  think 
that  I  bear  them  out  past  all  cxAmple. 

About  ten  days  afterwards,  as  we  wera  sitting 
at  dinner,  with  two  ^Hiitlemen,  one  of  the  foot< 


men  came  to  the  door,  and  said,  "  My  lady,  here 
is  a  gcnttcworoan  at  the  door,  who  desires  to 
speak  with  you :  she  says  hernamo  is  Mrs  Amy." 
I  no  sooner  heard  her  name,  but  I  was  ready 
to  swoon  away,  but  I  ordered  the  footman  to  call 
Isabel,  and  ask  the  gentlewoman  to  walk  up  with 
her  into  my  drossing-room  ;  which  he  immedi- 
ately did,  and  there  I  went  to  have  my  first 
interview  with  her.  She  kissed  me  for  joy,  when 
she  saw  me,  and  I  sent  Isabel  down  stairs,  for  I 
was  in  pain  till  I  had  some  private  conversation 
I  with  my  old  confidant. 

There  was  not  much  ceremony  between  us, 
before  I  told  her  all  the  material  circumstances 
that  had  happened  in  her  absence,  especially 
about  thit  girl'»  imprisonments  which  she  had 
contrived,  and  how  she  had  got  my  letter  at  the 
U'Jaker'<,  the  very  day  she  had  been  there. 
"  Well,"  says  Amy,  wihcn  I  had  told  her  all,  "  I 
fiad  nothing  is  to  ensue,  if  she  lives,  but  your 
ruin;  you  would  not  agree  to  her  death,  so  I 
will  nut  make  myself  uneasy  about  her  life ;  it 
might  hiivt!  been  rectified,  but  you  were  angry 
with  mc  for  giving  yo«i  the  best  of  counsel,  vii, 
when  I  proposed  to  murder  her." 

"  Hus^ey."  snid  1  in  the  greatest  passion  imagi- 
nable,  "  how  diire  you  mention  the  word  murder? 
yon  wretch  you,  !  could  find  in  my  heart,  if  my 
huiband  and  (ha  company  were  gone,  to  kick 
you  out  of  my  house,  Hove  vou  not  duive  enough 
to  kill  her,  in  throwing  her  into  one  of  the  worst 
jaUs  in  England,  where  you  see,  that  Providence 
in  a  peculiar  manner  appeared  to  her  assistance. 
Away  J  thou  art  a  wicked  wretch,  thou  art  a 
murderer  in  the  sight  of  God." 

"  I  will  say  no  more,"  says   Amy,  "  but   if  I 

could  have  found  her,  after  thy  friend  the  Quaker 

1  had  discharged  her  out  of  the  Marshalsea-prison, 

I  I  had  laid!  a  scheme  to  have  her  taken  up  for  a 

theft,  and  by  that  means  got  her  transported  for 

fourteen  years.     She  will  be  with  you  soon,  I  am 

I  sure  ;  I  believe  she  is  now  in  Holland." 

I      While  we  were  in  this  discourse,  I  found  the 

j  genlk'men  who  dined  with  us,  were  going,  so  wo 

I  came  down  stmrs,  and  I  went  into  the  parlour  to 

talie  leave  of  Iheni,  before  tbclr  departure.  When 

they  wore  gone,   my  husband  told   me,  he  had 

been  talking  with  them  about  taking  upon  him 

the  title  of  Count  or  Earl  of ,  as  he  had 

told  mo  of,  and  as  an  opportunity  now  offered,  he 
was  going  to  put  it  in  execution. 

I  told  hira  I  was  so  well  settled,  as  not  to  wont 
aaythirvg  this  world  could  afford  me,  except  the 
continuance  of  liis  life  and  love;  (though  the 
very  thing  he  had  mentioned,  joined  with  the 
death  of  my  daughter,  in  the  natural  way.  would 
have  been  much  more  to  my  satisfaction. )  "  Well, 
my  dear,"  says  he,  "the  expense  will  be  but 
small,  and  as  I  promised  you  the  title,  it  shall 
not  be  long  t>cfore  the  honour  shall  be  brought 
home  to  your  toilette."  He  was  as  good  as  his 
word,  for  that  day  week  he  brought  the  patent 
home  to  me,  in  a  small  box  covered  with  crimson 
velvet,  and  two  gold  hinges.  "  There,  my  lady 
countess,"  says  he,  "  long  [may  you  live  to  bear 
th™  title,  for  1  am  certain  you  are  a  credit  to  It." 
In  a  few  days  aft^er,  1  had  the  pleasure  to  sec  our 
equipage,  as  coach,  chariot,  &c.  oil  new  painted, 
nnd  a  coronet  fixed  at  the  proper  place,  ond,  in 
(hart,  everything  was  proportioned  to  our  quality. 
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to  thAt  our  home  vied  with  moit  of  the  other 
nobilitf. 

It  was  at  (hit  JQDCture,  (hut  I  was  at  the  pin. 
naole  of  all  my  vroridly  felicity,  notwithstanding 
my  (oul  waa  black  with  tlie  foulest  crimot.  Aod 
at'  the  lame  time  I  may  b«gin  to  reckon  the 
beginning  of  my  miifortunet,  which  were  in  em- 
bryo, but  were  rery  coon  brought  forth,  and 
hurried  me  <m  to  the  greateot  diatreta. 

Ai  I  was  sitting  one  day  ulking  to  Amy,  in 
our  parlour,  and  the  atreet-door  being  left  open 
by  one  of  the  servantj,  I  saw  my  dauglitcr  pass 
by  the  window,  and  without  any  ceremony,  she 
came  to  the  parlour-door,  and  opaning  of  it,  came 
boldly  In  ;  1  was  terribly  amased,  and  ailied  her 
who  she  wantMl,  as  if  I  had  not  iinown  hpr,  but 
Amy's  courage  was  quite  lost,  and  she  awooned 
away.  "  Your  lervant,  my  Indy,"  says  she,  "  1 
thnu^ht  t  shnuld  nevi-r  have  had  the  happiness  to 
see  von  tft«-a-U(e,  ;i)l  your  agent,  the  Quaker, 
in  ijaydon-yord.  in  the  Minories,  carelesaly  left  a 
direction  for  me  >u  her  own  window ;  however 
■he  is  a  good  woman,  for  she  released  me  out  of 
a  jail,  in  which.  I  believe,  that  base  wretch, 
(^pninlin^  tn  Amy  who  was  coming  to  herself.) 
caused  me  to  be  confined."  As  soon  as  Amy 
recovered,  she  flew  at  her  like  a  devil,  and 
bct<Teen  them  there  was  so  much  noise,  as 
alarmed  the  servants,  who  all  came  to  see  what 
was  the  matter.  Amy  had  pulled  down  one  of 
my  husband's  swords,  drawn  it,  ami  was  ju<t  going 
to  run  her  through  the  body,  as  the  servants 
came  in,  who  not  knowing  anything  of  the  matter, 
some  of  them  secured  Amy.  others  held  the  girl, 
and  the  rest  wpre  busy  about  me,  to  prevent  my 
fdinting  away,  which  was  more  than  they  could 
do,  for  I  foil  into  Mrong  fits,  and  in  (he  interim 
they  turned  the  girl  out  of  the  house,  who  was 
fully  bent  on  revenge. 

My  lord,  as  I  now  call  him.  was  gone  out  a 
hunting  I  was  satisfied  he  knew  nothing  of  it,  as 
yrt,  and  when  Amy  and  I  were  thoroughly  come 
to  ourselves,  we  thought  it  most  adviinble  to 
dnd  the  girl  out,  and  give  her  a  handsome  sum 
of  money  to  keep  her  quiet.  So  Amy  went  ou«, 
but  in  all  her  searching  could  hear  nothing  of 
her.  this  made  me  very  uneasy ;  I  guessed  she 
would  contrive  to  see  my  lord  before  he  came 
honi<:,  and  so  it  proved,  as  you  will  presently 
hear. 

When  night  came  on,  that  I  expected  his 
return,  I  wondered  I  did  not  see  him  :  Amy  sat 
up  in  my  chamber  with  me,  and  was  aa  much 
concerned  as  was  possible.  Well,  he  did  not 
come  In  all  that  night,  but  the  next  morning, 
about  ten  o'clock,  he  rapped  at  the  door,  with 
(he  girl  along  with  him.  When  it  was  opened, 
he  went  into  the  great  parlour,  and  bid  Thomas 
go  call  down  his  lady  ;  this  was  the  crisis ;  1 
now  summoned  up  all  my  resolution,  and  took 
Amy  down  with  me,  to  »co  if  we  could  not  baflle 
the  girl,  who  to  an  inch,  was  hor  mother's  own 

rlillil. 

It  win  be  nec<>.<(sary  here  to  give  a  short  account 
iif  iiur  debate,  because  on  it  all  my  future  misery 
dpponded,  and  It  made  me  lose  my  husband's  love, 
and  own  my  daughter,  who  would  not  rest  there, 
but  told  my  lord  how  many  brotben  and  sisters 
she  had. 

When  we   entered   the    room,  my  lord  waa 


walking  ver>'  gravely  about  U,  bat  with  his  brtrvt 
knit,  and  u  wild  ooafuaioB  in  liia  Uce,  aa  if  »li 
the  malice  and  r«?mfe  of  m  Dutchman  hul 
joined  to  put  me  oat  of  coontenance  bdEora  I 
spoke  a  woard. 

"  Pray  madam,"  aays  be.  "  do  you  knew  Om 
youog  woman ;  I  expect  m.  speedy  and  poslirs 
answer,  without  the  leatt  equivoeation  ?' 

"  Really,  my  Lord,"  replied  I,  •  j  u 

answer  as  quick  as  you  desire,  I  (1<  t 

"Do  not,"  said  he.  "  what  do  ,  .^u  unriiu  itj 
tliHt  ?  She  tells  mc,  that  you  ar«  her  maUB, 
and  that  her  fatlicr  run  away  from  >oil,  and  \gh 
two  sons,    oud  tno  daught^^rs,   <  t' 

who  Wore  nil  sent  to  their  raLsiioc: 
after  which  you    run  away  with  a  jeweu<r  to 
Pari>.      Do  you  know  eaytoing  of  this?  anair 
me  quickly." 

My  lord,  said  the  girt,  there  is  Mrs  Amy.  who 
was  ray  mother's  servant  at  th.it  tmn;  (ai  Jir 
told  me  herself  about  three-  r 

vent'  well  I  am  the  person  I 
caused  me  to  be  thrown  into  jml  lor  lietut  i  Knr>< 
nothing  of.  because  1  should  not  find  out  mr  c<-> 
ther  to  moke  myself  known  to  her  befotv  she  i^^ 
England. 

After  this,  she  told  my  lord  every  tkfaw  >^' 
know  of  mo,  eren  in  the  character  of  Roxa.ii 
and  described  my  dress  so  weU,  tl)*t  h«  kiKw  /. 
to  bo  mioe. 

When  the  had  gone  quite  through  her  tnogrf- 
IntioQ  :  "  Well  madam,"  says  he.  "  now  let  IM  set 
if  I  cannot  tell  bow  far  she  has  told  lh«  tTUlk  to 
relation  to  yott.    When  I  first  became  acqmtnttd 
with  you,  it  was  on  the  sale  of  th 
which   I  stood  so  much  your  ii 
that  you  were  in  the  greatest  distress,  ^our  tjii. 
stance  being  in  the  hands  of  the  ieir  ;  yea  then 
passed  for  a  jeweller's  widow  ;  this  aef^*  "''*' 
her  aayitig  you  run  away  with  a.  jeweli' 
next  place,  you  would  not  consent  to  ; 
about  twelve  years  ago.  1  suppoae  then 
husband  was  living,  for  nothing  eUo  co 
with  your   condescension  to   roe   io  cveniiiinf 
except  marriage.      Since  that  time. jrotirnilMiBf 
to  come  to  Holland  in  the  vessel  I  hodprovlMfcr 
you,  under  a  distant  prospect  of  your  being  with 
child,  though   in   reality  it  wu  your  baviai  s 
child  too  much,  as  the  captain  t«Ul  roe  of.  wbra 
I,  being  ignorant  of  the  case,  did  not  undcntan4 
him.     Now,"  continued  she.  "  she  says  thai 
were  the  identical  l.,idy  Itoxana,  which 
much  noise  in  the  world,  and  has  even 
the  robe  and  head-dress  you  wore  on  that 
sion.  and  in  that  I  know  that  she  is  right 
my  own  knowledge,  you  have  that  very  i 
vou  now,  I  havittg  seen  you  dreaeed  in  it,  al 
lodging  at  the  Quaker'a.     From  all  tbi 
itancLL, '  tnys  he,  ■■  1  may  be  aaaurcd  thai 
have  imposed  grossly  upon  me,   and 
being  a  woman  of  honour,  aa  I  took  you 
find  that  )ou  have  been  an  obandooed  wrttcli, 
and  had  nothing  to  recommend  you  but  a 
money  and  a  fair  countenance,  joined  la  a 
unrelenting  heort." 

These  words  of  my  lord's  stmek  fOCll  a 
upon  my  spirits,  as  made  ma  unahk  to 
ray  turn.     But   at  last.  I  spoke  as 
"  My  lord,  I  hsve  most  patiently  stood  (0  k«r 
all  it  was  possible  for  you  to  allaga  acaiaM  M 


ithich  has  no  other  proof  than  fmag^nation. 
That  [  was  the  wife  of  a  brewer,  I  have  no  rea- 
»on  now  to  deny,  neither  had  I  any  oocajion  be- 
fore to  aeknowled;;e  it.  I  brought  him  a  hand- 
somi>  fortunv,  which  joined  To  iiis,  (ntdn  ur  ap- 
pear io  .1  light  far  superior  to  our  neighbours  ;  I 
had  alio  five  children  by  him,  two  wn*  and  three 
daughter*,  and  had  n>y  husband  b<*en  at  wise  us 
rich.  «a  might  have  lived  happily  together  now. 
But  II  was  not  so,  for  he  minded  nothing  but 
icporting^  in  almost  every  branch  ;  and  closely  fol- 
lowin;;  of  it  hood  run  out  all  his  substance,  and 
then  left  me  in  an  unhappy  helpless  condition.  I 
did  not  send  my  children  to  my  relations  till  the 
BTeafest  necessity  drove  me,  and  after  that  hear- 
ing my  husband  was  dead,  I  married  the  jeweller 
who  was  afterwards  murdered.  If  I  had  owned 
how  many  children  I  had,  the  jeweller  would  | 
not  have  married  me,  and  the  way  of  life  I  was 
in  would  not  keep  my  family,  so  I  was  forced  to 
deny  them,  tn  order  to  get  them  bread.  Neither 
can  I  soy  that  I  have  either  heard  or  known  any- 
thing of  my  children  since,  excepting  that  I  heard 
they  were  all  token  care  of;  and  this  was  the  f 
very  reason  I  would  not  marry  you,  when  you 
offered  it  some  years  since,  for  these  children  lay 
seriously  at  ray  heart,  and  as  I  did  not  want  mo- 
ney, my  inclination  was  to  come  to  England,  and 
not  entail  Ave  children  upon  you  tho  day  of  mar> 
riage." 

"  Pray,  madam,"  said  my  lord,  interrupting 
nie,  "  I  do  not  And  that  you  kept  up  to  your  reso- 
lutions when  you  got  there  ^  you  were  so  far 
from  doing  your  duty  as  a  parent  that  you  even 
neglected  the  civility  of  acquaintances,  for  they 
would  hare  asked  ;^er  them,  but  your  whole 
leheme  has  been  to  conceal  yourself  as  much  at 
possible,  and  even  when  you  were  found  out 
denied  yourself,  as  witness  the  cose  of  your 
daughter  here.  As  to  the  character  of  Lady 
Roxana,  which  you  so  nicely  managed,"  said  he, 
"did that  become  a  woman  (hat  had  five  chil- 
dren, whose  necessity  had  obliged  you  to  leave 
them,  to  live  in  a  continual  scene  of  pogeantrv 
and  riot,  I  could  almost  say  debauchery  ?  Look 
Into  your  conduct,  and  see  if  you  deserve  to  have 
the  title  or  the  estate  you  now  so  happily  enjoy." 

After  this  rpcech.  he  walked  about  the  room 
in  a  confused  manner  for  some  minutes,  and  then 
addressed  himself  to  Amy.  "Pray,  Mrs  Amy," 
tays  he,  "give  me  your  judgment  in  this  case, 
for  although  I  know  you  are  as  much  as  possible 
in  your  lady's  interest,  yet  I  cannot  think  you 
have  so  little  chnrity  as  to  think  she  acted  like  a 
woman  of  worth  or  discretion, — do  you  really 
think,  as  you  knew  all  of  them  from  infants,  that 
this  young  woman  is  your  lady's  daughter?  " 

Amy,  who  always  had  spirits  enough  about 
her.  s.iidat  once,  she  believed  the  girl  was  my 
daug'hter;  "and  truly,"  says  she,  "  I  tliink  your 
rain  Thomas  is  her  eldest  son,  for  the  tale  he 
tolls  of  hi*  birth  and  education  suits  exactly  with 
our  then  circumstances." 

"  Why  indeed."  said  my  lord.  "  I  beilew  so 
too,  for  I  now  recollect  that  when  we  first  took 
iiiin  into  our  service  at  Dover,  h«  told  me  he  was 
the  son  of  a  brewer  io  London,  that  his  father 
had  run  away  from  his  mother,  and  left  her  in  a 
distressed  condition  with  five  children,  of  which 
he  was  second  child,  or  eldest  aon." 


""  Thomas  was  then  called  into  the  parlour,  and 
aaked  what  he  knew  of  his  family  ;  he  repeated 
oil  OS  above,  concerning  his  father's  running 
away  and  leaving  me :  but  said  that  he  liad  often 
asked  and  enquired  after  them,  but  without  any 
success,  and  concluded,  that  no  believed  his 
brothers  and  sisters  wera  distributed  in  several 
places,  and  that  his  mother  died  in  the  greatest 
distress  and  wa*  buried  by  the  parish. 

"  Indeed,"  inid  my  lord.  "  it  is  my  opinion  that 
Thomas  is  one  of  your  sons ;  do  not  you  think 
the  same  ?  "  addressing  himself  to  me. 

"  From  the  circumstances  that  have  been  re- 
lated, my  lord,"  said  I,  "  I  now  believe  that  these 
are  both  my  children ;  but  you  would  liave 
thoui{hl  me  a  mad  woman  to  Jiave  countenanced 
and  taken  this  young  wom<>n  in  as  my  child, 
without  a  thorough  assurance  of  it ;  for  that 
would  have  been  running  myself  to  a  certain  ex- 
pense and  trouble,  without  the  least  glimpse  of 
real  satisfaction." 

"  Pray,"  said  my  lord  to  my  daughter,  "  let 
me  know  what  is  become  of  your  brothers  and 
sisters ;  give  mc  the  best  account  of  them  that 
you  can." 

"  My  lord,"  replied  she,  "  agreeable  to  your 
commands,  1  will  inform  yoa  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge;  and  to  begin  with  myself,  who  am 
the  eldest  of  the  five,  I  was  put  to  a  sister  of  my 
father's  with  my  youngest  brother,  who,  by  mere 
ilint  of  industry,  gave  us  maintenance  and  edu- 
cation suitable  to  her  circumstances ;  and  stie, 
with  my  uncle's  consent,  let  me  go  to  service 
when  I  was  advanced  in  yean ;  and  among  the 
variety  of  places  1  lived  at.  Lady  Roxana'*  was 
one." 

"  Yes,"  said  Thomas,  "  1  knew  her  there,  when 
I  was  a  valet  at  my  Lord  D— — 's,  the  next  door  ; 
it  was  there  I  became  acquainted  with  her ;  and 
she,  by  the  consent  of  the  gentle  tvomon,  po'mting 
to  Amy,  let  me  tee  the  Lady  Roxona's  fine  vest- 
ment, which  she  danced  in  at  the  grand  ball." 

"  Well,''  continued  my  daughter,  "  after  I  left 
this  place  I  was  at  several  others  before  I  be. 
came  acquainted  with  Mrs  Amy  a  second  time 
(I  knew lier  before  as  Roxana s  woman),  who 
told  me  one  day  some  things  relating  to  my 
mother,  and  from  thence  I  concluded  if  she  was 
not  my  mother  herself  (as  I  at  first  thought  she 
was),  she  must  be  employed  by  her;  for  no 
stranger  oould  profesa  so  much  friendship,  where 
there  wa<  no  likelihood  of  any  return,  nftcr  being 
so  many  years  asunder. 

"  After  this,  I  made  it  ny  business  to  find  your 
lady  out,  if  possible,  and  was  twice  in  her  com- 
pany, once  on  board  the  ship  you  were  to  have 
come  to  Holland  io,  and  onco  at  the  Qouker'a 
house  in  the  Minories,  London ;  bat  as  I  gave 
her  broad  hints  of  whom  1  took  her  for,  and  my 
lady  did  not  think  proper  to  own  me,  I  began  to 
think  I  was  mistaken,  till  your  voyage  to  iiolland 
was  put  off  Soon  after  I  was  flung  into  White* 
chapel  jail  for  a  false  debt,  but,  ihroiijh  the  re- 
commendation of  the  jailor's  wife  to  the  annual 
charity  of  the  good  Lady  Roberts,  of  Mile- End, 
I  was  discharged.  NMiereupon  I  posted  away, 
seeking  my  mother  all  down  the  Kent  road  as 
far  as  Dover  and  Deal,  at  which  last  place  not 
Anding  her,  I  came  in  a  coaster  to  London.  wA.**^ 
landing  in  Southwurk  was  immodiatilyAvrc^*^^^ 
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and  confined  in  the  Morshalktra  priion,  where  1 1 
remained  some  time  depriTcd  of  every  mcani  to 
]«t  nny  person  without  the  prtMU  Lnow  my  de- 
plorable sfnte  and  condition,  till  my  chum,  a 
young  woman,  my  bcdrellow,  who  was  alto  cou- 
flned  for  delil,  wat  by  a  gentleman  disohargcd. 
Tljis  young  womun  of  her  own  free  will,  went, 
my  lord,  to  your  lodjfiingv  in  the  Minorics  and 
acquainted  your  Landlttdr.  the  Quaker,  where  I 
was,  and  fur  what  sum  1  was  confined,  who  im. 
mediately  sent  and  paid  the  pretended  debt,  and 
M>  I  was  a  second  time  discharged.  Upon  which, 
iroinf  tothe  Quaker's  to  return  her  my  thanks 
joon  afli-r,  a  letter  from  your  lody  to  her,  with  a 
direction  in  it  whore  to  find  you,  falling  into  my 
Imnds,  r  set  out  the  next  morning  for  the 
Hague:  and  I  humbly  hope  your  pardon,  my 
lord,  for  the  liberty  f  have  token  ;  and  you  may 
be  assured,  that  whatever  circuniitanceg  of  life 
[  happen  to  be  in,  I  will  be  no  disgrace  to  your 
(ordthip  or  family. " 

"Well,"  said  my  husband,  "what  con  you 
wy  of  your  mother's  second  child,  who  I  bear 
troi  n  son?" 

"  My  lord,"  said  I,  "  it  ii  in  my  power  to  tell 
vou,  that  Thomas  there  is  the  son  you  mention  ; 
iheir  circumstances  arc  the  same,  with  this  dif- 
lerence,  that  she  was  brought  up  uiider  the  care 
of  a  good  aunt,  and  the  boy  forced  to  run  away 
irom  0  bad  one,  and  shift  for  his  bread  ever  since ; 
•o  if  she  is  my  daughter,  he  is  my  son,  and  to 
iibllgc  vou,  my  lord.  I  own  her,  and   to  please ! 
myself  1  will  own  him,  and  they  two  arc  brother 
and  sister ;   I  had  no  sooner  done  spcakin);,  than  : 
Thomas  fell  down    before   mc  ond   asked   my  | 
■ile«sing.     After  which,  he  oddresscd  himself  to 
my  lord  ns  follows :  — 

"My  lord,"  said  he,  "out  of  your  abundant 
foodness  you  took  me  into  your  service  at  Dover, 
1  told  you  then  the  circumstances  1  was  in, 
which  will  save  your  lordship  much  time  by  pre- 
y-entinga  repetition  ;  but,  if  your  lordship  pleases, 
it  shall  be  carefully  penned  down,  for  such  a  va- 
riety of  incident*  has  happt  tied  to  mc  in  Kng- 
iand,  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireliiml,  Hollnntl,  PrADCc, 
and  the  U\e  of  Man,  in  tvhich  I  have  travelled  for 
about  eighteen  years  post,  as  may  prove  «n 
agreeable  amusement  tu  you,  when  you  are 
cloyed  with  better  company  ;  for  as  I  have  never 
been  anything  above  a  common  servant,  so  my 
stories  shall  only  consist  of  facts,  and  such  as  ure 
ieldcm  to  be  met  with,  as  tbcy  are  all  in  low 
tife." 

"  Well,  Thomas,"  said  my  Lord,  •'  lake  your 
own  time  to  do  it,  and  I  v.Hl  reward  you  for 
your  trouble." 

*'  Now,  madnm,"  said  my  lord  to  my  daugntcr, 
if  you  please  to  proceed  :  "  My  lord,"  continued 
she,  "my  mother's  thirti  child,  which  was  a 
daughter,  lived  with  the  relation  1  did,  and  got  a 
place  to  wait  upon  a  youiij;  lady,  whose  fiithcr 
Mnd  mother  Were  tl^in?  to  geltlv  at  Boulogne,  in 
J-'rance  ;  she  went  with  thciii,  uiid  hiivin^  stayed 
at  this  gentleman's  (who  was  a  French  rocr- 
chixnt)  two  yenrs,  was  married  to  a  man  with  the 
consent  of  tim  fimily  she  lived  in, and  her  master, 
by  wav  of  fortune,  jjut  him  to  bo  master  of  a 
I'rpncn  and  Holland  coaster,  imd  this  wtiis  the 
\pry  person  whose  shi(i  you  hired  to  comu-  to 
Holland    in,  the    captain's  wife,    was   my    own 


Utter,  coosequently  my  lady'ii  second  daitfbter; 
OS  to  my  youngest  sister,  she  •:>•'•'•  v. ,.  k  ri,„  ,,n,i. 
and  aunt  Thomo-o  run  a  way  n 
smoll-pox  soon  after.  My  vu 
put  out  apprentice  to  a  Ciirpeuter.  where  be  im- 
proved in  his  business,  till  a.  gentlcwonnan  coat 
to  his  master  and  mistress,  (whivli  I  tike  by  the 
description  they  gave  mr,  to  bo  Mrs  Amy),  wbo 
had  him  put  aut  to  an  education  fit  for  a  i 
chant,  and  then  sent  him  to  the  Indies,  wlier 
is  now  settled,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  get  a  I 
estate. 

"  This,  my  lord,  li  the  whole  aceount  1 1 
present  give  of  thera,  and  aJtf        ' 
very  strunge,  I  asiurc  you,  it  i 

When  she  had  finislicd    her  . ... 

turned  to  me,  and  sold,  that  unoc  1  thot  w 
mother,   had  neglected   doing  my  duty,  th 
sought  so  much  ofler,  he  would  t4ikc  it  upon  I 
self  to  see  both  thegiil  and   Thnmns  prov 
for,  without  any  advising  or  hit 
thing  about  lln'oi.     And  adii.  naltc 

sneer,  "  I  must  tukc  carexjf  t;  _  _  i  have  I 

by  you   too,  or  it  will  have  but  au  indlffcnat 
parent  to  trust  to  incase  of  my  drocas^.** 

This  finished  the  discourse,  anfl  tb> 

drew  into  his  study,  in  a  humour  '  uo. 

able  to  describe,  and  left  me.  Amy,  ' 

my  daughter  Susunna,  as    I  mu^' 
iu  the  parlour  together.      We  sat  t'_:     .,  _: 
other  some   time,  till  at  last  Amy  said,''"  i  wp- 
pose,  my  lody,  vou  have  no  further  businc^  witk 
your  new  daughter;  she  has  told   ' 
may  now  dispose  of  herself  to  the  > 
she  can." — "No,"  said   1,  •' I   hu 
say  to  her,  only  that  she  shall  ne\  . 
into  my  presence  ogain."     The  [ 
out  into  tears,  and  said,  "  Piay,  n  ' 
me,  for  I  am  certain   that  were    \ 
cum<>la.ucc3,  you  would  have  done  iht 
I  have,  and  would  enytect  a  pardon  for  < 
ting  the  offence." 

After  this,  I  told  to  Thomas,  "  Keep  whal  I 
been  said  to  yourself,  and  1  shall  sjK-ai;  i<i 
by  and  by;"  and  then  I  withdrew,  luui 
stairs  to  my  closet,  leaving  Amy  with 
who  soon  dismissed  her,  and  followed  roe. 

When  Amy  came  to  me,  "  Now.  my  lady, 
ihc,  what  do  you  think   of  this   nioitMiij;-   ' 
I  believe  my  lord  is  not  »o  .uiprv   n- 
fearful   of." — "  You  are    mistaken   m 
Amy,"  said  I.  "and  arc  not    so  \> 
with  thedecp  nnd  premeditated  re<  I 
men  as  I  am,  and  although    it  may  not  w 
husband's  temper,   yet   I   dread  it  "as  much. " 
shall  see  more  ut  dinner.tlmc." 

So«n  after  this,    my  husband  called  Tbotui. 
and  bid  him  order  the  cloth  for  hi-t  .iiu.„r  loU 
laid  in  his  study,  and  bid  hiiu  tell  . 
he  would  dine  by  himself ;  when 
Wi.s  more  sliocked  than  I  had  been  .ti.     ■  Nu» 
liis   anger  begins  to  work,  Amv."  a'aUl   U'how 

must    I  act  ?"■ — "  1  di>  f"'  ' • 

"but  ]  will  go  into  til' 

be  done,  and,  as  a  foiii 

briug  you  toifcLhcr."     t-he  was 

she  returned,  and   bursting  into 

not  what  to  do,"  snysshc,  "for  xoui  i,u>l,*aii 

a  di-pp  study,  and  when  I  told  him  xou  d« 

him  to  dine  with  you  in  jbo  parlour  as  oiu 
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only  said,  Mri  Amy,  go  to  your  lady,  tell  lier  to 
dine  when  and  where  she  pleosei,  and  pray  obey 
h«r  03  your  lady ;  but  let  her  know  from  mr, 
thut  »he  hsi  lost  tho  tendemc«»  I  had  for  her  os 
a  wife,  by  the  little  thought  she  had  of  her 
children." 

Nothing  could  have  shocked  me  more  than  the 
delivery  of  this  n>cssa|;e  by  Amy ;  I,  almost 
bathed  in  tears,  wcHtto  hira  myself;  found  him 
in  a  melancholy  posture,  reuilin);  in  Milton's 
•  Paradise  Regained  ;"  he  looked  at  nic  very 
sternly  when  I  entered  his  study,  told  me  he 
had  nothing  to  say  to  me  at  thai  lime,  and  if  I 
had  a  mind  not  to  disturb  him  I  must  leave  him 
for  the  present.  ••  My  lord,"  «aid  I,  "  supposing  all 
that  has  bG«n  said  by  this  girl  was  truth,  what 
reason  have  you  to  be  in  this  unforgiving  hu- 1 
mour?  What  have  I  done  to  you  to  deserve 
this  usage?  Have  you  found  any  fault  with  tiic 
since  I  had  the  happinefs  of  bein^  married  trv 
you '  Did  you  ever  find  mc  in  any  company 
that  you  did  not  approve  of?  Have  you  any 
reason  to  think  that  I  have  wasted  any  of  your 
substance?  If  you  have  none  of  these  things 
to  ull(.'t;e  against  me,  for  iMfaven's  sake  do  not 
let  Us  now  m.ike  our  lives  unhappy,  for  my  having 
hud  Irgiiimate  cliildren  by  a  iawftil  husband,  at 
B  time  that  you  think  it  no  crime  to  have  bad  a 
uatural  son  by  lue,  ivhich  I  have  the  most  reason 
to  repent  of." 

I  spoke  the  latter  part  of  these  words  with  a 
tniBll  nir  of  authority,  that  he  might  think  me 
the  les3  guilty:  but,  I  believe,  be  only  looked  on 
wh;it  I  had  said  as  a  piece  of  heroism  :  for  he  j 
soon  after  dflivered  himself  in  the  following 
speech:  "Madam,  do  you  not  think  that  you 
have  used  me  in  a  very  deceitful  manner?  If 
you  think  that  I  have  not  had  that  usage  I  will, 
ID  a  few  words,  prove  the  contrary.  When  Brst 
I  knew  you,  soon  after  the  jeweller's  death  at 
Paris,  you  never  mentioned,  in  all  that  intricate 
aiT.iir  I  was  engaged  in  for  you,  so  much  as  your 
having  any  children  ;  that,  as  your  circumstances 
then  were,  could  have  done  you  no  harm,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  have  moved  the  com- 
pauion  of  your  bitter  enemy,  the  Jew,  if  he  hod 
any.  Afterwards,  when  I  first  »aw  you  in  London, 
and  began  to  treat  with  you  about  marriage, 
your  children,  which,  to  all  prudent  women,  are 
the  l5rst  things  provided  for,  were  to  far  neg- 
lected AS  not  to  be  spoken  of,  though  mine  were 
mentioned  to  you  ;  and  as  our  fortunes  were 
very  considerable,  yours  might  very  well  hove 
been  put  into  tho  opposite  scale  with  them. 
Another  great  piece  of  your  Injustice  was,  when 
I  oRcred  to  settle  your  own  fortune  upon  your- 
■elf,  you  would  not  consent  to  it ;  I  do  not 
look  on  that  piece  of  condescension  out  of  love 
to  me,  but  a  thorough  hatred  you  had  to  your 
own  tiesh  and  blood;  and  lastly,  your  not  own- 
ing your  daughter,  though  she  strongly  hinted 
who  she  was  to  you,  when  she  was  twice  in  your 
company,  and  even  followed  you  from  place  to 
place  while  you  were  in  England.  Now,  if  you 
can  reconcile  this  piece  of  inhumanity  with  your- 
self, pniy  try  what  jou  can  say  tn  me  about  vour 
never  telling  roe  the  life  you  led  in  Pall  mall,  in 
the  character  of  Roxana?  You  scrupled  to  be 
happily  married  to  mc,  and  soon  after  cumc  to 
England,  and  tvtu  a  reputed  whore  to  any  noble- 


man that  would  come  up  to  your  price,  and  lived 
ivith  one  a  considerable  time,  and  wae  taken  by 
several  people  to  t)e  his  lawful  wife.  If  any  geotle- 
nian  should  ask  me  what  I  have  taken  to  my  bed, 
what  must  I  answer?  I  mu&t  say  an  itiliumun 
fdlse-hearted  whore,  one  that  hud  not  tcndornesa 
enough  to  own  her  own  children,  and  has  too 
little  virtue,  in  my  mimi,  to  make  a  good  wife. 

"  1  own  I  would,"  says  ho,  "  have  settled 
jour  own  estate  upon  you  wiih  groat  satisfac- 
tion, but  I  will  not  Jo  it  now  ;  you  may  retire  to 
jouir  chamber,  and  when  I  have  any  occasion  to 
speak  with  you,  1  will  send  a  messenger  to  you; 
so,  my  undeserving  lady  eounttss,  you  may  walk 
out  of  the  room." 

I  was  going  to  reply  to  all  this,  but  instead  of 
hearing  me  be  began  to  speak  a{;ainst  the  Quaker, 
who,  he  supposed,  knew  all  the  intrigues  of  my 
life  ;  but  t  cleared  her  innocence,  by  solemnly 
df'clariiig  it  was  a  thoroutih  reformation  of  my 
past  life  that  carried  me  to  live  at  the  Quaker's 
house,  who  knew  nothing  of  me  before  I  went  to 
live  with  her,  and  that  she  was  I  believed,  a  vip. 
tuous  woman.  'V 

I  went  away  prodigiously  chagrined.  I  knew 
not  what  course  to  take,  I  fouml  cjipostulation 
signifiod  nothing,  aud  all  my  hopes  depended  on 
what  I  might  say  to  him  after  we  were  gone  to 
bod  at  night.  I  sent  in  for  Amy,  and  having 
told  her  our  discourse,  she  said  she  knew  not 
what  to  think  of  him,  but  hoped  it  would,  by 
great  submission,  wear  oft"  by  degrees,  i  could 
eat  but  little  dinner,  and  Amy  was  more  sorrow- 
ful than  hungry,  and,  after  we  had  dined,  wc 
walked  by  ourselves  in  the  g.irden,  to  know  what 
we  had  best  pursue.  As  wc  were  w.-ilking  about, 
Thomas  came  to  us,  and  told  u»  that  the  young 
woman  who  had  caused  all  the  words  had  been 
at  the  door,  and  delivered  a  letter  to  my  lord's 
footman,  who  had  carried  It  up  stairs,  and  that 
she  was  ordered  to  go  to  his  lordship  in  his 
study,  which  struck  me  with  a  fresh  and  sensible 
grief.  I  told  Thomas,  as  he  was  to  bo  her  oro- 
thcr,  to  learn  what  my  lord  had  said  to  her,  if 
he  could,  as  she  came  down  ;  on  which  be  went 
into  the  house  to  obey  his  order. 

He  was  not  gone  in  above  a  quarter  of  on 
hour  before  he  came  to  me  again,  and  told  mt 
•he  was  gone,  and  that  my  lord  had  given  her  a 
purae  of  twenty  guineas,  willi  orders  to  live  re- 
tired, let  nobody  know  what  or  who  she  was,  and 
come  to  bim  again  in  about  a  month's  time.  1 
was  very  much  satisGed  to  hear  this,  and  was  in 
hopes  of  its  proving  a  hnppy  omen  ;  and  I  was 
better  pleased  about  two  hours  after,  when 
Thomas  came  to  me,  to  let  me  know  that  my 
lord  had  given  him  thirty  guineas,  ond  bid  him 
take  oflT  lus  livery  utid  new  clothe  himself,  for 
he  intended  to  make  him  his  tirst  clerk,  and  put 
him  in  the  way  of  making  lus  fortune.  I  now 
thought  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  be  poor,  and 
was  inwardly  rejoiced  that  my  children  (mean- 
I  ing  Thomas  and  Susanna)  were  in  the  high 
rood  to  grow  rich. 

As  Amy  and  I  had  dined  by  ourselveg,  my  lord 
L4^pt  his  study  all  the  day,  ond  nr  night,  after 
supper,  Isabel  curoe  and  told  me  that  my  lord's 
man  hnd  received  orders  to  make  his  bed  in  the 
crimson  room,  whirh  name  it  received  from  the 
crilour  of  the  bed  and  furniture,  and  was  re- 
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nrvcd  against  the  comiai^  of  strangers,  ot  aick- 
nm<.  VVhen  she  had  dalivered  her  meuage  she 
withdrew,  ud   I  told  Amy  it  would  b«  to  no 

Ktirposc  to  IP  to  him  o^ain,  but  I  would  have 
or  lie  in  n  »niail  bed,  which  I  ordered  imme- 
diately to  be  carried  into  my  chamber.  Before 
we  went  to  bed,  I  went  to  his  lordship  to  know 
why  he  would  make  us  both  loolc  so  little  amon^ 
our  own  servants,  us  to  part  bed  and  board  so 
•iiiliieDly.  He  only  said,  "  Mv  lady  Rox&na 
know*  the  airs  of  quality  too  well  to  be  informed 
that  B  scandtti  among  nobility  does  not  consist  in 
parting  of  beds,  to  be  now  told  it ;  if  you  cannot 
lie  by  yourtelf.  you  may  send  a  letter  to  my  lord 

,  whom  you  lived  with  as  n  mistress  in 

London,  perhaps,  be  may  want  a  bedfellow  as  well 
at  you.  and  come  to  you  at  oooe  ;  you  are  too  well 
■cauninted  with  him  to  stand  upon  ceremony." 
I  left  him,  with  my  heart  full  of  malice,  grief, 
shame,  and  revenge ;  I  did  not  want  a  good  will 
to  do  any  mischief;  but  I  wanted  uii  unlimited 
power  to  put  nil  my  wicked  thoughts  in  exe- 
cution. 

Amy  onin  lay  in  our  chamber,  and  the  next 
morning,  at  brenkfnst,  we  were  talking  of  what 
the  servanti  (for  there  were  thirteen  of  them  in 
all.  viz.  two  coachmen,  four  footmen,  a  groom, 
and  postillion,  two  women  cooks,  two  houso- 
aiaiils,  and  a  laundry  moid,  besides  lubel,  who 
was  my  waiting-maid,  and  Amy,  who  acted  as 
housekeeper)  could  say  of  the  disturbance  that 
was  in  the  family.  "  Pho  !"  said  Amy,  "never 
trouble  your  head  about  that,  for  family  quarrels 
ara  ao  common  io  noblemen's  houses,  both  here 
and  In  England,  that  there  are  more  (omiKes 
parted,  both  in  bed  and  board,  than  live  lovingly 
together.  It  can  be  no  surprise  to  the  servants, 
and  if  your  neighbours  should  hear  it.  they  wilt 
only  think  you  are  imitating  the  air  of  nobility, 
and  have  more  of  that  blood  In  you  than  you 
appeared  to  have  when  you  and  your  lord  lived 
happily  together." 

The  time,  I  own,  went  very  sluggishly  on,  I 
had  no  company  hut  Amy  and  Isabel,  and  it 
was  given  out  among  the  servants  of  noblemen 
nnd  gentry  thnt  I  was  very  much  indisposed; 
for  I  thought  it  n  very  improper  time  either  to 
receive  or  pay  viaits. 

In  this  manner  I  lived  till  the  month  was  up 
(hat  my  daughter  was  to  coma  again  to  my  lord, 
for  although  I  went  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
iulu  his  apartment  to  sec  him,  I  seldom  hod  a 
({uartcr  of  an  hour's  discourse  with  him,  and 
oft(>ntimes  one  of  his  valets  would  be  sent  to  tell 
me  his  lord  was  busy,  a  little  before  the  time  I 
usually  wont,  which  1  found  was  to  prevent  my 
going  in  to  him,  but  this  was  only  when  ho  was 
iu  an  ill' humour,  as  his  man  called  it. 

Whether  my  lord  used  to  make  himself  un- 
easy for  want  of  mine,  or  other  company,  I 
cannot  tell,  but  the  servants  complained  every 
day,  as  I  heard  by  Amy,  that  his  lordship  cat 
little  or  nothing,  and  would  sometimes  shed 
tears  wlien  he  sat  down  by  himiietf  to  breakfast, 
dinner,  or  supper  ;  and,  indeed,  I  began  to  think 
that  ho  looked  very  thin,  his  countenance  grew 
pale,  and  that  he  hod  every  other  sign  of  o 
grieved  or  broken  heart. 

My  daughter  came  to  him  one  Monday  morn- 
ing, and  stayed  with  him  in  his  study  near  two 
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tiours;  I  wondered  at  the  reason  of  it,  butcoold 
guess  at  nothing  certain ;  and  at  last  she  wot 
away,  but  I  fliod  myself  oo  aa  to  see  her  as  sb* 
passed  by  me,  and  she  appeared  to  have  a  com- 

tcoonco  full  of  satisfitction. 

In  the  evening,  when  I  went  in  at  luual,  he 
spoke  to  me  in  a  freer  style  than  he  hod  done 
since  our  brcicb.  "  Well,  madam,"  (for  be  had 
not  used  the  words  'my  l^y'  at  anv  time  ifter 
oiy  daughter's  coming  to  our  huuse.l  nid  h*.  "  1 
think  I  have  provided  for  your  <1rn  ■  •  "^"A* 
how,  my  lord,  pray  will  you  let  ri  i4j4 

I.  "Yes,"  replied  he,  "a»  I  L.  .  .  _^a  to 
think  you  will  be  sorry  to  hoar  of  her  waMirt  Is 
any  shopc ;  I  will  tell  you.  A  genttenwi  who 
is  going  factor  for  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany, on  the  coait  of  ftfaUbar.  I  have  neon- 
mended  her  to;  ood  he.  on  my  -■-  r^  ---  r^r.-" 
promise  of  a  good  fortune,  wilt 

loon ;  for  the  company's  ships  soil       -.ji,  ,• 

days  i  so,  in  0  fortniirht,  like  a  ^eat  many  mo- 
thers OS  there  are  now-a-day!*.  you  mttv  rt^Mu 
at  having  got  rid  of  one  of  <.  h.^uKk 

you  neitlier  know  where,  h' 

Although  I  was  very  glaU  ••■,  ,•,,„  tuuits  to 
me  at  all,  and  more  especially  so  at  my  dMKhta^ 
going  to  be  married,  and  settling  io  tbetbfitm 
yet  llis  words  left  so  sharp  a  atio^  behind  tba 
as  was  exceeding  troubloaome  to  toe  to  wear  off. 
I  did  not  dare  venture  to  moke  nny  further  fs- 
quiries,  but  was  very  glad  of  what  I  heard,  md 
soon  bidding  my  lord  good  ni  ''^'  "-•■•  -•  ' '  -• 
Amy,  who  was  reading  a  pi 

1  waited  with  the  greateM 
raarriage;  and  when  I  found  ih©  u.iy  ^. 
made  bold  to  ask  my  lord  If  I  should  not  :. 
in  his  chamber  when  the  ceremony  wiupvrfcrmM' 
This  favour  vu  also  denied  me!      I  then  asLMi 
my  lord's  chaplain  to  speak  lo  hiro  on  that  hesd. 
but  ho  was  deaf  to  bis  importunities,  and  bad" 
him  tell  me  that    I  very   well  knew  hn  a'n^ 
The  wedding  was  performed  on    a  \^ 
evening,  in  my  lord's  presence,  and  br  , 
nobody  to  be  there  but  a  liater  of  thf  tn-u 
groom's,  and  Thomas,  (noir  mr  lord's 
or  chief  clerk.)  who  was  broCncr  to  the 
and  who  gave  her  away.     They  all 
gether  after  the  ceremony  waa  over,  fn  tba  ^ 
dining  room,  whero  the  fortune  was  paid,  w! 
was  :!,0OOl.,  (as    I  heard   from  Tbacnts  after> 
wards,)  and  the  bonds  for  the  peffttrOMliet  •( 
the  marriage  were  re-delivered. 

Next  morning  my  lord  asked  me  (f  1  MM  «fr 
ling  to  see  my  daughter  before  she  sailed  ta  tlN 
Indies.  "  My  lord,"  said  I,  "as  the  sesjnr  rf 
her  was  the  occasion  of  thU  groat  br«ach  tnat 
has  happened  between  us,  to,  if  your  loi 
will  let  roc  have  a  sight  of  her  and  a 
cilialion  with  you  at  the  same  time,  thi 
nothing  can  be  more  deairable  to  me,  or 
more  contribute  to  my  happiMaa  during  il 
of  my  life." 

"No.  madam."  says  he,  ♦*!   v.i  '« 

see  your  dnughtar,  tij  be  recom-i"  oi 

give  her  your  blessing,  (if  a   l.lr-»,ui?  mn  pro- 
ceed   from    you.)   at  parting-,    but  our  rvoB' 
ciliation  will  never  be  comr>l'  •>'  <   t'li  •■«•  -^^  m 
comes  near  the  verge  of  litv 
a  man  that  am  never  recon- 
amends,  which  is  a  thing   that   I*  not  is  )v^  ■ 


seeretat^ 
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power  to  give,  without  you  can  alter  the  course 
of  nature,  and  recall  time." 

On  hearing  him  declare  himself  to  open,  I 
told  him  that  my  curse  instead  of  my  blessing 
would  pursue  my  daughter,  for  being  tho  au- 
thor of  all  the  mischiefs  that  had  happened 
between  us.  "  No,  madam,"  said  he,  "  if  you 
had  looked  upon  her  as  a  daughter  heretofore, 
I  should  haTe  bad  no  occasion  to  have  had  any 
breach  with  you ;  the  whole  fault  lies  at  your 
own  door;  for  whatever  your  griefs  may  in- 
wardly be,  I  would  have  you  recollect  they 
were  of  your  own  choosing." 

I  found  I  was  going  to  give  way  to  a  very 
violent  passion,  which  would,  perhaps,  be  the 
worse  for  me,  so  I  left  the  room  and  went  up 
to  my  own  chamber,  not  without  venting  bitter 
reproaches  both  against  my  daughter  and  her 
nnknown  husband. 

However,  the  day  she  was  to  go  on  shipboard, 
sho  breakfasted  with  my  lord,  and  as  soon  as 
it  was  over,  and  my  lord  was  gone  into  his 
study  to  fetch  something  out,  I  followed  him 
there,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  give  me  leave 
to  present  a  gold  repeating  watch  to  my  daughter 
before  she  went  away  ?  I  thought  he  seemed 
somewhat  pleased  with  this  piece  of  condescen- 
sion in  me,  though  it  was  done  more  to  gain  his 
good  will  than  to  express  any  value  1  had  for 
her.  He  told  me  that  he  did  not  know,  who  1 
could  better  make  such  a  present  to,  and  I  might 
g^ve  it  to  her  if  I  pleased.  AccordJDgly  I  went 
and  got  it  out  of  my  cabinet  in  a  moment,  and 
bringing  it  to  my  lord,  desired  he  would  give  it 
her  from  me.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  not 
give  it  her  myself?  I  told  him  no.  I  wished  her 
very  well,  but  had  nothing  to  say  to  her  till  I 
was  restored  to  his  lordship's  bed  and  board. 

About  two  hours  after  all  this,  the  coach  was 
ordered  to  the  door,  and  my  daughter,  and  her 
new  husband,  the  husband's  sister,  and  my  son 
Tbornas,  all  went  into  it,  in  order  to  go  to  the 
house  of  a  rich  uncle  of  the  bridegroom's,  where 
they  were  to  dine  befoie  they  went  on  board, 
and  my  lord  went  there  in  a  sedan  about  an  hour 
after,  and  having  eaten  their  dinner,  which  on  this 
occasion  was  the  most  elegant,  they  all  went  on 
board  the  Indiaman,  where  my  lord  and  my  son 
Thomas  stayed  till  the  ship's  crew  was  hauling  m 
their  anchors  to  sail,  and  then  came  home 
together  in  the  coach,  and  it  being  late  in  the 
evening,  be  told  Thomas,  he  should  sup  with 
him  that  night ;  after  which  tiiey  went  to  bed  in 
their  severu  apartments. 

Next  morning  when  I  went  to  see  my  lord,  as 
umal,  he  told  me,  that  as  he  had  handsomely  pro- 
vided for  my  daughter,  and  sent  her  to  the  Indies 
with  a  man  of  merit  and  fortune,  he  sincerely 
wished  her  great  prosperity ;  and  he  added,  "  To 
let  you  see,  madam,  that  I  should  never  have 
parted  from  my  first  engagements  of  love  to  you, 
had  you  not  laid  yourself  so  open  to  censure  for 
your  misconduct,  my  next  care  shall  be  to  pro- 
vide for  your  son  Thomas,  in  a  handsome  manner, 
before  I  concern  myself  with  my  son  by  you." 

This  was  the  subject  of  our  discourse,  with 
which  I  was  very  well  pleased ;  I  only  wished  my 
daughter  had  been  man  led  and  sent  to  the  Indies 
before  I  had  married  mvself ;  but  I  began  to 
hope  that  the  worst  would  be  over  when  Thomas 


was  provided  for  too,  and  the  son  my  lonl  had  by 
me,  who  was  now  at  tbe  university,  was  at  home ; 
which  I  would  have  brought  to  pass,  could  my 
will  bo  obeyed ;  but  I  was  not  to  enjoy  that 
happiness. 

My  lord  and  I  lived  with  a  secret  discontent  of 
each  other  for  near  a  twelvemonth,  before  I  saw 
any  provision  made  for  my  son  Thomas,  and  then 
I  found  my  lord  Iwught  him  a  very  large  planta- 
tion in  Virginia,  and  was  furnishing  him  to  go 
there  in  a  handsome  manner ;  he  also  gave  him 
four  quarter  parts,  in  four  large  trading  West- 
India  vessels,  in  which  he  boarded  a  great  quan- 
tity of  merchandize  to  traffic  with,  when  he 
came  to  the  end  of  his  voyage ;  so  that  he  was  a 
very  rich  man,  before  he  (what  we  call)  came 
into  the  worid. 

The  last  article  that  was  to  be  managed,  was 
to  engage  my  son  to  a  wife,  before  he  left  Holland ; 
and  it  happened  that  the  gentleman  who  was 
the  seller  of  the  plantation  my  husband  bought, 
had  been  a  Virginia  planter  in  that  colony  a  great 
many  years ;  but  his  life  growing  on  the  decline, 
and  his  health  very  dubious,  he  had  come  to 
Holland  with  an  intent  to  sell  his  plantation,  and 
then  had  resolved  to  send  for  his  wife,  son,  and 
daughter,  to  come  to  him  with  the  return  of  the 
next  ships.  This  gentleman  had  brought  over 
with  hira  the  pictures  of  all  his  family,  which  he 
was  showing  to  my  lord,  at  the  same  time  he  wiis 
paying  for  the  effects;  and  on  seehig  the 
daughter's  picture,  which  appeared  to  him  very 
beautiful,  my  lord  enquired  if  she  was  married ; 
"  No  my  lord,"  says  tne  planter,  "  but  I  believe  I 
shall  dispose  of  her  soon  after  she  comes  to  me." 
— ■'  How  old  is  your  daughter  ?"  said  my  lord. 
"Why  my  lord,"  replied  the  planter,  "she  is 
twenty-two  years  of  age."  Then  my  lord,  asked 
my  sou,  if  he  should  like  that  young  lady  for  a 
wife  ?  "  Nothing,  my  lord,  said  Thomas,  could 
lay  a  greater  obligation  upon  me  than  your  lord- 
ship's providing  me  with  a  wife." 

"  Now  sir,"  said  my  lord  to  the  planter,  "  what 
do  you  say  to  a  match  between  this  young 
gentleman  and  your  daughter  ?  their  ages  are 
agreeable,  and  if  you  can,  or  will,  give  her  more 
fortune  than  he  has,  his  shall  be  augmented ; 
you  partly  know  his  substance,  by  the  money  I 
have  now  paid  you." 

This  generous  proposal  of  my  lord's  pleased  the 
planter  to  a  great  degree,  and  he  declared  to  my 
lord  that  he  thought  nothing  could  be  a  greater 
favour  done  him,  for  two  reasons ;  one  of  which 
was,  that  he  was  certain  the  young  gentleman 
was  as  good  as  he  appeared,  because  he  hud 
taken,  for  his  plantation,  so  large  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney, as  none  but  a  gentleman  could  pay.  The 
next  reason  was,  that  this  marriage,  to  be  per- 
formed as  soon  as  my  son  arrived  there,  would 
be  a  great  satisfaction  to  his  wife,  whose  favou- 
rite the  daughter  was ;  "  For,"  added  he,  "  my 
wife  will  not  only  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
her  daughter  settled  on  what  was  our  own  here- 
ditary estate,  but  also  see  her  married  to  a  man 
of  substance,  without  the  danger  of  crossing  the 
seas  to  be  matched  to  a  person  equal  to  herselil" 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  my  lord,  "  let  me  hear  what 
fortune  you  are  willing  to  give  with  your 
daughter ;  you  have  bat  two  children,  and  I  know 
you  mast  be  rich."--"  Why,  my  loti,"  replied 
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the  pluitar,  "  there  it  no  denying  that ;  but  vou 
miMt  remember  I    have  a    son  a»  well  as    a 
dattght«r  to  provide  for,  and  he  I  intend  to  turn 
Into  the  mercantile  way  b«  soon  a«he  arrives  safe 
from  Virffinia.     I  have,  my  lord,"'  continued  he, 
"a  very  large  stork  in  trade  there,  as  warehouses 
of  tobacco,  &c.   lodjEred  in  the  custom-houses  of 
the  pnrU,  to  the  value  of  7.0(XM. ,  to  irhich  I  will  ; 
add  d,(X)0^.  in  money,  and  I  hope  you  wOl  look  j 
upon  that  as  a  very  competent  estate  ;  and  when  ^ 
the  3'ounff  irenilemnn's  fortune  is  joined  to  that,  j 
1  believe  he  will  be  the  richest  man  ia  the  whole  ' 
American  colonies  of  his  age." 

It  was  then  considered  between  my  lord  and  | 
Thomas,  that  no  woman  with  a  quarter  of  that 
fortune,  would  venture  herself  ovnr  to  the  West 
ladies  with  a  man  that  had  ten  times  as  much  :  i 
«o  it  being  hinted  to  the  planter  that  my  lord  I 
had  af(roed  to  the  proposals,  they  promised  to ' 
meet  the  next  morning  to  settle  the  affair.  I 

In  the  evening  my  lord,  with  Thomas  in  hb 
company,  hinted  the  above  discourse  to  me.  I 
was  frightened  almost  out  of  my  wits  to  think 
what  a  lari^c  sum  of  money  had  been  laid  out  for 
my  son;  but  kept  what  I  thought  to  myself.  It 
wu  agreed  that  my  son  was  to  marry  the  old 
planter's  daughter,  and  a  lawyer  was  sent  for. ' 
with  instructions  to  draw  up  all  the  writings 
for  the  marriage  settlement,  Ac.  and  the  next 
morning  a  messenger  came  from  the  planter 
with  a  note  to  my  lord,  letting  him  know,  if  it 
was  not  inconvenient,  he  would  wait  on  hiii 
lordship  to  breakfast ;  he  came  soon  after  with 
a  Dutch  merchant  of  great  estate,  who  was  our 
neighbour  at  the  Hague,  where  they  settled ' 
every  point  in  question,  and  the  articles  were 
all  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  Several  parties 
the  next  day  before  dinner. 

There  was  nothing  now  remaining  but  my  son's 
departure  to  his  new  plantation  in  Virginia;  great 
dispatch  was  made  that  he  might  be  ready  to , 
tail  in  one  of  his  own  ship.<<,  and  take  the  advan- 
tage of  an   English  convoy,  whieh  was  almost 
ready  to  sail.     My  lord  s^-nt  several  valuable  pre- 
sents to  my  son's  lady,  as  did  her  father ;  and  as 
I  was  at  liberty  in  this  cojic  to  do  as  I  would,  | 
nnd  knowing  my  lord  hod  a  very  great  value  for 
my  son,  I  thou|;ht  that  the  richer  my  presents  { 
were,  the  more  he  would  esteem  me,  (but  there 
was  nothing  in  it.  the  enmity  he  took  against  me  i 
had  taken  root  in  his  heart)  so  I  sent  hcracu-  i 
rious  set  of  china,  the  very  best  I  could  buy,  with  | 
a  silver  tea-kettle  and  lamp,  tea-pot,  sugar-dish, 
cream-pot,  tea-Bpoon.<s,  tec.   and  as  my  lord  had 
sent   n  golden  repeater,   I   added  to  it  a  golden  | 
equipage,  with  mv  lord's  picture  hanging  tn  it.  | 
finely  painted,      ('fhis  was  another  thing  (  did  I 
purposely  to  plcose  him,  but  it  would  not  do. ) 
A  few  days  after  he  came  to  take  his  leave  of 
roe,  by  my  lord's  order,  and  at  my   parting  with 
him  I  shed  abundance   of  tears,  to  think  I  was 
then  in  an  almost   strange  place,  no  child  that 
could  then  come  near  me,  ond  under  so  severe  a 
displeasure  of   my  lord,   that   I   had   very  little 
hopes  of  ever  being  friends  with  him  again. 

My  life  did  not  mend  after  my  son  was  gone, 
nil  I  could  do  would  not  persuade  my  lord  ta 
have  any  free  conversation  with  mc  :  and  at  this 
juncture  it  was,  that  the  foolish  jade,  Amy,  who 
was  now  advanced  in  years,  was  catched  in  a 


conversation  with  one  of  my  lord's  men,  which 
was  not  to  her  credit ;  for  it  coming  to  his  ears, 
she  woa  turned  out  of  the  house  by  my  lord's 
orders,  and  was  never  suffered  to  come  into  it 
ag^n  during  his  life-time,  and  I  did  not  dare  to 
npcak  a  word  in  her  favour,  for  fear  he  sbouM 
retort  upon  me.  like  mistress  like  moiil 

I  could  hear  nothing  of  .\my  for  the  first  Ihre* 
months  alter  she  had  left  me.  till  one  day,  as  1 
was  looking  out  of  a  dining-room  window,  I  t«w 
her  pass  by,  but  I  did  not  dare  ask  In  ' 
in,  for  fear  my  lord  should  lienr  of 
there,  which  would  have  been  adding  i,^, .  .^  ..„ 
fire:  however,  she  looking  up  at  (he  house  siw 
me,  I  mode  amotion  tn  her  lo  stay  a  little  about 
the  door,  ond  in  the  mean  time.  I  wrotf  a  note, 
and  dropfied  it  out  of  the  window,  in  whifh  I  told 
her  how  I  hod  lived  in  her  absen  '    !    ireii 

her  to  write  me  a  letter,  and  «  util 

day  to  my  semptreu's  house,   ul...   .. uk< 

care  to  deliver  it  to  mc  berseU^ 

I  told  Isabel,  that  she   should  let  me  know 
when  the  milliner   came  again,  for  I  had  tonr 
complaints  to  her  about  getting  rip  mr  bp-.t  suit 
of  Brussels  lace  night-clothes  :   <.i 
following,  just  after  I  had  dined,  I 
my  apartment.    "My  lady,"  -   • 
liner  is  in  the  parlour,  will  ^  < 
her  sent  up  stairs,  or  will  you:  :^   _ 

to  go  down  to  her?" — "  \^'liv,  send  her  up, 
Isabel."  said  I,  "  she  is  as  able  to  come  to  me.  ss 
I  am  to  go  to  her,  I  will  sec  her  here." 

I      NVhcn  the  milliner  came  into  my  dMahcr.  I 
sent  Isabel  to  my  dressing-room  to  fet-V  -  — " 
parcel  of  fine  linen  which  lay  there, 
interim  she  gave  mc  Amy's  letter,  s^ 
into   my   pocket,  and  having   pretended  to  be 
angry  about  my  linen,  I  gave  her  the  small  ba^ 

'  die  Isabel  brought,  und  bid   her  be  sure  to  io 

I  iheni  better  for  the  future. 

She  promised  mc  she  would,  and  went  about 
her  busineis.  and  when  she  was  gone.  I  0{mbm1 
Amy's  letter,  and  having  rcod  it.  mund  it  was  to 
the  following  purpose,  viz.   Tlmt  she  bad  epcmd 

I  a  coffee- ho  use,  and  furnished  the  upper  part  of 
it  to  let  out  in  lodgings,  that  she  kept  two  maidi 
nnd  a  man,  but  that  the  trade  of  it  did  notas* 
swer  as  she  had  reason  to  expect ;  she  was  irfll> 

I  ing  lo  leave  it  off*,  and  retire  into  the  coootry  I* 
settle  for  the  rest  of  her  life  ;   fn'   ><  '-^   'rtnti- 

,  nually  harassed  by  such  disturb  .  •* 

I  science  as  made  her  unfit  to  rv  -  >  ui? 

thing,  and  wished  tlicre  wo*  a  poiiiUl.tv  .'or  htt 

I  to  see  me,  that  she  might  open  her  mind  with 
the  same   freedom    as    formerly,  and   ha\e  niy 

'  advice  upon  some  particular  affairs,  and  luch  lili 
discourse. 

\  It  wos  a  pretty  while  before  I  heard  ftom  An} 
again,  and  when  I  did,   the  letter  \^.^^    In  unii 

I  the  same  strain  as  the   formci-.  °i^ 

I  things  were  coming  more  to  a  ci  ' 'W 

me  in  it,  that  her  money  was  so  • 

I  as  ready  money  to  traders,  and  1 1 

jin  her  house,  that   if  «b'  ■'■  '    ■ 

'  quarter,  she  should  l< 
next.     I  very  much   .  . 
case,  but  that  eould  be  no  usaisimice  lo  hcr,^ 

'  Imd  it  not  now  in  my  power   to  aee  her  wt 
would,  or    give   her  what  I  pleased,  ai  it 
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always  us«di  to  bo ;  to  all  I  could  do  n  as  to  vrish 
b#r  well,  and  loavc  her  to  take  cnrc  of  herself. 

About  this  time  it  was  fhnt  I  perceived  my 
[lord  began  to  look  very  pale  and  meagre,  and  I 
[liad  a  notion   he  was  going  into  a  consumption, 
but  did  not  dare  tell  him  lo,  for  fear  he  should 
oav  I  was  daily  looking  for  hii  death,  and  was 
BOW  ovcijoycd  thai  I  «aw  a  shadow  of  it ;  ncvcr- 
thelc<is,  he  soon  after  began  to  find  himself  in  a 
very  bad  stale  of  health,  for  he  said  to  mc  one 
morning,  thnt  my  care  would  not  last  long,  for 
he  believed  he  was  seized  by  a  distemper  it  was 
iimpouible  for  him  to  get  over.     "  My  lord,"  said 
t,  "  yon  do  not  do  me  justice  in  imagining  any- 
thing concerning  me  thot  does  not  lend  lo  your 
own  hnppiness,  for  if  your  body  is  out  of  order, 
my  mind  suffers  for  it.      Indeod  had    he  died 
then  without  making  a  will,  it  might  have  been 
well  for  mc,  but  he  was  not  so  near  death  at 
'  that ;  and,  what  was  worse,  the  distemper,  nhich 
proved  a  consumption,  (which  wnr   occnsionrd 
chiefly  by  much  study,   watchinft*.  melancholy 
•thoughts,  wilful  and  obstinate  neglect  of  taking 
oare  of  his  body,  and  such  like  things)  held  him 
nine  weeks   and  three  days  after  this,  before  it 
cnrried  him  ofT. 

Me  now  took  coimlrj'  lodgings,  most  delight- 
I  fully  situated,  both  for  air  and  prospect,  and  had 
maid  and  man  to  attend  him  ;  I  begged  on 
my  knees  to  go  with  him,  b'M  could  not  get  that 
feiour  granted  -,  for,  if  I  could,  it  might  have  been 
a  meani  of  restoring  me  to  his  favor,  but  our 
breach  waj  ton  wide  to  be  thoroughly  reconciled, 
though  I  used  111!  the  endearing  ways  I  had  ever 
hod  ni-r.ision  for,  to  creep  into  his  favour. 

Before  ho  went  out  of  town,  he  locked  and 

waled  op  every  room  in  the  house,  excepting  my 

bed-chamber,  dressing-room,  one  parlour,  and  all 

Ltte  offices  and  rooms  belonging  to  the  servants; 

'    as  he  had   now  all  my  subrtance  in  his 

fpawer,  I  was  in  a  very  poor  state  for  a  countess, 

and  bcg;tn  to  wi^h,  with  great  Mncerily,  that  I 

■  liiul  never  seen  him,  after  1  had  lived  so  happy  a 

^life  as  I  did  at  the  (Quaker's  ;  for  notwithstanding 

►our  csiatcj,  joined  together  when  we  were  6r»t 

|inarricd,  amounted  to  S.tn&L   p4<r  annum,  and 

[near  18,000i  ready  money,  besidea  jewels, plate, 

f foods,  he,  of  a  considerable  value,  yet  we  bad 
ivcd  in  a  very  high  manner  since  oor  taking  the 
title  of  earl  and  counteu  upon  us  ;  setting  up  a 
great  house,  and  had  a  number  of  servants ;  our 
equipoge.  such  as  coach,  chariot,  horses,  and  their 
attendants ;  a  han<lsomc  fortune  my  lord  had 
l^vcn  to  my  dnnghtcr,  and  a  very  noble  one  to  my 
•on,  whom  he  loved  vorj*  well,  not  for  his  being  my 
ion,  but  for  the  courteous  behaviour  of  him,  in 
never  aspiring  to  anything  above  a  valet,  after  he 
knew  who  he  was,  till  my  lord  made  him  hi*  secre- 
tary, or  ricrk ;  beside*  all  these  expenses,  my  lord 
lia\in;:  flting  himself  into  the  trade  to  the  lodiea, 
both  Kn^t  ond  Wofl,  had  sustained  manv  great 
and  uncommon  looses,  occasioned  by  hw  roer- 
elmiidir.e  b"ing  mostly  shipped  in  Rnglish  bot- 
toms, nnfl  that  nation  having  declared  war  against 
the  crown  of  Spain,  he  wos  one  of  the  first  and 
greatest  sufferers  by  thnt  power;  so  that,  on  the 
wholi',  our  I'slnti',  whi<  h  was  an  nho\e,  dwinilird 
tnnlrfnit  l.tliKV.  p'r  iiniKim,  ,-ind  our  home  slock, 
vir.,  about  IT.tXXt/..  was  entirely  gone.  This,  I 
believe,  was  another  gr«at  mortification  to  hia 


lordship,  and  one  of  the  main  things  that  did  help 
•)  hasten  his  end ;  for  he  was  observed,  both  by 
me  and  all  his  sorvants.  to  be  more  cast  down  at 
hearing  of  his  ]os«e»,  that  were  almost  daily  sent 
to  him,  than  he  was  at  what  hud  happened  be- 
tween him  and  mc. 

Nothing  could  give  more  uneasiness  than  the 
damage  our  estate  sustained  by  thin  traffic  :  he 
looked  upon  it  as  a  mere  misfortune  that  no  per- 
son could  avoid ;  but  I,  besides  that,  thought  it 
was  a  judgment  upon  mc,  to  punish  me,  in  the 
loss  of  nil  my  ill-got  gain  ;  but  when  I  found  that 
his  own  fortune  began  to  dwindle  as  well  as 
mine,  I  wot  olmost  ready  lo  think  it  was  possible 
his  lordship  might  have  been  a*  wicke<1  a  liver  at 
I  had.  ond  the  same  vengeance  as  had  been 
poured  upon  inc  for  my  repeated  crimes,  might 
alio  be  a  punishment  for  him. 

As  his  lordship  was  in  a  bad  state  of  health, 
and  hud  removed  to  a  country  lodging,  his  study 
and  counting-houte,  as  well  as  his  other  rooms, 
were  locked  and  sealed  up ;  all  business  was  laid 
aside,  excepting  such  letters  as  came  to  him, 
were  carried  to  his  lord&hip  to  bo  opened,  read, 
and  answered.  I  also  went  to  see  him  morning 
and  evening,  but  he  would  not  suffer  me  t9  stay 
with  him  a  single  night ;  I  might  have  had 
another  room  in  the  same  house,  but  was  not 
willing  the  people  who  kept  it  should  know  that 
there  was  a  misunder5tanding  between  us,  so  1 
contented  myself  to  be  a  constant  visitor,  but 
could  not  persuade  him  to  forgive  mc  the  deny- 
ing of  my  daughter,  and  acting  the  part  of  Rox- 
■ina,  because  I  had  kept  lliosc  two  thini;5  an  in- 
violoble  secret  from  him,  and  everybody  else  but 
Amy.  and  it  was  carelessneas  in  her  conduct  at 
lost  that  wos  th«  foundation  of  all  my  future 
misery. 

As  my  lord's  weokness  increased,  so  his  ill- 
temper,  rather  than  diminish,  increased  also ;  I 
I  could  do  nothing  to  please  him,  and  began  to 
think  that  he  was  only  petliih  becaus<"  he  found 
it  was  his  turn  to  go  out  of  the  world  first.  A 
gentleman  that  livtMt  near  him,  os  well  as  his 
chaplain,  persuaded  him  to  have  a  physician,  to 
know  in  what  state  his  health  was,  and  by  all  I 
could  leorn,  the  doctor  told  him  to  settle  his 
worldly  affairs  ns  soon  as  he  conveniently  could  ; 
"•  For,"  sovs  he,  "although  your  death  is  not 
certain,  still  your  life  is  very  precarious." 

The  first  thing  he  did  after  this  was  to  send 
for  the  !on  he  had  by  me,  from  the  university  ; 
he  came  the  week  afterwards,  and  the  tutor  with 
htm,  to  tnka  care  of  his  pupil.  The  next  day 
oAer,  my  lord  came  home,  and  sending  for  six 
eminent  men  that  lived  at  the  Hague  ;  he  made 
his  will,  and  signed  it  in  the  presence  of  them, 
all,  and  they,  with  the  chaplain,  were  appointed 
the  executors  of  it.  and  guardians  of  my  son. 

As  I  wns  in  a  great  concern  at  his  making  his 
will  unknown  to  me,  and  before  we  were  friends, 
I  thougtit  of  it  in  too  serious  a  manner  not  lo 
I  sponk  ohout  ii,  1  did  not  know  whore  to  apply 
■first,  but  after  mature  consideration  sent  for  tiic 
I  chaplain,  and  he  coming  to  me,  1  dCiiiiod  he 
!  would  give  me  the  bc»t  intelligence  he  could 
'about  li.  "  My  lady,"  »aid  he,  ••  jou  cnnnot  be 
so  utiac<|Uiiinlr'(l  with  the  duty  »f  mv  fuintlnQ, 
,  arHl  the  trust  my  lord  has  rfpo*«eW\ -tor  ^m*-'^^ 
jronst  know  I  shall  go  beyond  tvx-^  v^vsm^Vcvx^v^^voov 
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anything  of  that  nature  to  you ;  all  that  I  can  say 
on  that  head  is,  that  I  would  have  you  make 
friends  with  my  lord  as  soon  as  you  possibly  can. 
and  get  him  to  make  another  will,  or  else,  take 
the  best  care  of  yourself  as  lies  in  your  power ; 
for  I  assure  you,  if  his  lordship  dies,  you  are  but 
poorly  provided  for. 

These  last  words  of  the  chaplain's  most  ter< 
ribiy  alarmed  mc ;  I  knew  not  what  to  do,  and, 
at  last,  as  if  I  was  to  be  pfuided  by  nothing  but 
the  furies,  I  went  to  his  chamber ;  and  after  in- 1 
quiring  how  he  did,  and  hearing  that  ho  was  far 
from  well,  I  told  him  I  heard  he  had  made  his 
will.  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  have,  and  what  then?" 
— "  Why,  my  lord,"  replied  I,  "  I  thought  it 
would  not  have  been  derogatory  to  both  our 
honours  for  you  to  have  mentioned  it  to  me  be- 
fore  you  did  it,  and  have  let  me  known  in  what 
manner  you  intended  to  settle  your  estate ;  this 
would  have  been  but  acting  like  a  man  to  his 
wife,  even  if  you  had  married  me  without  a  for- 
tune ;  but  as  you  received  so  handsomely  with  me, 
you  ought  to  have  considered  it  was  my  sub- 
stance, as  well  as  your  own,  that  you  were  going 
to  dispose  o£" 

My  lord  looked  somewhat  staggered  at  what 
I  had  said,  and  pausing  a  little  while,  answered, 
that  he  thought,  and  also  looked  upon  it  as  a 
granted  opinion,  that  after  a  man  married  a  wo- 
man, all  that  she  was  in  possession  of  was  his, 
excepting  he  had  made  a  prior  writing  or  settle- 
ment to  her  of  any  part  or  all  she  was  then  pos- 
sessed of.  "  Besides,  my  lady,"  added  he,  "  I 
hove  married  both  your  children,  and  given  them 
very  noble  fortunes,  especially  your  son ;  I  have 
also  had  great  losses  in  trade,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  since  you  delivered  your  fortune  to  me, 
and  even  at  this  time,  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
pearance we  malie  in  the  world,  I  am  not  worth 
a  third  of  what  I  was  when  we  came  to  settle  in 
Holland ;  and  then,  here  is  our  own  son  shall  be 
provided  for  in  a  handsome  manner  by  me,  for  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  there  will  be  but  little 
care  taken  of  him  if  I  leave  anything  in  your 
power  for  that  purpose, — witness  Tliomas  and 
Susanna." 

"  My  lord,"  said  F,  "  I  am  not  come  into  your 
chamber  to  know  what  care  you  have  taken  of  I 
our  child ;    I  do  not  doubt  but  you  have  acted 
like  a  father  by  it ;    what  I  would  be  informed 
in  is,  what  I  am  to  depend  upon  in  cose  of  your 
decease,  which  I,  however,  hope,  may  be  a  groat 
many  years  off  yet?" — "  You  need  not  concern 
yourself  about  that,"  said  he ;    "  your  son  will  [ 
take  care  that  you  shall  not  want.     But  yet,  I : 
will  tell  you,  too,"  said  he,  "  that  it  may  prevent ' 

{rouT  wishing  for  my  death,—  I  have  i::  wy  will 
eft  all  I  am  possessed  of  in  the  world  to  my ' 
son,  excepting  l.5(M.  ;  out  of  that,  there  is , 
500/.  for  you ;  500/.  among  my  executors,  and 
the  other  500^  is  to  bury  me,  pay  my  funeral  | 
expenses,  and  what  is  overplus  I  have  ordered  to  l 
be  equally  divided  among  my  servants."  I 

When  I  had  heard  him  pronounce  these  words  | 
I  stared  like  one  that  was  frightened  out  of  his  : 
senses.  "  Five  hundred  pounds  for  me  I "  says  { 
I.  "  Pray,  what  do  you  mean  ?  What !  am  I,  { 
lli.it  brought  you  so' handsome  a  fortune,  to  be 
under  the  curb  of  my  son,  and  ask  him  for  every  . 
penny  I  want.     No,  sir,"  said  I,  "  I  will  not  ac-  '• 


cept  it ;  1  expect  to  be  left  in  full  poMcnloD  of 
one  half  of  your  fortune,  that  I  may  live  the 
remainder  of  my  life  like  your  wife."—"  Madam,' 
replied  my  lord,  "you  may  expect  what  yoo 
please.  If  you  can  make  it  appear,  since  I 
found  you  out  to  be  a  jilt,  that  I  have  looked 
upon  you  as  my  wife,  everything  shall  be  altered 
and  settled  just  as  you  desire,  which  might  then 
be  called  your  will ;  but  as  the  cose  now  stands, 
the  will  is  mine,  and  so  it  shall  remain." 

I  thought  I  should  have  sunk  when  ?  had 
heard  him  make  this  solemn  and  premeditated 
declaration  ;  I  raved  like  a  mad- woman,  and,  at 
the  end  of  my  discourse,  told  him,  that  I  did 
not  value  what  could  happen  to  me,  even  if  I 
was  forced  to  beg  my  bread,  for  I  would  stand 
the  test  of  my  own  character ;  and  as  I  could 
get  nothing  by  being  an  honest  woman,  so  I 
should  not  scruple  to  declare,  that  the  son  too 
have  left  what  you  have  to  is  a  bastard  you  had 
by  me  several  years  before  we  were  married. 

"  Oh,"  says  he,  "  madam,  do  yoa  think  yoo 
can  frighten  mc  ?  No,  not  in  the  least ;  fi>r  if 
you  ever  mention  any  thing  of  it,  the  title,  as 
well  as  all  the  estate,  will  go  to  another  brandi 
of  my  family,  and  you  will  then  be  lOft  to  starve 
in  good  earnest,  without  having  the  least  glimpse 
of  hope  to  better  your  fortune  ;  for,"  added  he, 
"  it  is  not  very  probable  that  you  wUl  be  courted 
for  a  wife  by  any  man  of  substance  at  these 
years ;  so  if  you  have  a  mind  to  make  yourself 
easy  in  your  present  circumstances,  you  must 
rest  contented  with  what  I  have  left  yoo,  and 
not  prove  yourself  a  whore  to  ruin  your  child, 
in  whose  power  it  will  he  to  provide  for  yon  m 
a  handsome  manner,  provided  you  behave  your- 
self with  that  respect  to  him  and  me  as  yoo  ought 
to  do;  for  if  any  words  arise  about  what  I  hare 
done,  I  shall  make  a  fresh  will,  and,  as  the  laws 
of  this  nation  will  give  me  Ubcrty,  cut  you  oS 
with  a  shilling." 

My  own  unhappiness,  and  his  strong  and  last- 
ing resentment,  had  kept  me  at  high  words,  sad 
flowing  in  tears,  for  some  time,  and  as  I  was  un- 
willing anybody  should  see  me  in  that  unhappy 
oondition,  I  stayed  coolly  talking  to  him,  till  our 
son,  who  had  been  to  several  gentlemen's  hou5» 
about  my  lord's  business,  came  home,  to  tell  hb 
father  the  success  he  had  met  with  abroad.  He  ■ 
brought  in  with  him  bank-notes  to  the  anouat  I 
of  12,00(.M.,  which  he  had  received  of  some  mer-  ' 
chants  he  held  a  correspondence  with,  at  which 
my  lord  was  well  pleased,  for  he  was  pretty  nru 
out  of  money  at  this  juncture.  After  our  soo 
had  delivered  tho  accounts  and  bills,  and  had 
withdrew,  I  asked  my  lord,  in  a  calm  tone,  to  pn 
mc  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  in  what  msDocr 
I  he  losios  ho  had  complained  to  have  suffered 
consisted.  "  You  must  consider,  my  lord,"  said 
I,  "  that  according  to  what  you  have  been  pleased 
to  inform  me  of,  that  we  arc  upwards  of  2,000i 
per  annum,  besides  about  17,000/.  ready  money, 
poorer  than  wc  were  when  we  firstcamc  to  lettk 
in  iioUand." 

"  You  talk,"  replied  my  lord,  «  in  a  verv  odd 
manner  j  do  not  you  know  that  I  bad  children  d 
my  own  by  a  former  wife,  and  of  these  1  have 
taken  so  much  care  as  to  provide  with  very  baud, 
some  fortunes,  which  are  settled  irrevocably  nnos 
them;  1  have,  Providence  bo  thanked,  given  each 
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of  tbem  5,0001:,  and  that  ii  laid  in  East  India 
Stock,  anfflcient  to  keep  them  genteelly,  above 
the  frowns  of  fortune,  and  free  from  the  fear  of 
want.  This,  joined  to  the  money  I  mentioned  to 
you  before,  as  losses  at  sea,  deaths  and  bank- 
mptdes,  your  children's  fortunes  (which  are 
lai^r  than  my  own  children's),  the  buying  the 
estate  we  live  on,  and  several  other  things,  which 
my  receipts  and  notes  will  account  for,  as  you 
may  see  after  my  decease;  I  have,  to  oblige 
▼ou,  on  this  head,  almost  descended  to  particu- 
lars, which  I  never  thought  to  have  done ;  but 
as  I  have,  rest  yourself  contented,  and  be  well 
assured,  that  I  have  not  wilfully  thrown  any  of 
your  substance  away." 

I  could  not  tell  what  he  meant  by  saying,  he 
had  not  wilfully  thrown  any  of  my  substance 
away ;  these  words  puzzled  me,  for  I  found  by 
his  discourse  I  was  to  have  but  500/.  of  all  I  had 
brought  him,  at  his  decease,  which  I  looked  upon 
to  be  near  at  hand.  I  had  but  one  thing  that 
was  any  satisfaction  to  me,  which  was  this,  I  was 
assured  by  him  that  he  had  not  bestowed  above 
the  I5,U00J.  he  mentioned  to  me,  on  his  children 
by  his  former  wife ;  and,  on  an  exact  calculation 
he  made  it  appear,  that  he  had  bestowed  on  my 
son  Thomas  alone  near  13,000/.  in  buying  the 
plantation,  shares  in  vessels,  and  merchandize, 
betides  several  valuable  presents  sent  to  his 
wife,  both  by  him  and  me ;  and  as  for  my  daughter 
Susanna,  she  was  vei^  well  married  to  a  factor, 
with  a  fortune  of  2,0001.,  which  was  a  great  sum 
of  money  for  a  woman  to  have,  who  was  imme- 
diately to  go  to  the  East  Indies ;  besides  some 
handsome  presents  given  to  her  both  by  him  and 
me.  In  fact,  her  fortune  was  in  proportion  as 
large  as  her  brother's,  for  there  is  but  verr  few 
women  in  England  or  Holland  with  2,O0Ol  for- 
tune, that  would  venture  to  the  coast  of  Mala^ 
bar,  even  to  have  married  an  Indian  king,  much 
more  to  have  gone  over  with  a  person,  that  no 
one  could  tell  what  reception  he  might  meet 
with,  or  might  be  recalled  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
company  upon  the  least  distast«  taken  by  the 
merchants  against  him  ;  neither  would  I,  though 
her  own  mother,  hinder  her  voyage,  for  she  had 
been  the  author  of  all  the  misfortunes  that  had 
happened  to  me,  and  if  my  speaking  a  word 
would  have  saved  her  from  the  greatest  torment, 
I  believe  I  should  have  been  quite  silent.  And 
I  have  but  one  reason  to  allege  for  the  girl's 
going  BO  hasardous  a  voyage,  which  is,  she  knew 
that  the  match  was  propoMd  by  my  lord,  and  if 
he  had  not  thought  it  would  have  been  advan- 
tageous for  her,  he  would  never  have  given 
2,000/.  to  her  husband  as  a  fortune ;  and  again, 
as  my  lord  was  the  only  friend  she  had  in  our 
family,  tiie  was  cunning  enough  to  know  that  the 
bare  disobliging  of  him  would  have  been  her  ruin 
for  ever  after ;  to  which  I  may  add,  that  it  is 
possible,  as  she  had  made  so  much  mischief  about 
me,  she  was  glad  to  get  what  she  could,  and  go 
out  of  the  way,  for  fear  my  lord  and  I  should  be 
Mends ;  which,  if  that  had  happened,  she  would 
have  been  told  never  to  come  to  our  house  any 
more. 

As  my  lord's  death  began  to  be  daily  the  dis- 
course of  the  family,  I  thought  that  he  might  be 
more  reconciled  if  I  entered  into  the  arguments 
again, /iro  and  ron,  which  we  had  together  before ; 


I  did  so,  but  all  I  could  say  was  no  satisfaction, 
till  I  importuned  him  on  my  knees,  with  a  flood 
of  tears.  "  Madam,"  said  he,  "  what  would  you 
have  me  do  ?  " — "  Do,  my  lord,"  said  I,  "  only  be 
so  tender  to  my  years  and  circumstances,  as  to 
alter  your  will,  or,  at  least,  add  a  codicil  to  it ;  I 
desire  nothing  more,  for  I  declare  f  had  rather 
be  a  beggar,  than  live  under  my  child's  jurisdic- 
tion." "To  this  he  agreed  with  some  reluctance, 
and  he  added  a  codicil  to  his  will. 

This  pleased  me  greatly  and  gave  me  comfort, 
for  I  dreaded  nothing  so  much,  after  all  my  high 
living,  as  being  under  any  person,  relation,  or 
stranger,  and  whether  they  exercised  any  power 
over  me  or  not. 

I  saw  the  lawyer  come  out  of  the  chamber  first, 
but  was  above  asking  him  any  questions,  the  next 
were  the  executors  and  chaplain;  I  asked  the 
last  how  they  came  to  have  wonls  :  he  did  not 
answer  me  directly,  but  begged  to  kno<v  whose 
pleasure  it  was  to  have  the  codicil  annexed. 
— "  It  was  mine,  sir,"  replied  I,  "  and  it  made 
me  very  uneasy  before  I  could  have  the  favour 
granted" — He  only  replied,  by  saying,  "  Ah ! 
poor  lady,  the  favour,  as  you  are  pleased  to  term 
it,  is  not  calculated  for  any  benefit  to  you ;  ttJnk 
the  worst  you  can  of  it." 

I  was  terribly  uneasy  at  what  the  chnplain  had 
said,  but  I  imagined  to  myself  that  I  could  nut 
be  worse  off*  than  I  thought  I  should  be,  before 
the  codicil  was  annexed ;  and,  as  he  withdrew 
without  saying  any  more,  I  was  fain  to  rest  satis- 
fied with  what  I  bad  heard,  and  that  amounted 
to  nothing. 

The  opt  day  after  this,  the  physicians  that 
attended  my  loitl,  told  him,  it  was  time  for  him 
to  settle  his  weridly  aflTairs,  and  prepare  himself 
for  an  hereafter.  I  now  found  all  was  over,  and 
I  had  no  other  hopes  of  his  life,  than  the  physi- 
cian's declaration  of  his  being  near  his  death. 
For  it  often  happens  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
faculty  give  out  that  a  man  is  near  his  death,  to 
make  the  cure  appear  to  be  the  effect  of  their 
great  skill  in  distempers  and  medicine ;  as  others 
when  they  cannot  find  out  the  real  disease,  give 
out  that  a  man's  end  is  near,  rather  than  disco- 
ver their  want  of  judgment ;  and  this  I  thought 
might  be  the  cose  with  our  doctors  of  physic. 

Our  son  was  still  kept  from  the  University, 
and  lodged  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  future 
guardians;  but  when  he  heard  that  his  father 
was  so  near  his  end,  he  was  very  little  out  of  his 
presence,  for  he  dearly  loved  him.  My  lord 
sent  the  day  before  his  death,  to  lock  and  seal 
up  all  the  doors  in  his  dwelling-house  at  the 
Hague ;  and  the  steward  had  orders,  in  case  of 
my  lord's  decease,  not  to  let  anybody  come  in, 
not  even  his  lady  (who  had  for  some  time  lodged 
in  the  same  house  with  her  lord),  without  an 
order  from  the  executors. 

The  keys  of  the  doors  were  carried  to  him, 
and  as  he  saw  his  death  approach,  he  prepared 
for  it ;  and  in  fact,  resigned  up  the  keys  of  every- 
thing to  the  executors,  and  having  bid  them 
all  a  farewell,  they  were  dismissed ;  the  physi- 
cians waited,  but  as  the  verge  of  life  approached, 
and  it  was  out  of  their  power  to  do  him  any  ser- 
vice, he  gave  them  a  bill  of  100/.  for  the  care 
they  had  taken  of  him,  and  dismissed  them. 

I  now  went  into  the  chamber,  and  knc-ding  b) 
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hi*  bed-side,  kusc^d  him  with  great  earn«stnei», 
and  bcf^d  of  him,  if  ever  I  hod  di»obIij?cri  him 
in  any  respect,  to  forgive  mo.  He  sighed,  and 
said,  he  most  frfi'ly  for^ve  me  everything  that  I 
had  roaton  to  think  I  had  oirondcd  him  in  ;  but, 
he  oddcd,  "  if  you  had  been  «o  open  in  your 
conversation  to  me  before  our  marriage  as  to 
diacover  your  family  and  way  of  life.  I  linow  not 
but  that  I  should  have  married  }  ou  m  I  did :  I 
might  now  linve  been  in  a  good  Mate  of  hoolth.  I 
and  you  many  years  have  lived  with  nil  the  ho- 
nours due  to  the  Countess  de  Wintaclshcim."  I 
These  words  drew  teurs  from  ray  eyes,  and  they  | 
beini;  the  lost  of  any  consequenee  ho  said,  they 
had  tlie  prentcr  impression  upon  me.  He  fiiintly 
bid  me  a  long  farewell,  and  skid,  as  he  had  but  a 
few  moments  to  live,  he  hoped  I  would  retire, 
and  leavu  him  with  our  son  and  chaplain.  I 
withdrew  into  my  own  chamber,  almost  drownod 
in  tears,  and  my  son  !<oon  followed  me  out,  Icav. 
ing  the  chaplain  with  his  father,  offeriof^  up  his 
proycrs  to  heaven  for  the  receivinp  of  his  soul 
into  the  hlcswd  mansions  of  eternal  bliss. 

A  few  minutes  after,  our  ion  went  into  the 
chomber  with  me  again,  and  received  his  father's 
lost  blessinir.  The  chaplain  now  saw  him  depart- 
ing, and  was  rending  the  prayer  ordered  by  the 
church  for  that  occasion  ;  and  while  he  was  doing 
il,  my  lord  l.iid  his  head  gently  on  the  pillow,  and 
turning  on  his  ]p(i  side,  departed  this  life  with  all 
the  calmness  of  a  composed  mind,  without  so 
much  as  a  groan,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his 
age. 

At  soon  at  he  was  dead,  an  undertaker  was 
sent  for,  by  order  of  the  ctccutors,  wl)f  met  to- 
gether immediately  to  open  his  will,  and  take 
ciirc  of  all  my  son's  elTects,  I  was  present  when 
it  was  opened  and  read  ;  but  how  terribly  I  was 
frightened  at  hearing  the  codicil  repeated  any 
person  may  imagine  by  the  substance  of  il^  which 
was  to  this  elfcct  : — Thnt  if  I  had  (riven  me  any 
more  after  his  decease  than  the  .'jOOL  he  had  left 
me.  the  5<K)/.  left  toiiis  executors,  and  the  lOOtW. 
of  my  son's  estate,  t  which  wns  now  a  years  in- 
terest, )  was  to  Ik  given  to  such  poor  families  at 
the  Hague  us  were  judged  to  be  in  the  greatest 
want  of  it  ;  not  !o  be  divided  in  equal  sums,  but 
every  I'niriily  to  have  according  to  their  merit  and 
necessity.  Di<t  this  wbk  not  all ;  my  son  was 
tied  down  much  harder ;  for  if  it  was  known  Ihot 
he  gave  mc  any  relief,  let  my  condition  be  ever 
so  bad,  either  by  him.wlf,  by  his  order,  or  in  any 
manner  of  way.  device,  or  contrivance  that  he 
could  think  of,  one  half  of  his  estate,  which  was 
particularly  mentioned,  was  to  devolve  to  the  ex- 
ecutors for  ever ;  and  if  they  granted  me  ever 
90  small  a  favour,  that  sum  was  to  be  equally 
divided  among  the  several  parishes  where  they 
lived,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

Any  person  would  ha\c  been  »urpri.sed  to  have 
seen  how  we  oil  «at  staring  at  eaci)  other ;  fur 
though  it  was  signed  by  all  the  executors,  yet 
they  did  not  know  the  sub.siance  of  it  till  it  was 
publicly  read,  excepting  the  rhapl.ain  ;  and  he,  as 
I  mentioned  bef<irc.  had  (old  mc  the  codicil  had 
better  never  have  been  odiiwi. 

I  WHS  now  in  a  fine  dilenuna;  had  the  title  of 
a  countess,  with  lAHU..  and  nothing  else  to  suh- 
sbt  on,  but  a  very  (jood  wardrobe  of  clnlhes, 
which  wore  not  looked  upon  tiy  ray  M>n  and  the  ex- 


ecutors to  be  my  lote  lord's  property,  which  wtn 
worth,  indeed,  more  than  treble  the  sum  I  had 
left  me. 

I  immediately  removed  from  the  lodging,  and 
left  them  to  bury  the  body  when  they  thoofbt 
proper,  and  retired  to  a  lodging  si  a  ^rivat* 
gcntleman'j  house,  about  a  mile  f  '?dfu*. 

I  was  now  resolved  to  find  out    "'.  u  it 

were,  at  liberty;  and  nci'ordini,. .  .••...  :j  ihr 
house  where  she  had  lived,  and  finding  that 
empty,  inqtiired  for  her  among  the  ncightioors, 
who  gave  various  account*  of  what  had  beoomt 
of  her ;  but  one  of  them  had  a  direction  left  st 
his  house  where  she  might  be  fbunii  I  wrnt  lo 
the  pla<-e  and  found  the  house  shut  up,  and  til 
the  windows  broken,  the  sign  token  down,  andtli* 
rails  and  benches  pulled  from  before  the  doar. 
I  was  quite  ashamed  to  ask  for  her  there,  tat  H 
was  a  very  scandalous  ncighbotirhood.  and  I  i:oa> 
ctudcd  that  Amy  had  been  brought  to  low  eit. 
cumstances,  ond  bad  kept  a  hnuse  of  fU-bfloc,  ib4 
was  either  run  away  her«*lf,  or  was  forced  to  it 
by  the  officers  of  justice.  However,  as  notodf 
knew  me  here,  I  went  into  a  shop  to  btty  seae 
trifles,  and  atked  who  had  lived  in  the  oppoiilc 
house  (meaning  .Amy's).  "  Really,  niadatn.''uji 
the  woman,  "  I  do  not  well  know  ;  bnt  it  was  a 
woman  who  kept  girls  for  gentlemen  ;  she  went  ai 
in  that  wiekedness  for  some  time,  till  a  rcntlc 
man  was  robbed  there  of  his  watch  and  a  dkinond 
ring,  on  which  the  women  were  all  taken  op  toi 
committed  to  the  house  of  correction ;  but  tbr 
young  ones  are  now  at  liberty,  and  keep  ateai 
the  town." — "  IVav,"  said  I,  •'  what  mar  h«n 
become  of  the  old  beast  that  could  be  the  na 
of  those  young  creatures?" — ••  Wliv,  I  do  on 
well  know,"  says  she  ;  "  but  1  have  heard,  lh*to 
all  her  goods  were  seized  upon,  she  was  scat  ta 
the  poor-house ;  but  it  soon  af^er  appearing  that 
she  bad  the  French  disease  to  a  \io1cat  dacTMi 
was  removed  to  an  hospital  to  he  takes  care  a( 
but  I  believe  she  will  never  live  to  come  (Kit  ,- 
and  if  she  should  be  so  fortunate,  the  gcntkouB 
that  was  robbed,  Rnding  that  she  was  the  guilt; 
person,  intends  to  proacoute  ber  to  tbe  vtami 
Hgour  of  the  law. 

I  was  sadly  surprised  to  hear  th><  «*«r»eterflf 
Amy  ;  for  I  thought  whatever  bouse  tlie  nigbi 
keep,  that  the  high-day  of  her  blood  had  K-i^ 
over  :  but  I  found  that  she  had  not  been  «i]  i  : 
to  be  taken  for  an  old  woman,  though  n«ar  m; 
years  of  oge  -,  and  my  not  seeing  or  bearing  from 
her  for  some  time  past  waa  a  e^tniinnation  «( 
what  hod  been  told  me.      I  iic  sodh  ii^ 

jcctcd,  consider inir  how  I  nf  hc'r ,  I 

bad  known  her  for  a  faithfn       |..  o  -   ml 

my  bad  and  good  fortune,  and  was  a 
the  Inst  such  a  miserable  end   shou 
her,  though  she,  a>  well  aa  I,  deservi.-d  u  y- 
years  before. 

A  few  days  after,  t  went  prettv  neat  the|<'»t 
I  had  heard  she  was,  nnd  hired  a  poor  wananU 

go  and  inquire  how  Amy  <^ui    .iml  «lv. 

iher  she  was  likely  to  do  vrcll. 
turned,  and  told  me,  that  Ihi- 
tress,  said,  the  person    I  enquireU 
a  salivalion  two  day  a  before,  .tnd  »  > 
la?t  night  intliccemetarybelont ; 

I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  . 
and  nugerabic  death;    for  wh... 
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•nto  my  service,  she  waji  really  a  sober  girl,  very 
nhtty  and  brisk,  but  never  impvidcnt,  and  her 
QOtions  in  general  were  gxiod,  (ill  my  forcing  her, 
»  it  were,  to  have  an  intrigue  with  the  jeweller. 
She  had  oI»o  lived  with  me  between  thirty  nnd 
brty  year*,  in  the  several  stages  of  life  as  I  had 
p&^sed  throui;h  ;  and,  as  I  had  done  nothing  but 
vrhat  Ebe  was  privy  to,  so  che  vias  the  bc»t  per- 
son in  the  universal  world  to  consult  with  and 
take  advice  froni,  as  my  circumstances  now 
were. 

I  returned  to  my  lodgings  much  chagrined, 
and  very  disconsolate ;  for,  as  1  had  Tor  tever.il 
years  lived  at  the  pinnacle  of  splendour  and  saiis- 
faction,  it  was  a  prodigious  heart-break  to  me 
now  to  full  from  upwards  of  3,0(H](.  per  aatium 
to  a  poor  5/001.  principal. 

A  few  da)  s  afier  this  I  went  tn  tee  my  son,  the 
Earl  of  Wintselshcim  ;  he  received  me  in  o  vcr) 
courteous  (though  far  from  a  rlutifuh  manner; 
we  talked  together  near  an  hour  upon  general 
tUngs,  but  had  no  particular  di&cour&e  about  my 
lato  lord's  effects,  as  1  wanted  to  hove.  Among 
other  things  he  told  me,  that  his  guardians  had 
advised  him  to  go  to  the  university  for  four  years 
longer,  when  he  would  come  of  nge,  and  his 
estate  would  be  somewhat  repaired ;  to  which  he 
Hiid  be  had  agreed :  and  for  that  purpose,  all 
the  household  good^i  and  equipages  were  to  be 
disposed  of  the  next  week,  and  the  servants  dis- 
mist-ed.  I  immediately  asked,  if  it  would  be 
looked  upon  as  rtn  encroachment  upon  his  folhers 
will  if  1  took  Isiikbcl  ( who  had  b«-cu  ray  wajting- 
rooid  ever  since  I  conic  from  England)  to  live 
with  me.  •'  No,  my  lady,"  very  readily  replied 
he,  "  as  she  will  be  dismissed  from  me,  »be  is 
ccrtuinly  at  liberty  and  full  freedom  to  do  for 
herself  as  soon  and  in  the  best  manuer  she  pos- 
nbly  can."  After  this  I  staid  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  with  him,  and  then  I  sent  for  Isobel,  to 
know  if  she  would  come  and  live  with  me  on  her 
di&mis&ion  from  her  lord's.  The  girl  readily  con- 
sented, for  I  hnd  always  been  a  good  mistress  to 
her;  and  then  I  went  to  my  own  lodgings  in  ray 
son's  coach,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  got 
ready  to  coirry  ine  home. 

Isabel  came,  according  to  appointment,  about 
tea  days  after,  and  told  me  ibc  house  was  quite 
cleared  both  of  men  and  movables,  but  said,  her 
lord  (meaniner  my  son)  was  not  gone  to  the  uni- 
versity as  yet,  hut  wof  at  one  of  hi*  guardian's 
house*,  where  he  would  stay  about  a  niontli,  hihI 
that  he  intended  to  make  n  visit  buforc  his  dc 
parture,  which  he  did,  attended  by  my  Inte  chap- 
lain ;  and  I  being  in  handisonie  lodgings,  reccivi'd 
them  with  nil  the  complaisance  and  love  as  was 
]>osgiblc,  telling  them,  that  time  and  r^ircum. 
stances  having  greatly  varied  iritli  me.  whatever 
they  8HW  jiniiss  1  lirvpetl  they  would  be  so  good 
US  to  look  over  it  nt  tliot  time,  by  considering  the  | 
unhnppy  situation  of  my  afTuirs. 

After  this  visit  was  over,  and  I  had  myself  and 
Isabel  to  provide  for,  handsome  lodgings'  to  keep, 
(which  were  as  cjpensive  as  Ihey  were  iinc),  and 
nothing  but  my  principal  money  to  live  on,  (1 
mean  what  1  happened  l«  have  in  my  pocket  at 
my  lord's  death, — for  I  had  not  been  paid  my 
scot,  as  yet,)  1  cnuJd  not  manage  for  a  genteel 
maintenance  as  I  had  done  some  years  before-  I 
thought  of  divcr»  things  to  lay  my  small  sums  out 


to  advantage,  but  could  fix  on  nothing ;  for  it  nlwaya 
happens  that  when  people  have  but  a  trifle,  (h«y 
are  very  dubious  in  the  disposal  of  iL 

Having  been  long  resolving  in  my  mind,  I  at 
last  fixed  on  merchandize  as  the  most  genteel 
and  profitable  of  anything  else.  Accordingly,  I 
went  to  a  mcrehanl  who  was  intimate  with  my 
late  lord,  and  letting  him  know  how  my  circum- 
stances were,  he  heartily  condoled  with  me.  and 
told  me  he  could  help  me  to  a  sUnrc  in  two&hips, 
one  was  going  a  trading  voyage  to  the  const  of 
Afriiia,  ond  the  other  a  privateering.  I  was  now 
in  a  dilemma,  and  wns  willing  to  have  a  khare  in 
llie  trader,  but  wos  dubious  of  biing  coneerned 
in  the  privateer  :  for  1  had  heard  strange  stories 
told  of  the  gentlemen  concerned  in  that  way  of 
business.  Nity,  I  hud  been  told,  but  with  what 
certainty  I  cannot  aver  that  there  was  a  set  of  men 
ivho  took  upuu  Ihcin  to  insure  ships,  and  as  they 
»lw<k\s  knew  to  what  ptirt  they  nre  bound,  notice 
was  sent  to  their  correspondent  abroad,  to  order 
out  their  privateerson  the  coast  the  others  sailed, 
and  they  knowing  the  loading,  ond  the  number 
of  h.inds  and  guns  were  on  board,  soon  made 
prizes  of  the  vessels,  and  the  profits  were  rquollj 
di\idcd,  afler  paying  what  was  paid  for  their  in- 
auronce,  among  them  all. 

However,  I  at  loet  resolved,  by  the  merchant's 
advice,  to  have  a  share  in  the  trader,  and  the 
next  day  he  over-persuaded  mc  to  have  a  shnro 
:n  the  privateer  also.  Hut  that  I  may  not  lay 
out  my  money  before  I  Ime  it,  it  moy  not  be 
amiss  to  obser\e,  that  I  went  to  ihc  executors 
and  received  my  jWl.  at  nn  hour's  notice,  and 
then  went  to  the  merchant's,  to  know  what  the 
.tliarcit  would  come  to,  and  being  told  l,d(X)f.,  I 
wo*  resolved  to  raise  the  money  ;  so  I  went  home, 
and,  with  my  maid  Isabel,  in  two  days'  time  (lii>- 
poscd  of  as  mnny  of  my  clothes  as  fetched  me 
near  l,ltKV.,  which,  joined  to  the  above  sum,  I 
earried  tn  the  mcrcttant'v,  where  the  writings 
were  drawn,  gigncd,  sraled,  and  delivered  to  me. 
ill  the  preienrc  of  two  witnesses,  who  went  with 
mo  for  tliat  purpose.  The  ships  were  near  ready 
for  sailing  :  Ihc  trader  was  so  well  manned  und 
aniicd,  as  well  as  the  privateer,  thut  thcpurtticrs 
would  not  coDsent  to  insure  them,  and  out  they 
both  .'niled,  though  from  difTercnt  ports,  and  1 
depended  on  getting  a  good  estate  between 
them. 

When  I  was  about  this  last  ship,  a  letter  came 
from  the  «;ouii(,  my  son,  foil  of  tender  cxpres^inns 
of  bis  duly  to  mc,  in  which  1  was  informed,  thut 
he  was  going  again  to  the  university  ut  I'aris, 
where  he  should  remain  four  years  ;  after  that, 
he  intended  to  make  (he  tour  of  Europe,  and 
then  f  onio  and  settle  at  the  Hague.  I  returned 
him  thanks  in  a  letter  for  his  compliment,  wished 
him  all  linppineiis,  and  a  .Mfe  return  lo  Holland, 
anil  desired  that  he  would  write  to  me  from  time 
to  time,  that  I  might  hear  of  his  welfare,  which 
n-ns  all  I  could  now  expect  of  him.  But  this 
was  the  lost  time  I  heard  from  him,  or  ho  fVoni 
me. 

In  about  a  month's  time,  the  news  e,ime  that 
the  privateer  {which  sailed  under  Prillsh  colour*, 
and  was  divided  into  eight  shares,)  had  taken  a 
ship,  and  wiis  bringing  it  Into  the  Texel,  but  that 
it  accidentally  foundered,  and,  being  chained  to 
the  privattcr,  had,  in  sinkhng,  like  to  have  lost 
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that  too.  Two  or  three  of  the  hBndi  got  on 
shore,  and  came  to  the  Hague  ;  but  how  terribly 
I  was  alarmed,  any  one  may  judf;e,  when  I  heard 
ihc  ship  the  privuteer  had  was  (he  Newfound- 
land, nierohantman,  as  I  had  bought  two  shares  in 
out  of  four.  About  two  months  after,  newa  wascur. 
rent  ubout  the  Hague,  of  a  privateer  or  merchant> 
tnnn,  oneofthem  uftUe  town,  though  not  Xnown 
which,  having  an  engagement  in  the  Mediterra- 
ncan,  in  which  action,  both  the  privateer  and 
trader  was  lost.  Soon  after,  their  names  were 
publicly  known,  and,  in  the  end,  my  partner*  heard 
that  they  were  our  ships,  and  unhappily  sailing 
under  false  colours,  (a  thing  oflcn  practisud  in 
the  time  of  war),  and  never  having  seen  each 
other,  had  at  meeting,  a  very  smart  engagement, 
each  fighting  for  life  and  honour,  till  two  unfor- 
tunate shot*,  one  of  them,  \i».  the  privateer  was 
sunk  by  a  shot  between  wind  and  water,  and  the 
trader  unhappily  blown  up  by  a  ball  falling  in 
the  powder-room  ;  there  were  only  two  hands 
of  the  trader,  and  three  of  the  privateer  Ihnt 
escaped,  and  they  ail  fortunately  met  at  one  of 
the  partner's  houses,  where  they  confirmed  the 
truth  of  this  melancholy  star}*,  and  to  roc  a  fatal 
loss. 

What  was  to  be  done  now  ?  I  had  no  money, 
and  but  few  clothes  left,  there  was  no  hope  of 
subsistence  from  my  ion  or  his  gunrdians,  they 
were  tied  down  to  be  spectators  of  my  misfor- 
tunes,  without  aObrding  me  any  redress,  even  If 
they  would. 

Isabel,  though  I  was  now  re<iuc<"d  to  the  last 
penny,  would  live  with  me  still,  and,  as  I  ob- 
served before,  and  mav  now  repeat,  I  was  in  a 
pretty  sit  nation  to  begin  the  world  ;  upwards  of 
sixty  years  of  nge,  friendless,  Kunty  of  clothes, 
and  but  very  little  money. 

I  proposed  to  babel  to  remove  from  lodging;*, 
and  retire  to  Amsterdam,  whore  I  wns  not  known, 
and  might  turn  myself  into  some  little  war  of 
business,  and  work  for  ihiil  bread  now,  which 
had  been  loo  often  squandered  away  upon  very 
trifles.  And  upon  considerntlon,  I  found  myself 
In  a  worse  condition  than  I  thought,  fbr  1  hnd 
nothing  to  recomniciid  m»  to  Hi-avon,  cither  in 
works  or  thoughts  ;  had  even  banished  from  my 
mind  all  the  cardinal  and  moraE  virtues,  and  had 
much  more  reason  to  hide  myself  from  the  sight 
of  God,  if  possible,  than  I  had  to  leave  the 
Hague,  that  1  might  not  be  known  of  my  fellow 


creatures.  And  fiiKher  to  bHtco  out  rcoMvinf 
to  Amsterdam,  I  recollected  I  wu  invotvcdk 
debt,  for  money  to  purohiM  m  share  ia  Ibe  New- 
foundlnnd  trader.  wUeh  ivu  loii,  and  njr  crcdk 
tors  daily  threatened  aa  whh  an  arraet  ta  make 
me  pay  them. 

I  toon  dischariied  my  lodginn,  and  went  with 
Isabel  to  Amsterdam,  where  I  thought,  u  I  mat 
advanced  in  years,  to  give  up  all  I  could  raise  is 
the  world,  and  on  the  sale  of  every  thipg  I  tu4 
to  go  into  one  of  the  Proveaiers'  Houses,  when  I 
should  be  settled  for  life;  but  a*  I  could Qol fm- 
duce  money  enough  for  it,  I  tunMd  it  iMo  a 
coffee-house  near  Ibe  Stadt  Houee,  mbtn  I 
might  have  dona  well ;  but  as  mmmi  aa  1  «ti 
aottled,  one  of  my  ildgue  creditors  arrceted  ■• 
for  a  debt  of  751.,  and  I  not  having  a  friend  in  thi 
world  of  whom  to  reise  the  woaitj,  wm,  u  t 
shameful  condition,  carried  to  the  mmimni  |A 
where  poor  Isabel  followed  me  with  iktcmvn  tt 
tiiars,  and  left  me  inoonsolable  for  my  great  mis- 
rortuDes.  iiere,  without  some  very  unibreae« 
accident,  I  shall  never  go  out  of  it  until  I  tm 
carried  to  my  grave,  for  which  may  my  much  a(> 
ionded  God  prepare  me  as  soon  ae  poaibUk 

The  Continuation  of  the  Liiie  of  Roiana,  bj 
Isabel  Johnson,  who  had  been  her  Hll^Bg 
miiid,  from  the  time  she  was  thromi  isle 
Jail  to  the  time  of  her  death. 

After  my  lady,  as  it  was  my  duty  to  caS  her, 
was  thrown  into  jail  for  a  debt   she  was  uaaMs 
to  pay,  she  gave  her  mind  wholly  up  to  devt 
whttther  It  was  from  a   thorough  aenae 
wretched  stale,  or  any  other    reason    I 
never  learn  ;  but  this  i  may  any,  that  she 
sincere  penitent,  and  in  every  action  had  alt 
behaviour  of  a   Christian  :     by    degrees  oil  Ito 
things  she  had  in  tho  world  were  sold,  aad 
began  to  lind  an  Inward  docay  upon  her 
In  this  interval  she  repeated  all  the 
her  111  spent  life  to  me,  and  thorooghfy 
of  every  bad  action,  especially   the  little 
she  had  for  her  children,  which   were 
born  and  bred.      And  having,  as  she 
made  her  peace  with   God,  she  died  iritb 
grief,  on  Ibe  2d  of  July    1742.  in  the  sisty-Mk 
year  of  her  age,  and  was  decently  buried  by  w 
in  the  churchyard  belonging  to  the  LuibcrM* 
in  the  city  of  Amsterdam. 
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It  bat  for  tome  ages  been  thought  M  woadnriiii 
a  thing  to  Mtil  the  tour  or  circle  of  the  globe,  that 
when  a  man  has  6oae  this  mighty  feat  he  pre- 
wnlly  tbinis  it  deserves  to  be  recorded,  hlio  Sir 
Francis  Drake'*.  So.  as  loon  as  ro^n  have  a<;te«l 
the  tailor,  they  come  ashore  und  write  books  of 
their  voyage,  not  only  to  make  a  great  noiie  of 
what  titey  hare  done  themielves,  but,  pretending 

ihow  the  way  to  othcnt  to  conic  after  them, 
icy  set  up  for  teachers  and  chart-inakurs  tu  pos- 
terity. I'hough  most  of  them  have  had  this  niis- 
fortuoo,  that  whatever  success  they  have  bad  in 
the  voyage,  they  have  had  very  little  in  the  rela- 
"  ID,  except  it  be  to  tell  us  that  a  seaman,  when 

comes  to  the  press,  it  pretty  much  out  of  hit  ele> 

HI,  aod  a  very  good  sailor  may  molte  but  a  very 

Iflerent  author. 

I  do  not  in  this  lessen  the  merit  of  those  gen- 
in  who  have  made  such  a  long  voyage  as 
roood  the  globe ;  but  1  must  be  allowed  to 
ly,  as  the  way  is  now  a  common  road,  the  reo- 
of  it  thoroughly  known,  and  the  occasion  of 
It  more  frequent  than  in  former  times ;  so  the 
world  has  done  wondering  at  it ;  we  no  more  look 
upon  it  as  a  mighty  thing,  a  strange  and  never 
heard  of  undertaking ;  U)is  cannot  be  now  ex. 
pected  of  ui.  the  thing  is  made  familiar,  every 
ordinary  sailor  is  able  to  do  it,  if  his  merchants 
are  but  qualified  to  furnish  him  for  so  long  a 
voyage  ;  and  ho  that  can  carry  a  ship  to  Lis- 
bon, may  with  the  same  ease  carry  it  round  the 
wofld. 

Some  (ell  us,  it  is  enough  to  wonder  at  a  thing 
nine  days,  one  would  reasonably  then  conclude 
that  it  ii  enough  that  sailing  round  the  world  has 
been  H'ondcred  at  abwve  a  hundred  veart;  1  shall 
thorofon-  let  the  reador  know,  that  it  is  not  the 
rarity  of  |,'oing  round  the  world  that  has  occa- 
sioned tliik  publication,  but  if  some  incidents  have 
happened  in  such  a  voyage,  as  cither  tuvo  not 
happened  to  others,  or  as  no  other  pcoiile,  though 
performing  the  same  voyogc,  have  taken  notice  of, 
then  this  account  may  be  worth  pubtishlng, 
though  the  thing,  viz.  The  voyage  round  the 
world,  be  in  itself  of  no  value. 

It  is  to  be  observed  of  th«  several  navigators 
whose  voyages  round  the  world  have  been  pub- 
lished, that  few,  if  any  of  them,  Itavc  diverted  us 
with  that  variety  which  a  circle  of  that  length 
roust  needs  offer.  We  have  very  little  account 
of  their  landings,  their  diversions,  the  accidents 
ibicb  bappeoed  to  them,  or  to  others  bv  tbeir 


iseans ;  (bo  stories  of  their  engagetnents,  when 
(hey  have  had  any  scuffle  either  with  natives  or 
European  cncmiei,  arc  told  superficially  and  by 
hulves :  the  storms  and  difDculties  at  sea  or  on 
shore  have  nowhere  a  full  relation  ;  and  all  the 
rest  of  their  accounts  are  generally  filled  up  with 
directions  for  sailors  coming  that  way,  the  bear- 
ings of  the  land,  the  depth  of  the  cliannels,  en- 
trances, and  bars,  at  the  several  ports,  anchorage 
in  the  ha\s  and  creeks,  and  (he  like  things,  use- 
ful uidced  for  seamen  going  thither  ikgoin,  and 
how  few  are  they  ?  but  not  at  all  to  the  purpose 
when  we  come  expecting  to  find  the  history  of 
the  voyage. 

Another  sort  of  these  writers  have  just  given 
us  their  long  journals,  tedious  accounts  of 
their  log  work,  how  many  leagues  they  sailed 
every  day ;  where  they  had  the  winds,  when  it 
blew  hard,  and  when  softly ;  what  latitude  in 
every  observation,  what  meridian  distan  ce,  and 
what  variation  of  (he  compass.  Such  is  the  mc- 
count  of  Sir  John  Narbrough't  voyage  to  the 
South  Seas,  adorned  with  I  know  not  how  many 
chans  of  the  famous  Strait  of  Mngelian,  a  place 
only  now  famous  for  showing  the  ignorance  of  .Sir 
Jotm  Narbrough,  and  a  great  many  wise  gentle- 
men before  him,  and  for  bt-ing  a  passage  they 
had  no  need  to  have  troubled  themselves  with, 
and  which  nobody  will  ever  go  through  any 
more. 

Such  alro  are  the  voyages  of  Captain  John 
Wood  to  Nova  Zembla,  at  the  charge  of  the  pub- 
lic, in  King  Charles  It's  time,  and  Martin  For- 
bisher  to  the  North  West  Passages,  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  lime;  all  which  are  indeed  full  of 
their  own  journals,  and  tike  incidetits  of  sailing, 
but  have  little  Or  nothing  of  story  in  them  for 
the  uM  of  such  reader*  who  never  intend  to  go 
to  sea,  and  yet  such  readers  may  desire  to  bear 
tiow  it  hjis  fared  w;tb  those  that  have,  and  how 
afTiirs  stand  in  thote  remote  parts  of  the  world. 

For  these  reasooi,  when  I  first  tct  out  upon  a 
cruising  and  tra4ling  voyagi>  to  the  east,  and  re- 
solved to  go  anywhere  and  everv-wberc  llut  the 
advantagrs  of  trade  or  the  hopes  of  purchase 
should  guide  us.  I  also  resolved  to  take  snob 
exact  notice  of  everything  that  passed  within  my 
reach,  that  I  should  be  able,  if  I  lived  to  come 
home,  to  give  an  account  of  my  voyage,  diflering 
from  all  that  I  had  ever  seen  before,  iu  the  rt*.' 
ture  of  the  observations,  as  well  as  in  the  max»^*'^ 
of  relating  them ;  and  as  this  is  perfectly  ao*^  ''^ 
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Jla  form,  so  (  cannot  doubt  but  it  will  be  agree- 
able In  the  particul&rs,  seeing  either  no  voyage 
ever  made  before  had  tnch  variety  of  incidents 
happening  in  it,  so  useful  and  so  diverting,  or  no 
pers»n  that  mailed  iOii  those  voyages  has  thought 
fit  lo  publish  them  after  this  manner. 

HavinK  been  fitted  out  in  the  river  of  Th*ine« 
so  lately  as  the  j-ear  1713,  and  on  a  design  per- 
haps not  very  consistent  with  (he  naeasures  toXiijg  | 
at  timt  time  for  the  putting  an  end  to  the  war, 
I  mu»t  be  obliged  to  own  I  was  at  first  obliged! 
to  aet  not  in  my  own  name,  but  to  put  in  a  French 
conimuader  into  the  ship,  for  the  reasons  which 
follow,  And  which  tbotc  who  understand  the 
niunner  of  trade  upon  closiag  the  late  war,  I 
mciin  the  trade  with  Spain,  will  easily  allow  to 
be  just  and  well  grounded.  I 

During  the  late  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  Iier  cnnfeduratcs  on  one  side,  and  the  united 
rrowns  of  France  and  Spain  on  the  other  side,  we 
«11  Know  the  French  had  a  (Vec  trade  into  the 
South  Seas  ;  a  trade  carried  on  with  the  grenlest 
advantage,  and  to  the  greatest  d^ree,  that  any  I 
partieular  commerce  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
world  for  many  oges  post ;  insomuch  that  we 
found  the  return  of  silver  that  came  back  to; 
Frnnee  by  those  ships,  was  not  only  the  enrich- 
ing of  the  merehaots  of  .91  Main,  Rochelle,  and 
oiTier  ports  in  France,  some  of  whom  we  snw  pet 
fmmen?e  estates  in  a  few  years,  even  to  a  million 
sterling  a  man.  But  It  was  evident  the  king  of 
Franco  himself  was  enabled,  by  the  circulation  of 
so  much  bullion  through  his  mints,  to  carry  on 
that  war  with  very  great  advantage. 

Ii  Was  just  at  the  dose  of  this  war,  when  some 
merchants  of  London  looking  with  envy  on  the 
sncrss  gf  that  trade,  and  how  the  French,  not- 
withstanding the  peace,  would  apparently  earn- 
it  on,  for  some  years  at  least,  to  nifinlte  advan- 
tage, began  to  consider  whether  It  might  not  be 
possible  to  come  in  for  a  snaek  with  France,  as 
they  were  allied  to  Spain,  and  yet  go  abroad  in 
the  nature  of  a  private  cruiser. 

To  bring  this  to  pass  it  was  thought  proper  In 
the  first  place  to  get  a  share,  if  possible,  in  a  new 
design  of  an  East  India  tmdo  in  Flanders,  just 
then  intended  to  be  set  up  by  some  British  mer- 
chants, by  the  assistance  of  an  imperial  charter, 
or,  at  iuo&t,  under  colour  of  it ;  and  so  we  might 
go  to  sea  in  a  threefold  capacity,  to  be  made  use 
of  as  occasion  might  present ;  viz.  when  on  the 
coast  of  New  Spain  we  sought  to  trade  we  were 
Frenchmen,  had  a  French  captain,  and  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  French  seamen,  and  Flemish  or 
Walloon  seamen,  who  spoke  French,  so  to  ap- 
pear on  all  proper  occasions.  When  ot  sea  we 
met  with  any  Spanish  ship  worth  our  while,  we 
were  English  cruisers,  had  letters  of  marque  from 
England,  had  no  account  of  the  peace,  and  were 
fitted  for  the  attack.  And  when  in  the  East 
Indies  we  hod  occasion  to  trade,  either  at  the 
English  or  Dutch  settlements,  wc  should  have 
imperial  colours,  and  two  Flemish  mert-hnnts,  at 
least  In  appearance,  to  transact  everything  as  we 
found  occasion.  However,  this  last  part  of  our 
project  failed  ut,  that  dhit  not  being  fully 
ripe. 

As  this  mysterious  equipment  may  be  liable 
to  some  exceptions,  and  perhaps  to  some  inqui> 
ries,  I  shall  for  the  present  conceal  my  name, 


and  that  of  the  ship  also.     By  inquiries  J 
inquiries  of  private  persons  conccracd  ;  for  as  to 
public  inquiries,  we   have  no  uneusiQesa,  having 
acted  nothing  in  contradiction  to  th«   rules  and  | 
lam  of  our   country  ;    but    I  say,  as  to   privste 
persons,  it  is  thought  fit  to  prevent  their  inqu' 
to  which  end  the  captain,  in  whoB«  name  I  < 
this,  gives  me  leave  to  moke  use  of  his 
conceal  my  own. 

The  ship  sailed  from  the  river  the  20tb  of  De- 
cember, 1713,  and  went  directly  over  to  tiu' 
coast  of  Flanders,  lying  at  anchor  in  New(<ori 
Pitts,  us  they  are  called,  where  we  took  in  our 
French  Captain  Jean  Mtehoel  Mirlott*,  •!>«, 
with  thirty-two  l^neh  seaineo,  came  on  botrd 
us  in  a  large  snow  from  Dunkirk,  bringing 
then  on*  huadred  and  twenty-two  small 
or  rundleta  of  brandy,  and  some  honipen 
casks  of  French  wine,  in  wickered  bottles,  WUIc 
we  were  here  we  lay  under  English  cotoon, 
with  pendants  flying,  our  ship  being  upwards  of 
five  hundred  tons,  and  had  forty. aix 
mounted,  manned  with  throft  htiadred  aMd 
sit  men.  We  took  the  marc  laaa  at 
because  we  resolved,  as  oeoailoe  Aauld  , 
to  fit  ourselves  with  another  ship,  which' 
not  question  we  should  meet  srilh  In  the 
Sens. 

We  had   also  n  third  dMign  ta  our 
though  it  may  be  esteemed  an  aeddapt 
rest,  i-i*.  we  w*re  reaolved  to  tnaka 
tempts  for  new  discoveries,  as  opL 
fered ;  and  wc  had  two  pcnona  on  ba«r4^ 
weri^  exceedingly  well  qualifled  fbr  our 
ib  this  part,  all  which  was  derived  treta 
lowing  occasion  ■. 

The  person  who  wit  principally  caoremed  ir 
the  adventure  was  a  man  not  only  of  gTe«t 
wealth,  but  of  great  worth  ;  he  was  particuUrlr 
addicted  to  what  we  call  new  discovertea,  and  ii 
was  indeed  upon  his  genius  to  such  things  Ukst 
the  first  thought  of  the  voyage  was  feuoded 
This  gentleman  told  us  that  he  had  already  mbc 
one  ship,  fully  equipped  and  furnished,  for  a  new 
attempt  upon  the  north-weat  or  norlb-east  pm- 
sages,  which  had  been  to  often  In  %'ain  trienh' 
former  navigators ;  and  that  be  (tid  not  ouesiiM 
the  success,  because  he  had  directed  theiB  bj 
new  measures,  and  to  steer  a  eoana  thai  as 
ne\'er  attempted  yet ;  and  hla  ilnaign  111  avr 
a«:e  was  to  make  like  di«coveriea  toward! 
South  Pole :  where,  as  he  said,  and  gave  Uf 
good  reasons  for  it,  be  did  not  doubt  bi 
might  discover  even  to  the  Pole  itself,  am! 
out  new  worlds  and  new  seas,  which  had 
been  heard  of  before. 

With  ttkeso  designs  this  gentleman  aan 
the  other  part  of  our  project,  nod  i 
the  more  largely,  and  with  the  more 
the  whole,  upon  that  account ;  in  partfeal 
the    nee<lfal   preparations   for   such    diaco 
were  made  wholly  at  his  expense,  which  I 
notice  of  here,   as   being   most   ptopcr  It 
beginning  of  nur  story,  und  that  the  raadiT 
the  less  wonder  at  the  odd  w-ay  m  ioek 
form  a  voyage  which   might   with  mwh 
ease  have  been  done  by  the  uiual  and 

W8V. 

We  sailed  fVora  the  cout  of  Tteitettta 

cond  of  January,  and  without  tny  taluMfBtf)  | 


InLndent  mndo  the  coast  of  Galloway  in  Ireland 
the  tenth,  whore  we  staid  and  took  In  a  very 
Mtraor<linof^-  «tfin>  of  provisions,  three  time*  as 
much  as  usual ;  tlio  beef  being  also  well  pickled 
or  doubled  packed,  that  we  might  han  a  luffi- 
cient  reserve  for  the  leni^h  of  our  voytge,  re- 
solving also  to  spare  It  n»  much  as  possible. 

We  had  a  very  rich  cargo  on  board,  consisting 
of  all  sorts  of  British  manubr turc  suitable  for 
thi"  Spanish  trade  in  their  West  Iniiies:  end  as 
we  aimed  at  nothing  of  trade  tHl  we  came  to  tha 
Spanish  coast,  we  sailed  directly  for  the  Canary 
Islands ;  having  not  fully  resolved  whether  we 
would  make  our  voyage  (o  the  South  seas  Arsl, 
and  so  round  the  globe  by  the  East  Indies,  aa 
has  been  the  ordinary  way,  or  whether  wo  would 
go  first  by  the  Ea?t  Indie*,  and  upon  the  disco- 
veries wo  were  directed  to.  and  thoo  cross  the 
great  Pacifio  Ooean  to  the  weat  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, as  was  at  last  resolved. 

We  made  the  Canaries  the  eleventh  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  coining  to  an  anchor  there  to  take  in 
acme  fresh  water,  we  put  out  French  colours, 
md  aettt  our  boat  on  shor«,  with  a  French  boat- 
•waln  abd  all  French  seamen,  to  buy  what  we 
wanted.  They  brought  us  on  board  Hve  butts  or 
ptpei  of  wine  and  some  provisions,  and  having 
Ailed  our  water,  we  set  sail  again  the  thirteenth. 
In  this  time  we  called  a  oounoil  among  ourselves 
by  which  way  we  should  go,  as  above. 

1  confess  i  was  for  going  by  the  Cape  of  Gooil 
Hope  first,  and  so  to  the  £a«t  Indies,  then  keep- 
ing to  tha  south  of  Java,  go  away  to  the  Moluc- 
c«s,  where  I  made  no  doubt  to  make  some  pur- 
chlM  amoDj^  the  Dutch  Spice  Islands,  and  lo  go 
away  to  the  Philippines ;  but  the  whole  ship's 
company,  I  moan  of  ofticers,  wero  againat  me  ia 
this  scheme,  although  I  told  then  pUtaty  that 
the  discoveries  which  would  be  made  in  fftttsli  a 
voyage  as  that  were  the  principal  reasons  why 
our  chief  owner  embarked  in  the  adventure,  and 
that  we  ought  to  regard  the  end  and  design  of 
our  voyage;  that  It  would  certainly  in  the  close 
of  things  amount  to  the  some,  as  to  trade,  as 
if  we  went  the  usual  way.  seeing  the  placet  we 
were  to  go  to  were  the  tame  one  way  as  the 
other,  and  it  was  only  putting  the  ouestion  which 
we  should  go  to  flrst ;  that  all  the  navigators 
on  such  voyaget  as  these  went  by  the  South  teas 
flrtt,  which  would  bo  no  honour  to  us  at  all; 
but  if  we  went  by  the  East  Indict  first,  we  should 
be  the  first  that  ever  went  such  a  voyage,  and 
that  we  might  make  many  useful  discoveries  end 
experiments  in  trying  that  course  ;  that  it  would 
be  worth  our  while,  not  only  to  go  that  way, 
but  to  have  oil  the  world  take  notice  of  it,  and 
of  ua  for  it 

I  used  a  great  many  arguments  of  the  like  na- 
ture, but  they  answered  me  most  efrectuaily, 
with  laying  before  me  the  difBoulties  of  the  voy- 
age, and  the  contrary  methods  of  trade,  which, 
in  a  word,  made  the  going;  that  way  impractica- 
ble :  First,  the  difficulty  of  the  voyage  over  the 
vast  ocean  called  the  Pacifio  sea.  or  South  sea, 
which,  if  we  kept  a  southern  latitude,  and  took 
the  variable  winds  a^  we  should  And  them,  as  I 
proposed  to  do,  might  very  well  be  a  voyage  of 
six  or  eight  months,  «-ithout  any  ti»!hi  of  land,  or 
supply  of  provisions  or  water,  which  was  into- 
lerable !  that,  at  to  trade,' it  was  preposterous. 


and  just  setting  the  voyage  with  the  bottom  up* 
ward;  for,  as  we  were  laden  with  goods,  and 
had  no  money,  our  first  business  was  to  go  to  the 
South  seas,  where  our  goods  were  wanted,  and 
would  sell  for  money,  and  then  to  the  Eiut  In- 
diet,  where  our  money  would  be  wantinjt,  fo  buy 
other  goods  to  carry  home,  and  not  to  go  to  the 
Kast  Itidies  first,  where  our  goods  would  not  soil, 
and  where  we  could  buy  no  other  for  want  of 
money. 

This  was  so  strong  a  way  of  reasoning  that 
thoy  Were  all  against  me.  as  well  French  as  Eng- 
lish,  and  even  the  two  agents  for  discoveries  sub- 
mitted to  it ;  and  so  we  resolved  to  stand  away 
from  the  Canaries  to  the  coast  of  Bratil,  thence 
upon  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America  to  C.ipe 
Horn,  and  then  into  the  South  seas ;  and  if  ue 
met  with  anything  that  was  Spanish  by  the  way. 
we  resolved  to  make  prise  of  it,  aa  in  a  time  of 
war. 

Accortllngly  we  made  the  coast  of  Braiil  In 
about  twenty-six  days,  from  the  Canary'  islands, 
and  went  on  shore  at  f^ape  St  Augustine  for 
fVcsh  water,  afterwards  wc  put  into  the  Bay  of 
All  Saints,  got  some  fresh  provisions  there,  uui) 
about  a  hundred  very  good  hogs,  some  of 
which  we  killed  suid  pickled  up  their  flesh,  and 
carried  the  rest  on  board  alivo,  haung  taken  on 
board  a  great  quantity  of  roots  and  maize,  or  In- 
dian corn,  for  their  food,  which  they  thrived  on 
very  well. 

It  was  the  last  of  March  when  we  came  to  the 
Bay,  and  having  stayed  there  fourteen  days  to 
furnish  nurseWes  with  all  things  we  wanted,  wc 
got  intelligence  there  that  there  were  three  ships 
at  the  Buenos  Ayrcs,  in  the  Rio  do  la  PInin. 
which  were  preparing  to  go  for  Kurope,  and  that 
Ihey  expected  two  Spanish  men-of-war  to  be 
their  convoy,  because  of  the  Portuguese  men-of- 
war  which  were  in  BraxU,  to  convoy  the  Braail 
fleet. 

Their  having  two  Spanish  men-of-war  with 
them  for  their  convoy  took  away  a  great  deal 
from  the  joy  we  had  entertained  at  the  newt  (»f 
their  being  there,  and  we  began  to  think  we 
ahould  moke  little  or  nothing  of  it :  however,  we 
resolved  to  sec  the  utmost  of  it,  and  particu- 
larly if  our  double  appearance  would  not  now 
stand  at  in  tome  stead. 

Acflordingly  we  went  away  for  the  river  of 
Plate,  and,  u  usual,  spreading  French  colours. 
we  went  boldly  up  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  sent  in 
our  boat,  manned  with  Frenchmen,  pretending 
to  be  homeward  bound  from  the  South  teas,  and 
in  want  of  provisions.  The  Spaniards  received 
us  with  civility  enough,  and  granted  us  such  pro- 
visions as  we  wanted  ;  and  here  we  found,  to  our 
great  satisfaction,  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
at  any  Spanish  man-of-war  there ;  but  they  said 
they  expected  one,  and  the  governor  there  for 
the  King  of  Spain  asked  our  French  officer  if  we 
would  take  one  of  their  ships  under  our  convny  ; 
Monsieur  Mirlotte  answered  him  warily,  that  his 
ship  was  deep  laden  and  foul,  and  he  could  not 
undertake  anything,  but  If  they  would  keep  him 
company,  he  would  do  them  what  service  he 
could  ;  but  that,  also,  as  they  were  a  rich  ship, 
they  did  not  design  lo  go  directly  to  France, 
but  to  Murlinico,  where  they  oxpei-ted  to  meet 
with  some  French  men-of-war  to  convoy  them 
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nome.  This  answer  wtu  to  well  niAnagcd,  thoagh 
thcrtt  WDS  not  nno  word  of  truth  in  it,  that  one 
of  the  three  ships,  for  the  other  two  were  not 
ready,  resolved  to  come  away  with  u»,  and,  in  on 
evil  hour  for  tbiim,  they  did  lo. 

To  be  short,  we  took  the  innocent  Spaniard 
into  our  convoy,  and  sailed  away  to  the  oorth- 
wtrd  with  them,  but  were  not  far  at  sea  before 
we  let  them  know  whnt  circumstnncps  they  were 
in,  by  the  following'  mothod ; — We  were  about 
hftif  a  leoguc  ahead  of  them,  when  our  captain, 
briaging  too  and  hauling  up  our  courses,  made  a 
rigaol  to  the  Spaniards  for  the  captain  to  come 
OD  board,  which  he  very  readily  did.  As  goon 
as  ho  was  on  board  our  tuptain  let  him  know  that 
he  was  our  prisoucr,  and  all  his  men,  iuid  imme- 
diately maaninj;  their  boat  with  thirty  of  our 
own  men,  we  sent  them  on  board  their  ship  to 
take  possession  of  her,  but  ordered  them  that  they 
should  behave  cMlly  to  the  men  on  board,  and 
plunder  nothing;,  for  we  made  a  promise  to  the 
Spanish  captain  that  his  ship  sihould  not  be  plun- 
dered, upon  condition  hti  uould  give  us  a  just 
account  of  his  ladiujj,  and  deliver  peaceably  to 
us  what  riches  he  had  on  board  ;  then  wc  also 
agreed  that  we  would  restore  him  his  ship,  which, 
by  the  way,  we  found  was  chielly  laden  with 
hides,  things  of  no  value  to  us,  and  that  the  !>hip 
olio  was  an  old  vessel,  strong,  but  often  doubled, 
and  therefore  a  very  heavy  sailer,  and  conse- 
quently not  at  all  fit  for  our  purpose,  though  we 
((really  wanted  a  ship  to  take  along  with  us.  we 
having  both  too  many  men  and  being  too  full  of 
goods,  as  I  have  said  above. 

The  Spanish  captain,  though  surprised  with 
the  stratagi-m  that  had  brought  him  thus  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  greatly  enraged  in 
his  mind  at  being  circumvented,  and  trepanned 
out  of  his  ship,  yet  showed  a  great  presence  of 
mind  under  his  misfortune  ;  and,  as  I  verily  be- 
lieve, he  would  have  foupht  us  very  bravely  if  we 
had  let  him  know  fairly  what  we  were,  so  he  did 
not  nt  all  appear  dejected  at  his  disaster,  but 
capitulated  with  us  as  if  he  had  been  talking 
sword  in  hand  ;  and  one  time  when  our  captain 
and  liu  could  not  agree,  and  the  Spanish  captain 
was  a  little  threatened,  he  grew  w  arm  ;  told  the 
captain  that  he  might  be  ill  used,  being  in  his 
hands,  but  that  hu  ua*  not  afraid  to  sufler  what- 
ever his  ill  forluiie  had  propared  for  him,  and  he 
would  not.  for  fear  of  ill  usage,  yield  to  base  con- 
ditions ;  that  he  was  a  man  of  honour,  and  if  he 
(our  captain)  was  so  too,  he  demanded  to  be  put 
on  board  his  own  ship  agnin,  and  he  should  sec 
ho  knew  how  to  behave  himself.  Our  captain 
smiled  at  that,  and  told  hiiu  lie  was  not  afraid  to 
put  liim  on  board  his  own  ship  and  fight  for  her 
ugain,  and  that  if  he  did  so  he  was  sure  he  could 
iidt  Hscape  him  ;  the  i^panibh  captain  smiled  too, 
and  told  him  he  should  sec  (if  he  did)  that  he 
knew  the  way  to  heaven  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  as  well  as  any  other  road,  and  that  men  of 
courage  were  never  at  a  loss  to  conquer  their 
enemy  one  way  or  other,  intimating  that  he  would 
sink  Ly  his  side  rather  than  be  taken,  and  that 
he  would  take  care  to  be  but  a  very  iadifferent 
prize  to  hiui  if  he  was  conquered. 

However,  we  c.nme  to  better  terms  with  him 
afterward  ;  and,  in  short,  having  tnkcn  on  board 
all  the  silver,  which  was  about  200,000  pieces  of 


eight,  and  whatever  else  we  met  with  that  was 
valuable,  among  the  rest  hla  amaranition  and  six 
bro&i  gons,  wc  performed  conditions  and  Mot 
him  into  the  Rio  dc  la  Plata  again  with  his  lUp 
to  let  the  other  Spanish  oopuins  luioir  «htl 
scouring  they  hod  escaped. 

Wc  got  a  good  booty  here,  indeed,  but  srert 
disappointed  of  a  sliip  ;  however,  wc  wtrt  not  so 
sonaihlc  of  that  disappointment  now  u  we 
afterwards :  for,  as  we  depended  upon 
the  South  Seas,  wc  made  no  doubt  of 
with  vescels  enough  for  our  purpoce  ;  what 
lowed,  wo  iholl  toon  sec. 

Wo  had  done  our  work  here,  and  hod  neither 
any  occasion  or  any  desire  to  lie  any  longer  on 
this  coast,  where  the  climate  was  bad  and 
weather  exceedingly  hot,  and  where  our 

gan  to  be  very  uneasy,  being  crowded 

so  close  all  in  one  ship,  so  we  made  the  bert 
our  way  south. 

We  met  with  some  stormy  weather  so  tlieat 
seas,  and  particularly  a  north-west  bloat,  wbidk 
carried  us  for  eleven  days,  or  thereabouts,  a 
way  off  to  sea  ;  but  as  we  Imd  sea- room 
and  a  stout  strong-built  ship  under  as,  pei 
well  prepared,  tight  and  firm,  we  made 
the  storms  we  met  with,  and  soon  came  ml 
voyage's  way  again ;  so  that  about  the  <1 
May  we  made  land  in  the  latitude  of  45  degr?« 
1'2  minutes  south. 

We  put  in  here  for  fresh  water,  and  &odhig 
nothing  of  the  land  marked  in  our  charlsi.  we  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  place,  but  comin?  to  an  an- 
chor about  a  league  fh>m  the  shore,  our  boat  irn-.t 
in  quest  of  a  good  watering^plare  ;  '■".  — -  ji  of 
this  they  went  up  a  creek  abc>'  jif> 

more,  where  they  found  good  w    ■  '  iiiW 

come  casks,  and  so  come  oa  board  to  make  tkdr 
report. 

The  next  day  we  came  into  the  cre<t 
where  we  found  six  to  eight  fathom  wm 
cable's  length  of  the  shore-,  and  found  (ttriii  n^ii 
enough,  but  no  people  or  cattle,  though  iB  eu 
cellcnt  country  for  both. 

Of  this  country  I  made  many  ob- 
suitable  to  the  design  and  desir«  of  our 
employer  and  owner,  and  which  arc  <ii 
publishing  this  voyage.  1  shall  mentior^ 
here,  becauae  I  shall  come  to  spccdi  of  ii  u^^u  v.. 
another  occasion  more  largely.  My  otksertitioa 
here  is  as  follows : — 

An  observation  concoming  the  toO  md  ctinat* 
of  the  continent  of  America,  south  of  fh' 
River  de  la  Plata,  and  how  siiitalUc  to  tU 
genius,  the  con.stitution,  and  the  m 
living  of  Fnglishmen,  and  coose  i 
an  English  colon j. 

Thk  particular  spot  which   I   obseric 
'  that  port  of  the  continent  of  America  which  Uo 
on  the  shore  of  the    North    Seas,  as 
I  colled,  though  falsely,  for  they  are  more 
(the  East   Seas,  being  extend^id  along 

1  shores  of  South  America.     The  land  lies 

j  same  east  sides  of  America,  extended  north  ui 

south  from  Costa  Deserta,  in  42  degrees,  to  Port 

St  Julian,  in  49  and  a  haif  degrees,  being  almost 

500  miles  in  length,  full  of  verr  good  harbours, 

'  and  some  navigable  livers  ;    tW  land  is  a  plsfa 
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for  several  score*  of  miles  within  the  shore,  with 
several  little  rhxag  hills,  but  uowhero  moun- 
tainous or  stoDV.  well  adapted  for  enclosing, 
feeding,  and  grasing  cattle ;  also  for  com,  all 
sorts  of  which  would  certainly  not  only  grow, 
but  thrive  very  well  here,  especially  wheat,  rye, 
peas,  and  barley,  things  which  would  soon  be 
improved  by  Enertishmi-it,  to  the  making  the 
country  rich  and  populous,  the  raising  great 
quantities  uf  grain  of  all  sorts,  and  cattle  in  pro- 
portion. The  trade  which  I  propose  for  the 
consumption  of  all  the  produce,  and  the  place 
nhither  to  be  carried,  I  rofer  to  speak  of  by 
ilseIC  in  the  further  pursuit  of  this  work. 

I  return  now  to  the  pursuit  of  our  voyage. 
We  put  to  sea  again  the  (eath  of  May,  with  fuir 
weather  and  a  fair  wind,  though  a  season  of  the 
year,  it  is  true,  when  we  might  have  reason  to 
expect  some  storms,  being  what  we  might  call 
the  depth  of  their  winter.  However,  the  winds 
held  northerly,  which  there  ore  to  be  esteemed 
the  warm  wiads,  and  bringing  mild  weather;  and 
so  they  did,  till  we  came  into  the  latitude  of  fifty 
degrees,  when  we  had  strong  winds  and  squally 
weather,  with  much  snow  and  cold,  from  the 
S.  W.  and  S.  W,  by  W.,  which  blowing  very 
hard,  we  put  back  to  Port  St  Julian,  where  wc 
were  not  able  to  stir  for  some  time. 

We  weighed  again  the  '29th,  and  stood  south 
again,  pa&ted  the  mouth  of  the  sltaits  of  Ma- 
gellan, a  strait  famous  for  many  years  for 
being  thought  to  be  the  only  passage  out  of  the 
North  Seas  into  the  South  i^os,  ajod  therefore, 
1  say,  famous  some  ages,  not  only  in  the  dis- 
covery of  it  by  Magellan,  a  Spanish  captain,  but 
of  such  significance,  that  fur  many  years  it  whs 
counted  a  great  exploit  to  pass  this  strait,  and 
f<;w  have  over  done  it  of  our  nation  but  that  they 
have  thought  6t  to  tell  tho  world  of  it,  as  an  ex- 
traordinary business,  iit  to  be  made  public,  as  an 
honour  to  their  names.  Nay,  Ring  Charles  the 
S<H:ond  thought  it  worth  while  to  send  Sir  John 
Narbrough  on  purpose  to  pass  and  take  on  exact 
survey  of  this  strait,  and  the  map  or  plan  of  It 
has  been  published  by  Sir  John  himself,  at  (be 
public  expense,  as  a  useful  thing. 

Such  a  mighty  and  valuable  thing  also  was  the 
passing  this  strait,  that  Sir  Francis  Drake's 
going  through  it  gave  birth  to  that  fiimoug  old 
wrives' saying,  viz.,  tlmt  Sir  Francis  Drake  shot 
the  gulf,  a  sa}'ing  that  was  current  in  Enghuid 
for  many  years,  1  believe  near  a  hundred  after  Sir 
Francis  Drake  was  gone  his  long  journey  of  all, 
OS  if  there  had  been  but  one  gulf  in  the  worid, 
and  that  passing  it  had  been  a  wonder  next  to 
that  of  Hercules  cleaning  the  Augean  stable. 

Of  this  famous  place  I  could  not  but  observe 
on  this  occasion,  that  as  ignorance  gave  it  its 
first  fame,  and  made  it  for  so  many  ages  the  most 
eminent  part  of  the  globe,  as  it  was  the  oiily 
passAge  by  which  the  whole  world  could  be  sur- 
rounded, and  that  it  was  every  man's  honour  that 
had  passed  it  os  above ;  so  now  it  has  come  to 
the  full  end  or  period  of  its  fame,  and  will,  in  all 
probability,  never  have  the  honour  to  have  any, 
ship,  vessel,  or  boat,  go  through  it  more,  while 
the  world  remains,  unless  twhich  is  very  im- 
probable) that  part  of  tlu'  world  should  come  to 
bo  fully  inh.ibited.  I  know  some  are  of  opinioti 
that  before  the  full  period  of  the  earth's  existence 


all  the  remotest  and  most  barren  parts  of  it  shall 
be  peopled ;  but  I  see  no  ground  for  such  n 
notion,  but  many  reasons  which  winiM  nialic  it 
appear  to  bo  impracticable,  and  indeed  impos- 
sible, unless  it  should  please  God  to  nllcr  the 
situation  of  the  globe,  as  it  respects  the  sun,  and 
place  it  in  a  direct,  as  it  now  moves  in  an  oblique 
position  ;  or  that  a  new  specios  of  monkinil 
should  be  produced,  who  might  be  ns  well  quali- 
fied to  live  in  the  frozpn  lone  as  wo  are  in  the 
temperate,  and  upon  whom  the  cxlromity  of  cold 
could  have  no  power.  I  say,  as  there  nre  several 
parts  of  the  globe  where  this  would  be  impracti- 
cable, I  shall  say  no  more  than  this,  that  I  think 
it  is  a  groundless  suggestion. 

But  to  return  to  our  voyage.  We  passed  by 
the  mouth  of  this  famous  strait  Ue  .Magellan, 
and  those  others  which  were  passed  through  by 
Lc  Maire,  the  Dutchman,  afterwards,  and  keep- 
ing an  offing  of  six  or  seven  leagues,  went  nwny 
south,  till  we  camo  to  the  latitude  of  fifty-eiitht, 
when  wc  would,  as  we  had  trieil  three  davft  be- 
fore, have  stretched  away  south-west,  to  have 
got  into  the  South  Seas,  but  n  strong  gile  of 
wind  took  us  at  W.  N.  W,,  and  though  we  could 
(lying  near  to  it)  stretch  away  to  the  southward, 
yet,  as  it  o\'er-bIowcd,  we  could  make  no  west- 
ward way  ;  unJ  though  we  hnd  under  us  an  ex- 
cellent strong-built  vessel,  that  valued  not  the 
waves,  and  made  verj'  good  work  uf  it,  yet  we 
went  uway  to  leeward  in  spite  of  all  we  could  do, 
and  lost  ground  amain.  We  held  it  out,  how- 
ever, the  weather  being  clear,  but  excessive  cold, 
till  we  found  ourselves  in  the  latitude  of  sixty- 
four. 

We  called  our  council  several  times,  to  con- 
sider what  wc  should  do,  for  we  did  but  drive  to 
leeward  ;  the  longer  we  strove  with  it,  the  gale 
held  still,  and  to  our  apprehensions,  it  wns  set  in, 
blowing  like  a  kind  of  monsoon,  or  trade  wind, 
though  in  these  latitudes  I  know  there  is  no  such 
thing,  pro|>erIy  called,  ns  a  trade  wind. 

We  tried  (the  wind  abating)  to  bent  up  again 
to  the  north,  and  we  did  so,  but  it  was  by  running 
■  great  way  to  the  east ;  and  once,  I  believe,  we 
were  in  the  latitude  of  St  Helena,  though  so  far 
south,  but  it  cost  us  infinite  labour,  and  near  six 
weeks' time;  at  length  wc  mude  the  coast,  and 
arrived  again  at  the  port  of  St  Julian  the  20th  of 
June,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  depth  of  their 
winter. 

Here  wc  resolved  to  lay  up  for  the  winter,  and 
not  attempt  to  go  so  far  south  again  at  that  time 
of  year  ;  but  our  eager  desire  of  pursuing  our 
voyage  prevailed,  and  wc  put  out  to  sea  again, 
having  token  in  fresh  provisions,  such  as  are  to 
be  had  there,  that  is  to  sny,  seals,  penguins,  and 
such  like  trode,  and  with  this  rccridt  we  put  to 
MB,  I  say,  a  sec«nd  time. 

Wc  had  this  time  worse  luck  than  wc  hod 
before,  for  the  wind  setting  in  at  south-west, 
blew  a  storm,  and  drove  us  with  such  force 
away  to  sea  eastward,  that  wc  were  never  able 
to  make  any  way  to  the  southward  at  nil,  but 
were  carried  away  with  a  continued  storm  of 
wind,  from  the  same  comer,  or  near  it,  our  pilot, 
or  master  as  we  colled  him.  finding  himiself  ol>en 
obliged  to  go  away  before  it,  and  it  kept  us  out 
M>  long  St  sea,  and  we  were  gone  so  far  to  the 
north-^att  eastward,  that  be  advised  us  to  stomt 
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away  for  ihc  Cap«  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  accord-  > 
ingly  we  did  so,  and  arrived  at  Ine  Cape  the  latt 
day  of  July.  We  were  now  dead-hearted  indeed, 
and  I  br^an  to  revive  my  propocal  of  gobtf  to 
the  Kast  Indies,  a«  I  had  at  dnt  intettdcd ;  and 
lo  unswpr  the  objection  which  they  made  agaiMt 
it,  tt8  being  Bfoinst  the  nature  of  trade,  and  that 
we  had  nothing  on  board  but  European  gooda, 
which  were  not  fitted  for  the  East  Indies,  where 
money  only  vto*  suitable  to  the  market  we  were 
to  iiiubo.  I  «ay  to  answer  this  objection,  I  told 
them  I  would  engni;'!  that  I  would  tell  our  whole 
cargo  tit  the  Philipijinc  Island*,  as  well  as  on  the 
co,at  nf  Anurieu;  so  thai  those  itliinds  being 
Spanish,  our  disguise  of  being'  French  would 
serve  lis  as  well  at  the  Philippines  as  it  would  in 
New  Spain ;  and  with  this  particular  advantage, 
that  we  should  »oll  here  for  four  times  the  value 
aa  we  sliould  on  ibe  coast  of  Chili  or  Peru  ;  and 
that  when  we  had  done,  we  could  load  our  ship 
again  there,  or  in  other  places  in  the  Indies,  with 
such  goods  as  would  come  to  a  good  market 
again  in  New  Spain. 

This   I  told  them  was  indeed  what  had  not 
been  practised,  nor  at  any  other  lime  would  it 
be  practicable.     I'or  as  it  was  not  usual  for  any 
ships  to  go  from  the  East  Indies  to  the  Philip, 
pines,  so  neither  was  it  usual  for  any  European 
!<liip»  to  trade  with  freedom  to  the  South  Seas, 
till  •ince  the  late  war,  when  the  French  hud  the  i 
(irivilege ;  and  I  could  not  but  be  amazed  that , 
the  I'rench  had  never  goue  this  way,  where  they  I ' 
might  hav<>  made  three  or  four  voyogcs  in  one,  i 
and  with  much  leta  hatard  of  meeting  with  the| 
English   or    Dutch   cruls^-rs  ;    and    have    made^ 
tirlcc  the    proiits  which   they  made   the    other] 
way,  where  they  were  frequently  out  three  or] 
four  years  upon  one  return  ;  whereas  here  they 
might  make  no  less  than  three  rcturnt),  or  per> 
haps  four,  iu  the  same  voyage,  and  in  much  less 
time. 

They  were  now  a  little  surprised,  for  in  all  our 
first  debates  wo  had  nothing  of  this  matter 
brought  in  question  ;  only  they  entertained  a 
notion  that  I  was  gn'mg  upon  strange  projects, 
to  make  ditcoxeries,  search  for  the  South  Pole, 
plant  now  colonies,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
whims  of  their  own,  which  were  neither  In  my 
design,  or  in  my  instructions.  The  person  there- 
fore who  was  our  supercargo,  and  the  other  cap- 
tain whitSB  name  I  have  not  mentioned,  together 
with  the  French  Capluiu  Merlotte,  and  the  rest 
who  had  all  opposed  me  before,  came  cheerfully 
into  my  proposal,  only  the  supercargo  told  me  in 
the  name  of  the  rest  that  he  began  to  be  more 
sensihle  of  the  advantages  of  the  vnynge  I  had 
proposed  than  he  was  before;  but  that  as  he 
wn«  iutrusted,  together  with  me,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  trading  port,  for  I  was  empowered 
equally  with  him  too,  he  begged  I  would  not  take 
it  ill  I  hat  he  ilcsirid  I  would  let  him  further  into 
that  particiilur.  iind  explain  myself  at  least  as  far 
ns  I  thought  lit. 

This  was  so  just  a  request,  and  ao  easy  for  me 
to  do,  and,  above  all,  was  made  with  so  much 
good  manners  and  courtesy,  that  1  told  him,  if  ! 
had  been  otherwise  delermiued,  the  courteous 
and  good-humoured  way  with  which  he  required 
It,  would  constrain  roe  to  it ;  but  that,  however, 
I  waa  very  ready  to  do  it,  aa  he  was  iatruisted 


'with  the  cargo  equally  with  me,  and  thut  it  was 
a  piece  of  justice  to  the  owner*,  that  whom  tlir^j 
toought  fit  to  trust,  I  should  trmt  also ;  u;i 
tbia  I  told  him  my  scheme  wn  a?  foll-'u  >  — 

First,  I  told  him,  that  aa  the  f '  '  i* 

received  all  thoir   European  (;•  i   Aei»| 

piilco,  in  America,  by  the  King  of  SpjiDi  sM^ 
they  were  obliged  fei  givT  what  price  was  ' 
posed  upon  them  by  the  merchants,  who 
those  goods  by  so  many  stages  to  Ac 
example,  the  European  gooda,  or  n 
lish  goods  in  particular,  with  which  thej  < 
laden,  went  first  from  I£iig!aad  t«  Cadii,  tnmi 
Cadiz  by  the  galloons  to  Porto  Detlo.  frtiia  fonM 
Bello  to  Panama,  from  Panama  to  AcapolcQ;  ii|l 
all  which  places,  the  merchanta  had  their  sertridl 
commissions  and  other  profl'ta  upon  the  aalr ;  J 
besides  the  extravagant  charges  of  to  many  sri'v- 
ral  ways  of  carriage,  some  by  water, 
land,  and  besides  the  king's  cuatoas  In  all  I 
places ;  and  that  after  all  thia,  Ihcr  < 
by  sea  from  Acapuico  to  the  Philippine  H 
which  was  a  prodigious  voyagv,  and 
generally  sold  in  the  Philippine  Inleniti  it 
hundred  per  cent,  aclvance. 

That  in  the  room  of  all  this  our  cargo  btsa 
well  bought  and  well  sorted,  would  come  lo  ' 
F^ilippine  Islands  at  ooee,  without  any  [ 
or  rulundin|r.  and  without  any  of  all  the ) 
of  charge  to  the  first  cost,  as  those  by  (ta#| 
New  Spain  had  upon  them ;  to  that  if  we^ 
sell  them  at  the  Philippine    Is1an<1$  n 
per  cent  cheaper    than  t 
sold,  yet  we  abuuld  get  » 
we  could  on  the  coaat  of  icru,  mougu 
been  allowed  a  free  trade  tbere. 

That  there  were  but  two  ohi<-rtinn« 
advantage,  and  tbeae  were,  onr  i 
and  whether  the  place  would  coi 
tity  of  goods  we  had.     And  to  thl*  1  bitd 
lo  answer ;  first,  that  it  was  well  known  at  It*  | 
Philippine  Isles,  that  the   Kinga  of  Fmce  tti 
Spain  were  united  tlrmtr  together ;  that  tile  KlP| 
of  Spain  had  allowed  the  K'luc  of  Franpr't  •R" 
jects  a  free  trade  in  hijt 
and    consequently   that  it  . 
there;  but,  on  the  other   li.md,   tl; . 
denied  by  tiie  governor,  yet  thrre  won 
to  find  out  a  trade  with    tlte  ialiatMtaiio  '••" 
especially  with    the    ChineM    and    JepM  M^ 
chants,  who  wore  olwaya  there,  wbiflh  tit4f  tl>' 
governor  could  not  prerent ;  and  ttms  we  cwM 
not  fear  a  market  for  oil  our  cargo,  if  it 
moi-h  greater  than  it  was. 

That  as  to  the  returns  ^e  hod  the  odv 
either  way.      For  (int.,  we   ebould  be 
receive  a  great  part  of  the  prica  of  our  ( 
Chinese  or  Japan  gold  anrl  silver,  or  In  [ 
eight;   or,  if  wo  thought  (it   to  trade  iw»l*^| 
way,  we  might  take  on  board  sooh  a  quaatilj  $' 
China  damnskt,  and  otht:  ;    »ilki 

lins,  and  chintz.   Chinas*  i.ipaai 

nil  which  would  be  immedi.ivi..  „j,^  in  i 
that  we  should  carry  a  cargo  of  tbete  ,. 
>Jcw   Spain,  infinitely   to  oar  iulTaata|at^ 
the  same  cargo  which  the  four  great  Af 
ships  carry  back  with   Iheni  cv^r*  re»if 
when  we  had  gone  to  the 
cargo,  of  which  we  knew  c 
market,  we  had  nothing  to  ^^  „, 
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If  we  thought  nt,  to  the  East  Indiea  i^n.  where 
wc  might  load,  for  Engljind  or  Flanders,  luch 
goods  OB  we  thought  proper ;  or,  if  we  did  not 
Uiink  m  to  take  lo  great  a  run,  we  might  go 
away  to  the  south,  and  round  by  Cape  Horn  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  perfect  thow  difcovo- 
riei  which  wo  made  port  of  in  the  beginning  of 
our  voyage. 

This  was  so  clear  n  tcheme  of  trade,  that  he 
•eemed  surprised  with  it,  and  fully  tatiilied  in 
every  part  of  it.  But  the  captain  then  objected 
against  the  length  of  the  voyage  to  the  South 
Seas  from  the  Philippines,  nnd  raised  sevemJ 
scruples  about  the  iatitud?  which  wv  should  keep 
in  such  a  voyage ;  that  wc  should  not  be  able  to 
carry  any  provisions  which  wc  could  take  on 
board  in  these  hot  countriea,  that  would  keep  for 
so  long  a  run,  and  several  other  difficulties ;  to 
all  which,  I  made  answer,  that  when  we  had  sold 
our  cargo  nt  the  Philippines,  and  found  our  ad- 
Vintages  there  to  answer  our  desires,  I  would 
not  oppose  our  returning  from  thence  directly  to 
England,  If  they  found  it  needful ;  or  if  they 
tkougfot  a  farther  ad^-enture  would  not  answer 
the  risks  we  were  to  expect  iti  it,  and  that  we 
would  never  have  any  dispute  about  that. 

This  satisfied  them  fully,  and  they  went  im- 
mediately with  the  news  to  the  men,  as  what 
they  thouj;ht  would  please  them  wonderfully, 
Mcing  they  were  mighty  uneasy  but  two  or  three 
days  before,  about  their  being  to  go  back  again 
to  the  south  of  America,  and  the  latitude  of  04, 
wherf?  we  had  not  only  been  twice  driven   back, 

if  Heaven  had  forbidden  us  to  poss  that  way, 
had  been  driven  so  far  to  the  south  that  we 
met  with  a  most  severe  cold,  and  which 
pinched  our  men  exceedingly,  who  being  come, 
•a  we  might  say,  a  hot  weather  voyage,  were 
but  ill  furnithed  for  the  ^*eather  usual  in  the 
latitudes  of  64. 

But  we  had  a  harder  task  to  go  through  than 
we  expected  upon  this  oocasioo,  and  it  may  stand 
here  upon  record,  as  a  buoy  or  beacon,  to  warn 
officers  and  commanders  of  shlpt,  supercargoes, 
and  such  as  are  trusted  in  the  conduct  of  the 
voyage,  never  to  have  any  disputes  among  them- 
selves ( I  fay  not  among  themtcives)  about  the 

uree  they  shall  take,  or  whither  they  shall  fo; 
r  it  never  fails  to  come  araone'  the  men  after 
and  if  once  the  debate  ts  but  named  on 
the  outside  of  the  greut  cabin  door,  it  becomes 
immediately  a  dispute  among  the  offlcers  upon 
the  quarter-deck,  the  lieutenants,  mates,  purser. 
Ate. ;  from  thence  it  gets  afore  the  mast,  and  into 
the  cook-room,  and  the  whole  ship  is  immediately 
divided  into  factions  and  parties ;  every  foremast 
man  is  a  captain  ;  every  boatswain,  gunner,  car- 

nter,  cockswain,  nay,  and  eveit  the  cook,  sets 

for  a  leader  of  the  men  ;  and  if  two  of  them 

ties,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  it  comes  to  a 

and  perhaps  to  one  of  the  two  last  ex- 

of  all  mutinies,  viz.,  running  away  fK>m 

the  ship,  or  running  away  with  the  ship. 

Our  cose  Was  exactly  thus,  and  had  Issned  ac- 
cordingly, for  ought  I  know,  if  we  had  not  bc«n 
In  a  port  where  we  got  immediate  osslstanee, 
and  th.it  by  a  more  than  ordinary  vigour  in  the 
management  too. 

1  huvo  mentioned  the  first  time  when  wo  called 

council  about  our  voyage  at  the  Caoariet,  sod 


I  lis' 

ml     ninr 


how  it  was  carried  against  my  opinion  not  to  go 
to  the  Bast  Indies,  but  to  go  to  the  South  Seas, 
about  by  Cape  Horn.  As  the  dettaie  of  this  was 
not  at  tul  concealed,  the  officers  of  the  ship,  v!t., 
the  two  lieutenants  and  two  mates,  the  purser, 
and  others,  come  in  and  went  out,  and  not  only 
beau-d  all  we  said,  but  tolked  of  it  at  liberty  on 
the  quarter-deck,  and  where  they  pleased,  til]  it 
went  among  the  whole  ship's  crew.  It  is  true, 
there  came  nothing  of  oil  this  at  that  time,  be- 
cause almost  all  tho  votes  being  against  my 
opinion,  as  I  have  sftid  already,  tho  ship's  com- 
pany seemed  tn  join  in  naturally  with  it,  and  the 
men  were  so  talked  into  the  great  prospects  of 
gain  to  themselves  by  a  voyage  to  the  Soutb 
Seas,  that  they  looked  upon  me,  who  at  the 
bottom  had  the  chief  direction  of  things,  to  be 
nobody,  and  to  have  only  made  a  ridiculous  pro- 
posa),  which  was  against  all  their  interest  (  and 
I  perceived  clearly  aHer  this,  that  they  looked 
upon  me  with  on  evil  eye,  as  one  that  wus  ag.iinst 
their  interest.  lusy,  and  treated  me  with  a  sort  of 
contempt  too,  as  one  that  had  no  power  to  hurt 
them,  but  as  one,  that  if  things  were  left  to  me, 
would  carry  them  on  a  wild-goose  chase,  they 
knew  not  whither. 

I  took  no  notice  of  this  at  first,  knowing  that 
in  the  process  of  thinj^s  1  should  have  oppor- 
tunity enough  to  let  them  know  1  had  powt^r  i 
oblige  them  many  ways  ;  as  alto,  that  I  hnd 
authority  sufficient  to  command  the  whole  ship, 
and  that  the  direction  of  the  voyage  was  prin- 
cipally in  me,  though  I  being  willing  to  do  every- 
thing friendly,  had  too  easily,  and  I  may  say,  too 
foolishly,  put  that  to  the  vote  which  I  had  a  right 
to  have  commanded  their  compliance  with,  the 
consequences  of  which  appeared  not  for  (H>me 
time,  but  broke  out  upon  tho  occasion  of  our 
new  meenirea,  as  you  shall  hear. 

As  MOD  u  we  bad  determined,  as  you  hare 
heard,  our  voyage  among  ourselves  in  the  great 
cabin,  tbe  supercargo  and  Captain  Mirlottc,  as 
above,  went  out  upon  the  quarter-deck,  and 
began  lo  talk  of  It  among  the  officers,  midship- 
men, &c. ;  and,  to  give  them  their  due,  they  talked 
of  it  very  honestly,  out  with  any  complaint  of 
being  overruled,  or  over-persuaded,  or  the  like, 
but  as  a  thing  that  was  fUlly  agreed  lo  among  us 
in  the  great  cabin. 

The  boatswain,  a  blunt,  surly,  bold  fellow,  as 
soon  as  be  heard  of  it — "  Very  well"  sa)s  he; 
"  so  we  are  ail  come  back  into  Captain  's 

blind  proposal.  Why  this  is  the  s^me  tluit  every 
body  rejected  at  the  Canaries  ;  and  now,  beeiiuse 
we  are  driven  hither  by  contrary  winds,  lho«e 
winds  must  b«  a  reason  why  we  must  undertake 
a  preposterous,  ridiculous  voyage,  ihut  never 
any  sai!or  would  have  proposed,  and  that  mau 
never  went  before.  Wliat  I  does  Captain  -^-^ 
think  that  we  cannot  find  our  way  to  the  coast 
of  America  igMin  ?  and  because  we  have  met 
with  cross  winds  we  must  never  meet  «»lih  fair 
ones?  I  warrant  him,  let  us  but  go  up  the 
heights  of  St  tlcleno,  we  will  soon  reauo  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  and  Port  St  Juliiin  again,  and 
get  into  tbe  South  Seaa  too,  as  others  have 
done  before  as. 

The  gunner  took  it  from  the  boatswain,  and 
he  talks  with  one  of  the  midshipmen  in  the 
Mme  dklect.    "  For    ny  put,"  aaya  be,  " 
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■btpped  myself  for  the  South  Scai  when  I  first 
cunc  on  boord  the  sliip.  and  in  hopes  of 
good  booty,  and  if  wo  go  thither,  i  know  no- 
thing  can  hlndor  us,  wind  and  weather  fH>r- 
mitting :  but  thi«  \i  such  a  \oyngt  as  no  man 
ever  attempted  before ;  and  whatever  he  pro- 
potoi  can  have  nothing  in  it  for  the  men  but 
horrid  futigue,  violent  heats,  sickncu,  and 
starvinEf." 

One  of  the  mates  takes  it  from  him,  and  he 
lays  as  openly,  "  I  wonder  what  a  plague  the 
rest  of  the  gi^ntlcmcn  moon,  they  were  all  against 

Captain when  he  alartad  this  whimsical 

voyage  before,  and  now  they  come  all  into  it  of  a 
uttddcn,  without  any  consideration ;  and  to  the 
project  of  one  man  must  ruin  the  most  promising 
voyage  in  the  world,  and  be  the  death  of  above 
two  hundred  as  stout  fellows  as  ever  were  together 
in  one  ship  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  mi<isliipmen  followed  the  mate,  and 
did  we  were  all  promised  that  another  ship 
should  bo  gottim,  either  purchased  or  taken,  and 
that  the  first  ship  we  took,  should  be  manned  and 
victualled  out  of  this  ship,  where  we  were  double 
manned  and  crowded  together  enough  to  bring 
an  infec-tton  among  us,  in  such  hot  climates  as  we 
are  going  into ;  and  if  wc  were  in  the  South  &ea», 
WG  should  easily  buy  a  ship,  or  take  n  ship  for 
our  purpose,  almost  tvhere  wc  would  ■,  but  in  all 
this  part  of  (he  world  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
ship  fit  for  an  Englishman  lo  set  his  foot  in.  "We 
were  promised  too,  that  ivhen  we  got  Into  such  a 
ship,  we  that  entered  ns  midshipmen  should  be 
preferred  to  offices  as  we  were  qUBlificd,  and  as 
our  merit  should  recommend  us.  Wint  they 
are  going  to  do  with  us  now  1  can't  imagine,  un- 
less it  b«  to  turn  us  afore  the  m.wt  when  half  the 
foremast  men  are  lieud,  nnd  thrown  overboard. 

The  master  or  pilot  of  the  ship  heard  all  these 
things,  and  sent  us  word  into  the  great  cabin  of 
all  ttuil  poxsed.  and.  in  short,  assured  us.  that  if 
these  things  went  a  little  further,  he  was  afraid 
thoy  would  come  up  to  a  mutiny ;  that  there  was 
great  danger  of  it  already,  and  that  we  ought  to 
apply  some  immediate  remedy  to  it.  or  else  he 
thought  it  would  be  too  lute.     He  told  mc  the 
particulars  also,  and  how  the  whnio  weight  of 
their  resentment  seemed  to  tend  to  a  quarrelling 
at  my  command,  as  believing  that  this  project  of 
going  to  the  East  Indies,  was  wholly  mine  ;  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  officers  being  n  little  influ- 
enced by  the  accident  of  our  being  driven  so  far 
out  of  our  way,  were  only  biassed  in  the  rest  by 
my  opinion  ;  and  as  they  wero  all  against  it   be- 
fore, would  have  been  so  still  if  it  had  not  been 
for  me ;  and  he  feared,  if  they  went  on,  they 
might  enter  into  some  fatal  measures  about  me, 
and  perhaps   resoh'c  to  set   me  ashore  in  some 
barren,  uninhabited  land  or  other,  to  give  me  my 
bellyful  of  new  discoveries,  as  It  seems  some  of 
them  had  hinted,  and  the  second  mate  in  partU 
Gutar. 

I  was  for  from  being  insensible  of  the  danger  1 
was  in,  and  indeed  of  the  danger  the  whole  voy- 
age, ship  and  all,  was  in  ;  for  1  made  no  question, 
but  that  if  their  brutish  rage  led  them  to  one 
villonous  action,  they  would  soon  go  on  (o 
another ;  and  the  devil  would  lake  hold  of  that 
handle  to  rppresent  the  danger  of  their  being 
punished  for  it  when  (hey  came  home ;  and  ao, 
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as  has  often  been  the  case,  prompt  them  to  m 
tiny  against  all  command,  and  run  awav  with 
ship. 

However,  I  had  presence  of  mind  etMNt^h 
enter  into  proper  measures  for  our  geaenl 
and  to  prevent  the  worst  in  case  oif  juijr 
upon  me.  first  I  represented  the  case  to  the  rest  rf 
the  gentlemen,  and  asked  if  they  would  atao^  lif 
me,  and  by  the  resolutious  which  we  had  tain 
for  the  voyage  ;  then  I  called  la  to  our  asnstanct 
the  chief  mate,  who  was  a  kinsniao  of  one  of  otir 
owners,  a  bold,  rctolule  gentleman,  and  the  Pttriff, 
who  wc  knew  wns  faithful  to  ua ;  as  also,  tht 
surgeon  and  the  carpenter  :  I  engaged  then  all 
to  give  me  first  their  opinions  whether  they  wen 
convinced  of  the  reasonableness  of  my  scheme  fsr 
the  voyage  I  had  proposed  ;  and  that  they  might 
judge  for  themselves,  laid  it  all  before  them^iia, 
that  they  were  convinced  entirely  of  Jtsbelof  t' 
most  rational  protpect  of  the  voyage  fm  nt, 
any  wc  could  go  about. 

When  I  had  done  this,  I  recommended  k 
them  to  expostulate  with  the  men,  and,  if  ^ 
siblc.  to  keep  them  in  temper,  and  keep  then 
iheirduty  ;  but  at  the  same   t;  ,,„i 

ready,  and  upon  a  signal  whiit: 
come  all  to  the  steerage^  and  jt,u 

cabin  door  with  all  the  other  honde,  whoa  lh»/ 
could  be  sure  of :  and  in  the  mean  time  to  be  \xn 
watchful  over  the  motions  of  the  men.  and 
what  they  drove  at. 

At  the  same  time,  I  furtiiied  tnyself  with 
French  captain,  and  the  supcrcar|ra>    and 

other  captain ;  and  by  the   way,  2ii  the  Fj 

captain's  men  were  true  to  hina  (and  he  true  is 
us)  to  a  man.  We  then  brought  a  sulficiati 
store  oi  ammunition  and  Email  arms  into  il»» 
great  cabin,  and  secured  the  steerage,  as  slvslh* 
round-house,  so  that  we  could  not  possialy  t* 
surprised. 

There  was  nothing  done  that  night ;  but  tfc» 
next  rooming  I  was  informed  that  the  gunoertW 
second  mate  were  in  close  cabal  toi^ether,  <i^ 
one  or  two  of  the  midshipmen,  and  that  ti  '^~" 
swotn  to  one  another,  pot  that  tliey  hoii 
go  the  voyage  as  was  proposed.  "■■ 
have  ended  in  their  runtiing  aw.i 
not  have  b«^en  sorry  fcr ;  but  in  ^  -  i^ak 

was,  that  the  ship  should  not  go  the  vuy«^  \i} 
which  I  was  presently  to  understand  Out  thn 
had  some  measures  to  take  to  prevent  my  i^ 
s%n  of  the  voyage  to  the  PhOippinra,  and  thtf 
perhaps  this  was  to  run  away  with  the  sUp  tt 
Madiigascar,  which  was  not  far  otT. 

I  had,  however,  this  apparent  mcoun 
in  this  case,  viz.,  that  as  the  contrivance    . 
but  two  days  old,  fur  it  was  but  two  dars 
they  had  any  notice  of  our  intentions  to 
would  be  some  days  caballing  and  Ibi 
interest  among  the  men,  to  nml..' 
strong  enough  to  make  any  atloti 
I  had  a  strong  set  of  men  who  u 
gent  the  other  way,  they  would  be  hcaii 
contriving  one  way  and  the  other  way  ^a 
men  over  to  their  opinion,  so  that,  at 
would  be  some  time  before  they  could  mx 
party  up. 

The  thing  was  rightly  coujeetwcd,  _ 
three  men  above,  who  had  inad«  tbcmidi 
head  of  the  mutineers,  went  on  apace; 
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incrcmsed  too,  aa  much  as  could  be  dcurcd 
for  (he  time;   but  (he  [■''riday  after,  which  was 
about  five  dayi  from  the  first  disrovcry,  one  of 
midihipmen  came  and  dcjiired  to  speak  with 
t,  and  desired  it  might  not,  if  possible,  be  knowti 
liat  he  was  with  mc.     I  (tsk(?d  lum  if  he  desired 
to  be  alone ;    he  said  no.  I  might  appoint  who 
thought    convenient  that  I  could  trust,    but 
It  what  he  had  to  say  was  of  ine  lost  import- 
to   all    our    lives,   and    that  therefore    he 
»ped  I  would  be  ver}-  :jure  of  them  who  1  Irtistcd 
in  such  a  case.   Upon  this  I  told  him  I  would  name 
tho  chief  mate,    the    French    cjptain,  and  the 
lapcrcargo,  and  in  the  meantime   I  bid  him  not 
be   too  much  surprised,  for   thit  I  h.vl  ulrcndy 
some  warning  of  the  thing  which  I  believed  he 
had  to  tell  me  of,  and  that  1  was  preporini;  all 
things  to  disappoint  it ;  that,  however,  I  bhould 
not  value  his  fidelity  the  less,  and  that  he  might 
pak   freely  his    mind   before   those  men,    for 
sy  were  aJI  in  the  secret  already,  and  he  might 
sure  both  of  protection  and  reward. 
Accordingly,  I  bid  him  go  out  upon  the  quar- 
ter deck,    and  walk   Ihenj,  and  that  when  the 
bief  mate  went  off  into  the  round-house,   he 
botild  go    down  between  decks,  as   if  he  was; 
'voing  into  his  cabin  to  slei^p,  and  that  when  fac 
heard  the  chief  mate  call  the  cabin-boy,  a  black 
of  mine,  whose  name  wi\»  Spariiventn,  he  slioutd 
~^  \e  that   for  a  signal  that  the  steerage  was 
ear,  and  he  mLziit  come  up.  and  should  be  let 
the  great  cabin ;  all  wliicb  was  so  managed, 
in  so  short  a  time,  that  he  was  with  ut  in 
'  l^reat  cabin  in  a  quarter  of  nn  hour  after  the 
eoofereDk'e,  and  none  of  the  men  perceived 

Here  he  let  me  into  the  whole  secret,  and  a 
lack  project  it  was,  \iz.,  that  the  second  mate, 
'the  gunner,  three  mid>hipmen,  the  cockswain, 
and  about  six-ond-tliirty  of  the  men,  had  resolved 
to  mutiny  and  seize  upon  all  tis  ivho  were  in  the 
new  project,  as  they  railed  it ;  ami  tn  confine  as 
first,  then  to  set  us  on  shore,  either  there  where 
wc  were,  or  somewhere  else,  and  so  carry  the 
•hip  away  to  the  South  Seas,  and  then  to  do  as 
liry  found  convenient ;  that  is  to  iny.  in  a  word, 
seize  u|)on  mc,  the  other  captain,  the  French 
ptiiin,  the  supercargo,  chief  mate,  doctor,  and 
irpenter,  with  soroc  others,  and  run  away  with 
ship. 

Ac  told  mc  that  they  had  not  fully  consulted 

their  measures,  nor  gained  so  many  of  the 

to  as  they  intended  ;  that  (hey  were  to  sound 

tome  more  of  the  men  the  nest  morning;  and 

I  soon  as  th>!y  had  made  their  number  up  fifty, 

bey  were  resolved  to  make  the  attempt,  which 

did  iM)t   question  would  be  by  Thursday, 

"jtod'this  was  Monday  morning;  aod  that  if  they 

MtTc  then  ready,  they  would  make  the  onset  at 

nnging   the    watch    the   same   evening.      He 

ded,  that  a»  they  were  to  go  on  siiorc  the  next 

iming  for  fresh  water,  I  should  know  the  truth 

it  by  this,  that  the  second  mate  would  come 

e,  and  tell  me  that  they  wanted  more  water, 

to  know,  if  1  pli.'Ased,  tho  boats  should  go  on 

jre.  and  that,  if  I  pleased,  he  would  go  with 

or  any  else  whom  I  ple««ed  to  appoint ; 

that  upon  supposition  that  I  would  leave  it 

m,  to  lake  who  he  thought  fit  to  go  with 

ho  would  then  take  occasion  to  choose  the 


principal  conspirators,  that  they  might,  when 
they  were  on  shore,  consult  their  measures  for 
good  and  all. 

I  had  oil  (hat  day  ( Monday)  to  order  my  pre- 
parations, and  upon  this  plain  intelligence  I  re- 
solved to  lose  no  time,  nor  was  it  Inn^  before  I 
resolved  what  to  do  ;  for  as  their  design  was 
desperate,  to  I  had  nothing  but  desperate  reme- 
dies to  provide.  Kasing  therefore,  as  I  aay, 
settled  my  measures,  I  called  for  the  cockswain, 
and  bid  him  man  (he  pinnace,  for  that  I  was  to 
go  on  shore,  and  I  appointed  only  the  super- 
cargo, and  (he  surgeon,  and  the  French  captain 
to  go  with  m«. 

There  were  no  English  ships  in  the  ro«d,  but 
there  were  about  five  Dutch  ships,  homeward 
bound,  waiting  for  more,  and  three  outward 
bound.  As  I  ptused  by  one  of  the  outward  bound 
East  India  ships,  the  French  captain,  ns  we  had 
igrced  before,  pretended  to  know  the  ship,  and 
that  the  commander  was  his  old  acquaintance, 
and  asked  me  to  give  him  leave  to  viiit  him,  and 
told  me  he  was  sura  he  would  make  us  all  wel- 
come. I  seemed  unwilling  at  fint,  telling  him  I 
intended  to  go  on  shore,  iumI  piiy  my  respects  to 
the  governor,  and,  as  was  usual,  to  a<k  him  leave 
to  buy  some  provisions  and  that  the  governor 
would  take  it  very  ill  if  1  did  not  go.  However, 
upon  his  alleging  that  we  would  not  itjy,  and 
that  the  Dutch  captain,  upon  his  going  on  board, 
would,  he  was  sure,  give  m  a  lettpr  of  recom- 
mendalion  to  the  governor,  by  which  we  should 
liuve  evcrytafag  granted  (Imt  wc  could  di-sire. 
Upon  this,  und  his  importunity,  I  seemed  to  con- 
sent, and  we  all  went  on  board. 

Captain  Merlotte,  who  spoke  Dutch  very  well, 
hailed  the  ship,  asked  the  captain's  name-,  and 
then  asked  if  he  was  on  board ;  they  answt-red 
yet.  Then  he  bid  them  tell  him  Ihot  the  ciiptain 
of  the  English  ihlp  was  come  to  visit  him ;  upon 
which,  immediftttlT.  their  chief  mate  bade  (hem 
man  the  side,  and  stood  at  the  side  to  receive  us, 
and  before  wc  could  get  up,  the  Dutch  captain 
came  upon  the  quarter-deck  to  meet  me,  and 
with  great  civility  invited  me  into  his  cabin  ;  and 
while  wc  were  there,  the  chief  mate,  by  the 
captain's  order,  entertained  the  boat's  crew  with 
like  civility. 

When  wc  were  in  tho  cabin.  Captain  Merlotte 
told  the  Dutch  captain  that  wc  i-^imc  indeed  to 
bim  in  tho  form  of  u  vi»it,  but  that  our  busines* 
was  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  begged  we 
might  speak,  to  him  of  it  in  the  hearing  of  none 
but  such  as  he  could  trust.  The  captain  told  ut 
with  the  greatest  open-heorteduess  imaginable, 
(hat  though  we  were  strangers  to  him,  yet  we 
looked  like  honest  men,  and  he  would  grant  our 
desire ;  we  should  speak  it  in  the  hearing  of  none 
but  (hose  we  could  trust,  for  there  should  be 
nobody  by  but  ourselves. 

We  made  him  fully  sensible  that  wc  knew  how 
obliging  that  compliment  was.  but  begged  he 
would  admit  any  whom  he  thought  worthy  to  be 
trusted  with  a  secret  of  the  last  importom-e. 
He  then  carried  it  as  far  the  other  way,  and  told 
us,  that  thru  he  must  cult  in  the  whole  ship's 
company,  for  that  there  was  not  anon  in  the 
»hip  but  hi!  could  trust  his  life  in  his  hands. 
However  upon  the  whole,  be  tent  everybody  out 


of  the  cabtn  but  n»  three  and  hiii»e1f.  and  tbca 
dMtrad  we  would  »peak  our  niicds  (Ve«ly. 

Captain  McrloUe,  who  spoke  Dutch,  boga.D, 
but  the  captain  interrupted  him,  and  ashed  if  the 
Engliih  captain  (meaning  me)  spoke  Dutch  ; 
hi;  said  no ;  upon  which  he  asked  Captain  Mcr- 
iotlc  if  he  spoke  English,  and  he  sold,  "Yes. " 
Upon  which  he  let  mo  know  that  he  underntood 
English,  and  desired  1  would  speak  to  him  in 
English. 

I  wofl  heartily  glad  of  this,  and  began  imme- 
diately with  the  story-,  for  we  had  time  little 
enough.  I  told  him  that  he  was  particularly 
happy  that,  as  he  said,  he  couUl  put  his  life  in  the 
band  of  any  man,  the  meanest  iti  his  ship ;  that 
ray  men  were  unhappily  the  reverse  of  his ;  and 
then  beginning  iit  the  tirit  of  the  story,  1  gave 
him  a  full  account  of  the  whole,  as  related 
above. 

He  was  extremely  aflbcted  with  it,  and  asked 
me  what  he  could  do  to  serve  roe,  and  assured 
ine  that  he  would  not  only  do  what  in  him  lay, 
but  would  engage  all  the  ships  in  the  road  to 
lio  the  like,  and  the  governor  also  on  shore.  1 
thanked  liim  very  sincerely,  and  told  him,  that 
what  at  present  was  the  thing  I  thought  lay  be- 
fore me  was  this,  vix.,  that  the  chief  conspirators 
would  be  on  shore  to-morrow,  with  one,  or  per- 
haps two,  of  our  boats,  to  fetch  water,  and  get 
some  fresh  provisions,  and  I  would  bo  very  glad 
to  hove  them  seiied  upon  by  surprise  when  they 
were  on  shore,  and  that  I  then  thought  I  could 
muter  the  rest  on  board  well  enough. 

*•  Leave  that  to  me,"  says  he,  "  1*11  give  the 
governor  notice  this  evening,  and  as  soon  as  they 
come  on  shore  they  shall  be  all  seized.  But," 
says  he,  "  if  you  think  they  may  incline  to  make 
any  resistance,  I'll  write  a  line  to  the  governor, 
and  give  it  you  now ;  then,  when  your  men  go  on 
shore,  order  one  or  two  of  the  principal  rogues 
to  go  and  wait  on  the  governor  with  the  letter 
from  you,  and  when  be  receives  it,  be  shall  secure 
tbcm  there ;  so  they  will  be  divided  and  taken 
with  the  more  ease." 

"  In  the  meantime,"  adds  he,  "  while  this  is 
doing  on  shore,  I'll  come  on  board  your  ship, 
nilh  mv  long-boat  and  pinnaee,  and  as  many  tren 
08  you  please,  to  repay  you  the  compliment  of 
this  visit,  and  assist  you  in  reducing  the  rest. " 

This  was  so  kind  and  so  completelv  what  I 
desired,  that  I  could  have  asked  nothing  more 
or  lew ;  and  I  arccpted  his  visit  in  his  barge, 
which  I  thought  would  be  enough,  but  was  afraid 
that  if  more  came,  our  men  might  be  alarmed, 
ond  take  arms  before  1  was  ready  ;  so  we  agreed 
upon  that,  and  that  if  I  desired  more  help,  I 
should  bang  out  a  signal,  viz.,  a  red  antient  on 
the  miten  top. 

AU  thing?  being  thus  consulted,  I  returned  on 
board,  pretending  to  our  men  that  f  had  spent  so 
much  lime  on  board  the  Dutch  ship,  that  I  could 
not  go  on  shore ;  ond  indeed  some  of  my  men 
ward  BO  drunk  that  they  could  scarce  sit  to  their 
oars ;  and  the  cockswain  was  so  very  drunk,  that 
1  look  occasion  to  ask  leave  publicly  to  leave  him 
on  board  till  the  next  day,  giving  the  Dutch  cap- 
tain, also,  a  hint  that  he  was  in  the  conspiracy, 
and  I  should  bo  glad  to  leave  him  on  that  ac- 
count. 
Tbo  next  day,  about  nine  o'clock,  the  second 


mate  owne  to  me,  and  told  me  tb«7  wanted  ntort 
water,  and  if  I  pleased  to  order  the  boat  on  short, 
he  would  go,  if  I  thought  fit^  and  tee  if  be  ooold 
get  any  f^esh  provisiona,  the  purser  being  indis. 
posed.  I  told  him— Yes,  with  bU  my  heart,  ihtt 
the  Dutch  captain,  lost  nigbt,  had  grven  mc  s 
letter  to  the  governor,  to  desire  sre  n^ght  befer- 
niahed  with  whatever  we  had  occadon  for,  and 
that  I  had  thoughts  of  colling  for  him  to  go  on 
shore  and  deliver  it.  and  that  perhape  the  gonr- 
nor  might  moke  him  some  present  in  compliaal 
to  the  English  nation. 

He  seeiftod  extremely  pleaaed  at  tbb,  aad  em 
elevated,  and  going  oat  to  give  orden  abeat  tka 
boat,  ordered  the  long-boat  and  the  ahallpp,  lod 
come  in  again,  and  ukcd  me  who  I  pleaiH  U 
have  go  along  with  him.  I  answered  saiQiDflT 
to  him,  "  Pick  and  choose  them  yoarself ;  ooIt 
leave  the  pinnace's  crew,  that  went  with  me  ^t*- 
terday,  because  they  must  go  on  board  sgais 
to  eorry  the  Dutch  captain  a  little  preseoc  sf 
English  beer  that  I  am  gning  to  send  Um,  tai 
fetch  a-board  their  drunken  cockswain,  wbo  mm 
so  drunk  we  were  fain  to  leave  him  behiad  IH. 

This  was  just  what  he  wanted  ;  and  we  found 
he  chose  all  the  chief  rogues  of  the  conspiran  i 
such  as  the  boatwain,  tbc  g\inner,  the  miditu^ 
men  we  spoke  of,  and  such  of  the  (nttmmt  mm 
IIS  he  had  secured  in  bis  design ;  and  of  tkr 
rest,  we  judged  they  were  in  the  plot,  beeansi 
he  took  them  with  him ;  and  thuSi,  having  tbs 
long-boat  and  the  shallop,  with  about  slx-wi 
thirty  men  with  them,  away  they  went  to  9 
water. 

When  they  came  on  shore  they  had  prescfil}; 
three  Dutchmen,  set  by  the  Dutch  caivtsio,  lo- 
perceived  by  them,  to  be  spies  upon  toea,  ku 
to  mark  exactly  what  they  did  ;  and  at  the  sui« 
time,  they  found  three  boats  of  Dutchma  tt 
the  watering-place,  for  the  captain  hod  |Dtia 
two  boatji  to  go  on  shore  from  tt7.>  <.t! 
full  of  men  ^so,  having  acqu,. 
the  design.  As  soon  as  oar  bou' 
the  men  appeared  to  b<j  all  vir 
in  something  more  than  ordinur  jsl 

iieparating,  as  It  wo»  expected  tiu  _>  -ij>  :.t.  ih*j 
went  all  into  one  boat,  and  there  tbcy  vtn 
mighty  busily  engaged  in  discourse  one  fnth  is- 
other. 

The  Dutch  captain  bad  given  the  cbaift  rf 
these  things  to  a  brisk,  bold  fellow,  hU  natca^ 
he  took  the  hints  the  captain  gave  hint  te  «*A 
that  nothing  could  have  been  better  ;  lor  (W»« 
the  men  thus  in  a  kind  of  cabal,  he  toinfiHrci' 
his  men,  with  muskets  on  their  should 
the  governor's  men,  and  goes  with  ibem 
Kngliihmen's  boat,  and  asks  for  their  ol 
second  mate,  who  upon  this  apprars. 
them  he  comes  from  the  governor,  to  kaw  t 
I  hey  were  Englishmen,  and  what  their  bu*** 
was  on  shore  there.  The  mate  anfircrrd,  <-- 
come  from  on  board  the  English  ship,  that  '■^: 
were  driven  there  from  stress  ot  vtathet,  Al 
hoped  ibey  might  have  leave  to  fillwalara' 
buy  necessaries  for  their  money.  He  told  «*«• 
he  supposed  the  governor  would  not  refuse  il«» 
when  he  knew  who  they  were,  but  that  It  »«» 
but  good  manners  to  oak  leave.  Tttt  EhB^ 
mon  told  him  that  he  had  not  jtt  fiDMi*! 
1  water,  or  bought  any  profiuons, and  thsl  h( bH 


$ 
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a  letter  to  the  governor  from  tho  captain,  whUh 
lie  luppotcd  was  to  pay  the  luual  civilitiei  to 
him,  and  to  give  him  the  civility  of  osking  leave, 
u  was  expected. 

The  Duichmon  unswered,  that  was  "  Hael 
weel,"  that  he  might  go  and  carry  it,  if  he  pleased, 
then,  and  if  the  governor  gave  them  leave,  alt 
wa*  right,  tod  as  it  ahould  be  ;  hut  thnt  the  men 
cotild  not  bo  admitted  to  come  on  &horc  till  his 
return.  Upon  this,  away  gr>es  the  secou<l  mate 
of  our  ihip,  and  three  of  the  men  with  him, 
whereof  the  gunner  was  one ;  for  he  had  asked 
the  Dutchman  how  many  he  might  carry  with 
him,  and  he  told  him,  three  or  four  -.  and  those ' 
be  took,  you  may  be  sure,  were  of  the  particular 
men  whom  he  nod  a  confidence  in,  because  of 
their  conversing  together  by  the  way. 

When  they  came  to  the  governor,  the  mate 
sent  in  a  roesaage  first,  vin. — That  he  was  corae 
from  on  board  the  English  ship  in  the  Road,  and 
that  ho  had  a  letter  from  the  captain  to  his  ex- 
cellency. The  governor,  who  had  notice  given 
him  of  the  business,  sends  out  word,  tiiat  the 
gentlemen  should  send  in  the  letter,  and  the 
governor  would  give  thera  ao  answer.  In  the 
meantime,  there  appeared  a  guard  of  soldiers  at 
the  governor's  house,  and  the  four  Englishmen 
were  let  into  the  outer  room,  where  the  door  was 
shut  after  them,  and  the  soldiers  stood  without 
the  door,  and  more  soldiers  in  another  room, 
between  them  and  the  parlour  which  the  gover- 
nor lat  in. 

After  tome  time  the  mate  was  called  in,  and 
the  governor  told  him  that  he  had  read  the  letter 
which  he  had  brought,  and  asked  him,  by  on  in- 
terpreter, if  he  knew  the  contents  of  it.  He 
answered^— No.  The  governor  repliid,  he  sup- 
poted  not ;  for  if  he  had,  he  would  H-arce  havi< 
brought  it ;  at  the  same  time  told  him,  he  was 
obliged  to  make  him  and  all  his  men  prisoners,  at 
the  request  of  their  own  captain,  for  u  conspiracy 
to  rmise  a  mutiny,  and  run  away  with  (ho  Khip. 
Upon  which  two  great  fot  Dutchmen  cuma  op 
to  him,  and  bid  him  deliver  his  sword,  which  he 
did,  with  some  reluatonco,  for  he  was  a  stout, 
desperate,  and  strong  fellow ;  but  he  saw  it  all 
to  no  purpose  to  dispute  or  resist. 

At  the  same  time,  the  three  men  without  were 
made  prisoners  also  by  the  soldiers.  When  the 
governor  had  thus  secured  these  men,  ho  called 
them  in,  and  inquired  the  particulars  of  the 
cose,  and  expostulated  with  them  very  courteously 
upon  such  a  horrid,  villonous  practice,  and  in- 
quired of  them  what  the  orcasion  could  be,  and 
hearing  all  they  had  to  say  in  their  defence,  told 
them  he  could  do  nothing  in  it  more  till  their 
C4plain  come  on  shore,  which  would  be  in  a 
day  or  two,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  they  must 
b«  content  to  remain  in  custody,  which  they  did, 
separated  from  one  another.  Tliey  were  very 
civilly  treated,  but  strictly  kept  from  Mpoukin^ 
with  one  another,  or  seiuling  any  messages  to 
one  another,  or  to  the  boats. 

When  this  wa5  done,  the  governor  sent  sis 
files  of  musqucteers  down  to  the  watering- place, 
with  orders  to  secure  all  the  Engtiohmcn  in  the 
two  boats,  which  was  done.  They  pretended  to 
make  some  reslstwioe  at  first,  being  all  very  well 
armed  j  but  the  seamen  of  the  three  Dutch  long- 
boati,  joioiag  themselves  to  the  Mldiera,  and 


notice  being  given  to  the  English  seamen,  that  if 
they  fired  one  gun,  they  should  have  no  quarter, 
nnd  especially  their  two  principal  men,  the  chief 
mute  and  the  gunner,  being  absent,  they  sub* 
mitted,  and  were  all  made  prisoners  also. 

When  this  was  done,  of  which  the  Dutch  cop- 
tain  had  notice  by  a  signal  from  the  shore,  he 
came  oif  in  his  shallop,  with  about  sixteen  sea- 
men, and  Ave  or  six  gentlemen  and  otHccrs,  to 
pay  his  visit  to  me.  I  received  him  with  oil  the 
appearance  of  ceremony  imaginable^  caused  a 
huudsome  dinner  to  be  prepared  for  him,  and 
caused  his  men  to  be  all  treated  upon  the  deck, 
and  made  mighty  preparations  for  o  feast. 

But  In  the  middle  of  all  this  Captain  Merlotte, 
with  all  his  Frenchmen,  bemg  thirty-two,  ap- 
peared in  arms  on  the  quarter-deck ;  the  Dutch 
cnptoin's  attendants  stood  to  their  anns  on  the 
main  deck,  and  I,  with  the  supercargo,  the 
doctor,  and  the  other  captain,  leaving  the  Dutch 
captain  and  some  men  in  the  great  cabin  as 
a  reserve,  came  to  the  steerage-door,  cleared  the 
steerage  behind  me,  and  stood  there  with  a  cut- 
las  in  my  hand,  but  said  nothing :  neither  was 
there  a  word  spoke  anywhere  all  the  while. 

In  this  juncture  the  chief  mate,  the  foithfitl 
midshipmen,  the  carpenter,  and  the  gunner's  mste^ 
with  about  twenty  men  who  they  could  trust, 
went  fore  and  aft  between  decks,  and  secured  all 
the  particular  men  that  we  had  the  least  suspicion 
of,  being  no  less  than  thirty-five  more ;  these  they 
secured,  bringing  them  up  into  the  steerage, 
where  iheir  h<inds  were  tied  behind  them,  and 
they  were  commanded  not  to  speak  one  word  to 
another,  upon  pain  of  present  death 

When  tills  was  done  the  chief  mate  came  to 
me  to  the  steerage- door,  and  passing  by,  went 
forward  on  with  his  men,  entered  the  cook-room, 
and  posted  himself  at  the  cook-room  door. 
There  might  bcs  still  about  eighty  men  upon  the 
forooastle,  and  midships  upon  the  open  decks ; 
and  there  they  stood  staring,  and  surprised  at 
what  what  was  doing ;  but  not  being  able  to 
guess  in  the  least  what  was  meant,  what  was  the 
cause  of  it,  or  what  was  intended  to  be  dona 
fatther. 

When  I  found  all  things  ready,  1  stepped  for- 
ward a  step  or  two,  and  beckoning  to  the  mate 
to  command  silence,  I  told  the  men  that  I  was 
not  disposed  to  hurt  any  man,  nor  had  I  done  what 
[  now  did,  but  by  necessity,  and  that  I  expected 
they  should  aU  submit ;  that  if  any  one  of  them 
mode  thti  least  resistance  he  was  a  dead  man, 
but  that  if  (hey  would  be  easy  and  quirt,  I  should 
give  a  very  good  account  to  them  all  of  every 
part  of  the  voyage,  or  scheme  of  a  voyage  which 
I  had  laid,  and  which  hod  been  so  ill  represented 
to  them. 

Then  I  caused  my  commission,  or  letter  of 
marque,  to  be  rood  to  them  all,  by  which  it  appeared 
that  t  WHS  really  chief  commander  of  the  ship, 
and  hod  u  right  to  direct  the  voyage  as  I  thought 
best ;  with  a  paper  of  written  instructions,  signed 
by  the  owners  and  adventureis,  ond  directed  to 
me,  with  another  paper  of  instructions  to  all  the 
officers,  to  be  directed  by  me  in  all  things ;  which 
indeed  was  all  news  to  them,  for  they  did  not 
think  I  was  the  chief  captain  or  commander  of 
the  ship  and  voyage. 

When  1  hMl  done  this,  t  gave  them  n  long  and 
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fuU  account  of  the  reasons  why  I  thonght  it  best, 
as  our  prespfit  circumstances  were  stated,  not  to 
go  to  the  South  Seas  first,  but  to  go  away  to  the 
Pbilippioc  Islands,  and  what  g;reat  prospect  of 
advantage  lo  Ihc  owners  there  was,  os  well  as  to 
the  men  ;  and  that  I  wondered  much  that  such 
measures  were  taking;  in  the  ship,  as  I  heard  there 
were  ;  and  that  I  was  not,  they  might  sec,  un- 
provided of  means  lo  reduce  every  one  of  them 
to  tlU'ir  duty  by  force,  and  to  panish  those  that 
were  guilty  ns  they  deserved  ;  but  that  I  mlher 
desired  to  win  thf  m  by  kindness ;  and  that  there- 
fore, [  had  resolved,  that  if  any  of  them  had  any 
reason  to  dislike  the  ^  oyage,  they  should  be  fairly 
set  on  shore,  and  should  go  to  the  second  mate 
and  hfs  comrades ;  and  as  I  named  the  second 
mate  I  told  them  what  circumstances  thoy  were 
in,  and  how  elTeptnally  they  were  secured. 

lhi«  astonished  them,  and  stirpriscd  them  ex- 
ceedingly, nnd  some  of  them  inquired  more  par- 
ticularly into  the  circumstances  of  the  said 
second  mate  nnd  his  fellows.  I  told  them  they 
were  safe  enough,  and  should  remain  so  ;  for  as 
1  could  prove  they  had  all  a  villanous  design  to 
iiin  away  with  the  ship,  and  set  me  on  shore, 
cliiici  here  or  in  a  worse  place,  I  thought  that 
only  on  account  of  my  own  safety,  such  men 
were  not  fit  to  go  in  the  ship,  being  once  capable 
lo  entertain  such  horrid,  mischievous  thoughts, 
or  that  could  be  guilty  of  such  villany  ;  and  that 
if  any  of  them  were  of  their  minds,  they  were 
very  welcome,  if  they  thought  fit,  lo  go  to  them. 
At  this  word,  some  bold  rogues  upon  the  fore- 
castle, which  I  did  not  discern  by  rcijson  of  the 
number  that  stood  there,  cried  out — "  One  and 
nil," — which  was  a  cry  at  that  time  of  mutiny 
and  rebellion,  that  was  certain,  and  its  kind,  very 
dansfirous. 

However,  to  let  them  see  I  was  not  to  he 
daimlcd  with  it,  !  called  out  to  one  of  the  men 
amon<j  them,  who  I  sow  upon  the  forecastle, — 
"  You  Jones."  says  I,  "  tell  me  who  that  was, 
and  come  away  from  them,  for  I'll  make  an 
example  of  him,  whoever  he  is."  Will  Jones 
slunk  in  among  the  rest,  and  mode  me  no 
answer,  and  immediately  "  One  and  all  *"  was 
cried  again,  and  a  little  huzza  with  it,  and 
some  of  the  men  appeared  to  have  some  fire- 
arms with  them.  There  wu  a  great  many 
of  thrra,  and  I  presently  foresaw,  that  if  I  went 
to  the  extremity,  I  should  spoil  the  voy.igc  thoufrh 
eonqupred  I  hem  ;  so  I  bridled  uiy  pjwsion  with 
■n  my  might,  and  said  calmly,  "  Very  well, 
gentlemen,  let  me  know  what  it  is  you  mean  by 
'  One  and  all ;'  I  otTcrcd  any  of  you  that  did  not 
like  to  go  the  voyage,  might  quit  the  ship. 
Is  it  that  you  intend  by  '  One  and  all  ?'  If  so, 
you  are  welcome,  and  pray  take  carc  to  do  it 
immediately.  As  for  what  chests  and  ctolhes 
you  have  in  the  ship,  you  shall  have  them  nil 
with  you.  rpon  this  1  made  the  chief  mate, 
who  was  now  come  to  me  again,  advance  a 
little  with  some  more  men,  and  get  between  the 
men  upon  the  forecastle  and  those  who  were  upon 
the  mam  deck  ;  and,  as  if  he  had  wanted  room, 
when  he  was  gotten  between  ihcm,  he  said  to 
them,  *'  Stand  a  little  aft,  gontlemen," — and  so 
crowded  them  towards  mc. 

As  they  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  where  I 
stoodf  I  bad  opportunity  to  speak  to  them  singly. 


which  t  did  calmly  and  smding  : — "  Why,  bow 
now,  Tom,"  says  I  to  one  of  them,  "  what  \  are 
you  among  the  mutineers?" — "Lord,  sir,"  «ys 
Tom,  "not  I,  they  arc  mad.  t  think.  II 
nothing  to  say  to  them,  I  care  not  where 
not  I;  I'll  go  round  the  globe  with  yoa; 
one  to  me." — "  Well,  Tom,"  aayi  I,  "but 
do  yoa  do  among  them,  then?  Come  awsv  ict^  1 
the  steerage,  and  show  yourself  a 
&>  Tom  comet  to,  and  after  hi 
then  two  more.  Upon  roy  - 
"  What  do  you  do  among  tbc-n: 
fellows  says  to  one  of  the  offlc.  - 
a  little  distance  froni  me,  "  What  doe*  the  es^' 
toio  mean  by  saying  'among  them."  What'l 
does  he  reckon  as  to  be  in  the  plot  ?  He  is 
quite  wrong;  we  are  all  ignor&ot,  and  qnHeHir- 
prised  at  it."  He  immediately  tells  me  this,  ami 
1  was  glad,  yoa  may  be  rare,  to  hear  it.  and  mkI 
aloud  to  the  man  he  spoke  to, — "  It  ihe)  sn 
honest  men,  and  would  not  appear  ia  this  v3- 
lany,  let  them  go  down  between  decks,  and  c« 
out  of  the  way,  that  they  ra*y  ha\  en 
the  punishment,  if  tbey  have  nooe  in  t 
•'  With  all  my  heart,"  says  ooe.  '•  L- 
you,  captain,"  says  another." — And  awa 
dropped,  one  by  one,  in  nt  the  steenn  < 
down  between  decks,  every  one  to  rai  t 
or  cabin,  till  there  was  not  above  flv«  orl 
them  left. 

By  this  time  our  two  boats  appeared  from  tfat 
shore,  being  both  manned  with  Dutchmen.  "Hr . 
the  Dutch  captain's  mate,  and  about  twenty 
his  men,  all  the  water-casks  full,  hut  not  •  nm 
of  mine  with  them,  for  tbey  were  left  a  sImr  it 
safe  custody.  < 

I  waited  till  they  came  on  board,  tad  !^ 
turning  to  the  men  on  the  forec«£tle,  I  toid  i 
they  should  go  on  board  the  boii)- 
as  soon   as  the  butts  of  water  ' 
They  still  said,  "  One  and  aJl."  t 
and  desired  they  might  go  and  fct  < 
"  No,  no, ''  says  I,  "  not  a  man   l 
your  foot  any  more  into  the  ship  ;  our 
you  into  the  boats,  and  what  ia  your  own  i 
be  given  you  bto  the  boat," 

As  I  spoke  this  in  an  angry  tone,  and 
kind  of  passion,  that  looked  provoked  to  s 
degree,  they  began  to  sec  they  had  no 
choose ;    and  some  of   them  slipped  doirn 
scuttle  into  the  cook-room.      I  h.id  order  ' 
officer  who  was  there,  who  was  one  of  the 
shipmen,  to  wink  at  it,  and  let 
down  as  oflered  it ;    and   the   ! 
more  than  that ;  for  he  went  to  '.. 
self,  and  as  if  he  had  whispered.  »o  lUni  I 
not  hear  him,  called  them  one  by  nnv  b* 
names,  and  argued  with  them :—    ■ 
says  he  to  one  of  them.  "  d<m*i  \ 
and  ruin  yourself,  to  gratify  a.  t 
mour;  if  you  go  into  the  buitt, 
you  will  bo  seized  as  soon  as  ' 
as  the  rest  ore,  and  will  be  *r' 
Irons,  and  there  you    will  be 
Why  you  arc  certali'       "  ,, 
ho  had  no  design  to  t; 
drew  him  in,   and  hi  -.i, 
he  wished  he  had  not  ir. 
done  ;  now  what  could  bt- 
midshipman,  "leave  thcia  for  shame. 


ill 
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hcr«.  and  I'U  see  and  get  you  oflT,  if  I  cjtn." 
Acronlin^rly.  he  pulled  him  down,  nnd  after  him ' 
•n  mativ  eat  out   of  -sight  the  latnc  wuy,  that , 
iliove  seventeen  or  eighteen  left 
'"■.  '  i 

:   .     i.jl.c  no  notice  of  that;  till  at 
ln»t  one  of  the  mr'n  that  was  left  there,  with  his 
_bat  in  hi*  liand,  titepping  jast  to  the  edge  of  the 
ecastle,  which  was  next  to  nie,  said  in  a  very 
rpectful  manner,  that  I  saw  how  vntny  hod 
tok  away  and  made  their  pence,  or  at  least  ob- 
aed  pardon,  and  that  I  n)ight,  perhaps,  know 
they   who  were  left  were  only  such  as  had 
belr  duty  tliere,  bi^in^  placed  there  of  courie,  I 
the  mutiny  beRwn.  and  that  they  hod  no  | 
in  it,  but  abhorred  it  with  all  their  heart*,   ,' 
liich  he  hoped   I  wotild  conwder,  otiil  not  join  ] 
fm  with  those  that  had  ofTendcd,  merely  be-  \ 
|u«c  they  e.imc  upon  the  forco.istle,  and  mixed ;  I 
bcrc  with  the  men  who  had  the  watch.  \ 

I   lold  him  if  that  was  true  it  would  be   in   . 
eir  favour,  but  I  expected  he  would  prove  it  i 
I  my  satisfaction  before  I  accepted  thot  for  an  ' 
He  told  me  it  might,  perhaps,  bo  hard 
prore    It,    sccins?    the    boatswain   and   his 
Ute,  and  the  second  mate  were  gone,  but  the 
it  of  the  »hi|>'s  crew  could  all  testify  that  they 
Were   a  part  of  the  men  whoso   watch  it  was, 
nnd  that  they  were  upon  the  foreea-stle  by  the 
cecs«iiy  of  their  duty,  nnd  no  otherwise,  nnd 
illed  «U(h  and  such  men  who  were  upt>n  duty 

them  to  witness  it,  who  diil  confirm  it. 
I'pnn  this  !  found  myself  under  a  necessity,  in 
jo»ii''ri  to  the  men,  to  approve  it :  but  my  own 
iitjn  i;:ement  was  u  bite  upon  myself  in  it;  for 
ilniii-ti   I  did  allow  the  mi<l*hipmen  to  wink  at 
till  ir  siippins  away  as   before,  yet    I  mode  no 
(|iic-tinn  but    f  should  have  some  left  to  make 
N  iji.lrj  of ;  but  OB  I  could  not  Ro  bttck  from  1 
iriiisc  of  mercy  which   I  had  allowed  the  i 
'inan  to  oOer  in  my  name,  so   I  tricked 
'   by  their  mistake  into  a  necessity  of  par- 
theni  all,  which  was  very  far  from  my  de- 
but there  was  no  reraetly. 
M'ver,  the   men,   when  they  were  so  hup- 
I  aped,  desiri-'d  the  midshipmen,  who  had 
en  instrumental  to  deliver  them,  to  assure  roe, 
as  they  were  sensible  they  had  deserved 
Sry  ill  at  my  hands,  and  that  yet  I  had  treated 
fm  thus  kindly,  they  would  not  only  reveal  to 
all  the  particulars  of  the  conspiracy  nnd  the 
(lies  of  tiioM*  priiiciptilly  conreriu'd  in  it,  but 
st   ihcy   would   assure   me  they  would    never 
>re  dispute  any  of  my  measures,  but  wen-  very 
uly  to  do  their  duty  as  seamen   to  what  part 
I  world  bocvcr    I  might  think  fit  to  po,  or 
llvay  1  thought  fit  to  carry  them  ;  whether 
rd  or  homeward,  and  that  they  gave  mo 
tender  of  their  duty  in  thk  manner  with  the 
nost  sincerity  and  with   thankfulness  for  niy 
isving  forgiven  them  that  conduct  which  was 
ih<f  ^^<l^»t  that  a  seaman  could  be  ^uiliy  of, 

I  took  this  very  kindly,  and  sent  them  word 
t  did  sn,  and  that  they  should  find  they  had  taken 
{he  wiser  course,  that  !  hnd  an  entire  confidence 
their  Otlclily,  nnd  that  they  should  never  find 
[would  reproach  them  with  or  use  them  the 
Idrse  for  what  hud  passed. 
I  niu>t  tonfr-is  I  was  very  clad  of  llils  sub- 
lissto.n  of  the  men  ;  for  though  by  the  measures 


I  hud  taken  I  was  satisfied  1  should  conquer 
theiti,  and  that  1  was  safe  from  their  attempts  ; 
yet  carrying  it  on  by  resentment,  and  doin^^  jus- 
lice  upon  the  offenders,  whatever  advantage  tt 
hod  one  way,  had  this  disadvantoge  in  the  con- 
sequence, viz.,  that  it  would  ruin  the  voyage,  for 
at  least  half  the  men  were  in  the  plot. 

But  having  thus  conquered  them  by  good 
osagc,  I  thought  my  next  work  was  to  inquire 
into  the  mistakes  which  hod  been  the  foundation 
of  all  this ;  so  before  I  parted  with  the  men  who 
had  returned  to  their  duty,  I  told  them  that  Oi  I 
hod  freely  forgiven  what  was  post,  so  I  would 
keep  my  word  with  them  that  I  would  never 
reproach  tliem  with  it ;  bitt  that  I  though:  it  was 
necessary  their  judgments  should  be  convinced 
how  much  they  were  imposed  upon,  as  well  a* 
their  temper*  l>c  reduced  by  my  kindness  to  tiicm. 
That  I  was  of  opinion  that  they  had  been  abused 
in  the  account  given  thorn  of  nhul  I  had  de- 
sij^ncd  to  do,  and  of  the  re.isons  I  had  to  give 
for  doing  It ;  and  I  would  desire  them  to  let  me 
know  afterwards  whether  they  had  been  faitlifully 
inforniPtl  of  thinirs  or  not ;  and  whether,  in  their 
own  judgment,  now  when  they  were  freed  from 
the  prepusaessious  they  were  under,  they  could 
object  anything  against  it  or  no. 

This  I  did  with  respect  to  the  other  men  whom 
I  had  made  prisoners  in  the  steerage,  whom  I  had 
the  aamo  desire  to  be  kind  to  as  I  had  to  these  ; 
but  upon  whom  I  resolved  to  work  this  way,  be- 
cause, aiter  all,  I  might  have  this  work  to  do 
over  a;{ain,  if  I  should  meet  with  any  disappoint, 
ment  or  miscarriage  in  the  voyage  ;  or  especially 
if  wc  should  be  put  to  any  strolls  or  distress  Id 
the  pursuing  of  it.       ^^ 

In  order  to  this,  I^wed  the  voyage  itself, 
and  the  reasons  of  it.  Die  nature  of  the  trade 
(  was  to  carry  on  by  it,  the  pusuit  of  it  to  tho 
South  Seas, — in  a  word,  everything  just  as  we 
had  argued  and  settled  it  in  the  great  cabin,  to 
be  put  In  writing  and  read  to  them. 

The  fellows,  every  one  of  them,  declared  they 
were  ftllly  satisfied  in  the  voyage  itself,  and  that 
my  reasons  for  it  were  i)€rf.'ctly  pood  ;  and  that 
they  had  received  a  quite  different  account  of  it; 
as  that  I  would  carry  tbem  into  the  island  of  the 
Moluccas,  which  was  the  most  unhealthy  part  of 
the  East  Indies  ;  that  I  would  go  away  to  th« 
south  for  new  discoveries :  and  that  1  w^ould  go 
away  thence  to  the  .South  Seas ;  which  waa  a 
voyage  of  such  a  length  that  no  ship  could  victuiU 
for ;  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  fresh  water 
such  a  length  :  and,  in  a  word,  that  it  was  a 
voyage  that  would  destroy  us  all. 

It  w.is  the  chief  mate  and  the  midshipman  who 
i(>ok  them  all  down  the  scuttle  that  brought  me 
this  account  from  lh">m  ;  so  I  made  him  take 
two  of  those  penitent  mutineers  with  him,  aiN) 
go  to  the  men  in  the  steerage,  whom  he  had  tnadv 
prisoners  at  first,  and  see  whether  thrirdrluKinna 
were  of  the  same  kiod,  and  what  kind  of  ttmper 
they  were  in.  Accordingly,  he  vi—  '  "  -m 
directly,  fort  his  wiis  not  a  business  i  d 

giving  them  time  to  club  and  cabal  t-  ^     :  :.d 

form  other  societies  or  combinations  which  ongbt 
have  consequences  fatal  to  u«  still. 

When  the  came  to  them,  lie  t'<l'  lie 

captain  was  wUling  (O  do  all  the  ju 
to  hu>  men,  aSlouse  tla-m  on  all  u^, 
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equity  and  kindness ;  I  ordered  bint  to  inquire 
calmly  what  it  was  had  moved  them  to  these 
disorders,  and  what  it  was  which  they  had  been 
made  to  believe  was  doing,  that  they  could  enter 
into  measures  so  destructive  to  themselves,  and 
to  those  who  had  entrusted  them  all  with  the 
ship  and  cargo;  for  that  in  a  voyage,  every 
foremuvt-man,  in  his  degree,  is  trusted  with  the 
safety  of  the  whole  ship. 

They  answered  it  was  the  mate :  that  they  had 
never  shown  themselves  discontented,  much  less 
disorderly  in  the  ship  ;  that  they  hod  on  all  oc- 
casions done  their  duty  through  the  whole  voyage 
till  now,  and  that  they  had  no  ill  design  upon  any 
one,  much  less  had  they  any  desi{;n  to  destroy 
the  vovage,  or  injure  the  captain ;  but  that  they 
were  all  told  by  the  second  mate  that  the  captain 
had  imposed  upon  them,  that  he  had  proposed  a 
mad  voyage  to  the  South  Pole,  that  would  mur- 
der them  all,  and  that  they  were  to  lay  aside  the 
trading  and  cruising  voyagt-s  which  they  came 
out  upon,  and  were  now  to  spend  the  whole  voy- 
af(e  in  new  dist^ovcries,  by  which  the  men  could 
propose  nothing  to  Ihcmsclves  but  hardships, 
ami  porlmps  perishing  with  hunger  and  cold  ; 
whereas,  hiul  they  gone  to  the  South  Seas,  as 
wa>i  intended,  they  might  all  have  been  made, 
and  that  the  hazards,  with  that  prospect,  tiad 
some  sense  in  them ;  whereas  in  this  project 
there  was  nothing  but  certain  destruction. 

Thf  mate  delivered  them  a  copy  of  the  scheme 
I  had  proposed,  the  reasons  of  it,  the  trade  I  had 
designed,  the  return  I  was  to  make,  and  every- 
thing as  I  have  already  mentioned  it,  and  bid 
thi^m  take  it  and  consider  of  it. 

As  I  was  justly  provoked  to  see  how  I  had 
hei-n  abused  and  misred||Kntcd  to  the  men,  so 
they  were  astonished  wnra  they  read  my  scheme, 
and  saw  what  mischiefii  they  had  been  led  into, 
tor  they  know  not  what,  and  without  any  reason 
or  just  consideration.  And  after  they  had  dc- 
baii-d  things  a  while  among  themselves,  they 
desired  the  chief  mate  might  come  to  them 
again,  which  he  did.  Then  they  told  him  that, 
as  they  had  been  thus  grossly  abused  and  drawn 
into  mischiefs  which  they  never  designed,  by  such 
plausible  pretences,  and  by  being  told  such  a 
long  story  full  of  lies,  and  to  carry  on  a  hellish 
project  of  the  second  mate's,  they  hoped  then, 
>>eing  so  much  imposed  upon  would  a  little  ex- 
fenuate  their  fault ;  that  they  were  convinced 
that  the  captain  had  proposed  nothing  but  what 
was  very  rational,  and  a  voyage  that  might  be 
very  profitable  to  the  owners  and  to  themselves, 
and  that  they  entirely  threw  themselves  upon 
the  captain's  mercy,  and  humbly  begged  pardon ; 
that  if  I  pleased  to  forgive  them,  they  would 
endeavour  to  merit  such  forgiveness  by  their 
future  behaviour;  and  that  in  the  meantime 
they  submitted  to  what  punislmicnt  I  pleased  to 
lay  upon  tliem ;  and  particularly,  that  as  they 
had  forfeited,  by  their  conspiracy,  all  the  cldm 
they  had  upon  the  ship,  and  might  justly  have 
been  turned  ashore  at  the  first  land  they  came  to, 
they  were  willing  to  sign  a  discharge  for  all  their 
wages  due  to  them,  which  was  now  near  eight 
months  a-man,  and  to  be  considered  for  the  rest 
of  the  voyage  as  they  deserved ;  that  they  would 
all  take  a  solemn  oath  of  fidelity  to  me  to  do  their 
duty,  to  go  wherever  I  would  cih^  them,  and 


to  behave  with  the  greatest  submission  and  dili- 
gence, in  hopes  to  regain  nny  favour  by  their 
future  behaviour,  and  to  show  their  gratitude  Icr 
the  pardon  I  should  grant  thum. 

This  was,  indeed,  just  as  I  would  havi'!  it,  for 
I  wanted  nothing  more  than  to  have  something 
'  oiTercd,  which  I  might  give  them  back  aL-ain ; 
for  I  ever  thought,  and  have  found  it  hy  eX'   ■ 
periencc  to  be   the  best  way,   and  men  were 
always  secured  in  their  duty  by  a  generous  kind- 
ness, better  than  by  the  absolute  dominion  and 
severity ;  indeed  my  opinion  was  justified  in  ail 
the  [measures  I  took  with  these  men ;  for  as  I  , 
found  they  wore  sufficiently  humbled,  and  that  j 
I  had  brought  them  low   enough.  I  let  them 
know  that  it  was  not  their   punishment^  but  | 
their  ameadment  I  desired  ;    that  I  scorned  tn  ! 
make  a  prey  of  them,  and  take  that  forfoiinK 
they  had  oncred,  so  putting  the  wages  due  to 
them  for  their  labour  in  mv  pocket.     But  I  sent 
them  word  I  was  very  glau  to  hear  that  they   ' 
were  sensible  how  mftch  they  had  been  imposed    | 
upon ;  that  as  it  was  not  my  design  to  offer  lut-   , 
thing  to  them  which  they  or  any  honest  mrn 
ought  to  refuse,  so  it  was  not  my  desire  to  m-iLc   I 
any  advantages  of  their  follies,  but  what  mighi    ' 
tend  to  bring  them  back  to  their  duty ;   that  v 
I  bad  no  proinect  that  was   inconsistent  nritli 
their  safety  and  interest,  so  I  scorned  to  mai.!  a  ; 
profit  of  their  submission ;  that  as  to  their  wa;;ri.  I 
though  they  had  forfeited  it  by  their  muHnr.vrt  ; 
God  forbid  I  should  make  it  my  profit;  aod.  ' 
since  forginng  their  offence  was  in  my  fovtr. 
the  crime  being  in  one  particular  an'  offvo'-f 
against  me,  they  should  never  be  able  to  svi;  I 
made  a  gain  of  their  submission,  and  liki>  i.V 
Pope,  should  sell  them  my  pardon ;  that  upon 
their  solemn  engaging  to  me  never  to  offer  t!K 
least  disturbance  of  any  kind  in  the  sliip  for  (be 
future,  but  to  do  their  duty  foithAilIy  and  cheer, 
fully,  I  would  foiiget  all  that  was  past,  only  dm 
excepted,  viz.,  that  two  of  them  who  were  par- 
ticularly guilty  of  threatening  the  life  of  Cap- 
I  tain  .Merloite,  should  be  punished  as  they  d^ 
I  ser\'ed. 

I  They  could  not  deny  but  this  was  most  j<i5t ; 
I  and  they  did  not  so  much  as  offer  to  intencde 
for  those  two ;  but  when  one  of  the  two  mof^ 
the  rest,  they  answered  they  could  not  do  it,  fcf 
they  had  received  favour  enough  for  themwlTrt, 
and  they  could  not  desire  any-thing  of  the  oip- 
tain  for  their  sokes,  for  they  had  all  de«r«J 
punishment  as  well  as  they. 

In  a  word,  the  two  men  were  brought  to  thf 
gcers,  and  soundly  whipped  and  pickled;  and 
they  all  proved  vciy  honest  ever  after,  .lod 
these,  as  I  said  at  firat,  were  two-ond-tliirtv  a 
all. 

All  this  whilo  .Captabi    Merlotte,  with  K* 
Frenchmen,  were  in  arms,  and  had  pounM'iit  ! 
tho  quarter-deck,  to  the  number  of  twenty-ifcm'  | 
stout  men ;   I  had  poaaesston  of  the  maiiMieii  ' 
with  eighteen  men  and  the  sixteen  Dutdumii.  ; 
and  my  chief  mate,  with  the  midshipmaa,  b*! 
possession  of  the  cook-room  and  the  qusner- 
deck;  tho  Dutch  captain,  our  5upercaiw«>' 
surgeon,  and  the  other  captain,  kept  the"  r- 
cabin,  with  a  guard  of  twelve  musquctcen  «riis- 
out  the  door,   and   about   right   morv  yr.v'i- 
besides  servants.      Captain  Mcrlolte's  men.  M 
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bad  a  guard  of  eight  men  in  the  round-house. 
I  had  DOW  nothing  to  do  but  with  my  men  who 
were  on  ihore ;  lud  of  these,  six  of  them  were 
indiflerent,  being  men  not  embarked  in  the 
decign,  but  carried  on  shore  by  the  chief  mate, 
with  a  design  to  engage  them  with  him ;  so  that 
indeed,  they  fell  into  a  punishment  before  they 
fell  into  the  crime,  and  what  to  do  with  these 
men  was  the  case. 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  dismiss  my  visitor, 
the  Dutch  captain,  whom  I  had  a  great  deal  of 
reason  to  think  myself  exceedinglv  obliged  to ; 
and  ttht,  I  handwmely  rewarded  his  men,  to 
whom  I  gave  four  pieces  of  eight  a-man ;  and 
having  waited  on  the  captain  to  the  ship's  side, 
and  seen  him  into  his  boat,  I  fired  him  twenty- 
one  guns  at  bis  going  off,  for  which  he  fired 
(wenty.five  when  ho  came  on  board  his  ship. 
The  same  afternoon,  I  sent  my  pinnace  on  board  j 
for  my  drunlten  cockswain,  aind  with  the  pin- 
nace I  sent  the  'MBp**''!  three  dosen  bottles  of 
English  beer,  and  a  quarter-cask  of  Canary, 
which  was  the  best  present  1  bad  to  make  him, 
Hud  sent  every  one  of  bis  other  seamen  a  piece 
of  clxbt  per  man ;  and  indeed  the  assistance  I 
had  from  the  ship  deserved  it ;  and  to  the  mate, 
who  acted  so  bravely  with  my  men  on  shore,  I 
sent  fifty  pieces  of  eight. 

The  next  day,  I  went  on  shore  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  governor,  when  I  had  all  the 
prisoners  delivered  up  to  me ;  the  six  men,  I 
caused  to  be  immediately  set  at  liberty,  as  having 
been  innocent,  and  brought  all  the  restooteard^ 
tied  hand  and  foot,  aa  prisoners,  and  contuned 
thcin  so  a  great  while  afterward,  as  you  shall 
hear.  As  for  the  second  mate,  I  tried  him  torm- 
olly  by  a  council  of  war,  as  I  was  empowered  by 
my  commission  to  do,  and  sentenced  him  to  be 
hani;ed  at  the  yard -arm ;  and  though  I  sus- 
-pcndcd  the  execution  from  dav  to  luy,  yet  I 
kept  him  in  expectation  of  the  halter  every 
hour,  which,  to  some,  would  have  been  as  grievous 
OS  the  hanging  Itself. 

Thus  we  conquered  this  desperate  mutiny, 
all  principally  proceeding  from  suffering  the  pri- 
vate disputes  among  ourselves,  which  ought  to 
have  been  the  arcana  of  the  whole  voyage,  and 
kept  as  secret  as  death  itself  could  have  kept  it, 
1  mean  so  as  not  to  come  among  the  seamen 
afore  the  mast. 

We  lay  here  twelve  days,  during  which  time 
we  took  in  fresh  water,  as  much  as  we  had  ca^ 
for,  and  were  able  to  stow.  On  the  ISth  day 
of  August  we  weighed  and  stood  away  to  the 
east,  designing  to  make  no  land  any  more  till  we 
came  to  Java  Head,  and  ihe  Straits  of  Sunda, 
for  that  way  we  intended  to  sail ;  but  the  wind 
spnmg  up  at  E.,  and  at  £.  S.E.,  and  blew  so 
fresh  that  we  were  obliged,  after  two  days'  beat, 
iiig  against  it,  to  bear  awav  afore  it,  and  run 
back  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

While  we  were  here,  there  came  in  two  Dutch 
East  Indiomoii  more,  homeward  bound,  to  whom 
had  happened  a  very  odd  accident,  as  follows:— 
1  hey  had  been  attacked  by  a  large  ship  of  forty- 
four  guns,  and  a  stout  sloop  of  eight  guns ;  the 
I)utoh  bhips,  resolving  to  assist  one  another,  stood 
U|)  to  the  Frenchman,  for  such  it  scexm  he  was, 
and  fought  bim  very  warmly.  The  engage- 
ment I«sted  six  or  sex-en  hours,  in  whi<£  the 


Srivateer  had  killed  them  some  men  i  but  in  the 
eat  of  the  fight,  the  sloop  received  a  shot,  which 
brought  her  main-mast  by  the  board,  and  this 
caused  the  captain  of  the  frigate  to  sheer  off, 
fearing  his  sloop  would  bo  taken ;  but  the  sloop's 
men  took  core  of  themselves,  for  hauling  a  little 
out  of  the  fight,  they  got  into  their  own  boats, 
and  a  boat  which  the  frigate  sent  to  their  help, 
and  abandoned  the  sloop,  which  the  Dutchmen 
perceiving,  they  manned  out  their  boats,  and 
sent  and  took  the  sloop,  with  all  that  was  in  her, 
and  brought  her  away  with  them. 

The  Dutchmen  came  into  the  road  at  the  Cape 
with  this  prize  whOc  our  ship  was  there  ttic 
second  time,  and  we  saw  them  bringing  the 
sloop  in  a  tow,  having  no  mast  standing  but  a 
little  pole-mast  set  up  for  the  present,  and  her 
mixen,  which  was  also  disabled  and  of  little  use 
to  her. 

I  no  sooner  saw  her,  but  it  came  into  my 
thoughts  that  if  she  was  anything  of  a  scu-boat, 
she  would  do  our  business  to  a  tittle ;  and  as  \vc 
had  always  resolved  to  get  another  ship,  but  had 
been  disappointed,  this  would  answer  our  end 
exactly.  Accordingly,  I  went  with  my  chief 
mate  in  our  shallop,  on  board  my  old  ucquuiot- 
ance  the  Dutch  certain,  and  inquiring  there,  was 
informed  of  tiae  case,  that  it  was  a  prize,  taken 
as  above,  and  that  in  all  probability  the  captain 
that  took  her  would  be  glad  to  part  with  her,  and 
the  captain  promised  me  to  go  on  board  the  ship 
that  brought  her  in,  and  inquire  about  it,  and  let 
me  know. 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning,  the  explain 
sent  me  word  I  might  have  her ;  that  she  cnrrii- J 
ei^t  guns,  had  good  store  of  provisions  on  board, 
with  ammunition  sufficient,  and  I  might  have  her 
end  all  that  was  in  her  for  1,200  pieces  of  eight. 
In  a  word,  I  sent  my  chief  mate  back  with  the 
same  messenger  and  the  money,  giving  him  com- 
mission to  pay  the  money  and  take  possession  of 
her,  if  he  liked  her,  whicn  he  did ;  and  the  Dutch 
captain,  my  friend,  lent  him  twelve  men  to 
bring  her  off  to  us,  which  they  did  the  same 
day. 

I  was  a  little  put  to  it  for  a  mast  for  her, 
not  having  anything  on  board  that  we  could  spare 
that  was  fit  for  a  main-mast ;  hut  resolving  at 
last  to  mast  her,  not  as  a  sloop,  but  os  a  brigan- 
tine,  we  made  shift  with  what  spare  pieces  we 
had,  and  a  spare  foretop-mast,  which  one  of  the 
Dutch  ships  helped  me  to,  so  we  fitted  her  up 
very  handsomely,  made  her  carry  twelve  guns, 
aod  put  sixty  men  on  board.  One  of  the  best 
things  we  found  on  board  her  was  cask,  which  we 
greatly  wanted,  especially  for  barrelling  up  beef, 
and  other  provisions,  which  we  found  vory  difli- 
oult  i  but  our  cooper  eked  them  nut  with  making 
some  new  ones  out  of  her  old  ones. 

After  staying  here  sixteen  days  more,  wo  sailed 
again,  indeed.  I  thought  once  we  should  never 
have  gone  away  at  all ;  for  it  is  certain  above 
:  half  the  men  in  the  ship  were  made  uneasy,  and 
there  remained  still  some  misunderstan^ng  of 
m^  design,  and  a  supposition  of  all  the  frightful 
I  things  the  second  mate  had  put  into  their  heads ; 
and  by  his  means,  the  boatswain  an<l  gunner. 
As  these  three  had  the  principal  management  of 
:  the  conspiracy,  and  that  I  had  pardoned  all  the 
rest,  I  bad  some  thoughts  of  making  an  example 
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of  thcM.  I  took  care  to  let  them  know  it,  too, 
in  a  manner  that  they  had  no  room  to  think  it 
wiu  in  jest,  but  that  I  intended  to  have  them  all 
three  hanged  ;  I  kept  them  above  three  weeks 
In  suspense  about  it .  However,  ai  I  had  no  in- 
tention (o  put  them  to  death,  I  thought  it  was 
a  piece  of  cruelty,  something  worse  than  death, 
to  keep  them  continually  in  expectation  of  it, 
and  in  a  place,  too,  where  they  hod  but  little 
more  than  room  to  breathe. 

So  having  l>een  seventeen  days  gone  from  the 
.  Cape.  I  resolved  to  relieve  them  a  little,  and  jet 
Rt  the  same  time  remo\'e  them  out  of  the  nray  of 
doing  me  any  capital  injury,  if  they  should  have 
any  nuch  design  stilt  m  thetr  heads.  For  this 
purpose,  1  caused  th.m  to  be  removed  out  of 
the  ship  into  the  brij^ontine,  and  there  I  per- 
mitted them  to  have  a  little  more  liberty  than 
they  bail  on  board  the  groat  siiip,  and  where 
two  of  thorn  entered  into  another  devilsh  con- 
spiracy, as  wild  and  foolish  aj>  ever  I  heard  of,  or 
as,  perhaps,  was  ever  heard  of,  of  wliich  1  shall 
My  more  in  its  place. 

We  were  now  to  sni!  in  company,  and  we  went 
away  from  the  Capo  the  third  of  September, 
anno  1740.  We  found  the  brigantine  an  excel- 
lent sea-boat,  and  could  bear  the  weather  to  a 
miracle,  and  no  bad  sailer ;  she  kept  pace  with 
tis  on  all  occasions,  and  in  a  storm  we  hud  nt 
S. .%.  E.,  some  days  after,  .«he  shifted  as  well  as 
we  did  in  the  great  ship,  which  made  us  all  In 
love  with  her. 

This  storm  drove  us  away  to  the  northward, 
and  I  once  thought  we  should  have  been  driven 
back  to  the  Cape  a;;nin ;  which  if  it  had  happened, 
I  believe  we  nhoultl  never  have  gone  on  with  the 
voyage ;  for  the  men  bcfiran  to  murmur  again, 
and  say  wc  were  bewitched,  that  we  were  beaten 
oflT  first  from  the  south  of  America,  that  wc 
could  never  get  round  there,  and  now  driven  back 
from  the  South  of  Africa ;  so  that  it  looked  as 
if  Kite  had  determined  this  voyage  to  be  pur- 
sued no  further.  The  wind  eentinued,  and  blew 
exceeding  hard  ;  and  in  short,  we  were  driven 
so  far  to  the  north,  that  we  made  the  south  point 
of  the  island  of  Madagascar. 

My  pilot  knew  it  to  be  Madagascar  as  soon  as 
he  had  a  clear  view  of  the  land,  and  hannr 
beaten  so  long  against  the  sea  to  no  purpose,  and 
being  in  want  of  many  things,  we  resolved  to 
put  in  ;  and  according'ly  made  for  Port  St  Augus- 
tine, on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  where  wc 
came  to  an  anchor  in  eleven  fathom  water,  and  a 
very  gtwd  road. 

1  could  not  be  without  a  great  many  anxious 
thoughts  upon  our  coming  into  this  island,  for  I 
knew  very  well  that  there  were  a  gang  of  des- 
perate rogues  here,  cspcciiilly  on  the  northern 
coast,  who  had  been  famous  for  their  piracies, 
and  I  did  not  know  but  that  they  might  be  eitht^r 
strong  enough  as  pirates  to  take  us,  or  rogues 
enough  to  entice  a  groat  many  of  my  men  to  run 
away  ;  so  1  resolved  neither  to  come  near  enough 
ihc  shore  to  be  surprised,  nor  to  suffer  any  of 
my  men  to  go  on  shore,  such  excepted  as  I  could 
be  very  seeure  of. 

But  I  wu»  soon  informed  by  a  Dutchman,  who 
came  off  to  me  with  some  natives  in  a  kind  of 
a  canvas  boat,  that  there  were  no  Europeans 
then;  but  bimsclf,  and  that  the  pirates  were  on 


the  noKh  part  of  the  island ;  that  thejr  bad  no 
ship  with  them  ofany  forec,  and  that  they  woold 
be  glad  to  be  fctehc^i  off  by  any  Chriatioa  iMp; 
that  they  were  not  above  two  hundred  in  dimb* 
ber.  their  chief  leaders,  with  the  only  ships  of 
force  they  had,  being-  out  a  cruising  on  the  oout 
of  Arabia  and  the  (iulf  of  Persia. 

After  this,  I  went  on  shone  myself,  srith  Ci^ 
tain  Mcrlottc.  and  some  of  the  mm  who  I  orad 
trust,  and  we  found  it  true,  as  the  Dotcbma 
had  related.  The  Dutchman  f^ave  ut  a  loiy 
history  of  his  adventures,  and  how  he  onn  to 
be  left  there  by  a  ship  he  came  in  from  Ewope, 
which,  he  runniog  up  into  the  rountry  fur  ipnrl. 
with  three  more  of  l>is  comrades,  went  awjr 
without  them,  and  led  them  among  the  natives, 
who,  however,  used  them  very  well,  and  that  oair 
he  served  them  for  an  interpr^cr  and  a  broktr, 
(o  bargain  for  them  with  the  European  aMps  for 
provisions.  Accordingly,  he  eni^a^ed  to  brii^ 
us  what  provisions  we  pleased,  and  proposed  suck 
trinkets  in  return  as  be  knew  the  natives  deslftd, 
and  as  were  of  value  little  enough  to  as,  bat  be 
desired  a  consideration  for  himself  in  money, 
which,  though  it  was  of  no  use  to  hia  tbm^  bt 
said  it  might  be  hereafter ;  aiid  aa  hb  dniMd 
was  but  twenty  pieces  of  eight,  we  tliougirt  ht 
very  well  deserved  it. 

Here  we  bought  a  great  qaaatity  tfThM. 
which,  having  no  coxkt  to  spare,  we  s,i''  ' 
then  cured  it  in  the  sun,  by  the  L> 
dlrccUon,  and  it  proved  of  excellcot  u~,  ...  ^ 
throti||h  the  whole  voyage,  for  we  kopl  soom  «f 
it  till  wc  came  to  Kngland,  but  it  was  then  M 
hard  that  a  eood  hatchet  would  hardly  cut  it 

MTiile  we  lay  here,  it  came  into  my  tbooghu 
that  now  was  a  good  time  to  execute  juAi<«  npas 
my  prisoners ;  so  I  called  u  council  of  war.  lad 
proposed  it  to  them  in  general  terms,  not  letlia^ 
them  know  my  mind  as  to  the  manner  of  it. 
They  all  ogrced  that  it  waa  iieceasary.  and 
second  male,  boatswain,  and  gunner. 
much  intelligence  of  it  from  the  men.  that 
prepared  for  death  as  much  as  if  I  had  si|. 
death-warrant  for  their  execution,  and  thottbty 
were  to  be  hanged  at  the  yard..arai.  But  is  tto 
middle  of  those  resolves  I  told  the  comidl  <f 
officers  that  my  design  was  to  the  north  part  «f 
the  island,  where  a  gang  of  pirates  were  saki  l« 
be  settled,  and  that  I  was  persuaded  I  migtii  get 
a  good  ship  among  thetu,  and  as  iiuiny  nifa  s* 
we  desired,  for  that  I  was  satisfied  thA  grMttri 
part  of  them  were  so  wearied  of  tlwir  prosit 
gnvemroent,  that  they  would  be  glad  of  ,aa  «p> 
portunity  to  come  away,  and  especially  soeh  » 
had  by  force,  or  ra«h  hasty  resolutions,  beco,  ss 
it  were,  surprieied  into  tluit  sort  iif  ]\k  ;  tint  1 
had  been  informed  they  were  very  (ar  frvia 
in  such  a  formidable  posture  as  lh«>y  laU 
represented  to  us  in  Kiirope,  or  anjlhsog 
numerous,  but  that  on  the  contrary  we 
find  them  poor,  divided,  in  distress,  and 
to  get  away  upon  any  terms  they  eoul.1 
Some  of  the  offioers  of  the  stdp  ditTc 
me  in  my  opinion  ;  tl»ey  had  received  >.;- 
of  the  fi)cure  those  people  made  at  M. 
from  the  common  roport  in  England,  that 
had  no  notion  of  tbem,  but  us  «>f  «  little 
monweath  of  robbers ;  that  they  we 
mcnscly  rich,  that  Captain  Avery  wai  ki^  ai 
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uland  ;  that  they  were  near  eight  thouBand 
men,  that  they  had  a  good  iquadron  of  ftout 
•hips,  and  that  they  were  able  to  reiUt  a 
whole  llect  of  men-of-war,  having  a  harbour  so 
well  fortifieii  at  ffftt  entrance  into  it  that  there 
ras  no  coming  at  them  without  a  good  army  for 
id  •er\ice  and  the  like. 

I  con^'inped  them  how  impossible  thU  was  to 

true,  and  told  them  all  the  discoiflk  I  hod 

with  the   Dutchman  at  the  place  where  I 

was,  who  hod  had  a  full  account  of  it  from 

iveral    of    them    who   had    come   down  to   Ht 

tug'ustine's  in  littk  boats,  in  order  to  moke  tlicir 

from  them,  and  to  get  passage  for  l^urope, 

rhom  he  had  always  assisted,  and  got  them  ofT 

any  ship  touched  at  that  port,  and  who  all 

-eed  in  their  relation  of  their  particulars,  which 

)re  indeed  minerable  enouf^h,  «a\-irtg  that  they 

(ted  nejthor  victuals  nor  clothei. 

In  a  word.  I  toon  brought  them  to  enter  into 

the  reason  of  it,  and  to  be  of  my  opinion  ;  and 

jiceordinj^ly  t  ordered  to  get  ready,  and  in  three 

lys'  time  weighed,  and  stood  away  for  the  north 

the  island ;  for,  by  the  way,  we  did  not  now 

imunicate  our  debates  or  resolves  to  the  men 

the  mast,  as  had  been  done  before, — wc 

indeed  had  cnotigb  of  that  already. 

While  wc  were  thus  coasting  the  island  to  the 

trtli,  and  in  the  chaimel  or  sea  between  the 

land  and  the  main  of  Africa,  it  came  into  my 

lughts  thai    I  might   now  naake   use   of    my 

itora  to  my  advantage  and  thotr  own  too,  and 

it  I  might,  if  they  were  hone.<t.  gain  my  end, 

~  get  full  intelligence  of  the  people  I  had  my 

re  upon,  nnd  if  they  were  still  traitors,  they 

rouM  desert  and  go  over  to  the  pirates,  and   1 

lould  be  well  rid  of  them,  without  thencccuily 

'  bringing  thpm  to  the  yard-arm ;    for    I  was 

iry   uneasy   in   my  mind   about  hanging  them 

nor  could  I  ever  have  been  brought  to  do  it. 

believe,  , whatever  risk   I  had  run  from  their 

mtitinoui  disposition. 

I  was  now  got  into  the  latitude  of  fifteen  de- 
grees and  A  half  south  of  the  line,  and  began  to 
think  of  standing  in  for  the  shore,  when  I  ordcrad 
the  second  mate,  who  lay  in  irons  in  the  brigan- 
tine,  to  be  brought  on  board  the  ship,  and  to  be 
called  up  into  the  great  cabin.  He  came  in  great 
concern  ;  though  he  was  of  himself  a  very  bold 
and  resolute  fcUow,  yet  as  he  made  no  doubt 
that  ho  was  s«>nt  for  to  execution,  he  appeared 
th«niu^hly  softened,  and  quite  another  num  than 
he  wus  before. 

'V^'hcn  lie  wus  brought  in,  I  caused  him  to  be 
■et  down  in  a  nook  of  tlie  cabin,  where  he  could 
not  stir  to  oflTcr  any  violence  to  me,  if  he  had  bad 
any  uill  to  it,  two  lar)rc  chests  beini^  just  l>efore 
him ;  and  1  ordered  all  ray  people  to  withdraw, 
except  Captain  iMeriotle  and  the  supercargo, 
and  then,  turning  myself  to  the  crimia»),  I  told 
"  Im  he  knew  his  circumstances.  I  need  not  re- 
them,  and  the  fact  for  which  he  was  brought 
ito  that  coitditioa;  that  1  had  hitherto  hota 
time  to  time  delayed  his  execution,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  the  rest  of  the  chief  officers,  who 
in  fuii  council  had  unanimously  condemned  him; 
that  i  had  a  sudden  thought  ciuuc  into  my  head, 
which,  if  he  knew  how  to  merit  mercy,  and  to 
retrieve  his  circumstances  by  his  future  lidclit  v, 
light  once  agitin  put  it  into  his  power  not  only 


to  save  his  life,  but  to  be  trusted  in  the  ship 
again,  if  he  inclined  to  be  honest ;  that,  how- 
ever,  if  he  bad  no  inclination  to  merit  by  his 
service,  I  would  put  it  to  his  choice,  cither  to 
undertake  with  courage  and  fidelity  what  I  had 
to  propose  to  him,  in  which  case  he  might  expei:t 
to  be  very  well  treated,  or  if  not.  I  would  paidon 
him  OS  to  the  death  ho  had  reason  to  expect,  and 
he,  with  his  two  fellow  (.-rimina!&,  ahould  be  set 
on  shore,  to  go  whither  (hey  pIcii-scJ. 

He  waited,  without  offering  to  sficak  a  word, 
till  I  mode  a  full  stop,  and  then  uskcd  nie  if  I 
gave  him  leave  to  answer ;  I  told  him,  yes ;  then 
he  a«ked  mo  if  1  gave  him  leave  to  speuk  freciv, 
and  would  not  take  offence  at  what  he  might 
say.  I  told  liim  he  should  speak  as  freely  as  if 
he  hod  never  offended ;  and  that  as  I  had  givcu 
him  his  life,  I  would  now  give  him  my  word  no- 
thing he  could  say  should  revoke  the  grant ;  and 
that  he  should  not  only  go  finely  on  ihoro.  for  I 
expected  by  his  words  that  he  had  made  that 
choice,  but  that  I  would  give  him  the  lives  of  his 
two  fellow-prisoners,  and  would  give  them  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  oovthing  else  that  was  rea- 
sonable for  them  to  aA,  or  necefsary  to  ihelr 
subsisting  on  shore  in  such  a  country.' 

He  told  me  then  that,  had  it  bet-n  any  other 
part  of  the  world  than  at  Madagascar,  lie' would 
readily  have  chosen  to  have  gone  on  shore ;  nay, 
(hough  the  place  had  been  really  desolate  and 
uninhabited  ;  that  he  did  not  object  because  my 
offer  Wiis  not  very  generous  and  kind,  and  it 
would  be  always  with  regret  that  be  should  look 
back  upon  the  mercy  he  should  have  received, 
and  how  ill  he  had  deserved  it  at  my  hands. 

But  that  OS  it  was  at  this  place  that  I  men- 
tioned setting  him  at  liberty,  he  told  me  that 
though  he  had  been  routinoui  and  disorderly,  for 
which  he  acknowledged  he  had  deserved  to  die, 
yet  he  hoped  I  could  not  think  so  ill  of  him  as 
to  believe  he  could  turn  pirate,  and  begged  that, 
rather  than  entertain  such  hard  thoughts  of  him, 
I  would  eiecute  the  worst  part  of  the  sentence, 
and  send  him  out  of  the  world  a  penitent,  and 
an  honest  man  ;  which  he  should  esteem  fur 
better  than  to  give  him  his  life  in  a  condition  in 
which  he  could  preserve  it  upon  other  terms 
than  those  of  being  the  worst  of  villaint.  He 
added,  that  if  there  was  anything  be  could  do  to 
deserve  so  much  mercy  as  I  intended  him.  he 
begged  me  that  I  would  give  him  room  to  be- 
have biouelf  as  became  him,  and  he  would 
leave  it  wliolly  to  me  to  use  him  as  he  should 
deserve,  even  to  the  recalling  the  pardon  that  I 
hod  granted  him. 

I  was  extremely  satisfied  with  what  he  said, 
and  more  particularly  with  the  manner  of  his 
speaking  it ;  I  told  him  I  was  glad  to  see  that 
Ite  bad  a  principle  of  so  much  honesty  at  the 
bottom  of  a  part  so  unhappy  as  he  had  acted ; 
tMit  I  would  be  very  far  from  prompting  him  to 
turn  pirate,  and  much  more  from  forcing  him  to 
do  to;  and  that  I  would,  according  to  his  desire, 
put  an  opportunity  into  his  hands  to  show  him- 
self a  new  man ;  and  by  his  Bdelity  to  wipe  out 
all  that  was  past :  and  then  without  ony  more 
ceremony,  I  told  him  my  whole  design,  which 
was  to  Mod  hinit  and  four  or  five  more  men  with 
him,  on  shoro  among  the  pirates  as  spies  tu  re- 
whut  condition  fliry  were  in, and  to  »i-c  u hither 


Ihcic  (rsfl  any  oppreheiiitenB  oT  \1olence  from 
them,  or  wh^'thcr  they  were  In  i\\t  tnesn  cir- 
cumstances that  I  had  reason  to  believe  th*y 
were  in .-  and,  lastly,  whether  thisy  hod  any  stiip 
or  vcBiei  that  intgnt  be  trouglit  of  them,  ond 
whether  men  might  be  had  to  tncreftae  our  com- 
panj- ;  that  ii  to  tay,  such  men  m  boing  penitent 
for  iheir  rog^ueriei,  and  tired  with  their  miieries, 
would  be  gliad  of  the  opportunlly  of  turning 
lioTiPst  mtn  before  they  were  brougtit  to  It  by 
diitrcftii  imd  the  gallon' i. 

He  embraced  the  opportmiity  with  the  ^atest 
rsadiness.  and  guve  ma  all  the  aasurBneei'  that  1 
could  desire  of  hJs  fldelity.  I  then  asked  him 
whether  he  thought  hit  two  fellow  priaoocn 
mig-ht  be  tmited  ir]>on  the  »aine  taot.  He  asked 
me  If  I  would  take  it  for  a  piece  of  sincerity  if, 
ofter  ir  trial,  he  ihould  tell  me  his  mind,  and 
would  not  be  dtspl&iised  if  he  declined  speaking' 
hb  thoughts  till  he  had  talked  with  them.  I 
told  him  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  give  hia  fur> 
ther  oniwer  aftjer  he  had  proposed  it  to  him  ; 
but  I  insisted  upon  his  opinion  first,  beaiiiM  it 
wAt  only  his  opinion  that  I  Mked  now ;  whimai, 
it  he  reported  It  to  them,  then  he  had  no 
more  to  do  but  to  report  their  answer.  He  then 
(liked  me  if  t  would  please  to  grmic.  lUm  one 
thing,  nmneljr,  that  whatever  his  opinion  shonld 
be,  tlmt  what  he  should  soy  sliould  be  no  preju- 
d)c(i  to  them  in  ibeir  present  condition :  t  told 
him  It  was  a  reasonable  cnntton  In  him,  and  i 
would  assure  lilm  that  whatever  he  (aid  should 
not  do  them  any  prejudice,  and  to  rtinvince  him 
of  it,  I  gave  him  my  word  (hat  1  would  not  put 
them  to  deHlh  on  nay  account  whataoerer, 
merely  for  hit  soke-  tic  bowed,  and  thanked 
mc  very  heartily  for  thut  grant,  whieh  he  said 
obliged  him  to  he  the  plainer  with  tne  on  ih-iit 
head,  and  as,  he  said,  he  would  not  deceive  me 
in  anj thing  whatever,  so  he  would  not  hi  this 
eupccuilly ;  and  IhiTffore  told  me  it  was  his 
tipininu  they  would  not  Berve  me  faithfully  ;  find 
lie  rcferreti  mu  to  the  experience  J  ehould  And 
of  it }  ,irid  lidded,  th.it  he  would  be  so  just  to 
mp  in  the  beginning,  ns  that  while  he  bejigedme 
Tu  Up  merciful  In  them,  yet  for  my  own  sake  he 
^^'ol!ld  ali^o  brg  me  not  to  trusi  them. 

1  tnrik  rhe  hint,  and  said  no  more  at  that  time, 
liut  ordered  his  irona^to  be  taken  off,  and  ordered 
him  to  have  !e,-ivu  to  go  to  his  former  eabin,  and 
<o  have  his  i.hcsti  and  things  re^fored  to  him  ; 
so  dial  he  was  at  full  liberty  in  the  ship,  though 
not  in  iiny  office,  or  appointed  to  any  particular 
biiurie:^^.  A  day  or  two  after  thii  we  made 
luuii,  which  appeared  to  be  the  north-west  part 
of  the  ihlund,  in  the  latitude  of  thirteen  degrees 
thirty  minules;  and  now  I  thought  it  was  time 
lo  put  our  di'si^  in  execution  ;  for  I  knew  very 
well  that  it  could  not  be  a  great  way  from  this 
part  of  the  ial.iiid  where  the  pirates  wcro  to  IM! 
henrdof!  so  1  ordered  the  boat  on  shore,  wiui 
about  sixteen  men,  to  make  discoveries,  and  with 
ihem  my  new  restored  man.  I  gnve  him  no 
uijtruetion  for  anyihlng  extraordinar]'  at  this 
time,  our  work  being  now  only  to  find  out  where 
they  wer*!.  The  boot  came  on  board  again  at 
night,  or  we  had  now  ttood  in  within  two  leagues 
of  the  shore,  and  brought  us  an  aecount  that 
I  here  were  no  EngliEh  or  Europeans  at  all  tfaere< 
iibout»,   but  they  were  to  be   heard  of  a  grvat 


way  further.     So  wo  stood  •way  Mtib«  ftsiii  * 

the  night,  and  the  nest  day  the  sri«d  htttg  kir 
and  the  sea  imooth.  uid  by  tmr  rvckocinf  *< 
WAfii  in  that  time  about  forty  l«a|CUWb 

The  neKt  ev^ntiog  tb?  sajne  «Mn|H»y  whI  « 
shore  again,  and  were  showed  of  Mac  it  lae 


natives  where  the  ptrntci  inhabited  ; 
abort,  WM  about  tlva  or  ilx-aiMl-lauit;  mim 
ftiriher  Mnh  still,  in  a  rirar  -wwwf  .i  [liiiiiiiiiiB 
for  shipping,  where  th«y  h»d  fve  or  its  £«» 
pean  binit  ships,  and  two  or  three  *l<M|Mi  te 
they  were  all  InJd  up,  ciicept  tw«  iHmm,  wfi 
which  they  crulced  sometieaea  a  Ki**t  Mian 
oif  to  the  north,  w  far  •«  iha  AxaWaa  Orit 
He  retnmed  with  tbU  tntclligaiee  tfta  tmt 
night,  and  by  bis  direeUon  we  (toad  inaid^ 
under  the  shor«  as  we  oold  conveniaallft  iMi 
six  iefigit<>i  further  nort  h  ;  here  w«  famd  a  ivf 
g:ood  road  under  a  little  Cape*  wUch  k(p« 
perfectly  undi»cov<tred  ;  ajid  in  lh«  wrnvm 
before  day  my  man  wr^nt  oq  ^bore  agaes  9>u 
the  boat,  and,  k^epin^  oaly  four  aien  witk  Am 
sent  the  boat  an  board  ogoiD,  agiwat  " 
aignal  for  us  to  send  the  boat  for  himayAvhs 
he  thonld  return. 

There  Was  a  pretty  high  ledgs  gl  hft  to 
the  north  of  the  place  where  be  laaMiHi 
which  running  west,  ntade  thff  little  Capt  ■!■ 
the  lee  of  whieh  our  ship  eodiS  at  ••  imA^m 
above.  Ar  mon  as  be  came  to  the  lop  if  <!■> 
hills  he  phdnly  (li«ov«red  the  trttk  «  kv^vp 
where  the  p!rai«  ships  lay.  and  viien  ikef  bl 
formed  their  encampmeiit  m  ttw  Aaw.  te 
men  took  sueh  proper  obaervaiiona  of  IteliS*^ 
tion  of  the  place  ther  were  In  upon  the  b^M  I 
they  migbt  not  fail  to  find  th«r  vtf  hrf:  | 
again,  though  it  wtre  in  the  night ;  and  hi^ 
u^eed  in  the  account  they  should  ^ve  at  ibo- 
selves,  Kothat  they  might  be  all  found  iatlxHai 
trUe,  th«y  boldly  »ent  down  the  hill,  tadiam 
to  the  edge  of  the  creek,  the  pirates'  eavp  baf  ^ 
on  the  oilier  shore.  | 

Here  they  Bred  a  gun  to  ratae  a  kind  tf  li**  } 
aniong^   them,  and    th»a    haixgiof   out  a  wUK 
elolh  on  the  top  of  n  pole,  a  signal  of  prtsi 
they  haJW  thena  in  English,  and  asked  tile*  ' 
they  would  send  a  boat  atid  fetch  tiieiit  «*«.       I 

The  pirates  were  Eurpri«ed  at  the  ooim  oOM  / 
piece,  and  came   running  to   the   shore  >itt  i  . 
speed  ;  but  they  were  much  turprr*ed  whea  tif*  | 
heard   themidvcs   hailed  in  Knghth.      CpK  ^ 
whole  they  immediately  seat  a  boat  to  fittiif^ 
over,  and  received  them   with  a  great  M  ^ 

joy 

I  Our  men  pretended  to  he  overjoyed  st  &*3Sf 
them  thi-re,  told  them  »  long  nifty  thst  aiT 
came  on  shore  nu  the  west  tide  of  ibe  itiw'^ 
where,  net  far  off,  there  were  two  Ea(iiikik#^ 
but  that  the  natives  quajrelling  wllk  iWraa 
upon  Some  rudeness,  oflered  to  tbeir  vobMlmI 
they  being  scparate^d  from  their  Ml«n>  ** 
obliged  to  fly,  that  the  natives  had  «i)iitaW 
the  rest,  and  they  be-lieved  had  kilVed  tha*  *: 
that  they  wandered  up  to  the  top  of  rix  tiK>i*' 
tending  to  mak«  Ugbcils  to  th^it  ^>U»  tt  *^ 
them  some  help ;  when  «e«te(  Boneia^  ^ 
believed  some  Europe«Qi  wcr«  ibera,  t>i  • 
came  down  to  tale  abetter  ;  and  Ihry  fc«^ 
of  them  a  hoat  to  Carry  them  rou&d  tbi  C^  * 
their  comradea,    mileu    they   would  fin-  tt« 
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leave  to  itay  witb   (hem,  and  do  aa  they  did, 
which  they  were  very  willing  to  do. 

This  was  all  a  made  story ;  but,  however,  the 
tale  told  so  well,  that  ihey  believed  .t  thoroiigbly, 
■od  recoived  our  men  very  kindly,  led  them  up 
to  their  camp,  and  gave  them  »onie  vlotualr 

Our  mon  observed  they  had  victuals  enouRh, 
and  very  good,  as  well  beef  ua  mutton  ;  that 
Is  to  sar,  of  goat»"  fleah,  which  was  excellent 
{food ;  also  pork  and  veal,  and  (hey  were  tolera- 
ble g<iod  cook«  too,  for  they  found  they  had 
built  several  famaces  and  boilers,  which  they  had 
taken  out  nf  their  ships,  and  dressed  a  vast 
qaantity  of  meat  at  a  time  ;  but  they  observed 
they  hud  no  liquor,  upon  which  the  mate  pulled 
Q  largi>  bottle  of  good  cordial  waters  out  of  his 
po^'ket,  nnd  gave  it  about  as  far  as  it  would  ^o. 
and  so  did  two  others  of  the  men,  which  their 
new  landlords  took  very  kindly. 

They  spent  gt>od  part  of  the  first  day  in  look* 
ing  about  them,  jccingthe  manner  of  the  pirates 
li^"e  thnre,  and  their  strength;  and  soon  per- 
cwved  that  they  were  indeed  but  in  a  sorry  con- 
dition every  way,  except  that  they  had  cattle 
and  flesh  meat  sufficient.  They  had  a  good 
platform  of  guns  indeed,  and  a  covered  place 
pallisadoed  round  where  they  lodged  their  am- 
munition. But  as  for  fortifications  to  the  land- 
ward ihey  had  none,  except  a  double  pallisado 
round  their  camp,  and  a  sort  of  a  bank  thrown 
np  within  to  fire  from,  and  stand  covered  from 
the  c-nemfcs  lances,  which  was  all  they  had  to 
fe,ir  from  the  natives.  They  had  no  bread  but 
what  they  made  of  rice,  and  the  store  they  bad 
of  ih.U  I* OS  very  small.  They  told  our  men  in- 
rii-eii.  that  they  had  two  ships  abroad,  which  they 
expectt'd  back  every  day  with  a  quantity  of  rice, 
ttiid  whiit  else  they  could  get,  especially  with 
some  arrack,  which  they  were  to  trade  for  with 
the  .\riibi;in  merchants,  or  take  it  by  force,  which 
should  fifflt  otTer. 

Out  men  pretended  to  like  their  way  of  liWng 
niijfhty  well,  and  talked  of  staying  with  them,  if 
they  would  let  them,  and  thus  they  passed  the 
first  day  of  conversation. 

Our  men  had  two  tents  or  huts  given  them  to 
lodge  ill.  and  hammocks  hung  in  the  huts  very 
a^r  catily,  b(!ing  such  I  suppose  as  belonged  to 
some  of  their  company  that  were  dead,  or  were 
out  upon  adventures,  here  they  slept  very  secure, 
and  in  the  morning  walked  about,  as  strangers 
might  be  suffered  to  do  to  look  about  them , 
but  my  new  manager's  eye  was  chiefly  here  upon 
iM'o  thing!,  first.to  ice  if  they  had  any  shipping  for 
our  purpose,  and,  secondly,  to  K-e  if  he  could 
pitch  upon  one  man  more'  particular  than  the 
rt'st,  to  enter  into  some  confidence  with,  and  it 
w<i»  not  long  before  he  found  an  opportum'ty  for 
both,  the  manner  was  thus  -. — 

He  was  walking  by  himself,  having  ordered  his 
other  men  to  strangle  away  two  and  two,  this  , 
wiiy  and  that,  oi  if  they  had  not  minded  him, 
though  always  to  keep  him  in  sight,  I  say,  he 
walkfd  by  himself  towards  that  part  of  the  creek, 
where,  as  was  said,  three  of  their  biggest  ships 
lay  by  the  walls,  and  when  he  come  to  the  shore 
right  against  them,  ho  stood  Still  looking  at  them 
very  earnestly ;  while  he  was  here  he  observed 
a  boat  put  off  from  one  of  them,  with  four  oars 
mod  one  sitter  only,  whom  they  set  on  shore  just 


by  him,  and  then  put  off  again  ;  the  person  whom 
they  set  on  shore  was,  it  seems,  one  who  had 
been  with  our  men  the  efvcaing  bdbre,  but  having 
some  particular  ofHce  on  board  oae  of  those 
ships,  lay  on  board  every  night,  with  about  ten 
or  twelve  men,  just  to  watch  and  guard  the 
ship,  and  so  came  on  shore  in  the  morning,  as  is 
usual  in  men  of  war  laid  up. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  our  man  he  knew  him, 
and  spoke  very  familiarly  to  him,  and  seeing  h« 
was  looking  so  earnestly  at  the  ship,  be  aued 
him  if  he  would  go  on  board,  our  man  faintly 
declined  it,  as  on  purpose  to  be  a&ked  again, 
and  upon  just  as  much  further  pressing  as  was 
sufficient  to  satisfy  him  that  the  gunner,  for 
that  was  his  office,  wa.<i  in  earnest  ho  yielded,  so 
the  gunner  called  back  the  boat,  and  tbey  went 
on  board. 

Our  man  viewed  the  ship  very  particularly, 
and  pretended  to  like  everything  fie  saw ;  but, 
after  some  conversation,  asks  him  this  home  qucs. 
tion,  namely,  why  they  did  not  go  to  sea,  and 
seek  purchase,  having  so  many  good  ships  at  their 
command  ?  He  shook  his  head,  and  lold  him 
very  frankly  that  they  were  in  no  condition  to 
andertakc  anything,  for  that  they  were  a  crcw 
of  unresolved  divided  rogues :  that  they  were 
never  two  days  of  a  mind  ;  that  they  had  nobody 
to  command,  and  therefore  nobody  to  obey  ;  that 
several  things  had  be*n  offered,  but  nothing  con- 
eluded ;  that  in  short,  tbey  thought  of  nuthing 
bat  of  shifting  every  one  for  themselves,  as  well 
as  they  coold. 

My  mate  replied,  he  thought  it  had  been  quite 
otherwise,  and  that  made  him  tell  them  last  nigtit 
that  he  had  an  inclination  tn  stay  with  them.  "1 
heard  you  say  so."  said  the  gunner,  "  and  it  mada 
me  smile;  1  thought  in  myself  that  you  would 
be  of  another  mind  when  you  knew  us  a  little 
better  ;  for,  in  a  word."  said  he,  "  if  they  should 
agree  to  lend  you  a  boat  to  go  back  to  your  ship, 
they  would  go  together  by  the  ears  about  who 
should  go  with  you  ;  for  not  a  man  of  them  that 
went  with  you  would  ever  come  back  again 
hither,  if  your  captain  would  take  them  on  board, 
(hough  the  terms  were,  to  be  hanged  whan  they 
came  to  England." 

.My  mate  knew  that  this  was  my  opinion  beforv, 
but  he  was  really  of  another  mind  himself,  till  ha 
saw  things,  and  till  he  talked  with  this  gunner  ; 
and  this  put  new  things  in  his  head.  So  he  en- 
tertained the  gunner  with  a  scheme  of  his  own, 
and  told  him,  if  things  were  so  as  he  related  it, 
and  that  he  had  really  a  mind  to  come  off  fW>m 
that  gang,  he  believed  that  be  could  put  him  in 
a  way  how  to  do  it  to  his  advantage,  and  to  take 
a  set  of  his  people  with  him.  if  he  could  pick 
out  some  of  them  that  might  t>e  depended 
upon. 

The  gunner  replied  that  he  could  pick  out  a 
set  of  very  brave  fellows,  good  seamen,  and  most 
of  them  such  as  having  been  forced  lots  (he 
pirates'  ships,  were  dragged  into  that  wicked 
life  they  hod  lived,  not  only  against  their  cori- 
sclences,  but  by  a  mere  necessity  to  save  their 
lives,  and  that  tbey  would  be  glad  at  any  price  Us 
come  off  The  mate  asked  him  how  muy  such 
he  could  answer  ibr.  He  told  him  above  a  hun- 
dred. Upon  this  the  mate  told  him  the  ciretim- 
stonces  we  were  in,  the  voyage  wc  wor<  u|hiii. 
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tlitit  we  wore  a  letUr  of  marque  iliip  of  such  force,  j 
but  ihni  we're  ovcr-tr-vincd  and  double  itored, 
in  hopes  of  gicttinj;  a  good  ship  upon  our  cruise, 
to  man  out  of  tlie  other,  that  we  had  been  eiii- 
appointcd,  utid  Iiad  only  got  (hu  sloop  or  brigan- 
tine  which  wc  bought,  as  before,  at  the  Cjipe, 
that  If  he  c^uld  persuade  ilie  men  to  &el)  u£  or(! 
of  ihei/  ships,  we  would  pay  them  for  it  in  TtaAy 
money,  and  perhaps  entertain  a  hundred  of  their 
men  into  the  bargain. 

The  gunner  told  hiin  he  would  propoie  ic  to 
them,  and  «ddod,  in  positive  temiB,  that  he  kncvr 
it  Wfjuld  be  readitv  ar(.>cpted,  and  that  he  shauld 
take  vvhinh  of  the  throe  sliips  I  pleafad.  The 
mntc  then  desired  that  he  would  lend  th^ffl  hii 
RluiUop  to  go  on  hoatd  our  »hip,  to  aequaint  me 
with  it,  ond  bring:  baok  siiSicipnt  orders  to  treat. 
He  told  ihcm  he  wuuUl  iwt  only  do  ihu^i,  byt 
hcfore  1  could  lie  ready  to  go  he  would  proposi;^ 
it  to  tliQ  Lliiiif  men  lie  had  his  eye  upon,  tmd 
wtiiild  have  their  conMnt,  mid  thutthenhe  virould 
go  Biiong  with  him  nil  bourd  t»  make  a  bargain. 

TUh  WHS  as  well  as  our  nmte  could  expect, 
and  the  gunner  had  either  so  laacli  aulburiiy 
am o tig  tlieni,  or  tho  men  were  so  fbrtrjrd  to  shift 
their  sUfion  in  (he  woirU  that  the  giiniicr  mnio 
agaia  to  ournnato  In  kssthofl  tuo  hour*,  wStb  nu 
order,  ilgned  by  nhotit  MKteen  of  (Itdr  oiflcen. 
empowering  hiui  to  »ell  us  ibe  »hiu  iwbich  the 
(runner  was  on  board  of,  anil  to  allot  %o  muni 
^ns,  and  such  a  proportion  of  nnimuiiltion  to 
ber  lu  was  sufTieicnt,  and  to  f(ive  the  work  of  all 
the]r  carpenters  for  so  many  dajs  as  were  neces- 
sary to  rt^poir  her,  calk  atid  grave  her,  and  put 
her  In  condition  to  go  to  i«a. 

She  was  a  Spanitli -built  ship ;  where  the^-  had 
her,  Ibo  gunner  said  he  did  not  knovv ;,  but  she 
wm  a  vcr]-  glrong  tight  ship,  and  u  preUy  good 
«ui1er,  We  made  her  earrytwo-and>thir(y  guns, 
tJiough  she  had  not  been  ueed  to  carry  Eibove 
twenty- four. 

The  gunner  being  (hu«  empowered  lo  trent 
with  niy  mate,  rome  away  in  their  ahallop,  and 
brought  the  aaid  [^nncr  and  two  more  of  thdr 
officers  with  hitn,  and  eight  seamen.  The  gun. 
ncr  and  1  saonniade  aburgoin  for  (ho  ship,  which 
I  Itou^ht  for  five  thousand  pieces  of  cifcht,  most 
of  it  jn  English  goods,  such  ai  tbcy  wanted ;  for 
they  were  ranny  of  them  almost  nokpd  of  clothes, 
nnd  OS  for  other  things  they  had  scaice  a  pair  of 
siiocs  Or  stotkingjj  among  (hem.  V^lH'n  out 
bargain  was  made,  and  the  mate  bad  related  all 
thapiu-iiculorsflf  the  conference  he  had  had  with 
the gunner,  we  catnc  to  talk  of  the  people  iv  ho  we  re 
to  go  with  us.  The  gunner  told  us  that  we  might 
imleed  liave  good  reason  to  suspect  a  gang  of 
men  who  had  made  theonelves  infamous  all  over 
the  world  by  so  matiy  piracies  nnd  wicked  ac- 
SiotJi  1  but  if  I  would  put  so  much  confidence  in 
him,  he  would  osjure  me  that  ai  he  should  have 
the  power  in  his  hands  to  pick  ond  choose  his 
men,  10  ho  would  ongwer  body  for  body  the 
Fidelity  of  nil  the  men  he  should  choose ;  and 
that  most,  if  not  nil  of  them,  would  be  such  af 
had  btea  lioken  by  foreo  out  of  other  Ehips,  or 
wheedled  away  when  they  were  drunk  ;  and  in  a 
word,  he  told  me  there  never  wai  a  ship-loai!  of 
Kudi  penitents  went  to  sen  together  as  he  would 
bring  us.  When  he  had  sold  SO,  ho  bepan  to 
move  me  that    I   would  please  to  give  Liin  the 


ioma  pott  which  lie  held  in  the  sHipi,  rlr,,  Utat  d 
giinner,  which  I  prankUed  hItn,  nnd  then  be  <fe- 
lircd  I  would  pcrtnit  liim  to  tpcdt  vllib  ih  k 
private,  and  I  was  not  at  Srtt  very  frev  ta  itiltti 

he  having  consented  to  tct  the  mate  and  C^tik  \ 
Merloitc  be  present,  I  yielded. 

Wkea  all  tlic  reit  were  HiUidrani)  he  bM  at 
that  having  been  five  ycair*  tu  the  nnt«C  Ib^ 
vice,  OS  he  might  esll  it,  utdT being  ob&g«4  «■  ^ 
as  they  did,  i  might  be  »ure  he  bad  aonie  nril 
share  in  the  purchase,  and.  faoorcver,  kt  h^ 
Lomc  into  It  a^iEiin^t  his  will,  yet  as  be  b«d  k«a 
obliged  to  go  with  them,  lie  had  mttie  tose  ad- 
vantage, and  that  being  resolved  to  teftfe  tbm 
he  hod  a  good  frhJIe  ag^  packed  till'  WHne  «l^ 
beat  of  what  he  hod  got,  to  mue  hfa 
and  begged  I  would  let  \um  deposit  it 
I  oii  a  security  for   his    luleUty.       L'poti 

I  ordered  a  chest  to  be  taken  out  of  ibe    „ 

I  and  brought  into  my  great  cabin,  a»d  bnua 
I  this  gave  me  out  of  his  pocket  a  hag  ^t^ini  >^ 
the  eoDteiit'i  of  wideh  I  »hali  gpcak  of  htrtj&gi 
I      The  shallop  rfetumcd  the  next  day.  »x<  I  nM 
I  back  the  niai B  with   my    long  hoit  and  iki'h 
(  four  nion  to  go  and  icko  po^sef^sJcm  of  tli.'  u  f. 
I  4nd  itppoioted   tny  earpentuf  to  go  sbd  k«  ii 
,th*  repairs  that  were   n&cecaary  to  he  ii<«t  ii 
iherj  and  9orne  dajs  vJter   I  seat  Captain  Jlv. 
lotte  with  the  supercargo    Ln    our   tiMSk  t*  9 
^and  secure  the  poucsvioD.  and  to  mmr  ifa  it- 
treat  of  any  of  the  men  that  might  bawiMJ 
to  come  away,  and   might    be   oppoaed  bj  tk 
rest:  »nd  this  wm  done   at  the  request  of  (k  [ 
gunner,  who  foresaw  there  mi^ht  he  toau  tqiA- 
ble  about  it.  ' 

They  spent  cix  weeks  and    sooke  odd  6k^  • 
fitting  ovtt  this  ship,  occasioned  by  the  wmt  d  ' 
a  convenient  place  to  lay  her  oo  atunr  in.  vivk  i 
(hey  were  obliged  to  make  wi(h  a  great  itd  tl  l| 
labour ;  however,  she  was  completely  fined  i^  i 
When  she  was  fitted   they  Jojd  in  a  good  ftan  j 
of  provisions,  thoflgh  not  to  well  cured  uta  Im 
a  great  while.     One  of  the  best  things  h  p».% 
recruit  of  here,  waa  casks  ;   which,  as  befcw  »t  ' 
gieotly  wanted,  and  which  tJidr  coopen'  sudr^ 
us  to  trim,  season,  and  fit  up.  i 

Ai  to  bread,  we  had  no  help  from  thenj.ir  I 
they  not  only  hod  none  but  wtiaA    they  ia*V  it 
rice,  but  Ihey  had  no  sufBccut  store  of '  th»r. « 1 ; 
have  hinted  before.  I 

But  we  had  more  to  do  vet ;  for  vbc*  (k  !* 
ship  wa*  fitted  up  and   our  'niMi  bad  the  ^  ,^ 
session  of  her,  they  were  surprised  ooc  morMf  j 
on  a  sudden  with  a  most  horrible  tumult  ao^ 
the  pirates,  and  h«d  not  our  brignniiae  bna  it 
hand,  {as  above,)  to  secure  the  pos<esiioiL  t  t*^ 
ticvc  thoy  had  token    the  ship    (rom  »vt  9A 
again,  and,  perhaps,  have  come  down  wiili  fe  I 
and  their  two  sloops,  and  have  attached  ui  TW  1 
case  wns  this  :~Thc  gunoor.  who  ira5  a  punitBa  i! 
fellow  to  his  word,  resolred  that  ooncof  Uwm  I 
should  go  in  the  ship  but  such  as  he  had  sixW  ' 
out.  and  they  were  such  as  were  gencnflji*  ' 
token  out  of  of  merchant  ships  by  ftjiw.  a  1^ 
fore  i  but  when  he  came  to  talk  to  the  ■■■  tf 
whoaiid  rtho  should   go    and    g(«,  tnrir  to 
would  all  go  to  a  loau.  there  was  not  •  ^  rf  i- 
(hem  would  slay  behind  ;  and,  in  a  wonL  ^  i 
fe!l  out  abou   ,t  to  that   degree,  thnt  tbty  a*  i 
to  blows,  and  tho  ^aner  was  forred  to  ily  fix  &  '• 


vriih  about  twentjr-two  men  that  titood  to  him, 
and  six  or  seven  were  wounded  ia  the  fr&y, 
whereof  two  died. 

The  gunner  thus  being  driven  to  hii  Khifts, 
made  down  to  the  shore  to  hi*  bmit,  but  the 
rogues  were  too  oimble  for  hin>,  and  hi»d  got  to 
his  boat  before  him,  and  prepared  to  man  her  and 
two  more,  to  go  on  board  and  secure  the  ship. 
In  this  distress,  the  gunner,  who  had  takun 
sanctuary  in  the  woodH  at  about  a  mile  distance, 
but  unhappily  above  the  camp,  so  that  the  plat- 
form of  guns  was  between  hiru  and  the  ship,  had 
no  remedy,  but  to  tend  one  of  his  men,  who 
swam  very  well,  to  take  &  compass  round  be* 
hind  the  pirate's  camp,  and  come  to  the  water 
tide  below  the  camp  and  platform,  so  to  take 
the  water  and  swim  on  board  the  ship,  which  lay 
nearly  a  league  below  their  said  camp,  and  give 
our  men  notice  of  what  had  happened,,  to  worn 
them  to  suflTcr  none  of  their  men  to  come  on 
board,  unless  the  gunner  was  with  (hem ;  and.  if 
possible,  to  send  a  boat  on  shore  to  fetch  off  the 
gunner  and  hix  men,  who  were  following  by  the 
same  way,  and  would  be  at  the  some  place,  and 
niako  a  signal  to  them  to  come  for  him. 

Our  men  had  scarce  received  this  notice  when 
they  saw  a  boat  full  of  men  put  off  from  the 
platform,  and  row  down  under  shore  towards 
them  :  but  as  they  resolved  not  to  suiTer  them  to 
come  on  board,  they  called  lo  them  by  a  speak- 
ing trumpet,  and  told  (hem  they  might  go  back 
again,  for  they  should  not  come  on  board,  nor 
any  other  boat,  unless  the  gunner  was  on  board. 

They  rowed  on  for  all  thatj  when  our  men 
called  to  them  ogoin,  and  told  them  if  they  offered 
to  put  ofT,  in  order  to  come  on  board,  or,  in  shor(, 
to  row  down  shore  any  further  than  a.  little  point 
whirh  our  man  named,  and  which  was  just  a-hcad 
of  them,  they  would  fire  at  them.  Well,  they 
rowed  on  for  nil  tlii.'i,  and  that  though  (hey  were 
past  the  point,  which  our  men  seeing,  they  imroe- 
dinteiy  let  lly  a  shot,  but  fired  a  little  lulicidof  them, 
10  OS  not  to  hit  the  boat,  and  thiti  brought  them  to 
a  slop ;  so  (hey  lay  u()on  their  oars  a  while,  as  if 
they  were  considering  what  to  do;  when  our 
mer  perceived  two  boats  more  come  ofT  from  the 
pint  form  likewise,  full  of  men,  and  rawing  after 
the  fust.  Upon  this  they  called  again  the  first 
boa.'  with  their  speaking-trumpet,  and  told  them 
if  they  did  not  go  immediately  on  shore  they  would 
sink  the  boat.  They  had  no  remedy,  seeing  our 
men  resolved,  and  that  they  lay  open  to  the  shot 
of  (ho  ship,  90  they  went  on  shore  accordinglv. 
and  then  our  men  fired  at  the  empty  boat.  tiU 
they  spli(  her  in  pieces,  and  made  her  useless  to 
them. 

Upon  this  firing,  our  brigantine,  which  lay 
about  two  leagues  off  in  the  mouth  of  a  little 
creek,  on  the  south  of  that  river,  weighed  imme- 
diately, and  stood  away  to  the  opening  of  (ho 
road  where  the  Khip  lay,  and  the  tide  of  flood 
being  still  running  in.  they  drove  up  towards  (he 
ship  for  her  assistance,  and  came  to  on  anchor 
■bout  n  cable's  length  a-hetd  of  her,  but  within 
pistol-shot  of  the  shore,  a(  the  same  I'lwa  sending 
two-and-lhirfy  of  her  men  on  board  the  great 
ship,  to  reinforce  the  men  on  board,  who  were 
but  sixteen  in  number. 

Just  at  this  time  the  gunner  and  his  twenty- 
one  men,  who  heard  the  firing,  and  had  quickened 


their  pace,  though  they  had  a  great  compass  to 
fetch,  through  woods  and  untrod  paths,  and  some 
luggage  to  carry  too.  were  come  to  the  shore,  and 
made  the  signal,  which  our  men  in  (he  ship  ob- 
serving, gave  notice  to  the  officer  of  the  bngan- 
line  (0  fetch  them  on  board,  which  he  did  very 
■afely  ;  by  the  way,  as  the  officer  afterwards  told 
us,  most  of  their  luggage  consisted  of  money, 
with  which  it  seems  every  man  of  them  was  very 
well  furnished,  having  shared  their  wealth  ot  their 
first  coming  on  shore.  As  for  clothes,  they  had 
very  few,  and  those  all  in  rags  ;  and  as  for  linen, 
they  had  scarce  a  shirt  among  them  all,  or  linen 
enough  to  have  made  a  white  flag  for  a  truce,  if 
they  had  had  occasion  for  it.  In  short,  a  crew 
so  rich  and  so  ragged  were  hardly  ever  seen 
before. 

The  ship  was  now  pretty  well  manned,  for  the 
brigantine  carrier]  the  gunner  and  his  twenty-one 
men  on  board  her;  and  the  tide  by  this  time 
being  spent,  she  immediately  unmoved  and 
loosened  her  topsails,  which,  as  it  happened,  had 
been  bent  to  the  jiards  two  days  before,  so,  with 
the  first  of  the  ebb,  she  weighed  and  fell  down 
about  a  league  further,  by  which  the  was  i]uite 
out  of  reach  of  tho  platform,  and  rode  in  the 
open  sea ;  and  the  brigantine  did  the  same. 

But  by  this  means  they  missed  the  occasion  of 
the  rest  of  the  gunner's  men,  who,  having  got 
together  to  the  number  of  between  seventy  and 
eighty,  had  followed  him  and  come  down  to  the 
shore  and  made  the  signals,  but  were  not  un- 
derstood by  our  ship,  wliich  put  the  poor  men 
to  great  difficulties ;  for  they  had  broken  away 
from  the  rest  by  force,  ond  had  been  pursued 
half  a  mile  by  the  whole  body,  and  particularly 
at  the  entrance  into  a  very  thick,  woodv  place, 
were  so  hard  put  to  it  that  they  were  obliged  to 
make  a.  desperate  stand  and  fire  at  their  old 
friends,  which  had  exasperated  them  to  the  last 
degree.  But,  as  the  case  of  these  men  was  des- 
perate, (hey  took  an  effectual  method  for  their 
own  security,  of  which  I  shall  give  a  further  ac- 
count presently. 

I'bc  general  body  of  the  pirates  were  now  up 
in  arms,  and  the  new  ship  was.  os  it  were,  in 
open  war  with  them,  or  at  least  they  hBd.de. 
dared  war  against  it ;  but  as  they  had  been  dis- 
appointed in  their  attempt  to  force  it,  and  found 
they  were  not  .strong  etwugh  at  sea  to  ottack  it, 
they  sent  a  flag  of  truce  on  board.  Our  men  ad- 
mitted them  to  come  to  the  ship  side,  but  as  my 
mate,  who  now  Imd  the  command,  knew  them 
fto  be  a  gang  of  deaperate  rogues  that  would  at- 
tempt anything,  though  never  so  rash,  be  ordered 
that  none  of  them  should  come  on  board  the 
ship,  except  the  officer  and  two  more,  who  gavo 
an  account  that  they  were  sent  to  treat  with  us. 
So  we  called  them  the  ambassadors. 

When  they  came  on  board  they  expostulated 
very  warmly  with  my  new  agent  the  nocond  mate, 
(hat  our  men  came  m  (he  posture  of  friends,  and 
of  friends  too  in  distress,  and  had  received  favours 
from  them,  but  hod  abused  the  kindness  which 
bad  been  shown  them  -,  that  they  had  bought  a 
ship  of  them,  and  had  had  leave  and  assistance 
to  fit  her  up  ond  furnish  her,  but  had  not  paid 
for  hiT,  or  paid  for  what  assistance  and  what 
provisions  had  been  given  to  them  ;  ond  that 
now,  lo  complete  a|{,  their  men  had  been  parti- 
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>Uy  and  unfAirly  treated ;  «id  whea  a  Domber  of 
»«a  had  be«a  p'onted  u*.  aa  inferior  fUlow,  a 
gaaoer,  wm  wt  to  cdi  »uch  and  aoeh  man  out. 
Just  whom  be  plcaaed,  to  go  with  as,  whereas  the 
u  hoirt  bodf  ought  to  have  had  the  appointing 
whom  they  would  or  would  Dot  ^vu  leave  to  go 
in  the  ship ;  that  whi'n  they  caine  in  a  peace- 
able manner  to  liave  demanded  justice,  and  to 
have  twated  amicably  of  these  things,  our  men 
had  daniad  theia  adntttaaee,  had  oommitted 
boatBilies  sfrainti  them,  hitd  6red  at  their  nten 
and  itavcd  thoW  boat,  mid  had  afterwards  reocivad 
on  board  thi-lr  <le«erti>r».  all  contrary  to  the ndea 
of  ftiandship :  and  in  aU  these  cases  tbej  de- 
manded satisTaction. 

Our  new  comiaaador  was  a  ready  man  enough, 
and  he  answered  all  their  complaJnts  with  a  ^reat 
deal  of  gravity  and  eatnness :  he  told  them  that 
H  wsR  true  we  came  to  them  as  Mesds,  and  had 
received  friendly  usage  from  them,  which  wc  had 
■ot  in  tta^  least  disboooured :  but  that,  as  friends 
bi  distreiSt  we  bad  never  pretended  to  be,  and 
rcslly  were  not ;  for  that  we  were  neither  in 
daugrr  of  anything  or  in  want  of  anything ;  that, 
as  to  provisions,  we  wcro  strong  enough,  if  need 
were,  to  procure  ourselves  provisions  in  sny  part 
of  thi<  island,  and  had  been  several  times  sup- 
plied from  the  sbon  by  tbs  aatirei,  fbr  which  we 
lad  always  fully  imfied  the  peofile  who  fur- 
Bisbed  us,  and  that  we  acomed  to  be  nngratefiil 
6>r  any  favour  wc  should  have  received,  much 
lesa  to  abuse  it,  or  them  for  it. 

That  we  had  paid  the  full  price  of  all  the  pro> 
visions  we  had  received,  and  for  the  work  that 
hid  b«en  done  to  the  ship,  that  what  we  bad 
hnirtiid  for,  as  the  price  of  the  ship,  had  been 
pan,  aa  far  as  the  ogrecmrnt  made  it  due,  and 
tfaat  what  remained  was  ready  to  bo  paid  as 
won  as  the  ship  was  finished,  which  was  our 
bargain. 

That  as  to  the  people  who  were  willing  to 
take  service  with  us  and  enter  tbantelvea  on 
board,  it  is  true  that  the  gnBiter  and  tome  other 
men  offered  thorosclves  to  us,  and  we  had  ac- 
oeyted  of  them,  and  we  thought  it  was  our  part 
to  noeept  or  not  to  accept  of  such  men  as  we 
thoilght  fit-  As  for  what  was  among  themselves, 
that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  :  that  if  we  had 
bMB  publicly  warned  by  them  not  to  have  eo- 
tartaiaed  any  of  their  men.  but  with  consent  of 
tfee  whole  body,  then  Indeed  we  should  have  had 
reason  to  be  cautious ;  otherwise  we  were  not  in 
the  least  concerned  about  it.     That  it  is  true  we 


tne  leass  concemeo  aoout  it.     i  nat  tt  is  true  we     i  Drougnt  witn  me  to  ten   nir  leoc 
refused  to  let  their  boats  eome  on  board  us,  bo.<    well  we  were  all  satisBed  with  his 


iog  assured  thut  they  cnroe  in  a  hostile  manner, 
fJuier  to  take  away  the  men  by  foroe,  which  had 
haen  entered  in  our  service,  or  perbapa  even  to 
Mhe  the  ship  itself ;  and  why  else  was  the  first 
boat  followed  by  two  more  Kill  of  men,  armed 
and  prepared  to'  attack  us?  That  we  not  only 
came  in  a  friendly  manner  to  them,  but  resolved 
to  continue  in  friendship  with  them.  If  they 
thought  lit  to  use  «»  as  friends  i  but  that  eonei- 
deriiig  what  part  of  the  world  we  were  in,  and 
whiii  their  circumstances  were,  they  must  allow 
us  to  be  00  our  guard,  and  not  put  ourselves  in 
u  cooditioD  to  be  used  ill. 

Willie  he  was  talking  thus  with  them  in  the 
cabin  he  had  ordered  a  e^  of  flip  to  be  made 
and  given  their  men  in  thajfoat,  and  every  one 


a  dram  of  the  bottle,  bo*  Toold  tiet  ^ 

to  come  on  board ;  howeiwer,  oam  or  tv 

got  leave  to  get  in  at  one  of  the  pon 

between  decks  anong  our  men :  '--^ 

terrible  complainta  m  tbeir  cond  i  ^ 

bard  to  be  entertainad  in  oar  ser 

Aill  of  money,  and  gave  twenty  or  thirty  pm 

of  eight  among  our  men,  and  by  thi<  prp««>ni  i.^ 

vailed  for  two  men  to  iptak  torn 

peared  as  cBptain»  to  taJie  the 

board;  the  male  ver>-  'r"> 

bassaden  of  It.  and  t'< 

were  eme  with  a  tlu 

stop  tbeir  bub  without  tl 

men  being  n  earnest  he 

better  not  to  oppoae  them  ;  inc  amii. 

I  call  thenv  oppoaed  it,  however.   < 

and  at  last  desired  to  go  and  talk  svlt 

which  was  granted  then  readily.      \ 

came  into  their  boat,  their  men  told  f ; 

that  one  and  all  they  wonld  • 

their  countrymen ;   that  t  i 

already  to  turn  pirates,  anu  n' 

might  very  justly    tuni  hooaat 

force,  if  they  could  not  get  I^Vf 

ably  ;  and  that,  in  short,  they  wi 

no  more ;  that  if  the  ambasaad<>: 

would  set  them  on  shora  w  ith   the   i  •■ 

for  tfaantialvH^  they  would  go  along  tv  r 

captain. 

When  the  ambewadttta  aa«r  iMa  tbef  hafas 
more  to  do  but  to  be  latiaflad,  and  so  wart  Mt«i 
shore  where  thejr  desired,  and  their  imb  Dtijfttm 
board. 

During  this  transaction  my  male  h  ' 
full  account  to  me  of  all  that  passed,  •• 
sired  me  to  como  on  board  and  give  iurHiu 
rcctions  In  all  that  was  to  come  ;  so  I 
supercargo  and  Captain  .Merlotte  aleeg 
and  some  more  of  our  officer*,  and  wpnt  to  i] 
it  was  iny  lot  to  come  on  board  jusi  when 
famous  ambassadors  were  talking  with  my 
lo  I  hoard  most  of  what  they  had  to  »st.  aoJ 
heard  the  answer  my  mate  gave  them,  a*  ikevc. 
which  was  extremely  to  my  satU&rtfon ;  oatM 
1  interrupt  him  or  take  upon  me  any  aotiMritT, 
though  he  would  very  submisslvoiv  havtliad  ne 
shown  myself  as  captain,  but  i  hid  mn  go  msB^ 
sat  down  as  not  conoenied  in  ttaa  aAJr  at  A 

AUpt  the  ambassadora  isara  feae  As  M 
thing  I  did  was  hi  the  preaenca  M  dl  the  «■»• 
pany,  and  having  before  had  the  apii^oo  of  fbM 
I  brought  with  me  to  tell   my  leouid  matr  t>«* 


to  declare  bin  captain  of  the  ship  ( 
in,  only  demanding  his  solemn  oath  to  vr  i 
orders  of  the  great  ship  as  admiral,  and  ta  { 
on  no  separate  interest  Arom  us.  wHlrii  bi>  ' 
fully  accepted,  and,  to  give  him  1 
fUlly  performed  all  the  rent  f>' 
voyage,  and  through  .. 

It  was  u|K*n  my  sf  i 
gave  consent  to  the  bt.o,  »  <  row  woo  i»To\>p»ii 
ambassadors  to  remain  in  our  tcrrfeek 
their  statesmen  on  shore  ;  and.  h»  ftna.  It 
that  as  lir  aa  about  on«  hundn^d  and  IM»t, 
hundred  men,  be  shoald  entertain  whom  be  ih 
fit ;  thus  having  settled  all  things  In  the  ^ 
our  satis&otioii,  we  went  back  to  our  ««»« ^ 
the  next  day. 


ROUND  THE  WORLD. 


I  had  not  been  many  hours  on  board  our  ship, 
but  I  was  mrpriied  with  tho  firing  of  rhrec  raus- 
kcti  from  the  shore  ;  we  wondered  what  should 
be  the  meaning  of  it,  knowing  that  it  wiu  an 
unusual  thing  in  that  place,  where  we  knew  the 
natives  of  the  counlr)-  had  no  firearms,  so  we 


knciv  not  what  to  nuke  of  it,  and  therefore  toolij  i  remain  on  shore  where  they  wwe  for  tunie  time, 

__  ..-.: r:^  ..i.._  .l_        t         .  .      ^^ for  that  they  could  do  nothing  till  they  hud  been 

on  board  and  acquainted  their  captain  with  all 
the  particulars ;  so  they  came  back  nomediateiy 
to  ino  ft>T  orderi. 


no  notice  ofit  other  than,  a«  1  say,  to  wonder  at 
it ;  about  half  an  hour  after  that  we  bi-ard  three 
DiuiikL-ts  more,  and  still  not  knowing  anything  of 
the  mutter,  we  made  them  no  return  to  the 
fi^al ;  some  time  after  three  muskets  were  fired 
ngsun,  but  all  was  one,  we  took  no  notice,  for  wc 
knew  nothing  of  what  return  wai  to  be  made 
(o  it. 

When  nlijht  came  on  we  observed  two  ((rent 
Arcs  upon  two  several  hills  on  that  part  of  the 
•horc  opposite  to  us,  and  after  that  three  rockets 
were  lired,  such  as  they  were,  but  they  went  off 
U! ;  I  juppoie  their  gunner  was  ill  provided  for 
such  things  i  but  all  signified  nothing.  We 
would  have  made  any  return  to  them  I  hat  would 
have  been  understood,  but  we  knew  nothing  of 
Miy  agreed  signal ;  however,  1  resolved  that  in 
the  morning  I  would  send  a  boat  on  shore  well 
manned,  to  learn  if  possible  what  the  meaning  of 
all  this  was,  and  accordingly  in  the  morning  I 
sent  our  long  boat  ond  shJlop  on  t.hore,  with 
tiiirt.  .fno  men  in  them  botlj,  to  get  intenigcnw, 
!  iicm,  if  possible,  to  speak  with  somc- 
!"ie  they  went  on  shore,  and  know  how 
tiling*  :,tood ;  that  then,  if  It  iras  a  party  of  the 
pira(es,  they  should  by  no  merfto  come  near  them 
(>ut  pariey  at  a  disioace,  till  they  koeir  what  the 
meaning  of  it  all  was. 

As  soon  as  my  men  came  near  the  shore  they 
saw  plainly  that  it  was  n  body  of  near  a  hundred 
of  the  pirates,  but  seeing  them  so  strong  they 
stood  off",  and  would  not  come  nearer,  nor  near 
rnoui;h  to  parley  with  them  ;  upon  this  the  men 
on  shore  got  one  of  the  islanders'  canvas  boats. 
or  rather  boats  made  of  skins,  wliieh  are  but 
sorry  ones  at  best,  and  put  off,  with  two  men  to 
manage  the  (oils,  and  one  sitter,  and  two  paddles 
for  oars,  and  away  they  came  towards  us,  car- 
rying a  flag  of  truce,  that  is  to  uy  an  old  white 
rug;  how  they  came  to  save  so  much  linen 
among  them  all  was  very  hard  to  say. 

Our  men  could  do  no  less  th.in  receive  their 
ambassador,  and  a  flajf  of  truce  gave  no  appre- 
hension, especially  considering  the  figure  they 
maiie,  and  that  the  men  on  shore  hod  no  other 
boats  to  supprise  or  attack  us  with,  so  they  lay 
by  upon  their  oars  till  they  came  up,  when  they 
soon  understood  who  they  were  :  viz.,  that  they 
were  the  gunner's  selected  men,  thot  they  come 
too  lat«  10  have  their  signul  perceived  from  the 
other  ship,  which  was  gone  out  of  sight  of  the 
place  thej-  wi-re  directed  to  -,  that  they  h.id  with 
great  difnculty.ond  f!  '     '  "  -  '  uirch- 

tng,  gut  through  a  V.  <able 

couQiry,  to  come  a:  l.  ,   ;:. .;        ■■  .'led  a 

circuit  of  near  an  hundred  miles  to  avoid  being 
attacked  by  their  comrades,  and  I  lint  they  were 
pursued  by  them,  with  their  whole  body,  nnd 
therefore  they  b«gged  to  be  taken  on  board; 
they  said  If  ihoy  should  be  ovi  -'■'-"  '-•  their 
comrades  they  ihouid  be  all  l  «.  for 

that  they  had  broke  away  from  •  .   (orce, 

and  moreover,  had  been  obliged,  at  the  first  of 


their  pursuit,  to  (ace  abotst  and  ^rc  among  them, 
by  which  they  had  killoVtix  or  seven  ul  them, 
and  wounded  others,  and  that  they  had  sworn 
they  would  give  them  no  quarter  if  they  oould 
come  fairly  up  with  them. 

Our  men  told  them  they  must  be  contented  to 


As  to  roe,  I  was  a  little  uneasy  at  the  thoughts 
of  taking  them  on  board.     I  knew  they  were  a 

fang  of  pirates  at  best,  and  what  they  might  do 
knew  not ;  but  I  sent  them  this  message,  that 
though  all  their  talc  might  be  very  good  for  ought 
I  knew,  yet  that  I  must  take  so  much  lime  as  to 
scad  an  express  to  the  captain  of  the  other  ship, 
to  be  informed  of  the  faith  of  it,  and  that  If  ho 
brought  a  satisfactory  answer,  I  would  send  for 
Uiem  all  on  board. 

Tliis  was  very  uncomfortable  news  to  them, 
for  they  expected  to  be  surrounded  every  hour 

I  by  their  comrades,  from  whom  they  were  to  look 
for  no  mercy ;  however  seeing  no  remedy,  (bey 

I  resolved  to  mar<-h  about  twenty  mile|  forther 
south,  ostd  lie  by  in  a  place  near  the  sea,  where 
wc  agreed  to  send  to  them  ;    concluding  that 

I  tlieir  comrades  not  finding  them  near  the  plat  e 

I  where  we  lay,  would  not  imagine  they  could  bi? 

(gone  fkrtlier  that  way.  As  they  guessed,  so  it 
provedi  for  the  pirates  came  to  the  shore,  where 

I  they  saw  tokens  enough   of  their  having  been 

I  there,  but  roncluded  that,  toeing  they  could  not 
txi  iound'tbere,  they  were  all  gone  on  board  our 
ship. 

The  wind  proving  contrary,  it  was  no  less 
tliaa  four  days  before  our  boat  came  back,  so 
that  the  poor  men  were  held  in  great  tuspensn  ; 
but  when  they  returned,  thoy  brought  the  gun- 
ner srilh  them,  who  bad  selected  those  men  from 
all  the  rest  for  our  new  ship;  and  who.  when  he 
came,  gave  me  a  long  account  of  them,  and  what 
care  lie  had  taken  to  pick  them  out  for  our  ser- 
vice, delivering  me  also  a  letter  from  my  n^w 
captain  to  the  same  purpose.  I'pon  all  whitb 
concurnng  circumstances  we  concluded  fh  take 
them  on  hovd^  so  we  sei>t  our  boats  for  them, 
who  at  twic«  brought  them  all  on  board,  and  very 
stout,  honest  fellows  they  were. 

^lien  they  bad  been  on  board  some  days,  and 
refreshed  themselves,  I  concluded  to  lend  them 
all  on  board  (he  new  ship;  but  u|K>n  advice  I 
resolved  to  send  sisty  of  my  own  men  joined  lo 
forty  of  these,  and  keep  thirty-four  of  iticm  on 
board  my  ship,  for  their  number  was  just  seventy- 
four,  which,  with  the  gunner  and  his  fcwcniy-ooe 
men,  and  the  sixtcco  mcB  vho  came  with  the 
worthy  ambataaden,  and  woald  not  go  on  short 
a^^ain,  made  one  hundred  nnd  twelve  men  ;  and 
as  we  all  thought  were  enough  for  us,  thoiigb  tie 
took  in  between  forty  and  fifty  more  afterwards. 

We  were  now  ready  to  go  to  aea,  and  I  rausnl 
the  new  ship  and  the  brig«niine  to  come  away 
from  the  place  where  they  lay  and  join  ns ;  whirh 
ihey  did.  and  then  we  unloaded  part  of  our  pro- 
visions  and  ammunition ;  of  whici,  as  1  observed 
at  flrst,  we  had  taken  in  doable  quantity  -.  nnd 
having  (tarnished  the  oew  ship  wich  a  proportior 
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of  all  thiugs  neceaun. 
voToge.  ^ 

I  should  here  i^vc  a  long  ucount  of  a  second 
devilish  conspiracy,  which  my  two  rctuaining 
pritoiiers  had  formed  among  the  tnvo,  which  was 
to  bctrny  the  new  sliip  to  the  pirates  ;  but  it  is 
loo  long  B  story  to  put  iii  here,  nor  did  1  niukc 
it  public  aiuon^  the  ships'  coinp«ny ;  but  ax  it 
vcas  only,  us  it  were,  laid  down  in  a  scheme,  and 
that  I  hey  had  no  opportunity  to  put  it  in  prac- 
tice, I  thought  it  was  better  to  m«ke  u  little 
nuUv  of  it  ns  I  could.  60  I  ordered  my  new 
captain,  for  it  was  he  who  discovered  it  tojnc,  to 
puniih  them  in  their  own  way,  and  without 
taking  notice  of  their  new  villamcs,  to  set  them 
on  shore,  and  leave  them  to  take  their  fate  with 
a  sot  of  rogues  u  honi  they  had  intended  to  join 
with,  and  whose  profession  was  litiely,  some  time 
nr  other,  to  bring^thcm  to  the  gallows;  and  thus 
I  was  rid  of  two  incorrigible  mutineers.  What 
b<'ci«nic  of  tbcm  afterwards  I  never  heard. 

We  were  now  a  litllo  fleet;  vii.  two  large 
ships  and  a  brignntinc;  well  manned  and  fur- ' 
nishcd  with  all  sorts  of  necessaries  fur  any  voyage 
or  any  enterprise  that  was  fit  for  men  in  our 
posture  to  undertake;  and  particularly  here,  [ 
made  a  full  deiilgn  of  the  whole  voyage,  to  be 
again  r.pcniy  d<>dnred  to  the  men,  and  had  them 
asked,  one  by  one,  if  they  were  willing  and  re- , 
solved  to  undertake  it,  which  ihey  all  very  cheer- , 
fully  answered  in  the  aflinnative. 

Here  we  had  opportunity  to  furnish  ourselves  , 
with  a  vast  stock  of  excel l^^nt  beef,  which,  as   1 
•aid  before,  we  cured  with  little  or  no  salt  by 
drying  it  in  the  sun ;  and  I  believe  vit  laid  in ! 
suoh  a  store  that  in  all  our  three  vessels  we  had  | 
near  a  hundred  and  flfiy  tons  of  it ;  and  it  was  of 
excellent  use  to  us,  and  served  us  through  the 
tvhulc  voyage.     There  was  little  else  to  be  had  f 
in  this  place  that  was  fit  to  be  carried  (o  sea,  ex- 
cept that  OS  there  was  plenty  of  milk,  some  of 
our  mm  (hut  were  more  dexterous  than  others, 
made  several  large  cheeses;  nor  were  they  very 
far  short  of  English  cheese,  only  that  we  were 
but  indifTcrent  dairy-folks.     Our  men  made  some 
butter  also,  and  salted  it  to  keep,  but  it  grew 
rank  tifid  oily,  and  was  of  no  use  to  us. 

It  was  on  the  Grteenth  of  December  that  we 
left  this  place,  a  country  fruitful,  populous,  full 
of  cattle,  large  and  cxcclletit  good  beef,  and  very 
fut,  ami  the  lund  able  to  produce  all  manner  of 
good  ttilnes ;  but  the  people  wild,  naked,  black, 
barbarous;  perfectly  untroctable,  and  insensible 
of  any  state  of  life  being  better  tliaii  their  own. 

Wc  stood  away  toward  the  shore  of  Arabia 
till  we  past  the  line,  and  came  into  the  latitude 
of  oijjhtecn  degrees  north,  and  then  stood  away 
east,  and  east  by  north,  lor  the  English  factories 
of  Surat  and  the  coast  of  Malabar;  not  that  we 
h.-id  any  business  there,  or  designed  any,  only 
th:il  we  had  a  ntind  to  take  on  board  a  quantity 
of  riec,  if  n  e  could  come  at  it ;  which  at  lost  w« 
effected  by  a  Portuguese  vessel,  which  we  met 
with  ut  sea,  bound  to  Ooa  from  the  Gulf  of  Per- 
sia. Wc  uha«ed  her  und  brought  her  too  indeed, 
OS  if  n  c  resolved  to  attack  and  take  the  ship  ; 
but  finding  a  quantity  of  rice  on  board,  which 
was  what  we  wanted,  with  a  parcel  of  collec; 
we  took  all  the  rice,  but  jtaid  the  supercargo, 
who  was  a  Persian  or  Armenian  merchant,  very 


hoiMistly  for  the  wliole  pared  fai«  full  pric«,  asd 
to  bis  satisfaction.  As  for  tbe  coffee  we  bad  do 
occasion  for  it.  \S'e  put  in  at  several  porta  oa 
the  Indian  coast  for  fresh  water  and  fresb  prori- 
sions,  but  come  near  none  of  the  Cactories,  be- 
cause we  bod  no  mind  io  discover  ourseivn;  far 
Ibough  vre  were  to  sail  through  the  very  centre 
pf  the  India  trade,  yet  it  was  perfectly  witboot 
any  business  among  them.  \Ve  naet,  iBdeed.  a 
this  coast  with  some  pearl  fishers,  who  had  bcea 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  aad  had  t 
I  large  Quantit}'  of  pcorl  on  Iraard.  I  would  bast 
I  traded  with  tlicni  for  goods,  but  they  undentocd 
I  nothing  but  money,  and  I  refiued  to  part  srith  it 
Upon  which  the  fellowa  gave  our  »upercaif« 
some  scurvy  language,  which,  though  he  did  nai 
well  understand  what  they  said,  yet  he  pretended 
to  take  it  as  a  great  afm>Dt,  add  threateiMd  to 
make  prize  of  their  barks  and  slaves  of  the  men; 
upon  which  they  grew  very  bumble,  and  one  of 
them,  a  Malabar  Indian,  who  spoke  a  little  Eng- 
lish, spoke  for  them  that  they  would  wiilingiT 
trade  with  us  for  such  gof>ds  as  wc  bad  ;  mbw- 
upon  I  produced  three  bales  of  Eoglisfa  cloth, 
which  I  showed  them  would  be  of  good  mer- 
cliondizc  at  Gombaroon  in  the  Gulf,  for  that  tiM 
Persians  made  their  long  vests  of  such  cloths. 

In  short,  for  this  cloth,  and  come  money,  «« 
bought  a  box  of  choice  pearls,  which  the  cbirf 
of  I  hem  had  picked  out  from  the  rest  for  the 
Portuguese  merchants  at  Goa,  and  which,  ufan 
1  came  to  London,  was  valued  at  two  thouattl 
(no  hundred  poum^  sterling. 

We  were  near  two  months  on  our  voyage  ftwa 
Madagaicar  to  the  coast  of  India,  and  froa 
thence  to  Ceylon,  where  we  put  in  on  the  soulb- 
west  port  of  the  island  to  see  what  pfOfisisai 
we  could  get,  and  to  take  in  a  Utga  iVfij  ^ 
water.  The  people  here  we  feuod  wwiy  ta 
supply  us  with  provisions,  but  withal  so  sbsrp, 
imposing  upon  us  their  own  rates  for  tmj 
thing;  and  withal  so  false,  that  wc  were  «AeD 
provoked  to  treat  them  very  nideljr.  Howrrtr 
I  gave  strict  orders  that  they  shoyd  oot  be  hart 
upon  any  occasion,  at  least'  till  we  had  UM  si 
our  water  casks,  and  taken  in  what  fresh  prorv 
sions  we  could  get,  and  especially  rice,  v  ' 
valued  very  much ;  but  they  proToke>d 
beyond  nil  patience,  for  they  were  such  tiii<-> 
when  they  were  on  board,  and  such  treschrrotu 
rogues  when  we  were  oD  shore,  tlut  thtra 
1)0  bearing  it ;  and  two  accidents  fell  out  1 
this  occasion,  which  fully  broke  (he  peace 
tween  us.  One  was  on  board,  and  the  other 
on  shore,  and  both  hoppcned  the  same  day. 
case  on  board  was  this  : — There  came  on  board 
us  a  small  boat,  in  which  was  elevea  mca  snJ 
three  boys,  to  sell  us  roots,  yams,  maagoes.  sod 
such  stuflf  as  it  was  frequent  for  them  to  d«  («V7 
day :  but  this  boat  having  more  goods  of  tk^ 
kind  than  usual,  they  were  longer  than  ordlmrr 
making  their  market  While  they  w«t  thui 
chaH'cring  on  board,  ona  of  them  haviif 
dered  obout  tbe  ship,  and  pretendiaf  to  a 
everything  he  saw,  and  being  gottca  b«r  - 
decks,  was  taken  stealing  a  pair  of  shoes,  «tidi  1 
belonged  to  one  of  the  seamen.  The  felWwr  b»- 
ing  stopt  for  his  theft,  appeared  angrr.  l»l•c«^ » 
hideous,  screaming  noisu  to  alarm  his  teUoy 
and  at  the  same  time,  ha\ing  stolcr-  a  l-.r-ij  fmti  ^ 
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Psduars,  pulled  Ihem  out  and  liabbcd  the  man 
that  had  laid  hold  of  him  into  the  shoulder,  and 
was  going  to  double  his  blow,  when  the  poor  fel- 
low that  had  been  n-ounded  having  slrucii  up  hit 
heelt  and  fallen  upon  him.  had  killed  him  if  1 
had  not  called  to  lake  him  off  and  bring  the  thief! 
up  to  me. 

Upon  this  order,  they  took  up  the  barbarian 
and   brought   him  up  with  the   Aoei  and  the ' 
aciuars  that  he  had  stolen,  and  a»  the  facts  were  I 
plain,  and  needed  no  witneues,  I  cauied  all  the ' 
rest  of  them  to  be  brought  up  also ;  and,  as  well ! 
■a  we  could,  made  them  understand  what  he  had 
done.    They  made  pitiful  signs  of  fear,  left  they 
tho'ild  all  be  punished  for  his  crime,  and  parti- 
cularly when  they  saw  the  man  whom   he  hod ' 
wounded  brought  in ;  then  they  expeTled  no- ! 
thing  but  deAth,  and  they  made  u  sad  lamenta-  ' 
Uon  and  howling,  as  if  they  were  oil  to  die  tm-  | 
mediately.      It  was  not  without  a  great  deal  of 
dUIiculty  that  I  found  ways  to  satisfy  tticm,  that 
nobody  was  to  be  punished  but  the  man  that  had  I 
committed  the  fact ;  and  then  I  caused  him  to 
be  brought  lo  the  gecr»,  with  a  holler  about  his^ 
*  k,  and  be  soundly  whipped:  and  indeed  our' 
pie  did  S(*ourge  him  severely  from  head  to  I 
t ;  and  I  believe  if  I  had  not  run  myself  to ' 
t  an  end  to  it,  they  hod  whipped  him  to  death. 
When  this  csecution  was  over,  they  put  him 
their  boat  and  let  them  oil  go  on  shore ;  but 
sooner  were  they  on  shore  but  Ihcy  raised  a 
ible  hubbub  among  all  the  dllages  and  towns 
them,  and  they  were  now  a  few,  the  country 
ing  very  populoui,  and  a  vast  multitude  of 
them  came  (town  to  the  *hore,  storing  at  us,  and 
making  confused  ugly  noises,  and  abundance  of 
arrows  they  shot  at  the  ship,  but  we  rode  too  far 
from  the  shore  for  them  to  do  us  any  hurt. 

While  thia  was  doing,  onother  fray  happened 
on  shore,  where  two  of  our  men  chaffering  with 
an  islander  and  his  wife  for  some  fowls,  they  t«ok 
his  money,  or  what  el-^c  it  was  he  was  to  give, 
and  gave  him  part  of  ihc  (owls,  but  they  pre- 
tended the  woman  .should  go  and  fetch  the  rest. 
While  the  woman  wa*  gone,  three  or  four  more 
of  the  some  sort  came  to  the  man  that  was  left, 
and  talking  a  while  together,  seeing  they  were  so 
many,  and  our  men  but  two,  they  began  to  take 
bold  of  the  fowls  they  had  sold,  and  would  take 
them  away  again;  at  which  ooo  of  our  men 
•tepped  up  to  the  fellow  that  had  taken  them  up, 
and  went  to  lay  hold  of  him,  but  he  wan  too 
nimble  for  him,  and  ran  away  and  carried  off  the 
fowls  and  the  money  too.  The  seaman  was  so 
enraged  to  be  ser\cd  so,  that  be  took  up  his 

Siece,  for  they  had  both  fire-anns  with  them,  and 
red  immediately  after  him,  and  iitmcd  his  shot 
■o  luckily,  that,  though  the  fellow  flew  like  the 
wind,  ho  shot  him  through  the  bead,  and  he 
dropped  down  dead  upon  the  spot. 

The  rest  of  them,  though  terribly  frightened, 
yet  seeing  our  men  were  but  two,  and  the  noise 
bringing  twenty  or  thirty  more  immediately  to 
(hem,  attacked  our  men  with  their  lances,  and 
bows  and  orrowfc ;  and  in  iNnomcnt  thore  was  a 
pitched  hatti*  of  two  men  only  against  twenty  or 
thirty,  and  their  number  increasing  too. 

In  short,  our  men  spent  their  >hol  freely  among 
them  as  lonp  na  it  loKled.  and  killed  lix  or  seven, 
betides  wounding  tea  or  eleven  more  i  and  this ' 


cooled  their 
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ige,  and  they  seemed  to  givo 
over  the  battle ;  and  our  meii,%ho«e  ammuni- 
tion was  almost  spent,  begun  to  think  of  retreat- 
ing to  their  boat,  which  was  near  a  mile  off,  for 
they  were  very  unhappily  gotten  from  their  boat 
so  for  up  the  country. 

They  mnde  their  retreat  pretty  well  for  ubout 
half  the  way,  when,  on  a  sudden,  they  saw  they 
were  not  pursued  only,  but  furroundcd,  ond  ilmt 
some  of  their  enemies  were  before  them.  This 
made  them  double  their  pace,  and  seeing  no  re- 
medy, they  resolved  to  break  through  those  that 
were  before  them,  who  were  about  eleven  or 
twelve.  Accordingly,  as  noon  ns  they  came 
within  pistol  ibot  of  them,  one  of  our  men  having, 
for  WttDt  of  shot,  put  almost  a  handful  of  gravel 
and  smalt  it  ones  into  his  piece,  and  fired  among 
them,  and  the  gravel  and  stones  scattering, 
wounded  almost  oil  of  them;  for  they  being 
naked  from  the  wnist  upwards,  the  least  grain  of 
sand  scratched  and  hurt  them,  and  made  them 
bleed  if  it  did  but  touch  them. 

Being  thus  coraplclely  scared,  and,  indeed, 
more  afraid  than  hurt,  they  all  run  away  except 
two,  who  were  really  wounded  with  the  shot  or 
stones,  and  lay  upon  the  ground.  Our  men  let 
them  lie,  nnd  made  the  best  of  their  way  lo  their 
boat,  where  nt  last  they  got  safe,  but  with  live 
hundred  of  the  people  at  their  licels ;  their  fel- 
lows  did  not  stay  to  fire  from  ihc  boat,  but  put 
off  with  all  the  speed  they  could,  for  fear  of  their 
poisoned  arrows,  and  the  country  people  poured 
so  many  of  their  arrows  into  the  boat  after  them, 
and  aimed  them  also  so  true,  that  two  of  our 
men  were  -hurt  with  them«  but  whether  they 
wer«  poisoned  or  no,  our  surgeons  cured  thcni 
both. 

.We   had  enough   of  Cevlon,   and  having  no 

business  to  make  such  a  kind  of  a  war  as  I  his 

must  have  been,  in  which  we  might  have  ln>t, 

but  could  get  nothing,  we  weighed  ond  stood 

'  away  to  the  east ;  what  became  of  the  fellow 

that  we  lashed,  we  know  not,  but  as  he  had  hut 

little  flesh  left  on  his  back,  which  was  not  mangled 

and  torn  with  our  whipping  him,  und  we  iup[>o5« 

I  they  arc  but  indifferent  surgeons,  our  people  said 

the  fellow  could  not  live ;  and  the  reason  they 

I  gave  (or  it  was,  because  they  did  not  pickle  him 

I  after  it.     Truly,  they  said,  that  they  would  not 

I  be  so  kind  to  him  as  to  pickle  him  -.  for  though 

pickling,  that  ig  to  say,  ihmwing  s<dt  and  vinegar 

on  the  back  after  the  whipping  be  cruel  enou^rh 

as  lo  the  pain  it  is  to  the  patient,  yet  'tis  certainly 

the  way  to  prevent  mortification,  and  causes  it 

to  heal  again  with  more  ease. 

Wo  stood  over  from  Ceylon  E.  S.  E.  across  the 
great  Bay  of  Bengal,  leaving  all  the  coast  of 
Coromandrl,  and  standing  directly  for  Anchin, 
on  the  north  point  of  the  great  Island  of  Sumatra, 
and  in  the  latitude  of  six  degrees  thirty-onc 
minutes  north. 

Here  we  spread  our  French  colours,  and  coming 
to  an  anchor,  sufl'crcd  none  of  our  men  to  go  on 
shore  but  Captain  .Mcrloitc  and  his  F'rcnth  men ; 
and  having  nothing  to  do  there,  or  anywhere  elM 
in  (he  Indian  5tc:ik  hut  to  tjke  in  prnviii«ni»  and 
fresh  water,  \^c  staved  but  five  days;  in  uhi<.h 
time  we  supplied  oursclvo-  with  what  the  place 
would  afforil ;  nn<\  prctrnding  to  be  bound  foi 
China,  wo  went  on  to  tho  Muth,  Ihrou^'h  iIm 
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StralU  of  Maluca,  between  the  Island  of  Su- 
matra, and  the%aln  or  Ixthmus  or  Malacca. 

We  had  here  a  very  difficult  passage,  though 
we  took  tvo  pHots  on  board  at  Anchin,  who  pre- 
tended to  know  the  Straits  perfectly  well ;  twice 
wo  were  in  verv  great  danger  of  being  lost,  and 
once  our  Madagascar  thip  was  so  entangled 
among  rocks  and  currents  that  we  gave  her  up 
for  lost,  and  twice  she  struck  upon  the  rocks,  but 
she  did  but  touch,  and  went  clear. 

We  went  several  times  on  shore  among  the 
Malays,  as  well  on  the  shore  of  Malacca  itself 
as  on  the  side  of  Sumatra.  Tliey  are  a  fierce, 
cruel,  treacherous,  and  merrileis  set  of  humao 
devfls  as  any  I  have  met  with  on  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  and  we  had  some  skirmishes  with 
them,  but  not  of  anv  consequence.  We  made 
no  stay  anywhere  in  this  Struit  but  just  for  fresh 
water,  and  what  other  fresh  provisions  we  could 
get  such  as  roots,  greens,  h<^^  and  fowls,  of 
which  they  have  plenty  and  a  great  variety ;  but 
nothing  to  lie  liad  but  for  ready  money,  which 
our  men  took  so  unkindly,  and  especially  their 
oilbring  two  or  three  times  to  cheat  them,  and 
once  to  murder  them ;  that,  after  that,  they 
made  no  scruple  to  go  on  shore  a  hundred  or 
more  at  a  time,  and  plunder  and  burn  what  they 
could  not  carry  off;  till  at  lost  we  began  to  be 
such  a  terror  to  them  that  they  fled  from  us 
wherever  we  came. 

On  the  fifth  of  March  we  made  the  Kmthera. 
most  point  of  the  Isthmus  of  Malacca,  and  the 
Island  and  Straits  of  Singapore,  fiunous  for  Its 
bping  the  great  outlet  into  the  Chinese  sea.  and 
lying  in  the  latitnde  of  one  degree  fifteen  minutes 
north  latitude. 

We  hod  good  weather  through  these  Straits, 
which  was  very  much  to  our  comfort ;  the  dif- 
ferent currents  and  number  of  little  islands 
making  it  otherwise  very  dangerous,  e^)ecially 
to  strangers.  We  got  by  very  good  luck  a  Dutch 
pilot  to  carry  us  through  this  Strait,  who  was  a 
very  useful  skilful  fisUow,  but  withal  so  very  im- 
pertinent and  InquisitiTe,  that  we  knew  not  what 
to  say  to  him  or  what  to  do  with  him.  At  last 
he  grew  saucy  and  insolent,  and  told  our  chief 
mate  that  he  did  not  know  but  we  might  be  pirates, 
or  at  least  enemies  to  his  countrymen  the  Dutch ; 
and  if  we  would  not  tell  him  who  we  were,  and 
whither  we  were  bound,  be  would  not  pilot  us 
any  further. 

ThU  I  thought  very  insolent,  to  a  degree  beyond 
what  was  sufterabic ;  and  I  bid  the  bMtswoin  put 
a  halter  about  the  fellow's  neck,  and  tell  nim 
that  the  moment  he  omitted  to  direct  the  steerage 
as  a  pilot,  or  the  moment  the  ship  came  to  any 
misfortune,  or  struck  upon  any  rock,  he  should 
be  truwed  up.  The  boatswain,  a  rugged  fellow, 
provides  himself  with  a  halter,  and  coming  up 
to  the  pilot,  asked  biro,  "  What  it  was  he  wanted 
to  be  satisfied  in  ?"  Hie  pilot  said  "  Ho  desired 
to  have  a  true  account  whither  we  were  going." 
"  MThy,"  says  the  boatswain,  "  we  are  a  going  to 
the  devil,  and  I  shall  send  you  before  us  to  tell 
him  we  are  coming ;"  and  with  that  he  pulls  the 
halter  out  of  his  pocket,  and  puts  it  over  his 
head,  and  taking  the  other  end  of  it  in  his  hand, 
"  Come,"  says  the  boatswain,  "  conje  along  with 
me ;  do  you  think  we  cant  go  through  the  Strait 


of  Singapore  without  your  help?      I  wwnirt 
you,"  says  he,  •*  wb  will  do  without  yon." 

By  this  time,  you  may  suppose  the  Datcfaman 
to  be  in  a  mortal  IH^t.  and  half  choked  too  with 
being  dragged  by  the  throat  with  the  halter,  and 
full  heartily  he  begged  for  his  life.      At  len^h  i 
the  boatswain,  who  had  pulled  him  along  a  ^(xyi  ■ 
way,  stopped^^and  the  DutrhiOiin  fell  down  npon 
his  knees,  bat  the  boatRwain  said  he  had  the 
captain's  orders  to  hang  hiro,  and  hang  htm  h'  ■ 
would  unless  the  captain   recalled  his  ordtr?: 
but  that  he  would  stay  so  long  if  anybody  wonh! 
go  up  to  the  captain  and  tell  him  what  the  Dntcb- 
man  said,  and  bring  back  an  answer. 

I  had  no  design  to  hang  the  poor  fHlow,  r-i; 
may  be  sure,  and  the  boatswain  knew  thai  «rc!l 
enough.      However,  I  was   resolved  to  humM?  I 
him  efibctually,  so  I  sent  back  two  men  to  i^ 
boatswain,  the  first  was  to  tell  the  boatmaii  | 
aloud  that  the  captohi  was  resolved  to  have  th-;  | 
fellow  hanged  for  having  been  so   impudent  ti 
threaten  to  run  the  ship  aground :  but  then  fhr  | 
second,  who  was  to  stay  a  little  brhind.  wu  to  i 
call  out  as  if  he  came  since  the  first  from  m,  i 
and  that  I  had  been  prevailed  with  to  parrfoo  '' 
him  on  his  promises  or  better  beharfour.    Tib  ' 
was  all  acted  to  the  Hfe ;  for  the  first  messenj^n' . 
called  aloud  to  the  boatswain  that  the  rsMan  , 
said  he  wonld  have  tiie  Dutchman  hanged  for 
a  warning  to  all  pilots,  and  to  teach  tlwin  not  ■ 
to  insult  men  when  they  were  in  difficulfin.  s! 
the  midwives  do  whores  in  travail,  and  wont  At- 
liver  them  till  they  confess  wlio  b  the  fiither. 

The  boatswain  had  the  end  of  the  battn  in 
his  hand  all  the  while :  "  t  told  you  so.''  sap  he 
"  before ;  come,  come  along.  Mynheer."  sars  be, 
"  I  shall  quickly  do  your  work,  and  put  yon  ont 
of  your  jNiin"— and  then  he  dragged  the  {Mcr 
fellow  along  to  the  main-mast  By  this  tia;  ' 
the  second  messenger  came  In  and  delivend  bit 
part  of  the  errand,  and  so  the  poor  Dntchnaa 
was  put  out  of  his  fright,  and  toey  gan  Mm  > 
dram  to  restore  him  a  little,  and  he' did  Ui  koA  i 
very  honestly  afterwards. 

And  now  wc  were  got  loose  again,  being  i> 
the  open  sea,  which  was  what  we  were  very  im- 
patient for  before.  We  had  now  a  long  ran  orrr 
that  part  which  we  call  the  sea  of  Borneo,  ml 
the  upper  part  of  the  Indian  Arches,  called  m 
for  its  being  full  of  islands,  like  the  Archipehgo 
of  the  Levant     It  was  a  long  run,  bntas«t 

'  were  to  the  north  of  the  islands  wc  had  the  nwit 
sea-room,  so  we  steered  east  half  a  point,  tnf 
way  or  other  for  the  Manillas,   or  PhilippitK 

.  Islands,  which  was  the  true  design  of  oar  vonp' 

j  and,  perhaps,  we  were  the  first  ship  thatVcr 
came  to  those  islands  freighted   from  Enrpfc  . 
shicc  the  Portuguese  lost  their  footing  there. 

I     We  put  in  on  the  north  coast  of  Bomco,  fcr  I 
fresh  water,  and  were  civilly  enongh  used  b;  thf  I 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  who  brought  us  not^  I  , 
and  fruits  of  several  kinds,  and  some  goats,  vhir'^  ' 
we  were  glad  of.     We  piUd  them  in  trifles,  nek 

,as  knives,  scissan,Jfeoys,  and  several  lorb  <( 
wrought  iron,  hatflbets.  hammers,  gUis  worL  I 
looking  glasses,  drinking  glassy  and  tbr  U«  ' 

I  From  hence  we  went  away,  as  I  sav,  fcr  tb* , 

I  Philippine  Islands.  Wo  saw  several  'Waiwii  ia 
our  way,  but  mide  no  stop,  except  oo«  f«  ! 

!  water,  and  arrived  at  Manilla  the  S&d  of  Mij. 
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all  oar  vrssrls  in  very  good  condition,  our  men 
healthy,  and  our  ships  soond,  having  met  with 
very  few  contrary  winds,  and  not  one  storm  in 
the  whole  voyage  from  Madagascar,  having  been 
s:>ventcen  months  and  two  days  on  the  voyage 
from  England. 

When  we  came  hither  we  sainted  the  Spanish 
flag,  and  came  to  an  anchor,  carr>-ing  French 
colours.  Captain  Merlotte,  who  now  acted  as 
commander,  sent  his  boat  on  shore  the  next  day 
to  the  governor,  with  a  letter  in  French,  very 
respectful,  and  telling  the  governor,  that  having 
the  King  of  France's  commisuon,  and  being  come 
into  those  seas,  he  hoped,  that  for  the  friendship 
which  was  between  their  most  Christian  and 
Catholic  MajesUes,  he  should  be  allowed  the 
freedom  of  comnerce  and  the  use  of  the  port, 
the  like  having  been  granted  to  his  most  Christian 
^liijcsty's  subjects  in  all  the  ports  of  New  Spain 
OS  well  in  the  Southern  as  in  the  Northern  Seas. 
The  Spanish  governor  returned  a  very  civil  and 
obliging  answer,  and  immediately  granted  us  to 
buy  what  provisions  we  pleased  for  our  supply, 
or  anything  else  for  our  use  ;  but  answered,  that 
us  for  allowing  any  exchange  of  merchandizes,  or 
giving  leave  for  European  goods  to  be  brought 
on  shore  there,  that  ne  was  not  empowered  to 
grant. 

We  made  as  if  this  answer  was  saUafiictoir 
enough  to  us,  and  the  next  morning  Captatt 
Merlotte  sent  his  boat  on  shore  with  all  Franch 
sailors,  and  a  French  midshipman,  with  a  hand- 
some present  to  the  governor,  omaisting  of  some 
bottles  of  French  wine,  some  brandy,  two  pieces 
of  fine  Holland,  two  pieces  of  English  black 
baize,  one  piece  of  fine  French  drugget,  and  five 
yards  of  scarlet  woollen  cloth. 

This  was  too  considerable  a  present  for  a 
Spaniard  to  refuse,  and  yet  these  were  all  Eu- 
ropean goods,  which  he  seemed  not  to  allow  to 
come  on  shore.  The  governor  let  the  captain 
know  that  ho  accepted  his  present,  and  the  men 
who  brought  it  were  handsomely  entertained,  bv 
the  governor's  order,  and  had  every  one  a  small 
piece  of  gold,  and  the  officer  who  went  at  their 
head  had  five  pieces  of  trold  given  him ;  what 
coin  it  was  I  could  not  uSi,  but  I  think  it  was  a 
Japan  coin,  and  the  value  something  less  than  a 
pistole.  Tlie  next  day  the  governor  sent  a  gentle- 
man witlilk  large  boti,  and  in  it  a  present  to  our 
captain,  conskting  of  two  cows,  ten  sheep,  or 
goats  rather,  for  they  were  between  both,  a  vast 
number  of  fowls  of  several  sorts,  and  twelve 
great  boxes  of  sweetmeats  and  conserves,  which 
were  indeed  very  valuable,  and  invited  the  cap- 
tnfn  and  any  of  his  attendants  on  shore,  offering 
to  send  hostages  on  board  for  onr  safe  return ; 
and  concluding  with  his  word  of  honour  for  our 
safety  and  free  going  back  to  our  ships. 

The  captain  received  the  present  with  very 
great  respect,  and  indeed  it  was  a  very  noble 

E resent ;  for  at  the  same  time  a  boat  was  sent  to 
oth  the  other  ships  with  provisions  and  sweet- 
meats, in  proportion  to  the  bigness  of  tiie  ves- 
sels. Our  captains  caused  the  gentleman  who 
came  with  this  present  to  have  a  fine  piece  of 
crimson  English  cloth  given  him,  sumcient  to 
make  u  waistcoat  and  breeches  of  their  fashion, 
witli  a  very  good  hat,  ttro  pair  of  silk  stockings, 
and  two  pair  nf  gloves ;  and  all  his  people  had 


a  piece  of  drugget  given  them  sufficient  tp  make 
tliem  the  like  suit  of  clothes.  The  persons  who 
went  to  the  other  ship,  and  to  the  brigantinu,  hud 
presents  in  proportion. 

This,  in  short,  ms  nothing  more  or  less  than 
trading  and  bartertng,  though  for  the  grimare  of 
it,  we  were  in  a  manner  denied.  The  next  day 
the  captain  went  on  shore  to  visit  the  governor, 
and  with  him  several  of  our  officers  and  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Madagascar  ship,  formerly  my  second 
mate,  and  the  captain  tt  the  brigantine.  I  did 
not  go  myself  for  that  time,  nor  the  supercargo, 
because  whatever  might  happen  I  would  be  re- 
served on  board;  besides  I  did  not  care  to  appear 
in  this  part  of  the  work. 

The  captain  went  on  shore  like  a  captain,  at- 
tended with  his  two  trumpeters,  and  the  ship 
firing  eleven  guns  at  his  going  off.  The  governor 
received  him  like  himself,  with  prodigious  state 
and  formality,  sending  five  gentlemen  and  a  guard 
of  soldiers  to  receive  them  on  their  landing,  and 
to  conduct  them  to  his  palace.  When  they  came 
there  they  were  entertained  with  the  utmost 
profusion  and  wonderful  magnificence,  after  the 
Spanish  manner,  and  they  i^  had  the  honour  to 
dine  with  hb  excellency,  that  is  to  say,  all  the 
officers.  At  the  same  time  the  men  were  enter- 
tained very  handsomely  in  another  house,  and 
had  very  good  cheer ;  but  it  was  observed  that 
they  had  very  little  wine,  except  what  we  bad 
sent  them,  which  tho  governor  excused,  his  store, 
which  he  nad  yearly  from  New  Spain,  being 
spent ;  which  deficiency  we  supplied  the  next 
day,  and  sent  him  a  quarter  cask  of  very  good 
Canary,  and  a  half  hogshead  of  Madeira,  which 
was  a  present  so  acceptable,  that,  in  short,  after 
this  we  might  do  just  as  we  pleased  with  faim 
and  all  his  men. 

While  they  were  thus  conversing  together  after 
dinner.  Captain  Merlotte  was  made  to  under- 
stand that  though  the  governor  could  not  admit 
wopen  avowed  trade,  yet  that  the  merchants 
would  not  be  forbid  coming  on  board  onr  ship, 
and  trading  with  us  in  such  manner  as  we  should 
be  very  well  satisfied  with,  after  which  we  should 
be  at  no  hazard  of  getting  tl^  goods  we  Ifeouid 
sell  put  on  shore ;  and  we  had  an  experiment  tA 
this  made  in  a  few  days,  as  follows  :-> 

When  Captain  Merlotte  took  his  leave  of  the 
governor,  he  invited  his  excellency  to  come  on  I 
board  our  ship,  with  such  of  his  attendants  as  he  ' 
pleased  to  bring  with  him,  and  in  like  manner 
offered  hostages  for  bis  return.  The  governor 
accepted  the  invitation,  and,  with  the  same  gene- 
rosity, said,  he  would  take  his  parole  of  honour 
given,  as  he  was  the  King  of  France's  captiiin, 
and  in  the  name  of  his  most  Christian  majosiy, 
and  would  come  on  board. 

The  governor  did  not  como  to  the  sea  side 
with  them,  but  stood  in  the  window  of  the 
palace,  and  gave  them  hb  hat  and  leg  at  going 
into  their  boats,  and  made  a  signal  to  the  plat- 
form to  fire  eleven  guns  at  their  boats  putting  off. 

These  were  unusual  and  unexpected  honours 
to  us,  who,  but  for  thb  stratagem  of  the  French 
commission,  had  been  declared  enemies.  It  Was 
suggested  to  me  here,  that  I  might  with  great 
ease  surprize  tho  whole  island,  nay,  all  the  islands, 
the  governor  putting  such  confidence  in  us,  that 
wo  might  go  on  shore  in  the  very  port  unsua- 


I 


pectcd.  But  though  thu  wbi  true,  and  that  vc 
didplay  Ihem  a  triL'k  at  the  Rio  do  la  Plalft,  I 
could  not  bear  the  thought*  of  it  here  ;  beaidet, 
I  hwl  quile  aDothcr  gome  to  play,  which  alio  was 
more  advantageous  to  us  an^o  our  voyage  than 
an  eiiterpriivc  of  so  much  treachery  could  be  to 
England;  which,  also,  we  might  not  be  able  to 
support  from  England  before  the  Spaniards  might 
beat  us  out  again  from  Acapulco,  and  then  «re 
might  pass  our  time  ill  enough. 

Upon  the  whole.  I  ■fsoTved  lo  keep  ever}' 
punctilio  with  the  governor  very  justly,  ond  wc 
found  our  account  in  it  presently. 

About  three  days  afterwards  we  had  notice 
that  the  governor  would  make  us  a  visit,  and  we 
prepared  to  entertain  hi«  excellency  with  as  much 
*tBt«  as  possible ;  by  the  way,  wo  hod  private 
notice  that  the  governor  would  bring  with  him 
some  merchont*.  who,  perhaps,  might  lay  out 
some  money,  and  buy  some  of  our  corgo  ;  nor 
was  it  without  a  secret  information  that  even  the 
governor  himself  was  concerned  in  the  market 
that  should  be  made. 

Upon  this  inteltigcnce,  our  supercargo  caused 
Mveral  hales  of  English  and  Fntnch  goods  to  be 
brought  up  and  opened,  and  laid  so  in  the  steer- 
age and  upon  the  quarter  deck  of  the  ship,  that 
the  governor  and  his  attendanta  should  see  them 
of  course,  as  they  passed  by. 

IMicn  the  boats  come  off  from  the  shore,  which 
we  knew  by  their  fort  firing  eleven  guns,  as  be- 
fore, our  ship  appe.ared  as  fine  as  we  could  mnke 
her,  having  the  French  flag  at  the  main  top,  as 
admiral,  and  streamers  and  pennants  at  the  yard 
arms,  waste  cloths  out,  and  a  very  iinc  awning 
over  the  quarter  deck.  When  his  excellency 
entered  the  ship  wc  fired  twenty-onn  guns,  the 
Madagascar  ship  fired  the  like  number,  and  the 
brigantine  fifteen,  having  loaded  her  guns  nimbly 
enough  to  fire  twice. 

A)  the  govemor'i  enteriaiomcnt  to  us  «M 
more  meat  than  liquor,  so  we  gave  him  mm 
liquor  than  meat,  for  as  we  had  several  sorts  of 
good  wines  on  board,  we  spared  nothing  to 
Bcc  he  was  very  welcome.  After  dinner 
fht  a  large  bowl  of  punch  upon  the 
ich  was  a  liquor  be  did  not  understand 
•t  ill;  however,  to  do  him  justice,  he  drank  very 
moderately,  and  so  did  most  of  those  that  were 
wKh  him.  As  to  the  men  who  belonged  to  his 
retinue,  ( I  mean  servants  and  attendants,  ond 
tb«  crews  of  the  boat*,)  wc  made  some  of  thcjn 
drunk  enough. 

While  this  wa«  doing,  we  found  two  gentlemen 
of  the  governor's  company  took  occasion  to  lea»c 
the  rest,  and  walked  about  the  ship,  and  in  doing 
this  they  seemed  as  it  were  by  chance  to  cast 
their  eyes  upon  our  bales  of  cloth  and  stuffs,  and 
baize,  '.ioen,  silks,  Ac,  and  our  supen;argo  nnd 
they  began  to  make  bargains  apace,  for  he  found 
they  bad  not  only  money  enough,  but  had  ahun. 
dance  of  other  tbing$,  which  we  were  as  willing 
(o  Uke  as  inoney„and  of  which  they  had  brought 
apweimrnt  with  them,  as  particularly  spices,  surh 
M  doves  and  nutmegs,  China  ware,  tea,  japaii- 
Dcd  ware,  wrought  silks,  raw  silks,  and  the  like. 

However,  our  supercargo  dealt  with  them  at 
present  for  nothing  but  ready  money,  and  they 
paid  all  in  gold.  The  price  he  made  here  was, 
to  us,  indeed  extravagant,  though  to  them  mo- 


derate, seeing  they  hul  been   used  to  buy  tbesa 

I  goods  from  the  Acapnlco  ships,  which  came  ia 

I  yearly,  from  whom,  to  be  »urc,  they  bought  dear 

\  enough.     They  bought  as  many  goods  at  this 

time  as  they  paid  the  value   of  fifteen  thousiad 

pieces  of  eight  for,  but  all  in  ROl'i  ^•--  "  -i^ht. 

I      As  for  carrying  them  on  shi  .  mfi? 

■  being  with  them,  no  officer  hnu  j  ^\ 

to  them ;  it  seems  ihcy  were  sarriuU  cu  tliotc  tt 

presents  made  by  us  to  the  governor  and  faj* 

retinue. 

The  nest  day  three  Spanish  mercluaits  cans 
on  board  us,  early  in  the  morning  before  it  mn 
light,  and  desired' to  sec  the  supercargo.  Tbej 
brought  ivith  them  a  box  of  diamonds  and 
peoH,  and  a  great  quantity  of  V"  (O; 

I  ihcy  went  with  our  cargo,  and  it 

I  they  would  have  bought  the  wl  i 
but  they  contented  themwlvus  •. 
value  of  two-and-twenty  thoussi;.. 
whic.h,  1  suppose,  might  cost  in  England  un«> 
part  of  the  money,  or  hardly  so  much  W 
some  difliculty  about  the  diismonds,  bcc 
did  not  understand  them  Tcry  much, 
supercargo  ventured  upon  thcin  at  righl 
sand  pieces  of  eight,  and  took  the  re*t 
They  desired  to  ^lay  on  board  till  the  nei 
when,  soon  after  it  was  dark,  a  amoU  ^oop  esse 
on  board  and  took  in  all  their  goods,  and,  a*  we 
were  told,  carried  them  away  to  some  othrr 
i«liind. 

The  same  day,  and  befbre  these  mcrchnH 
were  gone,  came  a  large  shallop  on  board  with  i 
square  sail,  towing  after  her  a  great  heavy  host, 
which  had  a  deck,  hot  seemed  to  have  been 
large  ship's  long  boat,  built  into  a  kind  of  jtti 
but  ill  masted,  and  tailed  heavily,  la  these  tn 
boats  they  brought  seven  ton  of  doves  in  nai^ 
iwme  chests  of  China  ware,  some  pieces  of  Clau 
silks  of  various  sorts,  and  a  great  sum  of  tacutj 
alio. 

In  short,  they  sold  so  cheap  and  botigbt 
that  our  supercargo  declared  he  would 
whole  cargo  for  goods,  if  they  would 
for,  by  his  calculation,  he  had  disposed  of 
goods  as  he  received  the  value  of  one 
thousand  pieces  of  eight   for,   all  which 
accounts,  did  not  amount  to,  first  cost, 
three  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  Ei 
ship  was  now  an  open  fair  for  two 
after  the  vessel  came  bacJt,  whi.  *       — 
the  night,  and  with  them  a  Ch 

Iscvenor  eight  Chine«;s  or  Joj  

ugly,  ilUlooking  fellows  they  were,  but 
Spaniard  to  be  their  interpreter,  and  th 
CO  trade  also,  bringing  with    tl. 
chests   of   China   ware,    cxoe< ' 
chests  of  China  silks  of  sf  ■- 
lacquered   cabinet?,  very 
them  for  all  those,    for  our 
clean,  and  took  everj  thing  tf, 
they  were  more  difficult  in  th- 
baize,  and  druggets,  and  such 
not  meddle  with  them  ;    but  oi 

some  bales  of  linen  they  br- 

we  unloaded  their  vessel, 
board ;  we  took  a  gooA  > 
besides,  hut  whither  they  went  we  1 
they  both  came  and  went  in  the  nu' 
other  did. 


>«t, 
iaa  ■! 
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Tbi»  trade  held  a  good  whilo.  and  wo  found 
that  our  eussoiner*  came  more  from  other  iilands 
than  from  ih«  i«hind  wh<Te  the  governor  rcaiJpd, 
the  reason  of  which,  as  we  umlcrstood  oftrrwiirds, 
was,  because,  na  the  governor  had  not  openlv 
granted  a  freedom  of  commerce,  but  privately 
winked  at  it,  so  they  were  not  willinjr  to  earn-  it 
on  openly  before  hi«  face,  or  as  wc  say,  under  bit 
nose,  whereas  in  other  istandt  they  could  convey 
their  goods  on  shore  with  very  little  hazard, 
agreeing  with  the  custom  house  oflicer  for  a  small 
matter. 

These  boats  came  and  went  thus  several  times, 
iDU  in  short,  we  had  disposed  almoM  of  the  whole 
cargo  :  and  now  our  men  began  to  be  convinced 
that  we  had  laid  out  our  voyage  very  right,  for 
never  was  cargo  better  sold ;  and  aa  wc  resolved 
to  pursue  our  vuyngc  for  New  Spain,  wc  had 
taken  in  a  cargo  very  proper  to  sell  there,  and  so 
perhaps  to  double  the  advantage  we  had  already 
made. 

In  the  meant  ime  all  our  hands  were  nt  work 
to  store  ourselves  anew  with  such  pronsions  as 
could  be  had  here  fur  so  long  a  run  as  we  knew 
we  were  to  have  next,  namely,  over  the  vast  Pa- 
cific Ocean  or   South  Sea,  a  voyage  where  we 
might  expect  to  see  no  land  for  four  months, 
eicept  we  touched  at  the  Ladroncs.  us  it  might 
happen  ;  and  our  greatest  nnxicty  was  for  wunt 
of  water,  of  *lmh  our  whole  ship  could  scarce  be  I 
able  to  stow  sufficient  for  our  ute  ;   and  if  they 
could,  our  waot  of  casks  was  still  as  bad  as  the  I 
wjnt  of  water,  for  we  really  knew  not  what  to  put  i 
water  in  when  we  had  it.  I 

The  Spaniards  had  helped  us  to  some  casks, 
but  not  many  ;  those  that  they  could  spare  were 
but  small,  und  at  lai't  we  were  obliged  to  make  I 
use  of  about  tivo  hundred  large  eurthern  jars,  I 
which  were  of  >iriguliir  use  to  us.   We  got  a  large  ' 
qnantlty  of  good  rice  here,  which  we  bought  of  a 
Chinese  merchant,  who  came  in  here  wirh  a  largo 
China  vessel  to  trude,  and  who  bouglit  ofusalao 
several  of  our  European  goods. 

Just  as  we  w?re  ready  to  sail,  a  boat  came  from 
the  town  of  Manilla,  and  brought  a  new  mer- 
chant,  who  wonted  more  English  goods,  but  we 
had  but  few  left.  He  brought  with  him  thirty 
chests  of  calicoes,  niudins,  wrought  silks,  some 
of  them  admirably  fine  indeed,  with  fifteen  bales 
of  romals,  and  twelve  ton  of  nutmegs.  We  sold 
them  what  goods  we  bad  left,  and  gave  ihero 
money  for  the  rest,  but  had  thcin  at  a  price  so 
cheap  as  was  sufficient  to  let  us  know  that  it  was 
always  well  worth  while  for  ships  to  trade  from 
Europe  to  the  East  Indie*,  from  whence  they 
ore  sure  to  make  five  or  six  of  one.  Hud  more 
of  these  merchants  corao  on  board,  we  were  re- 
sohed  to  bate  laid  out  all  the  gold  and  silver 
we  had  on  board,  whtcli,  I  ocsure  you,  was  a  very 
considerable  quantity. 

The  last  merchoDt  who  came  on  board  us  was 
a  Spaniard,  but  1  found  that  he  spoke  very  good 
French  and  some  English,  that  he  had  tn-cn  in 
England  some  years  ago,  and  understood  English 
woollen  manufactures  very  well.  He  told  me 
they  had  these  goods  all  from  Acapuloo,  but  that 
they  were  then  excessive  dear ;  he  had  consider' 
able  dcaliogs  with  the  Chlacsc.  and  some  with 
the  coast  of  Coromandcl,  and  Bengal,  and  kept 


a  vessel  or  Uro  of  his  own  to  go  to  Bengal,  whioh 
generally  went  twice  in  n  year. 

[  found  he  had  in-raf  business  with  New  Spu"n. 
and  that  he  pencmlly  had  one  of  the  AcnpuhM 
ships  rhiofly  ronji'/rifO  to  hira.  so  ihiit  he  wusfu'l 
of  all  such  goods  nt  those  ship*  generally  carried 
■way  from  the  Maniii.is :  and  bad  we  traded  with 
him  sooner,  we  had  had  more  calicoes  ai^d 
muslins  than  wc  now  had.  However,  wc  were 
exceedingly  well  stored  with  goods  of  all  sorts, 
suitable  for  a  market  in  Peru,  whither  I  rewlvcd 
to  go.  • 

We  conlinuetl  chafTering  after  this  manner 
about  nine  weeks,  during  which  time  wo  careened 
our  ships,  cleaned  tiieir  bottoms,  rummaged  our 
gold.  :ind  repacked  some  of  our  provisions,  endea- 
vouring, as  much  as  possible,  to  keep  all  our  men 
as  fully  employed  as  we  could,  to  preserve  them 
in  heahh,  and  yet  not  to  overwork  them,  con- 
sidering the  heat  of  the  climate. 

Some  time  before  we  were  ready  to  suil,  1 
called  all  the  warrant  oilicers  together,  and  told 
them,  that  as  we  were  come  to  ii  country  where 
abundance  of  small  things  were  to  he  bou-.;ht,  und 
going  to  a  country  where  we  might  possibly  have 
room  to  sell  them  again  to  advantage,  I  would 
advance  to  every  officer  an  hundred  dollars,  upon 
account  of  their  pny,  that  they  might  lay  it  out 
to  their  advantage  here,  and  dispose  it  a^ain  on 
the  coast  of  New  Spain  ;  tiiis  wa*  very  ncccptubl- 
to  them,  and  they  acknowled(;cd  it  And  h<Te, 
besides  this,  hy  the  consent  of  all  our  superiix 
officers,  1  gave  a  largess  or  bounty  of  live  dollars 
a  man  to  all  our  fore-mast  men,  most  ofwhit'h,  I 
believe,  they  laid  out  In  arrack  and  sugar,  to 
cheer  them  up  in  the  rest  of  the  voyage,  which 
they  oil  knew  would  be  long  enough, 

Wc  went  oway  from  Maroilla  in  the  islnnd  of 
Luzon  nr  Luconia  the  tiftecnth  of  tho  month  m 
August  and  in  the  year  1714  ;  and  sailing  uwhil 
to  the  south w.^rd,  passed  the  Straits  between  that 
island  and  Mindanou,  another  of  the  Philippine  . 
where  we  met  with  little  extraordinary,  except 
extraordinary  lightning  and  thunders,  such  as  wc 
never  heard  or  saw  before,  though  it  seems  it  i> 
very  familiar  in  that  climate,  till  about  sixteen 
days  sailing  we  saw  the  Isle  of  Guam,  one  of  the 
Ladrones,  or  Isle  of  Thieves,  for  so  much  tho 
word  imports.  Here  wo  came  to  on  anchor,  Sep- 
tember 3rd,  under  the  lee  of  a  steep  shore,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Islu  of  Guam  ;  but.  as  we  wanted 
no  trade  here,  wc  did  not  at  Rrtt  intjuirc  after 
the  chii'f  port,  or  Spanish  govertior,  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  but  wc  changed  our  situation  th< 
next  day,  and  went  through  the  passage,  to  ihi' 
cast  side  of  the  island,  and  come  to  an  anchor  o(\ 
of  the  town. 

The  people  came  ofT,  and  brought  us  hogsnn<l 
fowls,  and  several  sorts  of  root*  and  ;;rfenj,  tliini;* 
which  we  were  \ery  gind  of. and  uhich  we  bought 
the  more  of  because  we  always  found  that  such 
things  were  good  to  keep  the  men  from  thp 
scurvy,  and  even  to  cure  cnem  of  it,  if  they  hud 
it.  We  took  in  fresh  wnler  here  o'so,  thoush  tt 
was  with  some  dilhculty.  the  wat«r  lying  half  u 
mile  from  the  shore. 

When  1  ported  from  .Manilla,  and  was  getting 
through  the  strait  between  the  iilnnd  Lucon  and 
that  of  Mindanoa,  I  had  some  thoughts  of  stoering 
away  Dorth,  to  try  what  land  we  might  meet  with 
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to  the  north-en»»  t>(  the  Philippine,  and  with  intent 
In  have  cnrlcuvourird  (o  make  up  Into  Ihe  lAtilude 
of  fifty  or  «itty  d«|:Tee«.  nod  havr  oome  nboiU 
again  tn  the  south,  between  the  Uknd  of  Call, 
foniia  and  the  mni'n  Ijind  of  America,  In  which 
roiirse  I  did  not  question  meelinf  with  cxtm- 
onlinnrv  new  diK-overies,  and  perhap*  such  a*  the 
H?e  might  not  expect  to  hear  of,  relating  to  the 
norih-rn  world,  nnd  (he  poiaibilitj  of  a  pamtge 
nut  of  those  seas  rither  east  or  weil,  both  which 
I  doubt  not  would  Ise  found.  If  they  were  searched 
aftr-r  this  way.  nnd  whicft,  for  aught  I  know,  re- 
main undiscovered  for  want  only  of  an  attempt 
being  made  by  those  seas,  where  it  would  be 
cnsy  to  Find  whether  the  Tartsrian  Setn  are  navi. 
frable  or  not ;  and  whether  Neva  Zeinbia  be  on 
i.land  or  joined  to  the  main  j  whether  the  inlets 
of  Hudson's  Bay  have  any  opening  into  the  West 
Sea :  and  whether  the  vast  lakes,  from  whence 
the  Great  Hivcrof  Canada  Is  said  to  flow  have 
nny  communication  this  way  or  not. 

Hut  thnuph  thes«  were  valoable  discoveries, 
yet  «)ien  I  begun  to  cast  up  the  account  in  a 
mnri>  K'piou*  iimnner.  they  appeared  to  have  no 
relation  to  or  coherence  with  our  intended  voy. 
age.  or  with  the  design  nf  our  employers,  which 
we  were  to  consider  u  the  lint  place  -.  for  though 
It  is  true  that  we  were  encouraged  to  make  all 
such  kinds  of  useful  discoveries,  ai  might  tend 
to  the  advantage  of  trnde,  and  the  improvemeot 
of  geographical  knowledge  and  experieoee,  yet 
It  was  all  to  lie  so  directed  as  to  be  subservient 
to  the  profits  and  advant«gi»  of  a  trading  and 
cruising  voyage. 

It  is  true  that  these  northern  discoveries laigiit 
be  Inimitably  fine,  nnd  most  glorious  things  to  the 
British  nation,  and  infinitely  for  the  future  advait' 
fnge  of  commerce  in  generul,  yet,  as  I  have  said, 
it  was  evident  that  they  tended  directly  to  destroy 
the  voyage,  either  as  to  trading  or  to  cruising, 
and  might  perhaps  end  in  our  own  destruction 
nt«o  ;  for  eiample,  flrst  of  all,  if  adventuring  into 
those  northern  seas,  we  should,  by  our  industry, 
make  out  the  discovery,  and  find  a  passage, 
either  east  or  weil,  we  must  follow  the  dis- 
covery so  as  to  venture  quite  through,  or  else  we 
could'  not  be  sore  that  it  was  really  a  discovery, 
for  these  passages  would  not  be  like  doubting 
Cnpe  dc  Bon  Esp»-ranc-e,  on  the  point  of  Africa, 
or  going  round  Cape  Horn,  the  southernmost 
point  of  America,  either  of  which  were  com- 
pii«»cd  in  n  few  days,  ami  then  immediately  gave 
iin  opening  into  the  Indian  or  Southern  oceans, 
trhere  good  weather  and  certain  refreshment 
were  f*  be  had. 

Whereas,  for  the  discovery  of  the  norih,  alter 
hnvinj?  pnssed  the  nonhcrnroost  land  of  Grand 
Tnrtary,  in  the  latitude  of  setenty-four,  even  to 
eiphtv  di'grees,  and  perhaps  to  the  very  North 
Pole  i  there  munt  be  a  run  west  beyond  the  most 
northerly  point  of  Nova  Zemblu,  and  on  again 
W.9.W.  aboot  the  North  Kyn  and  North  Cape 
tbo%e  six  hundred  leagues,  before  we  could  have 
Iny  relief  of  the  elimnte  after  that,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  leagues  more,  aod  even  to  Shetland 
jind  the  north  of  Scotland,  before  we  could  meet 
with  any  relief  of  provistons,  which,  a/>er  the 
length  we  must  have  run.  from  the  latitude  of 
tbre«  degrees  and  a  half,  where  we  now  were  at 
ihf  PhiUjipine  i>!an(ls,   to  seventy-four  degrees 


north,  being  near  five  thoasand  mU«a,  would  bs 
impossible  to  be  done,  nnleaa  •»•  were  mi«  Is 
victual,  and  furnish  ourselves  ogaio  trilh  pM. 
visions  and  water  by  the  waj,  aod  tlMt  in  srsml 
places. 

As  to  the  other  passage  east  towards  the  osa. 
tineflt  of  America,  we  had  thia  oncertalntf  aki^ 
namely,  that  it  was  not  >  et  di*cov«ffad  ishttlar 
the  land  of  California  was  an  i»]aad  or  a  Osatl> 
nent,  and  that  if  it  should  prove  Uie  latter,  saa 
that  we  should  be  obliged  i"  >'""■'  i^-^'ii  t^  ^Kr 
west,  and  not  be  ubie  to  fin 

I  California  and  the  land  of  N  .  ^"    ' 

to  come  away  to  the  coast  oi  Mvxtco,  t<>  io 
puico,  and  so  into  the  South  8ca,  and  at  tU 
same  time  should  not  find  a  paaaace  tiiraqft 
Hudson's  Bmj,  kc,  into  the  NorthSea.  aod  a 

to    Europe,   we  should    not     onK    <:r<r.n  rl 

that  way    also,  but  sboulil 

Ihe   severity   of  the   scasiM'  -f 

visons. 

Ail  these  things  argued  a^iixst  any  tXietnA 
that  way,  whereas  oa  the  other  hand,  for  *«tA 
em  discoveries  we  had  this  particular  ejicourare- 
mcDf,— that  whatever  disai>p"fiti>i<'>i   i.,-  >«  m 
meet  with  in  the  search  oft  r^ 
yet  we  were  sure  of  an  opei 
that  whenever  we  thought  fit  to   run 
yond  the   tropic,   we   should    ttnd    v 
islands,  where  we  might  get  wator  a-  l 
of  provisions,  or  come  back  inia   ,;    i Mr      ;. 
climate,  and  have  tbe  benefit  of  tUv  trwli  vtidi 
to  carry  us  either  backward   or  forward,  ss  tks 
season  should  happen  to  guide  us. 

Last  of  all,  we  hod  this  &ssuran<  < 
dangers  of  the  seas  excepted,  we  t>  > 
an  outlet  before  us  if  we  went  forwuw,  < 
hind  us  if  we  were  forced  back,  and  lisi  >. 
rich   cargo,   if  we  were    to   do   nothltf 
home,  we  should  be  able  to  ^re  oot  M 
such  an  account  of  ouraelvea  as  that  thej 
be  very  fiir  from  being  losers  by  ' ' 
that   if  we   reached  safe  to  tli 
Spain,  and  met  viith  an   open   cfitnmrrre 
as  we  expected,  we   shoaul   |>erhaps  aaks  Ibi 
most   prosperous    vo^ago    that    was  «vsr  Bidt 
round  the  l 

These  i<  us    put    an  end  to  afl  ■* 

thoughts  of  goiug  northward  ;  some  of  oor  Mffit 
council, — for.  by  the  way.  we  FonsoUsd  SB 
foremast- men  no  more,  but  had  a  secrrt  MBid 
nmuog  ourselves,  the  resolutioiis  of  wUcfc  •• 
solemnly  engaged  not  to  dis<>l<>A»  _ •nmea/ 
I  say,  were  for  steering  the 
Philippines  to   New  Spain,  of 

laiilutes  of  eleven  or  i  ,  ai 

the  line,  and  so  maXi' 
in  which  latitude  th'  .  «s 

perhaps,  by  cruising  i, 
Manilla  ships,  going  tr^  ^,  _  ..  !o  U 

which  wc  mi^-ht  take  as  a  pnze,  and  ihsa 
directly  for  the  co««it  of  Pern 

But  I  opposed!' 
effectually  overt' 
veries  to  tiie  Bom 
hod  observed  ih" 
ure  no  islands  ti> 

run   of  near  two   liiousand   ica^nMS.  Na  ^  J 
Guam,  one  of  tbe  Ladronea,  to  the  laad  <f  O^ 
fornia,  and  ibat  ^e  did  not  nii«l  ««.  n-cra  lM>  *■ 


mlki 


cmosQ  it  «mT 
neditattd  A» 
■ndly,  HUM  i  I 
<(  tiw  lins  UK*  I 
ta  aa  th>M 


■ubtift  during  to  long  »  run,  v»p«ctally  for  want 
of  water,  nherca*  on  the  ttiuth  of  the  tine,  as 
well  within  tho  tropic  as  without,  we  wore  *ure 
to  meet  with  islands  Innumertible,  and  that  even 
all  tho  wny.  *o  that  we  were  sure  of  froqucnt  re- 
lief of  fresh  wuter,  of  plants,  fowl  ond  liih,  if  not 
brcnd  and  fleih,  aliiiost  ull  the  way. 

Titii  mu  a  main  con«ldi!ration  to  our  men,  and 
ao  w«  soon  resolved  to  tolic  the  southern  course; 
yet,  as  I  Sitid,  we  stood  away  for  th«'  Ladrones  I 
first.     These  ore  a  iJusler  of  islands,  which  lie! 
in  about  eleven  to  thirteen  degrees  north  tali- 
tud«,  north-east    from    thu   Moluccas,  or  Spice  | 
blands,  and  E.  and  by  N.  from  that  part  of  the  \ 
Philippines  where  we  were,  an<l  at  the  distance 
of  about  four  hundred  leoffuo*,  and  all  the  ships 
which  go  and  come  between  the  Philippines  and 
New  Spain,  touch  at  them  for  the  convenience 
of  provisions,  water,  &o.,  those  that  go  to  Spain 
put  in  there,  in  order  lo  recruit  niid  fnruish  for. 
And  those  that  come  from  Spain,  to  relieve  them* 
selves  afker  so  long  a  run  as  that  ofsia  thousand 
miles,  for  ao  much  it  is  at  least  from  Guam  to 
Acapuico ;   on   theae  accounts  and   with  these 
rvoaoolngs,  we  cane  to  the  islands  of  the  La> 
drones. 

During  our  ran  between  the  Phllippiue  and 
Lodrone  isluods,  wo  lived  wholly  upon  our  fresh 

SDVitions,  of  which  wc  laid  in  a  gnat  stock  at 
anillo,  such  os  hogs,  fowls,  calve*,  and  sis  or 
Mven  cows,  all  alive,  so  that  onr  RngUah  beef 
ud  pork,  which  lay  well  stored,  woa  not  touched 
for  a  long  time. 

At  the  thrones  we  recruited,  and  partiottlarly 
took  on  board,  as  well  alive  as  pickira  up,  near 
two  hundred  hogs,  with  a  vast  store  of  roots,  and 
nich  things  as  are  thalr  usual  food  In  that  country. 
We  took  In  also  above  three  thousand  roco«.nou 
and  cabbages,  funs,  potatoes,  and  other  roots, 
Ibr  our  own  use,  and  in  particular  we  got  u  large 
qnantlly  of  maize,  or  Indian  wheat,  for  bread,  and 
some  rice. 

We  stored  ourselv«t  Ukcwiie  with  omnge*  aad 
lemons,  and  buying  a  great  quantity  of  vnry  good 
Itnea,  we  made  three  or  four  hogsheads  of  lime- 
iutce,  which  was  a  great  relief  to  our  tt-"  •"  '^f 
hot  ttfUtia,to  mis  with  their  water  -,  a.~ 
inincli,  we  had  som*  arrack  and  somo  • 
neither  of  them  In  any  quantity,  ao  aa  to  b«ve 
much  punch  in.<de  afoic  the  roaat. 

We  wi  I  n  days  on  our  piuiiage  from 

the  strait  i  to  Guam,  end  stoyed  six 

days  at  < i.  ...nishtng  ourK<>lvpg  with  pro- 
visions, appciirini?  all  this  while  with  French 
colours,  and  Capt.iin  Merlotln  as  commander. 
However,  wc  made  no  great  ceremnoy  here  with 
the  Spanish  govi-mnr,  a*  I  have  wiiri  nlready,  only 
that  Coptaitt  M  ' 
two  days,  soni 

who  showing  li .....^    .1 

France,  the  governor  pn-aenily  gave  us  pro- 
duct, OS  wc  called  it,  und  leave  to  buy  what  pro- 
vlilons  we  wanted.  In  eDn)|iliment  fur  this  civi- 
,  wc  sent  him  a  small  |>rc>,ent  of  line  scarlet 
'  t,  mad  two  piecea  of  halte  ;  and  he  made 
ladwi  fvtom,  in  Auch  reftrshments  as 
jbl  W9  tDoft  wani'.-d. 

Tkw*  SMS  anolh«r  r««*on  for  our  keeping  in 
tMl  tedtuda  till  we  came  to  the  l..admne«,  namely, 
ihat  all  th*  southern  side  of  that  port  of  Iha  tr^ 


between  the  Philippines  and  the  Ladronei  la  so 
full  of  islands,  that  unless  we  had  very  good  pilots 
it  would  have  been  very  hatardoui ;  and  add  to 
this,  that  beyond  these  islands,  south,  is  no  pjis. 
sage,  the  laml  nhieh  they  cull  Nova  'iuiiiea  lying 
away  Kast  and  K..  S.  K.,  farther  than  has  yet  been 
difoovered,  ao  that  it  is  not  yet  known  whether 
that  country  be  on  island  or  the  coorinent. 

Having,  for  all  theae  reasons,  gone  to  the  La- 
drones,  and  being  sufBciently  tatitfled  In  our 
reasons  for  going  awny  from  thence  to  the  south- 
ward, and  having  stored  ourselves  as  above,  with 
whatever  tho^e  islands  produced,  we  left  tho  La- 
drones  about  the  tenth  day  of  September,  in  the 
evening,  and  stood  awav  E.  ii.  E  .  with  the  wind 
N.N.  W.a  fresh  gale;  'after  this.  1  think  it  waa 
about  live  days,  when  having  stretched  by  our 
account  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  we 
atfcrod  away  more  to  the  southward,  our  course 
8.R.  by  8. 

And  now,  if  ever,  I  expected  to  do  something 
by  way  of  discovery ;  I  knew  very  well  thero 
were  few,  if  any  had  ever  steered  that  coune ; 
or,  that  if  they  had,  they  had  given  very  little 
accotji*  ■■'  •^■'■:r  travels.  The  onlv  person  who 
lea>  ■   worth    notice  being   C'lrneliuf 

Van'  '!  Francis  Lc  Mare,  who,  though 

they  saiied  very  much  south,  yet  say  very  little 
to  the  purpose,  as  I  shall  show  presentl)r. 

The  sixteenth  day  after  wc  parted  fh>m  the 
Ladrooes  being,  by  observation,  in  the  latitude 
of  seventeen  degrees  south  of  the  line,  one  oi 
our  ineit  cried,  **  A  sail,  a  Mil," — which  put  us 
Into  tome  fit  of  wonder,  knowing  nothing  of  a 
ship  of  any  bulk  could  t>e  met  with  in  those  seas; 
but  our  fit  of  wonder  wjj  soon  turned  Into  a  Bt 
of  laughter,  when  one  o(  our  men  from  the  fore- 
top  cried  out,  "  Land." — which  indeed  wa»  the 
case ;  and  the  first  sailor  was  sudtdently  laughed 
at  for  his  mistake,  though,  give  him  ht«  due,  it 
looked  at  first  as  like  a  soil  as  ever  any  Iftod  at  a 
dittaiMse  could  look. 

Towards  evening,  we  made  the  land  verv  phin, 
distance  about  seven  leagues  S.  by  E.  and  found 
that  it  was  not  on  island,  but  a  vast  tract  of  l;ind. 
^.„  .   „.  „,.  1,,,..  ,.....„  .„  u. ..... ..   fpjn,  ,hp 

\  or  that 
■  f  yet  folly 
discovered;    the  luiid   lying  awny  from  the  weit 
N. W.  to  the  H.R   l>y  xnnth,  •fill  southerly 

L  that  was  f 
was  witling,  bc^ 

perhaps  fresh  pr..., ...  |..,c    i,.  ,    „,.  »„••  ?ic 

what  kind  of  a  country  it  was ;  so  I  ordered  the 
brigsntinc  to  stand  in  R)r  the  idtorc.  They  sounded, 
but  found  no  ground  within  half  a  league  of  the 
shore  ;  so  they  hoisted  out  their  hont.  end  went 
close  in  with  the  shore,  w'-  t/ood 

anchor-hold  in  about  th  -  :id  a 

large  creel'    "•■  ."""'t-  r.r  -  .imd 

eleven  to  i  iltc 

water  hul; 

Upon  notK«  o^  Uu*  we  uluod  Ut,  nnd  came  nil 
to  an  anchor  in  the  very  creek  ;  aod  arudine  "'n 
boata  up  the  creek,  found  the  sratvperlcr  tl) 
fireah.  and  vtrj  good  upon  the  ebb,  about  a  lea^-u< 
up  the  river. 

Among  all  the  islands  in  this  part  of  the  woi  Id 
that  is  to  say.  from  the  Philipptnea  eastward,  o 
which  there  are  an  iniinite  nutnber,  ite  new 


I 


^ 


k 


came  nejir  any  but  we  found  ourselves  lurroundcd 
w<th  cunnei,  and  a  variety  of  boaU,  bringing  off 
to  us  ci>uoi-nuU,  plantains,  ruots  and  greens, 
to  traffic  Tor  such  things  a;!  they  could  get,  and 
that  in  ^mch  numbcri  that  we  were  tired  of  them, 
and  sometimes  alarmed  and  obtiged  (u  lire  at 
them  ,  but  hero,  though  wo  saw  great  numbera 
of  people  at  a  digtuncc  from  the  shore,  yet  wc 
saw  not  one  boat  or  bark,  nor  anything  else  upon 
ibv  wiitfr. 

We  stayed  two  or  three  days  taking  in  fri'sh 
water,  but  it  was  impossible  to  restrain  our  men 
from  going  on  shore  to  see  what  sort  of  a  country 
it  wot;  and  I  was  very  willing  they  should  do 
to.  Accordingly,  two  of  our  bouts,  with  about 
thirty  men  in  both  of  them,  went  on  shore  on 
the  east  side  of  the  creek  or  harbour  where  our 
■hip  lay. 

They  found  the  countr}*  looked  wild  and  savage 
cnouj^h :  but  thmigh  thev  could  fidd  no  houses 
or  speak  with  the  inhabitants,  they  saw  their 
footsteps  aiid  their  seats,  where  they  had  s&l 
down  under  some  trees ;  and  after  wandering 
about  a  little,  they  saw  people,  both  men  ftn^l 
worae«i,  at  a  distance  ;  but  they  run  away  from 
our  men  at  first  sight,  like  frighted  deer,  nor 
could  they  maku  any  signal  to  them  to  be  under- 
stood, for  when  ojr  men  bulioocd  and  called 
af^er  them,  they  run  again  as  if  they  had  been 
bewitched. 

Our  men  gathered  a  preat  variety  of  green 
stufT,  though  they  knew  not  of  what  kind,  and 
brought  it  all  on  board,  and  ive  rat  a  great  deal 
of  it ;  some  we  boiled  and  made  broth  of ;  and 
some  of  our  men,  who  had  the  scurvy,  found  it 
did  them  a  great  deal  of  giiod  ;  for  the  herbs 
eat  all  spicy,  and  had  a  most  pleasant  agree- 
able taste,  but  none  of  us  could  toil  what  to  call  it, 
though  we  had  several  men  on  board  who  bad 
bccnamoiigthe  Spice  Islands  before  in  Dutch  ships. 

We  were  very  uneasy  that  ne  could  get  no- 
thing here  but  a  little  gruss  and  potherbs,  ns  our 
men  culled  it.  ond  they  moved  mo  to  let  them 
have  two  boats  and  go  up  the  river,  as  high  ns 
the  tide  would  carry  them.  This  1  consented 
to,  being  as  willing  to  make  the  discovery  as 
they ;  so  I  ordered  the  captain  of  the  Mada- 
gascar ship,  who  bad.  as  I  have  said,  been  for- 
merly my  second  mate,  I  say  I  ordered  him  to 
go  along  with  them. 

But  in  the  morning,  a  little  before  the  flood 
vas  made,  1  was  called  out  of  my  cnbin  to  see 
An  army,  as  tlicy  told  me,  coming  out  to  attack 
us.  1  turned  out  hastily  enough,  you  may  be 
sure,  and  such  an  ormy  no  ship  was  ever  at- 
tacked with,  for  we  spied  three  or  four  hundred 
black  creatures  come  playing  and  tumbling  down 
the  si  ream  towards  us  like  so  many  porpoises  in 
the  water,  I  was  not  sal isiicd  at  first  that  they 
were  human  creatures,  btit  would  have  pcrtaaded 
our  men  that  they  were  sea  monsters,  and  that 
they  were  certainly  fishes  of  some  strange  kind. 

But  they  quickly  undeceived  us,  for  they  rnme 
swimming  about  our  .ships,  staring  and  wonderin!: 
and  CAlling  to  one  another,  hut  said  not  one  word 
to  us,  At  least  if  they  did  w«  could  not  under- 
stand it. 

isomc  of  them  came  very  near  our  ship,  nnd 
wc  made  signs  to  them  to  come  on  board,  but 
they  would  not  venture,     Wc  tossed  one  of  them 


a  rope,  and  he  took  hold  of  it  boldly,  but  a«  sooa 
as  we  ofTered  to  pull,  he  let  go  and  laughed  ai 
us ;  another  of  them  did  the  iike,  and  when  b( 
let  go  turned  up  his  black  buttocks  as  in  »port  ai 
us,  the  lung^iage  of  which,  in  our  country,  we  all 
knew,  but  whether  they  meant  it  so  or  not,  thai 
we  cannot  tell. 

However,  this  dumb  conrersli)|f  with  tbcm  we 
did  not  Uko.  •'  -  •  is  it  to  nny  purpose  to  m. 
and  1  w!L'(  possible,  to  know  soit.. 

thing  mor<.'  '  i  an  wo  could  get  thos  :  ^o 

[  ordered  out  our  pinnace,  with  six  oars,  and  at 
many  other  men  well  arra«l.  to  row  among  them, 
and.  if  possible,  to  tJikc  some  of  them  and  bring 
them  on  board.     They  went  off ;  but  the  mx. 

oared  pinnace,  though  n -■  -  i  i  -    >  -  .-     .-,gy 

not  row  io  fa^t  m  l!ie\  liog 

with  ull  their  might,  Ihi  u   _,  ':icra, 

imineiliately,  Itkv  dog  nnd  duck»  they  would  dire 
and  come  up  again  thirty  or  f^rty  yards  oS,  ss 
that  our  men  did  not  know    i  .v  to 

afti.T  them.     However,  nt  li  .rnoi 

thickest  of  t' ' ■-'  '    ..,  ...   i«,i,  and 

some  diflici;  i   in;   but  wert 

pris^'d  to  fin  li   women:  how 

they  brought  ttium  on  board  naked  as  t ' 
When  they  came  on  bo.i'd  [  ordered  il 
have  two  pieces  of  linen  wrspptMJ  round  Xh--,: 
wiiisu  to  cover  thcui,  which  they  seemed  cslra- 
ordinarily  glad  of  We  gave  them  alto 
strin^fs  of  beads,  and  our  men  tied  them 
their  necks  and  niMut  their  arms  like  br«( 
and  they  were  wonderfully  ple«ised  with  thiT. 
Others  of  our  men  gave  each  of  them  a  p<ur  of 
scissars,  with  needles  and  some  thread,  and 
threading  the  needles,  showed  them  how  to  sew 
with  ihem.  Wc  gave  them  ■  -■  -  1  each  of 
them  a  dram  of  arrack,  and  .-  to  know 

of  them  where  they  lived ;   t  ,         •■vi  cji.  ii.' 

the  river,  but  we  could  by  no  means  w 
them.  When  we  hod  dressed  them  up 
necklaces,  and  bracelets,  and  linen,  t>r 
them  up  upon  the  deck  and  made  the: 
their  country  folk,  and  let  them  aee  Jiun  "c. 
they  were  used,  and  ask  them  to  come  on  booHi 
but  they  would  not  venture. 

However,  as  I  thought  the  disnovery  we  wet» 
to  niake  would  be  something  the  easier  oo  tbe 
account  of  the  usage  of  these  two  young  wonee, 
for  they  were  not,  as  wc  guessed,  above  twealj 
or  two  and  twenty  years  of  age,  we  resolved  tint 
the  boat  should  go  on,  a<  we  intended,  np  the 
river ;  and  that  as  these  two  women  pointed  thtf 
way  they  should  carry  them  along  with  tbenu 

Accordingly  we  sent  two    shallops.   i>T   I**?* 
boats,  which  carried  together  sixty  incti      ' 
armed.     We  gave  them  a  storo  of  be^i 
and  scissars,  and  such  baubles  t.-*'- 
hdtchcts  and   nails,  and  hooks, 
and  the  like ;  and  we  built  up  th..' 
of  the  boat,  and  covered  tiiem  with 
keep  off  arrows  and  darts,  if  they  should 
casion,  so  that  they  looked  like   London 
In  this  posture,  as  soon  as  the  lide  of  flood 
made  up,  our  men  nen<    .nn.«>-    r....^.ir..,  ., 
and  trumpet  in  e.ic.li  t. 
two  puttcrerocs  lixcd  «'.• 

Thus  furnished,  they  wcjit  off  ui.  «6oul 
o'clock  in  the  fdrenoon,  and,  to  my  very 
uneasiness,    I   heard  no    more  oC  then 
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cUyi :  and  the  whole  ship's  company  were  indeed 
•urpriscd  at  their  slay,  und  the  captain  of  (he 
cloop  would  fdia  have  Lad  mc  let  him  have  sailed  j 
up  the  river  with  the  tloop  at  f.ir  ns  the  ehiuinei  i 
would  serve,  tvliiclt  indeed  wc  found  was  deep 
enough.     Indeed,  ax  I  was  unwilling  to  run  any  | 
more  risks,  I  could  not  persuade  myself  but  that  \ 
the  force  t  had  already  s«nt  was  sumcient  to  &s,ht ' 
five  thousand  naked  creatures  such  ns  the  na- 
tives Seemed  t«>  be ;  and  therefore  1  was  very 
unwilling  to  send.     However,  I  consented  at  lost 
to  hiive  our  long  boat  and  two  smaller  boats 
manned  with  fifty-four  men  mure,  well  armed  and 
covered  from  arrows  and  diirt*.  ns  the  other  had 
been,  po  up  the  river,  upon  their  solemn  promise, 
and  wiih  expresw  order  to  return  the  next  day  at 
furthest ;  ordering}  them  to  fire  juns  as  they  went 
up  the  river  to  give  notice  to  their  fellows,  if  they 
could  b«  heard,  that  they  were  coming  ;  and  that 
in  the  mean  time  if  I  fired  three  guns  they  sliould 
immediately  return. 

They  went  away  with  the  tide  of  flood,  a  little 
before  noon,  and  went  up  the  river  about  five 
leaj{uei,  the  tide  running  but  slowly  up,  and  a 
strong  frt>»h  of  land  water,  that  checked  the 
tide  coming  down :  so  that  when  the  tide  was 
■pent  they  Ciime  to  an  .-inchor.  They  found  the 
river,  contrary  to  their  cxi>cctation,  eontlnued 
both  deep  enough  and  was  wider  in  breadth  than 
where  the  ships  were  at  anchor,  and  that  It  had  | 
another  mouth  or  outlet  into  the  sea  some  \ 
leagues  fnither  east,  so  that  the  land  to  the  cast 
of  us,  where  our  men  went  on  shore,  was  but  an 
island,  and  had  not  nvmy  inhabitants  if  any  ut 
all :  the  people  they  had  seen  there  havin?  pos- 
sibly swam  over  the  otlirr  arm  or  branch  of  the 
river  to  observe  our  shijis  llie  nearer. 

As  our  men  found  they  could  go  no  farther  for  ' 
want  of  the  tide,  they  resolved  to  conic  to  an 
anchor  ;  but  just  as  they  were  sounding,  lo  see 
what  ground  they  liad  and  what  depth,  a  small , 
brccie  at  N.  K.  sprung  up,  by  wliich  they  stem- 
med   the  current    and  reached    up   about    two  I 
leagues  farther,  when  they  hove  ostr  their  grap-  ^ 
pVmfr  in  five  fathom  water,  soft  ground  ;  so  that 
all  this  way.  and  much  further,  nil  our  thip<;  might 
have  gone  up  the  channel,  being'  n^  brotid  as  the 
Thames  Is  about  Vaushall. 

It  must  he  obser«ed,  that  all  along  this  river 
they  found  the  Innd,  after   they  came  part  the 
place  where  the  other  branch  of  the  river  broke  I 
off  eastward,   was  full  of  inhabitants  on   both  | 
sides,  who  frequently  came  doivu   to  the  water 
side  to  gaze  and  look  at  our  bout*  ;  but  alw.-ivs 
when  our  men  called  to  them,  as  if  they  thought  | 
our  men  inquired  after  their  fellows,  thi  y  pointed 
up  the  riviT,  which  was  as  much  as  to  nay  they 
were  gone  farther  lh.it  way. 

Hoivcver.  our  men  not  being  ftblo  to  go  any 
farther  againit  the  tide,  took  no  nulice  of  that ; 
but  nflcr  a  liitle  while  some  of  them.  In  one  of 
the  smaller  boats,  rowed  towards  tho  shore,  hold- 
ing a  white  flag  to  the  people,  in  token  of  peace. 
But  it  was  all  one.  and  would  have  bi-en  all  one  for 
aught  wc  know,  if  they  had  held  up  a  red  flag, 
for  they  all  ran  away,  men,  women,  and  children, 
nor  could  our  men  by  any  perjii:»s)ons,  by  ges- 
tures and  signs  of  any  kintl,  prevail  on  them  to 
»tay,  or  hardly  so  much  as  to  look  nt  them. 

Tlie  night  coming  on,  our  men  knew  not  well 


what  course  to  take.  They  saw  sever.d  of  the 
Indians'  dwellings  and  habitations,  but  they  were 
all  at  a  distance  from  the  river,  occasioned,  U 
our  men  supposed,  by  the  rivers  overflowing  the 
flat  grounds  near  its  banks  so  as  to  render  thost 
lands  not  habitable. 

Our  men  had  a  great  mind  to  have  gone  up  to 
one  of  the  towns  they  saw,  but  he  that  com- 
manded would  not  permit  it,  but  told  them  that 
if  they  could  find  a  good  landing  place  that  they 
might  all  j;o  on  shore,  except  a  few  to  keep  the 
boats.  If  they  would  venture :  upon  which  the 
smallest  boat  rowed  up  about  a  mile,  and  found 
a  small  river  running  into  the  greater,  and  here 
there  tb-y  all  resolved  to  land  ;  but  first  they 
fired  two  muskots  to  give  notice,  if  possible,  to 
their  comrades  that  they  were  at  hand ;  how- 
ever, they  heard  nothing  of  them. 

What  impression  the  noise  of  tho  two  muskets 
made  among  tho  Indians  they  could  not  tell,  for 
they  were  aJl  run  away  before. 

They  were  no  sooner  on  shore,  but  considering 

they  had  not  above  two  hour-;  day,  and  the  Indian 

villages  were  at  lea<t  two  miles  off,  they  called  a 

council,  and  resolved  not  to  march  so  far  Into  ■ 

country  they  knew  so  little  oC  and  be  left  to 

come  back  in  the  dark,  so  they  went  on  board 

'  a^ain   and  waited  till  morning;  however,  ihev 

'  viewed  the  country,  found  it  was  a  fertile  soil. 

^  and  a  great  herbage  on  the  ground,     There  were 

'  a  few  trees  near  the  river ;  but  farther  up  where 

tho  Indian  dwellings  were,  the  little  hilU  seemed 

to  be  covered  with  woods,  but  of  what  kind  they 

^  knew  not. 

j  In  tho  morning,  before  break  of  day,  some  of 
our  men  fancied  they  heard  a  gun  fired  up  the 
river,  upon  vsliich  the  officer  ordered  two  mus- 
kets to  be  fired  again,  as  had  been  done  the 
evening  before.  In  about  ■  quarter  of  on  hour 
they  were  answered  by  the  like  firing,  by  which 
vur  men  knew  that  their  comrades  heard  them; 
so  without  pursuing  their  intended  landing,  the 
tide  being  then  running  upwards,  they  weighed 
and  M-t  to  their  onrf,  having  little  or  no  wind, 
and  that  which  was,  blowing  down  the  slrec  i. 
I  After  Ih'jy  had  gone  about  a  league,  they  heard 
'  a  corfused  noi^c  at  a  great  distance,  which  sur- 
prised ihem  a  little  nt  first,  but  as  they  perceived 
I  it  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  they  waited  awhile, 
when  thfy  perceived  first  here  and  there  some 
people,  then  more,  and  then  about  t<*-o  or  three 
hundred  men  and  women  toaether,  running,  and 
every  one  i;arrying  something. 

Wiilher  it  was  they  were  gomg,  or  what  it  wni 
llicv  carrricd.  we  could  not  tell  till  they  came 
nen'rcr,  when  we  found  that  they  «vere  all  loaded 
with  provisions  cocoa  nuts,  roots,  cabbages,  and 
a  great  variety  of  things  which  we  knew  little  of, 
and  all  the«e  they  were  cnrryin?  down  to  our 
ships,  as  we  understood  afterwards,  in  gratitude 
for  our  good  usage  of  the  two  young  women. 

When  these  people  saw  our  men  and  their 
three  bouts,  they  were  at  a  full  stop,  and  once  or 
tnrice  they  were  ri  ndy  to  lay  down  oil  their  loads 
and  run  for  it :  but  ours  made  signs  of  peace,  arid 
lit'ld  up  u  white  flog  to  them. 

Sonic  of  them,  it  teems,  having,  as  wo  found. 
convcrM^d  uith  our  men,  had  a  little  mora  courage 
than  the  rest,  and  came  to  the  vator  side  and 
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looked  at  tbo  boati.  One  of  our  men  bethought 
himseir  of  a  alratagein  t«  make  known  to  them 
uur  Aetite  of  peace  with  them,  and  taking  a  string 
of  beads  and  some  toji,  he  held  them  up  nt  the 
c<nd  of  tho  t>oat-hook  stafT  and  showed  them  to 
thi"  Indians,  pointin);  to  tlieiu  with  his  hand,  and 
then  pointinc;  with  th«  other  hand  to  what  the 
Indians  carried,  and  to  hia  mouth,  tDtimatinn 
that  we  wanted  mich  tltint;*  to  eat,  and  wouia 
Kiv«  tlieni  the  Ix'adk  for  them. 

One  of  the  Indians  presently  understood  hltn, 
and   threw   himself   into  the   water,  holding  ii 
bundle  of  planta.  such  at  he  hod  trutaed  up  to- 
gether, upon  his  head,  and  swimming  with  tho 
other  hand,  cnmc  so  near   the  bout   where  our  j 
men  held  out  the  stolT  aa  to  reach  the  end  of  the  I 
staff,  take  ofT  the  string  of  beads  and  toys,  and  | 
tiiing  his  bunch  of  trai»h  (for  it  stas  no  better)  > 
upon  the  hook,  and  go  back  again,  but  would 
come  no  nearer. 

When  ho  got  on  shore  again  ull  his  comrades 
caiuc  about  him  to  see  what  he  had  got ;  ho  hung 
the  atring  of  beads  about  his  neck,  and  run 
dancing  aUtut  with  the  other  things  in  lu«  hand, 
ai  if  he  had  been  mad. 

What  our  men  got  was  a  trifle  of  leu  worth 
than  a  good  bunch  of  carrots  in  England,  but 
yet  it  wai  useful,  as  it  brought  the  people  to 
converne  with  us;  for  after  tliiji  they  brought  ua 
roots  and  fruits  innumerable,  and  began  to  be 
very  well  arquainled  with  us. 

By  that  time  our  men  had  chaffered  thus  four 
or  Hvc  limeii,  they  first  heard,  and  in  a  little 
while  aAer  saw  their  two  great  bouts  with  their 
f«llowa  coming  down  the  liver,  at  about  two 
miles  distance,  with  their  drutns  and  trumpcta, ' 
and  making  noise  enough.  1 

They  had  beon,  it  seems,  about  three  leagues  I 
higher  up,  where  they  hud  been  on  shore  oniong 
the  Indiati'i,  and  had  «ct  at  liberty  tho  two 
maidenf,  fur  such,  they  undcnito<id,  they  vnvrc  -. 
who,  letting  their  fricnda  sec  Iww  fine  they  were 
dressed,  and  how  well  they  were  used,  the  In- 
dians were  so  exceedingly  obliged,  and  showed 
themselves  bo  grateful  that  they  thought  nothing 
too  much  for  them ;  but  brought  out  oU  the  sorts 
of  pro«isioDS  which  their  country  produced, 
which,  it  £ecn)»,  amounted  to  nothing  but  Aruita, 
such  ae  plantains,  cocoa  nuts,  ornngea,  and 
lemons,  and  such  thinga,  and  root«,  which  we 
could  give  no  name  to  ;  but  that  which  was  for 
our  use  waa  a  very  good  sort  of  maize  or  Indian 
corn,  which  made  us  very  good  bread. 

They  had,  it  seems,  some  hogs  and  tome  goats, 
but  our  men  got  only  six  of  tho  latter,  which 
were  at  hood,  and  were  very  good.  But  that 
which  was  most  remarkable  woa,  that  whercaa 
in  all  the  islands  within  the  tropics,  the  people 
arc  thiensh, treacherous,  Oerce,  and  mischievoua. 
and  ore  armed  with  lances  or  darts,  or  bows  and 
arrows ;  these  appeared  to  be  a  peaceable,  quiet, 
Inoffensive  people,  nor  did  our  men  notice  any 
weapon  among  them,  except  a  long  staflT  which 
most  of  the  men  carried  in  their  hunds,  being 
made  of  o  cane,  about  eight  feet  long,  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  diameter,  much  like  a  quaner- 
stair,  with  which  they  would  leap  over  small 
brooks  of  water  with  admirable  dexterity. 

The  people  wpre  black,  or  rather  of  a  tawny 
dark  brown,  their  hair  long,  but  curling  in  very 


handaoma  rings       They  wont   gen«Tnti 

naked,  both  men  and  women,  except  tli 

places  our   men  said  they  fruirut    >.>rr 

women   covered,   from   the    i 

They  seemed  to  have  no  O'- 

sea  at  all,  nor  did  we  t«c  so  im 

boat  among  them  ;  nor  did  any  of  i 

dwell   near   tho  sea,  but  eulii^'i' 

very  well   in    their  way,   h  ; 

greens  and   fruits  growing  a 

and   upon   which   we  found  they    cliic^}  111 

The  climate  seemed  to  be  very  hoi,  and7«lj 

countr>'  very  fruitful. 

The»e  people,  by  all  we  coulii  perceh^ 
never   had   any  converse  with   the  rert  at 
world  by  sen  ;  nhat  they  might  have  bv  land  nt 
know  not ;  but  as  they  lay  auite  out  of  the 
oT  all  commerce,  so  it  might  b<*  probable 
never  hnd   seen   a  ship  or    boat,  whether  , 

Kur<ip<»iin  ship,  or  so  much  as  a  periagua  of 

i»Jiiiu!s.  Wo  have  mentioned  thrir  nemtest  4k> 
t once  to  the  Ladrones,  being  nt  least  four  Km- 
drcd  leagues,  and  from  the  Spice  laltuids,  sad 
the  country  of  New  Guiana,  nnuch  more;  but 
as  to  the  Euro|>ean  shipping  I  never  beard  of 
any  that  ever  went  that  way.  neither  do  I  bclJ«»e 
any  ever  did. 

I  take  the  more  nottco  of  these   pcoplo'i  vat 

h"!-'"'-  " t.  !is  I  say,   with   then.    •'    ■ 

I  ■rn'i-  of  thfir  bcha\ i 

[  ii'.n,  ami  their  way  of  1; 

the  fruits  uiul  produce  of  the  earth  -, 
cultivation,  and  the  manner  of  f  hi-rr  h.' 
no  signs  of  rapine  or  violeix 
them.     Our  stay  here  was.  1^ 
make  no  inquiry  inln  their  mi:, 
go>  crnmcnl,  and  other  customs  ;   1 1 
to  crowd  many  of  these  th<ug«  liitv 
They  went,  indeed,  naked,   some  at  ttiem 
naked,  both  men  and  women  ;  but  I  thntic;ht 
difl'pri'd  in  their  countenances  fn 
people  that  I  ever  saw;  that  thr-. 
singularly  honest  and  sincere  intiirir  iji.'ci 
{ did  wc  find  anything  of  falscJkood  or 
among  them. 

The  gratitude  they  eapreased  for  our  U 
I  using  the  two  young  women    I   have  meoti 
I  was  a  token  of  generous  prim  iples  ;  and  t 
told  ns  that  tbey  would  have  given  them  w 
I  they  could  have  asked,  if  they  hod  bad  it 
I      In  a  worti,  it  was  on  their  account  Iher 
I  that  little  army  of  people  to  us,  loMled  wilB 
I  AiMont,  which  our  men  met  before  tlw  two 
lops  cimie  doivn  ;  but  all  the  prnvim'nn.  ih/'v^ 
consisted  chiefly  in  fruit*  of  the  c 
plaiituiits.    oranges,  lemons,   he 
Indiiin  corn.      WV  hnd  not   any 
with  Ihrm  to  inquire  after  what'  i  ■ 
or  whether  anything  fit   for  us. 
several  fmgrant  phints.  and.  I  b<'li 
as  particulnrly  cinnamon,   that   v 
what  oUe  the  count rj'  produces  we  know  si 

We  came  Bway  from  hence,  afirr  ^o\<n 
stay,  having  obwrved  little  of  tl 
thon  thot  it  seemed  to  be  ven'  ; 
hot.     The  woods  were  «tl  !1 
and  the  soil  rich,   but  no  p  • 
be  the  subject  of  trade;    bu.    ..„   ,  ,i. ,;. „ 
to  be  a  bait  land,  or  port  of  refreshment, 
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voyage  that  might  afterwards  be  undertaken  that 
way. 

we  set  soil,  I  say,  Troni  henc«,  in  seven  days, 
and  finding  the  coast  lie  fuirly  on  our  starboard 
side,  kept  the  land  on  board  all  the  way,  distance 
about  three  leafrxes  ;  and  it  held  us  thus  about 
an  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  due  east,  when, 
on  a  juddon.  wo  lost  sight  of  the  land  :  whether 
it  broke  off,  or  whether  it  onijr  drew  off  farther 
•outb,  n-e  rouid  not  telL 

We  went  on  two  or  three  days  njore,  our  course 
S.B.,  when  wo  inndp  land  again,  but  found  it  to 
be  unly  two  stnuU  isiamis,  lying  S.  and  by  E., 
distance  nine  leagup!>.  We  stood  on  to  them,  and 
two  of  our  boats  vicbt  on  shore,  but  found  nothing 
for  our  purpose  :  no  inh.ibitants,  nor  any  living 
creatures,  cxrept  sea  fowls,  and  some  large  snakes, 
neither  was  there  any  fresh  water.  So  we  called 
that  land  Cnpo  Dismal. 

The  same  evening  we  stood  away  full  south, 
to  sec  if  we  could  find  out  the  continuance  of  the 
former  land  ;  but  as  we  found  no  land,  so  a  great 
sea  coming  from  the  south,  we  concluded  we 
should  And  no  land  that  way;  and  varying  our 
course  easterly,  we  ran,  with  a  fair,  firesh  gale,  nt 
N.  \V.  .ind  by  W.  for  seven  days  more,  in  all  which 
time  we  s:iw  nothing  but  the  open  sea  every  way, 
and,  making  an  observation,  found  we  had  parsed 
the  Sonthcm  Tropic,  and  that  we  were  in  ihc 
latitude  of  six-and-twcDty  degrees  and  thirteen 
tniniiti's,  after  which  we  continued  our  course  still 
southerly,  for  several  days  more,  till  we  found  by 
another  observation  that  we  were  in  two-and- 
thirty  degrees  and  twenty  minutes. 

This  evening  we  made  land  over  our  starboard 
bow,  (iistunee  sis  leagues,  and  stood  away  south 
and  by  east ;  but  the  wind  slackening,  we  lav  by 
in  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  (bund  the  land 
bearing  east  and  by  south  distance  one  league 
and  a  half;  a  good  shore  and  sounding  we  found 
about  five-nnd- thirty  f.ithom.  stony  ground.  Then 
we  hoisted  our  boat  out,  and  sent  it  on  shore  for 
discoveries,  to  sound  the  depth  of  the  water  and 
see  for  a  good  harbour  to  put  in  at. 

They  went  quite  in  with  the  shore,  where 
they  found  people,  men  and  women,  crowding 
together  to  look  at  us".  When  our  men  came 
close  to  the  land  thny  hung  out  a  white  flog,  but 
the  wild  people  understood  nothing  of  the  mean- 
ing of  it,  but  stood  looking  and  amazed ;  and  we 
have  great  reason  to  believe  that  they  never  had 
seen  any  ship  or  bark  of  any  nation  in  all  their 
lives,  but  their  own.  We  found  no  boats,  or  sails, 
or  anything  they  had  to  make  use  of  on  the  water; 
but  sonic  days  after  we  saw  aeveral  small  canoes, 
with  three  or  four  men  in  each. 

Our  men  not  being  able  to  speak  anything  for 
them  to  uudfrstond,  or  lo  understand  anything 
they  said,  the  l^rst  thing  they  did  was  to  make 
si^ns  to  them  for  something  to  cat;  upon  which 
three  of  them  seemed  to  go  away,  and  coming 
again  in  a  few  minutes,  broujjht  with  them  scvenii 
bundles  or  bunchet  of  roots,  some  plantains,  and 
■oroe  grorn  lemons  or  limes,  and  laid  down  all 
upon  the  shore.  Our  men  took  courage  then  to 
go  on  shore,  and  taking  up  what  they  brought, 
they  set  up  a  stick,  and  upon  the  end  of  it  hung 
Ave  bunches  or  strings  of  blue  and  white  beads, 
and  went  on  board  again. 

Never  was  lach  joy  among  a  wild  people  dis- 


covered ai  thase  people  showed  when  they  took 
the  beads  ofT  the  stick :  they  danced,  and  capered^ 
and  made  a  thousand  antic  tresturrs;  and,  itivit. 
ing  our  men  on  shore,  laid  their  bands  upon  their 
breasts  across,  and  then  looked  up,  intimating  a 
solemn  oath  not  to  hurt  us. 

Our  men  made  signs  by  which  they  made  them 
understand  that  they  would  come  again  nait 
morning,  and  also  that  they  should  bring  us  more 
eatables;  accordingly,  we  sent  three  boata  tbe 
next  morning,  and  our  men  carried  knives,  icks* 
sart,  beads,  looking  glasses,  combs,  and  any  toys 
they  had,  not  forgetting  glass  beads,  and  gtua 
ear-rings  in  abundance. 

Tho  Indians  were  very  ready  to  meet  us,  and 
brought  us  (k-uits  and  herbs  as  before ;  but  ihre« 
of  them,  who  stood  at  a  distance,  held  each  of 
them  a  creature  exactly  like  a  goat,  but  without 
horns  or  beard,  and  these  were  brought  to  traffic 
with  us. 

We  brought  out  our  goods,  and  offered  every 
one  something,  but  the  variety  was  surprising  to 
them,  who  had  never  seen  such  things  before. 
Rut  that  which  was  most  valuable  of  nil  our 
things  was  a  hatchet,  which  one  of  their  principal 
men  took  up,  and  looked  at  it,  felt  of  tne  edge, 
and  laid  it  down,  then  took  it  up  again,  and 
wanted  to  know  the  use  of  it ;  upon  which  one 
of  our  men  took  it,  and  stepping  to  a  tree  that 
stood  near,  cut  off  a  small  bough  of  it  at  one 
blow.  The  man  was  surprised,  and  run  to  the 
tree  with  it,  to  see  if  he  could  do  so  too ;  and 
finding  the  virtue  of  it.  he  laid  it  down,  ran  with 
all  his  might  into  the  country,  and  by-und-by 
returning,  came  with  two  men  more  with  him, 
to  sliow  them  this  wonderful  thing  called  a  hot. 
chet 

But  if  they  were  surprised  with  the  novelty  of 
a  hatchet,  our  men  were  as  much  surprised  to 
see  hanging  round  tho  ears  of  both  the  men  that 
he  brouj^ht  with  him  large  flat  pieces  of  pure 
gold,  and  the  thread  which  they  hung  by  waa 
made  of  the  hair  of  the  goats  twisted  very  pret- 
tily together,  and  strong  enough. 

Our  men  offering  to  handle  them  to  see  if  they 
were  gold,  one  of  the  men  takes  off  hit  two  bobs, 
or  what  we  might  coll  them,  and  offered  them  to 
our  men  for  the  hatchet ;  our  men  seemed  to 
make  some  difScultr  of  it,  as  if  the  hatchet  was 
of  much  greater  value  than  tho^e  trifles;  upon 
which,  he  being,  as  we  found,  superior,  made  the 
other  that  came  with  him  pull  off  his  two  ear- 
jewels  also ;  and  so  our  unreasonable  people  took 
them  all  four,  being  of  pore  gold,  and  weighing 
together  some  grains  above  two  ounces.  In  ex- 
change for  an  old  rusty  hatchet.  Well,  however 
unreasonable  the  price  was,  they  did  not  think  It 
so :  and  so  over-fond  was  he  of  the  hatihet  that 
as  soon  as  he  had  it  for  his  own  he  ran  to  the 
tree,  and  in  a  few  minutes  had  so  laid  about  him 
with  the  hatchet  that  there  wns  not  a  twig  left 
on  it  that  was  within  his  reach. 

This  cxchonge  was  a  partioutnr  hint  to  me; 
and  I  presently  directed  my  chief  mate  and  Cap- 
tain Merlotto  to  go  on  shore  tlic  next  day  and 
acquaint  themselves  as  much  as  they  could  with 
Ihc  natives,  and,  if  possible,  to  find  out  where 
they  had  this  gold,  and  if  any  quantity  wns  to  be 
found. 

They  bestowed  their  time  so  well,  and  obliged 
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the  native*  so  much  by  the  toys  and  trifles  they 
Knvo  them,  tbdt  thisy  presimlly  told  Thrni  that 
the  giiM,  whioh  >hey  eulled  aariih,  wai  picked  up 
in  the  rivers  thut  canie  down  Troni  a  mnunl'iin 
which  thi-y  po.nted  lo.  a  greot  way  off  Our 
men  prevailed  with  three  of  theai  to  go  with 
I  hem  lo  one  of  these  rivers,  nnd  ^ve  thero  beads 
iind  such  thin:;!  lo  encourage  thcra,  but.  by  the 
way.  no  haichi-t ;  ihnt  was  kepi  up  4it  ahi((h  rate, 
lUfd  M  a  rarity,  tit  only  for  n  kin^  or  some  great 
man  tiiut  wore  aaruh  ou  his  oun. 

In  a  word,  they  came  to  the  river  where  they 
said  they  found  this  aarnh  :  and  the  lir»t  thing 
our  men  observed  there  was  an  Indian  sitting  on 
the  ground  and  lientinR-  tomethinir  upon  n  (ircat 
stone  with   ,       I  'i  >in. 

mcr      Till  I'ld 

fnund  he  h.i  .  ,...  k^..  ..j.  .>  .....j     .  ,■ ;  ..   .and 

a»  big  as  a  swun-shot.  ot  no  regular  shape,  but  full 
of  comers,  neither  round  nor  square,  uiid  the  aiou 
was  beating  it  flat  as  well  us  he  could. 

One  of  our  men,  who  had  a  htttchct  in  his 
hand,  mode  signs  to  him  lo  let  him  f)»t  it  for 
him ;  and  so,  turning  the  back  pjtrl  of  tho  hutrhet, 
which,  by  the  way,  turned  the  hatclict  into  a 
hummer,  he  beat  the  piece  of  gold  flit  in  »n  in< 
stunt,  and  then,  turning  the  edgr»,  beat  it  (hat 
WAV.  till  he  brought  it  to  be  round  ul.oo. 

This  was  so  surprising  lo  the  man  that  was 
baating,  that  he  stood  locking  on  with  aII  the 
tokens  of  joy  and  uroazement ;  and,  desiring  to 
soc  the  hatchet,  looked  this  way  and  that  way 
upon  those  of  his  countrymen  who  ciuue  with  us, 
as  if  asking  them  if  ever  they  saw  the  like. 

When  our  man  had  dune  he  made  signs  to 
know  if  he  had  any  more  aorah  ;  the  man  SAid 
nothing,  but  went  down  to  the  brink  of  the 
river,  and  putting  his  hand  into  a  hole,  he 
brought  out  three  little  lumps  of  gold,  and  a 
great  niony  smaller,  some  of  them  about  as  big 
OS  a  great  pin's  head  ;  all  which  he  had  laid  up 
there  in  the  hollow  of  a  pretty  big  stone.  Our 
mun  thought  it  was  too  much  to  take  i^U  that  for 
the  hatchet,  and  therefore  pulled  out  some  beads 
nnd  pieces  of  glais,  nnd  such  toys ;  and.  in  Miort, 
bought  oil  this  cargo  of  gold,  which,  in  the  whole 
weigited  near  five  ouacv*,  for  about  the  value  of 
two  shillings. 

Though  these  l>argains  were  rcry  agreeable  to 
us.  yet  the  di!>covory  of  such  a  place  and  of  such 
n  fund  of  treasure  in  a  part  of  the  world  which  it 
is  very  probable  was  never  seen  before  by  any 
European  eyes,  uor  so  much  as  inquired  after, 
was  the  greatest  satisfaction  imagiaable  to  me, 
knowing  the  adventurous  temper  of  the  gentle- 
man who  w.i.i  our  principal  employer.  U|K>n  this 
iici'ount,  while  n:ymcn  busied  themselves  in  their 
diiily  search  after  gold,  and  in  finding  out  the 
riveis  from  whence  it  came,  or  rather  where  it 
was  fuund,  I  employed  myself  to  be  fully  in- 
formed where  this  place  was,  whether  it  wus  an 
itliind  or  a  continent ;  and  liaving  found  a  to1e> 
ruble  good  road  for  our  ships  to  ride  in.  I  cauited 
my  two  shallops,  well  manned,  to  run  along  the 
cDosL,  both  east  and  we^t.  to  find  which  way  it 
Iny.  "nd  nhcther  they  could  find  any  end  of  it; 
as  also  lo  see  what  rivers,  what  people,  and  what 
provisions  they  could  meet  with. 

By  my  observation  1  found,  as  above,  that  we 
nere  in  ilic  latitude  of  sevcn-aud-iwcnty  degrees 


and  thirteen  minutes  tonth  tneridian ;  distance 
from  the  Ladrones  about  si\t»-en  degrees  east 
While  my  shallops  were  gone  I  went  on  shore, 
and  some  of  my  men  si!l  up  ifnts  on  shore,  u 
well  for  the  convenience  of  their  traffic  as  fcr 
their  resting  on  shore  all  oiglit,  keeping,  how- 
ever,  a  good  guard,  and  huving  two  of  our  riiip- 
dogs  with  them,  who  never  buled  giving  them 
notice  whenever  any  of  the  natives  came  near 
rhfrn;  for  what  ailed   the  do^  1  know  not.  but 

I  neith'-r  of  them  could  bear  the  sight  of  the  lo- 

I  dioiis,  and  we  bad  much  to  do  to  keep  Ibem  tram 
flying  at  litem. 

'  While  we  rode  here  we  had  the  most  rideat 
storm  of  wind,  with  rain  and  writh  ereat  eUps  of 
thunder,  that  we  hud  yet  sustainec!  >-aaw 

nut  of  England.     It  was  our  co-  iJm 

wind  came  off  shore,  for  it   blew..,      and 

'  shifling  between  the  .?.  .S.  E  and  S.  W.  witli  such 
excessive  gusts,  and  so  furious,  aud.  withal,  not 
only  by  squalls  and  sudden  flaws,  but  a  settled 
terrible  tempe&t,  that,  had  it  been  from  off  id. 
M  it  wos  offshore,  we  i  *  '  .  perished, 
had  been  no  remedy  .  >    as  it  wi 

;  rode  In  great  danger.    ."'1,  ,     ..       lin  ■■jll,Ht 

I  out  lo  me,  to  cut  my  mn^tjt  by  ' 

:  testing  we  should  cither  bring  oui 
or  founder  as  we  rode  ;    and,   isiJoLii,   ilie  as 
broke  over  us  many  times  in  a  terrible  tnonner, 
At  I  B^iid  before,  we  had  an  IndlfTei-tfiit  good 
nnd  so  we  had,  but  not  a  very  good  one,  fol 

,  land   was  low,  and  on   the   cost    we   lay  4 
open  ;  however,  our  ground  tackle  wftsgood<j 
Our  ship  very  tight,  and    I    told  the  boats 
would  rather  slip  the  cable  tmd  go  olT  to  sol 
cut  the  mastx.     However,   in  about  four 
time  more,  wc  found  the  wind  abate,  but  it 
very  hard  for  three  days  after  that. 

I  was  in  great  pain  for  my  two  shall''"'-  i"  '^i« 
tempest,  but  they  had  both  the  good  I  - 
close  under  the  shore  -,  and  one  indeed  U  > 
quite  upon  the  land,  where  the  men  lay  ou  »b<j.e 
under  their  sail,  so  that  they  got  no  doinafe. 
and  about  three  days  after  or  -     '  ■'-  .     -    < 

and  brought  nic  word  they  1 
where  they  had  made  very  In 
the  situation  of  the  country,  and  whether 
an  island  or  a  continent,  but  they  hid  ton 
with  the  natives  very  often,  and  1 
ral  that  bad  pieces  of  gold  tiangin 
hair.  Some  aoout  their  •      '  - 
shift  to  bring  as  many  .{. 

put  together,  as  seven *< 
which  they  had  bartered  toys  aii' 
did;  but  they  found  no  rivers  wi. 
discover  any  gold  in  the  sands,  jxs  w  ^  !i_ij  d ci . . 
so  thut  they  believed  it  all  came  fr>Mn  thai  »id« 
where  wo  were. 

But  our  other  sh.tllop  ba<l  much  belter  luck 
she  went  away  to  the  east,  and  bv  iln-  inn* 
had  pone  about  sixteen  le.i 
shore  break  oflT  a  little,   m 
more,  till  at  length  tli. 
land's  end  ;  when  the 

they  followed,   oi'cordiij^   .,,    ;,„,,    „i,jji,,,i 
thirteen  leagues  more. 

In  this  time  they  went  ecveral  tunes  on 
f-nfcrcd  thrt-e  rivers  in 
of  them  »ery  lartje  at  t 
row  nguin  in  three  or  tout   ir-agm  *.  but  .1  irtj' 
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channel,  with  tvi-o-aodtwcnty  to  I'ight-and-twcn- 
tf  fathom  water  in  it  nil  the  way,  as  far  aa  they 
went. 

Here  they  went  on  shore  and  trnfRcked  with 
the  nativcA,  wliom  they  found  rude  and  unpo- 
U.shetl,  but  n  very  mild,  inoffensive  people ;  nor 
did  they  find  tlicm  anything  thievish,  much  less 
treacherous  as  in  tome  such  countries  is  the 
case.  They  had  the  good  luck  to  find  out  the 
place  where,  as  they  supposed,  th<.>  king  of  the 
country  resided,  which  was  a  kind  of  a  city  en- 
compassed with  a  river  almost  all  round,  the 
river  making  a  kind  of  double  horse-shoe.  The 
manner  of  their  living  is  too  long  to  describe, 
neither  could  our  men  give  any  account  of  their 
government  or  of  the  customs  of  the  place;  but 
what  they  sought  for  was  gold  and  provisions, 
and  of  that  they  got  pretty  considerable. 

They  found  the  Indians  terribly  surprised  at 
the  first  sight  of  them,  but  ofter  some  timo  they 
found  means  to  let  them  know  they  desired  a 
trace,  and  to  make  them  understand  what  they 
meant  by  it. 

At  length  a  truce  being  established,  the  king 
came,  and  with  him  near  three  hundred  men ; 
and  soon  after  the  queen,  with  half  as  many 
women.  They  were  not  stark  naked,  neither 
men  or  women,  but  wearing  a  loose  piece  of  cloth  | 
about  their  middles.  VV'hal  it  was  mude  of  we 
could  not  imagine,  for  it  was  neither  linen  or 
woollen,  cotton,  or  silk ;  nor  w.is  it  woven,  but 
twisted  and  braided  by  hand,  as  our  women  make 
bone  lace  with  bobbins.  It  seems  it  wat  the 
ctolk  of  an  liorb  which  this  was  made  wilh,  and 
was  s<:i  strong   that    I  doubt  not  it  would  have 

Pmnde  cables  fur  our  &hips  if  we  had  wanted  to  > 
IBiike  svn-h  an  experiment, 
When  the  king  first  came  to  our  men,  they 
were  a  little  sby  of  his  company,  he  had  so  nmny 
wilh  him.  and  they  began  to  retire,  which  the 
kin^  perceiving,  he  caused  all  his  men  to  sto|> ' 
and  keep  at  a  distance,  and  adv^inced  himself,  | 
with  about  ten  or  twelve  of  his  men,  and  no  I 
more. 

When  he  was  come  quite  up,  our  men,  to  show 
their  breeding,  pulled  off  their  hols,  but  that  he  j 
did  not  understand,  for  his  men  hod  no  hats  on ;  | 
but  the  ofkiftt  making  a  bow  to  him,  he  under- 
stood that  presently,  and  bowed  again,  nt  which  ^ 
jUI  his  men  fell  down  flat  upon  their  (Ac.c<i,  as  Rat 
to  the  ground  as  if  they  had  been  shot  to  death  , 
with  a  volley  of  our  shot,  and  they  did  not  fall  so 
quick,  but  they  were  up  again  as  nimbly,  and 
then  down  flat  on  the  ground  again ;  and  this 
ihey  did  three  times,  their  king  bowing  himself 
to  our  men  at  the  sume  time. 

This  ceremony  being  over,  our  men  made 
signs  to  them  that  thoy  wanted  victuals  to  eat 
and  sometliintr  to  drink,  .ind  pulled  out  several 
things,  to  let  the  people  sec  they  would  give 
something  for  what  they  rainht  bring  them. 

The  king  understood  them  prcst>nily,  and 
turning  to  some  of  his  men.  he  talked  nwhilc  to 
them,  and  our  men  observed  that  while  he  spoke 
they  seemed  to  be  terrified  as  if  he  had  ijcen 
threatening  them  with  death.  However,  as  soon 
OS  he  had  done,  three  of  them  went  away,  and 
our  men  supposed  they  went  to  futi'h  something 
that  the  king  would  give  them ;  upon  which, 
that  they   might  be  beforehand  with  them,  our 
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'  men  presented  his  majesty  with  two  pair  of  brace- 
lets of  fine  gla.s8-beads  of  several  colonrs,  and  put 
them  upon  his  arms,  which  he  took  most  kindly ; 
and  then  they  gave  him  a  knife,  with  a  good 
plain  ivory  handle,  and  some  other  odd  things. 
Upon  receiving  these  noble  presents,  he  send^ 
away  another  of  his  men,  and  a  little  after  two 
more. 

Our  men  observed  that  two  of  the  men  went  a 
great  way  off  towards  the  hill,  but  the  other  man 
that  he  sent  away  first  went  to  his  quet-n,  who 
with  her  retinue  of  tamiy  ladies,  stood  but  a  tittle 
way  oft',  and  soon  uflcr  her  majesty  cume  with 
four  women  only  attending  her. 

The  officer  who  commanded  our  men,  find'ng 
he  should  have  another  kind  of  compliment  to 
pay  the  ladies,  retired  a  little;  and  being  an  in- 
genious, handy  sort  of  a  man,  in  less  than  half  bii 
hour  he  and  another  of  his  men  made  a  nice  gar- 
land, or  rather  a  coronet  of  sundry  strings  of 
beads,  and  with  glass  bobs  and  pendants  ull  hang- 
ing about  it  most  wonderful  gay ;  and  when  the 
queen  was  come,  ho  went  up  to  the  kinp.  imd 
showing  it  to  hmi,  made  signs  that  he  would  give 
it  to  the  queen. 

The  king  took  it,  but  was  so  pleased  with  it 
that  trulv  he  desired  our  officer  to  put  it  upon 
his  own  head,  wldch  he  did ;  but  ivhen  he  had 
got  it  upon  his  own  head  he  made  bold  to  let 
our  men  see  he  was  king  over  his  wile  aa  well  as 
over  the  rct^t  of  the  country,  and  that  he  would 
wear  it  himself. 

With  that  our  man  pulled  out  a  little  pocket 
looking-glass,  and  holdinir  it  up,  he  let  his  ma- 
jesty see  hw  own  foi-c,  which  we  might  reason- 
ably suppose  he  had  never  seen  before,  especially 
not  witti  a  crown  on  his  head  too.  I'hut  ttll  that 
looking-glass  came,  and  he  saw  his  own  r<tce.  he 
was  grave  and  majestic,  and  carried  it  something 
like  a  king,  but  be  was  so  ravished  with  this  that 
he  was  quite  beside  himself,  and  jumped,  and 
capered,  and  danced  about  like  a  modmuu. 

All  this  while  our  men  saw  nothing  coming, 
but  that  all  was  given  on  their  side  ;  whereupon 
they  made  signs  agnin  thiit  ihcy  wanted  provi. 
sions.  He  made  signs  again,  pnintinu  to  a  hid  a 
good  way  off,  as  if  it  would  come  from  thence 
very  quickly,  and  then  lookc<l  to  see  if  they  were 
coming,  as  ifhc  was  impnlienl  till  they  came  u 
well  !\s  our  people. 

During  tliis  time  one  of  our  men  observed 
that  the  queen  had  severitl  pieces  of  gold,  as  they 
thought  tncm  to  be,  hanging  about  her,  as  piarti- 
cularly  in  her  hair,  and  large  flat  pidits  of  gold 
upon  the  hinder  port  of  her  head,  something  in 
the  plscQ  of  a  roll  as  our  women  wear ;  that  her 
hair  was  wound  about  it  in  rolls  braided  together 
very  cnrioutly ;  and  having  informed  our  officer, 
he  made  signs  to  the  king  for  leave  to  give  the 
queen  something,  which  he  consented  to.  So 
he  went  to  her  majesty,  making  a  Imw  as  before ; 
but  this  complaisance  surprised  her,  for  upon  his 
bowing  himself,  on  a  sudden  falls  the  queen  nnd 
all  her  four  ladies  flat  on  the  ground,  but  were 
up  ogain  iu  a  moment ;  and  our  people  wondered 
how  they  could  throw  themselves  to  flat  on  their 
faces  und  not  hurt  themselves ;  nor  was  it  less 
to  be  wondereil  at  how  they  could  »o  suddenly 
jump  up  again,  for  they  did  not  rise  up  gi  adnally 
OS  we  must  do,  with  the  help  of  our  hands  and 
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kDM*,  If  we  were  extended  <o  flat  on  our  facet, 
but  they  with  a  ipriog,  whether  with  their  hftncb 
or  ihrir  whole  bodies  we  Iidow  uot,  jumped  uli  oil 
at  once,  and  were  upon  their  feet  iininediiitt.-ly. 

Thi«  compliment  over,  our  otficer  stepped  up  to 
Uta  queeo,  and  tie*  about  her  neck  a  most  deli- 
fl4te  naoUaoe  of  pearl }  that  i>  to  tay,  of  large, 
tMDdMtne  white  glass  bead*,  whivli  might  in 
England  coat  about  four-pence  hairpenny,  and  to 
every  one  of  her  ladies  he  gavo  another  of  smaU 
ler  beadt  and  different  coloura  than  those  which 
he  gave  the  queen.  Tbeo  be  presented  her  ma. 
iesty  with  a  long  atring  of  gloM-beads  which 
being  put  over  her  head,  reached  dawn  to  her 
waist  before,  and  joined  in  a  kind  of  a  tasacl, 
with  a  little  knot  of  blue  ribbon,  which  she  was 
also  extremely  pleased  with ;  and  very  fme  she 
wa«. 

The  queen  mode,  it  teems,  the  fir«t  tetum,  for 
stepping  to  one  of  her  women,  our  men  observed 
that  the  took  something  out  of  her  hair,  and  ahe 
let  her  tie  her  hair  up  agoixi ;  after  which  she 
brought  it  and  gave  it  to  our  officer,  making 
signs  to  know  if  it  was  acceptable.  It  was  a 
piece  of  gold  that  weighed  about  two  ounces  and 
a  hulf;  it  hod  been  beatea  as  flat  na  they  knew 
how  to  beat  it ;  but  the  metal  was  of  much  more 
beauty  to  our  men  than  the  shape. 

Our  officer  soon  let  them  ree  thM  he  accepted 
the  present,  by  laying  it  to  his  rooutb  and  to  hii 
breast,  which  he  found  was  the  way  when  they 
liked  anything.  In  short,  our  otficer  goes  to 
work  opiin,  and  in  a  little  while  he  makes  o  little 
eorvnet  for  the  queen,  as  he  had  done  before, 
though  leas,  and  without  asking  leave  of  the  king 
Went  up  to  her  and  put  it  upon  her  liead,  and 
then  gave  her  a  little  looking-glass,  as  he  had 
done  to  the  king,  to  look  at  herself. 

She  was  so  surprised  with  this  that  she  knew 
not  what  to  do  with  herself;  but  to  show  her 
gratitude  she  pulled  out  another  plate  of  gold 
out  of  her  own  hair,  and  gave  it  to  our  officer i 
and  not  content  with  that,  she  sent  one  of  her 
woman  to  the  crowd  of  women  that  first  attended 
her,  and  whether  she  stripped  them  of  ail  the  gold 
they  had  we  know  not,  but  she  brought  so  many 
pieces,  that  when  our  men  hnd  them  (for  she 
gave  all  to  them)  they  weighed  almost  two 
pounds  weight. 

But  this  was  not  oil ;  when  she  was  thus 
dressed  up  the  stepped  forward,  very  nimbly  and 
gracefully,  towards  the  king  to  show  him  what 
sIm  had  got ;  and  finding  the  king  dressed  up  as 
Im  as  herself,  they  had  work  enough  for  near 
two  hours  to  look  at  one  another,  and  admire 
their  new  ornaments. 

Our  men  reported  that  the  king  was  a  toll, 
well-shoped  man,  of  a  very  majestic  deportment, 
only  that  when  he  laughed  be  showed  his  teeth 
ton  much,  which  however  were  as  white  as  ivory. 
As  for  the  queen,  saving  that  her  $ikin  was  of  a 
tawny  colour,  she  was  a  very  pretty  woman  ; 
very  tall,  a  sweet  countenance,  admirable  fea- 
tures, and,  in  a  word,  a  completely  handsome 
lady. 

She  was  very  oddly  dressed ;  she  waa  quite 
naked  from  her  he^d  to  below  her  breasts.  Her 
breusts  were  plump  and  louniJ.  not  flaggy  and 
hanging  down,  as  it  is  general  with  all  the  Indian 
women,  some  of  whose  breasts  hang  as  low  oa 


v-nrth  to  a  ho 


their  belliet,  but  littiiig  u  bcautiAilly  tip  u 

they   bad  been  laced  up  vith  stays  rotind  ' 
body;    and  below  her   breast  she  had  q  bi 
piece  of  a  skin  of  some  curious 
like  a  leopard,  or  rather,  as    1 
jonir  "'■  ■  -■,""■<  ^--      Tliig  ^.la  ., 
hcf 

unil(  :    of  petticoat, 

described,  imn^idg  dowu  to  oer  anklca. 
shoes  or  stockingSk  they  were  only  such  as 
hod  furnished.      Her  hair  was  black,  and,  as  ihi 
supposed,  very  long,  bcin^r  wreathed  up,  twUi 
in  long  loi-s  •    ■''■■•  ->>- ^i..'-  ---f    ■■•M  she  worr 
and   wh>?r  of  gtkld 

above,  ii        ^  J   upon 

shoulders  grocrfuily  t-itou^li ;  but  it  seems  fit 
did  not  think  so,  for  as  soon  a»  hhe  found  it  M 
fallen  down,  ihc  cau&<''  ^omcalorafl 

it  all  up  and  tie  it  ii  .vbich  btaf  > 

down  in  her  nccl,  ana  -   .v^-..,  to  wcO  ■ 

when  it  was  loose. 

While  the  king  and  the  queen  were  convenisf 
together  about  their   fine   tliing-s   as  abo^e,  oof 
men  went  bock  lu  their   boat   where  (bey  left 
the  purchase  they  bad  got.  and  furnished  HuKh 
selves  with  other  thing;*  fit   to  traffic  wiiii,ai 
they  Saw  occasion  i  and  they  were  not  ••<'<'■'  '"''"■< 
up  to  the  kiog  again,  when  they   per 
the  men  the  king  had  sent  up   into  t ' 
were  returned,  and  that  thi^  brougbt  wi;h   t  i  - 
a  great  quantity  of  such  proviaions  as  tb«T  ^^ 
which  chiefly  con-sistcd  io  root*  ono 
Indian  corn,  and  soventi  fruit«  whi' 
never  seen  b«forci  some  of  thecn  rci*...-..^ 
larg*.-  Euro|>eaa  figs,  but  wort:  not  really  '.- 
with   some  great  jars  of  water,    having    i'>- 
steeped  in  it,  aitd  roots,  that   made  it  Ick* 
white  as  milk,  and  drank  like  roilk  tw*tt<. 
with  sugar,  but  more  delicious,  and  ex 
cool  and  refreshing.     They  brougbt  alto 
quantity  of  oranges,  but  they  were  neither 
nor  sour,  and  our  men  believed  they  ms*  td 
ripe :  but  when  they  were  dressed  after  the  lav- 
ner  of  the  coiiotry,  which  they  showed  oixr  ■■ 
how  to  do :  that  is  to  say,  to  roast  them  in  (k> 
fire,  they  eat  admirably  well,  and  our  man  braai^ 
n  great  many  awav  to  us,  and   when  we  rDari*4 
them,  they  exceeded  all  that  evpr  I  mtrr.i 

Al\er  our  men  had  received  w  i  > 
and  shown  that  tbey  were  acr> 
the  king  made  signs  that  he  wfn 
would  come  agaJn  to  them  th««  n 
pointing  to  the  queen's  he.i' 
gold  had  been  that  she  gn 
mated  that  he  would  brii 
him   the   next  day ;  but  n 
these   signs  one  of  his  oi: 
back  and  gave  the  king  soi; 
wrapped  up.  which  our  m< : 
soon  as  the  king  had  it,  as 
to  show  our  men  that  bec' 

his  queen  as  6ne  as  they   . 

pulled  it  out,  and  first  put  it  ' 

short  thing  like  a  robe.)  which  > 

neck,  for  he  put  it  over   be-r 

to  the  spotted   skin    which    vi 

and  so  it  covered  her     ' 

was  mode  of  an  infii. 

feathers,  ori<1ly  and   x . ,    ,  _  ,    , , 

gether.  and  was  spangled,  ma  we  omt  <ail  K- 


twrtti-'  ■ 

toa^^^H 

wti«  ael  r 


raf* 


ever,  will)  little  drop»  or  lumps  of  gold,  some  no 
bigger  ttinn  a  pin's  head,  which  had  boles  made 
llirougli  them  and  were  itrun^  xix  or  wven  to. 

{eihcr,  and  lo  tied  on  to  the  feathers ;  some  os 
i;  OS  a  Inrge  p«a.  honoring  s!ng:)e,  some  an  big  as 
A  hone  bean,  and  beaten  flat,  and  all  hanging 
promisouously  among  the  featheni  without  any 
order  or  ihape ;  which,  notwithstanding,  were 
very  beautiAil  in  the  whole,  and  made  the  thing 
look  rich  and  handsome  enough. 

As  «o(in  ns  ho  had  thus  equipped  his  queen,  he 

fmt  the  other  on  upon  himself,  which,  as  it  was 
arger,  so  it  hudaporiicularin  Its  shape,  namely, 
that  it  covered  his  arms  almost  to  hl»  elbows, 
and  was  so  made  that  it  came  round  under  the 
arm,  and  being  fastened  there  with  a  string,  made 
■  kind  of  sleeve. 

As  the  king's  robe,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  was  larger,  (for  it  came  down  to  his  waist,) 
to  it  had  a  great  deal  more  gold  atxiut  il,  and 
larger  pieces  than  what  the  queen  wore.  When 
their  majexties  had  thus  put  on  their  robes,  you 
niny  guess  how  glorious  they  looked,  but 
e»pecyiy  the  queen,  who,  being  a  most  charming, 
bcautirul  creoturc  before,  was  much  more  so, 
when  the  glittered  thus  all  with  gold.  Our  men 
looked  very  narrowly  to  observe  whether  there 
were  no  diamonds,  and  particularly  whether  any 
pearl  was  among  their  nuery,  but  ihey  could  not 
perceive  any. 

In  this  manner  they  parted  for  that  evening  ; 
but  the  people  did  not  leave  them  so,  for  they 
thronged  nbout  them,  and  some  brought  them 
jars  of  the  white  liquor,  some  brought  them 
roots,  some  fruits,  some  ono  thing  and  some 
another ;  aod  our  men  ga^  o  ev)*ry  one  of  them 
some  small  matter  or  other  in  proportion  towhut 
tbey  brought.  At  lost  there  came  four  particU' 
tarly  tall  lui^ty  men,  with  bows  and  arrowi,  but 
before  they  came  close  up  to  our  men,  they  laid 
down  their  bows  and  arrows  on  the  ground  and 
came  forward  with  all  the  tokens  of  friendship 
tbey  were  able  to  make. 

They  had  two  youths  with  them,  each  of  which 
led  a  tame  fiiwo  of  pretty  large  growth,  and  when 
the  men  came  up  tbey  gave  the  two  fawns  to  our 
men,  who,  in  return,  gave  e«ch  of  them  a  knife 
and  some  strings  of  beads,  and  such  toys  as  they 
had. 

Our  men  observed  that  all  these  men  had  little 
bits  of  pold.  some  of  one  shape  and  some  of 
another,  hanging  at  their  ears ;  and  when  our 
men  came  to  be  familiar,  they  asked  them  as  well 
IS  they  could  where  they  found  that  stufT,  and 
they  made  signs  to  the  sand  in  the  river,  and 
then  pointed  towards  that  part  of  the  country 
where  our  ships  lay,  which  Mgnified  to  our  men 
that  the  gold  was  most  of  li  where  we  lay,  not 
there,  where  the  king  nnd  queen  re.'ided.  Nay, 
wbeu  our  men  pointed  agnin  to  the  river  where 
they  were,  Hfld  went  and  took  up  rome  of  the 
sand,  OS  if  they  would  look  for  gold  in  it,  thev 
m-iide  si};n.<i  of  laughing  at  it,  nnd  that  there  was 
nothmg  to  be  found  there,  but  that  it  lay  all  the 
other  way. 

And  yet  two  or  three  of  the  men,  who,  when  the 
tidrt  w:iS  out,  went  up  the  bonk  of  the  river  two 
or  three  miles  upon  the  sands,  peeping  and  trying 
thu  sands  as  they  went,  found  three  or  four  little 
bits  of  pure  gold  in  the  sand,  though  not  bigger 


than  pin's  bends ;  but  no  doubt,  fkrther  up  the 
country,  they  might  have  found  more. 

These  four  men,  seeing  how  fond  our  people 
were  of  the  gold,  made  signs  that  they  could 
fetch  gold  for  them  if  they  would  give  them  such 
things  as  they  liked  ;  and  ours  again  told  them 
they  should  have  anything  they  pleased,  and  as 
earnest  gave  them  pieces  of  iron  and  bits  of  glaas 
of  small  value,  both  of  which  they  were  much 
delighted  with  beforehand. 

Early  in  the  rooming  their  four  customers  came 
again,  and  brought  several  men,  who  seemed  to 
be  servants,  along  with  them,  laden  with  refresh- 
ments,  such  as  the  white  water  mentioned  above, 
which  they  brought  in  earthen  pots,  very  hard, 
but  made  so  by  the  sun,  not  by  any  fire.  They 
brought  also  three  small  deer  with  them,  and 
a  kind  of  coney  or  rabbit,  but  larger,  which  our 
men  were  very  glad  of.  But  that  which  wns 
above  all  the  rest,  they  brought  a  good  quantity 
of  gold  dust,  that  is  to  say,  some  in  small  lumpii, 
some  in  bigger,  and  one  of  them  had  nearly  a 
pound  weight,  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  coney 
skin,  which  was  all  so  very  small  that  it  was  like 
dust,  which,  as  our  men  understood  afterwards, 
was  reckoned  of  little  worth,  because  all  the 
bigger  lumps  had  been  picked  out  of  it 

Out  men,  you  may  be  sure,  were  very  willing 
to  trade  for  this  commodity,  and  therefore  they 
brought  out  a  great  variety  of  things  to  truck 
with  them,  making  signs  to  ihcm  to  pick  out 
what  they  liked,  but  still  keeping  a  reserve  for 
the  king  and  queen,  whom  they  expected. 
Above  all,  they  hud  made  a  reserve  for  the  king 
of  some  extruordinory  h.itchets,  which  they  had 
not  yet  suflcred  to  be  seen,  with  a  hammer  or 
two,  and  some  drinking  glasses  and  the  tike,  with 
some  particular  toys  for  the  queen. 

But  they  hnd  variety  enough  besides  this  for 
the  four  men.  who,  in  short,  bought  so  many 
tririkei.i;  and  trifles,  thut  our  men  not  only  got  aU 
the  gold  they  brought,  but  the  very  pieces  of 
KOld  out  of  their  oar* ;  in  return  for  which  our 
men  gave  every  one  of  them  a  pair  of  ear-rings 
to  hang  about  their  ears,  with  a  fine  drop,  some 
of  green  glass,  some  red.  some  blue,  and  they 
were  wonderfully  pleased  with  the  exchange,  and 
went  back,  we  may  venture  to  say,  much  richer 
than  they  came. 

As  soon  as  these  had  finished  their  market, 
and  indeed  a  little  before,  they  perceived  at  a 
distance  the  king  and  the  queen,  coming  with  ■ 
groat  retinue,  so  they  made  signs  to  our  men  that 
they  must  be  gone,  and  that  they  would  not  have 
the  king  know  that  they  had  been  there. 

I  must  confess  the  relation  of  ull  this  made  me 
very  much  repent  that  I  had  not  happened  to 
have  put  in  there  with  the  ships;  though,  In- 
deed, as  the  road  lay  open  to  the  east  and  south 
winds,  it  might  have  been  worse  another  way,  I 
mean  when  the  storm  blew.  However,  as  it  Is, 
I  must  report  this  part  firom  the  account  givan 
OS  by  my  men. 

^Vhen  the  king  and  queen  came  the  second 
time  they  came  together,  and  dressed  up,  as  our 
men  supposed,  with  the  utmost  msgnliScenec. 
having  the  fine  feathered  spangled  things  about 
their  shoulders,  and  the  king  had  over  all  hit 
habit  a  fine  spotted  robe  of  deer  skins,  neatly 
joined  together,  and  which,  as  he  managed  it. 
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covered  him  frora  heml  to  foot ;  and,  in  abort,  it 
wu  »o  very  beautiful  that  he  really  looked  like  a 
king  with  it. 

Wheo  he  came  to  our  men  nnd  tlic  ceremony 
of  their  meeting  w<i«  over,  the  king,  turnini; 
round,  showed  Ihera  that  he  had  brouf^ht  them 
stores  of  pruvisiuiis.  iind  indeed  fO  he  had,  for  he 
had  nt  leiist  RAy  men  intending  hiin.  luden  »ilh 
root*,  nnd  orauKCi,  and  muize,  ond  sneh  things  ; 
in  sliort,  he  brought  thent  abote  twenty  thousand 
orariKeai,  a  greut  parcel  of  that  fruit  like  a  tig. 
which  I  mentioned  above,  und  other  fruits  ;  after 
whicimiiothcr  part)  followed,  nnU  brought  twenty 
live  deer,  and  as  many  of  their  rabbits  dead  ;  the 
Intter  as  big  as  our  harc^. 

Ai  they  came  up,  the  kintf  made  siffn.i  to  our 
men  to  tuke  them  ;  and  our  oflieer  making  tii^ns 
to  thank  Ids  mnjeiit)',  he  orders  one  of  the  at- 
tendants to  ^ive  him  one  of  the  feathered   robes. 


»ueh    an  one    as  the  kin;;  himself  hud  on,   and  i '(^  it- 


and  a  pair  of  sdiaan ;  then  he  would  ww  i 
thinga   together,   and   cut    thctn  asunder 
several  tinni,  and  lau^^h  RUwt  heartily  at  Ibe^j 
gcnuity  of  it. 

Besides  ihe»e  things,  Ibcj'  t(A\e  her  majettt ; 
pair  of  ejir  '•■■"•    •  •  >■  i--  -  v  '•■—  — — 
in  them  1  saj( 

silver  will. 

ring,  the  middle  »luiie  ted  like  n  ruby,  which ik 
went  presently  and  eavc  to   the  kin- ;  buti 
officers  made  sipn*  that   he   hu' 
bigger  for  the  kinir.ond  aceordii  . 
one  that  was  much  larger.       Au^.    .i...-.  «>iej 
done  giving  presents,  as  they  thought,  i»l 
king  made  «  sign  to  the  queen,  which  »h«i 
stood,  and  calling  one  of  her  woman,  she  bf<U!_ 
a  small  pureel,  which  the  queen  garc  our  offioef 
into  his  hand  ;  wherein  was  about  clcs-en  pouodfl 
weight  of  gold-dust,  but,  u  before,  no  big  lompi 


made  mii;hty  fine  with  lumps  and  tuss(.'ls  of  gold 
OS  the  other;  and  the  tawny  hi*  o^lvancin^  to 
him,  offered  to  put  it  over  his  head,  but  he 
took  it  in  his  band  nnd  put  it  on  himself,  and 
looked  as  like  a  jnckpiiddlnt(  in  it  as  any  one 
could  desire,  fi>r  it  made  no  figure  ni  all  upon 
him,  compared  to  what  it  did  upon  the  Indian.o. 

When  ihcy  had  received  all  this,  they  could 
not  but  make  a  suitable  return ;  and  therefore  our 
i)R)L-er  caused  his  reserve  to  be  brought  out ;  and 
first  he  gave  his  miijesty  a  dozen  very  handsome 
ilrinkiU),'. glosses  of  several  sizes,  with  half-a* 
dozen  glass  beakers,  or  ctips,  to  the  queen,  for 
the  same  use.  Then  ho  gave  the  king  a  little 
hungi-r,  and  a  belt  to  wear  by  his  side,  and  showed 
him  how  to  buckle  it  on  and  take  it  olF,  and  how 
to  draw  it  out  and  put  it  In  again. 

litis  was  such  a  present,  bnd  the  king  was  so 
delighted  with  it,  tliat  our  officer  said,  he  believed 
the  king,  for  two  hours  together,  did  nothing  but 
draw  it  nnd  put  it  up  again,  put  it  on  and  pull  it 
off,  and  the  like.  ' 

Besides  this,  he  gave  the  king  three  hatchets, ' 
and  ihowed  them  tbc  uses  of  them :  olso,  two  j 
hammers  and  a  pair  of  very  large  shears,  par-  [ 
ticularly  showing  him,  that  with  those  hammers 
they  mijjht  beat  out  the  pold  lumps  which  they 
found  in  the  rivers,  and  with  the  sheers  migitt ; 
cut  the  ed<(es  round,  nr  into  Mhut  shape  Ihey  | 
pleased,  when  they  were  beaten  thin. 

To  the  queen  he  gave  six  Utile  knives,  and  a 
dozen  small  looking-glusses  for  her  ladies.      .Six 
pair  of  scissars,and  a  small  box  full  of  larjre  needles ;  | 
ne  then  gave  her  some  coarse  brotvn  thread,  and  j 
showed  her  how  to  thread  the  needle,  nnd  sow  [ 
anything  together  with  the  thread ;  all  which  she 
admired  exceedingly,  und  called  her  tawny  maids 
of  honour  about  her,  that  they  might  leai  n  also,  i 
And  whilst  they  were  standing  all  togelher.  our 
ofRcer  (to  make  the  king  laugh)  sewed  two  of  | 
her   women  to  one  another  by  the  tap  of  their 
waistcoats,  or  what  else  it  might  be  called  ;  and 
when  they  were  a  little  surprised  at  it,  and  began 
(as  he  thought)  to  be  a  little  uneasy,  he  took  the 
scissars,   ond   at  one  snap,  set  ihem  at  liberty 
•gain ;  which  passed  for  such  an  extraordinary 

gieoe  of  dexterity,  that  the  king  would  needs 
ave  two  of  them  sewed  together  again,  on  pur- 
pose to  see  it  cut  again ;  and  then  the  king  dc- 
lircd  be  might  have  a  needle  and  thread  himself^ 


Uur  men  ha\ing  thus  finl&hed  their  traffic, ml 
I  being  ubfiut  to  cnroe  away,  they  made  s«tu  t» 
^  the  king,  that  they  would  come  again  ana  brief 
him  more  line  things,  at  which  the  king  cmika, 
and  pointed  to  the  gold,  as  if  tcllmg  them  he  would 
have  more  of  that  for  them  when  thev  csai» 
again. 

Our  men  had   now    tlieir    expert- 
answered  ;  and  as  I  said,  had  coded  v 
and   taking  leave  of  the  king   and   ail  hi.-  reu. 
nue,  retired  to  their  shallop,  and  the  kio|r  ud  | 
queen  going  away  to  their  city  as 
wind  blowing  northerly,  they   were 
before  they  got  down  to  us  in  i^'  - 
which  time  they  had  almost   f«i 
they   had  left,  five  of  which  tl 
bring  us  alive,  and  yet  they  went   Uw  «•  tliiw 
times   on    shore  to   get  food  for  them  by  tb* 
way. 

^^'e  wore  all  glad  to  see  them  agnio.aod  I  b^ 
a  great  deal  of  n^ason   to  be  Mtlsfied  ••''*'  !«• 
account  of  their  traffic,  though  not  k- 
their  discovery  ;  for  they  were   not  ali 
us  the  least  account  whether  the  land  *siiui- 
liueut  or  on  island. 

Rut  let  that  be  how  it   wiU. 
country  yet  unfrequented  byan\ 
port  of  monkind.  nnd  pcihaps    u 
and  yet  bo  os  rich  ns  any  other  part  of  thel 
yet  discovered,      'flie  mountains  in  most 
islands,  us  well   as  of   the   main   l.md  in  i 
parts,  abounding  in  gold  or  silver,  and  no  ouf« 
ns    well    worth   scorching  i;"- 
Guinea,  where,  though  th<' 
considerable,  yet,  it  is  at  lii  . 
by  so  many,  nnd  the  n^grcfs  tau 
to  value  it,  that  but  u  little  is  bi 
lime,  and  so  much  given  for  it. 
the  charge  of  the  voyage,  is  oflei  : 
it  is  worth. 

Whereas,  though  it  is  true  thai  »hit 
found  here  is  a  greftl  wa\  ofl'.  yet  1  ••m 
such  quantities  are  fo  bc'hnd,  nt>  : 
for  it  so  very  trifling,  that  it  woui 
searching  for. 

1  reckon,  that  including  the  gold  our 

brought,  and   what  w-e  got  on  »! 

loy,  we  brought  away  abtiut    tw. 

weight  of  gold,  tbe'expente  of  u 

not  value  at  above  ten  or  eleven  tmnnd*  in  EjM-  < 
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land,  put  it  aU  tof ether,  and  rcckoninjr  for  all 

Kprov-itiont  wc  got  there,  which  (tippUed  us 
twenty  days  after  we  came  away. 
br  while  our  ihallop  was  making  h«r  visit  thus 
he  royal  family,  &c.,  as  is  related,  our  men 
B  not  idle  on  shore,  but  partly  by  Inidc  with 
die  natives,  and  by  washing  the  Minds  in  the 
•mall  rivers,  wc  got  such  a  quantity  of  gold  as 
well  satisfied  us  for  the  stay  wc  made. 

We  had  been  about  eighteen  days  here  when 
our  shallop  returned,  and  wc  stayed  a  week  more, 
trafficking  with  the  people ;  and  I  am  persuaded, 
JMre  had  a  mind  to  have  settled  there,  and  »tay 
^Ksow,  we  should  have  been  very  wclcomo  to 
^^  people.  We  saw  neither  horse  or  cow,  mule, 
••a,  dog  or  cat,  or  any  of  our  European  sort  of 
creatures  (except  that  our  men  shot  some  wild 
ducks,  and  wigeon,  exactly  the  Mime  which  wc 
•M  in  England,  and  very  fat  and  good,  but  much 
easier  to  shoot  that  in  England,  having  never 
been  ocquointcd  with  the  flash  and  noise  of  guns, 
■•  ours  have  been).  Wc  al^o  found  a  vort  of  par.  i 
fridge  in  the  country,  not  luui-h  unlike  our  own,  { 
■nd  a  great  many  of  the  whistling  plover,  the  i 
aarae  with  ours. 

Though  this  month's  stay  was  unexpected,  yet  , 
we  bad  no  reason  to  think  our  time  ill  spent.  | 
However,  wc  did  not  think  we  ought  to  lie  here 
too  long,  whatever  wc  got ;  so  wc  weighed  and 
atood  off  to  sea,  steering  still  S.  E.,  keeping  the 
shore  of  this  golden  country  in  sight,  till  our 
men  told  us  they  found  the  land  fall  off  to  the 
south ;  then  we  steered  away  more  southerly  for 
six  or  eight  days,  not  losing  sight  of  land  all  the 
time,  till  bv  an  olwervaiion  we  found  wo  were  in 
tbe  latitude  of  tbirty>four  degrees  and  a  half, 
•outh  of  the  line  ;  our  meridian  distance  from 
the  Ladrones,  twenty-two  degrees,  thirty  min'ites 
east :  when  a  fresh  gnle  of  wind  springing  up  ut 
south  and  by  east,  obliged  us  to  hnnl  close  for 
that  evening  ;  at  night  it  blew  such  n  stortn  that 
I  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  force  of  it,  and  go 
»y  afore  it  to  the  N.,  or  N.  by  W..  till  we 
to  that  point  of  land  we  psstied  before ; 
the  land  tending  to  the  west,  we  rtin  in 
er  the  lee  of  a  steep  shore,  and  catiic  to  an 
hor  in  twenty-five  futhom  water,  being  the 
country  we  were  in  before.  Here  we 
very  safe  for  five  days,  the  win<l  continuing 
ilow  very  hard  all   the  time  from  the  south. 

fy  men  would  fain  have  hod  me  gone  o-abore 
_  in,  and  traffic  with  the  people  for  more  ?«ld ; 
^Ut  I,  who  was  still  in  quest  of  further  disco- 
veries, thought  I  knew  enough  of  this  place  to 
tempt  my  friend  the  merchant,  wboHc  favfliirita 
des'gn   was  that  of  making  new  discoveries,  to 

IKner  voyage  there,  and  that  was  enough  for 
f  j  so  I  declined  going  on  shore  ng.nin,  exri>pt 
It  wc  sent  our  boats  for  a  recruit  of  fresh 
ler ;  and  our  men,  while  they  were  filling  it, 
K  a  brace  of  deer,  as  they  were  feeding  by  the 
e  of  a  swamp,  or  moist  ground  ;  and  also  some 
jsrild  ducks.  Ilere  we  set  up  a  great  wooden 
^■Ma,  and  wrote  on  it  the  names  ofour  ships  anri 
^^pnuuiders.  and  the  time  that  ^e  came  to  an 
^Bior  there. 

^HBut  we  were  obliged  to  a  lartber  discovery 
^Hlhla  country  than  we  intended,  by  tlie  follow- 
^B  accident;— We  had  unmoored  early  in  the 


rooming,  uid  by  eight  o'clock  were  under  sail ; 
by  ten  wc  had  doubled  the  point  t  mentioned 
above,  and  stood  away  S.,  keeping  the  shore 
on  board,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  leagues 
west. 

The  next  day,  the  officer  who  had  b^en  with 
the  shallop  showed  us  the  opening  or  mouth  where 
he  put  in,  and  where  he  had  made  his  trafHc 
with  the  king  of  the  country,  as  you  have 
heard. 

We  went  on  for  two  days  more,  and  still  we 
found  the  liind  exti-nding  itself  south,  till  the 
third  day  in  the  morning,  wo  were  a  little  «ur. 
prised  to  find  ourselves  os  it  were  embay-ed, 
being  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  gulf,  and  the  land 
appearing  right  a-bcad,  distance  about  three 
leagues,  the  coast  havinsr  turned  away  to  the 
east  and  by  south,  xery  high  land,  and  moun. 
(ainoiis.  iind  the  tops  of  some  of  the  hills  covered 
with  snow. 

Our  second  mate  and  the  boatswain,  upon  this 
discovery,  were  for  coming  about,  mid  sent  tome 
for  ordors  to  m.ike  Ki^niiU  to  the  othe/  ship  and 
our  brigantinr,  who  were  both  a-head  to  do  the 
like:  but  I,  who  was  willing  to  acquaint  niy.self 
as  fully  as  1  could  with  the  coast  of  the  country, 
which  I  made  no  qu<-^tion  I  should  h.ive  occasion 
to  Chirac  to  again,  said,  •'  No,  no.  I  will  see  a  little 
further  first."  So  I  run  on.  having  on  easy  g^dc 
at  N.  K.,  ntid  gcxnl  weather,  till  I  came  within 
about  a  league  and  a  half  of  the  shore,  when  I 
found  that  in  the  very  bite  or  nook  of  the  bay. 
there  was  a  groat  inlet  of  water,  which  either 
must  be  a  passsge  or  strait  between  the  land 
we  had  been  on  shore  upon ;  whifh  ir>  thHt 
c.ise  must  be  a  great  island,  or  that  it  must 
be  the  mouth  of  !i<»me  extraordinary  great  river. 

This  was  a  disrovery  too  great  lo  be  omitted, 
so  1  ordered  the  brigiinfine  to  stand  in  with  an 
eosv  sail,  and  s^mt  what  account  could  be  had  of 
the  place,  .\ccordingly  they  stood  in,  and  we 
followed  about  a  league,  and  then  lay  by.  waiting 
their  signals.  I  had  particularly  ordered  then 
to  keep  two  boats  a-head  to  sound  the  depth  all 
the  way.  and  Ihcy  did  so  ;  .'ind  how  it  happttied 
wc  know  not,  but  on  a  sudden  we  heard  the 
sloop  fire  two  Runs  first,  and  then  one  gtm  ;  the 
first  was  a  signal  tn  us  to  bring  to,  and  come  no 
further,  the  next  was  a  signal  of  distress.  We 
immediately  tacked  to  st^ind  off*,  but  found  a 
strong  current  selling  directly  into  the  bite,  and 
there  not  being  wind  enough  for  us  to  nicm  the 
current,  w<«  let  go  our  anchor  in  twenty. two 
fathom  water. 

Immediutcly  we  manned  out  alt  the  boats  we 
had,  great  and  small,  to  go  and  assist  our  bri- 
gantine.  not  knowing  what  diilress  she  might  be 
in;  and  they  found  ahe  had  driven  up.  as  we 
were  like  to  ha\c  done,  too  for  into  the  rhaiuiel 
of  a  large  river,  the  uioiiih  of  which,  being  very 
broad,  had  several  shoals  in  it ;  and  though  she 
had  dropped  her  anchor  just  upon  notice  which 
the  boiitii  who  were  sounding  cave  her.  yet  hhe 
tailed  airround  upon  a  »and,  and  »*  uck  fast ;  our 
: — ■  -vTi!i.  no  doubt  hut  she  ui"  '  '  '■■■  ' -».  and 
'  think  of  fftviiig  the  {II  i  nm- 

'.  out  of  her.     The  Iw"  .u  ac- 

cordingly began  to  lighten  her;  nnd  lir»t  they 
took  in  her  guns,  and  let  out  all  her  c»iks  of 
water :  thea  tbey  began  to  take  in  ber  grent 
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(hot  uid  the  heavy  goods.  Gut  by  thii  lime 
Ihey  found  their  mitiake,  for  the  current  which  I 
mentioned  wni  nothing  but  a  strong  tido  nf  Hood, 
which,  the  Indraught  of  the  river  being  very  grt- nt, 
ran  up  with  a  verj'  great  forrc  ;  and,  in  «ame- 
thing  Icaa  than  an  hour  the  brigantinc  floatiMJ 
again. 

However  she  iluck  m  long  upon  the  sand,  and 
the  force  of  the  current  or  tide  was  so  great  that 
the  received  considerable  damage,  and  had  a 
great  deal  of  water  io  her  hold.  I  icnmediattrlv 
ordored  our  boats  to  row  to  the  land  on  both 
sides,  to  see  if  they  could  (ind  a  good  place  to  JHy 
her  on  shora  in  ;  they  did  so,  and  found  a  very 
eeovenient  harbour  In  the  mouth  of  a  smaJI  river, 
which  emptied  itself  into  the  great  river  about 
two  leagues  within  the  foreland  of  it,  on  the 
north  aide,  as  the  river  Medway  runs  into  the 
Thames  within  the  mouth  of  it,  on  the  south 
side  ;  only  this  was  not  so  far  up. 

Here  they  ran  in  the  sloop  immediately,  and 
the  next  day  we  came  thither  also ;  our  boats 
having  sAunded  the  nbole  breadth  of  the  main 
river,  and  found  a  VL-ry  good  channel  half  a 
league  broad,  having  from  seventeen  to  four-nnd- 
twenty  fathom  water  all  the  way,  and  very  good 
riding. 

Here  we  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  take 
everything  out  of  the  brigantinc  to  search  her 
bottom ;  for  her  lying  on  shore  had  strained  her 
seatna,  and  broke  one  of  her  floor  timbers;  and 
having  hands  enouj^h,  our  men  unloaded  her  in 
A  very  little  tithe,  and  making  a  little  dock  for 
her,  mended  all  the  damage  in  about  ten  days' 
time.  But  seeing  her  in  so  good  a  condition, 
and  the  place  so  ronv.'nicnl,  I  resolved  to  have 
her  whole  bottom  new  caulked  and  payed ;  so 
we  made  her  as  clean  as  she  was  when  sfae  first 
uame  off  the  stocks. 

This  I  took  for  a  good  opportunity  to  careen 
and  elean  our  other  ships  too ;  for  we  had  done 
Utile  to  them  since  we  came  from  Mada|i:ascar. 
We  found  our  MadogMcor  ship  much  wormeaten 
in  her  sheathing,  which  we  helped  a.s  well  as  we 
could  by  new  nailing,  and  by  toking  out  Home 
pieces  of  her  sheathing  and  putting  new  ones  in. 
But  as  to  our  great  ship,  she  was  sheathed  with 
lead,  and  so  had  received  no  damage  at  all,  only 
that  she  was  very  fool,  which  we  remedied  bv 
scraping  and  cleaning,  and  itew  graving  her 
quite  over. 

We  were  not  all  employed  in  this  work,  and 
therefore  we  hod  leisure  to  make  the  best  of  our 
time  for  the  main  work  of  new  discoveries.  And 
now  1  resolved  to  leave  it  no  more  to  under-offi- 
cers  as  I  had  done  before  viz.  when  I  gave  the 
command  of  the  shallop  that  traded  with  the 
king  and  queen,  as  above,  to  a  mid«hipmnn,  which 
1  was  very  sorry  for,  though  the  fellow  did  his 
business  very  well  too ;  but  1  say,  I  resolved 
not  to  trust  any  one  now  but  Tnyself. 

In  the  fint  place,  I  took  the  shallops  and  w<ent 
across  tlie  mouth  of  the  great  river  to  the  south 
shore,  to  see  what  kind  of  a  country  was  to  be 
fbnnd  there.  For.  as  to  the  north  side  where 
we  where,  we  found  it  to  he  much  the  same  with 
that  part  where  we  bad  been  before  ;  only  that 
we  found  no  gold,  nor  did  we  perceive  that  the 
people  had  any. 

I  found  the  mouth  of  this  river  or  inlet  to  be 
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:,  .  .aorepst 
>ood  aAenraidi.  i 
we  had  aot  ■(• 


about  four  leagues   ovnr,    whi^re   I  f.rnsitd  & 
which  was  ind  K  half  wIDia 

the  inlet  it  cein^  very  i-aii- 

andthe  floini  ..•■  «.- i.t  r...- 1 

drive  up  in  our  <:^ 
and  we  found  thi 

that  where  wc  came  U)  l.tmi  ti  wtu  ooi  «  k... 
over ;  that  abotit  three  leagues  farther  wt  hn... 
it  a  uicrc  river,  not  above  us  brti«d  a*  (be  Ttaunt 
At  MUckwall. 

\VV  f.M....^   it   n  steep  ahorr,  and 
little  oonveoiesil  for  oar 

ran  iii  aoBoag  aooio  (Ian  or 

laid  thi-iu  >tai  Mfl  and  a«  aaAs  as  n  they 
in  a  dock  ;  we  went  all  oo  aihore  iiBi 
except  two  men  in  ea^  boat  left  to 
provisiona. 

We  had  for  arms,  every  man  a 
pistol,  and  a  cutlass :  and  lo  each  hoal  wt  Id 
six  half- pikes  lo  use  as  we  Aiglit  have 
Wc  had  also  every  man  a  hatchet,  hunc  laalilfll 
frog  at  his  belt,  and  (n  each   boat  a  Mod  HI 
and  a  saw. 

We  were  Atmishcd  with  etrin^  of 
of  glass,  glass  rin^s,  carrin^'^ 
and  such  like  )eweUery  w.:; 
tides   knives,   scissars,    ti' 
glaaaes,  drinkinf  •gta^^• 

We  were  no  soon,  i 
people  in  abundar 
small  towns  wii 
and  1  suppose  i\:    .. 
about  us,  because,  a*  ' 
they  had  seen  us  befm ' 
them. 

We  made  signs  to  them  by  potting  oor  flusn 
to  our  mouths,  and  moving  our  chops,  as  ■  ■*  I 
were  eating,  that  we  vntntol  provlataMi  sad  w  | 
hung  up  awhile  dag  tor  •<   '•••^'•»      Ti> 
sently  understood  the  flrst 
thing  of  the  last ;  and  as  < 
bad  been  the  case  befon- 
roots  and  fruits,  such   a;:  ■ 
but  such  as  we  had  nv 
them    however,  werp 
when  we  boiled  them,  i..^.  ..„.  , 
glish   parsnip ;    and   we  gare 
beads,  pieces  of  glass,  and    SU'  . 
found  they  were  always  rery  fiond  of. 

We  found  the  people,  as    I  Mh«i>m^  ef  ^ 
other,  very  inoffensive  and 
some,   nor  treacherous  o- 
least ;  and  we  took  v^rr-  ■ 
them  know  the  une  (u 
great  while  ;  neither  i< 
the  time  we  were  amtifig  i ; 
we  bad  so  much  gold.      If  ' 
verj'  probable  * '    "    ' ' 
country,  In  spit. 
have  been  able  u    l.„. ,     ,, 

The  people  where  we  v 
rich  in  gold  n?  those  ^rh.: ; 
we  found  '  i 
sions ;  for 
plenty  and  '.■\r 
whicli  I  had  r.. 
infinite  number 
tioned  before,  v 
and  which  do  n. 
conies  do.  they  ha.<  ^  kind  of  »b*»p.  l*f|»  i^** 
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those  of  Peru,  where  they  are  uied  to  carry 
burdens)  and  very  good.  Tbcv  have  no  wool 
Dor  horas.  but  arc  rather  hairy,  like  a  goat ;  nor 
ibould  I  cull  them  theep,  but  that  their  flesh 
eat«  like  mutton ;  and  I  know  not  what  eUe  to 
call  them.  The  native*  call  them  huttash  ;  but 
what  breed,  or  from  what  part  of  the  world,  or 
whether  ereatedfor  a  peculiar  purpose  to  this  part, 
I  know  not. 

However,  their  flesh  was  very  a^eeable,  and 
they  were  fat  and  good  ;  and  as  the  Indians  were 
mightily  plciascd  with  the  price  we  paid  them, 
and  the  goods  we  paid  them  io,  they  brought 
ui  more  of  these  huttashes  than  we  knew  what 
to  do  with  :  and  as  I  can  calculate  the  rate,  I 
suppose  we  might  have  them  for  about  eight- 
pence,  or  sometimes  not  above  sixpence  cost 
each ;  for  ibey  would  give  us  one  very  thank- 
fully for  a  string  or  two  of  small  beads,  and  think 
themiK-lves  mighty  well  paid, 

I  found  them  so  pinntirul  and  so  easy  to  cnm^ 
at,  that  in  short  I  sent  fifty  of  them  olive  lied 
neck  and  heels,  in  one  of  the  shallops  back  to 
our  ships,  and  ordered  them  to  send  their  long 
boats  over  for  more  ;  for  though  it  was  so  little 
a  way  over,  we  did  not  find  they  had  any  of  thetn 
on  that  side  the  river. 

We  did  the  Indians  another  piece  of  service, 
for  if  they  gave  us  meat  we  taught  them  to  be 
cooks ;  for  wc  (howod  them  how  to  roast  it  upon 
a  stick  or  spit  before  the  fire,  whereas  they  eat 
oU  tlicir  meat  before  either  stewed  in  earthen 
pots  over  the  fire,  with  herbs,  such  ns  we  did 
not  understand,  or  thrown  on  the  coals  of  green 
wood  into  the  fire;  which,  by  the  way,  always 
made  it  stink  of  the  stuokc  most  intolerably. 

We  had  a  great  deal  of  opportunity  now  to 
converse  with  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  we  found  them  to  be  not  only  difle- 
reat  nations,  but  of  a  differing  speech  and  dif- 
fering customs.  These  on  the  south  sides  where 
I  now  was,  seemed  to  be  the  best  furnished  with 
provisions,  and  to  live  in  the  greatest  plenty ; 
but  those  on  the  north  side  appeared  better 
clothed,  and  a  more  civilized  sort  of  people;  and 
of  the  two  seemed  to  have,  in  their  countenances, 
something  the  more  agreeable. 

However,  as  they  were  near  neighbours,  for 
the  river  only  parted  them,  they  were  not  very 
much  unlike  neither.  That  which  seemed  most 
strange  to  me  was,  that  wc  found  that  they  had 
little  knowledge  or  communication  one  with  iin- 
othcr.  They  had  indeed  some  boats  in  the  river, 
but  they  were  but  sroall,  and  rnthcr  served  to 
just  uafi  them  over,  or  to  fish  in  them,  than  for 
any  carringe,  for  we  found  none  that  could  carry 
above  four  men,  and  these  very  oddly  made  ; 
partly  as  a  canoe,  by  hollowing  a  tree,  and  partly 
by  skins  of  beasts,  dried  and  stuck  on  so  a*  they 
made  waste  clothes  to  the  other,  yet  they  would 
paddle  along  nt  agr<>at  rate  with  them. 

For  want  of  undcr«tntiding  their  language,  I 
conid  come  at  no  knowledge  of  their  relipon  or 
worship  ;  nor  I  did  see  any  idolx  among  them,  or 
any  worshipping  of  the  sun  or  moon,  fiut  yet, 
as  a  cnnlirmaiion  that  all  nations,  however  bar- 
barous, have  some  notion  of  a  God.  and  Mme 
awe  of  a  superior  power  ^  so  I  observed  here, 
that  beinq  making  a  bargain  with  one  of  the 
principrd  men,  such  I  perceived  him  to  be  by  the 


respect  the  rest  showed  him ;  I  tay,  being  makthf 
a  bargiun  with  him  as  well  as  could  be  done 
between  people  that  understood  not  one  word  of 
what  either  of  us  said,  be  hdd  made  sign*  to 
bring  me  twelve  sheep  the  nett  morning  for  some 
things  that  I  was  to  deliver  him  of  mine.  I  am 
sure  the  goods  were  not  all  of  ihem  of  value 
sufficient  to  give  me  the  least  dislrutf,  but  when 
I  gave  him  the  goods  without  the  itheep,  being 
as  1  said  to  trust  him  till  the  next  day,  he  called 
two  men  to  him.  and  pointing  to  the  goods  thut 
I  had  put  into  liis  hands,  he  tells  upon  his  Angers 
twelve,  letting  them  know  (as  I  suppose)  that  he 
was  to  give  me  twelve  sheep  the  next  day,  so  far 
it  seems  thej  were  to  be  witnenes  of  the  agree- 
ment. Then  he  places  his  two  hands  one  upon 
each  breast,  tunied  very  accurately  with  the 
lingers  towards  the  face,  and  holding  them  thercv 
he  looks  towards  heaven,  with  his  face  turned 
upward  and  with  the  most  gravity,  seriousness, 
and  solemnity  in  his  eounten-ince  that  ever  I 
saw  in  any  nian's  face  in  my  life.  When  he  had 
continued  in  this  posture  about  a  quorter  of  a 
minute,  he  takeathe  two  men  and  puts  them  just 
in  the  same  posture ;  and  then  points  (o  me  and 
then  to  himself,  by  which  I  understood,  first,  that 
he  solemnly  swore  to  raethnt  he  would  bring  the 
sheep  punctually  and  faithfully  to  me,  and  then 
he  brought  the  two  men  to  be  bail  or  security 
for  the  performance;  that  is  to  say,  to  oblige 
themselves  to  perform  it  if  he  did  not. 

Doubtless,  those  people  who  have  sny  notion 
of  a  God,  must  represent  Him  to  themselves  as 
something  superior,  and  something  that  sees  and 
hoars  and  knows  what  they  soy  or  do.  Whether 
these  people  meant  the  lun  or  the  moon,  or  the 
stars,  or  what  else  1  do  not  determine  for  them, 
but  it  is  visible  they  understood  it  to  be  some- 
thing to  swear  by, — something  that  could  benr 
witness  of  their  engagement,  and  that  being 
called  to  witness  of  it,  could  resent  the  breach 
of  promise.  As  to  those  whose  gods  are  mon- 
sterh  and  hideous  shapes,  frightful  images  and 
terrible  figures,  the  motive  of  their  adoration 
being  that  of  mere  terror,  they  have  certainly 
gross  ideas.  But  these  people  seem  to  act  upon 
a  more  solid  foundation,  paying  their  rev^erence 
in  manner  much  more  rational,  and  to  something 
which  it  was  much  more  reasonable  to  wttrship ; 
this  appeared  in  the  solemnity  of  their  counte- 
nances,  and  their  behaviour  In  making  a  solemn 
promise. 

We  found  those  people  clothed,  generally 
speaking,  over  their  whole  bodies,  their  heads, 
arms,  legs,  and  feet  excepted,  but  not  so  tifiTcc. 
abty  as  those  we  mentioned  above ;  and  we  found 
that  the  clothing  of  these  were  generolly  the 
skins  of  beasts,  but  very  artftiily  put  together.  <ft 
that  thotigh  they  had  neither  needle  or  thread, 
yet  they  had  the  aame  plant  as  t  mentioned  be- 
fore, the  sulk  of  which  would  so  strongly  tic  like 
a  thread,  that  they  peeled  it  off  thicker  or  finer 
as  they  hod  occasion,  and  made  use  of  it  in  nnun- 
dance  of  ways,  to  lie,  and  twist,  and  make  their 
clothes  with  it,  as  well  for  their  oi-casion  as  if  it 
bad  been  woven  in  a  loom. 

We  found  several  of  these  peo}>le  imd  Httltt 
bits  of  gold  about  them :  but  when  we  made 
signs  to  them  to  know  where  they  got  it  and 
where  it  mlijht  bo   had.  ihcy  made  rifoa  again, 
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podiling  to  the  coontry  oa  the  north  side  of  th<> 
river,  co  that  we  hod,  it  gpcms,  chopped  upon 
the  riffht  gold  coast  In  oar  first  coming.  1  hey 
pointed  indeed,  likewise,  to  tome  very  hi^h  moun- 
taiai  which  we  sow  at  a  great  distanee  S.  \V.,  so 
that  it  iteems  as  if  there  was  gold  Tound  that  war 
also,  but  it  seems  the  people  hero  hod  not  much 
Ibr  their  share. 

The  men  here  had  bo«i-i  and  arrows,  and  they 
used  them  so  dexterously  that  a  wild  gooie  flyini; 
o\er  our  heads,  one  of  the  Indians  shot  it  quite 
through  nrith  an  arrow.  One  of  our  men  was  ao 
pruiuked  to  see  them,  as  it  were,  outdo  him, 
that  some  time  after  seeing  a  couple  of  duck* 
Dying  fair  for  a  mark,  he  presented  bis  piece  and 
•hot  them  both  flying. 

I  wa«  very  angry  when  I  heard  the  gun ;  had 
I  been  there  he  had  never  got  leave  to  shoot. 
However,  when  it  was  done,  I  was  pleased  well 
enough  to  tec  the  effect  it  had  upon  these  poor 
innocent  well-meaning  people  -.  at  first  it  fright- 
ened them  to  the  last  degree,  nnd  I  may  well 
say  it  frighted  them  out  of  their  wits,  for  tt-~- 
that  were  near  it  started  so  violently  that  i' 
fell  down  and  Iny  sprcrhlcss  for  some  time  -,  iIm 
that  were  farther  off  ran  awny  as  if  it  had  been 
some  new  kind  of  lightning  and  thunder,  nr»d 
canic  out  of  the  earth  instead  of  out  tif  the 
clouds;  but  when  they  saw  the  two  creatures 
fall  down  dead  out  nf  the  air,  nnd  rould  see  no- 
thing that  flew  up  to  them  to  kill  them,  they 
were  perfecilv  astoniiihed,  and  laid  their  twn 
hands  on  thci'r  breasts  and  looked  up  to  hea- 
vea  as  if  they  were  saying  their  prayers  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  iinagin>-^ble.  How* 
e\tr,  this  ocoident  gave  Ihcni  terrible  ideas  of 
Qs,  and  1  was  afraid  at  first  they  would  run  all 
away  from  us  for  fear;  I  therefore  used  then* 
after  it  with  all  the  kindness  and  tenderness 
imaginable,  gave  them  every  day  one  tritlc  or 
other,  which,  though  of  do  value  to  me,  they 
were  exceedingly  fond  of,  and  as  we  asked  no- 
thing of  theni  but  provisions,  of  which  they  had 
great  plenty,  and  gave  us  enough  every  day  to 
satisfy  us.  As  for  drink,  they  had  none  of  the 
milky  liquor  which  we  had  on  the  other  part  of 
the  countrv,  but  they  had  a  root  which  they 
kteeped  in  their  water  and  made  it  drink  hot,  as 
if  pepper  had  been  in  it,  which  made  it  so  strong, 
that  though  it  would  not  make  our  men  drunk, 
it  was  worse,  for  it  made  them  mad. 

I  was  so  pleased  with  these  people  that  I  (.ame 
over  to  them  e\cry  other  day,  and  Mme  of  our 
men  lay  on  shore  under  a  tail  pitched  for  a  tent^ 
and  tliey  were  so  safe  that  at  last  they  kept  no 
watch,  for  the  poor  people  neither  thought  any 
harm  or  did  any,  nnd  »e  never  gave  them  the 
least  occasion  to  apprehend  an)  thing  from  us,  «l 
least  not  till  our  man  firet)  tlie  gun,  and  that  only 
let  them  know  wo  were  able  to  hurt  them,  not 

f giving  them  the  least  suspicion  that  we  intended 
t :  on  the  cotitrary,  one  of  our  men  played  an 
odd  pmnk  with  them,  and  fully  satisfied  them 
that  wc  would  do  them  no  harm  :  this  man 
having  seen  one  of  their  children,  a  little  laughing 
tpoeehlcss  creature  of  about  two  years  old,  the 
mother  having  guie  from  it  a  little  way  on  some 
particular  occasion,  the  fellow  took  it  and  led  it 
home  to  the  tent,  and  kept  it  there  all  night. 
The  next  morning  ho  dressed  it  up  with  beads 


nei-k,  and  bracelets  of  ^      "      '     .'t.  Its  wrist,  and 
several  strings  of  beads  ip  and  tied  in 

its  hiiir,  having  fed  it  a...  -    '"    ■^'■•y'-\  and 

made  much  of  it  all  night.     Jn  -  be 

carried  it  up  in  his  arms  to  tl<r    i  'i  ■or 

houses,  where  he  bad  found 
h»d  been,  it  seems,  a  great 
all  the  night,  the  mother  cr> 
neiKhbours,  fuid  in  a  most  ^t 

But  when  some  of  the  woia 
taw  the  child  brought  back.  ther«  was  a  n 
etlremc  of  joy,  nnd   the  inof  tirr  f>r  It 
suppose,  fetched,  she  fell  a  i>< 
to  see  her  child,  but  also  rn 
gcaluref,  as  our  mm  could  in'i  >-. 
whether  *ho  was  pleased  or  not. 
seema.  was,  she  did  not  know  wh 
fear,  for  she  did   not  knotv    w1i' 
would  give  back  her  child  or  t.ik- 
But  when  the  man  who  hail  '■' 
had  been  told  by  signs  that  : 

u..  i._.  1   )  . ,  i,rive  her  con/.r    •■ 

ng  for  fear.      7  i 
-  it  two  or  three 
it  intu  her  armi.      But  it  (I   iiupo^sibli-    lu  rt- 
prtss  by  words  the  agony  the   f»o<»r  wwnnn  «,« 
in,    she   took  the  child,  ainl    '>  brr 

arms,  (lied  her  eyes  upon  it  - .  « 

as  it  wore  without  life,  for  a  t"^'--'  '" 

took  it  and  embraced  it  in  th«  r 
rn'mner  imaginable.     When  this 
fell  a  crying  to  vchctncntly  till  she  sobi 
all  this  while  spoke  not  one  word       \V 
crying  had  given  stifficicnt  vent   t 
then  she  fell  a  dandng,  and  mn! 
odd  noise  that  we  cannot  dr?^-'-'' 
the  leaves  the  child  and  coi:' 
where   our    men    were,    an  ' 
brought  her  the  child,  and  a»  eoou  im  s1)«  i-ta* 
up  to  him  she  fell  flat  on  the  ground,  u  I  lun 
described  above,  the  queen  and  ber  wouhb 
and  up  again  iminediately.  and  thus  the  did 
limes,  which  it  seems  was  her  acknow 
to  him  for  bringing  it  back. 
I      The  next  day,  for  her  gratitude  did  not  tM 
here,  she  came  down  to  our  tent,  and  6ro«|U 
with  her  two  sheep,  v^h  a  great  baek-bartkia 
of  roots,  of  the  kind  which  I  said  they  Mr«H 
in  the  water ;  ami  several  fraits  of  the  i 
OS  much  OS  two  men,  who  came  •■'•'' ^'  '"■ 
carry ;  ond  theifio  she  gave  all 
had  brought  back  her  child.      f'- 
moved  nt  the  uHVctiottate  > 
woman  to  her  child,  that  il. 
tear*  out  of  their  eyes. 

They  took  her  present,  but  the  « 
ceivcd  it  took  the  woman  and  i1f.-.v^.i  iw 
almost  OS  he  had  done   the   rliil 
home  like  a  kind  of  a  queen  an " 

We  observed,  while  we  >-• 
was  a  most  incomparable  S' 
a  fat  loomy  moiil  ■(    •'-   ■  ■' 
that  the  grass,  i 
good,  being  as  hi.  ,, 

the  air  was  neither  very  hi 
very  cold  ;  we  mnde  nn  e.\) 
fulni'ss  of  the  soil,  for  we  took 
and  digfing   the    ground    up   > 
sowed  soHic,  and  before  we  wen:  tv.sr 
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them  come  out  of  the  ground  again,  which  was 
in  about  nine  days. 

We  made  »igni  to  the  people  that  they  should 
let  thviii  ^row,  and  that  if  they  gathered  them, 
Ihey  were  good  io  tot.  We  al»o  lowed  some 
Englisit  wheat,  and  lot  them  know,  as  vitU  at  we 
could,  what  the  use  of  Ibem  both  was.  But  I 
make  no  doubt  but  they  have  been  better  ac- 
quainted with  them  both  by  this  time,  by  on  oc- 
casion which  followed. 

Our  men  were  go  fond  of  this  place,  and  so 
pleased  wkh  the  tomper  of  the  people,  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  soil,  and  agrccablctiew  of  (he  cli- 
mate, that  about  twenty  of  them  offered  me,  if 
I  wonli)  give  them  ray  word  to  come  ag'ain,  nr 
send  to  them  to  reliere  and  supply  them  with 
neceiaariea,  they  would  ffo  on  shore  ond  beKin  «« 
colony,  and  Kvo  all  their  days  there.  Nay,  after 
this,  their  number  cnma  up  to  ihree-aiid-thirty  : 
or  they  otfered,  that  if  I  would  giw  them  the 
sloop,  and  leave  with  them  a  quantity  of  goods, 
eapodaliy  such  toy*  as  they  knew  would  oblige 
the  people  to  use  them  well,  they  would  stay  at 
all  hazards,  not  doubting,  as  they  told  me,  but 
ihcy  slioiild  come  to  England  again  at  lost,  with 
the  sloop  full  of  gold. 

I  was  not  very  willing  to  encourage  either  of 
these  proposals  ;  because,  as  I  told  them,  1  might 
perhaps  find  a  place  a*  fit  to  settle  a  rolony  hi 
before  we  came  home,  which  was  not  at  such  an 
wosisive  distance  from  Enf^land,  so  that  it  was 
scarce  possible  ever  to  relieve  them.  This  satis- 
fled  thom  pretty  well,  and  ihey  were  content  to 
give  over  the  project ;  and  yet,  at  la^t,  which 
was  more  preposterous  than  all  the  rest,  five  of 
our  men  and  a  boy  ran  away  from  us,  and  went 
on  shore,  and  what  sort  of  life  they  led,  or  how 
they  manage,  we  are  scarce  ever  likely  to  know, 
for  they  arc  too  far  off  us  to  inquire  after  them 
again.  They  took  a  small  yaul  with  them.  and. 
it  seems,  had  furnished  themselves  privately  with 
•ome  necessary  things,  especially  tools,  a  grind- 
stone, a  barrel  of  powder,  some  peas,  some 
wheat,  and  some  barley,  so  that,  it  seems  they 
ore  resolved  to  plant  there.  I  confess  I  pitied 
them,  and  when  J  had  searched  for  them,  and  could 
not  find  them,  I  catited  a  letter  to  be  written  to 
them,  and  fixed  it  np  upon  a  post,  at  the  place  where 
our  ship  careened,  and  another  on  the  south  side, 
to  tell  (hem,  that  in  such  a  certain  place  I  had 
left  othrr  necessaries  for  them,  which  I  did,  made 
np  in  a  lari;e  case  of  boards,  or  planks,  and  covered 
with  boards,  like  a  shed. 

tiere  I  left  thcni  hammocks  for  lodgiitg,  all  sort« 
of  tool»  for  building  them  a  house,  spades,  shovels, 
pickaxes,  an  axe,  two  saws,  with  clothes,  shoes, 
stocking?,  hats,  shirts,  and,  in  a  word,  everythhig 
that  I  could  think  of  for  their  use.  and  a  large 
box  of  toys,  beads,  &e.,to  oblige  the  trade  with 
the  natives. 

One  of  our  men.  whom  they  had  made  privy 
to  their  design,  but  made  him  promise  not  to  re- 
veal it  till  thev  were  gone,  had  told  them  that  ho 
would  pcrsuaae  me,  if  he  could,  to  leave  them  a 
I'urther  supply,  end  bid  them  come  to  the  place, 
artpr  the  'hips  were  gone,  and  that  they  should 
tind  directions  left  for  them  on  a  piece  of  a  board, 
or  a  letter  from  him,  set  up  upon  a  po«t.  Thus 
they  were  well  furnished  with  all  things  for  im- 
mediate living. 


I  make  no  doubt  but  they  came  to  find  these 
things :  and  since  they  had  a  mind  to  make  trial 
of  a  wild  retired  life,  they  might  shift  yrry  wclli 
nor  would  they  want  anything  but  Englishwomen 
to  raise  a  new  nation  of  English  people,  in  apart 
of  the  world  that  belongs  neither  to  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America.  I  also  left  them  every 
man  another  gun,  a  cutlass,  and  a  bom  for  pow- 
der, and  I  left  two  barrels  of  fine  powder,  ard 
two  pigs  of  lead  for  shot,  in  another  chest  by 
itself. 

1  doubt  not  but  the  natives  will  bestow  wives 
upon  them,  but  what  sort  of  a  posterity  they  wilt 
make  I  catinot  foresee.  For  I  do  not  find  by 
enquiry  that  the  fellows  had  any  great  store  of 
knowledge  or  religion  in  them,  being  all  Mada- 
gascar men,  as  we  called  them. — that  is  to  *nv, 
pirates  and  rogues  ;  so  that  for  nuitiit  I  know. 
there  may  be  a  generation  of  English  hoatheni 
in  an  age  or  two  more,  though  I  left  Ihpin  five 
Bibles,  and  six  or  seven  J'rayer- books,  and  pood 
books  of  several  sorts,  that  ihcy  might  n«)t  want 
instruction,  if  they  thought  fit  tu  make  use  of  it 
for  themselves  or  their  progen\'. 

it  is  true  this  is  a  country  that  is  most  remote 
from  us  of  any  in  the  yet  discovered  world,  iind 
consequently  it  would  be  sugsesied  at  unprofit- 
able to  our  commerce;  but  I  have  something  tn 
allege  in  its  defence  which  will  prove  if  lo  be  in- 
finitely more  advantageous  to  En^fland  thnn  nnr 
of  our  East  India  trade  can  he.  or  that  axn  be 
pretended  for  it :  the  reason  is  plain  in  a  few 
wortis  ;  our  East  India  trade  is  all  carried  on,  or 
most  of  it,  by  an  exportation  of  bullion  in  specie, 
and  a  return  of  foreign  manufactures  or  pro- 
duce, and  most  of  these  manufactures,  also, 
either  trifling  and  unnecessary  in  themselves,  or 
such  as  ore  injurious  to  our  own  manufacturps 
The  solid  goods  brought  from  India,  which  may 
be  said  to  be  necessary  to  us,  and  worth  sending 
our  money  for,  are  but  few  ;  for  example  : — 

I.  The  returns  which  I  reckon  trifling  ami 
ttnneeessary  are  such  as  china  ware,  coffee,  teo, 
japan  works,  pictures,  fans,  screens,  &c. 

II.  The  returns  that  are  injurious  to  our 
manufactures,  or  growth  of  our  own  countrj 
are   printed   calicoes,   chintz,   wrought    silks, 
stuffs  of  herba  and  barks,  block-tin.  cotton, 
arrack,  copper,  indigo. 

III.  The  necessary  or  useful  things  are  pep- 
per, saltpetre,  dying-woods  and  dying-earths, 
drugs,  lacs,  such  as  shellac,  stick- l;ic,  &e., 
diamonds,  and  some  pearl,  and  raw  silk. 

For  alt  these  we  carry  nothing  or  very  little  but 
money,  the  innumerable  nations  of  the  Imliet, 
China,  &c..  despising  our  manufacturco,  and 
filling  us  with  their  own. 

On  the  contrary,  the  people  in  the  southern 
unknown  countries,  being  first  of  all  very  nume- 
rous, and  living  in  a  temperate  climate,  which  re 
quires  clothing,  and  having  no  nisnufnctures,  or 
materials  for  manufactures  of  their  own,  would 
consequently  toke  off  a  very  great  quantity  of 
English  woollen  manufactures,  especiully  uhcn 
civilized  by  our  dwelling  among  them,  and  taught 
the  manner  of  clothinij  themselves  for  their  eose 
and  convenience  -.  and  in  return  for  these  manu- 
factures, it  is  evident  ws  should  have  gold  in 
specie,  and  perhaps  spices,  the  best  merchondisa 
and  r«tum  in  the  world. 
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I  Deed  say  no  mora  to  escito  od venturous  headi 
to  March  out  ■  country  by  which  such  an  im- 
proveoMSt  might  be  made,  and  which  would  be 
•uch  an  increase  of,  or  additioa  to,  the  wealth  and 
commerce  of  our  country. 

Nor  cun  it  be  objected  here  that  this  nook  of 
the  country  may  not  t>asi)y  be  found  by  any  one 
but  us  that  have  been  there  before,  and  perhaps 
not  by  us  again  exactly  j  for  not  to  enter  into  our 
jourea]  of  ob«ervaiioiis  for  their  direction,  I  lay 
it  down  as  a  foundation,  that  whosoever,  sailinic 
over  the  South  Seoa,  keeps  a  stated  diataace 
from  tho  tropic  to  the  latitude  of  fiity-aix  to  sialy 
dagreea,  and  steers  aiutward,  towards  the  straiia 
of  Magellan,  shall  aever  fail  to  discover  ttew 
worlds,  new  nations,  and  new  inexhaustible 
funds  of  wealth  and  commerce,  luch  as  never 
were  yet  known  to  the  merchants  of  Earopo. 

This  is  the  true  ocean  called  the  South  Se«; 
that  part  that  we  corruptly  call  so,  can  be  so  in 
no  geographical  account,  or  by  any  rule,  but  by 
the  mere  imposition  of  custom,  it  being  only 
originally  collcil  so,  because  they  that  sailed  to  it 
were  obliged  to  go  round  the  southernmost  part  of 
America  to  come  into  it ;  whereas  it  ought  indeed 
to  be  eallod  the  West  Sea,  as  it  lies  on  the  wcat 
side  of  America,  and  wnshes  the  western  shore  of 
that  great  continent  for  near  eight  thousand  miles 
in  lon(.'th,  to  wit,  from  Afty-sis  degrties  south  of 
the  line,  to  seventy  degrees  north,  and  how 
much  farther  wa  know  not.  Oo  this  account 
1  think  it  ought  to  be  called  the  American 
Ocean,  rather  than  with  such  impropriety  tba 
South  Sea. 

But  this  part  ol  the  world  where  we  were  may 
rightly  be  called  the  South  Soa,by  way  of  distinc- 
tion, OS  it  exiemls  from  India  round  the  globe  to 
lodia  aguin,  and  lies  all  south  of  the  line  ( even  for 
augtitwe  knr>w)tothe  very  South  Pole,  and  which, 
except  some  interpositioo  of  land,  whether  islands 
or  coatinent,  really  iurrounds  the  South  Pole. 

We  were  now  in  the  very  oenlre  or  middle  of 
the  South  Sea,  being,  as  I  have  suid.  in  the  lati- 
tude of  thirty-four  decrees  twenty  minutes;  but 
baring  had  such  good  success  in  our  inijuiry  or 
search  after  new  continents.  I  resolved  to  steer 
to  the  8.  and  S.  K  ,  as  far  as  till  we  should  be  in- 
terrupted by  land  Or  ice,  determining  to  search 
this  unknown  purt  of  the  globe  as  far  as  oature 
would  permit,  ihut  I  might  be  able  to  give  some 
account  to  my  employers,  and  some  light  to  other 
people  that  might  come  that  way,  whether  by  ac- 
cident or  by  dc'igtL 

We  bed  spent  six-and-twenly  days  io  this 
place,  as  well  in  repairing  our  brigantine  aftd 
careening  and  trimming  our  ship,  that  we  had 
not  been  so  long  but  that  we  did  not  rcsoU-e  to 
careen  our  ihipi,  till  we  had  spent  ten  days  about 
the  brigantine,  nnd  then  we  found  more  work  to 
do  to  the  sheathing  of  the  Madagascar  ship  than 
wc  expeeted. 

We  stored  ourselves  here  with  tmii  provisiooa 
and  water,  but  got  nothing  that  we  could  call  a 
store,  except  the  flcsli  of  about  thirty  deer,  whidi 
we  dried  ia  Ibo  sun,  uiid  which  eat  indifferently 
well  •Hemwtlt,  btil  not  extraordinary. 

Wfl  safled  a^taia  Ibe  six-and-ttveatieth  day  after 
we  came  in,  havvofc  a  fiiir  wind  at  N.  nnd  N.  N-  W. , 
and  a  fr«sh  ftale,  which  hold  us  five  days  without 
intorniission,  in  whii^^li  time,  ruaain|»  away  S.  and 


S.  S.  E. .  we  reached  tbe  former  latitude,  when 
we  had  been  ;  and  meeting  with  nothing  mcirk- 
able,  we  steered  a  little  farther  to  the  rastwvd, 
but  keeping  a  southerly  eourae  otill,  till  weoottS 
into  the  latitude  of  forty.one;  and  than  fohf 
due  east,  with  the  wmd  at  N.  and  by  W..  m 
reckoned  eus  meridian  distaiM:*  from  the  Ladrana 
to  be  flfty  de^Tcca  and  a  hislf. 

In  all  this  run  we  saw  no  land,  so  w  haiiM 
two  points  more  southerly,  and  weitt  on  for  lix 
or  seven  days  more,  when  one  of  mtr  oiao  ee  U* 
roiutd  top  cried  "laodP  It  «M  ■  olaar  ia* 
momiag,  and  the  land  he  apied  beina  verv  hwh. 
It  was  found  to  be  sixteen  laagui- 
the  wind  slacking,  we  could  not  ^' 
so  we  lay  by  till  morning',  when  being  I:^t  \ 
the  land,  we  boiated  our  boal  to  gn  wA  i 
the  shore,  as  usual.  They  rowed  <•  i ' 
the  shore,  and  found  a  UttU  c«v«i,  wkei*  ( 
was  good  ridini;.  but  very  deep  water, 
leas  than  sixty  fathom,  within  CAble's  lea 
the  shore. 

We  went  in,  howerer,   and  after 
moored,  sent  our  boat  on  abora  to  U>oi. 
and  what  else  the  eetintry  afforded.     <■>  i  u<r-i 
found  nater,  and  a  good  sort  Of  conatrv,  but  w 

00  inhabitants,  and  upon  coastinfr  a  uttle  bdk 
ways  on  the  shore  they  found  it  to  b*  an  i^itnl. 
aoii  without  people:  but  found  that  about  thn>( 
leagues  off,  to  the  southward,  titer*  ewfidle  k« 
a  tmrt  firma,  or  continent  of  inad^  wbsr*  il  eos 
more  likrlv  we  should  tnako  i 

The  next  day  we  filled  WKlnr  esrin.  and  *«  I 
some  duuks,  and  the  day  ^lar  WtjAed,  and  sMtf  J 
over  for  the  main,  as  wc  thought  it  to  be  t  bin 
using  the  same  caution  as  wrc  always  had  d«M  I 
vis,,  of  sounding  the  coast,  we  lawid  a  M  | 
shore,  and  very  g«od  anebo^-lMld  ia  sa^ao^  [ 
twenty  to  •l^'""  '•"'>«>»»  wa(»r. 

Wbea  w  Ikore  h<>r«w<efbu»d| 

bat  of  quit'  lu  rouditioa 

.hod  met  wiib  b«ior«,  beiny   wild, 

1  nntractable  ;  surprised  at  the  ai^  of  us  M 
not  firighteocd ;  preparing  for  battle.  D«t  d* 
trade ;  and  no  sooner  were  w«  oa  shore  bat  tils' 

I  atltUed  us  with  their  bow»  and  arrows.  Weaid) 
signals  of  truce  to  ihem,  but  tbej  dul  a«t  i 
stand  us.  and  WQ  knew  not  what  to  ofliv  lt*> 
mere  but  the  nauisle  oi  our  muaketK  to*  ws  ■«(* 
resolved  to  see  what  sort  of  folks  ihcr 
either  by  fiiir  meaoa  or  feuL 

Tho  flrst  time  therefore  that  thry  shotal^  ( \ 
men  with  their  bows  and  nrr.'<vt  i...  ><rt.iru.4ik 
■dale  with  our  musquet  h 
their  best  archers  :  we  oou 
the  noise  of  our  pieces  territicd  \ttwu ;  sai  iM 
t«^  B«n  being  killed,  they  knew  not  he*.  • 
with  what,  perfectly  aetoaiahed  th>a^  «•  Ike 
thny  ran  as  it  wer«  clean  out  ef  the  eetnuri 
thnt  is.  to  siiv.  i'1i-£ii)  out  of  our  reacbt  IV* 
eottld  nevi  es  upon  any  ef  thcaiil' 

it.     Wee  place  also  uocordiflKt** 

usual  rustouu,  and  to  our  great  suifrisa  fen"' 
was  on  island  (oo,  though  a  Utrge  one.  sad  ^ 
tbe  main  bmd  lay  otiU  naoic  l«  the 
abeot  sis  Icagtua  dtitaaaan  ••  wev*  < 
look  ooi  fiHtiher,  and  aeeetdbt^ 
next  day  and  anchored  wider  th* 
laat  land,  which  we 
the  muin. 


W»  Went  hft  itftnrc  h^tc  pfncenbly.  for  wp  opI- 
fhffr  Mw  nny  pMi|>>  nnr  Ibp  nppi^amncf  of  any, 
but  ft  churnihvij  pli-asnnt  vullty,  of  about  ten  or 
c^k'ven  milri  long  and  five  or  t\x  miles  broad  ; 
ojid  fhoti  It  vrna  snrroundrd  with  mountains 
whish  rcaehwl  the  full  lenjrth,  runnJnjf  parallel 
with  the  vflllev,  nurt  closing  it  into  the  soa  nt 
both  cnd«,  «o  t^at  It  was  a  natural  park,  luvlnfr 
the  «ea  on  the  north  side,  and  fhe  niotmtain*  in 
4  wmicircic  round  all  the  rest  of  It.  Thetc  hills 
were  &o  high,  and  the  ways  so  nntrod  and  to 
iteep,  that  our  men,  who  were  eurions  enough , 
to  have  climbed  to  the  top  of  them.  rouM  (!nd  i 
no  way  that  was  practicable  to  ffet  up,  and  «o  I 
after  tnro  or  threi^  attempts  gnve  It  over. 

la  this  vale  we  found  abundance  of  deer,  and  | 
nbandance  of  the  aame  kind  of  sb«ep  which  1 1 
mentioned  lately.     We  kilkd  af  moojr  of  both  as  ' 
we  had  occasion  for  ;  and  finding  Mthlnjc  h«re 
worth  our  itnyini;  any  longer  for.  except  that 
we  saw  somethinK  like  wild  rice  Kfowin);  hcr«^ 
we  weighed  alter  tbrM  days,  and  stood  away  still 
to  tho  south. 

We  had  not  sailed  akova  two  days  with  little 
wind  and  an  easy  soil,  bot  we  perceived  this  also  i 
was  aa  Island,  thonf[h  it  must  b»  a  liiri^e  one  t ! 
for  by  our  own  account  we  saiisd  near  abundred  i 
and  fifty  miles  along  the  shore  of  it,  and  »•  I 
found  the  south  part  a  Bat  plaaaant  country ' 
enough,  and  our  tton  said  they  saw  pcopW  upon 
it  on  the  south  aide,  but  we  Went  not  on  shore  ] 
there  any  mora. 

Steering  due  south  from  haoca  in  queat  of  the  | 
main  land  we  went  on  eleven  days  more,  and  saw  • 
nothing  significant  -.  and  upnn  a  fair  observation, 
I  found  wc  were  in  tho  latiCudo  of   seven  and 
forty  degrees  and  cifht  minutes  south  ;  then  I 
altered  my  oxursc  a  little  to  the  castwan!,  fiixlintr ' 
no  land  and  the  weather  very  cold,  an  I 
with  a  fresh  gule  at  S.  S.  W.  for  font 
made  land  again ;  but  it  was  now  to  the  t:.  .n.  k.  , 
•0  that  we  were  gotten  as  we  may  say  beyond  it. 

We  fell  in  with  this  land  in  the  evening,  so 
that  it  mat  not  perceived  till  we  were  within  half 
n  Ica4(ue  of  it,  wJiich  very  much  alarmed  us  ;  the 
land  being  low,  and  having  found  oqr  error,  we 
brought  to  and  stood  olT  and  on  till  rooming, 
when  wc  saw  the  shore  lie  a»  it  were  under  our 
larboard- bow,  within  a  mile  and  a  quarter  dis> 
tonce  ;  the  land  low.  but  the  soa  Jeep,  and  sotl 
ground.  We  came  to  an  anchor  immediately, 
oad  sent  our  shallops  to  sound  the  shore,  who 
found  very  good  riding  in  a  little  bay  under  tho 
shelter  of  two  points  of  land,  one  of  which  made 
a  kind  of  nook,  under  which  we  lay  secure  from 
all  winds  that  could  blow,  in  seventeen  futhom 
good  ground.  Here  we  hod  a  good  pb^r;  .ii  i.  .n 
and  found  oui  selves  in  the  latitude  of  Pn 
twenty.one  minutes.  Our  rll•^f  work  ^'■ 
water,  and  our  boats  re  fouiul  plenty 

of  tfood  water  and  sin  imt  tnld  un  they  I 

could  give  no  accoutu  vmi.h  m.-v  were  ur  what  | 
rhey  were  like.  In  searcliin^  this  eooit  we  soon 
found  this  was  an  island  also,  about  elwen 
leagufs  in  lenjth  from  N.W.  to  S,  B.,  whtit 
hr-'adtb  wi*  ennlH  not  «n  Onf  miMl  idso  mw 
■  !nt<t ;  fhe  nest  day  n\r  men 
■.  bi«  would  tak*  tirtfioe  of 

ii"  ^<^.M.^ ,  ii^-.aaAsoon  as  our  menadvttneed. 

OiTT  pL^ple  went  up  to  the  pUce  wKere  they  Uif 


and  fbnnd  they  had  had  a  fire  of  some  dry  wood  -, 
that  they  had  lain  there  ns  Ibcy  suppo«ed  all 
night,  though  without  corcf  ing  ;  tfaoy  (bund  two 
pieces  of  old  nig);ed  skins  of  deer,  which  looked 
'  as  if  worn  out  by  some  that  had  UBe<l  ihero  for 
clothing ;  one  piece  of  a  skin  of  sonte  other 
creature  whieh  had  been  rolled  up  Ipto  q  cap  for 
flni'  he;i(i,  and  a  couple  of  arrows  of  about  four 
f'lt  I'  n.:  veTN-  thick,  and  luo'lc  of  a  hard  and 
ti'Mvy  wood  1  so  thoy  must  hove  vary  large  and 
Htrong  bows  to  ihoot  such  arrows,  and  conse< 
quently  must  be  men  of  an  uncommon  stroDgthu 
I      Our  men  wandered  about  the  country  here 

I  three  fft  four  days,  with  lesa  caution  than  the 

'  natnre  of  tho  thing  required:  for  they  were  not 
among  a  people  of  an  innocent,  inoffensive  tem- 

■  per  here  as  before,  but  amiing  a  wild  and  on* 

I  tractable  nation,  that  perhaps  hai)  never  seen 
nreatores  In  their  own  likeness  before,  and  had 
no  thoufhts  of  themselves  but  of  beini;  killed  and 
destroyed,  and  consequitntly  hnd  no  thoughts  of 
them  they  had  seen  but  as  of  enemies,  whom 
(hey  must  either  destroy  if  they  were  able,  or 
escape  from  them  If  they  were  not.  However, 
we  got  no  harm  t  neither  would  the  native*  ever 

I  appear  to  accept  any  kindnesses  from  us. 

I  We  bad  no  business  here  alter  we  fmmd  what 
sort  of  people   th<'y  were   who   inhabited  this 

'  place.  .So  toon  as  we  had  taken  in  frewh  water 
and  eatched  some  fish,  of  which  we  found  good 
store  in  the  harbour  or  bay  where  we  rode,  we 
prepared  to  be  gone.  Here  we  fotttid  the  flr«t 
oysters  thnt  we  saw  anywhere  In  (he  South  Seas, 
and  u  our  men  found  them  but  the  day  before 

I  we  were  to  sail,  they  made  great  entrenry  to  me  to 

I  let  them  stay  one  day  to  get  u  qujiirtit}'  on  board ; 

I  they  being  vcrj'  refl-eshing  as  well  as  nourishing 

I  to  otir  men. 

But  1  waa  more  easily  prevailed  with  to  stay, 

when  Captain  Meriotle  brought  me  out  of  one 

oyster  that  ha  happened  to  open  t  true  orlrato] 

I  pear),  so  large  una  so  fine,  thnt  I  sold  it  since 

j  my  return  for  three  and  fifty  pounds. 

After  taking  this  oyster  I  ordered  all  our  boata 
,  out  a  dredging,  and  io  two  days'  time  so  K^oat  a 
qiianiiiy  there  wuf,  that  our  men  imd  token  above 
lii^ty  bqsbelst  most  of  them  very  large.  But  we 
were  Mffwi^ad  yeu  may  be  sura,  when,  at  the 
oponiogd  iboae  oysters,  we  found  not  on*  pearl, 
tffioU  nor  froat,  of  any  kind  whatever ;  ao  w* 
ooBcluded  that  the  other  was  a  lik<ky  hit  only, 
and  that  perhaps  there  might  not  be  any  mora 
of  that  kind  to  these  f^a(^ 

While  we  were  musing  on  the  oddoeoaef  thia 
ocddeftt,  the  boatawuia  of  the  Madnf  aacar  ship. 
wIkm*  bast's  arew  hod  brought  la  the  great 
oyster  hi  which  the  pearl  was  found,  and  who 
h«d  be«n  csuoiming  the  matter,  oamo  ond  told 
me  thai  it  wa:»  true  that  their  boat  had  brought 
in  the  oyster,  and  that  it  was  before  they  went 
out  a  drvdginit  in  the  o4Bng;  but  thnt  ilwu'  boo* 
took  ihe;>!  oyuers  on  the  weflt  aide  of  the  island. 
«her«  (hey  had  been  dioring  a*  they  enll  it« 
that  is  to  sny,  eoasting  along  the  shore,  to  sen  if 
th«y  oonld  IVnd  anything  wvrtb  their  Inbrart 
but  that  aftdrwanU  the  boat* went  n  dredging  in 
the  month  of  the  hay  ivhon  w*  rod*^  aad  when* 
ttadiBf  good  •corn  of  oyatoi  thny  iMd  fond  on 
•trther 
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From  Juan  Femundo  to  (he  Line     SO 

Krom  tli<>  Line  to  Panama     fl 

From  Pdnnnm  to  Cape  Horn,  includinif 

the  distatuse  wo  i.nke  in  ftoing  round  Gd 
Prom  Cupc   Horn  to  the  Liite  again  in 

the  North  Sou 60 

FVom  the  Line  to  Engiuid    ,.„,,,tM,,...  51 

Totttl'ilO 

N.  B.  Only  you  niu»t  dedurt  Troni  tbi<  account 
the  distance  rrom  Lima  to  Panama,  because  we 
did  not  f;o  up  to  Panama,  as  we  intended  to  do. 

By  ihiii  account  we  had  olmoft  thirty  degrcea 
to  run  more  than  a  diomelor  of  the  globe,  bt^* 
sides  our  diitance  woat,  where  we  then  were, 
(»>m  the  meridian  «f  England,  whither  wc  wero 
to  go;  whiota,  U  etaclly  culouiated,  is  above 
seventy  degrees,  tal(e  it  from  the  iiiond  of  Juoo 
Fernaodea.  But  to  return  a  liLtle  to  our  itlay  in 
thu  place,  for  that  belongs  to  this  part  of  my 
a<:couat,  and  of  which  I  must  make  a  (bw  short 
obiervatloDj. 

It  was  icaice  possible  lo  restrain  Engliihrneo 
after  so  long  beating  the  aea,  froni  going  on  «hore, 
when  they  came  to  such  a  place  of  rct'rothmcnt 
as  thii ;  nor  indeed  was  it  reasoQAl>Ie  to  restrain 
tbem,  cotuideriaf;  how  wc  all  might  be  supposed 
to  stand  in  need  of  refreshment,  and  considering 
that  here  was  no  length  of  ground  for  the  m«n 
to  wander  in,  no  liquors  tu  come  at  to  distract 
them  with  their  exceui  and,  which  was  still 
more,  no  women  to  disorder  or  debauch  them. 
We  all  knew  their  chief  exercise  would  be  hunt- 
ing goats  for  their  subsistence,  and  we  knew  also, 
that,  however  they  wanted  tbo  benefit  of  fresh 
provision,  they  must  work  hard  to  catch  it  be- 
fore ttiev  could  taste  the  sweets  of  it.  Upon 
tbase  coosidcrationii,  I  say,  our  ships  being  well 
moarcd  and  riding  safe,  we  restrained  none  of 
thorn  except  a  due  number  to  take  care  of  each 
ship ;  and  those  were  token  out  by  lot,  and  Iben 
had  their  turn  also  to  go  on  shore  some  days 
a/^erwnrds,  and,  in  the  meantime,  had  both 
fresh  water  and  fresh  meat  sent  them  imme- 
diately, and  that  in  sufficient  quantity  to  their 
satisfaction.  As  soon  as  wc  were  on  shore  and 
had  looked  about  us,  we  began  Hrtt  with  getting 
some  fresh  wnter,  for  we  greatly  wanted  if,  tlu-n 
carrying  a  small  cosL  of  arrack  on  shore,  I  made 
a  Quantity  of  it  be  put  into  awhoN;  butt  ofwuter 
before  I  let  our  men  drink  a  drop  ;  so  oorrcetinK 
a  tittle  the  chillncss  of  the  water,  because  I 
knew  they  would  drink  an  immoderate  quantity 
and  endanger  their  healths.  And  the  effect  im- 
•wered  my  ncre,  fbr  those  who  dmnk  at  the 
»prln»  where  they  took  in  the  water  before  t  got 
tiii«  l.iitt  filled,  and  before  the  nrrnrk  wna  put 
info  it,  fell  into  swooninps  and  faiiU  sweats. havinir 
gorged  thems«lvM  too  much  with  the  cnol  wa- 
ter; nnd  two  or  three  I  thougiu  would  have 
dird,  but  our  surgeons  took  aucb  earu  of  them 
thai  they  recovered. 

V^hilethio  wa«  domirothers  cut  down  branches 
of  trees,  and  built  us  two  largo  booths,  und  live 
or  six  small,  and  we  made  H*o  tents  with  some 
old  sails ;  and  thus  we  tflcasaped  as  if  wo  bad 
been  to  take  up  our  dweiliog,  and  intended  to 
people  the  island. 


At  the  aame  tiioA  otl^ra  •<  oar  m«t  I 
took  Oct  for  goAto,  tar   you  May  b«ti*n  •!( 
longed  for  aliule  freah  iiie«l-  1>«)  mmti 
too  haaty  at  their  work  •!  int  |  fcr  Ar^i 
the  erst  goats  they  cam*  •!,  vbMtkwii 
a  few  men  togvthcr,  thsj-  fi-iglit(4  tW< 
and  they  ran  asrfty  into  bwci.  ami  m 
rocks  and  places  aibrre  we  could  not  kii 
to  that  (or  that  day  tbey  m»4m  Uttla  tl  (.  i 
ever,  sending  for  niore  ireaicn,  tb«y  nUii 
to  bring  in  sQv«at«cn    goal*   Uw  «•*< 
whereof  we  sent   five  oq  houi  tkt  iM|pii 
feaated  with  tl»e  roft  oa  aboso.     Baiibi 
day  the  meo  ureak  to  work  in 
and  with  b«tter  eoaduol ;  for  as  »<  Mt 
enough,  and  fire-anstB  «>aougb,  tbattkni 
thsmaolvM  so  far.  that  th«y  u  it  wtrti 
the  croaturea;  and  co  driving  liica  mtdU 
fostnaaaet  and  retreats  tbcyM4ao«ii«| 
shoot,  for  the  goata  could  not  gel  ai^l 
them,  and  they   loolc    tb«ni  every 
their  haiids,   except    aome  of  the  oU 
which  were  ao  surljr,    that  tticy 
bay  and  rise  at  tltvm,   and  troatd  Mtl 
and  theae.  oa  baiug  old  alao»  aa 
good  for  nothing,  Uiejr  let  go. 

In  short,  so  maay  of  our  ■mo  wvloi 
and  these  diridad  tbem  solves  Into  aoi 
partita,  and  plied  their  .vork  «> 
suob  good  luck,  tlutt  I  tol4  Umhd  it  I 
they  had  made  a  genaral  ummaa 
rather  than  a  huntjnip. 

Our  men  aUm  migbt  b«  aaid 

themselves,  but  lo  Teaat  t]ic«tttd»«j 
fresh  provisions ;  fur.  thoogb  w« 
thirteen  days,  yet  we  killed  lbr»a 
saventy  gooU,  and  oisr  inen  wbo  • 
were  very  merrily  owiployod  I 
they  might  be  aaid  f~  -.'-  -  -ry  UUU I 
slow,  an<l  broil  ai>  ,a  morai^l 

it  vviu  indeed  nn  ia  .hi.oIt  |a| 

(hey  had  been  extreoDi  '  ; '« 

part  of  their  voyage,   m,  ,.{ 

visions  for  six  weeks  before^. 

This  madettum  hunt  the  goats  eittlksi 
ep!""-""'" '  -tnd,  Indqod,  they  soma 
>!'  >nd  Mtoarod  ttioaa  ao  I  _ 

no  '>"?tlie4iflkMslilao«rtloi 

the  i(Odts  oould  hardly  ever  esanne  Ik 
our  men  found  also  very  good  bnTiodl 
tortoises,  or  tartJt^s,  aa  the  saooKa  «a 
but  they  valued  thetn  tsoL,  whca  they  M  < 
plenty  of  venison.  Also  they  foond  MW  < 
good  herbs  in  the  islecsd.  wbidi  llwv  MM' 
tbo  goat's  Oesh.  mikI  vv.t)ic}i  nadethairkWks 
savoury  ami  oMufor' 

and  good  against  i  to  wftMi  •  < 

cliinatcs  £agl!  '  y  MiMtM. 

Vie  were  ii  i  -^  siHlk  cf  i 

171.).  having  ^^,..  .„t,tummyhy 

tmfficklngwanderiir  'rag 

and  wbocvrr  aliali  -,  ^  

track,  if  e\et  such  a  Unam  atMJI  haii 
well  to  waive  n  yvar  vt  it,  mji4  MH 
well  worth  whiic. 

I  doubt  »oi  but  ther«  «r«  

paits  of  loud  to  the  west  =«wd  tplha 
of  the  ftrsi  abore  of  which  I  snoaiiaoad  li^< 
stuyed  trafflekiog  for  little  bite  of  g«li 
though  it  is  txitu  that  tnoh  «  tnUKci  m  I . 


giv«n  Kn  account  of  is  very  advanta^otis  ia  \t- 
«rlf,  and  wont)  while  to  look  for,  e«p«cially  after 
hnvinf;  had  a  good  market  for  ut  outward  bound 
Eurapeftn  outgo,  according  to  the  pattern  of  our> 
at  the  Philippines,  and  ivhich,  by  the  way,  they 
Med  not  niiM(  I  $ay,  as  thi<  trade  for  gold  would 
h«  ivell  worth  while,  to  had  we  gone  thft  best 
way,  and  taken  a  coune  more  to  the  aouth  from 
Maailin,  not  going  away  £.  to  the  Ladrones.  we 
ihould  certainly  have  fallen  In  with  a  country 
from  the  coait  of  Guinea,  where  we  might  hare 
found  plenty  of  apices  as  well  om  of  gold. 

For  why  thould  we  not  be  allowed  to  luppose 
that  the  enuntry  oo  the  taine  continent  and  in 
the  fame  latitude  ahould  prodtiee  the  (amc 
growth  ?  especially  considering  them  iltuated, 
M  it  may  b«  called,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one 
another. 

Had  we  then  proceeded  thii  way,  no  question 
but  we  mi?ht  have  fixed  on  some  place  for  a  set- 
tlement,   either    English  or   French ;  whence  u 
correspondence  being  esiablishod  with   Europe, 
either  by  Cape  Horn  east,  or  the  Cape  de  Bonne 
Esperance  west,  as  we  had  thought  lit;  they  might 
have  found  as  great  a  production  of  the  nutmegs 
and  the  cloves,  as  at    Banda  and  Ternate.  or 
I  have  made  those  productions  have  been  planted 
[there  for  the  future,  where  no  doubt  they  would 
I  grow  and  thrive  as  well  at  they  do  now  in  the 
Moluccas. 

But  we  spun  out  tdo  ranch  time  ft>f  the  busi> 
ncM;  and  though  ws  might,  as  above,  discover 
new  plooes,  tod  get  very  well  too,  yet  we  did 
nothing  in  compariioo  of  what  we  might  be  sup. 
po&pd  to  do,  had  we  made  the  discovery  more 
our  business. 

1  cannot  doubt  alio  but  that  when  I  stood 
away  aouth  it  was  too  late,  for  hod  I  stood  into 
the  latitude  of  sisty-seven  at  fJrtt  a«  I  did  after- 
wards. I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  those 
islands  which  we  call  the  Moluccas,  and  nhicb 
lie  so  thick,  and  for  so  great  an  extent,  go  on  yet 
farther,  and  it  is  scarce  to  be  imagined  that  tbey 
break  ofiT  just  with  Gilloto. 

This  1  call  a  mistake  in  me,  namely,  that  I 
ttood  away  east  from  the  Philippines  to  the  La- 
drones,  before  1  hod  gone  any  length  to  the 
south. 

But  to  come  to  the  conrsc  set  down  in  this 
work,  namely,  8.  E.  and  E.  from  the  said  La- 
dronea.  th«  places  I  have  taken  notice  of,  as 
these  do  not  in  my  opinion  appear  to  be  incon- 
siderable and  of  no  value;  so  had  we  searched 
farther  into  them,  I  doubt  not  but  there  are 
greater  things  to  be  discovered,  and  perhaps  a 
much  greater  extent  of  land  also.  For  as  I  have 
but  Just  as  it  were  described  the  shell,  having 
made  no  search  after  the  kernel,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  within  the  country  there  might  be 
greater  discoveries  made,  of  immense  rilue  too ; 
for  even  as  1  observed  several  times,  whenever 
we  fonnd  any  people  that  had  gold,  und  asked 
them  as  well  as  by  signs  we  could  make  them 
understand,  they  always  pointed  lo  the  rivers 
and  tbe  mountains  which  lay  farther  up  the 
country,  and  which  we  never  made  any  disco- 
corery  of,  having  little  in  our  view  but  th(J  get- 
ting what  little  share  of  gold  the  poor  people 
had  about  them ;  whereas,  had  we  taken  a  pos- 
•esoion  of  the  places  and  left  a  nnmber  of  men 


sufllcient  to  suppoit  themselves  in  makihg  a  far- 
ther search,  1  cannot  doubt  but  that  there  must 
be  a  great  deal  of  that  of  which  the  inactive 
Indians  had  gotten  but  a  little. 

Nor  had  we  anyskitful  man  among  as  to  view  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  see  what  treasure  of  choi<;e 
vegetables  might  be  there.  We  hod  indeed  six 
Tery  good  surgeons  -,  and  one  of  them,  whom  ne 
tnok  in  among  the  Mitdagascir  rtion,  was  a  man 
of  very  grtfat  reading  and  Judgment  ,  hut  he 
ai^knowledged  he  hod  no  skill  in  Botany,  having 
never  made  it  his  study. 

But  to  tell  the  truth,  our  doctors  themselves, 
so  w«  call  the  surgeons  at  sea.  were  so  ttikcii  up 
in  the  traffic  for  gold,  that  they  had  no  leisure 
to  think  of  anything  else.  They  did  indeed  pick 
up  some  shells,  and  some  strange  flgured  skele- 
tons of  Ashes,  and  small  beasts,  and  other  things, 
which  they  esteemed  as  rarities;  but  they  never 
went  a  simpling,  as  they  call  it,  or  to  inquire  what 
the  earth  brought  forth  that  was  rare  and  not 
to  be  found  .inyvvhere  else. 

I  think,  likewise,  it  Is  worth  observing,  how 
the  people  we  met  with,  where.  U  is  probable,  no 
ships,  much  less  European  ships,  hod  ever  been, 
and  where  they  had  never  conversed  with  enemies, 
or  with  nations  aceustomed  lo  steal  and  plunder, 
—  I  say.  the  people  who  lived  thus  had  no  fire, 
no  rage  in  their  look«,no  jealous  fears  of  strangers 
doing  ihem  harm,  and  consequently  no  desire  to 
do  harm  to  otheri.  Thoy  had  bows  and  arrows, 
indeed,  but  it  was  rather  to  kdl  the  dear  and 
fowls,  and  to  provide  themselves  food,  than  to 
olTend  their  enemies,  for  they  had  none. 

When,  therefore,  removing  from  thence,  we 
came  to  other  and  different  nations,  who  were  ra- 
venous and  misohievouB,  treacherous  and  fierce, 
we  concluded  they  had  conversed  with  other  na- 
tions, either  by  going  to  them,  or  their  vessola 
coming  there  ;  and,  to  conBm  me  in  this  opinion,  I 
fnund  these  fleree  false  Indians  had  canoes  and 
boats,  some  of  one  kind,  and  some  of  another,  by 
which,  perhaps,  they  conversed  with  the  islands,  or 
other  nations  near  them,  and  t  hut  they  also  received 
ships  and  vessels  from  other  nations,  by  which 
they  had  levernl  occasions  to  be  upon  thrir 
guord,  and  learnt  the  treacherous  and  cruel  part 
from  others,  which  Nature  gave  them  noiduusof 
before. 

As  the  natives  of  these  places  were  tractable 
and  courteous,  so  they  would  be  made  easily 
subservient  and  assistant  toanv  European  nation 
that  would  come  to  make  settlements  umoiig 
them,  especially  if  those  European  nations  used 
them  with  humanity  and  courtesy  ;  for  I  have 
mode  it  a  generol  observation  conremin?  the 
natural  dispositions  of  nil  the  savage  nations  that 
ever  I  met  with, — that  if  they  are  once  hut 
really  obliged,  they  will  be  always  very  faithful. 

But  it  is  our  people,  I  mean  the  Europeans, 
breaking  Aiith  with  them  th.it  f^rst  teaches  them 
in^atitude.  and  inures  them  to  trent  their  new 
comers  with  breach  of  faith,  and  with  cruelly 
and  barbarity.  If  you  once  win  them  by  kind- 
ness and  doin»  them  good,  I  mean  at  Qrst,  before 
they  ore  taught  to  be  rogues  by  eaample,  they 
wiU  generally  k>e  honest  and  be  kind  also,  to  the 
uttermost  of  their  power. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  has  been  the 
opinion  of  all  the  tailors  who  have  navigated 
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thone  parts  of  the  woHd,  that  further  south  there 
have  been  great  tracts  of  uadlacovered  land ;  and 
tome  have  told  ut  that  they  have  Men  them,  and 
have  called  them  by  such  and  Mich  name;  ;  as 
particularly  tho  Isles  ot  Solomon,  of  which,  yet. 
we  con  hear  of  nobody  that  ever  vrenl  oa  shore 
ott  them,  or  that  could  give  any  account  of  them, 
except  Kuch  as  arc  romantic,  and  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon. 

Uut  what  has  been  the  reason  why  vc  have 
hitherto  had  nothing  but  guesses  made  at  those 
tttii;g«,  und  that  ull  thai  has  been  said  of  such 
lands  li:is  been  imperfect  ?  The  reason,  if  1  may 
speak  my  opiqioq,  has  been,  because  it  is  such 
a  prodicious  run  from  the  coast  of  America  to 
the  islands  of  the  Lodrones;  that  few  people 
who  have  performed  it  never  durst  venture  to  go 
out  of  the  way  of  the  trade  wind».  lest  they 
should  not  be  able  to  subsist  for  «'ant  of  water 
and  proviaioiiE:  and  this  ii  particularly  the 
case  in  the  voyage  from  the  coiut  of  America 
only. 

Whereas,  to  go  the  way  which  I  have  pointed 
out,  had  we  seen  a  necessity,  and  that  there  wjis 
na  land  to  be  seen  south  of  the  tropic,  fur  a  sup- 
ply of  provisions  and  fresh  water,  it  was  evident 
we  could  have  gon«  back  again  from  oae  place 
to  nnnther,  and  have  been  constanlly  supplied ; 
and  this  makes  it  certain  also,  that  it  cannot  be 
reasouably  undertaken  by  a  ship  going  from  the 
east,  I  mean  the  coast  of  Amcric^a,  to  the  west; 
but  from  the  west,  vii.,  the  Spice  Islands  to 
America  west,  it  may  be  adventured  with  case, 
ns  you  see. 

It  is  true  that  William  Cornelius  Van  Schouton 
and  Francis  Le  Mair,  who  first  found  the  passage 
into  the  South  Sr.a.  by  Cape  Horn,  attd  not  to 
pass  the  straits  of  Magt-Uan, — I  say  they  did 
keep  to  the  southward  of  Ihe  tropic,  and  pass. 
In  part,  the  same  way  1  have  given  here  an 
nccount  of.  ns  by  their  Joumids,  which  I  have 
by  me  at  this  time,  it  apparent. 

And  it  is  OS  true,  also,  that  they  did  meet  with 
many  inlands  and  unknown  shores  in  those  seas, 
where  they  got  refreshment,  especi.-illy  fresh 
water.  Perhaps  some  of  the  places  were  the 
tame  I  have  described  in  this  voyage;  but  why 
they  never  pursued  that  discovery,  or  marked 
those  islands  and  places  they  got  refreshments  at, 
M  thftt  others,  in  quest  of  business,  might  have 
touched  at  them,  and  have  received  the  like  be- 
nefit, that  I  can  give  no  account  of. 

I  cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  let  our  map- 
mnkcrs  place  them  where  they  will,  that  those 
islands  where  we  so  successfully  fished  for  oysters, 
or  rather  for  pearl,  are  the  same  which  the  an- 
cient Geographers  have  called  Solomon's  Islands: 
and  though  they  are  so  far  south,  the  riches  of 
them  may  not  be  the  less,  nor  are  they  more  out 
of  the  way  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  lie  directly  in 
the  track  which  our  navigators  would  take,  if 
they  thought  fit  either  to  go  or  come  between 
Europe  and  the  West  Indies,  seeing  they  that 
irotnc about  Cape  Horn  seldom  go  less  south  than 
the  lotitude  of  sixty-three  to  sixty-fnur  degrees; 
and  these  islands,  as  I  have  said,  lie  in  the  lati- 
tude of  forty  to  forty-eight  south,  and  extend 
therarelvps  near  one  hundred  and  sixty  leagues 
in  breadth  from  north  to  south. 

Without  doubt,  those  island*  would  make  a 
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very  noble  settlement,  in  order  to  virtual  and  !•- 
|li«ve  the   European  roercha;  n^  a  nm 

as  they  have  to  make ;  and  ^«  ide  eaan 

{to  be  more  frequeated,  the  calling  oi  ihOMibtpi 
I  there  would  enrich  the  islaods.  as  the  Baglidi  at 
I  St  Helena  arc  enriched  br  th«  ref'»*''»f »  "Wiefc 
the  East  India  ships  find  that  nie«-i 

But  to  return  to  our  present  ^  -..St 

Juan  Fernando.  The  relrevhment  wbivii  oar 
men  found  here  greatly  encouraged  and  rvvind 
them,  and  the  broths  and  stesrioK*  whidi 
mode  of  the  goats'  flesh  wbieh  we  killed 
than  which  nothing  could  be  wholecooier, 
all  our  sick  men  ;  so  that  we  lost  but  two 
in  our  whole  passage  from  the  East  Indies,  and  __ 
lost  but  eight  men  in  our  whole  voyage  trim 
England,  except  I  should  reckon  those  five  mtt 
and  a  boy  to  be  lost  who  ran  atraj  frotn  os  in  tb« 
country  among  the  Indians,  ■■  I  bave  alivadf 
related. 

I  should  have  added,  that  we  careened  and 
cleaned  our  ships  here,  and  put  ouraelres  ima 
posture  for  whatever  adventures  might  happf 
for.  as  I  resolved  upon  a  trading  voyage  upoa 
coast  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  a  cruioing  voji 
also,  as  it  might  happen,  so  I  resolred  aba  to 
our  ships  into  a  condition  for  both,  i 
should  presenL 

Our  mon  were  nimble,  at  this  work  aifieeiiiilr, 
having  been  so  well  refreshed  and  heartaacd  op 
by  their  extraordinary  supply  of  fresh  DMt^md 
the  additions  of  good  broths  and  soups,  vbVch 
they  fed  on  ever}'  day  in  the  island,  and  aith 
which  they  were  supplied  withoat  any  raonoertf 
limitation  all  the  while  they  were  at  work. 

This,  I  gay,  being  their  case,  they  got  theMt- 
dagascar   ship   hauled   down,   and '  her 
washed  and  tallowed,  ond  fthe   was  as 
when  she  first  came  off  the  stocks,  in  tavr  unit 
time,  and  she  was  rigged  and  all  set  to  fights,  aiid 
fit  for  sailing  in  two  more. 

The  great  »hip  was  not  «o  soon  v  .1 

I  in  so  much  haste,  for  I  hadadexlL  »i 

which  I  hitd  not  yet  communiccted  lu  auilnir. 
and  that  was  to  send  the  Madagoscsu-  »hi(/  a 
cruising,  as  soon  as  she  was  fitted  up.  AtjNwi. 
ingly,  I  say,  the  fifth  day  she  wits  rtaJy,  tad  ( 
managed  it  so  that  the  captain  of  th«f  VaiLuas. 
car  ship,  openly  before  ail  the  men,  mmic  thr 
motion,  as  if  it  had  been  his  own  projett.  oad 
desired  I  would  let  him  go  and  try  hi*  fartunctf 
he  called  it. 

I  seemed  loth  at  first,  but  he  add    '  '     '       ~ 
porlunity  that  he  and  all  his  crc 
if  they  made  any  purchase,  it  shc>>  i 
among  all  the  crews  in  shares,  accordinc  «•  1^) 
were  shipped ;  that  if  it  was  th*  prnvtsifin*  thr 
captain  should  buy  it  at  half  I  )ieuse*f 

the  whole,  and  the  money  to 

Well,  upon  hearing  his  pro(,.».]i>,  miich  mm 
esteemed  very  just,  and  the  men  all  agrtiein;.  ' 
seemed  to  consent,  and  so  he  had  nn  ordp.-?  Mi 
InHtractioas,  and  leave  to  be  out  t  '<> 

his  cruise,  and  nwav  he  went.      H^  jn 

fxcellent  soili  mjj  mi* 

a  very  clean  ,«k  arti* 

anything, org  I , ^.  ,,  ,,^. plMsrd. 

By  the  way.  1  ordered  him  to  put  out  nom  but 
French  colours. 

He  cruised  a  week  williout  aeeing  a.  caii.  tf^ 


^L 


itood  in  quite  to  the  Spaniih  shore  in  one  plnce, 
but  that  tie  wuj  wrong  in  :  the  eighth  day,  ^iviAg 
over  all  expectation*,  he  ctood  off  ugain  to  geo, 
and  the  next  morning,  he  spied  a  tail,  which  was 
a  lari;e  Sponitli  *hip,  and  which  seemed  to  stand 
down  directly  upon  him,  which  a  little  checked 
his  forwardncsi ;  however,  he  kept  oohif  courac, 
when  the  Spaniard  secint;  him  plainer  than»  it 
aeems,  be  hud  done  at  first,  lacked,  and  crowding' 
ail  ttie  Bail  he  could  carry,  stood  in  for  the  shore. 

The  i^paniard  was  a  good  sailer,  but  our  ship 
plainly  gained  upon  her,  and  in  the  evening  came 
olmou  up  With  her ;  when  he  saw  the  land, 
thoujth  at  a  great  distance,  and  he  was  loth  to  be 
seen  chasing  her  from  the  shore.  However,  he 
follo^-ed,  and  night  coining  on,  the  Spaniard 
changed  his  course,  thinking  to  get  away :  but, 
as  the  moon  was  just  rising,  our  men,  who  re- 
solved to  keep  her  in  sight  i?  possible,  perceived 
her,  and  stretched  alter  her  with  all  the  canvas 
they  could  lay  on. 

This  chase  held  till  about  midnight,  when  our 
ship  coming  up  with  her.  took  her,  after  a  little 
dispute.  They  pretended  at  first  to  have  nothing 
on  board  but  timber,  which  they  were  carrying, 
as  they  said,  to  some  port,  for  the  building  of 
ships ;  bnt  our  men  had  the  secret  to  make  the 
Sp^uiiards  confess  their  treasure,  if  they  had  any ; 
so  that  after  some  hard  words  with  the  Spanish 
commander,  he  confessed  he  had  some  money  on 
board,  which,  on  our  men's  promise  of  Kood  usage, 
he  allerwards  very  honestly  delivered,  and  which  I 
might  amount  to  about  sixteen  thousand  pieces 
of  eight. 

But  he  bad  what  we  were  vory  glad  of  besides, 
viz.,  about  two  hundred  great  jars  of  very  good 
wheat  flour,  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  and  some 
casks  of  sweatmeats,  ail  which  was  to  us  very 
good  priie. 

But  now  our  difficulty  was,  what  we  should  do 
with  the  ship,  and  with  the  Spaniards ;  and  this 
was  so  real  a  difficulty,  that  i  began  often  to  wish 
he  hud  not  taken  her,  lest  her  being  let  go,  she 
should  ainnn  the  country,  or  If  detained,  discover 
us  all. 

It  was  not  above  one  day  beyond  his  orders 
that  we  had  the  plenuro  of  seeing  him  come  into 
the  road  with  his  prise  in  tow,  and  the  flour 
and  oil  was  a  very  good  booty  to  us;  but  upon 
second  and  better  thoughts,  we  brought  the  Spa- 
niards to  a  fair  treaty,  and  which  was  more  diffi- 
cult, brought  all  our  men  to  consent  to  it.  The 
case  is  this,  knowing  what  I  proposed  myself  to 
do,  namely,  to  trade  all  the  way  up  the  Spanish 
coast,  and  to  pass  for  French  ships,  I  knew  (he 
taking  this  .Spanish  ship  would  betray  us  all, 
unless  I  resolved  to  sink  the  ship,  and  murder 
ail  the  men  ;  so  I  came  to  this  resolution,  namely, 
to  talk  with  the  Spanish  captain,  and  make  terms 
with  him.  which  I  soon  made  him  very  glad  of. 

First  I  pretended  to  be  very  angry  with  the 
captain  of  tiie  Madagascar  ship,  and  to  have  put 
him  under  conftnemi  nt  for  having  roadp  a  prize 
of  his  Catholic  Majesty's  subjects,  we  being 
subjects  to  the  king  of  France,  who  was  in  perfect 
peace  with  the  king  of  Spain. 

Then  1  told  him  that  i  would  restore  him  his 
ship  and  all  his  money,  and  us  to  his  flour  and 
oil,  which  the  men  had  fallen  greedily  upon,  hav. 
ing  a  want  of  it,  I  would  pay  him  the  full  value 


in  money  for  it  all,  and  for  on)  other  loss  ho  had 
sustained,  only  that  I  wouUl  oblige  lum  to  lie  in 
the  road  where  we  wete,  till  we  returned  from 
our  voyage  to  Limo,  whither  we  were  going  to 
trade,  for  which  lying  I  also  agreed  to  pay  him 
demurrage  for  his  ship,  after  the  rate  of  eight 
hundred  pieces  of  eight  per  month,  und  if  I  re- 
turned not  In  four  months,  he  wus  to  be  at  his 
liberty  to  go. 

The  captain,  who  thought  himself  a  prisoner 
and  undone,  you  may  be  sure,  would  embrace  this 
offer ;  and  so  we  secured  his  ship  till  our  r<-turn, 
and  there  we  found  him  very  honestly  at  an  an- 
chor, of  which,  in  its  place. 

We  were  now,  as  I  have  said,  much  about  the 
middle  of  our  voyage  (at  least  as  I  had  intended 
it),  and  having  stored  ourselves  with  everything 
the  place  afTorded,  we  got  ready  to  proceed,  for 
we  had,  as  it  were,  dwelt  here  near  u  fort- 
night. 

By  this  time  the  weather  was  gvod  again,  and 
we  stood  away  to  the  S.  E.  for  the  port  of  Bal- 
divio,  as  above,  and  reached  to  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  in  twelve  days'  sail. 

I  was  now  to  change  faces  again,  and  Capt.un 
Merlottfl  appeared  a.<i  captain,  all  things  being 
transacted  in  his  name,  and  French  rnpf  uins  were 
put  into  the  brignntine.  and  into  the  Aludo'^BScar 
ship  also.  The  first  thing  the  nopt.iln  did,  wa* 
to  send  a  civil  iii<«ssage  to  the  Spanish  gover- 
nor, to  acquaint  him,  that  being  come  into  those 
seat  as  friends,  under  his  most  Christian  tVIajeslv's 
commission,  and  with  the  kincf  of  Spain's  per- 
mission, we  desired  to  b«  treated  as  oUics,  and  to 
be  allowed  to  lake  water  and  wood,  and  to  buy 
such  refreshments  as  we  wanted,  for  which  we 
would  pny  ready  money  ;  al*o  we  carried  French 
colours,  but  took  not  the  least  notice  of  our  in- 
tention to  trade  with  them. 

We  received  a  very  civil  answer  from  the  go- 
vernor, vi/.,  that  being  the  king  of  France's  sub- 
jects, and  that  they  were  in  alliance  with  us.  we 
were  very  welcome  to  wood  and  water,  ond  any 
provisions  the  place  would  afTord  ;  and  that  our 
persons  should  be  safe,  and  in  perfect  liberty  to 
go  on  shore,  but  that  be  could  not  allow  any  of 
our  men  to  lie  on  shore,  it  being  his  express 
orders  that  he  should  not  permit  any  nation,  not 
actually  in  commission  from  the  king  of  Spain, 
to  come  on  shore  and  stay  th<'re,  no,  not  nac 
nittht;  and  that  this  was  done  to  prevent  dl»> 
orders. 

We  answered,  that  we  were  content  with  that 
Order,  seeing  wc  did  not  desire  our  men  should 
go  on  shore  to  slay  there,  we  not  being  able  to 
answer  for  any  misbehaviour,  which  wos  fVequent 
among  seamen. 

While  we  continued  here,  several  Spaniards 
\  came  on  board  and  visited  ut,  and  we  often  wetit 
on  shore  on  the  »ame  pretence  ;  but  our  super- 
cargo, who  understood  his  business  too  well  not 
to  make  use  of  the  mM-usiou,  pr  •  '  •'•  '-'  the 
j  Spaniards  see  that  he  had  n  larv  lods 

to  dispose  of.     They  as  freely  to"  .  imd 

let  him  know  that  they  hud  money  enouoh  to  pny 
for  whatever  they  bought.  .So  they  fell  to  work, 
and  they  bought  tlavt  India  and  China  silks, 
Japan  ware,  China  wure.  spice,  and  something  o. 
everything  we  hod.  We  knew  we  should  not 
sell   all  our  cargo   here,  nor  any  eilroortlinary 
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quiinlity ;  but  we  knew,  on  the  oUior  hand)  Uiat 
wh«i  wv  diJ  ioll  biTC  wu  ihouid  tell  (or  one  bun- 
dr«il  pouodi  per  cent,  extraordinary ;  I  meao, 
more  than  wc  should  *cl\  for  at  Lima,  or  any  other 
|Mirt  on  that  side.  an<l  to  we  did ;  Tor  here  we 
told  a  bottle  of  arravk  for  four  pierot  of  eight; 
a  pound  of  clave*  for  live  pieces  ot  eight,  and  a 
pound  of  nutmeg*  for  »ix  pieoenof  ei(;ht ;  und  the 
like  of  oth^r  things. 

They  would  gladly  have  purohaaed  aoroo  En- 
topian  goodt,  and  especially  English  cloth  and 
haiMk  hut  ai  wa  hud,  ijideod«  very  fow  such  things 
Isit,  so  vrn  were  not  willing  they  should  iee  Iheoi. 
that  they  mij^iit  not  have  any  suspicion  of  our 
being  Knglisl)m<>n,  and  English  shipa,  which 
«rould  soon  havo  put  an  end  to  oU  our  cornmerce. 

While  we  lay  here  traffickiuf;  willi  the  Sptu 
niards,  t  set  loroe  of  my  men  to  work,  to  converse 
umoug  the  native  Chiiiaui  or  Indians,  as  Ke  call 
thera,  of  the  fo\intry,  and  several  tbinir*  they 
teamed  of  them  according  to  the  insiructiuns 
which  1  gave  tticm-  I'or  exajriple ;  Grtt,  1  tm. 
derstood  by  them  tii<tt  the  uouatry  people,  who 
du  not  live  among  tlie  Spuniariis,  have  a  mortal 
aversion  tu  them;  thut  it  is  riviited  in  their 
minds  by  tradition,  from  futhor  to  cou,  ever 
stove  the  war>i  which  had  formerly  beeti  amoog 
ttiem,  and  that  thotigh  thoy  did  not  now  carry 
0)1  those  wars,  yet  the  animosity  remained, 
the  pride  ond  oruel  and  haughty  temper  of  the 
Spiiniards  was  such  still  to  those  of  the  cxiuntry 
people  who  oame  ander  their  government  as 
mokes  that  avcr»ioa  eonttnuoily  increase.  They 
Im  us  know,  tliat  if  any  nation  in  the  world 
would  but  come  in  sud  assist  them  against  the 
Spaniards,  and  support  them  in  their  rising 
■gainat  them,  they  would  soon  rid  their  hands  of 
the  whole  nation.  This  was  to  the  purpose 
exactly,  as  to  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

I  tlimi  ordered  particular  inquiry  to  be  made 
tvtv.ii.xr  ti,o  mountains  of  Andes  (whkh  art 
ii"  <>u»  to  look  at,  and  »o  frifihtful  for 

th  ,  ,   that  it   is  not  to  bo  thought  of 

wiihuut  »<>t)tu  horror)  were  in  any  |>Ures  pasaa- 
b]«y  what  country  there  was  beyond  them  ?  and 
whether  any  of  their  people  bad  gone  over  and 
know  the  pa*sB>re  ? 

'llio  Indians  concurred  with  the  Spaniards  in 
this  <  for  our  men  enquired  of  both),  that  though 
the  .^ndc!)  were  to  b«  supposed,  indeed,  to  be 
the  hifihest  mountains  in  the  workl,  and  that, 
gen>Tally  •ipeiiking'.  they  were  impassable,  yet 
that  them  had  bcea  passages  found  by  the  vates 
mio(it(  ihe  niotintsint ;  where,  nith  fetching 
teverni  riiinpdsses  and  windings,  partly  on  the 
hills  und  partly  in  the  valleys,  mea  went  with  a 
•n^nt  deal  of  rate  and  jtaftty.  quite  through  or 
ov«tr.  call  it  as  we  will,  to  the  other  called  the 
rnit  tide,  itnd  m  often  returned  again.  \ 

.'>oin"  of  the  more  knowing  Indiuna  or  Chi« 
liant  ui  lit  further  than  this,  and  when  our  men 
eaquired  alter  the  manner,  »itustinn,  and  pro- 
doM  of  the  country  on  the  other  side,  tliey  told 
tbem  that  when  they  pa«ed  the  mountains  from 
that  part  of  the  country,  they  went  chiefly  to 
fetch  etttlle  and  kill  deer,  of  which  there  were 
f^reat  numbers  in  that  port  of  the  land  :  but  that 
wbeO  they  went  from  St  Jogo,  they  turned  iiwity 
north  some  leagues,  when  they  came  to  a  town 
m^ImI  St  Anthosio  de  tos  Vejoo,  or  the  town  of 


bt  Anthony  and  the  old  men.  That  ib« 
was  a  gT«ai  river  at  that  city,  front  whence  they 
found  moans  to  pi  down  to  the  Rio  de  la  Ph^t. 
and  so  to  the  h  r^s;    and  that  th- 

quently  corrip;  -ontsumsof   iri< 

Chilian  gold,  uu'i  muuKLit  bftok  fiuropeon  {^uwu 
from  thence. 

1  had  all  1  wonted  now,  «od  bode  my  men  ttr 
•o  more  to  them  of  that,  only  tell  them  tha 
would  come  bock,  and  would  travel  a  Utii.' 
way  to  see  the  country.     The  people  appea/H 
very  well  pleased  with  that,  aaauriiifr  tbem,  that 
if  they  wnuld  do  so  they  abould  fiiad  aome,  as 
well  ^poniards  as  Chilians^  who  irouid  ba  fuida 
to  tliem  tbrou;.,'h  the  hills;  alio  aasuriog  theo 
that  they  would  find  the  bills  very  pra^^tosUe, 
and  the  people  as  they  went  nlonx  very  ready  to 
assist  and  bmiah  theia  with  whatever  they  iautd 
they  wanted,  especially  if  th><y  i-ome   to  koo« 
that  they  were  not  Spaaiards,  or  tisat  Uiay  would 
protect  them  from  the   Spaniarda.  wlliab  wottM 
be  the  most  agroanbia  thing  to  tWun  la  the 
world  i  far  it  teatna  vaoy  of  the  natioaa  W  tbs  | 
Cbiliana  had  bean  drivan  to  live  in  the  hilk  mi  . 
some  even  beyond  tbem,  to  avoid  the  cnd^ 
and  tyranny  of  the  Spaoiarda,  oapeclally  in  tt* 
beginning  of  their  plantiBg  ia  that  ooiintry. 

Tb<]  nest  inquiry  1  ordared   then  t«  aaU  i 
was,  whether  it  waa  poaiiMa  to  paaa  tboae  kill 
with  horaes  or  malca.  or  any  kind  ot  ctnitfrnf 
and  they  assured  tbem  they  micbt  traval  «Uk 
mules,  and  «vea  irith  boraoa  aboi,   but  ndm 
with  mules  i  but  aa  to  oafriatca,  aoek  aa  evtt 
or  waggons,  they  allowed,  that  waa  not  jtaali- 
coble.   They  asaured  us  that  aome  of  those  nfi 
through  the  hills  wafe  maah  frcqueotad;  oaC 
that  there  wore  towaa.  or  TiUogaa  rath^,  tl 
people,  to  be  found  in  the  vallejra  between  tki 
■aid  hills  ;    come  of  which   villat^es  were  tii^ 
large,  and  the  aoil  very  ri^  and  fniitful,  beariac 
lafflcient  provisioos  for   the  iAhabitaatiw   a^ 
were  very  numerous.     They  told   lU  tha  pa*fb 
were  nut  much  inclined  to  live  in  townt  aa  iki 
Spaniards  do.  but  that  they  lived  *catt«Ted  p 
and  down  the  country  as  they  were  guide>t  kf 
the  goodaea  of  the  land ;  thai  l^y  &t 
leoura-aod  unguarded,  itever  oftriof  m 
to  one  another,  nor  fearing  h^ttfj'  fron 
the  )»panianli. 

I  caused  these  inquiries  to  be  mad* 
utmost  prudence  and  ooution,  so  th  :' 
niards  hod  not  the  least  suspicion  nl 
and  thu§,  baviog  foialwdotir  traffic  and  < 
water  and  provisioBS,  im  aiiled  from 
having  settled  a  llttla  eonvapandenco  < 
two  Spaniards,  who  were  very  Cuthfbl  to  Qii  i 
with  two  Chilian  Indiana,  whom  wa  had  ^  '■ 
particular  manner  engaged,  and  who,  to  iaik< 
sure  of,  we  took  along  with  ni ;  and  hfevtaig  «^ 
about  thirteen  days  here,  aad  takes  tha  vala'  d 
about  six  tbouiand  (Meoes  of  alght  in  tbitr  * 
gold,  but  most  of  it  in  gold,  we  aet  safV, 

Our  next  port  was  the  Boy  of  the  CVe 
Here,  having  two  or  tbr««  iD«n 
were    well    acquainted   with  tha  coMl,  I 
boldly  into  the  bay,  and  cama  loan  ( 
bight  or  little  bay.  under  tlta  taland  Qa 
and  from  thsnce  we  setit  our  boat,  vhh 
mariner*  to  row  and  a  Freoeh  aoaawnla*^' 
letter  to  tli«  Spanish  Qovenuir  fruwt 


rith  it»i 
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Merlottc.  Our  pretence  Uii§  &lt«ay»  tho  «une 
a»  before  :  that  we  had  hii  must  (Jirittiiin  Ma- 
jesty's coaitnigfjon.  &c.,  and  that  we  dusirud 
libi>rty  to  wood  and  water  and  to  buy  provinioot, 
tuivini^  been  a  very  long  voyage,  and  the  like. 

Under  thoie  pretence*  we  lay  here  aboHt  ten 
days,  and  drove  a  very  coDnidorable  trade  tor 
such  goodj  as  we  were  jure  they  wanted ;  and 
having  taken  about  the  value  of  eight  thouMod 
pieces  of  eighty  we  tet  sail  for  the  port  or  river 
(hat  goes  op  to  St  Jago,  where  wo  expaotcd  a 
very  good  market,  being  distant  from  Um  Coa- 
cepUoD  about  sixty-five  Icoguea. 

St  Jngo  is  the  capital  city  of  Chili,  and  stands 
twelve  It-agues  withio  the  land.  There  are  two 
ports,  which  ase  made  ufe  of  to  carry  on  tbe 
traffic  of  this  place,  viz..  R.  de  Ropocalmo  and 
Port  de  ValparatM.  We  were  bound  to  tbe  last, 
as  being  tbe  only  port  for  ships  of  burden,  and 
where-  there  ia  security  from  bod  weather. 

We  found  means  hcru  without  going  up  to  the 
city  of  St  Jago  to  have  merc^hants  enough  to 
come  down  to  us  ;  for  this  being  a  very  rich  oily, 
and  full  of  money,  we  found  all  our  valuable  silks 
of  China,  our  atlas'*,  China  damasks,  tatins,  &c.. 
were  very  much  valued  and  very  much  wanted, 
and  no  price  was  too  high  for  us  to  a«k  for  them ; 
for,  in  a  word,  the  Spanish  ladicA,  who,  for  pride. 
do  Dot  oome  behind  any  is  tbe  world,  whatever 
they  do  for  beauty,  wcra  to  Mgar  tor  those  fine 
things,  that  almott  any  reasonable  quantity  might 
liave  been  sold  there  ;  but  the  truth  is.  we  had 
an  unreasonable  quantity,  and,  therefore,  os  we 
had  other  markets  to  go  to,  we  did  not  let  them 
know  what  a  great  stock  of  goods  we  had,  but 
tovk  core  they  had  something  of  everything  they 
nonled.  We  likewise  found  our  spices  an  ex- 
cellent commodity  in  those  ports,  and  sold  for  a 
iiioustrouB  profit  too,  a«,  iixlMd,  everytbing  else 
did  oiso,  as  above. 

We  found  it  very  easy  to  mU  here  to  the  value 
of  one  hundred  nnd  thirty  ttrauaand  pieces  of 
eight,  in  all  sorts  of  China  and  Best  India  goods, 
for  still,  though  we  had  some  of  the  English 
i-argo  loose,  we  let  none  of  it  be  seen.  Wc 
took  most  of  the  money  in  gold  unroined«  whicfa 
they  get  out  of  the  mountains  in  groat  quan- 
tities,  and  of  which  wc  ahail  have  occoaion  to 
speak  more  hereafter. 

Our  next  trading  port  was  Coquirabo,  a  small 
town,  but  a  good  port.  Here  wo  went  in  with- 
out any  ceremony,  and  upon  the  same  footing 
of  being  French,  were  well  rvceivMl,  tradad  un> 
cierhand  with  the  Spanish  maretaairta,  and  got 
letters  to  some  other  merchants  at  Guosco,  a 
port  in  a  little  bay  about  fifteen  leagues  north 
from  Coquimbo. 

Krona  heooe  to  the  port  of  Copinpo  is  (wenty- 
flv«  iMguea.  Here  ho  found  n  very  good  port, 
though  no  trading  town  or  ciiy,  but  the  country 
being  well  inhabited,  we  found  means  to  ao» 
quaint  tome  of  the  principal  Spaniards  in  the 
country  of  what  wc  were,  and  (with  which  they 
were  pleased  well  enough.)  that  they  might 
tmde  with  us  for  such  things,  which  it  was 
easy  to  see  they  gave  double  price  for  to  lh« 
merchants  who  came  from  Lima  and  other 
plaoes.  This  brought  thora  to  us  with  so  much 
eagerness,  that  though  they  bought  for  their  own 
u»e,  not  for  sale,  yet  they  came  furnished  with 


otders,  perlutps  for  two  or  three  families  (o- 
gether,aud  tx-ing  genvniiiy  rich,  would  frequently 
iay  out  sis  hundred  or  eight  huadred  pieces  of 
eight  a  man,  so  that  we  had  a  most  excellent 
market  here,  and  took  above  thirty  thousand 
pieces  of  eight ;  that  is  to  say,  the  value  of  it. 
for  they  ttili  paid  all  in  gold. 

Hera  we  had  an  opportunity  to  get  a  quantity 
of  good  flour,  or  w  heat  meal,  of  very  good  Eu- 
ropean wheat  ;  that  ia  to  say  of  that  sort  of 
wheat,  and  withal  had  good  buiscuit  baked  on 
ahore  ;  so  that  now  we  got  a,  large  rvcruit  of 
bread,  and  our  men  began  to  make  pud(Jings,  and 
lived  very  comfortably ;  likewise  we  got  gaud 
•tigar  at  the  logeaioes  or  sugar  mills,  of  Hluuh 
there  were  several  here,  and  the  further  north  we 
toeot  their  bumbor  increas^id,  for  we  were  now  ic 
the  latitude  of  twenty-eight  degrees  two  Eoiauies 
south. 

We  had  but  one  port  now  of  any  consequence 
that  we  intended  to  toucli  at  till  we  came  to  tiie 
main  place  we  aimed  at,  which  was  Lima,  and 
this  was  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  lbitht:r,  (1 
mean  Porto  Rica,  or  Arita,)  this  was  to  tlie  laii> 
tudo  of  eighteen  degrees,  or  thereabouts.  Ibey 
were  very  sby  of  lis  here,  as  having  been  much 
upon  their  guard  for  some  years  past,  for  fear  uf 
buccaneers  and  English  privateers ;  but  wliun 
they  understood  we  were  French,  and  our  French 
captain  sent  two  reconiiiiendutiuiu  to  ibeni  truat 
a  merchant  at  St  Jago,  they  were  then  very  well 
taiisfied,  and  we  bad  full  Ireedom  of  commerce 
here  also. 

From  hence  vve  came  to  the  height  of  LIqu. 
the  capital  port  if  not  the  capital  city  of  Peru, 
lying  in  the  latitude  of  twelve  degrees  thirty  mi- 
nutes. Had  we  made  the  least  pruteucc  cl  truoiug 
here,  we  should  at  least  have  had.  soldicis  put  on 
board  our  ships,  to  have  prevented  it,  and  tbe 
people  would  have  been  forbidden  to  trade  with 
us,  upon  pain  of  death ;  but  Captain  Merlotie 
having  brought  letters  to  a  principal  merchant 
of  Lima,  he  instructed  hini  how  to  munit^o  luin- 
frelf  at  hiB  first  coming  into  the  port,  which  was 
to  ride  without  iho  town  of  Callao,  out  of  the 
command  of  the  puntob  or  castles  ihrrc,  and  not 
to  oome  any  nearer  upon  what  occotion  loovor, 
and  then  to  leave  the  rest  to  him. 

Upon  this  the  merchant  applied  himself  to  the 
governor  for  leave  to  go  cii  board  the  Frenth 
ship  at  Caltao.  The  govertaor  understood  bins,  and 
would  not  grant  it  by  any  means.  Tlio  reaxiu 
WAS,  bovause  there  hod  been  such  a  geoerai  com- 
plaint by  the  nicrchants  frnro  Carthugena.  Purln 
Rello,  and  other  places,  of  i  i.ar- 

ried  on  ht-rc  with  French  th  ,   to 

tho  destruction  of  the  metcli .^  ....  juin 

of  tbe  trade  of  the  galleons,  that  the  Uuvemor 
or  Viceroy  of  Peru  had  lorbidden  the  iumh 
ships  landing  any  goods. 

Now,  though  thia  made  our  traflio  imprvctica* 
ble  at  Lima  luelf,  yet  it  did  by  no  mcani  hinder 
tho  merchants  trading  with  u*  under  coter,  ic, 
but  especially  wh-n  u.-  ^  .  une  to  unUerstnnti  that 
we  were  not  lo<!  rt>pe:.wiili  baiie,  long 

ells,  druggets,   !  ,  merges,  stuO*.  stoek- 

ingB,  hulls  and  such  iiiic  -AooUeu  roaniilitclurcsof 
France,  England,  do.,  but  titut  our  eikrga  was 
the  same  with  that  of  the  MauUIu  ships  nt  Aca- 
pulco,  and  that  we  wire  laden  with  calicos,  niua- 
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lint,  fine-wrought  Chinm  liUu.  dninaskx.  Japan 
tvdre,  China  vtarc,  tplcec,  &c..  th«r«  was  then  no 
withholding  them  ;  but  thejr  cune  on  board  us 
ia  tbo  night  with  ranoM.  and  staying  all  dav 
went  on  thon;  af  ain  in  thr  night,  lutrrrinf;  their 
fOOdJ  to  different  placet  whurc  thry  knew  tb*y 
oould  convey  thrnt  on  •ihnre  wiihuui  ditticoltjr. 

In  this  manner  we  tradeo  pubiiL-iy  enough,  not 
much  unlike  the  mannL-r  of  our  trade  at  the 
Manittai :  and  ber«  we  efTectuallv  cleared  our- 
»eiveg  of  our  whole  car^,  at  well  knglish  goods 
a*  Indian,  to  an  imnientu  luni.  Here  our  men, 
ofliccra  M  Well  as  »eumen,  »old  their  fine  pearl, 
pnrtieularly  ono  litr^e  parcel  containing  one  hun. 
lined  a^d  sevenfy-threc  very  Bne  pearls,  but  of 
different  sizes,  which  a  prie«t  bou^fnt.  u  we  were 
told,  to  dre»  up  the  imag^  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  in  one  of  their  churchea. 

In  a  word,  we  ruine  to  m  balance  here,  for  we 
•old  everj-thln^  wi<  h*d  the  least  intention  to  part 
with.  The  rhicf  thin^i  we  kept  in  reserve  were 
soroe  boles  of  Engii»h  goods,  also  the  remainder 
of  our  bends  and  bu^ie*,  toys,  iron-work,  knives, 
seiitar«,  hatchets,  needles,  pins,  g'iass  ware,  and 
im-h  things  as  we  knew  the  Spaniards  did  not 
rcfrard,  and  whii-h  roiRlil  be  uwful  In  our  further 
design*,  of  whteh  my  head  wai  atill  very  full. 
Those,  I  »ny,  we  kept  still. 

Here,  likewise,  we  sold  our  brigantine,  which, 
though  an  excellent  sea  boat,  as  may  well  be 
supposed  considering  the  long  «o}-ag«  *t^e  had 
ronde  in  her,  was  yet  so  worm-euteti  in  her  bot- 
tom, thnt  unless  we  had  new  sheathed  her,  and 
lierliaps  shifted  most  of  her  planks  too,  which 
would  have  taken  up  a  p:rent  deal  of  time,  she 
wna  by  no  means  fit  to  have  ^one  any  further,  at 
least,  not  so  long  a  run  as  we  had  noM  to  make, 
vti;,,  round  the  whole  southern  part  of  America, 
and  where  we  «hould  lind  no  port  to  put  in  at 
(t  mean  where  wc  iihould  haNc  been  ableto  have 
got  nnvthing  done  for  the  repair  of  a  ship),  till 
we  had  come  home  to  England. 

It  was  proposed  here  to  have  ^one  to  the  Go- 
vernor or  Viceroy  of  IVru,  and  have  obtained 
his  licence  or  pass  to  have  traversed  the  isthmus 
of  America,  from  Port  Maria  to  the  river  of  Da- 
ricn  ;  this  we  could  eaaily  ha\  e  obtained  under 
the  character  that  we  then  bore,  viz..  of  having 
the  King  of  France's  commissiion,  and  had  wc 
been  really  all  French,  I  believe  I  should  have 
done  it ;  but  ns  wc  were  so  mony  Englishmen, 
and  OS  such  were  then  at  open  war  with  Spain, 
1  did  not  think  it  a  safe  ndtenture,  I  mean  not  a 
ntional  adventure,  especially  considering  what 
a  eoflftderable  treasure  we  had  ^'ilh  us.  On  the 
other  hand,  aa  we  were  now  a  strung  body  of 
able  seamen,  and  had  two  stout  ship*  nnder  oa, 
we  bad  no  reason  to  apprehend  either  the  toil  or 
the  danger  of  a  voyage  round  Cape  Horn,  after 
which  we  should  be  in  ii  very  good  condition  to 
make  the  rest  of  our  voyage  to  England ; 
whereas.  If  we  tnivelled  over  the  Isllinius  of 
America,  we  should  be  all  like  a  company  of  free- 
booters And  buccitncers,  loose  and  unshipped,  and 
stiould  perhaps  run  srnno  one  way  and  some  ano> 
ther,  among  the  Irtswood  cutter*  at  the  bay  of 
Catnpeachy,  and  other  [iliicos,  fn  get  pafwige,  some 
to  Jamaica  and  some  to  New  England  ;  and,  whicii 
waa  wone  than  all.  should  b<*  ei^posed  to  a  thou- 
sand dangers  on  account  of  the  treasure  we  had 


with  us,  perhapa  even  to  tbat  of  murdering  an-i 
robbio;  one  asotber ;  and.  as  Captain  .Mcrlott* 
aaid,  who  was  really  a  Freochman,  it  was  miK-h 
more  eligible  for  us,  aa  Freis«h,  or  If  ire  had  brr  n 
such,  to  have  gone  up  to  Aeapuloe,  and  there  to 
sell  our  ahipa,  aad  get  Ucenaelouwrclto  Mexic«<. 
and  then  to  have  got  the  noeroj%  mmmX  to 
have  come  to  Boropc  in  ihf  •raiiMinK  -  hut  ac  ... 
were  to  many  Enghshm 
our  aeamen  alK>  being  i 

men  generally  are,  and  boU  toad  feUowk,  tiun 
would  never  have  carried  on  a  diaasrise  both  ttf 
their  lution  aad  of  their  religion  Csr  ao  lao^  a 
lime  as  it  would  have  been  ■eonaary  to  do  itar 
such  a  journey  and  voyage. 

But,  betidet  all  tlicte  difDcultitr^  I  had  other 
I  projecta  in  my  head,  which  madv  ia«  agvilr.  '■t  all 
the  propoialt  of  patting  by  land  to  th< 
Seat  otherwite,  Md  I  resolved  it.  I  siv' 
have  much  concerned  mys4elf  about  obtaining  • 
lieonse  from  the  Spaniard* ;  for,  as  wo  twm  a 
sufficieot  number  of  men  to  have  foreod  oorvnv. 
we  should  not  much  have  ttood  upon  tbdrgtrtif 
nt  leave  or  not  giving  us  leat  e  to  go. 

But,  81  I  have  said,  mv  views  lay  atiodicrwq', 
and  my  head  bad  been  long  working  upoo  t^ 
ditcourte  n>y  meo  had  had  with  the  Spantardcat 
Daldivia.  I  frequently  talked  with  the  z*o 
Chilian  Indiana  which  1  had  on  board,  wbo  ^oke 
Spanish  pretty  well,  and  wImnb  w«  had  laqgU  la 
speak  a  little  English. 

t  had  taken  care  that  they  should  have  aB  tha 
good  UMgc  imaginable  on  board.  I  had  givea 
iliem  each  a  very  good  suit  of  clothet,  made  by 
our  tailor,  but  alter  their  own  mannfr,  with  caeb 
of  thetn  a  baite  cloak ;  and  had  given  th'-m  ha!> 
shoes,  ttockings.  and  everything  they 
and  they  were  mighty  well  please<l ;  •»•!  > 
very  freely  with  tbem  about  the  pataage  uf 
mountains,  for  that  wat  now  my  grand  design' 

While  1  was  ooodng  up  the  Chilian  abore^ 
you  have  heard,  that  it  to  tay,  at  S<  Jago,  at 
Coooeptioo.  at  Ariea,  aad  even  at  Lima  iti^  I 
we  inquired  on  alloocaaiona  into  the  tituation  (>f 
the  country,  the  manner  of  travelling,  and  wiul 
kind  of  country  it  was  beyond  the  meunli 
and  we  found  them  all  aj^rceing  in  the 
story ;  and  that  patting  the  noonuina  of 
Cordclierat,  for  they  to  call  them  in  Pera, 
it  wat  the  same  ridge  of  hillt  aa  we  call 
Andes,  wot  no  strange  thing,  that  there  were 
one  or  two,  but  a  great  nuiny  placet  found  tot, 
where  they  patted  as  well  vrith  horse*  and  taaict 
as  on  foot,  and  even  tome  with  carriage* ;  and  la 
particular,  they  told  us  at  Lima,  tbat  fr«a 
Potoai,  and  the  towns  tltcreaboutSs  there  Wat  t 
long  valley,  which  ran  for  one  hundred  and  liztjr 
leagues  in  length,  S.  and  S.  H.,  aad  that  it  (ea> 
linued  till,  the  hills  parting,  it  opened  into  the 
main  level  country  on  the  other  aide ;  and  thai 
there  were  teverikl  rivers  which  began  ia  that 
great  valley,  and  which  all  of  tliam  taa  away  ta 
the  S.  and  the  S.  E.,  and  afterwardt  went  a«ay 
E.  and  E.  N.  E.,  and  so  fell  into  the  great  Rift  de 
la  Plata,  and  emptied  themaelves  into  the  Noftll 
Seos;  and  that  merchanta  travelled  to  thoir 
riven,  and  thpy  went  down  in  boata  as  fcr  at  Ihf 
town  or  city  of  the  Aseeosion,  and  the  BuMM 
Ay  res. 
'This    wat  very  latisfyii^,  yon  maj  ba  tan, 
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etpeciolly  to  bear  them  »fit«e  in  it,  that  the 
Andes  were  to  be  pitted,  (tbough  pastinfr  thetn 
ht^areabouts,  where  I  knew  tho  main  land  from 
<he  we«t8horo,  where  we  now  were,  muct  be  at 
ItiAiil  one  thouiand  five  hundred  miles  hroud.) 
was  no  pari  of  my  project ;  but  1  laid  up  all 
these  thing!  in  my  bead,  and  reiolved  to  go  away 
to  the  south  again,  aad  act  as  I  tbould  see  cause. 

We  were  »ow  got  into  a  very  hot  climate,  and, 
whatever  was  the  cauie,  my  men  be^ao  to  grow 
very  lickly,  and  that  to  luch  a  dceree  that  I  wa> 
once  afraid  that  we  had  got  the  pague  nmongst 
ua,  t»ut  aur  turgeona,  whom  we  all  call  doitors  at 
sea,  aasured  me  there  waa  nothing  of  that  among 
them,  nnd  yet  wc  buried  seventeen  men  here, 
and  had  between  twenty  und  thirty  more  sii-k,, 
and.  as  I  thought,  dangerously  too. 

In  this  extremity  (for  I  was  really  very  much 
concerned  about  it),  on*  of  my  doctors  came  (o 
me  and  told  me  he  had  been  at  the  city  (that  is 
at  Lima),  to  buy  some  dru^s  and  medicines  to 
recruit  his  chest,  and  he  had  fallen  into  company 
with  an  Irish  Jesuit,  whom  he  found  wai  nn  eictra* 
ordinary  good  physician,  nod  that  he  had  had 
soma  discourse  with  him  about  our  sick  men,  and 
be  bctievr-d,  for  a  good  word  or  two,  he  could 
persuade  him  to  come  and  visit  them. 

I  was  very  loth  to  consent  to  it ;  for,  says  I  to 
the  surgeon,  if  be  is  an  Irishman,  he  ipeaks  Eiig. 
lish,  and  he  will  presently  perceive  that  wc  arc 
ull  Englisihmcn,  nnd  <o  we  shall  be  betrayed,  all 
our  designs  will  be  blown  up  at  once,  and  our 
further  measures  he  all  broken  ;  «nd  therefore  1 
would  not  consent.  This  I  did  not  speak  from 
the  fear  of  any  hurt  they  could  have  done  roe 
by  force,  for  I  had  no  reason  to  value  that, 
being  able  to  have  fought  my  way  clear  out  of 
their  seas,  if  I  had  been  put  to  it.  But.  as  1 
had  traded  all  the  way  by  stral8?rem.  nnd  hf»d 
mnny  considerable  views  still  behind,  I  wu  tin- 
willing  to  be  disappointed  by  the  discovery  of 
my  schemes,  or  that  the  Spaniards  should  know 
upon  what  a  double  foundation  I  acted,  and 
hnw  I  was  a  French  ally  and  merchant,  or  an 
English  enemy  and  privateer,  just  as  I  pleased 
and  as  opportunity  should  ofTer,  in  which  caw 
they  would  have  been  sure  to  have  trepanned 
me,  if  possible,  under  thi;  pretence  of  the  former, 
and  have  used  me,  if  they  ever  should  get  an 
advantage  over  me,  iis  one  of  the  latter. 

I1iis  made  me  very  cautious,  and  I  had  good 
reason  for  it  too  ;  and  yet  the  sicknesa  and  danger 
of  my  men  pressed  mc  very  hard  to  have  the  ad- 
vice of  a  good  physician,  if  it  was  .possible;  and 
especially  to  be  satisfied  whether  it  was  the 
plague  or  not,  for  I  was  very  uneasy  about  that. 
Hill  my  surgeon  told  me  that  as  to  my  appre. 
hcnsion  of  discovery  be  would  undertake  to  pre- 
vent it  by  this  method : — First,  he  said,  he  found 
that  the  Irishniiin  did  not  understand  French  at 
all,  und  so  I  hod  nothing  to  do  but  to  order  that 
Hhcn  he  came  on  board  as  Uttlo  English  should 
tit!  spoken  in  bis  hearing  as  pouible ;  luul  this  was 
nnt  difficult,  fur  almost  all  our  men  had  a  little 
French  ut  their  tongue's  end,  by  having  so  many 
Frenchmen  on  board  of  them  i  others  bad  tho 
Lcnint  jargon,  which  they  call  Lingua  Frank, 
«a  ihul,  if  they  had  but  due  caution,  it  could  not 
bc!  suddenly  perceived  what  countrymen  tbey 
were. 


Besides  this,  the  surgeon  ordered  that  as  «onn 
ai  the  Padre  carae  on  board  he  should  be  sur- 
rounded with  French  seamen  only,  some  of  which 
should  be  ordered  to  follow  him  from  place  to 
place, and  chop  in  with  their  nimble  tongues  upon 
some  occasion  or  other,  so  that  he  should  hear 
FreiKh  spoken  wherever  he  turned  himself. 

Upon  this,  which  indeed  appeared  very  easy  to 
b«  done,  I  agree<i  to  let  the  doctor  conic  oa 
board,  and  accordingly  the  surgeon  brought  him 
the  next  day,  where  Captain  Merlottc  received 
bim  in  the  cabin,  and  treated  him  very  hiind> 
someiy,  but  nothing  was  spoken  but  French  or 
Spanish;  and  the  surgeon,  who  hod  pretended 
himself  to  he  an  Irishman,  acted  as  interpreter 
between  tbe  doctor  an<i  us. 

Here  we  told  him  the  case  of  our  men  that 
STcre  sick :  some  of  tbem  indeed  were  Fn-nch, 
imd  others  that  could  speak  French  were  in. 
structfld  to  speak  to  him,  as  if  they  could  spcuk 
no  other  tongue,  and  then  the  surgeon  inter- 
preted ;  others,  who  were  English,  were  called 
Irishmen,  .tnd  two  or  three  were  allowed  to  be 
English  seamen,  picked  up  in  the  bast  Indies, 
as  we  had  seamen,  we  told  him,  of  all  nations. 

The  mutter,  in  short,  was  so  carried  that  the 
good  man,  for  such  I  really  think  he  was,  had 
no  manner  of  suspicion  ;  and,  to  do  bim  juiticc, 
he  was  an  admirable  physician,  and  did  our  men 
a  great  deal  of  good  .  for  all  of  them,  but  three, 
recovered  under  his  hand.«,  and  those  three  had 
recovered,  if  tbey  hod  not,  Uke  madmen,  drank 
punch  when  they  were  almost  well,  and  by  their 
intemperance  inflamed  their  blood,  and  tlicrvby 
thrown  themselves  back  again  into  tbiir  lever, 
and  put  themselves,  as  the  Padre  saiu  of  them, 
out  of  the  reach  of  medicine. 

We  treated  this  man  of  art  with  a  great  deal 
of  respect,  made  him  some  very  handisome  pre- 
sents, and  particularly  such  as  he  could  not 
come  at  in  the  country  where  he  was:  besides 
which  1  ordered  he  should  have  the  value  of  one 
hundred  dollars  in  gold  given  him  ;  but  ho,  on 
the  other  hand,  thanking  Captain  Merlotte  for 
his  bounty,  would  have  no  money,  but  he  ac- 
cepted a  present  of  soma  linen,  a  few  handker- 
chiefs, some  nutmegs,  and  a  piece  of  black  baiae, 
most  of  which,  however,  he  said,  he  made  pre- 
sents of  again  in  the  city  among  some  of  his 
Koquaintance. 

But  he  had  a  further  dtaign  io  his  head,  which 
afterwards  he  communicatod  in  confidence  to  the 
surgeon  I  have  mentioned,  who  conversed  with 
liim,  aad  by  him  to  me.  and  which  waa  to  him. 
indeed,  of  the  highest  importance.  The  case 
was  this : — 

Me  takes  our  surKaon  on  shore  with  him  one 
day  from  the  Madagaacar  ship,  where  he  had 
been  with  him  to  viait  some  of  our  sick  men. 
and,  drinking  a  gUia  of  wine  with  him,  he  told 
him  he  had  a  favour  to  ask  of  him,  and  a  thmg 
to  reveal  to  him  in  confidence,  which  was  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  hinuelf  though  of  no 
great  value  to  him  the  (f«urgcon);  and  if  he 
would  promise  the  utmost  secrecy  to  him  on  his 
faith  and  honour,  he  put  his  life  into  his  hands. 
"  For,  signor,"  says  he,  "  it  will  be  oo  less,  nor 
would  anything  less  than  my  life,"  says  he,  "  pay 
for  it,  if  you  sbf>uld  discover  it  to  any  of  tha 
people  here,  or  aaywbera  else  on  this  coast." 
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Theenrgvonwasa  wrr  honeit  man,  and  cftrricd 
indeed  the  index  of  It  in  hii  hem,  and  the  P«dr« 
■aid  aflenrards  he  inclined  to  put  thii  confidence 
in  him,  becauie  he  *aid  he  thoD|^ht  he  saw  some* 
thInK  of  an  honest  man  In  bis  very  counte- 
nance*.  Aftef  so  frunk  a  beipnning,  the  aurfeon 
mnde  no  DrrupU*  to  trll  him,  thdt  aeeing  be  In- 
clined to  treat  him  with  tuch  conftdenee,  and  to 
pat  a  tniH  of  to  fcreat  importance  In  him,  he 
would  give  him  all  the  awuranca  that  was  In  hit 
power,  thai  he  watiKl  b«  aa  faithful  to  him  a*  ll 
WM  |>ouible  to  be  to  himsulf;   and  ihnt  the  ■»• 

cret  should  uovcr  go  out  of  hla  mocif   • 

one  in  ihn  world,  but  to  such  and  at  ^ 
aa  he  ahoold  constint  to  tind  <lirect.  i  i 
he  used  so  many  sniemn  protestations,  thnt  the 
Padre  mnde  no  scruple  to  truM  him  with  the 
•ecret,  which.  Indeed,  waa  no  lees  than  putting 
hj«  life  into  hit  handi.  Th«c«to  was  this :  he  told 
him  he  had  heard  them  talk  of  golnjf  to  Ireland 
in  their  return,  and  as  ho  hAd  been  thirty  uurs 
out  of  his  own  country,  in  suih  a  remote  part 
of  the  world,  where  it  was  never  likely  that  he 
should  ever  sae  it  afain  ;  the  notion  he  hod  en- 
tertained that  thli  ship  was  going  thither  and 
might  let  him  on  shore  thcr«.  (hat  he  might 
once  more  see  hU  nniive  eountry  and  his  family 
and  friends,  had  Ailed  hit  mind  with  such  a  sur- 
prising joy,  that  he  could  no  longer  contain  him- 
sclfi  and' that,  therefore,  if  ho  would  procure 
leave  o(  the  captain,  that  he  might  cmne  prt- 
fSlciy  on  board,  and  take  his  pasia^u  home,  he 
would  willingly  pay  whatever  th(>  cAptoin  xhonld 
deain  of  him  ;'bul  that  It  mast  bo  done  with  the 
irreatest  secrecy  imaginable,  or  elae  he  was  un. 
done,  for  that  if  he  shonld  be  diacovcred  ami 
stopped,  he  should  be  confined  In  liie  JeniiCS 
iKiuse  thare  at  long  as  he  lived. 

'I'he  surgeon  told  him  the  thing  was  easy  to  be 
dune,  if  he  would  cive  him  leave  to  acquaint  one 
naa  in  the  ship  with  it,  which  was  not  Cuptain 
Mwiotte,  but  a  cert.-tin  Enpli.shman  who  was  n 
•oniirftrable  person  in  the  ship,  without  whom 
the  enplain  did  nothtnir,  and  who  woald  be  more 
seeuro  to  trust  by  far  thnn  Cnptam  Merlotte. 
Tba  Podrc  told  him,  that  without  asking  him  any 
r«u«n«,  since  he  hod  put  his  life  into  his  hiinds, 
b«  woald  trust  bim  with  the  man.-igeroent  of  It, 
mat,  tberafore.  Idi  It  entirely  to  him. 

The  surgeon  accordingly  brought  Wm  on 
board  to  me,  and  making  a  confKlcnca  of  the 
whole  mutter  to  me.  I  turned  to  the  Padre,  %nd 
UM  Ura  in  English,  ^ring  him  my  hand,  that 
I  aMuld  be  nnder  all  the  rn^tvgements  af»d  pro- 
nisaa  af  Secrecy  that  our  surgeon  had  been  in 
fur  his  sccuritv  and  satisfaction ;  that  be  had 
■Mfitcd  too  well  of  as  ibr  ns  to  wish  him  any  ijl ; 
UM^  ja  abort,  thnt  the  whole  ship  should  be  en- 
fagad  for  hi*  sccur.ty.  I  told  him.  that  aa  to 
hia  comtJi^on  board  and  bringing  anything  oif 
that  beloBgod  to  bim,  he  must  take  hia  own 
imaaaraa,  and  answer  to  himself  for  the  sue- 
ean  t  bnt  that  after  he  was  on  board,  we  would 
timk  tht  ship  under  hlni  or  blow  her  int«  the  air 
before  we  would  deliver  him  up  on  any  acooQQt 
whatet'er. 

Ha  was  aa  pioaaad  with  my  frank  wny  of  talk- 
MB  ta  hioK  that  k«  told  me  ha  would  ptit  his 
lia  l«t«  my  haadi  with  the  same  freedom  as  he 
had  doaa  before  with  my  surgeow ;  so  we  began 


to  conoert  iMaaima  for  bia  camiag  ob  baanl 
with  seoracy. 

He  told  na  there  wm  no  net««1   of  nr^  pmf-i 
sals,  for  be  wonld  at- 
house,   thnt  he  Inlein 
Pt-cnch  »hip  in  the  rojm. 
where  he  had  several  limo 

m  ■nr."'     "nd  that,  as  they  lid.: 

im,  he  waa  verf  wril  saticl&ed  Uud 
I!  !  make  DO  scrapie  of  M. 

But  his  miitakc  in  this  ; 
niln ;  for  though,  had   it   b 

!  not  have  mlstrnsicl    birn. 
lO  French  ship  fn  the  road 

(ij,j  '      picition  him  vcrj'  »ma:); - 

It.      I  he  was  obliged  to  tell  thrin. 

that  -  wrne  dotibtful  of  him.  be  wonld 

not  go  at  oil.  telling  thetn  withal,  that  it 
Iwru  to  suspect  him  who  had  been  so  fail 
i  his  vows  as  to  reside  for  near  thirtr  Tcore 
them,  when  he  might /rcquently  have  wade  ao 
escape  from  them  if  he  had  been  so  dispiMcd. 
So  for  three  or  four  days  he  made  no  Kpfeimet 
of  going  at  nil ;  but  having  had  privata  oatkt 
firom  mo  the  evening  before  we  Killed,  bt  toiaid 
mf  nns  to  gft  out  of  their  hands,  came  dffwn  to 
I"  1  mule  in  the  night,  and  oar  f nrgacm 

t\ithour  boat  about  half  a  frague 
u,M..  ,.,.  ;.a\n,  as  by  appolntaici\t,  ha  took  his 
on  board,  with  a  negro,  his  servant,  aod  biMftrt 
him  safe  to  the  ship ;  nor  had  we  reo«S»«4" 
on  board  half  an  hour,  but  being  unmoored 
ready  to  sail,  we  put  out  to  sea,  and  carried 
clear  off. 

He  inMle  his  executes  to  mc  that  be  was 
Kw.iy  iiukfd.  according  to  his  profbation 
he  hail  purposed  10  have  furniahed  himi 
some  provisions  for  the  voyage,  but  that 
expected   suspicions  of   the   head  of  the 
or  bouse  bad  obliged  him  tu  come  awi 
inHnner  that  would  not  adnit  of  it :  for 
might  rather  be  said  to   have  roada  hia 
than  to  tiave  been  come  foirljr  oft 

I  told  him  he  waa  very  wekaaia ;  and  ; 
so  he  was,  for  he  had  been  alrcttdj  OMre  vprtk 
to  OB  than  too  timca  hia  paasagw  tattm  to,  *i>i 
that  he  should  bo  entered  into  iiamadiatc 
phvsiciua  to  both  the  ships,  which  I  was 
noncof  our  surgeons  would  repine  at,  bat 
be  glad  of;  and  accordingly  1  ioDBiadiatal 
dared  him  a  cabin,  with  a  very  good  a; 
adjoining  to  it,  and  oppointod  him  to 
own  mesa  whenever  he  pleased  or  by  himsai.''f 
particuliir  days,  when  he  Uiougbi  fiil. 

And  now  it  was  Impoasihle  (o  cooeeal  from  Ma 
that  we  were  indeed  an  English  shTp,  and 
was  the  captain  In  chief,  enccpt  a- 
upon  occasdoB  of  coming  to  any  \ 
of  Spain.     I  let  him  know  I  had  n  (ommtssi 
make  prize  of  thir   Spaniards,  and  appear 
o^„.l^  ..M/»mv,  but  thof  I  had  choscit to trMU 
J  a  way  of  romroerre.  a»  he  had 
i  i1  much  the  moderation  I  had 

and  how  I  had  avoided  enrtehtng  mj-self 
spoil  as  I  might  have  done ;  and  be 
many  compliments  unon  that  head,  which 
cased  hearing,  and  Bepgrd  him  to  ft 
told  bim  we  were  christians,  and  aa  wc  had 
a  very  prosperous  voyage  1  waa  resolved  i 
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4o  «ny  honest  men  the  lewt  injustice 

•v*'*^  «*•  ...... 

But  I  must  ob«rve  hero  that  I  dui  not  enter 

unmediatcly  into  all  this  conlidi'ace  wiih  him 
neither,  bor  all  *t  once ;  neither  did  I  let  him 
Into  any  ^rt  of  it  but  under  the  name  Hilemu 
tngagcmciits  of  secrecy  thai  he  had  laid  upon  u«. 
nor  till  I  was  conio  above  eighty  leagues  south 
from  Lima. 

Th«  first  thing  I  took  the  freedooi  to  tpeak  to 
him  upon  was  this :  finding  his  habit  a  little  offen- 
livo  to  oar  rude  strameo,  1  took  him  into  tho  ca- 
bin the  very  next  day  after  wc  oune  to  saa,  and 
told  him  that  I  was  obliged  to  mention  to  him 
what  I  knew  he  would  soon  pcret-ive,  namely, 
that  we  were  all  proteitiint*  fxcejit  three  or  four 
of  the  Frenchmen,  and  I  did  not  know  hot? 
wreeable  that  might  be  to  him.  He  answered 
t£at  be  was  nut  at  all  o(Tende<l  with  that  part ; 
that  it  was  none  of  his  busincM  to  enquire  into 
ftoy  one's  opinion  any  farther  th»n  thoy  ga>o  him 
"  we  ;  that  if  it  was  his  hu»int'ss  to  cure  the  souls 
men  on  shore,  hit  business  on  brwrd  was  to  r.urc 
_,  Ir  bodies;  and  as  for  the  rest,  he  would  exer- 
cise no  other  function  than  that  of  a  physician 
oa  board  the  ship  without  my  leave. 

I  told  him  that  was  very  obliging,  but  that  then, 
for  his  own  sake,  I  had  a  proposal  to  make  to  biin, 
which  was,  whether  i{  would  bo  disagrucable  to  him 
to  lay  aside  the  habit  of  a  religious  and  put  on  that 
of  a  gentleman,  w  to  accommodate  buuself  the 

more  easily  to  the  mca  on  board,  who,  perhaps, 
might  be  rude  to  him  in  his  habit,  seamen  being 
not  alw&y*  moo  ot  the  most  manoers. 

Ho  tbanJicd  rac  very  sincerely.     He  told  me 

he  had  beco  in  England  as  well  as  in  Ireland. 

and  that  ha  weat  dressed  there  as  a  gcatleaiau 

and  was  ready  to  do  so  now  if  I  thn  i<.<lit  fit,  lo 

avoid  giving  any  offence,  an-l  '  tic  chose 

to  do  so.  but  then,  smiling.  vjs  al  a 

great  loss,  for  he  hid  no  clothvi.     I  bade  hiin 

take  no  care  about  thdt  for  1  would  fVirnlsh  lii<n. 

nnd  immediately  we  dressed  hira  up  like  an  En- 

gltshinan,  in   a  suit  of  very  good  clothes   which 

belongf^d  to  one  of  our  mi<lshipmcn  that  died.     1 

gave  him  also  a  good  wig  and  a  sword,  and  he 

presently  appeared  upon  the  ouarter-dutik  like  a 

grave  physician  and  was  callea  doctor. 

From  that  minute,  by  whose  contriNance  wc 

knrw  not,  it  went  current  among  the  feaiiica 

that  tho  Spanish  doctor  was  an  Kuglishman  and 

a  protest.int,  and  only  had  put  on  the  other  ha- 
bit to  disguise  himself  and  moke  bis  escape  to  us ; 

and  this  was  so  univcrsaJIv  believed  that  it  he-Id 

to  the  last  day  of  the  whole  voyage,  for  as  soon 

a!>  !  met  with  it  F  took  care  tliat  nobody  that  had 

It  in  their  power  would  ever  contradict  it-,  and  as 

for  the  doctor  himself  ho  was  vcrv-  glad  of  it,  and 

when  he  flrst  heard  of  jt,  said  nothing  could  be 

more  to  hU  advantage,  and  that  ho  would  take 

core  to  huruour  it  among  the  men  as  Gu*  as  lay 

in  his  |;>ower. 

However,  tbp  doctor  took  care  of  one  thing, 

and  (rarnestly  desirud  wc  would  all  be  mindful  of 

it,  vix.,  that  he  never  offered  to  go  oa  shore  whisU 

ever  port  We  nime    <o  .iftt'r«  inls.    jikI    wImI    hr 

4wir«d  of  u<<  w  I 

nlgbl,  by  fiTfjnir.  1     ,  . 

I  keteif  on  boitrd  our  ship  ;  bai  above  uU.  tl.at  11  ouiMiou  of  very  mudi. 


}  of  ouf  men,  the  officers  especially,  would 

i  ever  come  so  much  in  reach  of  the  Spaniards  on 
shore  as  to  put  it  into  Uieir  power  to  saise  upon 
them  by  reprisal,  and  so  oblige  us  to  deliver  him 
up  by  exchange. 

I  went  so  far  with  him,  and  so  did  Captabi 
Merlotte  also,  as  to  assuru  him,  that  if  any  of  the 
:^)auiards  should  by  any  stratagem  or  force  ge>t 
any  of  our  men,  nay,  though  it  were  ourselves, 
into  their  hands  yet  Ite  should  upon  no  coudili>Mi 
whatever  be  delivered  up.  And,  indeed,  lor  tt»is 
very  reason  we  were  vary  shy  of  goiaf  on  shore 
at  all ;  and  as  we  had  really  no  bu^ess  any 
where  but  just  for  wator  and  frosh  provisions, 
which  we  also  had  taken  in  a  very  good  store  of 
at  Lima,  so,  for  our  part,  we  put  in  nnwiwr«  at 
ail  in  the  ooasl  of  Peru,  because  there  wc  might 
have  been  more  particularly  liable  to  the  itnpcr* 
tioeaces  of  the  Spaniards'  ioqitiry ;  as  to  iorvm, 
we  were  furnished  nut  to  b«  ia  the  least  4kppr*,<. 
hcosive  of  that. 

Being  thus,  I  say,  resolved  to  have  no  more  to 
do  with  the  coast  of  Peru  wc  stood  oJT  to  sea, 
and  the  first  laud  we  made  was  a  little  unfro- 
(lueated  island,  in  tbe  latitude  of  17  dcg.  13  m., 
where  our  men  went  on  slioro  in  tho  boats  three 
or  four  times  to  ratch  tortoises  or  turtles,  being 
the  first  we  had  met  with  since  we  came  from  the 
East  Indies ;  and  here  tliey  took  so  many  and  bad 
such  a  prodigious  quantity  of  eggs  out  of  tbcHi 
that  tbe  whole  company  of  both  Utips  lived  e^ 
I  hem  till  within  four  or  me  days  of  our  comiaf 
to  tbo  islaud  of  Juan  Kernandez,  which  tva*  our 
next  port.  Some  of  these  tortoises  were  lolargs 
and  so  heavy  that  no  single  man  could  turn  tbetn, 
and  sonetimei  as  much  as  four  men  could  cArry 
to  the  boats. 

Wc  met  with  some  bad  weather  after  this, 
wlxlcb  blew  us  off  to  sea.  the  wind  blowing  very 
ItarU  at  the  south-east ;  but  it  was  not  so  great 
;  &  wind  as  to  endanger  us,  though  we  lo«t  sight 
of  one  another  more  iu  this  storm  than  w«  hid 
done  in  all  our  voyage.  However,  we  wars 
none  of  us  in  uny  urcat  cooccru  '  *  'iw, 
becaitso  we  had  agreed  before,  thai  ild 

lose  one  another,  wc  should  luui.  .   a( 

our  way  to  tlu;  islsnd  of  Juan  Femuudezi  aitd 
this  we  obs«rv»d  now  so  dirm-tly.  that  all  if  ua 
shaping  our  courwi  for  tbe  islaod.  aa  sooii  as  tho 
storm  abated,  ram«  in  sight  of  one  another  loag 
before  we  i  '  '  '  ■  r;    which,  you  may   be 

SUT';,  was  \'  '■  to  us  all. 

We  were,  ...i ,  die  time  of  tho  storm,  two 

hundred  and  ctchiceu  days  from  L*ma  to  the 
island  of  Juuo  Fernandas,  having  most  of  ilie 
time  croas,  contrary  wiods,  aod  more  bod  weather 
than  is  usual  m  those  seas.     However,  we  w«r* 


idl  in  j;aod 
lUre  w\ 


Im 


I  oveiv  IU 


th  ships  and  meo. 

old  trada  of  buatbig  of 

.:    new  doctor  sot  lom*  of 

^imohog,  tlkat  is  to  say.  to  gathor 

:.tI   herbs,    which  he  Uf  thorn  V9 

well  worth    their  while. 

.ind  saw  the  plants,  but 

uscTvea  *nc  same  luod  u  En^lapd. 

They  gave  me  the  names  of  thcia ;  and  it  ts  Uie 

'     iill  niv  travela  nhich  1  h<ive 


to  publish  for  the 
Ahii.h   I  regret  tha 
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While  wp  were  herr,  an  odd  accident  piive  me 
«omc  nnensin«»,  which,  however,  did  not  come 
to  much.  Karly  in  the  grey  of  the  morning, 
Utile  wind,  and  a  smooth  mil,  a  tmall  frigat«- 
huilt  VMicI,  iindor  Spnninh  colouri.  pennant 
flvins,  nppcnrcd  ofTat  sea,  at  the  openin|r  of  the 
}i.E.  point  of  the  ifland ;  a*  loon  at  »he  came 
fair  with  the  rood,  ahe  lay  by,  a%  if  the  came  to 
look  into  the  port  only,  and  when  ihe  perceived 
that  we  be^an  to  loose  our  sails  to  to  speak  with 
her,  »hfi  stretched  away  to  the  northward,  and 
then  altorinij  her  coupso,  stood  away  N.  E. 
usin<;  oar«  to  anist  her,  and  so  got  away. 

Nothing  could  be  more  evident  to  n»,  than  that 
■he  cnmc  to  look  at  us,  nor  could  we  imagine 
anything  leu  ;  from  whence  we  immediately  con- 
eluded  that  we  were  discovered,  and  that  our 
taking  away  the  doctor  had  given  a  great  alarm 
among  the  Spaniards  (as  Indeed  we  ofterwards 
came  to  understand  it  had  done).  But  we 
came  a  little  while  afterwards  to  a  better  under- 
standing about  the  frigate. 

I  was  so  uneasy  about  it  that  I  resolved  to 
speak  with  her  if  possible:  so  1  ordered  the 
MadagBtcar  ship,  which,  of  the  two,  was  rather 
■  better  niler  thon  our  own.  to  stand  in  directly 
to  the  const  of  Chili,  and  then  to  ply  to  the 
northward  just  in  sight  of  the  shore,  till  he  came 
into  the  latitude  of  '^  -.  and  if  he  saw  nothing  in 
all  that  run,  then  to  come  down  again  directly 
into  the  latitude  of  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
but  keeping  the  distanee  of  ten  leagues  off  far- 
ther than  before,  and  to  ply  off  and  on  in  that 
latitude  five  days,  and  then,  if  he  did  not  meet 
with  me,  to  Ktand  in  for  the  island. 

While  he  did  this,  T  did  the  same  at  the  dio- 
tanco  of  nearly  Hfly  leagues  from  the  shore, 
being  the  distance  which  I  thought  the  frigate 
kept  in  as  she  stood  away  from  me.  We  made 
our  crtjlse  both  of  us  very  panctwally,  and  I 
found  him  in  the  station  1  agreed  on,  and  we 
both  stood  into  the  road  again  from  whence  we 
came. 

We  no  sooner  made  the  road,  but  we  saw  the 
frigate,  OS  I  called  her.  with  another  ship,  at  an 
anchor  in  the  same  road  where  she  had  seen  us. 
And  it  wns  easy  to  see  that  they  were  both  of  \ 
them  in  a  pre.il  surprise  and  hnrry  at  our 
appearing,  nnd  that  they  were  under  sail  in  so 
ver>'  little  time,  as  that  wc  easily  saw  they  bod 
slipped  their  cables  or  cut  away  their  anchors. 
They  fired  sruns  twice,  which  we  found  was  a 
signal  for  their  boats,  which  were  on  shore,  to 
come  on  board ;  and  soon  after  we  saw  three 
boats  go  off  to  them  ;  though,  as  we  understotJd 
oflerwards,  (hey  were  obliged  to  leave  sixteen  or 
seventeen  of  their  men  behind  them,  who,  being 
among  the  rocks  catching  of  goals,  either  did 
not  hear  the  signals,  or  could  not  come  to  their 
boats  time  enoui»h. 

When  we  saw  them  in  this  hurry  we  thought 
it  must  be  sometbing  extraordinary,  and  bore 
down  directly  npon  them  having  the  weatber- 
gnage. 

They  were  ships  of  pretty  pood  force,  snd 
full  of  m^n  ;  nnd  when  they  saw  we  were  resolved 
to  speak  with  them,  and  that  there  was  no 
getting  away  from  us,  they  made  ready  to  Rght 
Ui:  and  putting  themselves  upon  a  wind,  first 
stretching  a  head  to  get  the  weather-guage  of 
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us,  when  they  thought  tbtfy  w«r«  pretty  w4 
boldly  tacked,  and  \i\  by  for  us,  hoiotfag  Uk 
English  ancient  and  union-jack. 

We  had  oar  French  colours  out  till  no«r ;  but 
being  just,  as  we  thought,  going  to  engage,  I 
told  Captain  Meriotie  1  scorned  to  hide  whal 
nation  I  was  of  when  I  came  to  fight  for  the 
honour  of  our  coontr)-;  and,  besides,  as  thess 
people  had  spread  English  colours,  f  ought  U 
let  them  know  what  I  was ;  that  if  they  were 
really  En!<li»h  and  friends,  we  might  not  fight  br 
mistake,  and  shed  the  innocent  blood  of  our  own 
coontrymen  :  and  th.it  if  they  were  rognec,  an! 
counterfeited  their  being  Engliab,  we  ahould  soon 
perceive  it. 

However,  when  ther  saw  us  put  out  Enclisii 
colours,  they  krtew  not  what  to  think  of  it,  but 
lay  by  a  while  to  see  what  we  would  do.  I  was  si 
much  puzrled  as  they,  for  aa  I  caotc  nearer,  ( 
thought  they  seemed  to  be  English  nhips.  « 
well  by  their  bnlk  as  by  their  way  of  workiof ; 
nnd  01  I  came  still  nearer,  I  thouglit  I  coahl 
perceive  so  plainly  by  my  glasses  that  tber  were 
English  seamen,  that  1  made  a  signal  to 
other  ship  who  hod  the  von.  and  was  just 
ing  down  upon  them  to  bring  to  ;  and  1  t^of 
boat  to  him  to  know  his  opinion.  Ifp  <mt 
word  ho  did  believe  them  to  be  Engl  sh :  and 
the  more,  said  he,  because  thry  couU  be  oo 
other  nation  but  English  or  French,  rod  th* 
latter  he  was  sure  they  were  not  ;  but  sine*  •« 
were  the  largest  ships,  and  that  they  migitt  is 
plainly  see  us  to  be  English  aa  we  could  see  tbeo, 
he  said  he  was  for  fighting  them,  because  they 
ought  to  let  us  know  who  they  were  first.  Hew- 
ever,  as  I  bad  fired  a  gun  to  bring  him  to.  be 
lay  by  a  little  till  we  spoke  thaa  together. 

While  this  was  doing  we  could  see  one  of  tbdr 
boats  come  off  with  six  oar«  and  two  men  ^i 
lieutenant  and  a  trumneter  it  oeema  they  were) 
silting  in  the  stem  and  one  of  them  holding  npa 
fJog  of  truce.  We  let  them  come  forward,  sod 
when  they  came  nearer  so  that  we  could  bai  | 
them  with  a  speaking  trumpet,  we  asked  tbfli 
what  roonfrymen  Ihey  were  ?  and  they  answered 
Kngli.shmen.  Then  we  asked  them  whcnci-  their 
ship?  Their  answer  was  from  I^ndon,  ot  vrhvi 
we  bade  them  come  on  booni.  which  they  did. 
and  we  soon  found  that  we  were  all  coiictr>mea 
and  friends,  and  their  boat  went  immediiitrly 
back  to  let  thetn  know  it.  We  found  aAerw.ir4< 
that  they  were  mere  pri%»teers.  fitttd  out  Ews 
London  also,  but  coming  last  from  Jamaica,  ontl 
wc  let  them  know  no  other  of  ourselves :  bul 
declined  keeping  company,  telling  them  we  wfr« 
bound  now  upon  f ralTtc  nnd  not  for  pourchaw ; 
that  we  h.id  been  at  the  Bast  Indies,  had  nsad^ 
some  prizes,  and  were  going  back  thither  ogtte' 
They  told  us  they  were  conje  intr,  tS,'  .south 
Seas  for  pourchace,  but  that  they  ).  '<: 

of  it:    having  beard   there   wcri-  '-^ 

French  men  of  war  in  those  seas,  in  the  Spau'ik 
service,  tvhich  made  them  wish  that  they  bai 
not  come  about ;  and  that  the^  were  still  ^wy 
doubtful  what  to  do. 

We  assured  them  we  hod  been  the  hdgtrt  «f 
Lima,  and  that  wc  had  not  heard  of  any  omo-o'' 
war,  but  that  we  hod  poooed  for  raeh  oond**^ 
and  perhaps  were  the  ibips  they  hod  hcoidof; 
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for  that  we  were  three  tail  al  first,  and  hod  some- 
times carried  French  colours. 

Tliis  made  tticin  very  glixd,  for  it  was  ccrtaioly 
80,  that  we  had  passed  for  three  French  nicD-of- 
war  i  Hnd  they  were  so  assured  of  it,  that  they 
went  afterwards  boldly  up  the  coast,  and  made 
several  very  good  prizes.  We  then  found  alio 
that  it  was  one  of  these  ships  that  looked  into  the 
robd,  u  above,  when  we  were  here  before,  and 
seeing  us  then  with  French  colours,  took,  us  for 
the  nicn-of.war  thoy  hud  heard  ofi  and  they 
added,  that  when  wc  cante  in  upon  Ltiem  again, 
ihcy  gave  themselves  up  for  lost  men,  but  were 
resolved  to  have  sought  it  out  to  the  Ust,  or 
rather  ui  have  sunk  by  our  &idc,  or  blow  them- 
selves up,  than  be  taken. 

I  was  not  ut  all  sorry  that  we  had  made  this 
discovery  before  we  engaged,  for  the  copt^jins 
were  two  bravo  resolute  fellows  and  had  two 
very  good  ships  undcrthem,  one  of  thirty-six  guo», 
but  able  to  have  carried  forty-four  guns ;  the 
other,  which  we  called  the  frigate-built  ship,  car- 
ried twenty-eight  guns,  and  they  were  both  full 
of  inen.  Now,  though  we  should  not  have  feared 
their  force,  yet  my  case  diflcred  from  what  il 
did  at  first,  for  we  had  that  on  board  that  oiakes 
all  men  t'owards,  I  mean  money:  of  which  we 
hod  such  a  cargo  as  few  British  sinps  ever 
brought  out  of  those  seas ;  and  I  was  one  of  those 
that  had  now  no  occasion  to  run  needless  ha- 
Eards ;  so  that,  in  short,  I  was  as  well  pleased 
without  ttghling,  aa  they  could  be  ;  besides,  I  had  | 
other  projects  now  in  my  head,  and  those  of  no 
less  consequence  than  of  pliinting  a  new  world, 
and  Settling  new  kingdoms  to  the  honour  and 
,idv;intaj;e  cif  my  country ;  iiud  many  a  time  1 
wished  lieurtily,  that  all  my  ri^h  cargo  was  »afe 
at  London  ;  that  my  merchants  were  sharing 
the  silver,  and  the  gold,  and  the  pearl  among 
thcniseUcs ;  oiul  that  was  I  but  safe  on  shore, 
with  a  thousand  good  familiei  upon  the  south  of 
Chih.  (ind  about  fifteen  hundred  ^'ood  soldiers, 
and  arms  foi  ten  thousand  more  (of  which  by- 
und-by)  and  with  the  two  shipa  I  had  now  with 
me,  I  would  not  apprehend  all  the  power  of  the 
Spaniards;  I  mean,  that  they  could  bring  against 
nic  in  the  South  Seas. 

I  had  all  these  things,  I  say,  in  my  head  al- 
ready, though  nothing  like  to  what  I  had  oftcr- 
ivards,  when  1  saw  further  into  the  mattennyself 
However,  these  t)iing»  m.ide  me  very  glad,  that 
1  hud  00  occasion  to  engage  those  ships. 

When  we  came  iIub  to  understand  one  another, 
we  went  all  into  the  rond  together,  and  I  invited 
the  captains  of  the  two  privateers  on  board  nie. 
where  I  treated  them  with  the  best  I  had,  though 
1  had  no  great  dainties  now,  baviag  been  so  long 
out  of  Cuglond.  They  invited  mc  and  Captain 
Merlotte,  and  the  captain  of  the  Madagascar 
ship,  in  return,  and,  indeed,  treated  us  very 
nobly. 

Alter  this,  we  exchanged  some  presents  of  re- 
freghmenis,  and,  particularly,  they  sent  me  a 
hogshead  uf  rum,  which  was  very  acceptable,  and 
[  vent  ih^^m,  in  return,  a  runlet  of  arrack,  ex- 
cusing  my&dr.  that  I  had  no  great  store.  I  tent 
thrm  also  a  quantity  of  one  hundred  weight  of 
nutmegs  and  cloves ;  but  the  most  agreeable  pre- 
sent I  sent  them  was,  twenty  pieces  of  my  Mada- 
gascar dried  beeA  cured  in  tbe  hu1|  tbe  Ukt  of 


which  they  had  never  seen  or  tasted  before;  and, 
without  question,  it  is  such  an  excellent  way  of 
curing  beef,  that  if  I  were  to  be  at  Madagascar 
again,  I  would  take  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
beef  BO  preserved  to  victual  the  whole  ship 
for  the  voyage ;  and  I  leave  it  as  a  directioa  to  all 
English  seamen  that  have  ooctulon  to  use  East 
India  voyages. 

I  bought  afterwords  six  hogsheads  of  rum  of 
these  privateers,  for  I  found  they  were  very  well 
I  stored  with  liquors,  whatever  else  they  wanted. 

We  stayed  here  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  but 
took  core,  by  agreement,  that  our  men  should 
never  go  on  shore  the  i»ame  days  that  their  men 
went  on  shore,  or  theirs  when  ours  went,  as  well 
to  avoid  their  caballing  together,  as  to  avoid 
quarreling,  though  tbe  latter  was  the  pretence. 
We  agreed,  also,  not  to  receive  on  board  any  of 
our  ships  respectively  any  of  the  crews  belonging 
to  the  other  j  and  this  was  their  advantage  ;  for 
if  we  would  have  given  way  to  that,  hulf  their 
men  would,  for  aught  1  know,  have  come  over  to 
us. 

While  we  lay  here,  one  of  them  went  a-cruis- 
ing,  finding  the  wind  fair  to  run  in  for  the  shore, 
and  in  about  five  days  she  came  back  with  a 
Spanish  prize,  laden  with  meul,  cocoa,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  biscuit,  ready  baked.  She  was  bound 
to  Lima,  from  Baldiviit,  or  some  port  nearer,  I 
do  not  remfiiiber  exactly  which.  I'hi^y  bad  some 
gold  nn  board,  but  not  much,  and  had  bought 
th^ir  lading  at  tit  Jjgo.  As  soon  us  we  saw 
them  coming  in  with  a  prize  in  low  we  put  out 
our  French  colours,  and  gave  notice  to  the  pri- 
vateers tliat  it  was  for  their  advantage  that  we 
did  so  ;  and  so  indeed  it  was ;  for  it  would  pre- 
sently have  alarmed  uU  the  countr}',  if  such  a 
fleet  of  privateers  bad  appeared  on  the  coast.  Wo 
prevailed  on  them  to  give  us  their  Spanish  pri- 
soners, and  to  allow  us  to  set  them  on  ihore,  I 
assuring  them  1  would  not  land  them  tJl  I  came 
to  Ualdivia,  nor  suffer  them  to  have  the  least 
currespoudt?Dce  with  anybody  till  they  cume 
thither;  the  said  Spaniards  also  giving  their  parole 
of  honour  not  to  give  any  account  of  their  being 
taken  till  fourteen  days  after  they  were  on 
shore. 

This  being  the  furthest  port  south  which  the 
Spaniards  are  masters  of  in  Chili,  or  indeed  on 
the  whole  continent  of  America,  they  could  not 
desire  mo  (o  carry  them  any  further.  They 
allowed  us  a.  quantity  of  meal  out  of  their  booty, 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  prisoner:! ;  and  I  bought 
a  larger  quantity  more  of  it,  tiierc  being  more 
than  they  knew  how  to  stow ;  and  they  did  not 
resolve  to  keep  the  Spanish  ship  which  they 
took.  By  this  means  I  was  doubly  stocked  with 
flour  and  bre^id ;  but  as  the  tirst  was  very  good, 
and  well  pocked  in  cask,  and  very  good  jars,  il 
was  no  burden. 

We  bought  also  some  of  their  cocoa,  ond  made 
chocolate  till  our  men  gorged  themselves  with  it, 
and  would  eat  no  more. 

Having  furnished  ourselves  here  with  goats' 
I  flesh,  as  usual,  and  taken  in  water  sufficient,  we 
left  Juan  FernaDdcz,  and  saw  the  cruizcrs  go  out 
the  same  tide,  they  steering  N.  N.E.,  and  wu 
S.  S.  E.  They  saluted  us  at  parting,  and  we  bid 
them  good-bye  in  the  some  language. 

While  wo  wetti  now  sailing  for  the  coast  of 
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Chili,  with  a  ftiir  wind  and  pleasant  weather, 
mv  Spanish  doctor  rame  to  me,  and  told  me  he 
Iwd  n  piece  of  news  lo  acquaint  rae  with,  which, 
he  «nlrt,  he  believed,  would  ple.ise  me  very  well, 
and  this,  wan,  that  one  of  the  Spanish  prisoners 
w««  a  planter,  as  it  i«  called  in  the  West  Indies, 
or  a  f.irnier,  a*  we  should  call  il  in  England,  of 
Vjliii  Rita,  n  town  built  by  the  Spaniards  near 
the  foot  of  the  Ande«,  nbo*'e  the  town  of  Baldi- 
divia,  and  that  he  had  entered  into  discourse 
with  him  upon  the  situation  of  those  hills,  the 
nature  of  the  surface,  the  rivers,  hollows,  pas- 
sai^es  into  them,  &c. ,  whether  there  were  any 
valleys  within  the  hills,  of  what  extent,  how 
wntered,  what  cattle,  what  people,  how  disposed, 
and  the  like,  and,  in  short,  if  there  was  any 
passing  over  them  ;  and  he  told  me,  in  a  few 
words,  that  he  found  him  to  bo  a  very  honm, 
frank,  open  sort  of  person,  who  seemed  to  speak 
without  reserve,  without  the  least  jealousy  or 
apprehension,  and  that,  in  a  word,  be  believed  1 
niifjht  have  an  .imple  discovery  from  him  of  all 
that  1  desired  Vi  know. 

I  was  vHry  glud  of  this  news,  you  may  be  inrc, 
and  it  was  not  many  hours  before  I  mode  him 
liring  the  Sponinrd  into  the  great  rabin  to  me, 
where  1  treated  him  very  civilly,  and  gave  him 
opportunity  several  times  lo  see  himself  very 
well  u^ed  ;  and,  indeed,  all  the  Spaniards  in  the 
ship  were  very  thunkful  for  my  bringing  them 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  privateers,  and  took  all 
occasions  to  let  us  see  it. 

1  said  little  the  first  time,  but  discoursed  in 
general  of  America,  of  the  greatness  and  opu- 
lence of  the  Spaniards  there,  the  inflnite  wealth 
of  the  country  &c. ;  and  I  remember  well,  dis- 
coursing once  of  the  ereat  riches  of  the  Spaniards 
in  America,  the  silver  mines  of  Potosi,  and  other 
places,  he  turned  short  upon  me,  smiling,  and  »nid 
"  Wc  Spaniards  are  the  worst  nation  in  the 
world  that  such  a  treasure  ns  thisconld  have  be- 
longed to ;  for  if  it  had  fvllca  mto  any  other  hands 
than  ours,"  says  he,  "  they  would  have  searched 
ftirt her  info  It  before  now."— 1  a«k<^  him  what 
he  meant  by  (hat.  I  said  I  thought  they  had 
Bearrh*d  it  thoroughly  enouph,  for  that  I  be- 
lieved no  nation  in  the  world  could  ever  have 
spread  such  vast  dominions,  and  planted  a  coun- 
try of  such  a  prodigious  extent,  and  have  not 
only  kept  the  possession  of  it,  but  have  main- 
tained the  government  alto,  and  even  inhabited 
it,  with  so  few  people. 

"  Perhaps,  sei|jnior,"  says  he,  "yon  think,  not- 
withstnnding  that  opinion  of  yours,  that  weh.ave 
many  more  people  of  our  nation  in  New  Spain 
than  we  have."—"  I  do  not  know,"  said  1,  "  how 
many  you  may  have  ;  hut  if  I  should  believe  you 
have  as  many  here  as  in  Old  Spain,  it  would  be 
but  a  few  in  comparison  of  the  infinite  eittent  of 
the  King  of  Spain's  dominions  in  America. "*— 
••  And  then,"  added  he,  "  I  assure  you,  seignior, 
there  is  not  one  Spaniard  to  a  thousand  ocrcs  of 
land,  take  one  place  with  another,  throughout 
New  Spain." 

"  Very  well,"  said  I,  "  then  I  think  the  riches 
ond  wealth  of  America  is  very  well  searched,  in 
comparison  lo  the  number  of  people  yon  have  to 
search  after  it." — "  No,"  saj-s  he  "  it  is  not, 
neither;  for  the  greatest  number  of  our  people 
live  in  that  part  where  the  wealth  is  not  greatest. 


■nd  where  even  the  iiovemor  *ad  vieerajr, 

.joying  a  plentiful  and  luxor—'-  '■'-  "hejr  tak* 
thought  for  the  increase  ei'  '  Mng^  r«> 

venues  or  the  national  we;i!:  i^  he  spokf 

of  the  city  of  Mrxieo.  whose  neatness,  ainl  lb* 
number  of  its  Inhabitants,  he  «aid,  mts  a  diwvav 
lo  the  rest  of  the  bodj.  '*  .And  what  think  jmu, 
seiiniior,"  said  he,  "  that  in  that  one  dty,  m\mn 
is  neither  silver  or  irold  but  what  ia  brofigtn  frotc 
the  mountains  of  St  Clara,  the  mines  at  St  Au- 
gustine's and  Our  L^iJy,  some  of  whicJi  are  ta 
hundred  leagues  from  It,  and  yet  there  are  nen 
Spaniards  in  Mexico  than  in  both  these  two  |ii». 
digious  empires  of  Chili  and  Peru." 

I  seemed  not  to  believe  him,  mad  indeed  I  4U 
not  believe  him  at  fir^'  •  "  '•'■  returned  lo  nw 
with  a  question, — "  I'r  r  ojpliain,"  wn 

he,  "how  many  Span  jou  think  ther» 

may  be  in  this  vast  couQtry  of  CbiU  ?  " — 1  toU 
him  I  could  make  no  guew  of  the  ntimHen ,  b«t, 
without  question,  there  wr  i-.r.dv 

intimating  that  Imightsuri  i  li.T.i 

thousand  ;  at  tvhich  he  lauj...^ ..  i '  .t» 

sured  me  that  there  were  not  »h.  ■.-.:,  i 

five  hundred  in  the  whole  king'.i  -   na 

men  and  children  and  some  fow  w>i%lnir«,  •biA 
they  looked  upon  as  nothing  to  inttabltants,  be- 
cause Ihey  were  not  settled 

I   was  Indeed  surprised,  \n  to  asm* 

some  large  places,  which    1    ; ^...    >••'  ■  "^  > 

more  Spaniairds  in  them  tbaa  what  b' 
He   presently   ran   over    soine     of    i 
naming  Baldivia  first,  aa  the  Tno»t    Mbtliw^^. 
he  asked  me  how  many  I   thought   were  thrrt' 
I  told  him  about  three  hundred  familicik    tir 
smiled  at  me,  and  assured  me   there  were  nff 
above  three  or  fuur-and-Ofty  familiea  in  «>-"  n^"- 
place,  and  about  lwenty.6ve  soldier-. 
was  a  fortification  and  a  frontier.      A; 
or  the  rich  town,  where  he  lived,  he  said  i:u:<: 
tnight  be  about  tixty  fiimilies,   and  a  tieoteiMiit 
with  twenty  soldiers.      In  a  word,  we  pasacdonr 
iht!  many  places  between,  and  came  to  Uie  » 
pital,   ist  jago ;    where,   after    I   had  stippo^'' 
there  were  were  Ave  thousand  Spaniards, lu- 1 
tested  to  me  there  were  not  above  eight  bai><i' 
incluiiing  the  vicoroy's   court,  and   Ind 
families  at  Volpnraiso,  which  is  the  »e»' 
excluding  only  the  sr ''■---     -  '  '  '     .u 
being  the  capital  of  1 1  a,  ma 

about  two  hundred,  ai,'  iciii 

u'lio,  hi?  added,  laughing,  signiti<' 
planting  a  country,  for  they   rn  ; 
the  t.ind  nor  increased  the  people. 

Our  doctor,  who  was  our  interpreter,  sinili' 
at  this,  but  merrily  said,  ••  That  was  v«-Ty  trw, 
or  ought  to  be  so  ,  "  intimatzng  thai  thoagb  l>« 
priests  do  not  cultivate  the  land,  yd  ihey  m\^ 
chance  to  increase  the  people  a  Utile ;  but  tii*> 
was  by  the  way.  As  to  the  number  of  tabsbt- 
tants  at  St  Jago,  the  doctor  agreed  with  hiis. 
and  said  he  believed  he  had  said  more  than  tben 
was  rather  than  Icm. 

As  then  to  the  kingdom  or  empir*  of  Veru, 
which  there  are  many  conaiderable  elites  ' 
places  of  note,  such  as  Lima,  Quiitn,  Cvv' 
Plata,  and  others,  besides  the  great  nombe- 
towns  on  the  sea  coasts,  such  as  J^)n  Artci.  - 
Miguel,  Payta,  Guyaquil.  Truxillo.  and  n^;' 
otiiera. 
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He  answered,  that  it  wos  tmc  that  the  city  of 
Lima,  witli  the  town  or  L'allao,  huh  much 
incrc<ised  within  a  few  years ;  and  particularly 
of  late  bv  the  settling  of  between  three  and  four 
bucidrcd  French  there,  who  come  by  the  King  of 
Spain's  license ;  but  that  before  the  coniing  of 
those  gentlemen,  at  which  hi'  thook  his  head, 
the  country  was  richer,  thoujjh  the  inhabitoncii 
were  not  so  many  ;  and  that,  tukc  it  as  it  was 
now,  there  coufd  not  be  reckoned  above  Hftpon 
hundred  ramilies  of  Spaniards,  excludSnn:  the  sol- 
diers and  the  clergy,  which  as  above,  he  reckoned 
nothing  as  to  the  planting  the  country. 

We  came  then  to  discourse  of  the  silver  mines 
at  Petost,  and  here  ha  supposed,  as  I  did  also,  a 
very  great  number  of  p-w>ple.  "  But,  jt'lgnior," 
says  he,  "  what  people  is  it  you  are  sfjeaking  of? 
There  are  many  thousands  of  servants  but  fciv 
masters ;  there  is  a  garrison  of  four  hundred 
soldiers,  always  kept  In  arms  and  iu  good  order, 
to  secure  the  place  and  keep  the  negroes  unit 
criminals  who  work  in  the  mines  in  subjection  ; 
but  that  there  were  not  besides  n\e  hundred 
Spaniards,  that  is  to  say  men,  in  the  whole  plui-r 
and  its  udjacents.  So  that,  in  shorty  he  would 
not  allow  above  seven  thousand  Spaniards  in 
the  whole  empire  of  Peru,  and  tvvo  tluiusund  live 
hundred  in  Chili  i  at  the  some  time  allowing 
twicei  us  many  as  both  these  in  the  city  of  Mexico 
only. 

After  this  discourse  was  over.  I  asked  him 
what  ho  iiifLTTcd  from  it  as  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country  not  being  discovered?  He  answered, 
it  was  evident  that  it  was  for  want  of  people  that 
the  wealth  of  the  country  lay  hid;  that  iht;ro  was 
infinitely  more  lay  uncnquircd  alter  than  had 
yet  been  known  ;  that  there  were  several  moun- 
tain* in  Peru  equally  rii-h  in  silver  with  that  of 
I*otori ;  and  aa  for  Chili,  soys  be,  and  the  country 
jlbera  we  live,  there  Is  more  gold  at  this  time 

tbc  mountains  of  the  Andes,  and  more  easy  to 
at,  than  in  all  the  world  beddcs.  "  Nay," 
lyt  he,  with  som«  passion,  "  there  is  more  gold 
every  year  washed  diown  out  oflhti  Andes  of  Chili 
into  the  sea  and  lost  there,  (hun  all  the  riches  that 
go  from  New  Spain  to  Europe  in  twenty  ycara 
amount  to." 

This  discourse  fired  my  imagination,  you  may 
be  iiure,  and  I  renewed  it  upon  all  occtislons, 
taking  more  or  lew  Lime  every  day  to  talk  with 
(his  Spaniard  upon  the  subject  of  cultivation  of 
the  limils,  improvement  of  the  country,  und  the 
like ;  always  making  such  inquiries  into  the  state 
of  the  mountains  of  ihc  Andes  as  best  suited  my 
purpose,  but  yet  so  as  not  to  give  him  the  least 
intimation  of  my  design. 

One  day,  conversing  with  him  again  about 
the  great  riches  of  the  country  and  of  the  rooun- 
tains  and  rivers  as  above,  i  asked  him,  that 
teeing  the  place  was  lo  rich,  why  were  they  not 
all  princes,  or  aa  rich  as  princes,  that  dwelt  there  ? 

He  shook  bis  heaid,  and  said  it  was  a  great 
reproach  upon  them  many  ways ;  and  when  I 
pressed  him  to  explain  himself,  he  answered  it 
was  occasioned  by  two  things— namely,  pride 
and  sloth.  "  S«ignior."  says  he.  "we  have  so 
mucli  pride  that  we  have  no  avarice,  and  we  do 
not  covet  enough  to  make  us  work  for  it.  We 
walk  about  sometimes,"  savs  he,  "on  the  banks 
of  the  streams  that  come  down  from  the  moun- 


tains, and  if  we  see  a  bit  of  gold  lie  on  the  shore, 
it  may  be  we  will  vouchsafe  to  lay  off  our  cloak 
and  step  forward  to  take  it  up  ;  but  if  we  were 
sure  to  carry  home  as  much  as  we  could  atand 
under,  we  would  not  strip  tatd  go  to  work  in  the 
water  to  wash  it  out  of  the  sand,  or  take  the 
pains  to  get  it  together;  nor  perhaps  dishonour 
ourselves  so  much  as  to  be  aeen  carrying  a. 
load,  no,  not  for  all  the  value  of  the  gold 
itself. 

I  laughed  then  indeed  -.  and  told  him  he  wns 
disposed  to  jest  with  hi.s  cDunlrymei),  ur  to  speak 
ironically ;  meaning,  tlvat  they  did  not  take  ao 
much  pains  as  wok  required  lo  make  them  efllio> 
tually  rich,  but,  that  I  supposed  he  would  not 
have  me  understand  him  at  he  spoke.  He  said, 
t  might  understand  as  favourably  as  I  pleased, 
but  I  should  find  the  fact  to  be  true  if  I  would 
go  up  with  him  to  Villa  Uica  when  I  come  to 
Haldiviu  ;  and  with  thnt  he  niude  his  compliment 
to  me  and  invit»>tl  me  to  his  house. 

I  aikfd  him  with  a  co/i  litmtia,  seignior,  that 
is,  with  pardon  for  so  much  freedom,  that  if  he 
lived  in  so  rich  a  country,  and  where  there  was 
so  inexhanstiblc  a  treasure  of  gold,  how  he  came 
to  full  into  this  state  of  captivity,  and  what  made 
him  venture  himself  upon  the  sea  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  ptnites  ? 

He  answered,  that  it  was  on  the  very  foot  oi 
what  he  hud  been  complaining  of;  and  that 
having  seen  oo  much  of  the  wetdth  of  the  conntry 
he  lived  in,  and  having  reproached  himself  with 
that  verv  indolence  which  he  now  blamed  Ul  hii 
countrymen  for,  he  had  resolved,  in  conjunction 
wiTh  tMO  of  Ills  neighbours  the  SponiardK,  and 
men  of  good  ^iubstance,  to  srt  to  work  in  a  plac« 
in  the  mountains  where  they  had  found  8om« 
gold,  and  had  seen  much  washed  down  by  the 
water,  and  to  tind  what  might  be  done  in  a 
thorough  search  after  the  fund  or  mine  of  it, 
which  they  were  sure  was  not  far  ofl";  and  that 
he  was  going  to  Lima,  and  from  thence,  if  he 
could  not  be  supplied,  to  Panama,  to  buy  negroes 
(or  the  work,  that  they  might  carry  it  on  with 
the  better  success. 

This  was  a  feeling  discourse  to  me,  and  made 
such  an  impression  on  roe,  that  I  secretly 
resolved,  that  when  I  came  to  Daldivia,  I  would 
go  up  with  this  sincere  Spaninrd  (for  %o  I  thought 
him  to  bo,  and  so  I  found  him  )  ond  would  be  an 
eye-witness  to  the  discovery,  which,  I  thooght, 
was  made  to  my  hand,  and  which  I  found  now  I 
could  make  more  eflcctual  tbiin  by  uU  the 
attempts  I  was  like  to  make  by  second  hand. 

From  this  time  I  tn-a(cd  the  Spniiianl  with 
more  than  ordinary'  cnurtr»y,  :ind  lold  dim  il  I 
wns  not  captain  of  a  great  ship,  and  hiid  a  ..-arco 
upon  me  of  other  gentlemen's  Citnlcs,  he  had 
»aid  so  much  of  those  things  that  I  should  be 
tempted  to  give  him  a  visit  ns  he  had  desired, 
and  sec  tho!<c  monstrons  mountains  of  the 
Ande<. 

He  toTd  me  that  if  !  would  do  him  so  miirh 
honour,  1  should  not  be  obliged  loony  long  stay. 
that  hf<  would  procure  mules  for  me  at  Hahtiviu, 
and  thut  I  should  go,  not  to  his  house  only,  but 
to  Ihc  mountain  il.self  and  see  all  that  I  desirc<t, 
and  be  back  again  in  fourteen  days  at  the  finr. 
thest.  I  shook  my  bend  as  If  it  coald  not  be, 
but  he  never  left  importuning  me  ;  and  once  or 
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twioe,  u  if  I  had  been  afraid  to  venture  myself 
with  him.  he  told  mc  he  would  tend  for  hia  tn'o 
ioaa,  and  leave  them  in  the  ship  oj  hostogei  for 
my  safety. 

1  wai  fully  aaliffled  as  to  that  point,  but  did 
not  let  him  kuow  my  mind  yet ;  but  every  day 
we  dwelt  upon  the  laroc  lubjcct,  and  I  travelled 
through  the  mountaini  and  valliei  co  duly  ib 
every  day'i  ditcourae  with  him,  that  when  I 
afterward*  came  to  the  places  we  hod  talked  of, 
it  was  ai  if  1  bod  looked  over  them  in  a  map 
before. 

I  aaked  hire  if  the  Andes  were  a  mere  wall 
of  mountains,  contigruous  and  without  intervoli 
and  ipacea  like  a  fortification  or  boundary  to  a 
country  ?  Or,  whether  they  lay  promiicuout 
and  diiunt  from  one  another?  And,  whether 
there  lay  any  way  over  them  into  the  countrj' 
beyond  them. 

He  smiled  when  t  talked  of  goin^  over  thera. 
He  told  me  they  were  so  infinitely  high,  that  no 
human  creature  could  live  upon  the  top ;  and 
withal  to  itecp  and  to  frightful,  that  If  (here  was 
even  a  pair  of  stain  up  on  one  tide  and  down  on 
the  other,  no  man  alive  would  dare  to  mount  up 
or  venture  down. 

But  that,  at  for  the  r.olion  of  the  hills  being 
coottguout.  like  a  wall  that  had  no  gates,  that 
was  all  fabulous  ;  that  there  were  several  fair 
entrances  in  amont;  the  mountains,  and  large, 
pleasant,  end  fruitful  vallie^i  among  the  hilts, 
with  pleasant  rivers  and  numbers  of  inhabitants, 
and  cattle  and  provisions  of  all  torts ;  and  that 
some  of  the  most  delightful  places  to  live  in  that 
were  in  the  whole  world,  were  among  those 
vallie»,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  highest  and 
rnoii  dreadful  mountains. 

"  Well,"  laid  I,  "  seignior,  but  how  do  they 
go  out  of  one  valley  into  another?  And  whillicr 
do  they  goat  last?"  He  answered  me,  those 
vallics  are  always  full  of  pleasant  rivers  and 
brooks  which  fall  from  the  hills,  and  arc  formed 
generally  into  one  principal  stream  to  every  valej 
and  that  as  these  must  have  their  outlets  uti  one 
tide  of  the  hillt,  or  on  the  other,  so,  following 
the  course  of  those  streams,  one  in  alwuy*  sure 
to  And  the  way  out  of  one  valley  into  another, 
■ndat  last  out  of  the  whole  into  the  open  coun- 
try i  so  that  it  was  very  Ircquunt  to  pass  from 
one  tide  to  the  other  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
mountains,  and  not  go  much  hii^lier  up  hill  or 
down  hill,  compared  to  the  hills  in  nther  places. 
It  was  true,  he  said,  there  uas  no  abrupt  visible 
parting  in  the  mountains,  that  should  seem  lilie 
a  way  cut  through  from  the  bottom  to  the  top, 
which  would  be  indeed  frightful ;  but  that  as 
they  pais  from  some  of  the  vullies  to  others, 
there  are  ascents  and  deseuatt,  windings  and 
turnings,  sloping  up  and  sloping  down,  where  we 
may  stand  on  those  little  ridges,  aud  sec  the 
waters  on  one  ^do  run  to  the  west,  and  on  the 
Other  side  to  the  east. 

1  asked  him  what  kind  of  a  country  iva.<>  on  the 
other  side  ■*  and  how  long  time  it  wniild  take  up 
to  go  through  from  one  side  to  the  other  ?  Ho 
told  me,  there  were  waj  t  indeed  that  were  more 
mountainous  and  uneasy,  io  which  uici)  kept 
upcn  the  sides  or  declivity  of  the  hills,  in  which 
the  nativei  would  go  and  guide  othcr»  tc>  go, and 
$0  might  past  the  whole  ridge  of  the  Andes  in 


eight  or  nine  days;  but  that  those  wart  were 
esteemed  very  dismal,  lonely,  Bttd  dangeroos, 
because  of  wild  beasts  ;  but'  that  through  tbc 
vallies  the  way  was  easy  and  pleoaaot,  and  ^- 
fcctly  safe,  only  Caitber  about ;  and  that  those 
ways  a  man  might  b«  sixteen  or  seveatceD  daji 
going  through. 

I  laid  up  all  this  in  my  heart,  to  miike  ORtf 
as  I  should  have  occasion  ;  but  I  ockoowle^p 
that  it  was  surprising  to  me,  as  it  was  •»  per. 
fcctly  agreeing  with  the  notion  that  I  alwan 
cntertnined  of  those  mountains,  of  the  riches  W 
them,  the  facility  of  access  to  and  from  thea. 
and  the  easy  passage  from  one  side  to  anothtr 

The  next  discourse  I  had  with  him  upoD  tUt 
subject  I  began  thus.  "  Well,  seignior,  said  l 
"  we  are  now  come  quite  through  tb«  TiIBciMd 
passages  of  the  Andes,  and  locthiitks  I  seeamt 
open  country  before  roe  on  the  other  sidb;  pnf 
tell  me,  have  you  erer  been  so  far  as  to  look  iots 
that  part  of  the  world,  and  what  kind  of  t 
country  is  it  ?" 

I  He  answered  gravely,  that  he  had  been  Cir 
enough  several  times,  to  look  at  a  distance  into 
I  the  vast  country  I  spake  of.  "  And  such  indM 
jit  is,"  said  he;  "and  as  we  come  upon  the  ris- 
ing part  of  the  bills,  we  see  a  great  way.  and  « 
country  without  end ;  but  oa  to  any  descriptioa* 
of  it,  1  can  say  but  little,"  added  he,  •'  only  this, 
that  it  is  a  very  fruitful  country  on  that  Ait 
next  the  hill.  What  H  is  farther.  1  krww 
not." 

I  asked  him  if  there  were  any  considcnWe 
rivers  in  it,  and  which  way  they  generally  nm' 
He  said,  "It  could  not  be,  but  that  from'sach  a 
ridge  of  mountains  as  the  Andes,  there  must  bt 
a.  gri'at  many  rivers  on  that  side,  as  there  were 
apparctitly  on  this  ;  and  that,  as  the  country' wis 
iutinitcly  larger,  and  their  course  in  proponide 
loDgfr,  it  would  necesiarily  follow,  that  thai* 
smuM  rivers  would  run  one  into  another,  and  t* 
form  great  navigable  rivers,  as  was  the  Mse  ia 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  originally  sprtmc  frm 
the  same  hills,  about  the  city  La  Plata  in  Ptnt. 
and  swallowing  up  all  the  streams  of  less  net<, 
became,  by  the  mere  length  of  its  course,  oae«f 
the  (jrrcatest  rivers  in  the  world."  That,  la  W 
observed  most  of  those  rivers  ran  rather  toatlt- 
eastwurd  than  northward,  he  belicvrd  they  m 
oway  to  the  tea,  a  great  way  farther  to  tli# 
south  than  the  Rio  dc  la  Plata ;  but  as  to  wlut 
part  of  the  coast  they  might  come  to  the  wait, 
that  he  knew  nothing  of. 

This  account  was  so  rational,  that  notldiif 
could  be  more ;  and  was;,  indeed,  extremely  i>> 
tisfaclory. 

It  was  also  very  remarkable^  that  thw  egmi 
exactly  with  the  accounts  bi  '  Vc 

the  two  Chilian  Indians,  or  ti  i  I 

on  board,  and  with  whom   1  .;,.,  »,..,., i. ,  u 

discourse  as  occasion  presented;  but  who,  at  this 
licne,  1  removed  into  the  Madagascar  ship,  14 
make  room  for  these  Spanish  prisoners, 

1  observed  the  Spaniard  was  made  wvj  R** 
siblc  by  my  doctor  of  the  obligation  both  be  lol 
his  feliow-prisoners  were  under  to  me,  in  m) 
persuading  the  privateers  to  set  them  at  (<>>-'<» 
and  in  undertaking  to  carry  them  honiv 
pait  of  Spain  from  whence  they  came 
Ihey  had  lost  their  cargo,  their  voyage  s^t"^ 
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to  bo  at  on  end.  The  icnsc  of  the  favour,  I  say, 
wlu'rh  I  had  done  him,  and  was  still  doing  him, 
in  the  civil  treatnicnt  which  I  gave  him,  made 
thii  gentlcnoan,  for  such  he  was  in  hiintclf,  and 
in  his  dispoiition,  whfflt«ver  he  wai  by  family,  for 
that  1  knew  nothing  of;  I  say,  it  made  him  ex- 
eeedin{(  importunate  with  me,  and  with  my  doc- 
tor, who  cpoko  .Spanish  perfectly  well,  to  go  with 
him  10  Villa  Ricu. 

1  mode  him  no  promise,  but  talked  at  a  dis* 
tanoc.  f  told  him  if  he  hod  lived  by  the  sea  and 
I  could  have  sailed  to  his  door  in  my  ship  I 
would  have  mode  him  a  visit.  He  returned 
tliat  he  wished  he  could  moke  the  river  of  Baldi- 
via  navigable  for  tne,  that  I  might  bring  my  ship 
up  to  his  dear,  and  be  would  venture  to  say. 
ihut  neither  me  nor  all  my  ihip'scompany  should 
starve  while  «re  were  with  him.  In  the  interval 
of  these  diseounes  I  asked  my  doctor  his  opinion, 
whether  he  tiioughl  1  might  trust  this  Spaniard 
if  1  had  a  mind  to  go  up  and  sec  the  country  for 
a  few  days  7 

"  Seignior,"  says  he,"  the  Spnnianls  are, in  some 
respects,  the  worst  nation  under  the  sun  ;  they 
arc  rruel,  inexorable,  unchariublc.  voracious, 
and  in  several  cases  treacherous ;  but  in  two 
things  they  ore  to  be  depended  upon  beyond  all 
the  nation's  in  the  world,  that  is  to  say,  when  they 
give  their  honour  to  perform  any  thing,  and 
when  they  have  a  retwm  to  mate  for  any  favour 
Toeelved ;"  and  here  lie  entertained  nie  with  a 
long  story  of  a  merchant  of  Chartageoa,  who  in 
a  sluop  was  stiipwrecked  at  sea,  and  was  token 
up  by  an  English  merchant  on  board  a  ship 
bound  to  London  from  Barbndoes  or  some  other 
of  our  islands  ;  that  (he  English  merchant  meet- 
ing another  English  ship  tmund  to  Jamaica,  put 
the  Spanish  merchant  ou  board  him,  paid  him  for 
his  passage,  and  obliged  bim  to  set  him  od  shore 
on  the  Spanish  coast,  as  near  to  Chartageoa  as 
he  could.  This  Spanish  merchant  could  never 
rest  until  be  found  moans  to  ship  himself  from 
Cbartagcna  tothc  Havanna  on  the  Galleons,  from 
thence  to  Cadix  in  Old  Spain,  and  from  thence 
to  London,  to  dnd  out  the  English  merchant, 
and  make  htm  a  present  to  the  value  of  a 
thousand  pistoles  for  saving  his  life,  and  for  his 
civil  returning  him  to  Jamaica,  A<-.  Whether 
the  story  was  true  or  not  his  inference  from  it 
was  just :  namely,  that  a  Spaniard  never  forgot 
a  kindness ;  "  Bot  take  it  withal,"  says  the  doctor. 
"  that  I  believe  it  is  as  much  the  effect  of  their 
pride  as  of  their  virtue  ;  for  at  the  same  time," 
said  he,  ••  Ibcy  never  forget  an  ill  turn  any  more 
than  they  do  a  good  one,  and  they  frequently  en- 
tail their  enmities  on  their  families,  and  profctute 
the  revenge  from  one  generation  to  another,  so 
that  the  heir  has  with  the  esUteof  his  ancestors 
oil  the  family  broils  upon  his  hands  as  he  comes 
to  his  estate.'* 

I-'rom  all  this  he  inferred,  that  as  this  Spaniard 
found  himtelf  so  very  much  oblig^-d  to  me,  I 
might  depend  uiwn  it  that  he  had  so  much  pride 
in  him,  that  If  he  could  pull  down  the  Andes  for 
ne  tA  go  through,  and  I  wanted  it,  he  would  do 
it  for  me ;  and  thot  nothing  would  be  a  greater 
satisfaction  to  him  than  tu  fttiA  some  wajr  or 
other  how  to  reijuitc  me. 

All  these  discourses  shortened  our  voyage,  and 
wc  arrived  fair  and  softly  (for  it  was  very  good 


weather  and  little  wind )  at  Tucanel,  or  the  rfver 
Imperial,  within  ten  leagues  of  lialdivia,  that  is 
to  say,  off  Cape  Bonifacio,  which  is  the  north 
point  of  the  entrance  mto  the  river  of  Ualdivia ; 
and  here  I  took  one  of  the  most  unaccountable, 
and  I  must  needs  acknowlc<lgc  unjustifiable  reso- 
lutions, that  ever  any  commander  entrusted  with 
a  ship  of  such  ibrcc  and  a  cargo  of  such  conse- 
quence adventured  upon  before,  and  which  I  by 
QO  means  recommend  to  any  commander  of  a 
ship  to  imitate ;  and  this  was,  to  venture  up  into 
the  country  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  my  ship,  Icavinj;  the  success  of  the  whole 
voyage,  the  estates  of  my  employers,  and  the 
richest  ship  and  cargo  that  ever  cume  out  of 
those  seas,  to  the  core  and  fidelity  of  two  or  three 
men.  Such  was  the  unsatisfied  thirst  of  net* 
discoveries,  which  I  brought  out  of  England 
wtib  me,  and  which  I  nourished  at  all  hazoj^  to 
the  end  of  the  voyage. 

However,  though  I  condemn  mvself  in  the 
main  for  the  rashness  of  the  undertaking,  yet  let 
me  do  myself  so  much  justice,  as  to  teavo  it  oa 
record  too,  that  I  did  not  run  this  rbk  without 
alt  the  needful  precautions  (or  the  salety  of  the 
ship  and  cargo. 

And  first,  I  found  out  a  safo  place  for  the  ships 
to  ride  ;  and  this  neither  in  the  river  of  Tucapei, 
nor  in  the  river  of  Baldivia,  but  in  an  opening  or 
inlet  of  water  without  a  name,  about  a  leogue  to 
the  south  of  Tucapei,  embayed  and  secured  from 
nlmost  all  the  winds  that  could  blow ;  here  the 
ships  lay  cosy,  with  water  enough,  having  about 
eleven  fathoms  good  holding  ground,  and  about 
half  a  league  from  shore. 

I  left  the  supra-cargo  and  my  chief  mate,  also 
a  kinsman  of  my  own,  a.  true  sailor,  who  had 
been  a  midshipman,  but  was  now  a  lieutenant : 
I  say  to  tlkoae  I  left  the  command  of  both  my 
ships,  but  with  express  orders  not  to  stir,  nor 
unmoor  upon  any  account  whatever,  life  and 
death  excepted,  until  my  return,  or  until  if  1  was 
dead,  they  hoard  what  was  become  of  me ;  no, 
though  they  were  to  stay  there  sis  months,  for 
they  bad  provisions  enough,  and  an  excellent 
place  for  watering  lay  jost  by  them ;  and  I  made 
ail  the  men  iwear  to  me,  that  they  would  make 
no  mutiny  or  disorder,  but  obey  my  said  kins> 
man  in  one  ship,  and  the  supro-cargo  in  the 
other  in  all  things  except  removing  trora  that 
place  ;  and  that  if  they  should  command  them  to 
stir  from  thence,  they  would  not  so  much  as 
touch  a  sail  or  a  rope. 

When  I  Irad  made  all  these  conditions,  and 
told  my  men  that  the  design  I  went  upon,  was 
for  the  good  of  their  voyage,  for  the  service  of 
the  owners,  and  sltould,  if  it  succee<lcd,  be  for  all 
their  advantages ;  I  asked  them  if  they  were  all 
willing  I  should  go?  to  which  they  all  answered 
that  tiMy  were  very  willing,  and  would  take  the 
same  core  of  thesbip*,  and  of  all  things  belonging 
to  them  as  if  I  were  on  board.  This  encouraged 
me  greatly,  and  1  now  resolved  nothing  should 
hinder  me. 

Having  thus  concluded  every  thing,  then,  and 
not  until  then,  I  told  my  Spaniard  that  1  bad 
almoet  resolved  to  go  aloag  with  Ua ;  at  wUob 
he  appeared  exceedingly  plMflod,  and  tnJaid  !»• 
surprise  of  joy.  I  shoold  have  told  yon,  that 
I ;  before  1  told  him  Ibis,  I  had  Mt  all  the  r«at  oTtW 
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the  mountains. 

And  now  it  became  necessary  thtt  I  should 
UK  the  utmost  freedom  with  my  new  friend  the 
Spaniard,  being,  as  I  told  him,  to  put  my  life  in 
his  hnnds  and  tlie  prosperity  of  my  whole  adveii> 
ture,  both  ship  And  ship's  compuny. 

He  told  me  he  Vfa*  sensible  that  I  did  put  my 
life  in  his  hands,  iind  thnt  it  wns  a  very  gieut 
tol(en  of  confidenco  in  him,  even  such  a  one  that 
hct  bein^  a  stranger  to  me,  had  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect ;  but  he  desired  me  to  i:nnddur  that  ho  was 
■  Cliristian,  not  a  savnge ;  that  bo  was  one,  I 
had  laid  the  hif^hest  obligation  upon  in  volun- 
tarily taking  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the  free- 
booters, where  he  miKht  have  lost  his  life  ;  and, 
in  the  next  pince.  hesiud,  it  was  some  argument 
that  he  wr.-is  a  gentleman,  and  that  I  should  iiod 
him  to  be  a  man  of  honour :  and,  lastly,  that  it 
did  not  appear  that  he  could  make  any  ndvon- 
tafca  of  me,  or  that  he  could  get  any  thing  by 
using  nie  ill ;  and  if  even  that  was  no  ar^umont 
yet  t  should  find  uhrn  I  came  to  his  house  that 
he  was  not  (n  ii  condition  to  want  any  thin);  tliat 
mifjht  b''  ftuined,  so  much  as  to  procure  it  by 
such  a  piece  of  villany  und  treachery,  as  to  be- 
tray nnd  destroy  the  man  that  hud  raved  his  life, 
and  brou(;ht  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the  devil 
safe  to  his  country  and  fitmily,  when  he  might 
have  been  carried  away,  f>o»i  knows  whithor. 
But  to  conclude  all.  he  desired  me  to  accept  the 
oiTer  he  had  made  me  at  sea  (viz. )  that  he  would 
send  for  his  two  sons,  and  leave  them  on  board 
the  ship  as  hostajres  for  my  safety,  and  desired 
they  mi|;ht  bo  used  on  board  no  otherwise  thuL 
I  was  us^  withshim  in  the  country. 

I  was  ashamed  to  accept  such  an  ofler  as  this ; 
but  he  pressed  it  earnestly,  and  importuned  the 
doctor  to  move  me  to  acccept  it.  telling  him  that 
he  should  not  be  ensy  if  I  did  not,  so  that,  in 
short,  the  doctor  advited  me  to  agree  to  it;  and, 
occordingl},  he  hired  a  messenger  and  a  mule, 
and  sent  away  for  his  two  sons  tn  come  to  him  ; 
and  such  expedition  the  messenger  made,  that  in 
six  diiys  he  returned  with  the  two  tons  and  three 
servants,  oU  on  horseback.     His  two  sons  were 


two  r.  nrbona  "re 

who   I  :    to    make    tl 

main  eulurpriae.  As  to  the  qooiIm 
Spaniard  made  no  scruple  of  th^, 
half  my  ship's  oompany. 

We  sot  nut,  BO(n«    on    ho 
mules,  as  we  could  get  ther 
and  myself  rode  on  (wo  very 
the  some  that  his  two  ooiu 
rived  at  a  noble  coutry  scat 
of  the  towni  where,  at    Gr»t, 
been  only  to  put  in  for  refresli 
found,  that  it  was  reoJly  hia  da 
where  his  family  a.nd  servants 

Here  we  were  received  liJse  |>riaoa 
much  ceremony  as  if  he  bad  boem 
entertained  us.  The  mayor  donra, 
his  hoMse,  received  us.  took  in  our 
ordered  our  two  servants  to  be  tak4 

1  need  not  tell  you  that  the  8| 
(hnt  pride  and  ostentation  was  et 
spiring  him  with  to  entertain  as  }  | 
is,  he  crtuld  not  have  lived  in  •  0 
world  more  capable  of  gratifying  li 
here,  without  anything  uncotnmoo, 
lo  show  more  gold  plato  than  mai 
lies  in  our  country  have  of  silver 
silver,  it  quite  eclipses  the  appearai 
took  nvvuy  the  very  use  of  pewter, 
did  not  see  one  vessel,  no, 
|Hirt  of  his  house.  It  is  true:. 
niard  had  not  a  piece  of  plate  < 
furniture  which  we  did  not 
belonged  to  the  apartment  of  I 
lo  be  observed,  that  the  womesi ' 
except  at  a  distance  and  in  the  gMmi 
being  under  veils,  we  coiUd  Dot  k 
from  her  women,  or  the  maids  tram 

We  were  lodged  rvery  one  in  sci 
Dicnts,  very  well  furnished,  bat  i 
very  nobly  indeed  ;  thoagb  mil  tha 
furniture  must  be  there  at  an  cx 
The  way  of  lodging  upon  quUta^ 
mode  paviilion-wise,  after  the  ~  ' 
need  not  describe ;  but   It 


pewter, 
mesivl 
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interrupt  m^r  account  with  the  relation  or  all  the 
Bae  things  he  had  in  his  bouse,  and  I  could  not 
be  persuaded  but  that  fac  had  borrowed  all  the 
plate  in  the  town  to  furnish  out  his  sideboard 
and  table ;  but  my  da4.-tcir  told  roe  it  was  oottainisr 
but  \rhat  was  very  usual  among  them  that  were 
mon  of  any  substance,  as  it  was  apparent  he 
was :  and  that  the  silversmiths  at  St  Jug^o  sup- 
plied llicni  generally  with  their  plate  reiiiiy 
wraught.  in  exchnnf^e,  with  allowance  for  the 
quality,  for  the  gold  which  they  found  in  the 
mountains,  or  in  the  brooks  and  streams  which 
eamo  from  the  mountains,  into  which  the  huty 
•hnwers  of  winter  rain  frequently  washed  down 

Kretty  large  lumps ;  and  others,  which  wore  soial- 
>r,  ihoy  washed  out  of  the  sands  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  washing  of  ore. 

I  was  better  satisfied  in  this  particular,  when 
the  next  day,  talking  to  our  new  landlord 
about  the  mountains,  and  the  wealth  of  them.  I 
ajk^d  hini  if  he  could  show  me  any  of  the  gold 
which  was  usually  washed  out  of  the  hills  by  the 
rain,  in  the  Datitral  fijfure  in  which  it  was  found? 
He  smiled,  and  lold  me  yes,  he  would  show  us  a 
little  ;  and  with  that,  carried  us  up  into  a  kind 
of  a  closet,  where  he  had  n  great  rariety  of  odd 
things  gathered  up  about  the  mounta!ns  and 
rivers,  such  as  fine  shells,  strange  stones  in  tlic 
form  of  stare,  heavy  pieces  of  ore,  but  such  as 
neither  he  nor  any  of  us  could  tell  what  (hey 
were,  and  the  like  ;  and  after  this,  he  pulled  out 
a  great  leather  bag,  which  had,  I  believe,  near 
Hfty  pounds  weight  in  it,  here,  seignior,  says  he, 
here  it  some  of  the  dirt  of  the  earth,  and  turning 
it  out  upon  the  table,  it  was  ea;y  to  see  that  it 
was  all  gold,  though  the  piece*  were  of  different 
forms,  and  some  scarce  looking  like  gold  at  all, 
being  so  mixed  with  the  spar,  or  with  earth, 
that  it  did  not  appear  so  pUin ;  but  in  every  bit 
there  was  something  of  the  clear  gold  to  bo 
seen,  and  the  smaller  the  lumps  the  purer  the 
gold  appeared. 

I  was  surprised  at  (he  quantity  more  than  at  tltc 
thing  itself,  baring,  as  I  have  said,  seen  the 
gold  which  the  In^ans  found  in  the  countries  I 
have  described,  which  seemed  to  have  little  or 
no  mixture  ;  but  then  t  was  to  have  considered 
that  what  those  Indians  gathered  was  &rtber 
from  the  hills  which  it  came  from,  and  that  those 
rough  irregular  pieces  would  not  drive  so  far  in 
the  water,  but  would  lodge  themselves  in  the 
varth  and  sand  of  the  rivers  nearer  home  ;  and 
also  that  the  Indians,  not  knowing  how  to  sepa> 
rate  the  gold  by  fire  from  the  dross  and  mixture 
above,  did  not  think  those  rough  pieces  wurth 
thcu-  taking  up,  whereas  the  Spaniards  here  un- 
derstood much  better  what  they  were  about. 

But  to  return  to  the  closet.  When  he  had 
shown  us  this  leather  pouch  full,  he  sweeps  it  by 
to  one  side  of  the  table,  which  hod  ledges  round 
it  to  keep  it  from  running  olT,  and  lakes  up 
another  bag  full  of  large  pieces  of  stone,  great 
lumps  of  earth,  and  pieces  of  various  shapes,  all 
of  which  had  some  gold  in  them,  but  not  to  be 
gotten  out  but  by  lire.  These,  he  told  nt,  their 
aorvants  briog  them  home  as  they  find  them  in 
the  mountains,  lying  loose  here  and  there,  when 
they  run  after  their  cattle. 

But  still  1  asked  him  if  they  found  no  pieces 
of  pure  gold?  upon  this,  he  turned  to  a  groat 


old  cabinet  full  of  pretty  largo  drawers,  and  pu!" 
ling  out  one  drawer,  he  showed  us  a  surprising 
number  of  pieces  of  pure  clean  gold,  some  round, 
some  long,  some  flat,  some  thick,  all  of  irregular 
shapes,  and  worked  roundish  at  the  ends,  with 
rolling  along,  some  of  these  weighed  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce,  some  more,  and  some  less,  and  as  I 
lifted  the  drawer,  I  believe  there  could  not  be  less 
than  between  twenty  and  thirty  pounds'  weight 
of  it. 

Then  he  pulled  out  another  drawer,  which 
was  almost  fall  of  the  same  kind  of  drug,  but  as 
small  aM  sand,  the  biggest  nut  so  big  as  pios' 
heads,  and  which  might  very  properly  be  called 
gold  dust. 

After  tliis  sight  a  man  was  to  be  surprised  at 
nothing  he  could  see.  I  a»ked  him  how  long 
such  a  treasure  might  bo  amassing  together  in 
this  country  ?  he  told  me  that  was  according  to 
■he  pains  they  might  taiie  in  the  search  ;  that  he 
had  been  twelve  years  here,  and  had  done  httlc 
or  nothing  ;  but  had  he  bad  twenty  negroes  to 
have  Set  on  work,  as  he  might  have  had,  he 
might  have  had  more  than  this  in  one  year.  I 
asked  him  how  much  gold  in  weight  he  thought 
there  might  be  in  all  this  he  had  shown  me?  he 
told  me  he  could  not  tell ;  that  tbuv  never  trou- 
bled themselves  to  weigh,  but  when  the  silvrr- 
smith  at  St  Jago  came  to  bring  home  any 
vessel,  or  when  the  merchants  from  Lima  came 
to  Baldivia  with  European  goods,  then  they 
bought  what  they  wanted  of  thenii  that  they 
were  sensible  they  gave  excessive  dear  for  every 
ihinu;,  even  ten  or  twenty  for  one.  But  as  gold, 
he  said,  was  the  growtli  of  that  country,  and  th*^ 
other  things,  such  as  cloth,  linen,  fine  silks,  &c. 
were  the  gold  of  Europe,  they  did  not  think 
much  to  give  what  they  asked  for  iho$e  things. 
In  short,  1  found  that  the  people  in  this  country, 
though  they  kept  large  plantations  in  their  hands, 
had  great  numbers  of  cattle,  ingenios.  as  they 
call  them,  for  cnakiug  sugar,  and  land,  under 
management,  for  the  maintenance  of  themselves 
and  families ;  yet  did  not  wholly  neglect  the 
getting  gold  out  of  the  mountains,  where  it  was 
in  such  plenty  ;  and  therefore  it  seems  the  town 
adjacent  is  called  Villa  Rica,  or  the  Rich  Town, 
being  9eate<l  as  it  were  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  in  the  richest  part  of  them. 

After  I  had  sutficiently  admired  the  vast  quan- 
tity of  gold  he  had,  he  made  signs  to  the  doctor 
that  I  should  take  any  piece  or  nny  quantity 
that  I  pleased ;  but  thought  1  might  take  it  as 
an  affront  to  have  him  ofTcr  me  any  particular 
small  parcel.  The  doctor  hinted  it  to  me,  and  I 
bade  him  return  him  thanks;  but  to  let  him 
know  that  I  would  by  no  means  have  any  of 
(hat,  but  that  1  would  be  glad  to  take  up  a  piece 
or  two,  such  as  chance  should  present  to  roc  in 
the  mountains;  that  I  might  show  in  my  own 
country,  and  tell  them  that  I  took  it  up  with  my 
own  hands.  He  answered  he  would  go  with  me 
himself;  and  doubted  not  but  to  carry  me  where 
I  should  hilly  satisfy  my  curiosity.  If  I  would  be 
content  to  clomber  a  little  among  the  rocks. 

1  now  began  to  see  plainly  that  1  had  no  man- 
ner of  need  to  have  t^iken  his  sons  for  hostages 
for  my  safety  ;  and  would  fain  have  sent  fur  them 
bock  again ;  but  he  would  by  no  means  give  me 
leave ;  so  I  was  obliged  to  give  that  over.     A  day 
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or  two  iiftcr  I  desired  of  him  that  he  would  give 
TDC  le&ve  to  send  for  one  more  person  from  the 
ships,  who  I  h«d  a  great  mind  should  see  the 
country  with  me,  and  to  tend  for  some  few  things 
(hat  I  thould  nrant,  and,  withal,  to  satisfy  my 
men  that  I  wu  so/e  and  well. 

Thi's  he  consented  tn ;  so  I  tent  atvay  one  of 
the  two  midshipmen,  who  I  called  my  sorvunts, 
and  with  him  two  servants  of  the  Spaniard,  my 
landlord,  ai  I  called  him,  with  four  mules  and 
two  horses.  I  pare  my  midjihipmon  my  orders 
nnd  directions  under  ray  hand  to  my  super- 
cargo whut  to  do,  for  I  was  rosolviHl  to  bt  even 
with  my  Spaniard  for  nil  his  good  usage  of  me  ; 
•  he  midshipman  wus  gone  ten  days,  for  they 
came  back  pretty  well  laden,  as  you  shall  hear, 
and  the  men  were  obliged  to  come  all  on  foot. 

All  the  while  they  were  gone,  my  landlord  and 
I  spent  in  surveying  the  country  and  viewing  his 
plantation.  As  for  the  city  of  Villa  Rica,  it  was 
not  the  most  proper  to  go  there  in  public ;  and 
the  doctor  knew  that  as  well  as  the  Spaniard  ; 
and  therefore,  though  we  went  several  times 
incognito,  yet  it  was  of  no  consequence  to  mo, 
neither  did  I  desire  it. 

One  night  I  had  a  very  strnnfre  fright  here, 
and  behaved  myself  very  much  like  a  fool  about 
It.  'I'he  case  was  thks :  J  waked  in  the  miodle 
of  the  night,  and  chancing  to  open  my  eyes,  I 
saw  a  great  light  of  fise,  which  to  me  seemed  as 
if  the  house  or  some  part  of  it  bad  been  on 
fin ;  I,  OS  if  I  had  been  at  Wapping  or  Rothcr- 
hlthc,  where  people  are  always  terrified  with 
luch  things,  jumped  out  of  bed  and  called  my 
Iriend  Captain  i^lerlotte,  and  cried  out  rire,  Arc  ! 
The  first  thing  I  should  have  thought  of,  on  this 
occasion,  should  have  been  that  the  Spaniard  did 
not  understand  what  (he  words  firr,  fire  !  meant ; 
and,  ttiut  if  I  expected  they  should  understand 
lue.  1  should  have  cried  fuego,  fuego ! 

However,  Captain  Mcrlotte  got  up  and  my 
Madagascar  captain,  for  we  all  lay  near  one  ano- 
ther, and  with  the  noise  they  waked  the  whole 
house,  and  my  landlord,  as  he  afterwards  con- 
f<^sscd,  began  to  suspect  some  mischief;  his 
steward  having  come  to  his  chamber  door  and 
told  hira  that  the  strangers  were  up  in  arms,  in 
which  mistake  we  might  all  have  had  our  throats 
cut,  and  the  poor  Spaniard  not  to  blame  neither 

But  our  doctor  coming  hastily  in  to  mo,  unrid- 
dled tho  whole  matter,  which  was  this,  that  a  vol- 
cano, or  burning  vent  among  the  hills,  being  pretty 
near  the  Spanish  side  of  the  country,  as  there 
are  many  of  them  in  the  Andes,  had  flamed  out 
that  night,  and  gave  such  a  terrible  light  in  the 
air,  OS  made  us  think  the  fire  had  at  least  been 
in  the  out-houses,  or  in  part  of  the  houie,  and 
accordingly  had  put  mo  in  such  a  fright. 

Upon  this,  having  told  me  what  it  was,  he  ran 
away  to  the  Spanish  servants,  and  told  them 
what  the  meaning  of  it  all  was,  and  bade  them 
go  and  satisfy  their  master,  which  they  did,  and 
all  was  well  agaio  ;  but  as  for  me,  I  sat  almost  all 
the  night  staring  out  at  the  window  at  the  erup- 
tion of  fire  upon  the  hills,  and  the  like  bonfire  I 
bad  never  seen  before,  I  assure  you. 

I  sincerely  begged  my  landlord's  pardon  for 
disturbing  his  house ;  and  asked  him  if  those 
eruptions  were  frequent  He  said  no.  they  were 
aot  frequeai,  for  they  were  constant,  either  in 


one  part  of  the  hilU  or  another  ;  and  that  ia  ny 
passing  the  mountaiits  I  should  see  aevcnl  at 
them.     I  asked  him  if  they  were  not  atanKd 
with  them,   and  if  they  were  not  alleitded  with 
earthquakes.     He  said  he  believed  that  aawMj 
the  hills  themselves  they  might  have  aome  shak- 
ings of  the  earth,  because  sooMtinte*  thcj  ihoaJd 
tind  pieces  of  the  rooks  break  off*  and  tail  down, 
and  that  it  was  among  those  little  fractures  thai 
sometimes  pieces  of  stone  were  found  whii-tt  hutl 
gold  interspersed  in  them,  as   IT  they  bod  been 
melted  and  run  together,  of  which  he  had  shown 
me  some ;  but  that,  as  for  earthquakes  in  the 
country,  he  had  net  er  heard  of  any  atooe  he  came 
thither,  which  had  been  upwards  of  tifteen  years, 
including  three  years  that  he  dwelt  at  St  Jagp. 
I     One  day,  being  out  on   horseback   with  ny 
landlord,  we  rode  up  close  to  the  mountains,  and 
he  showed  me  at  a  distance  an  entrance,  as  be 
'  called  it,  into  them,  frightful  enough  indeed,  «s 
I  you  shall  hear  in  its  place.      Then  he  told  du 
I  that  was  the  way  he  intended  to  carry  me  wbco 
'  he  should  go  to  show  me  the  hi^est  hills  io  the 
I  world  :  but  he  turned  short,  and,  sniiling;,  said  it 
should  not  be  yet,  for  though  h«  bad  promiMd 
me  a  safe  return,  and  left  hotktngcs  for  it,  set  be 
had  not  capitulated  for  time. 

1  told  him  he  need  not  capitulate  with  me  for 
time,  for  if  I  had  not  two  ships  to  s-tAy  my  coto. 
ing,  nnd  between  three  and  four  hundre>d  Dto 
eating  me  up  ail  the  while,  I  did  not  know  whe- 
ther I  would  ever  go  away  again  or  no.  ii  he 
would  give  me  house-room.'    He  told  mr.  as  t» 
that,  he  had  sent  my  men  some  victuals, 
they  would  not  starve  if  I  did  not  come 
some  days.     This  surprised  mo  a  bttle. 
discovered  it  in  my  countenance.     **  Nar, 
nior,"  says  be,  "  I  have  only  sent  them  son 
tuals  to  maintain  my   two    hoata^s,    for. 
know,  they  must  not  want."     It  waa  not  good 
manners  in  me  to  ask  what  he  had  sent ;  but  t 
understood,  as  soon  tu  my  midshipnum  returned, 
that  be  bad  sent  down  sixteen  cows,  or  runts.  I 
know  not  what  to  coll  them  but  blac  > 
thirty  hogs,  thirteen  lar^  Peruvian  ohi.' 
«B  great  calves :  and  three  cooks  orChiium  vtae. 
with  on  assurance  that  they  should  have  mor* 
provisions  when  that  was  spent. 

I  was  amazed  at  all  this  munificence  of  tkt 
Spaniard,  and  very  glad  I  sraa  that  T  ha4  sent 
my  midshipman  for  the  things  1  iir 
sent  him  again,  for  I  was  as  well 
him  for  a  large  present  as  he  was  to  nuuK- :: 
had  resolved  it  before  I  know  he  bad  sent 
thin^  to  the  ship ;  so  that  this  cxcbangl^^ 
presents  was  but  a  kind  of  generous  barter 
commerce ;  for,  as  to  gold,  we  had  either  cf 
so  much  that  it  was  not  at  all  equal  in  valne  ta 
what  we  hod  to  give  on  both  aides,  as  we  mraat 
present  situated. 

Tn  short,  my  midshipman  returned  with  tb< 
horses  and  servants  ;  and  when  we  had  bnra^ 
what  I  had  sent  for  into  a  place  whicli  I  desired 
the  Spaniard  to  allow  me  to  open  ny  thin^  ia 
I  sent  my  doctor  to  desire  tho  Spaniard  to  id 
me  speak  wiih  hira. 

I  told  hint,  first,  that  he  must  give  me  Ml 
parole  of  honour  not  to  take  amiss  what  I  hadta 
say  to  him ;  that  it  was  the  custom  in  our  eav*> 
try,  at  any  time,  to  make  preMota  to  the  l^n. 
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with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  their  hus- 
bands or  piiretjtj,  without  any  evil  dcsi^.  or 
without  givintf  any  ofTeoce,  but  that  I  knew  it 
was  not  so  among:  the  Sptiuiardj  ;  thiit  I  had  nnt 
hnd  the  honour  yot  either  to  sec  big  lady  or  his 
da(igl)t«;r,  but  that  I  had  heard  he  had  n  hidy 
and  a  daujfhtcr  also  ;  however,  that  if  he  pleased 
to  be  the  inesson^-cr  of  a  trifle  I  had  cnused  my 
man  to  bring;,  and  would  present  it  for  me,  and 
not  take  it  a*  an  offence,  he  should  see  before- 
h.ind  what  it  was,  and  I  ihould  content  my  self 
with  his  acceplin^  it  in  their  behalf. 

He  told  mi?,  smilinfc,  he  did  not  bring  me  thi- 
ther to  takiB  any  presents  of  rae ;  I  hnd  already 
done  enoui^h.  in  that  I  had  given  b!m  his  liberty, 
whi<  h  was  the  most  vnluable  gift  in  the  world  ; 
and  OS  to  his  wife,  I  tiud  already  tnado  her  the 
tifist  present  I  was  able,  having  (^ven  her  back 
her  husband  ;  that  it  is  true  it  was  not  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Spaniards  f  o  let  their  wives  appear  in 
any  public  entertainment  of  friends,  but  that  he 
had  resolved  to  break  through  that  custom,  and 
that  h(>  had  told  his  wife  what  a  friend  I  had 
been  to  her  family,  and  that  she  should  thank  me 
ba  U  in  public  ;  and  that  then,  what  present  I 
had  desi<rned  for  her.  since  I  would  be  a  maker 
of  presents,  she  should  do  herself  the  honour  to 
lake  it  with  her  own  hands,  and  he  would  be 
lery  f.ir  from  mistaking  them,  or  taking  it  ill 
from  his  wife. 

As  this  was  (he  highest  compliment  he  was 
nble  to  make  me.  the  more  he  was  obliifinjf  in 
the  mnnnw.  for  he  returned  in  about  txvo  hours,  | 
leadino:  his  wife  into  the  room  by  the  hand,  and  | 
his  daug-hter  following.  I 

I  must  confess  I  was  cnqirised,  for  I  did  not 
expect  to  have  seen  such  a  light  in  America.  | 
The  lady's  (Ire s«,  indeed,  1  cannot  describe,  but  \ 
she  was  really  a  charntiiig  woman  in  her  person, 
of  about   forty  years  of  age,  nnd  covered  over 
with  emeralds  and  diamonds,    1  mean  as  to  her : 
head.     She  was  veiled  tilt  she  came  into  the  [ 
room,  but  gtive  her  veil  to  her  woman  when  her 
husband  took  her  by  the  hand.     Her  daughter  1 1 
took  to  be  about  twelve  years  old,  which  the 
Spaniards  count  marrlngcnfale ;  she  was  pretty,  j 
but  not  so  handsome  as  her  mother.  | 

After  the  cnropliments  on  both  sides,  my  land- 
lord, as  I  now  called  him,  told  her  very  hand- 
somely what  a  benefai'ior  I  had  been  to  her ! 
family,  by  redcctnin^  him  from  the  hands  of  vil- 
lains ;  and  she,  turning  to  me,  thanked  me  in 
the  roost  obliging  manner,  and  with  a  modest, 
p'aceful  way  of  speech,  s'lch  as  I  cannot  repre- ' 
sent,  nnd  which,  indeed,  t  did  not  think  the  Spa^ 
ninrds,  who  are  said  to  be  so  haughty,  had  been 
acquainted  with. 

I  then  d<rstrcd  the  doctor  to  tell  the  Spaniard 
her  husband  that  I  desired  his  lady  to  accept  a 
small  present  which  my  midshipman  had  brought 
for  her  from  the  ship,  and  which,  with  his  words, 
I  took  in  my  hand,  and  the  Spaniard  led  his  wife 
on  to  take  it ;  and  I  must  needs  say  it  was  not 
a  mean  present,  besides,  its  being  of  ten  times 
the  value  in  that  place  as  it  would  have  been  at 
Loudon,  and  I  was  now  very  glad  that,  as  I  men- 
tioneit  above,  I  always  reserved  a  srnoU  quantity 
of  ull  sorts  of  goods  unsold,  thnt  1  might  have 
them  to  dispose  of  ns  oci^asfon  should  nfTer. 
First,  I  presented  her  witli  a  very  fine  piece  of 


Dutch  holland,  worth  in  London  about  seven 
shillings  nn  ell,  and  thirty-six  ells  in  length,  and 
worth  in  Chili,  to  be  sure,  lifloen  pieces  of  eight 
per  oil,  at  least ;  or  it  was  rather  likely  that  all 
the  kingdom  of  Chili  had  not  such  another. 

Then  I  gave  her  two  pieces  of  China  damask, 
and  two  pieces  of  China  silks,  called  atlosses, 
flowered  with  gold  ;  two  pieces  of  (ine  muslin, 
one  flowered,  the  other  plain,  and  a  piece  of  very 
Hno  chinti,  or  printed  calico  ;  iilso  a  large  parcel 
of  spicc8,  made  up  in  blue  papers,  being  about 
«?.<  pounds  of  nutmegs,  nnd  about  twice  as  many 
cloves. 

And,  lastly,  to  the  young  lady  I  gave  one  piece 
of  damask,  two  pieces  of  China  taffity,  and  a 
pic<^e  of  fine  striped  muslin. 

After  all  this  was  delivered,  and  the  ladies  had 
received  them,  and  given  them  their  women  to 
hold,  1  ptdled  out  a  Uttl<>  box,  in  which  1  hnd  two 
couple  of  large  pearU.  of  thnt  pearl  which  I  men- 
tioned we  found  at  the  IVarl  Islands,  verj'  well 
matched  for  car-ring.<:i  and  gave  the  lady  one 
pair  and  the  daughter  the  other;  nnd  now,  I 
ihink,  I  had  made  a  present  lit  for  on  ambassador 
to  carry  to  ,i  prince. 

The  hidii's  made  all  possible  ncknowlcdgmeot. 
and  we  had  llie  honour  thnt  day  to  dine  with 
them  in  public.  My  landlord  the  !-lp,iniard  told 
mo  I  had  given  them  such  a  prcseut  as  the  Vice- 
roy of  Mexico's  lady  would  have  gone  fifty 
leagues  to  have  received, 

llut  I  had  not  done  with  my  host,  for,  after 
dianer,  I  took  him  into  the  same  room,  and  told 
him  1  hoped  he  did  not  think  I  had  made  nil  my 
presents  to  the  ladi<-s.  nnd  hnd  nothing  left  to 
show  my  respect  to  him ;  and,  therefore,  first  I 
presented  him  with  three  negro  men,  which  I 
had  bought  at  CaHao  for  my  own  use,  but  knew 
I  could  supply  myself  a^aln  in  my  way  home,  at 
a  moderate  price ;  in  the  next  place  I  gave  him 
three  pieces  of  black  Colchester  bays,  which, 
though  they  arc  coarse  ordinary  things  in  Eng* 
land,  that  a  footman  would  scarce  wear,  are  a 
habit  for  a  prince  in  that  country.  I  then  gave 
him  a  piece  of  very  One  scarlet  English  serge, 
wliich  was  really  very  valuable  in  England,  hut 
trnich  more  there ;  and  another  piece  of  crimson 
broad -cloth,  and  six  pieces  of  fine  silk  druggets 
for  his  two  sons,  and  thus  I  finished  my  presents. 
The  Spanii\rd  stood  still,  and  locked  on  all  the 
while  I  was  laying  out  ray  prcscuts  to  him,  us 
one  in  a  transport,  and  said  not  one  word  till  all 
was  over ;  but  then  he  told  me  very  gravely  thnt 
it  was  now  time  for  him  to  turn  me  out  of  his 
house ;  ■'  For,  seignior,"  Rays  he,  "  no  man  ought 
to  suffer  himself  to  be  obliged  beyond  his  power 
of  return,  and  I  have  no  possible  way  of  making 
any  return  to  you  equal  to  such  thing*  a.^  these." 
It  is  true  the  present  I  had  made  him,  if  it 
was  to  be  rated  by  the  value  of  things  in  the 
country  where  It  then  was.  would  have  been 
valued  at  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  sterlinfr. 
but  to  reckon  them  ns  they  might  cost  me,  did 
not  altogether  amount  to  above  one  hundred 
pounds,  except  the  three  negroes,  which,  indeed, 
cost  me  at  Lima  one  thousand  two  hundred 
pieces  of  eight. 

He  was  as  sensible  of  the  price  of  those  ne- 
groes ns  I  was  of  the  occasion  be  had  of  them, 
and  of  the  work  he  had  to  do  for  them  ;  and  he 
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come  to  TPe  about  an  hour  alter,  lad  1^  VM  he 
had  looked  over  oil  the  particulartiif  tiMliobh' 
prctunts  which  I  hod  mad>>  tbem  i  aiid,  though 
the  vahie  was  too  great  for  him  to  accept,  or  for 
atiy  mail  to  offer  him,  yet,  since  I  hod  been  at  to 
much  trouble  to  send  for  the  tliingi,  and  thai  1 
thought  him  worthy  Kuch  a  bounty,  ha  wuuonie 
bAvk  to  tell  me  that  he  accepted,  thonkfutly,  all 
my  (ireKents,  both  to  hinisrlf  and  to  hin  wITe  aitd 
daughter,  except  only  the  three  ncgroc*,  and  oa 
th«y  wer«  bought  in  the  country,  and  were  the 
particular  iroflic  of  the  pliice,  he  could  not  take 
them  us  a  present,  but  would  be  equally  obliged, 
nnd  take  it  for  as  niueh  a  favour,  if  I  would  allow 
him  to  pay  for  them. 

1  sniiled.  and  told  him  be  and  I  would  o^^rcc 
upon  that ;  for  he  did  not  yet  know  what  favours 
I  had  to  ti&k  of  him,  and  what  expense  I  should 
put  him  to;  that  I  had  a  great  design  in  my 
vienr,  which  I  was  to  crave  his  assistance  in,  and 
which  I  had  not  yet  communicated  to  him,  in 
which  he  might  perhaps  6nd  that  he  would  pay 
dear  enough  for  all  the  littW  presents  I  bad 
made  him ;  and,  in  the  mean  lime,  to  make  him 
easy  as  to  the  three  negro  men,  I  gave  him  my 
word  that  he  should  pay  for  them  ;  only  not  yet . 
He  could  have  nothing  to  object  against  on 
otTrr  of  this  kind,  becaufic  he  could  not  guess 
what  I  meant,  but  gave  me  all  the  afesuroiioe* 
of  service  and  assistance  that  lay  in  his  power, 
in  anything  that  I  might  have  to  do  in  that 
iouulry. 

Qui  here,  by  the  way,  you  arc  to  uoderstand, 
that  at]  this  was  carried  on  vsith  a  lupposition, 
tliat  wo  acted  under  a  commissiou  from  the  king 
of  France ;  and  though  ho  knew  many  of  us 
were  English,  uiid  that  I  was  un  Eagli:9hniun,  in 
particuW,  yet,  ns  we  had  such  a  cumroission  and 
produced  It,  wo  were  Frenchmeti,  iu  that  M-nsc, 
to  him,  Dor  did  he  entertain  us  upon  any  other 
footirvg. 

The  sequel  of  the  story  will  also  tn&ke  it  suf- 
ticleutly  appear,  that  1  did  not  make  such  pro 
seats  as  thctie  in  mere  ostentation,  or  only  upon 
the  compliment  of  a  visit  to  a  Spanish  gentleman, 
aoy  more  than  I  would  leave  my  ship,  and  a 
cargo  of  such  value,  in  the  manner  I  had  done, 
to  make  a  tour  into  tb<?  country,  if,  had  not  views 
sufficient  to  justify  such  beginnings,  and  the  con- 
sequence of  these  things  will  be  the  best  apology 
for  me,  to  those  who  shall  have  patience  to  put 
tb«m  all  together. 

We  had  now  spent  a  fortnight,  and  snmethitig 
more,  in  ceremony  and  ch  ilittes,  and  in  Udw  aud 
then  taking  a  little  tour  about  the  fields,  aaii 
towards  the  mountains.  However,  even  in  this 
way  of  living,  I  was  not  so  idle  as  I  seemed  to  be 
for  1  hod  not  only  made  due  observations  uf  all 
the  country  which  I  saw,  but  informed  myself 
sulBciently  of  the  parts  which  1  did  not  see.  I 
found  the  country  not  only  fruitful  in  tlie  soil, 
but  wonderfully  temperate  and  agreeable  in  its 
climate.  The  air,  though  hot,  according  to  its 
proper  latitude,  yet  that  heat  so  moderated  by 
the  cool  breezes  irotn  the  mountains,  that  it  was 
rather  equal  to  the  plain  countries  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  in  the  latitude  of  fifty,  than  to  a 
climate  in  thirty-eight  to  forty  degrees. 

This  gave  the  inhabitants  the  advantages,  not 
oaly  of  jScosont  and  agrceablu  living,  but  also  of 


I  a  particular  fertility,  which  hot  climates  are  nat 
i  blessed  with, especially  as  to  corn,  tite  aio«>t  dmm- 
j  sary  of  ail  productions,  :such  as  wheat,  I  me«n  Eu- 
ropean wheat,   or   English    wheat,  which  grew 
here  as  well  and  as  kindly  us  in  England  ;  vhiiii 
'  in  Peru,  and  the  Isthmus  of  America,  will  by  ao 
means  thrive  for  want  of  moisture  and  coliL 
I      Here   were,   also,  an  excellent  middJii^  bR«d 
of  black  cattle,  which  they  fed    under   the  shiuie 
^  of  the  mountains,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  nvcrv 
.  till  they  came  to  be  \ory  fat.      In  a  word,  b«n> 
I  were,  or  might  be  produced,  all  the  pUnti,  fruiTj 
and  grain,  of  a  temperate  climate ;  at  ' 
i  time,  the  orange,  lemon,   citron,  pon'.. 
i  and  figs,  with  a  moderate  care,  would  cumr-  (o  t. 
very  tolerable  perfection  in  their  gardens  and 
even  sugar-canes,  in  some  places,  though  tfacic 
last  but  rurely,  and  not  without  great  art  in  the 
cultivation,  and  chiefly  in  gardena. 

They  assured  me,  that  further  soutfawanl  ^■ 
yond  Baldit'ia,  and  to  the  latitude  of  forty-seven 
to  forty-nine,  the  lands  werv  c-ste«aiei]  ricbtr 
than  where  we  now  were ;  the  grB*9  morr 
strengthening  and  nourishiDg  for  the  cattle,  ssd 
that,  consequently,  the  black  cattle,  horses,  sod 
hog«,  were  nil  of  a  larger  breed  ;  but  that  osthe 
Spaniards  had  no  scttlemcDt  bej  ond  Baldiiia  to 
the  south,  so  they  did  not  find  the  nalivo  ss 
tractnble  as  where  we  then  were  ;  where,  thoogh 
tlic  Sponiards  were  but  few,  and  the  strength 
they  had,  was  but  small,  jet.  as  upon  any  oen- 
sion  they  had  always  been  assisted  with  forces 
sufficient  from  St  Jago.  and  if  need  were,  e\ea 
from  Peru,  so  the  natives  bad  olvrars  been  fob> 
ducd,  and  had  found  themselves  obliged  to  lab- 
mit,  and  that  now  they  were  entirely  redact! 
and  were,  and  had  been,  for  several  yearly  *t^ 
easy  and  quiet.  Besides  the  plentiful  bar^tsi 
I  whioli  they  made  of  gold  from  the  mountsiit*, 
(which  appeared  to  be  the  great  alluremetit  of 
tlio  Spaniards),  hail  drawn  them  rather  to  teUk 
here,  than  further  southward,  being  aatarsDl 
addicted,  as  my  new  landlord  confessed  to  me,lB 
reap  the  harvest  which  had  the  least  labour  uA 
hazard  attending  it,  and  the  mnst  profit. 

Not  but  that  at  the  same  time  hccK)iife9aed,tlwt 
he  believed,  and  had  heard,  that  thete  was  if 
much  gold  10  be  found  further  to  the  *owl^  ■> 
for  as  the  mountains  continued  ;  but  that,  M  1 
have  said,  the  natives  were  more  troublooBC 
and  more  dangerous,  than  where  they  now  li»«d, 
and  that  the  king  of  Spain  did  nut  allow  tttwft 
sufficient  to  civilize  and  reduce  them. 

1  asked  him  concerning  the  n.ttivef  io 
country  where  we  were ; — he  tol<i 
the  most  quiet  and  inoffensive  (> 
Spaniards  had  reduced  them  ' 
could  be  desired,— that  they  v< 
numerous  or  warlike,  the  warliki 
p,iri  of  them  having  6ed  farther  otf  to  the 
|iis  they  were  ovcrpoweretl  by  the  Spaniard*;— 
that  for  those  that  were  left,  they  livwl  •ecutc, 
under  the  protection  of  ihe  Spanish  govcnor;-; 
that  they  fed  cattle  und  pluntod  th  ■  •— -^ 
sold  the  product  of  their  lands  v<^ 
Spaniards,  but  that  they  did  not  ■ 
only  to  obtain  duthcs,  arms,  powder  mid 
which  however,  they  let  them  have  but 
and  with  good  assurance  of  their  ^di 
asked  him  if  they  were  not  treacherous 
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Bdioat.  and  if  it  woa  not  doogcrous  triuting  tham- 
•elves  umong  them  in  the  niouDtaias,  and  amoae 
the  retiri'i!  places  where  they  dwelt ; — he  told 
me  that  it  was  quite  the  contrary,  that  they  were 
so  honest,  and  so  harnilets,  that  he  would  at  any 
time  venture  to  »end  lu»  two  K>n8  into  the  moun- 
toltis  a  hunting,  with  each  of  them  a  Chilian  fur 
bis  guide,  and  let  them  at  ay  with  the  said  natives 
two  or  three  nights  and  days  at  a  time,  and  be 
in  no  uneasiness  about  them ;  and  that  none  of 
them  were  ever  known  to  do  any  foul  or  treach- 
erous thing  by  the  Spaniards,  since  he  had  been 
ill  that  country. 

Having  thus  fuHy  informed  myself  of  thingv, 
I  began  now  to  think  it  was  high  time  to  see  the 
main  sight  which  I  came  to  enquire  after,  (vix. ) 
the  passages  of  the  inouutoins,  and  the  wonders 
that  were  to  be  discovered  on  tlic  other  side  ; 
nnd  accordingly  I  took  my  patron  the  Spaniard 
by  himself,  and  told  him,  that  as  I  was  a  traveller, 
und  wa«  now  in  such  a  remote  part  of  (he  world, 
he  could  not  but  think  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
everything  extraordinary,  that  was  to  be  seen  ; 
that  I  might  be  able  to  give  some  account  of  the 
world  when  I  earns  into  Europe,  better,  und  dif- 
fering from  what  others  had  done,  who  bud  been 
there  before  me;  and  that  I  had  a  great  mind, if 
he  would  give  me  his  assistance,  to  enter  into  the 
passages  and  volleys  which  he  had  told  me  so 
much  of  in  the  mountains,  and,  if  it  was  posftiblo, 
which,  indeed,  1  had  always  thought  it  was  nut, 
to  take  a  prospect  of  the  world  on  the  other 
side. 

He  told  mo,  it  was  not  a  light  piece  of  work, 
aiid„  perhaps,  the  discoveries  might  not  answer 
my  trouble,  there  being  little  to  be  seen  but 
steep  precipices,  inhospitable  rocks,  and  unpits- 
sable  mountains,  immuring  us  on  every  side, 
innumerable  rills  and  brooks  of  water  lulling 
from  the  clifts,  making  a  barbarous  and  unplea- 
sant sound ;  and  that  sound  echoed  and  reverbe- 
rated from  innumerable  cavities  and  hollows 
among  the  rocks,  and  these  all  pouring  down 
into  one  middle  stream,  which  we  should  always 
And  on  one  side  or  other  of  us  as  we  went,  and 
that  sometimes,  we  should  be  obliged  to  pass 
those  middle  streams,  as  well  &.«  the  rills  and 
brooks  on  the  sides,  without  a  bridge,  and  at  the 
cxpence  of  pulling  otTour  clothes. 

H«  told  u.t,  that  we  should  meet,  indeed,  with 
provbions  enough,  and  with  an  innocent,  harmless 
people,  who,  according  to  their  ability,  would 
entertain  us  very  willingly  ;  but  that  1  who  was 
a  stranger,  would  be  sorely  put  to  it  for  lodging, 
especially  for  so  many  of  us. 

However,  he  said,  as  he  had,  perhaps,  at  6rst, 
raised  this  curiosity  in  me,  by  givmg  me  a  favour- 
abltf  account  of  the  place,  he  would  be  very  f<tr 
from  discouraging  me  now;  and  that  if  I  resolved 
to  go,  he  would  not  only  endeavour  to  muke 
every  thing  as  pleasant  to  mc  as  he  could,  but 
that  he  and  his  major  domo  would  go  along  witli 
mc.  and  see  us  safe  through,  and  safe  homt- 
again  ;  but  desired  me,  not  to  be  in  too  much 
haste,  for  that  ho  must  make  some  little  prepara- 
tion for  the  journey,  which,  as  he  told  us,  might, 
perhaps,  take  us  up  fourteen  or  sixteen  days 
forward,  and  as  muoh  back  again  ;  not,  he  said, 
that  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  be  so  long 
going  and  coming,  as  that  he  supposed  I  would 


lake  time  to  s^e  every  thing  which  I  might  think 
worth  seeing,  and  not  be  in  so  much  haste,  a«  if 
I  was  tent  express.  I  told  him,  be  was  very 
much  in  tho  right;  that  I  did  not  desire  to  mako 
a  thing,  which  I  expcct«d  so  much  pleasure  lu, 
be  a  toil  to  me  more  than  needs  must;  and  above 
all,  that,  09  I  supposed,  I  should  not  return  into 
these  parts  very  soon,  I  would  not  take  a  cursory 
view  of  a  place,  which  I  expected  would  be  so 
weil  worth  seeing,  and  let  it  be  known  to  ail,  1 
should  speak  of  it  to,  that  I  wonted  to  »e«  it 
again,  before  I  could  give  a  full  account  of  it. 

*•  Well,  seignior,"  says  he,  "  we  will  not  be  in 
haste,  or  view  it  by  halves;  for  if  wild  and  un- 
couth places  will  be  a  diversion  to  you.  i  promise 
myself  your  curiosity  shall  be  fully  gratified  ;  liut 
as  to  extraordinary  things,  raritins  in  nature,  and 
surprising  iDcidenti  which  foreigners  expect,  1 
cannot  suy  much  to  that.  However,  what  think 
you,  seignior,  says  he,  if  we  should  take  a  tour 
a  lit  lie  way  into  the  entrance  of  the  hills,  which 
1  showed  you  the  other  day,  and  look  upon  tlitr 
gate  of  this  gulph  ?  perhaps  your  curiositv  may 
be  satiiiDed  with  the  ^rst  day's  prospect,  which  I 
assure  you,  wilt  be  none  of  the  most  pleasant,  uitd 
you  may  find  yourself  sick  of  tlie  cntprprizn." 

I  told  him,  no;  I  was  so  resolved  upon  the  at- 
tempt, since  he,  who,  1  was  satisfled,  woufd  not 
deceive  mc,  had  represented  it  as  so  featkible,  and 
especially  since  he  had  offered  to  conduct  m« 
through  it,  that  I  would  not,  for  uU  the  gold  that 
was  in  the  mountains,  lay  it  aside.  He  f>hook 
his  head  at  that  expression,  and  smiling  ut  the 
doctor,  says  he,  "this  gentleman  little  thinks  that 
there  is  more  gold  in  these  mountains,  nay,  even 
in  this  part  where  we  are,  than  there  is  now  above 
ground  in  the  whole  world  :  partly  understanding 
what  he  said,  I  answered,  my  meaning  was.  to 
let  him  see.  that  nothing  could  divert  me  from 
the  purpose  of  viewing  the  place,  unless  he  him- 
self forbid  me.  which,  I  hoped  he  would  not ;  and 
that  as  for  looking  a  little  way  into  the  passage, 
to  try  if  the  horror  of  the  place  would  pot  a 
check  to  my  curiosity,  I  would  not  give  htm  that 
trouble,  seeing  the  more  terrible  and  frightful, 
the  more  difficult  and  impractlble  it  was,  provided 
it  could  be  mastered  at  last,  the  more  it  would 
please  me  to  attempt  and  overcnmc  it. 

"  Nay,  nay,  seignior,"  said  he  pleasantly,  "  there 
is  nothing  ditficpltor  impracticable  in  it,  nor  is  it 
any  thing  but  what  the  country  people,  and  even 
some  of  our  nation,  perform  every  day ;  and  that, 
not  only  by  themselves,  cither  for  sport  in  pursuit 
of  game,  but  even  with  droves  of  cattle,  whiuh 
they  go  with  from  place  to  place,  as  to  a  market, 
or  a  fair;  and,  therefore,  if  the  horror  of  the 
clefts  and  precipices,  the  noises  of  the  volcanos, 
the  tire,  nnd  such  things  as  you  may  see  und  hear 
above  you,  will  not  put  a  stop  to  your  curiosity, 
1  assure  you,  )ou  shall  not  meet  with  any  thing 
unpiissable  or  impracticable  below,  nor  any  thing 
but  what,  with  the  assistance  of  fiod,  and  the 
blessed  virgin  (and  then  he  crossed  himself,  and 
so  we  did  all)  wo  shall  go  cheerfully  over." 

Finding,  therefore,  that  1  was  thus  resoluteSy 
bent  upon  the  cnterprize,  but  not  in  the  least 
^ucssin;;  at  my  design,  ha  gave  order  to  have 
servants  and  mules  provided,  for  mules  are  much 
titter  to  travel  among  the  hills  than  horses ;  and 
in  four  days  he  promised  to  be  ready  for  a  march. 
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I  had  nolliing  to  do  in  all  these  four  days,  but 
to  walk  abroad,  and,  as  we  say,  took  about  mo ; 
but  1  took  this  opportunity  lo  give  inttructions 
to  my  tM'o  midshipiuei],  who  were  called  my  cer* 
vantg,  in  whut  they  were  to  do. 

First,  I  chargeti  them  to  make  land-mark*, 
bearings,  and  beacons,  as  we  might  call  them, ' 
upon  the  point*  of  the  rocks  above  them,  and  at 
every  turning  in  the  way  below  them,  also  at  the 
reaches  and  windings  of  the  rivers  or  brooks, 
falls  of  water,  and  every  thing  remarkable  ;  and 
to  keep  each  of  them  stepamte  and  distinct  jour- ! 
nals  of  those  things ;  not  only  to  tind  the  woy 
bock  again  by  the  same  stups ;  but  Ihut  Ihry 
might  b«  abl^  to  find  that  way  aftcrtvards  by 
themsches,  and  without  ):uidc!i,  whioh  was  the 
bottom  and  true  intent  ofall  the  rest  of  my  under- 1 
takings  :  and  as  I  km-w  these  wi-re  buth  capable  ' 
to  do  it,  nnd  had  courage  and  fidelity  to  under-  ' 
tiiko  it,  1  had  tingU-d  them  out  for  the  attempt ' 
and  Imd  made  them  fully  atquaintcd  with  my, 
whole  M:hcmc,  ;ind,  consequently,  thoy  kuew  the  ■ 
mt-iining,  nnd  ri'a.<{in  of  my  pres«nt  discourse  | 
with  them :  ihey  iiromiscd  not  to  foil  to  shew  i 
nuva  phm  of  the  hills,  with  tlit^  bearings  of  every  | 
point,  one  with  another,  wlicre  every  step  was] 
tu  be  taken,  and  every  turning  to  the  right  hand, 
or  to  the  Itft.  ntul  *uch  a  journul,  I  believe,  was  , 
never  seiu  before,  or  tiiiL-c ;  but  it  is  too  long ' 
for  this  place.  I  shull,  however,  take  out  the 
heads  of  it  as  I  go  alon);,  which  may  Serve  as  a 
general  description  of  tin;  place. 

The  evening  of  the  Tourth  day.  as  he  had  ap- 
pointed, my  frieiTicI   the  rjponiurd  let  rac  know 
that  he  was.  reitdy  lo  set  out,  und  accordingly  wo 
began  our  cavalcade;    my  retinue  consisted  of 
six,  as  before,  and  ivc  hud  mules  provided  for 
ui ;  my  two  midshipcncn,  us  servants,  hud  two 
mules  given   them  also  for  their  baggage ;    the 
Spaniard  had  six  also,  viz.  bis  gentleman,  or,  oa 
I  called  hiin  before,  his  major  iLomo,  on  horse- 
back, that  is  to  say,  on  mule-back,  with  mules  ] 
for  his  baggage,  and  four  E«rvants  on  foot.     Just  | 
before  we  set  out,,  his  gentleman  brought  every  i 
onu  of  us  a  fur.ce,  aitd  our  two  servants,  each  ■  | 
Imrquebush,  or  short  musket,  with  cartouches.  | 
powder  anil  ball,  and  odjoined  a  pouch  with  smalt 
shot,  such  as  we  call  swan  shot,  for  fowls,  or  deer.  | 
as  we  sow  occasion. 

I  wns  as  well  pleased  with  this,  as  with  uny 
thing,  because  I  hod  not  so  <>ntire  a  confidence 
In  the  native  Chilians  as   he  had;    but  I  saw 
plainly,  some  time  after,  that   I  was  wrong  in 
that,  for  nothing  cnuld  be  more  honest,  quiet. ' 
and  free  from  design,  than  those  people,  except  [ 
the  poor  honest  pcopla  where  we  dressed  up  thai 
king  and  queen,  as  above.  I 

We  were  iatc  in  the  morning  before  we  got 
out,  having  all  this  equipage  to  furnith,  and  tra-  ' 
veiling  very  gently,  it  was  about  two  hours  beforo 
sun-set  when  wc  came  to  the  entrance  of  the 
mountains,  where,  tu  my  surprise-.  I  found  we 
were  to  go  in  upon  a  level,  without  any  ascent, 
at  least,  that  was  couMdcrable :  we  had,  indeed, 
gone  up  upon  a  pretty  sharp  a.sccni  for  near  two 
tniles  before  wc  came  lo  the  place. 

The  entrance  was  agreeable  enough,  the  pas- 
sage being  near  half  a  mite  broad.     On  the  left 
hand  was  a.  small  river,  whose  vhannc)  was  deep  \ 
but   the  water  Bhullow,  there  having  been  but ' 


little  rain  for  some  time ;  the  writer  ran  very 
rapid,  and,  as  the  Spaniard  told  me,  was  Mne- 
times  exceeding  fierce  ;  the  entrance  lay  iodin- 
ing  a  little  south,  and  was  so  ■tmight'that  we 
could  see  near  a  mile  before  u«,  but  the  prcKligioas 
height  of  the  hills  on  both  sides  and  before  ui, 
appearing  one  over  another,  gave  such  ■  pros- 
pect of  horror,  that  I  confess  it  was  fnghtfol 
at  Hrst  to  look  on  the  stupondous  height  of  the 
rocks.  Everything  before  us  looking  one  higiier 
than  another  was  smazing,  and  to  see  how,  ia 
some  places,  they  hung  over  the  river  and  over 
the  passage,  it  threatened  a  man  with  being  some 
time  or  other  swallowed  up. 

The  rocks  and  precipices  on  our  right  hand 
hud  here  and  there  va&t  clefts  nnd  entrances, 
which  looked  as  if  they  had  been  different 
thoroughfares,  but  when  we  came  lo  look  fall 
into  them  we  could  see  them  dose  up  at  tfae 
further  end,  and  go  off  in  slopes,  and  with  guL 
lic«  inude  by  tbe  water  which,  in  hotty  rains, 
came  pouring  down  from  the  hilK  and  whicbst 
n  distance  made  such  noises  as  it  is  impoistble 
to  coni^eive,  unless  by  having  seen  and  beard  ttw 
like,  for  the  water  faUii^  aonaetimes  from  a  he^t 
twenty  tiroes  as  high  as  the  Monument,  and 
perhaps  much  more,  and  meeting  in  tha  passige 
with  many  dashes  and  interruptions,  it  is  irnya- 
sible  tu  di^scribe  how,  the  sound  crossing  ud 
interfering,  mingled  with  itself,  and  the  sevenl 
noises  sunk  one  into  onother.  increasnif  Iht 
whole.  OS  the  many  waters  joining  increased  tkt 
main  stream. 

\Vc  entered  this  passage  about  two  miles  tlM 
first  night ;  after  the  first  length  which,  u  1 
saiid,  held  about  three-quarters  of  a  mOc;  tsf 
turned  away  to  the  south,  short  on  tbe  ligkt 
hand;  the  river  leaving  us,  seemed  to  ooDr 
through  a  very  narrow  but  deep  hollow  of  the 
mountains,  where  there  was  little  more  brcodtb  i 
at  the  bottom  than  the  channel  look  up,  though 
tho  rocks  gave  back  as  they  ascended,  as  phetd 
in  several  stages,  though  oil' horrid  and  irregtdv, 
acd  we  could  see  nothing  but  blackness  ia4 
terror  all  the  way.  1  was  glad  our  way  did  Dot 
turn  on  that  side,  but  wondered  that  we  sbouid 
leave  the  river,  and  the  more  when  I  found  that, 
in  the  way  we  went,  having  first  mounted  gently 
a  grceo  pleasant  slope  ;  when  it  declined  sgaiD 
we  found,  as  it  were,  a  new  rivulet  be^n  in  il» 
middle,  and  tbe  water  ran  .S.  ii.,  or  thereabouU. 
This  made  me  begin  lo  ask  if  the  water  w«t 
away  into  the  Nrr  World  beyond  tbe  hill*!  )It 
patron  smiled,  and  said,  "  No.  seignior,  not  vet 
we  shall  meet  with  the  other  river  again 
quickly ;"  and  so  wc  found  it  the  next  momi 

When  we  came  a  little  further  we  found 
passage  open,  and  we  came  tu  a  very  pleasaat 
plain,  which  declined  a  little  graduallv.  widoaiag 
to  the  left  or  east  side.  On  the  right'side  of  this 
wo  saw  another  vast  opening  like  (he  first,  whidi 
went  in  about  half  a  mile,  and  then  rloicdiip 
as  the  first  hod  done,  sloping  up  lo  the  top  of  tte 
hilU  a  most  tuonstrous  inconci!'  <t^i-   ''-istit. 

My  patron  stopping  here.  .  :  do«a« 

alighting  from  his  mule  gave  1;  raaa,*d 

asking  mc  to  nlight,  told  me,  tlus  was  the  feit 
night's  entertainment  I  was  to  meet  with  in  Iks 
Andes,  and  hoped  I  was  prepared  for  it  1  loM 
him,  that  I  might  very  well  content  to  teoipl 


or  iiKih  eniertoinnient  ia  a  journey  of  ray  own 
conlrivitig,  ui  he  was  couteot  to  take  up  with 
in  eompliment  to  roc. 

1  looked  around  me  to  tee  if  there  were  any 
huts  or  cots  of  the  tnauntiuneeri  ihereabouts, 
but  I  perceived  none  ;  only  I  observed  soraething 
like  u  house,  and  it  was  really  a  house  of  some 
or  the  said  mountaineers  upon  the  top  of  a  prt-- 
ci'pice  as  high  froni  where  we  stood  as  the  top  of 
the  cupola  of  St  Paul's,  and  I  saw  some  lirving 
creature,  whi^ther  rneQ  or  women  I  could  not 
tell,  looking  from  thence  down  upon  us.  How- 
ever, I  understood  afterwards  that  they  had  ways 
to  come  at  their  dwelling,  which  were  very  easy 
and  ogrceable,  and  had  lanes  and  plains  where 
they  fed  their  cattle,  and  had  cverytliing  growing 
that  they  desired. 

My  patron  making  a  kind  of  invitation  to  me 
to  walk,  took  me  up  that  dark  chasm  or  opening 
on  the  right  hand,  which  I  have  just  mentioned, 
"  Here,  sir,"  said  he,  "  if  you  will!  venture  to 
walk  a  few  steps  'tis  likely  we  may  show  you 
some  of  the  product  of  ibis  country  :"  but  as  it 
grew  towards  night,  be  added,  "  jftut  1  sec  it  is 
too  dark,  perhapsi  we  may  do  it  in  the  morning." 
And  with  this  we  walked  back  towards  the  place 
where  wc  left  our  mutes  aoad  servants,  and  when 
wc  came  thillier  there  was  a  complete  camp 
dxcd.  Three  very  handsome  tents  raised  and  a 
bar  set  up  at  a  distance  where  tho  mules  were 
tied  one  to  anothtr  to  ^aze,  and  the  servanls 
and  the  baggage  ley  togelber  with  on  open  tent 
over  (hem. 

My  patroa  led  me  into  the  first  lent,  and  told 
me  lie  was  obliged  to  let  me  know  that  I  must 
make  shift  with  that  lodging,  the  place  nut  oflbrd- 
ing  nny  better. 

Here  we  hod  quilts  laid  very  artilicially  and  cle- 
ver for  me  and  ray  ihreo  comrades,  and  wc  lodged 
Very  comfortably  ;  but  before  we  came  to  that 
wc  had  the  third  lent  to  go  to,  in  which  there 
Was  a  very  handsome  luble  covered  with  all  con- 
veniences, and,  ia  a  word,  with  a  cold  treat,  that 
is  to  say,  cold  roasted  mutton  and  beef,  very  well 
dressed,  and  after  that,  some  potted  or  baked  I 
venison,  with  pickies,  conserves,  and  very  fine 
sweetmeats. 

Here  we  ate  very  freely,  but  he  bid  us  depend 
upon  it  that  we  sihould  not  fare  so  well  the  nest 
ni^ht,  and  so  it  would  be  worse  every  night,  till 
wc  came  to  lie  entirely  at  a  mountaineer's  ;  but 
be  was  better  to  us  than  he  pretended. 

Id  the  moniini;  we  had  our  chocolate  as  regu- 
larly as  wo  u£«d  to  have  it  in  his  own  ho'ise,  and 
wo  were  u^  and  ready  lo  travel  in  a  moment. 
Wc  went  winding  now  from  the  S.  E.  to  the  left, 
lit!  our  course  looked  E.  by  N.,  when  we  came 
again  lo  have  the  river  in  view.  But  I  should 
have  observed  here  that  toy  two  midshipmen  and 
two  of  my  patron's  servants  had,  by  his  direction, 
been  very  early  in  the  morning  clambering  up  the 
roclis  in  the  opening  on  the  right  hand,  and  had 
come  back  apoinabouta  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
we  set  out,  when  missing  my  two  men,  I  inquired 
for  them,  and  my  patron  said  they  were  coining, 
for.  it  seemf,  he  saw  them  at  a  distance,  aud  so 
wc  halted  for  them. 

W'hva  they  were  come  almost  up  to  us»  he 
i-ailcd  to  his  men  in  Spanish  to  ask  if  Ihcy  had 
hail  una  boa  vcjo  ?     They  answered,  Poco,  Poco  l 


and  when  they  came  quite  up,  one  of  my  mid' 
shipnien  showed  me  three  or  four  small  bits  o^ 
clean  perfect  gold,  which  they  had  picked  up  in 
the  hill  or  guild  where  the  water  trickled  down 
(rum  the  rocks,  and  the  Spaniards  told  them, 
that  faaU  they  had  lime  they  should  have  found 
much  more,  the  wat«r  beinff  quite  down,  and 
nobody  having  been  there  smce  the  last  hard 
rain.  One  of  the  .Spaniards  had  three  small  bits 
ia  his  band  also  ;  I  said  nothing  for  the  present, 
but  charged  my  midshipmen  to  mark  the  place, 
and  so  ne  went  on. 

We  followed  up  the  stream  of  this  water  for 
three  days  more,  encamping  every  night  at  be- 
fore; in  which  (imewc  passf>d  by  several  such 
openings  into  the  rocks  on  cither  side.  On  the 
fourth  day  wc  had  the  prospect  of  a  very  pleasant 
valley  and  river  below  us  on  the  north  side,  keep- 
ing its  course  almost  in  the  middle,  the  valiey 
reaching  near  four  miles  in  length,  and  in  some 
places  near  two  miles  broad. 

This  sight  was  perfectly  surprising,  because 
here  we  found  the  vale  fruitful,  level,  and  in- 
habited, there  being  several  smalt  villages  or 
clusters  of  houses  such  as  the  Chilians  live  in, 
which  are  low  houses  covered  with  a  kind  of 
sedge,  and  sheltered  with  lictlo  rows  of  thick 
grown  trees,  of  what  kind  we  knew  not. 

We  saw  no  way  through,  nor  which  way  we 
were  to  go  out ;  but  saw  it  everywhere  bounded 
with  prodigious  mouuLiins,  look  to  which  sirje 
of  the  valley  we  would.  We  kept  sitill  on  the 
right,  which  was  now  the  south-east  side  of  the 
river,  atid  as  wc  followed  it  up  the  stream  it  was 
still  lets  than  at  first,  and  lessened  every  step 
wc  went,  occausc  of  the  number  of  rills  we  left 
behind  us.  And  here  we  encamped  the  lifth 
time,  and  all  this  while  the  Spanish  gentleuiim 
victualled  us.  Then  we  turned  ai;uii)  to  the 
ri};ht,  where  we  had  a  new  and  beautiful  prospect 
of  another  valley  as  broad  as  the  other,  but  not 
above  a  mile  in  length. 

After  we  were  through  this  valley  my  patron 
rides  up  to  a  poor  little  cottage  of  a  Chilian 
Indian  without  any  ceremony,  and  calling  us  all 
uttout  him,  told  us  that  there  we  would  go  (o 
dinner.  We  saw  a  smoke  indeed  in  the  house, 
rather  than  como  out  of  it,  and  it  smotliered 
through  a  hole  in  (he  roof  instead  of  a  chimney. 
However,  to  this  houte,  as  to  an  inn,  niy  patron 
bad  sent  away  his  major  domo  and  another  ser- 
vant, and  there  they  were  as  busy  as  two  cooks, 
boiling  and  stewing  goat's  Hesh  and  fowls,  making 
us  Soup,  broth,  and  such  hodge-podge,  as  it 
seems  tht'y  were  used  to  provide,  and  which, 
however  homely  the  cottage  was,  wc  found  very 
savoury  and  good. 

Imniediatrly  a  loose  tent  was  pitched,  and  we 
had  our  tabic  set  up  and  dinner  screed  in,  and 
within  about  two  hours  we  had  eaten  it.  reposad 
ourselves  after  it  (as  the  custom  there  is)  and 
were  ready  to  travel  agiiin. 

I  had  room  all  this  while  to  observe  nnd  won- 
der at  the  admirable  structure  of  this  place, 
which  may  serve,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  eighth 
wonder  of  the  world,  that  is  to  say,  supposing 
there  were  but  seven  before.  We  had  in  the 
nuddlc  of  the  day,  indeed,  a  very  hot  sun,  and 
the  reflection  from  the  mountains  made  it  still 
hotter,  but  the  height  of  the  rocks  on  every  side 
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bc^n  to  c4L8t  long  thndowa  before  three  o'clock, 
except  where  the  openings  looked  towards  the 
wctt,  and  M  soon  as  those  shadows  reached  at 
I  he  cAol  breezes  of  the  air  came  naturally  on, 
drawing  every  wajr  exceeding  pleasant  and  re- 
freshing. 

The  place  vre  were  (n  was  green  and  flourish- 
ing, and  the  soil  well  i?ultivatcd  by  the  poor  rn- 
dustrious  Chilians,  who  lived  here  in  perfect 
solitude,  and  pleated  with  their  liberty  frora  the 
tyranny  of  the  Spaniards,  who  very  seldom 
visited  them,  and  never  molested  them,  being 
pretty  much  out  of  their  way.  except  when  they 
came  for  hunting  and  diversion  ;  and  then  they 
used  the  Chilians  olwovi  civilly,  because  they 
were  obliged  to  them  for  their  assistance  in  their 
diversions,  the  Chiliaiui  of  those  valleys  being  very 
active,  strong,  and  nimble  fellows. 

By  this  means  most  of  them  were  furnished 
with  fire-arms,  powder,  and  shot,  and  were  very 
good  marksmen,  but  as  to  violence  against  any- 
body, they  entertained  no  thoughts  of  that  kind, 
as  I  could  perceive,  but  were  content  with  their 
way  of  living,  which  was  easy  and  free. 

The  tops  of  the  mountains  here,  the  vallieg 
being  so  large,  were  much  plainer  to  be  seen 
than  where  the  passages  were  narrow,  for  there 
the  height  was  ao  gr«at  that  we  could  see 
nothing  Here,  at  several  distances,  (the  rocks 
towering  one  over  another)  we  night  see  smoke 
come  out  of  tome,  snow  lying  upon  others, 
trees  and  bushes  growhig  upon  others,  and 
goats,  wild  asses,  and  other  creatures  which  we 
could  hardly  distinguish,  running  about  on  others. 

When  wc  had  pa&sed  through  this  second  val- 
ley, I  perceived  we  came  to  a  narrower  passage, 
and  5omcihing  like  the  Brst ;  the  entrance  into 
it  indeed  wast  smooth,  and  above  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  broad,  and  It  went  winding  away  to  theN. ,  and 
then  again  turned  round  to  the  N.  E.,  afterwards 
almost  due  E.,  and  then  to  the  S.  E.  and  *o  lo 
£.  8.  E.,  and  this  rrighiful  narrow  strait,  with  the 
hanging  rocks  almost  closing  on  the  top,  whose 
height  we  could  neither  see  nor  guess  at.  con- 
tinued about  three  days'  journey  more,  most, of 
the  way  ascending  gently  upwards :  and  as 'to 
the  river,  it  was  by  this  time  quite  lost,  but  we 
might  see,  that  on  any  occasion  of  rain,  or  of  the 
melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains,  there  was 
a  hollow  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  through 
which  the  water  made  its  way,  and  on  either 
hand  the  sides  of  the  hills  were  full  of  the  like 
gullifts,  made  by  the  violence  of  the  rain,  where, 
not  the  earth  only,  but  the  rocks  themselves, 
even  the  very  stone,  secmBd  to  be  worn  and  pe- 
netr.ited  by  the  roottniinl  fall  of  the  water. 

Here  vay  patron  showed  me,  that  in  the  hollow 
which  I  mentioned,  in  i  he  middle  of  this  way,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  those  gullies,  or  places  worn,  as 
above,  in  the  rocks,  there  were  often  found 
pieces  of  gold,  and  sometimes,  afttr  a  ram,  very 
great  quantities:  and  thnt  there  were  few  of  the 
little  Chilian  cottages  which  I  had  seen,  where 
they  had  not  som«tinic$  a  pound  or  two  of  gold 
dust  and  lumps  of  gold  by  them  ;  and  he  was 
mistaken,  if  t  was  willing  to  tarry  and  make  the 
cKperiraent,  if  wc  did  not  find  some,  even  then, 
III  a  v^ry  little  search. 

The  Chilian  mountaineer  at  whose  house  we 
had  stopped  to  dine,  had  gone  with  us,  and  he 
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bearing  my  patron  say   (hua^  ruos  prvsenliy 
the  hollow  ehiinnel  in  the   middle;  there  was 
kind  of  a  fall,  or  break  in  it,  where  the  wa 
falling  perhaps  two  or  thrc«  feet,  had 
little  plaoe  deeper  thnn   Jh««    r^t ;  and 
though  there  was  no  «  itn, 

water  in  it.  prrhaps  i  barrel 

two;  here,  with  the  U>..y  ■  e  sen^u 

and  a  kind  of  scoop,  h«  pri  -vr  out  iht 

water,  with  the  sand  and  wi  i  '  t  at  bottou 

ami.mg  it,  into  the  ordinary  w«i«r.cour«e;  ttirJ 
water  falling  thus  hard,  every  MXvopAil  upon  Oi»l 
?and  or  earth  that  came  out  of  the  scoop  b<rafc| 
it,  washed  a  gre4t  deal  of  it  nway  :  M>dafflc««| 
that  which  remained,  we  might  plainly  see  litlit] 
lumps  of  gold  shining,  as  big  as  grains  of  »ai,\ 
anil  sometimes  one  or  mo  a  little  biggi.-r.  f 

This  Was  demonstration  enough  to  us  ;  f  iom 
up  some  small  grains  of  it,  about  the  qu.iotity 
hnlf  a  quarter  of  nn  ounce,  and  left  my 
men  to  take  up  more,  and  they  stayed  i 
long,  that  they  could  scuroc   see  thdr 
overtake  us,  and  brought  ntvay  about  twnoonm  ] 
in  all,  the  Chilian  and  the   Mrrvants  very  fttth 
giving  them  all  they  found. 

When  we  had  travelled  about  nine  miles  iiwft 
in  this  winding  frightful  narrow  way,  it  began  to 
grow  towards  night,  and  nay  patron  talked  ef 
taking  up  our  quarters  oa  we  had  before  | J 
his  gentleiDfUi  put  him  in  mind  of  a  Ch 

of  their  old  servants,  who  lived  ia  a    

among  the  mouotiuns,  about  half  a  mil*  oat  i 
our  way,  and  where  we  might  be  aoeomiBodaMl  i 
again  with  the  helps  of  a  h-  i]   plate,  a)  j 

least,  for  our  cookery.    "  '.  •  s^ya  «» I 

patron,  "we  will  go  thither,  ,..,..,  ,,,. ,,.,  seignior.' 
says  he,  turning  to  mc,   "  you   shall  see  an  (O- 
blein  of  complete  felicity,  even  in  the  middl*  o!  I 
this  place  of  horror;  anil  you  shall   see  a  primx  ;] 
greater,  and  more   truly  so.  than    King  ThiKp, 
who  is  the  greatest  mafi  in  the  world." 

Accordingly  we  went  softly  on,  his  gentirflM  j 
having  advanced  before,  and.  in  about  >■■-"'  ■""'' 
we  found  a  turning  or  opening  on  our 
we  beheld  o  deep,  largo  valley,  alrooi^i 
and  of  about  a  mile  diameter,  and  abuikiioi^  « 
houses  or  cottage*  interspersed  ail  over  it,sD(iMl  | 
the  whole  valley  looked  like  an  inhabited  viBlfc, 
and  the  (jround  like  a  planted  gardeiL 

We  who,  as  I  said,  had  |i.—n   r.,,-  ■!«">«>  rr.ri»^ 
ascending  upwards,  were  so  >. 
the  low  valley  looked  as  the  i  i    . 

look  below  box  hill,  in   Surrtij  ;   aad  1 
nsk  how  we  should  get  down  ?     Bnt  as  w*  < 
come  into  a  wider  space  than  be^. 
more  daylight ;  for  though   the   h 
renderi^d  it  near  dusk  before,  now  .i.  ^^ 
clear  day  again. 

Here  wc  parted  with  the  first   Chilian 
mentioned,  and  I  ordered  one  t>f  mv  aiidsbi;iMi  ? ' 
to  give  him   n  hat  and  a  piet-e   of  Mack  btot,  ' 
enough   to  make  htm  a.  clo.iV         '      '     >o  obSH 
the  man,  that   he  knew  not  lo  ir*iif! 

his  joy;  but  (knew    what   I     ._    ,.ou<4  in  tlsk 
and  I  oidered   ray  midshipman  lo   do  iU  Hat  ^  , 
might  make  hit  acquaintance  with  him  a^s*' 
another  time,  and  it  was  not  a  g:tft   ill  bestov*! ' 
as  will  appear  in  its  place. 

We  were  now  obliged  to  quit  our  irul**,  n* 
all  took  up  their  qaanera  at   the  top  of  the  h*. 
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while  we,  by  footings  miLde  in  the  rocks,  des- 
cended, as  wc  might  say,  down  a  pair  of  stairs  of 
half  a  mill)  long,  but  with  many  plain  places  be- 
tween, like  foot  pB<:cs,  for  the  ease  of  going  and 
coming. 

Thus  winding  and  turning  to  avoid  the  decli- 
vity of  the  hill,  we  came  very  safe  to  ihe  bottom, 
where  my  patron's  g^mtleman  and  our  new  land- 
lord that  was  to  be,  came  to  pay  bis  cotiipLiment  1 
to  us. 

He  was  dressed  ia  a  jerkin  made  of  an  otter 
skin,  like  a  doublet,  a  pair  of  long  .Spivnisli 
breeches  of  leather,  dressed  after  the  .Spani&h 
fashion,  green,  and  very  soft,  and  which  looked 
very  well,  but  what  the  skin  was  I  could  not 
guess ;  he  had  over  it  n  mantle  of  a  kind  of 
cotton,  dyed  in  two  or  three  grave  bronn  co- 
tours,  and  thrown  about  hlro  like  a  Scotchman's 
plaid ;  he  had  shoes  of  a  particular  make,  tied 
on  like  sandal*,  flat-heeled,  no  stockingR,  Ins 
breeches  hanging  down  below  the  calf  of  his 
leg,  and  his  shoes  lacing  up  above  his  ancles ; 
he  had  on  a  cap  of  the  skhi  of  some  fmall  beast 
like  a  racoon,  with  a  bit,  of  the  tail  bunging 
out  from  the  crown  of  his  head  backward,  a 
long  pole  in  his  hand,  and  a  servant,  as  oddly 
dressed  as  himself,  carried  his  gun :  he  had 
neither  spado  nor  dagger. 

When  oar  patron  came  up  Ihe  Chilian  stepped 
forward  and  made  him  three  very  low  bows,  and 
then  they  talked  together,  not  in  Spanish,  but  in 
a  kind  of  mountain  jargon,  some  Spanish,  and 
some  Chilian,  of  which  1  scarce  understood  one 
word.  After  a  few  words,  I  understood  he  said 
something  about  a  stranger  come  to  sec,  and  then, 
1  suppose,  added  the  passages  of  the  mountains; 
then  the  Chilian  came  towards  me,  made  me 
three  bows,  and  bade  me  welcome  in  Spanish,  As 
soon  as  he  had  said  that,  he  turns  to  his  bar- 
barian,  I  mean  his  servant,  for  he  was  as  ugly  a 
looking  fellow  as  ever  !  saw,  and  taking  his  gun 
from  him,  presented  it  to  me  ;  my  patron  bade  mi; 
take  it,  for  he  saw  me  a.  little  at  a  loss  what  to 
do,  telling  me.  that  as  it  was  the  greatest  com- 
pliment that  a  Chilian  could  pay  to  me,  he  would 
be  very  ill  pleased  and  oat  of  humour  if  it  was 
not  accepted,  and  would  think  wc  did  not  care  to 
be  friendly  with  him. 

As  wc  had  given  this  CTiilian  no  notice  of  our 
coming,  no,  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  could 
not  expect  great  matters  of  entertainment,  and, 
as  we  carried  our  provision  with  us,  we  did  not 
stand  in  much  neeil  of  it;  but  we  bad  no  reason 
to  complain. 

This  man's  habitation  was  all  the  same  as  (be 
rest,  low,  and  covered  mlh  a  sedge,  or  a  kind  of 
reed,  which  we  found  grew  very  plentifully  in 
the  valley  where  he  lived.  He  had  several  pieces 
of  ground  round  his  dwelling,  inclosed  with  stone 
walls,  made  very  artilicially  with  small  stones, 
and  no  mortar ;  these  enclosed  grounds  were 
planted  with  several  kinds  of  garden- stuff  for  his^ 
household,  such  as  plantains,  Spanish  cabbages, 
green  cocoa,  and  other  things,  of  the  growth  of 
their  own  country,  and  two  of  them  with  Euro- 
p«an  wheat. 

He  had  five  or  six  apartments  in  his  house, 
every  one  of  them  had  a  door  into  the  air,  and 
into  one  another,  and  two  of  them  were  very  large 
and  deccM,  had  long  tables  oo  one  side,  made 


after  their  own  way,  and  benches  to  sit  to  them 
like  our  country  people's  long  tables  in  England, 
and  mattrasses,  like  couches,  all  along  the  other 
side,  with  skins  of  several  sorts  of  wild  creatures, 
laid  on  them  to  repose  on  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
as  is  the  usage  among  the  Spaniards. 

Our  people  set  up  their  tents  and  beds  abroad, 
as  before ;  but  my  patron  told  me  the  Chilian 
would  take  it  very  ill  if  he  and  I  did  not  take  up 
our  lodging  in  his  house,  and  we  had  two  room* 
provided,  very  magnificent  in  their  way.  The 
mattrass  wo  lay  on  had  a  large  canopy  over  it, 
spread  like  the  crown  of  u  tonl,  and  covered  with 
a  large  piece  of  cotton,  white  as  milk,  and  \>hich 
came  round  every  way  like  a  curtain,  so  that  if 
it  had  been  in  the  open  Reld,  it  would  have  been 
a  complete  covering ;  the  bed,  such  as  it  was. 
might  be  OS  hard  as  a  quilt,  and  not  more,  and 
the  covering  was  of  the  same  cotton  as  the  cur. 
Cain  work,  which,  it  Hcems,  is  the  manufacture  of 
the  Chilian  women,  and  is  made  very  dextrously  ; 
it  looked  wild,  but  was  pleasant  enough,  nod 
proper  to  the  place,  so  1  slept  ytry  comfortably 
in  it. 

But,  I  must  confess,  I  was  surprised  at  tbe 
aspect  of  things  in  the  night  here.  It  was,  as  I 
told  you  above,  very  near  night  when  we  came  to 
this  man's  cottage  (palace  I  ehould  have  called 
it),  and  while  we  were  taking  our  nppast,  which 
was  very  pretty,  it  grew  quite  night ;  wc  had 
wax  candles  brought  in  for  light,  which,  it 
seems,  my  patron's  man  had  provided,  and  the 
place  hod  so  little  conimuniuution  with  the  air  by 
windows,  that  we  saw  nothing  of  what  wu  with- 
out doors. 

After  supper,  my  patron  turns  to  me ;  "Come. 
seignior,"  sajil  he,  "  pray  prepare  yourself  to  take 
a  walk." — "What!  in  the  dark  I"  said  1,  "id 
such  a  country  as  this?" — "  No,  no,"  Mys  he, 
"  it  is  never  dark  here ;  you  are  now  come  to  the 
country  of  everlasting  day.  What  think  you, — 
Is  not  this  Elysium?" — **  I  do  not  understand  you," 
says  1." — *'  But  you  will  presently,"  says  he, 
*"  when  I  shall  show  you  that  it  is  now  lighter 
abroad  than  when  we  came  in."  Soon  after  this 
some  of  the  servants  opened  the  door  that  went 
into  the  next  room,  and  tbe  door  of  that  room, 
which  opened  into  tbe  air,  stood  open,  from 
whence  a  light  of  fire  shone  into  the  outer  room, 
amd  so  further  into  our*.  "  What  are  they  burn- 
ing there  ?  "  says  I  to  my  patron.  "  You  will 
see  presently,"  says  he,  adding,  "  I  hope  you  will 
not  be  surprised."  So  he  led  me  out  to  that 
door. 

But  who  can  express  the  thoughts  of  a  man's 
heart,  coming  on  a  sudden  into  a  place  where  the 
whole  world  seemed  to  be  of  a  fire-light  ?  The 
valley  was  on  one  side  so  exceeding  bright,  the 
eye  could  scarce  boar  to  look  at  it  ;  the  sides  of 
the  mountains  were  shining  like  the  fire  itself: 
the  flame  from  the  top  of  the  nionniain  on  the 
other  side  c<i$ting  its  ligfat  directly  upon  (hem, 
from  thence  the  reflection  into  other  parts  looked 
red,  and  more  terrible  ;  for  the  first  wns  white 
and  clear,  like  the  tight  of  the  sun,  but  the  other 
being,  as  it  were,  a  refloctioti  of  light,  mixed  with 
some  darker  cavities,  represented  the  fire  of  a 
furnace,  and,  in  short,  it  might  well  be  said,  here 
was  no  darkness ;  but,  certainly,  at  the  first  view. 
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it  gives  DO  traveller  any  other  idea  ihtn  that  of 
beJng  at  the  very  entrance  of  eternal  horror. 

All  this  while  there  vtia  no  fire,  thnt  is  to  say, 
no  real  flamo  to  be  seen,  only,  that  where  the 
flame  was,  it  shone  clearly  into  the  viilley ;  but 
the  volcano,  or  volcanoes,  from  whence  the  fire 
inued  out  (for  it  seems  there  were  no  less  than 
three  of  them,  though  at  the  distance  of  some 
miles  from  one  another),  were  on  the  south  and 
cast  sides  of  the  valley,  which  was  so  much  on 
that  side  whore  we  were  that  we  could  sec  no- 
thing but  the  liiiht.  neither  on  the  other  side 
could  they  sec  any  more,  it  seem?,  than  just  the 
top  of  the  flame  :  not  knowing  anything'  of  the 
places  from  whence  it  issued  out,  which  no 
mortal  creature,  no,  not  of  the  Chilians  them- 
selves,  were  ever  hnrdy  enough  to  po  near ;  nor 
would  it  be  possible,  if  any  should  attempt  it, 
the  tops  of  the  hills,  for  many  leagues  about 
them,  being  covered  with  new  mountains  of  ashes 
and  stones,  which  arc  daily  cast  out  of  the  mouths 
of  those  volcanoes,  by  whli-h  they  (jrcw  cverj'day 
higher  than  they  were  before,  and  which  would 
overwhelm  noi  only  men,  but  whole  armiea  of 
men.  if  they  should  venture  to  come  near  them. 
When  first  we  came  into  the  loop  narrow  way 
I  mentioned  lust,  I  observed  thnt,  as  I  thought, 
the  wind  blew  very  hard  aloft  amonj;  the  hills, 
ami  that  it  mnde  a  noise  like  thunder,  which  1 
thought  nothing  of  but  as  a  thin)^  usnal ;  but 
now  that  I  came  to  this  terrible  siRht,  and  thdt 
1  heard  the  same  thunder  nnd  yet  found  the  air 
calm  and  quiet,  I  soon  understood  that  it  was  a 
continued  thunder,  occasioned  by  the  roaring  of 
the  fire  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountains. 

It  was  some  time,  you  may  suppose,  before  a 
traveller,  unaeijuaintcd  with  such  things,  could 
make  thcni  familiar  to  him ;  and  though  the 
horror  and  surprise  might  abate  after  proper  re- 
flections on  the  nntiirc  and  reason  of  the  thing, 
yet  I  had  a  kind  of  astonishment  upon  me  for  a 
great  while  ;  every  diflerent  place  to  which  I 
turned  my  eye  presented  roe  with  a  new  sceno  of 
horror.  I  was  for  awhile  frightened  nt  the  fire 
being,  as  it  ivcre,  over  my  head,  for  1  could  Me 
nothing  of  it,  but  that  the  air  looked  as  if  it  were 
all  on  Arc,  and  I  conid  not  persuade  myself  but 
it  would  cost  down  ihc  rocks  and  mountains  on 
on  my  head.  But  they  laughed  me  out  of  that 
part.  After  a  ivliilc  I  asked  them  if  these  vol- 
canoes did  not  cast  out  a  kind  of  liquid  tire  ;  as 
I  had  seen  an  account  of  on  the  monstrous  erup- 
tions of  Mount  Eiaa,  which  cast  out  a  prodigious 
stream  of  fire  and  run  eight  leagues  into  the  sea. 
Upon  my  putting  this  queition  to  my  patron, 
he  asked  the  Chilian  how  long  ago  it  was  since 
such  a  stream,  colling  it  by  a  name  of  their  own, 
ran  fire  ?  He  answiTcd,  it  ran  now  ;  and  if  we 
were  disposed  to  walk  but  three  furlongs,  we 
should  see  it. 

He  said  litUc  to  me,  but  asked  me  if  I  cared 
to  walk  a  little  way  by  this  kind  of  light  ?  I 
told  him,  it  was  a  stirprifing  place  we  were  in, 
but  I  supposed  he  would  lead  mo  into  no  danger. 
He  said  he  tvould  assurr  tne  he  would  k'ad  m^c 
into  no  danger  .  thot  th«'.w  ihings  weic  vor>'  fa- 
miliar to  Iheni ;  but  that  I  niiLiht  depend  there 
was  no  hazard,  iiml  that  the  (lames  which  gave 
all  this  light  were  fix  or  seven  miles  off,  and  some 
of  them  more,     M'c  walked  along  the  plain  of 


the  valley  about  half  a  mile,  when  aootber  . 
valley  opened  to  the  right,  and  gave  us  »  mot* 
dreadful  prospect  than  any  wc  bad  sees  bciore, 
for  at  the  farther  end  of  ibis  Mcond  *t3kj,  bsl 
at  Ihc  diaitance  of  about  three  miles  froa  «te<c 
we  stood,  wo  saw  a  livid  stream  of  6n  coatt  t^ 
uiog  down  the  sides  of  the  inount&in  (or  uu 
three  quarters  of  a  mite  in  length,  running  tiix 
melted  metal  into  a  mould  or  out  of  a  {an»rt, 
til!,  I  suppose,  as  it  came   nearer  the  bottooi  r. 
cooled  and  separated,  and  so  went  out  of  iiaiL 
Beyond  this,  over  the  summit  or  a  prodigicii 
mountain,  wc  could  see   the   tops  of  the  dear  | 
flame  of  a  volcano,  a   dreadful   on«,  no  doaht, 
could  wc  have  seen  it  all,  and  from  the  noatk  if  , 
which,  it  was  supposed,  this  stream  of  firpeaOM: 
though  the  Chihan  assured  us  that  the  Ere  iul' 
was  eight  leagues  oGT,  and  that  tho  liqniJ  tn 
which  we  saw  came  out  of  the  side  of  the  aM» 
tain,   and  was  two  leagues  off  from  the  gnaf 
volcano  itself,  running   like   metal  oat  of  s  ft'- 
nace.     They  told  me  there  was  a  great  <ieil  ^ 
melted  gold  run  down  with  the  other  ialhait 
earth  in  that  stream,  and  that  much  goU  tn 
afterwards  found  there.      But  this  I  was  t»  l^ 
I  upon  trust. 

Tills  sight  was,  as  you  will  entUj  snppM.  I* 
at  0  distance,  and  indeed  I  had  eaoo^fa  ^t 
As  for  my  two  midshipmen,  thej  wcsv^* 
frightened  out  of  all  their  resolutions  tffi^ 
any  further  in  this  horrible  place,  aad  ite* 
came  back  they  came  mighty  terioiuiy  •  *> 
and  begged  of  me  for  God*s  sake  not  Ui  noct 
any  further  upon  the  faith  of  these  1)Miiirf> 
for  that  they  would  certainly  cArry  u  dl  i* 
some  mischief  or  other,  and  betray 'ua 

I  bade  them  be  easy,  for  I  saw  notbinf 
all  that  looked  like  trcacliery.  That  it 
indeed,  it  was  a  terrible  place  to  look  <■> 
seemed  to  be  nothing  but  what  traa  aatual  <*i 
familiar  there,  and  we  should  be  kmo  out  «f  L 
They  told  me  very  seriously  that  they  bdi»^ 
it  was  tho  very  mouth  of  hell,  and  that,  in  ilns. 
they  were  not  able  to  bear  it.  and  besged  af  ■■ 
to  go  back  ;  I  told  them  no,  I  couldnot  tkak 
of  going  back;  but  if  they  could  not  cater*. 
I  would  give  consent  that  they  should  fabatfc  k 
the  morning.  However,  we  went,  for  ihep*^ 
sent,  to  the  Chilian's  house  a^ain.  ««brrr  wt  {*: 
a  plentiful  draught  of  Chilian  wioe,  foi  mTp«tr« 
bad  taken  care  to  have  a  good  qoantltyofk*)* 
I  us,  and  in  the  roomin(^  my  two  midatypaMftvfe* 
I  got  very  drunk  over  night,  had  coumc  tadi|k 
to  venture  forward  again:  for  the  l^it  af  Ow 
sun  put  quite  another  face  upon  tUqp^ 
nothing  of  the  fire  was  then  to  b«  leeai  oaty 
smoke. 

All  our  company  lodged  in  the  **«»>«  iMf^ 
I  and  my  patron  the  Spanianl.  ahA  Mfi 
within  the  Chilian's  house,  aa  1  told  y«a.  Iw 
Chilian  was  a  great  man  among  the  natisw*' 
all  the  valley  I  spoke  of,  which  lay  rooft  Ui 
dwelling,  was  called  his  ovrn  ;  he  liT«d  b  a  «** 
of  perfect  tranquillity,  neither  cojoyibf  air  »■ 
veting  anything  but  what  waa  nca^^rj,  mI 
wanting  nothing  that  was  so  :  be  bad  faU.«l 
might  be  said,  for  picking  it  up  olT  tht  ds^jA 
for  it  was  found  in  all  the  little  (oUtaa  M<  fAi 
of  water,  which,  as  I  have  said,  '•fm»  JMmm  ft— 
the  mountains  on  every  wida ;  yet  i  did  art  I*! 
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that  he  troubled  himself  to  lay  up  any  great 
qunntity  more  than  served  to  go  to  Villa  Rica, 
md  buy  what  he  wanted  for  himself  and  family ; 
he  hod.  it  iecms,  a  wife  and  some  daughters,  but 
no  »oni ;  these  li%'cd  in  a  icpamtc  hou»e,  about 
a  furlonj  from  Ihis  where  he  lived,  and  were  kept 
there  as  a  family  by  themselvei,  and  if  he  had  had 
any  sons  Ihcy  nrould  have  lived  with  him. 

He  did  not  olFcr  to  go  with  u>  any  part  of  our 
way,  as  the  other  had  done  ;  but  having  enter- 
tAined  us  with  great  civility  took  his  leave.  ] 
cauied  one  of  my  midshipmen  to  make  him  a 
present,  when  wc  came  away,  of  a  piece  of  black 
baize,  enough  to  make  him  a  cloak,  as  I  did  the 
other,  and  a  piece  of  blue  English  serge,  enough 
to  inaks  him  a  jerkin  ond  breeches.,  which  he 
accepted  u  a  great  bounty. 

Wc  set  out  again,  though  not  very  early  in 
the  morning,  havioR,  as  I  >aid,  s:it  up  late  and 
drnnk  freely  over  night,  and  we  found  that  after 
wc  had  gone  to  sleep  it  had  rained  very  bard, 
and  though  the  rain  was  over  before  we  went  out, 
yet  the  falling  of  the  water  from  the  hills  made 
»uch  a  confused  noise,  and  was  echoed  so  back- 
ward and  forward  from  all  rides,  that  it  was  like 
a  strnngc  mixture  of  distant  thunder,  and  though 
wc  knew  the  causes  yet  it  could  not  be  but  sur- 
piifing  to  ui  for  awhile. 

However,  we  set  forward,  the  way  ondftr  foot 
being  pretty  good,  and  first  we  wont  up  the  steps 
again  by  which  wo  had  corao  down,  (our  last 
host  waiting  on  us  thither, )  and  there  I  gave  hitn 
back  his  gun,  for  he  would  not  take  it  before. 

In  this  vnlley,  which  was  the  pleasaotest  by 
day  and  the  most  dismal  by  night  that  ever  I  saw, 
I  observed  abundance  of  goats,  as  well  tamo  in 
the  iDcIosures  as  wild  upon  the  rocks ;  and  wc 
Iband  ofterwanis  that  the  l.-tter  were  perfectly 
wild,  and  to  be  had,  like  those  at  Juan  For* 
nmdez,  by  anybody  that  could  catch  thcni.  My 
palran  sent  on  two  of  bi«  men,  just  as  a  bunts- 
roan  casts  off  hounds,  to  go  and  catch  goats,  and 
they  brought  ns  in  three,  which  they  shot  in  leaa 
than  half  an  hour ;  and  these  wc  carried  with 
UJ  for  our  evening  supply,  for  wo  made  no  dinner 
this  day,  ha\ing  fed  heartily  in  the  morning  about 
nine,  ond  had  chocolate  two  hours  before  that. 

We  travelled  now  along  the  narrow  isioding 
passage,  which  I  mentioned  before,  for  about  four 
hours^  (ill  I  found,  that  though  we  had  asocoded 
but  gently,  yet  that,  as  we  bad  done  so  for  almost 
twenty  miles  together,  ise  were  got  up  to  a 
fricrhiful  height,  and  I  began  to  eipeot  some  very 
difllcult  descent  on  the  other  side  ;  but  we  were 
made  easy  about  two  o'clock,  when  the  way  not 
only  declined  again  to  the  cast,  but  grew  wider, 
though  with  frequent  turnings  and  winding 
about,  so  that  wc  could  seldom  see  above  half  a 
mile  before  us.  VVe  went  on  thus  pretty  much 
upon  a  level,  now  rising,  now  failing,  but  still  I 
found  that  we  were  a  very  great  height  from  our 
first  entrance ;  and  as  to  the  running  of  the 
water,  I  found  that  it  showed  neither  east  nor 
west,  but  ron  all  down  the  little  turnings  that  we 
frequently  met  with  on  the  north  side  of  our 
way,  which  my  patron  told  m«  went  all  into  the 
great  valley  where  wc  saw  the  fire,  and  so  went 
away  by  a  general  channel  north-west,  till  it 
found  ita  way  out  into  the  open  country  of  Chili, 
and  M  to  the  South  Seas. 


We  were  now  come  to  another  night's  lodging, 
which  we  were  obliged  to  take  up  with  on  the 
green  grass,  as  wc  did  the  first  night ;  but  by  the 
help  of  our  proveditor-general,  my  patron,  we 
fared  very  well,  our  goal's  flesh  being  reduced 
into  so  many  sorts  of  venison,  that  none  of  us 
could  distinguish  it  from  the  best  venison  we 
ever  tasted. 

Here  we  slept  without  any  of  the  frightful 
thing*  wc  saw  the  night  before,  except  that  wc 
might  see  the  light  of  the  fire  in  the  air,  at  a 
great  distance,  like  a  great  city  on  fire,  but  tluit 
gave  us  no  disturbance  at  all. 

In  the  morning  our  two  hunters  shot  a  deer, 
or  rather  a  young  fawn,  before  we  were  awake, 
ond  this  was  the  first  we  met  with  in  this  part 
of  onr  travel,  and  thus  wo  *crc  provided  for 
dinner  even  before  breakfast  time.  As  for  our 
breakfast,  it  wai  always  a  Spanish  breakfast, 
that  is  to  say,  about  a  pint  of  chocolate. 

Wc  set  out  very  merrily  in  the  morning,  and 
we  that  were  Englishmen  could  not  rcfriuo 
smiling  at  one  another,  to  think  how  we  passed 
through  a  country  whcro  the  gold  lay  in  every 
ditch,  M  we  might  call  it,  and  never  troubled 
ourselves  to  much  as  to  stoop  to  take  it  up ; 
so  certain  is  it  that  it  is  easy  to  be  placed.  fQ 
a  station  of  life  where  that  very  gold,  (h^  heap- 
ing up  of  which  is  here  made  the  m/^n  business 
of  roan's  living  in  the  world.  Vould  be  of  no 
value,  and  not  worth  tokinr  btf  from  the  ground  ; 
nay,  not  of  signitication  enough  to  make  a  pre- 
sent of;  for  thst  wos  the  case  here.  Two  or 
three  yards  of  Colchester  baize,  a  coarse  rtig- 
like  manufacture,  worth  in  London  about  fifteen. 
P^t.ce  halfpenny  per  yard,  was  here  a  present 
for  a  man  of  quality  ;  when,  for  a  handful  of 
gold  dust,  the  same  potson  would  scarcely  thank 
you,  or,  perhaps,  would  think  himself  not  kindly 
treated  t(>  have  it  olTered  him. 

We  travelled  this  day  pretty  smartly,  having 
rested  at  noon  about  two  hours,  as  before,  and, 
by  my  calculation,  went  about  22  Kni^lish  miles 
in  all.  About  five  o'clock  in  tbe  afternoon  we 
come  into  a  broad,  ptain,  open  place,  where, 
though  it  was  not  properly  a  valley,  yet  ire 
found  it  lay  very  level  for  a  good  way  together. 
Onr  way  lying  almost  E.  S.  £.,  after  we  had 
marched  so  about  two  miles,  I  found  the  way 
go  evidently  down  hill,  and  in  half  a  mile  more. 
to  our  singular  satisfaction,  wc  found  the  water 
froo)  the  mountains  ran  plainly  eastward,  tad, 
consequently,  to  the  North  Sea. 

We  saw  at  a  distance  several  huts,  or  houses 
of  the  ntountaioeer  inhabitants,  but  we  c-ame  near 
none  of  tbcm,  but  kept  on  our  way,  going  down 
two  or  thri'c  pretty  «teep  places,  not  at  all  dan* 
gerous,  though  somewhat  difficult 

We  encamped  again  the  next  night,  as  before, 
and  still  our  good  caterer  had  plenty  of  food  for 
us ;  but  I  observed  that  the  next  morning,  when 
we  set  forward,  our  tents  were  left  standing,  the 
baggage-mules  tied  together  to  graie,  and  our 
company  lessened  by  all  my  patron's  servants, 
which,  when  I  inquired  about,  he  told  me  be 
hoped  we  should  have  good  quarters  quickly 
without  tbem.  I  did  not  understand  him  for  the 
present,  but  it  unriddled  itMlf  soon  after ;  for 
tbough  wc  travelled  four  days  more  in  that  nar- 
row way,  yet  he  always  found  us  lodging  at  ttaa 
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cottngci  of  the  mountaineen.  The  lixlh  day 
wc  went  all  day  up  hill.  At  last,  od  a  audden, 
Ihe  way  turned  thort  cart,  and  opened  into  a  vnat 
wide  country,  boundlcM  to  the  eye  every  way, 
and  delivered  us  entirely  from  tlic  mountainB  of 
the  Ande«,  in  which  we  had  wandered  so  loag. 

Any  one  may  gueu  what  an  agreeable  turpriie 
thin  was  to  us.  to  whom  it  waa  the  main  end  of 
our  travels.  We  made  no  question  that  this  was 
the  open  country  estcnding  to  the  Nortli  or  AU 
lantjp  Ocean,  but  how  far  it  was  thither,  or  what 
mhabitants  it  wa»  poMewed  by,  what  lra%el|inff 
what  provisions  to  be  found  in  the  way,  what 
nvers  to  pass,  and  whether  any  navigable  or  not 
this  our  patron  himself  could  not  tell  ui  ona 
word  of,  owning  frankly  to  m  that  he  had  never 
been  one  step  further  than  the  place  whore  we 
then  jtood  and  that  ho  had  been  there  only  once 
to  Mtigfy  hw  curiosity,  at  I  did  oow. 

a[  ,J^*^  thuf  if  I  had  lived  Fbcre  he  did. 
'^"  K    I.  Jervants  and  provisions  at  command, 

as  he  had,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me 
to  have  restrained  my  curiosity  so  far  as  not  to 
have  searched  that  wholo  country  to  the  leaiid* 
long  ago.  1  told  liiro  it  seemed  to  be  a  pieasant 
and  fruitful  soil,  and,  no  doubt,  was  capable  of 
-'Uivatiou  and  improvement;  and  ifit  had  been 
Vnlv  ,  "*  ^''"'''^  possessed  such  a  country  in  his  Ca- 
tholic "mak'*'^'*  T"™"'  '*  '"""'  '*"''^  '>««"  ''"rth 
while  to  under.:''^"  the  discovery  for  the  honour 
of  Spain  J  and  Iha.  '^ff  ^?"''l  ^e  no  room  to 
question,  hut  his  Catho,.  '^  ™*.J<'»«y  *«"'d  have 
honoured  him  that  jhottld  havvT  Undertaken  such 
a  thing  with  somo  particular  mark  !^  ■"»  "''^**"r' 
which  might  be  of  conaequenoe  to  him  *^  ■><' 
family. 

He  told  me  that  at  to  that,  the  Spaniards  | ,' 
SMmed  already  to  have  more  dominions  in  Ame* 
rica  than  they  could  keep,  and  much  more  than 
they  were  able  to  reap  the  benefit  of  and  still 
more  infinitely  than  they  could  improve,  and  es- 
peoially  in  those  parts  called  South  America. 

That  it  was  next  to  miraculous  that  they  could 
keep  the  possession  where  they  were,  and  were 
not  the  natives  so  utterly  destitute  of  support 
from  any  other  part  of  the  world,  as  not  to  be 
able  to  nave  either  arms  or  ammunition  pot  Into 
their  hands,  it  would  be  impossible,  since  I  mi^rht 
eauily  see  they  were  men  that  wanted  not  ftrength 
of  body  nor  courage,  and  it  was  evident  they  did 
not  want  numbers,  seeing  they  were  already  ten 
thousiind  natives  to  one  Spaniard,  taking  the 
whole  country  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Ha  went  on — "  Then  you  see,  seignior,"  says 
he.  **  be>W  far  we  arc  from  improvement  in  that 
part  of  the  country  which  we  possess,  and  many 
more,  which,  you  may  be  sure  are  among  these 
vast  mounlaius,  and  which  we  never  discovered, 
seeing  all  these  valleys  and  passages  among  the 
mountains,  where  gold  is  to  be  bad  in  such  quan- 
tities, and  with  so  much  ease,  that  every  poor 
Chlliao  gathers  it  up  with  bis  hands,  and  may 
heve  as  much  as  he  pleases ;  all  are  left  open, 
naked  and  unregarded,  fai  the  possession  of  the 
wHd  mountaineers,  who  are  heathens  and  sa- 
vages;  and  the  Spaniards,  you  sec,"  says  he, 
"are  so  few,  and  these  few  so  indolent,  bo  sloth> 
All,  and  so  satliGcd  with  the  gold  they  get  of  the 
Chilians  for  things  of  small  value  in  trade,  that 
■11  thb  vast  treasure  lies  unregarded  by  them. 


I  Nay."  adds  he,  '*  is  it  not  rery  odd  to  eUerv^ 
!  thai  when  for  our  diversion  we  (Kitne  out  into  '  ' 
I  hDls,  aad  among  tliese  places  where  you  s«« 
I  gold  is  to  easily  found,  wc  come,  as  we  vail  it,  «. 
Dtintlog,  and  divert  ouriielves  tnorc  with  shootlM 
wild  parrots,  or  a  (awn  or  two,  for  which  also  «* 
ride  and  run,  and  malu  our  tervunta  wc«ry  theai- 
selves  more  than  they  would  in  Bshiog  ap  Uw 
gold  among  the  gullies  and  holes  tbatthe  watef 
makes  in  the  rocks,  and  more  than  croold  «»i«^«e 
to  And  fifty,  nay,  goe  hundred  times  the  nine  it 
gold. 

"  To  what  purpose,  then,  should  see  eeek  tW 
possesaioD  of  more  oountriea,  who  are  alrady 
possessed  of  more  Und  thao  we  can  inpravc, 
and  of  more  wealth  than  we  know  what  te  de 
with?"  Perceiving  me  very  oilentive.  be  nasi 
on  thus : — 

"  Were  these  mountains,"  said  he,  "  fvlusd  u 
Europe,  according  to  the  n^:ht-i  t.>  lie  found  is 
them,  the  viceroy  would  o!  -  from  the 

king  to  have  strong  forts  er>  c  entrantt 

in,  and  at  the  ooming  out  of  them,  as  well  on  Ihe 
side  of  Chili  as  here,  and  stroaf  garrisons  miis. 
tained  in  them,  to  prevent  fbr^a  DstioiM  bod- 
ing, either  on  our  side  in  Chili«  or  on  tfab  lidsii 
the  North  Seas,  and  taking  the  poasealoQ  froa 
us :  he  would  then  order  thirty  thousand  stases, 
negroes,  or  Chilians,  to  be  coastAoily  emploftd 
not  only  in  picking  up  what  gold  cnigbt  be  fsaad 
in  the  channels  of  the  water,  vrhi^  anight  ea^ 
be  formed  into  proper  receirers,  so  as  Chat  V  say 
gold  washed  from  the  rocks,  it  abowld  soeo  be 
found,  and  be  so  secured,  as  that  Boaa  of  it  wesid 
escape  :  also  others,  with  louiera  and  cagiaceiai 
might  search  Into  the  very  rocks  thuudtes,  wd 
woidd.  no  doubt,  find  out  such  miiies  tf  gold,  sr 
otbb.*  secret  stores  of  it  in  those  mwilsiiil  M 
would  be  ."ufficient  to  enrich  the  worUL 

•'  While  we  fnnit  such  thincs  as  these, 
nior,"  says  he,  "  wlia!  sigaiAea  Spain  raafcni_ 
acquisitions,  or  the  people  of  Spain  seeUsg 
countries  ?    This  vast  tract  ei  land  you  see ' 
and  some  hnndreds  of  miles  every  way.  < 
yoar  eye  cannot  reach  lo,  is  a  froitfal,  nlMUsel« 
and  agreeable  piece  of  God's  creation,  but  p«r> 
fectly  uncultivated,  and  most  of  it  oniokahited : 
and  any  nation  in  Europe  that  thinks  fittosxUk- 
in  it  ore  free  to  do  so,  for  anything  we  ared)ittB 
do  to  prevent  them." 

"  Rut,  seignior, "  smd  I,  "  does  not  his  Oohslk 
M.ijesty  claim  a  title  to  the  posssmioa  sf  it7 
and  have  the  Spaniards  no  governor  ovrr  It :  aor 
any  ports  or  towns,  settlements  o-  it< 

as  is  the  case  here  in  Chili  ?" — '  rv' 

pUea,  he,  "  the  king  of  Spain  iM  lorU  uf  Aiucrios, 
as  well  that  which  be  possesses  ss  that  which  b« 
poMes»GS  not,  that  right  being  given  him  bj  tbs 
Hope,  in  the  right  of  his  being  a  Christian  pnnes, 
making  new  discoveries  for  propagating  Ihs 
Christian  faith  amot^  infidels ;  bow  tar  that  oST 
pass  for  a  title  among  the  Buropeaa  pewtr*  > 
know  not ;  I  have  heard  that  it  has  always  psa- 
ed  for  a  maxim  in  Europe,  that  no  ooootfywUdi 
is  not  planted  by  any  prince  nr  T>rnp|«  em  bs 
said  to  belong  to  them  i    n  .1  atiBPt 

say  but  it  teemi  to  be  ri:,  l  uoprtsei 

should  pretend  to  any  title  tc>  a  country  when 
lie  does  not  think  fit  to  plant,  and  to  keep  paa> 
session ;    for  if  he  leaves   tlie  oouatry  i>apos> 
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■eusd.  h«  leave*  it  fr«e  tor  uy  oUiw  uUoa 
to  cOnie  and  po«*eii ;  and  thi*  it  th»  rauOD  why 
the  former  king  of  Spain  did  net  HgfUlta  that 
right  of  ttic  French  to  thfir  colonies  of  Ifiiais- 
•ippi  and  Canada.,  or  the  right  of  the  En||;li«h  to 
ib«  Carribec  Iiland«,ortotbcirGoloBietorVirgiuia 
and  New  England. 

"  In  like  manner  from  Bueno«  Ayrei,  in  the 
Rio  d«  U  Plata,  which  liei  Ibat  way,"  taya  ba. 
pointing  N.E.,  "to  the  FrHam  Maccilaniemii. 
which  liai  that  way  (poiotinff  S.  £.  X  whieh  oooa- 
pnhmda  a  vait  numDer  of  Teaguea,  ii  called  by 
ua  Coaita  Deaerta,  being  unpoMewed  by  Spain, 
and  disregarded  of  all  our  nation  ;  neither  la 
there  one  Spaniard  in  it.  Nevcrthclcu,youieehow 
fruitful, how  pled«ant,ai]d  how  agrcpable  aclimate 
it  it,  tiow  apt  for  planting  and  peopling  it  teems 
to  be,— and,  above  all,  what  a  pl.tce  of  wealth 
here  would  be  behind  them,  HuAcient,  and  more 
than  enough,  both  fur  them  and  ui ;  for  we  thould 
have  no  reason  to  offer  them  any  diiturbonce ; 
neither  should  we  ba  In  any  eonditton  to  do  it, 
the  paaiaget  of  the  mountaint  being  but  few  and 
diiiiault,  a»  you  have  seen,  and  our  numbers  not 
sufficient  to  do  anything  more  than  block  them  up, 
to  keep  sunh  people  from  breaking  in  upon  our 
sattlenients  on  the  coast  of  the  South  Seas." 

I  aske<l  him  if  these  notions  of  his  were  com- 
nutn  among  those  of  bis  countr)-  who  were  set- 
tled in  Chili  and  Peru,  or  whether  they  were  his 
own  private  opinions  only.  I  told  him  I  believed 
the  latter ;  becauM  1  found  he  acted  in  all  hi* 
affairs  upon  generous  principles,  and  was  for 
propagating  the  good  of  mankind  -.  but  that  I 
questioned  whether  the  governor  of  Old  Spain, 
or  the  sub-governor,  and  vi«aroy  of  New  Spain, 
acted  upon  thoae  notions  or  oo ;  and  since  he  had 
mentioned  the  Bueooa  Ayres  and  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata.  1  should  take  that  as  on  e&amplr,  seeing 
the  Spaniards  would  never  suffer  any  nation  to 
■et  foot  tn  that  ^rent  river,  where  lo  many  coun- 
tries  might  iiave  been  discovered,  and  colonies 
planted,  though  at  the  same  time  they  had  not 
posseawd  or  Killy  discovered  those  places  them- 
aalvea. 

He  anawered  me,  smiling :  *<  Seignior."  says 
he,  "  you  have  given  the  reason  for  thb  yourself 
in  (hat  very  part  which  you  think  is  a  reason 
against  iL  We  have  a  colony  at  Buenos  Ayrcs, 
and  at  the  citj'  of  Ascension,  higher  up  in  the 
Rio  da  la  Plata;  and  we  are  not  willing  to  let 
any  other  nation  settle  there,  because  we  would 
not  let  them  see  how  weak  we  are,  nnd  what  a 
vatt  eitent  of  land  we  possess  there  with  a  few 
men,  and  this  for  two  reasons ;— Flrsi,  we  are 
possessed  of  the  country,  and  dally  increasing 
there,  and  may.  in  time,  extend  ourselves  farther. 
The  great  rivers  Parana  end  Paraguay  being  yet 
l«ll  for  us  to  plant  in,  and  we  are  not  wilUog  to 
pat  ourselves  out  of  a  capacity  of  plantinc  Ah^ 
thar,  and  therefore  we  keep  the  posiwsl— . 
iSf-rondly,  w*  have  a  communication  from  thence 
KUh  Peru.  That  great  river  La  Plata  rises  ai 
the  city  La  Plata,  and  out  of  the  mountain  Potoaj, 
in  Peru,  and  a  great  trade  is  carried  on  bj^  that 
rlvar,  and  it  would  be  dangerous  to  let  fbraignera 
into  the  nerat  of  that  trade,  which  thojr  nipht 
•Btiroly  oat  off,  aapactolly  when  they  shoold  Md 
thai  small  nambcr  of  Spaniards  whidi  art 
planted  thara  to  preserve  it,  socisf  there  are  not 


lis  hundred  Spaniard*  in  all  that  vast  country, 
which,  by  the  course  of  that  river  i*  more  than 
oaa  tbouiand  liz  hundred  miles  in  length." 

'^  I  ooofess,"  said  I,  "  these  are  just  grounds 
for  your  keeping  the  possession  of  that  river." — 
"  They  are  so,"  said  be,  "  and  the  more,  bec&uso 
of  so  powerful  a  colony  as  the  Portuguese  have 
in  the  Brazils,  which  bound  immediately  upon  it, 
and  w)m)  were  always  encroachiiig  upon  it  from 
the  land  side,  and  would  gladly  have  a  passage 
up  Ibe  Rio  Parana  to  the  back  of  their  colony. 

"  But  here,  seignior."  says  be,  "the  case  ia 
diA^rcnt,  for  we  neither  take  nor  keep  possession 
hare;  neither  have  we  one  Spaniard,  as  I  said, 
in  the  whole  country  now  before  you  ;  and  there* 
Ton  we  call  this  country  Cousia  Deseria;  not 
that  it  it  a  desert,  as  that  name  is  generally  taken 
to  signify,  a  barren,  sandy,  dry  country  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  infinite,  prodigious  increase  of  the 
European  black  cattle,  which  were  brought  by 
the  Spaniards  to  the  Buenos  Apes,  and  lot  run 
too«e,  is  a  sufficient  testimony  of  the  fruilfulness 
and  riuboesi  of  the  soil,  their  number  being  such. 
that  tbey  kiJI  above  twenty  thousand  of  them  in 
a  year,  for  nothing  but  the  hides,  which  they  carry 
awav  to  Spain,  leaving  the  flesh,  though  fat  and 
wholesome,  to  perish  on  the  ground,  or  lo  be 
devoured  by  birds  of  prey. 

"  And  the  number  is  so  great,  notwithstanding 
all  thay  destroy,  that  they  are  found  lo  wander 
sometimes  in  droves  of  many  thousands  together, 
over  all  the  vast  country  between  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  and  the  city  of  the  Ascension,  and  the 
frontier  of  Peru,  and  even  down  into  this  country 
which  you  see  before  u«,  and  up  to  the  very  foot 
of  these  mountains." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  and  is  it  not  o  great  pity  that 
all  this  pari  of  the  country,  and  in  tuch  a  climate 
aa  this  is,  should  lie  uncultivated,  or  uninhabited 
rather.'  for  I  understand  there  ore  not  any  great 
numbers  of  people  to  be  found  among  them." 

"  It  is  true,  added  he,  "  there  are  some  na* 
tions  of  people  spread  about  in  thjs  country- ;  but 
aa  the  terror  of  our  people,  the  Spaniards,  drove 
them  at  first  from  the  sea  coast  towards  these 
mountains,  so  the  greatest  part  of  them  continue 
on  this  side  still :  for,  towards  the  coast  it  is  very 
rare  that  they  find  any  people." 

I  would  have  inquired  of  him  about  riven  and 
navigable  streams  which  might  be  in  this  country, 
but  he  told  me  frankly  that  he  could  givo  me  no 
account  of  them,  only  thus,  that  if  anv  of  the 
rivets  went  away  towards  the  north,  they  cer- 
tainly run  all  into  tha  great  Rio  do  Id  Ilala, 
but  that  if  they  went  east,  or  souihemly,  they 
must  go  dinictly  to  the  coast,  which  was  ordina- 
rily called,  a*  he  said,  L.a  Coasts  Des«rta,  or  at  I 
by  tome,  the  coa>t  of  Patagonia:  that  as  to 
iha  masaitadenf  tbof*  rivers,  he  '  ~  '^  ~  ~  '  ttIc,  | 
but  that  it  09<tld  not  be  rational  !  aiiat 

bo  some  very  oooalderahle  river:.  hose 

streams  must  needs  be  capabia  of  navigatmni 
seeing  abundance  of  water  must  continually  flow 
from  the  mountains  where  v,'  .    '  <.•,  and  its 

baang  at  least  four  hundr>  ii  the  sea 

side,  thoae  small  streams  u,i,<>i  ....v».irily  join 
together,  and  make  large  rivers  in  the  plain 
oountry. 

I  had  enough  in  this  diacoun*  fully  to  satisfy 
al)  ny  cuijoai^-,  and  auJScieplly  to  Iwigbtcn  my 
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detire  of  mokiAg  the  Cutber  disooveries  I  htd  in 
my  thoughts. 

We  pitched  our  little  camp  here,  and  Ml  down 
to  our  rcpoft ;  for  I  found  that  though  we  were 
to  go  back  to  lodge,  yet  my  patron  had  taken 
car«  we  should  be  fumbhed  sufficiently  for  dinner, 
and  have  a  good  hoiue  to  eat  it  in ;  that  U  to  tay, 
■  tent,  as  before. 

The  place  where  we  stood,  though  we  had 
come  dnwn-hill  for  a  great  way,  yel  seemed  very 
high  from  the  ordinary  surface  of  the  country, 
and  gave  us,  therefore,  an  e'xceedingly  fine  pros- 
pect of  it,  the  country  dfclining  gradually  for 
near  ten  miles ;  and  we  thought,  as  well  as  the 
distance  of  the  place  would  allow  us,  wo  taw  a 
groat  river,  hut,  as  I  Icamt  afterwards,  it  wa? 
rathera  great  lake  than  a  river,  which  was  supplied 
by  the  smaller  rit  era,  or  rivulets,  from  the  moua- 
tains,  which  met  there  in  a  great  receptacle  of 
waters,  and  out  of  this  lake  they  all  issued  again 
ill  one  river,  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
give  a  farther  account  hereafter. 

While  wc  were  at  dinner  I  ordered  my  mid- 
shipnmn  to  fake  their  observations  of  every 
distant  object,  and  to  look  at  everything  witli 
their  glasses,  which  they  did,  and  told  me  of  this 
lako :  but  my  patron  could  give  no  account  of  it, 
having  ne\cr  been,  as  he  mid  before,  one  step 
further  that  way  than  where  we  were.  How- 
ever, my  men  showed  me  plainly  that  it  was  a 
great  lake,  and  that  there  went  a  large  river 
from  it  towards  the  E.S.  E..  and  this  was 
enough  for  me,  for  that  way  lay  all  the  rchemes 
1  had  laid. 

I  took  this  opportunity  to  ask  my  midshipmen, 
first,  if  they  had  taken  such  observations  in  their 
passage  of  the  mountain*,  ns  that  they  were  sure 
ihey  could  find  their  way  through  to  this  place 
again  without  guides?  They  assured  me  thfy 
could. 

Then  [  put  it  to  them — whether  they  thought 
it  might  not  be  feasible  to  travel  over  that  voat 
level  country  to  the  North  Seas  ?  And  to  make 
a  sufficient  discovery  of  the  country,  so  as  that 
hereafter  Englishmen  coming  to^the  coast  on 
that  side  of  the  North  Seas  might  penetrate  to 
these  golden  mountains,  and  reap  the  benefit  of 
the  treasure  without  going  a  prodigious  length 
about  Capo  Horn,  and  the  Terra  del  Fuego, 
which  was  always  attended  with  innumerable 
dangers ;  and  without  breaking  through  the 
kingdom  of  Chili,  and  the  Spaniards"  settlements, 
which,  perhaps,  wc  might  soon  be  at  peace  with, 
and  so  be  shut  out  that  way  by  our  own  cod> 
sonts? 

One  of  my  men  began  to  speak  of  the  difflcul. 
tics  of  such  an  attempt,  the  want  of  provisions, 
and  other  dan(;ers  which  we  should  be  exposed 
to  on  the  way  ;  but  the  other,  a  bold,  brisk  fel- 
low, told  me  he  made  no  question  but  it  might 
be  easily  done,  and  especially  because  all  the 
rivers  tney  should  meet  with  would,  of  course, 
run  along  with  us,  so  that  wc  should  be  sure  to 
have  the  tide  with  us,  as  he  called  it  ;  and  at 
last  ho  added  that  he  would  be  content  to  be 
one  of  those  men  who  should  undertake  it,  pro- 
vided he  should  be  assured  that  the  ships  would 
not  go  away,  and  pretend  that  they  could  not  be 
fontid.  I  told  him  we  would  talk  farther  about 
it  i  that  I  had  tnch  a  thing  in  my  head,  and  1 


had  a  strong  incUaation  to  undertake  it  myadf ; 
but  that  I  could  not  answer  it  to  leave  the  ibio^ 
which  depended  so  much  upon  017  care  of  ne 
voyage. 

After  tome  talk  of  the  reaaooableocM  of  soeh 
an  undertaking,  and  the  method*  of  pcffcrauif 
it,  my  second  midshipman  began  to  eonw  isle  it, 
and  to  think  it  was  practicable  cnongb.  aad 
added,  that  though  he  u»ed  some  caoiions  in  his 
first  hearing  proposals,  yet,  if  he  undertook  that 
enterprise,  I  should  find  that  be  vrould  do  as 
much  of  his  duty  in  it  as  another  man :  and  sa 
he  did  at  lost,  as  will  appear  in  its  place. 

We  were,  by  this  time,  preparing  to  be  titit- 
6cd  n-ith  our  journey,  and  my  patron  comiiK  to 
me  and  asking  if  1  was  for  returning,  I  toldnn 
I  could  Dotsav  how  many  days  it  would  be  betev 
1  should  soy  1  had  enough  of  that  prospect,  bat 
that  I  would  return  when  he  pleased,  oaiy  I  had 
one  question  to  ask  him.  which  was^whetber 
the  roountoio  was  as  full  of  ^Id  on  this  side  as 
they  were  on  the  side  of  Chili. 

"At  to  that,  seignior,"  says  he.  "  the  best  mj 
to  be  certain  is  to  make  a  trial,  that  you  may  be 
sure  we  do  not  speak  without  book  :*  so  he 
called  his  gentleman,  and  another  serraot  that 
was  with  him,  and  desired  me  to  call  mv  two 
midshipmen,  and  speaking  something  to  his  ova 
Servants  first,  in  the  language  of  the  coootrr,  » 

I  suppose,  he  turned  to  me  and   said "  Cooe, 

lc>t  us  sit  down  and  repose  ouraelvcis.  and  let 
them  go  altogether,  and  see  what  they  ran  da' 

Accordingly  they  went  away  ;  and,  as  ny  oca 
told  me  afterwards,  they  searched  in  the  miB 
streams  of  water  which  they  found  ninninf,  and 
in  some  large  gullies^  or  chonnels.  where  they  ' 
found  little  or  no  water  running  j  but  whrit^ 
upon  hasty  rains,  great  shoots  of  water  had  been 
used  to  run,  and  where  water  stood  still  is  tki 
holes  and  falls,  as  I  have  described  once 
on  the  like  occasion. 

They  had  not  been  gone  above  on  hour 
I  plainly  heard  my  two  Englishmen  halloo,  whkk 
I  could  easily  distinguish  frotn  the  voices  of  attj 
other  nation,  and  immediately  1  rnn  out  ct  the 
tent,  Captain  Merlotte  followed,  and  1  then  saw 
one  of  my  niidthlpmcn  runnin;;  towards  ust  w» 
wc  went  to  meet  him,  and  what  with  hallooiog, 
and  running,  he  could  hardly  speak  ;  but  reooser- 
^  ing  his  breath,  said,  "  He  cane  to  desire  bc  to 
como  to  them,  if  I  would  see  a  sight  which  i 
never  saw  in  my  life. "  I  was  ea^r  eaougk  teg% 
so  I  went  with  hira,  and  left  Captain  Merietleti 
go  bark  to  the  tent  to  ray  patron  the  Spviiii, 
and  the  Spanish  doctor,  wno  bad  not  so  aadh 
shnre  in  the  cuiiosity.  He  did  ao,  and  tbcf  M- 
lowed  tfiir  and  softly. 

When  wc  came  to  the  plaoc  wa  saw  swh  I 
sight,  indeed,  as  I  never  saw  before  t  for  Ibcit 
they  were  sitting  down  round  a  little  puddle,  • 
hole,  as  I  might  call  it,  of  water,  where,  in  1b» 
time  of  rain,  the  water  ranning  hastily  tnm  t 
piece  of  the  rock,  about  two  feet  higher  than  tfes 
^  rest,  had  made  a  pit  under  it  with  tb*  fall  Uk* 
the  tall  of  a  mill,  only  much  less. 

Here  they  took  up  iho  sand,  or  gravel,  «Uk 
their  hands,  and  every  handful  brought  up 
it  such  a  qnsntity  of  gold  as  wna  surptish^f, 
there  they  sat  picking  it  out  just  as  the' 
London  that  go  with  a  broom  and  a  hat, 
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o^d  iron,  noUi,  and  pins  out  of  the  ch»nnel«,  ond 
it  Uy  u  thick. 

I  stood  and  looked  &t  them  awhile,  and,  it 
tDuU  be  confe»««d.  it  was  «  pleasant  sight 
toough.  But  reflecting  immediately  that  there 
was  no  end  of  this,  and  that  we  were  only  upon 
the  inquiry,  "  Come  away,"  sayi  I,  laughing  to  my 
men,  "and  do  not  stand  picking  up  or  traah  there 
all  day  :  do  you  know  how  for  we  have  to  go  to 
our  lodging?" 

I  can  make  no  gucsi  what  qaontity  might 
have  beeo  found  here  in  places,  which  had.  for 
liimdrcds  of  years,  washed  gold  from  the  hills, 
and»  perhaps,  never  had  a  man  come  to  pick  any 
of  i(  up  before  ;  but  I  was  soon  satiaBcd  here  was 
enough  even  to  moke  all  the  world  any  they  had 
enough ;  and  so  I  called  off  my  people,  and  came 
away. 

It  seems  the  quantity  of  gold  which  U  thui 
washed  down  ia  not  amall,  aince  my  raeo.  in- 
quiring afterwards  among  the  Clulioos,  heard 
them  talk  of  the  great  lake  of  water  which  I 
mentioned  just  now  that  wc  saw  at  a  distance, 
which  they  call  the  Golden  lake,  and  where  was, 
as  they  said,  prodigious  quojitities  of  it ;  not  that 
our  men  supposed  any  gold  was  there  in  mines, 
or  in  the  ordinary  soil,  but  that  the  waters  from 
th«  hillf,  running  with  very  rapid  currents  at 
certain  times  io  the  rainy  seasons,  and  after  the 
melting  of  the  snows,  had  carried  the  gold  so  fir 
at  that  lake ;  and  as  it  has  been  m,  perhaps, 
frooi  the  days  of  the  general  deluge,  no  people 
ever  applying  themselves  to  gather  the  least 
grain  of  it  up  again,  it  might  well  be  increased  to 
kurh  a  quatiiily  as  might  entitle  that  water  to 
the  name  of  tite  Golden  lake,  and  all  the  little 
streams  and  sluices  of  water  that  run  into  it 
deserved  the  name  of  Golden  rivers,  as  much  as 
that  of  the  Golden  lake. 

But  my  busineu  wan  to  know  if  the  gold  was 
here,  not  to  trouble  myself  to  pick  it  up  ;  my 
views  lay  another  way,  and  my  end  was  fully 
answered:  so  I  came  back  to  my  patron,  and 
brought  all  my  men  with  me.  **  You  live  in  a 
golden  country,  seignior,"  tayi  I ;  **  my  men  are 
stark  mad  to  sec  so  much  gold,  and  nobody  to 
pick  it  upi  Miould  the  world  know  »li,it  trcojiure 
you  have  here,  [  would  not  answer  for  it  that 
they  should  not  flock  hither  in  armies,  and  drive 
you  all  away." — "They  need  not  do  that,  seig- 
nior," fa)s  he,  "for  here  is  enough  for  them  and 
for  us  too." 

We  now  packed  up,  and  began  our  return, 
but  it  was  not  without  regret  that  I  turned  my 
ba(*k  upon  this  pleasant  country,  the  mon  agree- 
able pl(u;e  of  its  kind  that  ever  I  was  at  in  all 
my  life,  or  ever  shall  be  in  ngoin.  A  country 
rich,  pleasant,  fruitful,  wholesome,  and  capable 
of  everything  for  the  life  of  man  that  the  heart 
could  entertain  a  wish  for. 

But  my  present  work  was  to  return  ;  so  we 
mounted  our  mules,  and  hod,  in  the  meantime, 
the  pleasure  of  contemplating  what  we  had  seen, 
and  applying  ourselves  to  such  farther  measures 
as  we  had  concerted  among  us.  In  about  four 
hour*  we  returned  to  our  eam[>,  as  1  called  it, 
and  by  the  way  we  found,  to  our  no  little  pain, 
that  though  we  had  come  down  hill  easily,  and 
insensibly  to  the  opening  for  some  miles,  yet  we 
hod  a  bard  pull  up  hill  to  go  back  agoio.     How- 


ever,  we  reached  to  our  tents  in  good  time,  and 
made  our  first  encampment  with  pleasure  enough, 
for  wc  were  very  weary  with  the  fatigue  of  a 
bard  da/s  journey. 

The  next  day  we  reached  our  good  Chilian'* 
TnansioD  house,  or  palace,  for  such  it  might  he 
called,  considering  the  place,  and  considering  tha 
cntertaiament ;  for  now  he  had  some  lime  to 
provide  for  us,  knowing  we  would  come  back 
again. 

He  met  us  with  three  mules,  and  two  scrvunta, 
about  a  mile  before  we  came  to  the  descent 
going  down  to  bis  house,  of  which  I  took  notice 
before,  and  this  he  did  to  guide  us  a  way'round 
to  his  house,  without  going  down  those  uneasy 
steps ;  ao  we  came  on  our  mules  to  his  door,  that 
U  to  say,  on  hia  mules,  for  he  would  have  my 
patron,  the  Spaniard,  to  whom  I  observed  he 
'  showed  an  escellent  respect,  and  Captain  Mer- 
lotte  and  myself^  mo«ut  bis  fresh  mules  to  carry 
us  to  his  house. 

When  we  came  thither  I  observed  he  wanted 
the  assistance  of  my  patron's  servants  for  his 
cookery  ;  for  though  he  had  provided  abundance 
of  food,  he  owned  he  knew  not  how  to  prepare  it 
to  our  liking ;  so  they  assisted  him,  and  one  of 
my  midshipmen  pretending  to  cook  too,  made 
them  roaat  a  place  of  venison,  and  a  piece  of  a 
kid  or  young  goat,  admirably  well,  and  putting 
no  garlic  or  onions  into  the  sauce  but  their  own 
juice*,  with  n  little  wine,  it  pleased  the  Spaniard 
so  well,  that  my  man  passed  for  an  extraordinary 
cook,  and  had  the  favour  asked  of  him  to  drcts 
some  more  after  tlic  same  manner  when  we 
came  bock  to  the  Spaniard's  house. 

We  had  here  several  sorts  of  wild  fowl  which 
the  Chilian  had  shot  while  we  were  gone  ;  but  1 
knew  none  of  them  by  any  of  the  kinds  we  have 
In  England,  «xc«pt  some  teaL  However,  they 
were  very  good. 

The  day  was  very  agreeable  and  pleasant  here  ; 
but  the  night  dreadful,  as  before,  being  all  fire 
and  llamc ;  and  though  we  understood  both  what 
it  was,  and  where,  yet  I  could  not  make  it  fami- 
liar to  me  for  my  life.  The  Chilian  persuaded 
as  to  stay  all  the  next  day.  and  did  bis  endeavour 
to  divert  tis  as  much  as  possible.  My  two  mid- 
shipmen  went  out  with  him  o-bunliog,  as  he 
called  it,  that  is,  a-shooiing ;  but  though  he  was 
a  toon  of  fifty  years  of  age  he  would  have  killed 
ten  of  them  at  hi*  sport,  runiung  up  the  hilli, 
and  leaping  from  rock  to  rock  like  a  boy  of 
seventeen.  At  his  gun  he  was  so  sure  a  marks- 
man that  he  seldom  missed  anything  he  shot  at, 
whether  running,  flying,  or  silting. 

They  brought  home  with  them  several  fowls, 
two  fawns,  and  full  grown  deer,  and  we  had 
nothing  but  boiling,  stewing,  and  broiling  all 
that  evening,  la  the  afternoon  we  walked  out 
to  view  the  hills  and  to  see  the  stupendous  pre^ 
cipiccs  which  surrounded  us.  As  for  looking  for 
gold,  we  saw  the  places  where  there  was  enough 
to  be  had,  but  that  was  become  now  to  familiar  to 
us  that  wo  troubled  not  ourtelvct  about  it,  at  a 
thing  not  much  worth  while ;  but  our  two  mid- 
shipmen I  think  got  about  the  quantity  of  fire 
or  six  ounces  a- piece  while  we  were  chatting,  or 
reposing  in  the  Chilian's  boute. 

Here  it  was  that  I  entered  into  a  confldenr* 
with  my  patron  the  SpaQiard^cooctrDlag  ny  grasd 
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design.  1  loll)  him,  in  rho  firtt  plafe,  that  my 
ricw  of  the  op«n  country  beyond  thcM  hill«,  and 
the  particulu-  at><>>uiit  he  haJ  givm  me  of  it  nlw, 
had  ruiitetl  a  ciiriocity  in  nic  that  i  could  scarc« 
withstftnil  I  and  that  I  hftd  thereupon  fonned  a  de- 
sign which,  If  be  notild  further  mo  with  hU  sMtot- 
ance,  I  bad  a  very  ie;reat  mind  to  put  (n  praetio*) 
and  that,  though  1  wa*  to  prri»h  in  the  attempt. 

He  tolil  iitc  very  readily  nothing'  «hould  be 
wanting  on  his  piirt  lo  give  inc  any  os-slBtikDM  he 
could,  either  by  himMV  or  any  or  tail  tervanta ; 
but  HinilinK,  and  with  abundance  of  good  humoor, 
"  Seigi^or,"Bayt  he,  "I  believe  I  guess  at  the  design 
you  Rpeak  of;  ytni  are  fired  now  with  a  desire  to 
Iraverw  thli  great  country  to  the  Coaata  Deaerta 
and  the  North  Seas.  That  ta  a  vary  mat  obdnv 
taking,  and  yoU  will  be  w«U  *dviaM  hthn  yo* 
undertake  it." 

"  Trnly,  aeSfntor,"  e*id  I,*  y«o  hav«  guested  my 
design,  and  were  it  not  that  1  have  two  ships  un- 
der mv  care  and  »omo  rargo  of  value  on  board, 
[  would  bring  my  whole  ship%  company  on  shore 
and  make  the  adventure,  and  parh«pa  we  miglit 
be  strong  enough  to  dehmd  ovnelvea  against 
whatever  might  hnppen  by  the  way." 

*'As  lo  thdt,  seignior,"  say*  he,  "  you  would  be 
in  no  diingcr  that  would  require  so  many  men.  Tor 
you  will  find  but  few  Inhabitants  anywhere,  and 
thow  not  in  numbers  sufficient  to  give  you  any 
trouble.  Fifty  men  would  be  as  many  as  yon 
would  either  want  or  desire,  aitd  perhapa  aa  you 
would  find  provisions  for ;  aod  for  fifty  men  we 
might  be  able  to  carry  proviiions  with  us  to  ke^p 
them  from  dfstreES  ;  but  tf  you  will  necept  of  my 
advice  as  well  as  assistance,  seignior,"  saiiS  he, 
"  choose  a  faithful  strong  fellow  out  of  )t)ur  ship 
on  whom  yon  can  depetid,  and  give  him  fifty  mm 
with  him,  or  thereabmits,  and  such  instructions 
ai  you  may  (hid  needful  ns  to  the  place  on  the 
eoaat  where  you  would  have  them  fix  their  stay, 
and  let  them  take  the  fir«t  hazards  of  the  adveu- 
ture,  and  as  you  nr«  gohig  round  bv  »m  yon  wfti. 
If  success  follows,  meet  them  on  the  shore ;  and 
if  the  account  they  give  of  their  journey  encou- 
rage you,  you  may  come  afterwards  yourself  up 
lo  these  very  monntains,  and  take  a  further  view. 
In  which  tase,"  he  added,  with  a  solemn  protesta- 
tion, "  cost  <vhat  it  will,  I  will  come  and  meet  you 
one  htindrcd  miles  bej'ond  the  hills,  with  supplies 
of  provisions  and  moles  for  j'our  assistance." 

This  was  such  wholesome  and  friendly  advice, 
and  he  offered  it  so  sincerely,  that  though  it  was 
»ery  little  differing  from  my  own  design,  yet  1 
would  not  be  seen  so  to  lesson  his  prudence  in 
the  measures  of  his  friendship  in  advising  It,  ns 
to  say  that  T  had  resolved  to  do  so.  But  making 
oil  possible  acknowledgment  to  him  for  his  kind 
offbrs,  t  told  bim  I  would  take  hi«  advice,  and 
that  I  would  act  just  according  to  the  measures 
ha  had  prescribi^ ;  and  at  the  same  time  1 
assured  him  that  if  I  found  a  convenient  port  to 
settle  and  fortiff  in,  I  would  not  fail  to  come 
again  from  Franco  (for  we  passed  always  as  oct> 
ing  from  France,  whatever  nation  we  were  of)  to 
relieve  and  supply  them ;  and  that  if  ever  I  re- 
turned safe  I  would  not  fail  to  correspond  with 
him  by  the  passages  of  the  mountains,  and  make 
a  better  acknowledgment  for  his  kindness  than 
I  had  been  able  to  do  yet." 

He  Was  going  to  break  olT  the  discourse  upon 


the  occMion  of  the  Chaian'a  retaminff.  who 
just  come  in  from  his  hunting,  f^m^g  m 
WooM  talk  farther  of  it  by  tbe  way  ;  hot  1  ii;»j 
Mm  I  Mmid  not  quite  dismisa  tbe  anbjcet,  bemm 
t  moft  baapeak  him  to  make  aom«  nenUoA  af  ft 
C»  the  Chilian,  that  he  might  on  hia  aeoooal  In 
•a  ualMaat  to  our  men,  as  w«  aaw  be  was  «a^ 
bit  of  being,  in  thtir  paaain^  br  thow  dilMI 
WBya.  and  for  th«ir  aopply  of  prftvlaleii,  Ac.  *TY<» 
ble  not  yourself  with  that,  seignior.*  add  fak 
"  for  wheo  your  men  come  th>>  care  absD  be  mbt. 
I'll  comemyaelf  aa  far  ai  thr<!  wealthy  CUtatt 
and  procure  them  all  "  '  <'c  thuptmot 

aflbrd  them,  and  do  ni  ,  At  oflhn  tokr* 

ward  Uwm  in  tbe  uncJpria*ing. 

Thli  was  K  generous  and  ao  ektraordinary  All 
I  had  nothing  to  cay  more,  but  to  please  ■mV 
with  the  apparent  success  of  uty  attempt,  aai 
aoknowlodge  the  happini^ss  of  having  «i  opper- 
tunlty  to  oblige  so  generous  a  9{ririted  umI  giil^ 
All  a  person. 

I  would,  however,  have  made  soroe  farther  ac- 
knowledgment to  our  ChOian  t>eoefiictor ;  bat  I 
had  nothitig  left  excerpt   a  couple  of  hati  u^ 
three   pair   of  English  stocking*,  one  pair   - 
and  the  other  two  worated.  and  those  I  garr  ; 
and  made  him  a  great  many  aehwnrted^    ' 
for  the  fkvours  he  had  ibown   aa^  and  tttt  r:i' 
momrng  came  away. 

We  made  little  stay  anywhere  elae  ta  Mr  m 
turn  :  but  making  much  such  stages  ba«k  is  w* 
did  forward  we  came  the  fourteenth  day  to  «nj 
patron's  house,  having  made  the  paasage  tfaroart 
in  something  less  than  sixteen  d«;^  and  tbe  m 
back  in  fifteen  days,  inclodin^  our  stay  at  tfa« 
Chilian's  one  day.  The  length  "'"  »*i»  «~«v.  ao 
cording  to  the  best  of  my  ealculai  .  '.ne-i 

to  be  about  one  hundred  and  sov  Kc^- 

lioh  miles,  taking  it  with  all  its  »-iutJiB4f«  oi 
tumingK,  which  wei^  not  a  few  ;  hut  wMdl  fad 
this  conveniency  with  them,  that  they  n?t  s 
more  easy  and  ogreenble  passnge^  WMt  out  the 
Baglish  proverb  abundanily  grtod,  namely,  AK 
the  farthest  way  was  the  nearest  way. 

The  civilities   I  received  after  this  ffrm  «W 
generous  Spaniard  were  agreeable  tn  ri 
his  usage  of  mc ;  but  we,  that  had  ■ 
charge  upon  us  at  the  sea-aMe,  could  u", 
long  tnne  in  those  ceremonlM  any  more 
can  do  now  for  relating  them  :  it  h  enu 
mention,  that  he  would  not  be  ■ 
ing  from  going  back  with  us  qn 
aitdwhe&iwmdd  have  excused  it,  no  nu:. 
Migtti»r»  give  me  leave  to  go  and  fetch  my  W 
tagea."    In  rfwrt,  there  waa  no  rcststinc  hno,  m 
we  went  alt  together,  having  stayed  two  day*  i»«v 
at   his  house,  and  come  all   safe  to  our  (hipi, 
having  been  gone  forty- six  days  from  them. 

We  fonnd  the  ships  hi  very  good  cawdiiicm,  afl 
sofe  on  board  and  well,  except  that  Oie  aw 
seemed  to  have  contracted  aomfthing  of  tb« 
scurvy  ;  which  our  Spanish  doctor.  howcTrr, 
soon  recovered  them  off. 

Here  we  found  tbe  two  8paalah  ymrths.  (V 
patron's  hostages,  very  well  also,  aad  very  *d 
pleased  with  their  enteKainment.  One  of  9B 
lieutenants  had  been  teaching  tham  nailgalka 
and  Bomethiog  of  the  matbematfcs,  and  ihf;  M 
made  very  good  improvement  to  thoaa  (Mift 
considering  the  lime  they  hnd  beeti  thtrt ;  m 
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the  Spaniard,  their  father,  was  so  pleased  with 
t,  that  having  not  gold  enougrh  to  offer  the  lieu- 
tenant as  an  acknowledgment  for  his  teaching 
th(?m,  he  gave  him  a  very  good  ring  from  hi» 
finger,  having  a  fine  large  emerald  in  it  of  good 
rnluc,  and  made  him  a  long  Spanish  compliment 
for  hannf  nothing  of  better  value  to  offer  him. 

We  now  made  preparations  for  sailing,  and 
our  men  in  my  absence  had  laid  in  a  very  consi- 
derable supply  of  proTisioDS.  particularly  excel* 
lent  pork,  and  pretty  tolerable  beef,  and  a  great 
number  of  goats  and  hogs  alive,  at  many  as  wc 
could  stow 

But  I  had  now  my  main  ondertakiqg  to  ma- 
nage, 1  mean  that  of  sending  out  my  little  army 
for  discovery,  and  having  communicated  my 
design  to  the  supercargo,  and  the  person  who  I 
Intrusted  with  htm  in  the  command  of  the  ships, 
they  unanimously  approved  of  the  thing.  My 
next  business  was  to  resolve  upon  whom  to  con- 
fer the  command  of  the  eipedition ;  and  this  by 
genertl  consent  fell  upon  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Madagascar  ship,  who  had  taught  the  young 
Spaniards  navigation ;  and  this  the  rather,  be- 
cause he  was  naturally  a  bold,  enterprising  roan, 
and  also  an  excellent  geographer :  indeed,  he 
was  a  genera]  artist,  and  a  man  faithful  and  vi- 
gilant in  whatever  he  undertook,  nor  was  it  a 
little  consideration  with  me  that  he  was  so  agree- 
able to  the  Spaniard  and  his  tons,  of  whose  aid 
we  knew  he  would  stand  in  so  much  need. 

When  I  had  communicated  to  him  the  design, 
and  he  hod  both  approved  the  thing  itself  and 
accepted  the  command,  we  constituted  him  cap- 
tain, and  the  two  midshipmen  we  made  lieute- 
nants for  the  expedition,  promising  each  of  them 
R\e  hundred  pounds  if  they  performed  it.  As  for 
the  captain,  we  came  to  a  good  agreement  with 
him  for  his  reward,  for  I  engaged  to  give  him 
one  thousand  pounds  in  gold  as  soon  as  we  met, 
if  the  journey  was  performed  effectually. 

We  then  laid  open  the  undertaking  to  the  men, 
nod  left  it  to  every  one's  choice  to  go,  or  not  to 
gn,  as  they  pleased ;  but  instead  of  wanting  men 
to  go  votuntt  er  we  were  fain  to  decide  it  by  lot, 
among  some  of  them,  they  were  all  so  eager  to 
undertake  It. 

Then  I  gave  them  articles  and  conditions, 
which  tbey  who  ventured  should  engage  them- 
selves to  comply  with,  and  particularly  that  tbey 
should  not  mutiny,  upon  pain  of  being  shot  to 
death  when  i*e  met,  or  upon  the  spot,  if  the  cap- 
tnin  thought  it  necessary  ;  that  they  should  not 
straggle  from  their  company,  nor  be  tempted  by 
tho  view  <y<  picking  up  gold  to  stay  behind,  when 
lh(<  company  beat  to  march ;  that  nil  the  gold 
tbey  found  in  the  way  should  be  in  common, 
shijuld  be  put  together  in  bulk  every  night,  and 
be  dividi'd  faithfully  and  equally  ut  the  end  of 
the  journey,  allowing  only  five  shares  to  each 
t\n\\  to  be  divided  as  1  should  direct ;  besides 
which,  upon  condition  that  every  man  behaved 
bimself  fiiithfully  and  quietly,  and  did  their  duty, 
1  promised,  that  besides  the  gold  they  might  gt-t 
by  the  way  1  would  give  them  every  man  one 
hundred  pounds  at  our  meeting;  and  if  any  man 
was  Mck  or  maimed  by  the  way,  tbey  were  to 
engivge  not  to  fonutke  and  leave  him  on  any 
account  whatsoever,  dentb  only  excepted  ;  and  if 
any  man  died  except  by  any  v|oloi)c«  from  the 


rest,  his  share  of  the  gold  which  was  gotten 
should  be  faithfully  kept  for  his  family,  if  he  had 
any :  but  hn  reward  of  one  hundred  pounds, 
which  was  not  due  because  he  did  not  live  to. 
dcciinnd  it,  .should  be  divided  among  the  rest ; 
so  that  by  this  agreement  the  undertaking  was 
not  so  dear  io  me  as  I  had  expected  i  for  the  pay 
of  the  men  amounted  to  do  more  than  the  stim 
following,  viz. 

£. 
To  the  lieot.  DOW  made  captain     .     .     1,000 
To  the  midshipmen,  now  made  lieute- 
nants, each  500J 1,000 

To  fifty  men,  each  lOOt 5.000 

To  the  surgeon,  aOM..  and  his  servant, 
KX)/.  over  and  above  their  100*.  as 
being  part  of  the  fifty  men    .     .    .       300 
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Having  pitched  upon  the  men  I  Itmded  them, 
and  made  them  encamp  on  shore ;  but  first  of  all 
I  tnadu  them  every  one  make  wills  or  lettere  of 
attorney,  or  other  dispositions  of  their  effects,  (o 
such  persons  as  they  thought  Gt,  with  an  account 
under  their  hands  endorsed  on  tho  back  of  the 
said  wills,  &c.,  intimating  wbai  chests  or  cases  or 
other  things  tbey  had  on  board,  and  what  was 
in  tbem,  and  what  pay  was  due  to  them  ;  and 
those  chests.  Sec.  were  sealed  up  before  their 
faces  with  my  seol,  ond  writings  signed  by  me, 
the  contents  unknown.  Thus  they  ^vere  secure 
that  all  they  had  left  in  the  ships,  and  all  that 
WQs  duo  to  them,  should  be  punctually  and  care- 
fully kept  and  delivered  as  it  was  designed  and 
directed  by  themselves,  and  this  Was  greatly  to 
their  satisfaction. 

As  to  the  reward  of  one  hundred  pounds  n 
man,  and  the  articles  about  keeping  together, 
obeying  orders,  gathering  up  gold,  and  the  like. 
1  did  not  read  to  ihem  till  they  were  all  on  shoi  e, 
«nd  till  J  was  ready  to  leave  them,  bi-c.iuse,  ll 
the  rest  of  the  men  hud  heard  it,  I  should  hav- 
kept  nobody  wic^i  mo  to  huve  sailed  thv  ships. 

There  wus  as  stout  a  company  of  bold,  joung 
brisk  follows  of  them  as  ever  went  upon  any  ex- 
peilition,  lifty-three  in  number,  among  them  a 
surgeon  and  liis  mate,  very  skilful  and  honest 
men  both  of  them ;  a  trumpeter  ^md  a  diumiiici', 
three  ship  carpenters,  a  cook,  who  was  also  a 
butcher  by  trade,  and  a  barber;  two  shoemakers, 
who  had  been  soldiers  umnug  tbe  pirates;  a 
smith,  and  a  tailor,  of  the  same ;  so  ihnt  they 
wanted  no  mechanios,  whatever  might  happen  to 
them. 

Give  the  fellows  their  due,  they  took  but  littlR 
baggage  with  them;  but,  however,  what  they 
hod,  I  took  care,  with  the  assistance  of  my  good 
patron,  the  Spaniard,  should  be  as  much  carried 
for  them  as  posMble.  I  pro^ided  them  three  large 
tents,  made  of  a  coiton  lituff,  which  I  bought  in 
the  countr)',  and  which  we  made  up  on  board, 
which  tents  were  large  enough  to  cover  them  all 
in  case  of  rain  or  heat,  but  as  for  bods  or  bed- 
ding, they  had  only  seven  hammocks,  in  cose  any 
man  was  sick  ;  for  the  rest,  they  were  to  sh'dl  as 
well  as  they  could  :  the  season  was  hot  and  the 
climate  good,  their  way  lay  in  the  latitude  of 
forty  to  fifty,  and  they  set  out  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  month  of  October,  which,  on  that  side  of 
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tb«  line,  is  the  same  u  our  Apnl.  so  tluit  the 
covering  was  more  to  keep  them  from  the  heat 
than  the  cold. 

It  tras  needful,  in  order  to  their  defence,  to 
famish  them  cfith  anni  and  ammunition,  so  I 
gave  to  every  man  a  musket  or  fusee,  a  pbtol, 
and  a  sword,  with  cartouohei  and  a  good  stock 
of  ammunition,  povrdcr  and  shot,  with  three  small 
barrels  of  fine  powder  for  store,  and  lead  in  pro- 

Eortion ;  and  these  things  were,  indeed,  the 
eaviest  part  of  their  baggage,  excepting  the 
carpenter's  tooli  and  the  surgeon's  bos  of  medi- 
cines. As  for  carrying  aH  these  things,  they 
might  easily  furnish  thcmielTcs  with  mule  or 
horses  for  carriage,  while  they  had  money  to  pay 
for  them,  and  you  may  judge  how  that  could  be 
wanting  by  what  has  been  said  of  the  country. 

We  gave  them,  however,  a  good  large  pack  of 
European  goods,  to  make  agreeable  pretcnts 
where  they  received  favours,  such  as  black  baize, 
pieces  of  save,  serge,  calamanco,  drugget,  hats 
and  stockings,  not  forgetting  another  pack  of 
hatchcti,  knives,  svissars,  beads,  toys,  and  such 
things,  to  please  the  natives  of  the  plain  country 
If  they  should  meet  with  any. 

They  desired  a  few  hand  grenades,  and  we 
gave  them  about  a  dozen  but  os  they  were 
heavy  it  would  hare  been  very  troublesome  to 
have  carried  more. 

The  Spanlatd  stayed  tQl  all  this  was  don^  and 
till  the  men  were  ready  to  march,  and  then  told 
us  privately  that  it  would  not  be  proper  for  him 
to  march  along  with  them  or  to  appear  openly  to 
countenance  the  enterprise.  That  my  two  lieu- 
lenaat£  knew  the  way  perfectly  well,  and  that  he 
would  go  before  to  his  own  house,  ond  they 
shouid  hoar  of  him  by  the  way. 

All  the  mules  and  horses  which  he  had  lent 
lis  to  bring  us  back,  he  left  with  them  to  carry 
their  baggage,  and  our  new  captain  had  bought 
six  more  privately  in  the  country.  The  last  io- 
structions  I  gave  to  our  men  was.  that  they 
should  moke  the  best  of  Ibcir  way  over  the 
country  beyond  the  moimtains  ;  that  they  should 
take  the  exact  distances  of  places,  and  keep  a 
journal  of  their  march,  set  up  crosses  and  marks 
at  sll  proper  p1aces,and  that  thoy  should  steer  their 
course  as  near  as  they  could  between  the  latitude 
of  forty  (where  they  would  enter  the  country.) 
and  the  latitude  of  forty-Gvo  S.,  to  that  they 
would  go  nn  E.  S.  E.  course  most  of  the  way,  and 
that  wherever  they  made  the  shore  they  should 
seek  for  a  creek  or  port  where  the  ships  might 
come  to  an  anchor,  and  look  out  day  and  night 
for  the  ships ;  the  signals  also  were  agreed  on, 
and  they  had  two  dozen  of  rockets  to  throw  up 
if  they  discovered  us  at  sea;  tliey  had  all  neces- 
sary instruments  for  observation  also,  and  per- 
spective glosses,  pocket  compasses,  &c.,  and  thug 
thoy  set  out  on  the  24th  October  1715. 

We  stayed  five  days  afler  they  began  their 
march,  by  sgreemeot,  that  If  any  opposition  had 
been  offered  them  in  the  country,  or  any  umbrage 
token  at  their  design,  so  that  it  could  not  be  ex- 
ecuted, we  might  have  notice.  But  as  the 
Spaniards  in  the  country  (who  arc  the  most 
supinely  negligent  people  in  the  world)  had  not 
the  Icnst  .ihadow  of  inttlligoncc,  and  took  them 
only  to  be  French  seamen  Iwlonging  to  the  two 
French  ships  (such  we  passed  for)  who  bad  lain 


there  so  long,  they  knew  nothing  when  they  ireat 
away,  much  leu  whither;  but.  no  question,  thef 
believed  that  they  were  oil  gone  on  board  agaia. 

We  stayed  three  days  longer  than  we  ap- 
pointed, and  hearing  nothing  amiss  from  them 
we  were  satisfied  that  .ill  was  right,  so  we  put  to 
roa.  standing  off  to  the  west  till  we  srcrc  out  ct 
sight  of  the  shore,  and  then  we  stood  away  due 
south,  with  a  fresh  gale  at  N.  W.  by  W.  and  fair 
weather,  though  tl^  wind  chopped  about  soon 
after,  and  we  had  calms  and  hot  weather,  thst 
did  us  no  good,  but  mode  our  men  sick  and  laxy. 

The  supposed  journey  of  our  travellers,  their 
march,  and  the  adventures  tbey  should  meet  with 
by  the  way,  were  indeed  sufficient  diversioa.  and 
employed  us  all  with  di«;ourse.  as  well  in  the 
great  cabin  and  roundhouse  as  before  the  mast, 
and  was;ers  were  very  rife  amongst  us  who 
come  first  to  the  shore  of  PatagoaiaL,for  so  we 
it.  As  for  the  place,  neither  they  nor  we 
make  any  guess  at  what  part  of  the  couatiy  they 
should  make  the  sea :  but  as  for  us.  we  rooKed 
to  moke  the  Port  St  Julian  our  fir>' 
in  at,  which  is  in  the  latitude  of  f" 
minutes,  and  that  then,  as  wind  ano.  ,^^. 
permit,  we  would  keep  the  coast  as  near  as  we 
could  till  we  came  to  Punta  de  St  Helena,  where 
we  would  ride  for  some  time,  and,  if  possQile.  l3 
we  heard  of  them. 

We  had  but  a  cross  voyage  to  the  u      "^     ' 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  having  contrai 
as  1  have  said,  and  sometimes   b;id  wca.:.....  . 

that  it  was  the  IStli  of  December  when  we  mule 
an  observation,  and  found  ourselves  in  the  lati- 
tude of  filVy-two  degrees  thirty  roinales, 
is  just  the  height  of  Cape  \1ctoria,  at  the 
of  the  passage.  Some  of  our  officers  were 
much  for  passing  the  straits  and  not  going  aboat 
by  Cape  Horn  ;  but  the  uncertainty  of  the  wiadl 
in  the  pasta|;e,  the  danger  of  the  currents,  Aa. 
made  it  by  no  means  advisable,  bo  we  resolved  I* 
keep  good  SCO- room. 

The  25ih  of  December  we  found  oursel^Tt  ia 

the  latitude  of  sixty-two  degrees  thirty  •"•'" ■ 

and  being  Christmas-day  I  feasted  the 
drank  the  health  of  our  travellers.      Om 
was  S.E.  by  S.,the  wind  S.  W.,  then  wccJwn^vvi 
our  course  and  went  away  E.  for  eight  daji,  snJ 
having  made  fresh  way,  stood  away  without  ob- 
servation E.  N.  E.,  and  in   two  days  more  made 
the  land  on  F.  of  the  Strait  de  la  Mare,  so  thit 
we  were  obliged  to  stand  away  E.  S.  E.   to  islr 
more   sea-room,  when  the  wind  veering  to  lh( 
S.  E.  a  fresh  gale,  we  stood  boldly  oway  due  N.. 
and  running  large  soon  found  that  we  had  n- 
tercd  the  North  Sea  on  TwelAh-day.     For  joj 
of  which,   and    to   celebrate    the    day,    I  g»f» 
every  men  a  piece  of  good   English  beef  SM  s 
piece  of  Chilian  pork,  and  made  a  great  bowl  of 
punch  before  the  mast  as  well  as  tn  the  ^st 
cabin,  which  made  our  men  very  . 
instead  of  a  twelfth  cake  I  gave  t 
to  make  every  mess  a  good  plumb-pmiumt'.  n  uilh 
pleased  them  all  as  well.  '  ' 

But  while  we  were  at  our  liquor  and  nwrrj, , 
the  wind  came  about  to  the  N.  E.  and  blew  vcrj  , 
hard,  threatening  us  with  a  storm,  and  e<  l^^*  ' 
shore  Iny  on  our  leeward   quarter,  we   ^ 
without  opprchcDsions  of  being  driven 
dangerous  places,  and  forced  to  ride  upon  u«r  aou 


death,  where  we  could  have  no  ihclier ;  I  Ihcrc- 
Tore  alUrsd  mj  course  aod  rut  anray  E.  all  night, 
to  have  as  much  lea-roora  aspouiblc.  The  next 
day  the  wind  abated,  and  hauling  away  to  E,  we 
itood  N.  again,  and  then  N.W.  in  three  day» 
more,  and  we  made  land,  which  appeared  to  be 
the  head  island  of  Fort  St  Julian,  on  the  north 
aide  of  the  port  where  we  ran  in,  and  about  an 
hour  before  sunset  came  to  an  anchor  ia  eleven 
fathom  good  holding  ground,  latitude  forty-nioe 
degrees  eighteen  minutci. 

Wc  wanted  fresh  water,  otherwise  we  would 
not  have  made  any  stay  here  ot  all,  for  we 
knew  we  were  a  little  too  far  to  the  aouth  ; 
however,  we  were  obliged  to  £11  frcth  water 
here  for  three  days  together,  the  watering-place 
being  a  good  way  up  the  river,  and  the  swell  of 
the  «ea  running  very  high. 

During  this  interval  Captain  Merlotte  and  I 
went  on  shore,  with  about  thirty  men,  and 
marched  up  the  country  near  twenty  milei, 
getting  up  to  the  top   of  the   hilts,  ^here    we 


in  the  same  round  bay  which  Sir  John  Narfoo- 
rough  called  PoK  Desire,  it  being  the  17th  of 
January. 

Here  we  found  a  post  or  cross  erected  by  Sir 
John  Narborough,  with  a  plate  of  copper  nailed 
to  it,  and  an  inscription  signifying  that  he  had 
taken  possession  of  that  country  m  the  name  of 
K-ing  Charles  II.  0<ir  men  ruisAl  a  shout  for 
joy  that  they  were  in  their  king's  own  dominions, 
or,  as  they  said,  in  their  own  country;  and  in- 
j  deed,  excepting  that  they  were  not  inhabited  by 
Englishmen,  and  cultivated,  planted,  and  en- 
closed after  the  English  manner,  I  never  saw  a 
country  in  the  world  so  like  England. 

Here  we  victuoiled  our  ships  with  a  new  kind 
of  food ;  for  we  loaded  ourselveg  with  seaU,  of 
which  here  arc  an  infinite  number,  and  which, 
we  salted  and  eat,  and  our  men  liked  them  w»a. 
derfuUy  for  a  while  ;  but  they  soon  began  to  b« 
weary  of  them  :  also  the  penguins  are  a  very 
wholesome  diet,  and  very  pleasant,  especially  when 
a  little  salted ;  and  as  for  salt,  we  could  hare 


made  fires,  and  at  the  farthest  hill  we  encamped  ':  loaded  our  ship  with  it,  being  very  good  and 
alt  night,  and  threw  up  Bve  rockets,  which  was  f  white,  made  by  the  sun,  and  found  in  standing 
our  signal ;  but  we  saw  nothing  to  answer  it,,  oor 
any  sign  either  of  English  people  or  natives  in 
all  the  country. 

We  saw  a  noble  champaign  country,  the  plains 
all  smooth  and  covered  with  grass,  like  Salisbury 
Plain,  very  little  wood  to  be  soen  anywhere,  in- 
somuch that  wc  could  not  get  anything  but  gnus 
to  make  a  smoke  with,  which  was  another  of  our 
signnU.  We  shot  some  fowls  here,  and  Ave  or 
six  hare.i ;  the  hares  are  as  large  as  an  EngUsh 
fox,  and  burrow  in  the  earth  like  a  rabbit.  The 
fowls  we  shot  wore  duck  and  mallard,  teal  and 
widgeon,  the  same  as  in  England  in  shape  and 
size,  only  the  colour  generally  grey,  with  white 
in  the  breast  and  green  heads,  the  flesh  the  same 
as  ours,  and  very  good. 

We  saw  wild  geese  and  wild  swans,  but  shot 
none.  We  saw  also  guiaacoes,  or  Peruvian 
sheep,  as  targe  as  small  mules,  but  could  not 
come  at  them  either,  for  as  soon  bi  we  stepped 
towards  them  they  would  coll  to  one  another 
to  give  notice  of  us,  aod  then  troop  altogether 
and  be  gone. 

This  is  an  excellent  country  for  feeding  and 
breeding  of  sheep  and  horses,  the  grass  being 
short,  but  very  sweet  ond  good,  on  the  plains, 
and  very  long  and  rich  near  ihe  fresh  riveia,  and 
were  it  cultivated  and  stocked  with  cattle,  would 
without  doubt  produce  excellent  kinds  of  all 
sorts  of  cuttle ;  nor  could  it  fnil  of  producing  ex- 
cellent corn,  as  well  wheat  as  barley  and  oats ; 
and  as  for  peas,  they  grow  wild  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  nourish  an  infinite  number  of  birds  like 
pigeons,  which  fly  in  flights  so  great  that  they 
seem  in  the  air  like  clouds  at  a  great  distance. 

As  for  the  soil,  that  of  the  hills  is  gravel  and 
some  stony,  but  that  of  (he  plains  is  a  light, 
black  mould,  and  in  some  place.*  a  rich  loam,  and 
some  marlc,  all  of  which  are  tokens  of  fruitful- 
Dcss,  such  as  indeed  never  fail. 

The  14th  of  January  (the  weather  being 
hot,  and  days  long,  for  this  was  their  July)  we 
weighed  and  stood  northerly  along  the  shore,  the 
coast  running  from  Port  St  Julian  N.N.  E.  till 
we  arrived  at  the  famous  islands  called  Penguin 
iolaads,  and  here  we  came  to  an  anchor  agoin» 


ponds  of  salt  water  near  the  shore. 

The  penguins  are   so   easily   killed,  and  are 

found  in   such   va^t   multitudes  on  that  island 

(which,  for  that  reason,  is  so  called),  that  our 

men  loaded  the  long  boat  with  them  tfvicc  in  one 

I  day,  and  we  reckoned  there  were  no  less  than 

I  seven  thousand  in  the  boat  each  time. 

I      Here   we  travelled   up   into  the  country  ia 

I  search  of  our  men,  and  mode  our  signals,  but 

had  no  answer  to  them,  nor  heard  any  intelligence 

of  them.     Wc  saw  some  people  here  at  a  dls- 

Lacce,  scattering  about ;  but  they  were  but  flew> 

nor  would  they  be  brought  by  any  means  tocon- 

verse  with  us,  or  come  near  us. 

We  spread  ourselves  over  the  countzy  far  aod 
wide  ;  and  here  we  shot  hares  and  wild  fuwl  agaiit 
in  abundance,  the  country  being  much  the  sume 
as  before,  but  something  more  bushy,  and  here 
and  there  a  few  trees,  but  they  were  a  great  way 
olf.  I'here  is  a  large  river  which  empties  itself 
into  this  bay. 

Finding  no  news  hers  of  our  men,  I  ordered  the 
Madagascar  ship  to  weigh  and  stand  farther 
I  north,  keeping  ns  near  the  shore  as  he  might 
with  safety,  and  causing  his  men  to  look  out  for 
the  signal-s  which,  if  they  discovered,  they  should 
give  us  notice  by  firing  three  guns. 

They  soiled  the  height  of  Cope  Blanco,  where 
the  land  falling  back,  makes  a  deep  bay,  and  the 
sea  receives  into  it  a  great  river  at  several 
mouths,  some  of  them  twenty  leagues  from  the 
i  other,  all  farther  north.  Here  they  stood  into 
I  Ihc  bay  till  they  made  the  land  again  ;  for  at  the 
I  firtt  opening  of  the  bay  they  could  not  see  the 
I  bottom  of  it,  the  land  lying  very  low. 

The  captain  was  doubtful  what  he  should  do 
upon  the  appearance  of  so  large  a  bay,  and  was 
lo(h  to  stand  farther  in,  lest  the  land,  pushing  out 
hilo  the  sea  again  afterwards,  and  a  gale  spring- 
ing up  from  seaward,  they  might  be  shut  into  a 
bay  where  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  ground ; 
and  upon  this  caution  they  resolved  among 
themselves  to  come  to  an  anchor  for  thut  even- 
ing, and  to  put  farther  out  to  sea  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

Accordingly,  the  next  monitng  he  weighed  and 
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rtood  dff  to  sea ;  bul  the  wenther  being  very  • 
Bop.  and  the  little  wind  that  blew  l^eini;  S.  W.  by  , 
S. ,  he  veatured  to  stand  in  for  th«  ihore,  where  [ 
Im  found  two  or  three  sninli  creeks  and  one  large 
rivrrt  ami,  senoing'  in  I) ia  shallop  to  sound  and 
sood  place  to  ride  in,  upon  their  mak- 
!ial  that  they  bad  found  such  a  place,  ' 
in  and  came  to  an  anchor  In  eleven 
Mid  ground,   half  a  league   from   the 
'i  well  defended  from  the  northerly  and 
riiHtrrlv  winds,  whioh  were  the  windi  we  had  any 
reaton  to  fear. 

Ilavint;  thns  brought  hr>  ship  to  «n  anchor,  he 
•cnt  hiK  thailop  ainnif  ihc  shore  to  give  ma  on 
acrount  of  it,  and  d«sire  me  to  come  up  to  him, 
which  accordingly  we  did ;  and  here  we  re> 
tohfd  to  ride  for  some  time  in  hopes  to  hear 
from  our  little  army.  We  went  on  shore,  some 
or  other  of  us,  every  day,  and  especially  when 
Rve  of  our  men,  gohif;  on  shore  on  the  uorih  side 
of  the  river,  had  shot  thrc«i  Peruvian  sheep  and 
a  black  wild  bull ;  for  after  that  they  ranged  the 
oomttry  far  and  near  to  And  more,  but  could 
iMTer  come  within  shot  of  them,  except  three 
bulls  and  a  cow,  which  they  killed  after  a  long 
chase. 

W«  lay  here  till  the  16th  of  February  without 
any  news  ot our  (nivellerii.  as  t  called  them.  All 
the  hope  we  had  waa,  that  five  of  our  men,  nslt- 
ing  my  leave  to  travel,  swore  to  me  they  would 
go  quite  up  to  the  Andes  but  they  would  Hnd 
them  ;  nay,  they  would  go  to  the  Spanish  gen- 
tlemjkn  himsflf  if  they  did  not  hear  of  them,  and 
obliged  me  to  stay  twenty  days  for  them,  and  no 
longer,  This  I  promiaed  them,  and  giving  them 
••verylblng  they  aaked  and  two  of  the  Peruvian 
sheep  to  carry  their  ammunition,  with  two  dozen  | 
of  ro<:Lets  for  signuli,  a  speaking-trumpet,  and  a 
good  perspective  glusii,  away  they  went ;  and 
mm  them  we  had  yet  heard  no  nevn,  so  that 
waa  our  present  hope. 

They  travelled,  as  Ihey  afterwards  gave  an 
account,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  up  the 
country,  till  they  were  at  last  forced  to  resolve 
to  kill  one  of  their  guinacos,  or  sheep,  to  satisfy  I 
their  hunger,  which  wat  a  great  grief  to  them, 
(nr  their  luggage  was  heavy  to  carry  ;  but,  I  say, 
they  only  resolved  on  it,  for  just  aa  they  were 
going  to  do  it,  one  of  them  roused  a  deer  with  a 
fawn,  and,  by  great  good  luck,  shot  them  both ; 
for,  having  killed  the  doe,  the  fawn  stood  still  by 
her  till  he  bad  loaded  his  piece  again  and  shot 
that  also. 

This  supplied  them  for  four  or  five  days  plen- 
tifully, and  the  last  day  one  of  my  men  bomg  by 
tlie  bunk  of  the  river,  for  they  kept  as  near  the 
river  as  they  could,  in  hopes  to  hear  of  them  that 
May,  ssw  something  black  come  driving  down 
the  stream  -,  he  cculd  not  reach  it,  bul  calling 
one  of  his  fellows,  their  curiosity  was  such  that 
the  other,  being  a  good  swimmer,  stripped,  and 
put  olT  to  it,  aod  when  be  came  to  it  he  found  it 
was  a  nan's  hat ;  this  made  them  conclude  their 
fellowi  were  not  Car  oCT,  and  that  they  were 
coming  by  water. 

Upon  this  they  made  to  the  first  rising  ground 
they  could  come  at,  and  there  they  encamped, 
and  at  night  fired  some  rockets  (they  kept 
looking  out  you  may  be  sure),  and  after  tbe 
thini  rocket  Was  fired  tbey,  to  their  great  joy, 


saw  two  rockets  ris«  ap  from  tbo  westward,  and 
soon  after  that  a  third;  and  in  two  days  moTf 
they  all  joyfully  met,  as  you  Amll  bear. 

We  had  been  b«re,  as  I  have  aaid,  impaiieolly 
expecting  Ifaem  a  great  while ;  bat  at  last  tii*| 
man  at  th«  main-top,  who  waa  ordered  to  laok 
out,  colled  aloud  to  us  bolow  that  he  snw  m  iaak 
of  fire,  and  immedialoly  tbe  ibms  loebiag  lo  kso^ 
ward,  thev  saw  two  roettoto  riw  ap  te  tta  alrit 
a  great  distafloa,  whieli  im  ■nowrwi  by  Mil 
three  rockets  agaia,  nad  tkmj  ratouned  by  o(« 
rocker,  to  sifrniiy  tbnt  tktff  amm  oor  men's  sigDitl. 

Tlii  '\fal  eschant''  ut  langnafB 

to  b>  '  ir  I  was  no<  -  Ixiog  ini- 

patit.!.:.    . put    out,    .1  jbOQl   tA 

leagues  farther  ;  but  our  sh<  -ee  guns  ts 

^ve  me  notice,  which,  hou-  neard_ 

and  yet  we  know  they  fired  too  ;  for,  it 
the  night,  our  men.  who  wero  xery  at 
with  their  eyes,  as  well  as  ears  saw  plaial^ 
three  rldshes  of  the  guns,  though  thej  could  i 
hear  the  report,  the  wind  being:  contmry.  Tlii» 
was  suoh  certain  intelligence  to  OM^  sod  I  «a» 
so  iinpatient  to  know  how  things  weoU  liai^ 
having  also  a  SmnU  gale  of  wind.  I  weighed 
immediately,  and  stood  back  aga.iu  to  our  other 
ship ;  it  was  not,  however,  till  tbo  aeond  day 
after  we  weighed  that  we  came  ap  lo  than, 
having  little  or  no  wind  all  the  6rat  day;  lbs 
next  day,  in  tbe  morning,  they  spied  u*.  sad 
fired  the  three  guns  again,  being  tho  signal  tbat 
they  had  got  news  of  our  friends. 

Nothing  could  bo  more  to  my  aatia&ctioa  thu 
to  hear  that  Ihey  had  got  newa,  and  it  was  if 
much  to  their  sattsfiiction  as  to  ours,  to  be  sarr. 
1  mean  our  little  amy ;  for  if  any  disaster  had 
happened  to  us  they  bad  been  in  a  very  odd 
condition ;  and  though  thoy  might  have  found 
means  to  subsist,  yet  they  would  have  been  oft 
of  all  hope  of  ever  returning  to  thair  on 
country. 

Upon  the  signal  I  stood  into  the  bay,  and 
came  to  an  anchor  at  about  a  league  to  Uw 
northward  of  oor  other  ship,  and  as  iir  tnm  tW 
shore :  and,  as  it  were,  in  tW  mouth  «f  th* 
river,  waiting  for  another  rIl  oik  ttSB, 

by  which  we  might  judge  w  I  :  tbe  rtver 

to  go  a- shore  at,  and  might  ..„^v  ■.^>.'ue  pnfO 
measures  to  come  at  them. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  oar  ejn 
being  all  up  in  the  air,  and  towards  tbe  hiite  fer  I 
tbe  appointed  signals,  beheld,  to  eur  grtst  n/^  | 
prise,  a   canoe  come  rowing  to  us  out  of  tt»  | 
mouili   of  the  river;  iamadiataly  we  went  to 
work  with  our  perspective  glamea.      One  aaid  H  | 
was  one  thing,  and  one  said  it  waa  another,  tiB  t 
fetched  out  a  large  telesccme  out  of  tba  eatim 
and  with  that  I  could  eanly  tee  they  wet*  B>7 
own  men,  and  it  was  to  oar  iucxprewibW  Htis* 
faction  that  they  soon   after  came  dirardy  ■  i 
board.  , 

It   might  very  well  taJie  up  another  fdm*  >* 
as  large  oi  this  to  give  a  Cartber  aecouat  of  ttw  i 
particulars  of   their  journey,    or  ruther  ibcir 
journey  and  voyage;  bow  t}'  roo^th» 

hills,    and   were   eotertaim-  i  f^vaaVB  J 

Spaniard,  and  a/terwards  by  I l.u  ,^^^..„,  Chiliaa: 
how  the  men,  greedy  for  gold,  were  barfly 
brought  away  from  tbe  moantfiJas ;  and  be* 
once  they  hsd  much  ado  to  persuade  lh<a  oM 


I 
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ROtJND  THE  WORLD, 


to  rob  the  honest  Chilian  who  had  used  them  M 
well,  till  my  lieutenant,  then  theSr  captain,  by  ■ 
■trata^em  seized  ou  all  their  wenpoQft,  and 
threatened  to  speak  to  the  Spaniard  to  rai*e  all 
the  Chilians  in  the  mountains,  and  have  all  their 
throats  cut ;  and  yet  that  even  this  did  not  suffice, 
Uil  the  tn-o  midshipmen,  then  their  lieutenants, 
anurcd  them  that  at  the  lint  npentng  of  the 
hills,  and  in  the  rivers  beyond,  they  would  hurt 
plenty  of  gold  ;  and  one  of  the  midshipmen  told 
thrm  that  if  he  did  not  see  them  have  so  much 
gold  that  they  would  not  stoop  to  take  up  any 
more,  they  should  hare  all  his  share  to  be 
dinded  among;  them,  and  should  leave  him  be> 
hind  in  the  first  defolate  place  they  could  find. 

iionr  this  appeased  ihcm  till  they  came  to  the 
otiier  pdge  of  the  mountains,  where  1  had  been, 
and  where  my  patron  the  Spaniard  left  them, 
having  supplied  them  with  sixteen  mules  to 
carry  their  ba^tf^age,  and  some  guinacoes,  or 
sht'ep  of  Peru,  which  would  carry  burthens,  and 
be  good  to  eat  also. 

Also  how  here  they  mutinied  ag'ain,  and  would 
not  be  drawn  uway,  being  insatiable  in  their 
thirst  after  the  gt)ld.  till  about  twenty,  more 
reasonable  than  the  rest,  were  content  to  move 
forward  ;  and  aAer  some  time  the  re«t  followed, 
though  not  tHI  they  were  auured  that  the  pick- 
ing up  of  gold  continued  all  along  the  river, 
which  began  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountains,  and 
thill  it  wn»  likely  to  continue  a  great  way  farther. 

How  they  worked  their  way  down  theie 
siroams  with  still  an  insatiable  avarce  and  thirst 
after  the  pold  to  the  lake  called  the  Golden  lake, 
and  how  here  they  were  astooisheil  at  the  quan- 
tity they  found  ;  how  after  this  Ihcy  had  prcat 
difficulty  to  furnish  themselves  with  provisions, 
and  greater  still  in  carrying  it  along  with  them 
till  they  found  more. 

I  say  all  these  accounts  might  sufRce  to  make 
a  roluroe  as  large  as  all  the  rest  How,  at  the 
farther  end  of  this  lake  they  found  that  it 
evacuated  itself  Into  a  large  river  which,  run- 
ning away  with  a  strong  current  to  the  8.  S.  E., 
and  afterwards  to  the  8.  by  E.,  encouraged  them 
to  build  canoes,  in  which  they  embarked,  and 
which  river  brought  them  down  to  the  very  bay 
where  we  found  them  ;  but  that  they  met  with 
many  difficulties,  sunk,  and  staved  their  canoet 
several  times,  by  which  they  lost  some  of  their 
baggage,  and,  in  one  disaster,  lost  a  great  parcel 
of  their  gold,  to  their  great  surprise  and  mortifl 
cation.  How.  at  one  place,  they  split  two  of  their 
canoes,  where  they  could  find  no  timber  to  build 
new  ones ;  and  the  many  hardships  they  were 
pot  to  before  they  got  other  canoes  ;  but  I  shall 
give  a  brief  account  of  it  all.  and  bring  it  into  as 
narrow  a  compass  as  I  can. 

They  set  out,  as  I  have  uid,  with  mules  and 
horses  (o  carry  their  bag pge,  and  the  Spaniard 
gave  them  a  servant  with  them  for  a  guide,  who, 
carrying  them  by-ways,  and  nnfyequented,  so 
that  they  might  give  no  alarm  at  the  town  nf 
Villa  Rica,  or  any  where  else,  they  came  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cntmticc  into  the  mountains,  and 
there  they  pitched  their  tent 

N.B.  The  lieutenant  who  kept  their  journal, 
giving  an  account  of  this  merrily  In  his  sea 
language,  expresses  it  thus ; — **  Bring  all  come 
safe  into  the  opening  that  Ir  In  tJie  entrance  of 


the  mountains,  and  being  there  free  from  the 
observation  of  the  country,  we  called  it  our  first 
port,  so  we  brought  too,  and  came  to  ao  anchor. 

Here  the  generous  Spaniard,  who,  at  his  own 
request,  was  gone  before,  sent  his  gentleman  and 
one  of  his  sons  to  tbeio,  and  sent  them  plenty 
of  provisions,  as  also  caused  their  mules  to  be 
changed  for  others  that  were  fresh,  and  had  not 
been  fatigued  with  any  of  the  other  part  of  tha 
journey. 

These  things  being  dmie,  the  Spaniard's  gentle> 
man  caused  them  to  decamp,  and  march  two  days 
farther  into  the  mountains,  and  then  they  en- 
camped again,  where  the  Spaniard  himself  came 
incognito  to  them,  and  with  i he  utmost  kindness 
and  generosity  was  their  guide  himself,  and  their 
purveyor  also,  though  two  or  Ihrre  times  the 
fellows  were  so  rude,  ao  ungovernable,  and  un- 
botmded  in  their  hunting  after  goM,  that  the 
Spaniard  was  almost  frighted  at  them,  and  told 
the  captain  of  it.  Nor  indeed  was  it  altogether 
without  cause :  for  the  dogs  were  so  DDgratefal 
that  they  robbed  two  of  the  house*  of  the 
Chilians,  and  took  what  gold  they  had,  which 
was  not  much  indeed,  but  it  hazarded  so  much 
the  alarming  the  country,  and  raising  all  the 
mountaineers  upon  them,  that  the  Spaniard 
was  upon  the  pomt  of  flying  from  thetn,  in  spite 
of  all  their  flre-arms  and  conrnge. 

But  the  captain  begged  him  to  stay  one  n'ght 
more,  and  promided  to  hnve  the  fellows  punished, 
and  satisfaction  to  be  made  -,  and  so  he  brouglit 
all  his  men  together,  and  talked  to  them,  and  m- 
quired  who  it  was ;  but  never  was  such  a  piece 
of  work  in  the  world.  When  the  new  captain 
•  ame  to  talk  of  who  did  it,  and  of  punislmtent,. 
they  cried,  they  all  did  it,  and  they  did  not  value 
all  the  Spaniards  and  Indians  in  the  country; 
they  would  have  all  the  gold  in  the  whole  moun- 
tain, ay,  that  they  would,  by ,  and  swore  to 

It,  and  if  the  Spaniard  offered  to  speak  a  word 
to  them  they  would  whip  his  head  off,  and  the 
like. 

Howev«r.  a  little  reasoning  with  them  bronghl 
some  of  the  men  to  their  senses,  and  the  raptain, 
who  was  a  man  of  sense  and  of  a  smooth  tongue, 
niiinugtfd  so  welt  that  he  broufzht  about  twenty- 
two  of  the  men.  and  the  two  liouicnanti  and  sur- 
geons to  derlare  for  hm  ojiiniun,  and  ihnt  they 
would  act  better  for  the  future  ;  and  nith  these 
hr  cUpt  in  between  the  other  fellows,  niid  ie|>a- 
rated  about  eighteen  of  thom  fVom  their  arms, 
for  I  hey  had  run  scattering  among  the  rocks  to 
bunt  for  gnld,  and  when  they  were  called  to  (his 
parley,  had  not  their  weapons  with  them.  By 
this  stratagem  he  seized  eleven  of  the  thfevrs 
Olid  made  them  prisoners;  and  then  he  told  the 
rest  in  so  many  words,  that  If  Ihey  would  nnt 
comply  to  keep  order  and  obey  the  mlr»  lh*y 
were  at  first  sworn  to  and  had  nromlied,  he  m  ould 
force  them  to  It,  for  he  would  oeliver  them.  Iioiim! 
hand  and  foot  to  the  Spaniards,  m  ■'  •' -»  -^■f.u!(1 
do  the  poor  Chilians  justice  npou  ^  riat. 

in  short,  he  would  not  have  the  ■  ::  i-red 
for  them  ;  upon  this  he  ordered  bis  men  to  drnw 
up,  to  show  them  he  woiild  be  as  good  a*  ht* 
word,  but  they  considered  of  it,  and  submitted. 

But  the  Spaniard  bad  taken  a  wiser  course 
than  this,  or  perhaps  they  had  been  all  mur- 
dered-  for  he  ran  to  the  two  ChlUati  ^«k< 
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wh«ro  the  roKuci  had  plundered,  and  where,  in 
short,  there  wa»  a,  kind  of  little  hubbub  about  it, 
and  with  good  wordi,  proimiiing  to  give  them  as 
much  gold  as  thej  lost,  and  tlie  price  or  some 
other  thing*  that  were  token  away,  be  appeased 
the  people ;  and  so  our  men  were  not  ruined,  as 
they  would  certainly  have  been,  if  the  moun- 
taineers had  token  the  alarm. 

After  this  they  grew  a  little  more  governable ; 
but,  in  short,  the  sight  of  the  gold,  and  the  cosy 
getting  it,  for  they  picked  it  up  in  abundance  of 
places;  I  say,  the  sight  of  the  gold  made  them 
stark  mad  ;  for  now  they  wore  not  as  they  were 
before,  trafficking  for  the  owners  and  for  the 
voyofc.  But  OS  I  had  promised  the  gold  they 
got  should  be  their  own,  and  that  they  were  now 
working  for  tbcmMlvcs,  there  was  do  getting 
them  to  go  on,  but,  in  short,  they  would  dwell 
here;  and  this  was  as  htol  a  humour  as  the 
other. 

Bat  to  bring  this  part  of  the  voyage  to  an  end, 
after  eight  days  they  came  to  the  hoapitable, 
wealthy  Chilian's  bouse,  who  I  mentioned  bc> 
fore :  and  here,  ai  the  Spaniard  had  contrived 
it,  they  found  all  kind  of  needful  stores  for  pro* 
vulons  Uid  up,  AS  it  were,  on  purpose :  and,  in  a 
word,  here  tliey  were  not  fed  only  but  feasted. 

Here  again  the  captain  discovered  a  cursed 
contpirac)-,  which,  had  it  taken  ciTect,  would,  be- 
sides the  baseness  of  the  fact,  have  ended  In  their 
total  destruction  :  in  short,  they  had  rcwlved  to 
rob  this  Chilian  who  was  so  kind  to  them ;  but, 
as  t  said,  one  of  the  lieutenants  discovered  and 
detected  this  villanous  contrivam^e,  and  quashed 
it,  so  as  never  to  let  (he  Spaniard  know  of  it. 

But,  I  say,  to  end  this  part.  They  were  one- 
and-twenty  days  in  this  traverse,  for  they  could 
not  go  on  so  easy  and  so  fast  now  they  nere  a 
Ultle  army,  as  we  did,  who  were  but  six  or  seven. 
At  length  they  oame  to  the  viow  of  the  open 
country,  and,  being  all  encamped  at  the  cd)(e  of 
a  descent,  the  generous  .Spaniard,  with  his  three 
servants,  took  his  leave,  wishing  them  a  good 
journey,  and  so  went  bock,  having  the  day  before 
Drought  them  some  deer,  (ire  or  six  cows,  and 
some  sheep,  for  their  subsisting  at  their  entrance 
Into  and  travel  through  the  pLnin  country.  { 

And  now  they  bi-j;an  to  descend  towards  the  | 
plain,  but  they  met  viith  more  diDiculty  here  i 
than  they  expected  :  for,  as  I  observed,  that  the 
way  for  some  miles  went  with  on  accent  towards 
the  farthest  part  of  the  hill,  ihut  continued  ascent  ^ 
had,  by  degrees,  brought  them  to  a  very  great, !' 
and  in  some  places  an  unpasukble,  descent ;  so  | 
that,  however  my  guide  found  his  way  down, 
when  I  was  through,  it  was  not  so  easy  for  thctn 
to  do  it,  who  were  so  many  in  numb<'r,  and  en- 
cumbered with  mules  and  horses,  ami  with  their  ^ 
baggage,  >o  that  they  knew  not  nhut  to  do ;  nnd  ( 
if  they  had  known  thut  our  ships  were  gone  away, 
there   had   been    some   odds    but,   like  the   old 
Israelites,  they  would  have  murmured  against 
their  leader,  and  have  all  gone  back  to  Egypt. 
In  a  word,  they  were  at  their  wit's  end,  and  knew 
not  what  course  to  take  for  two  or  three  day ji, 
trying  and  essaying  to  get  down  here  and  there, 
and  (hen  frightened  with  precipices  and  rocks, 
and  climbing  up  to  get  back  again  ;  the  whole  of 
the  matter  was,  that  they  had  missed  a  narrow 
way,  where  they  should  have  turned  off  to  the' 


south-east,  the  marks  which  our  men  had 
before,  having  not  been  to  regular  aod  •: 
there  as  in  other  parts  of  the  way,  or  MMne 
turning  being  »o  very  like  the  same,  that  thtj 
took  one  for  the  other  -,  and  thus  going  straight 
forward  too  far  before  they  turned,  they  came  to 
an  opening  indeed,  and  saw  the  plain  country 
under  them  as  they  had  done  before,  btit  the  de- 
scent was  itot  to  praciieulile. 

Alter  they  bad  nuzzled  themselves  here,  u  I 
said,  two  or  three  days,  one  of  the  lieut<maiitsaad 
a  man  with  him,  seeing  a  hut  or  house  of  a  Chilian 
at  some  distance,  rode  away  towards  it;  but 
paising  into  a  valley  that  lay  between,  he  met 
with  a  river  which  he  could  by  do  means  gel 
over  with  the  mules,  «>  he  came  back  aigain  in 
despair.  The  captain  then  resolved  to  send 
back  to  the  honest,  rich  Chilian,  who  had  enter- 
tained them  to  well,  for  a  guide,  or  to  desire  hhn 
to  give  them  such  directions  as  tbey  might  not 
mistake. 

But  as  the  person  sent  back  was  'one  of  thoae 
who  had  taken  the  journal  which  I  mentioDtd. 
and  was  therefore  greatly  vexed  at  miosiflg  his 
way  in  such  a  manner,  so  he  bad  his  eyes  in 
every  comer,  and  pulled  out  hb  pocket-book  at 
every  turning,  to  se«  how  the  marks  of  the  places 
agreed ;  and  at  last,  the  very  next  momiog  after 
he  set  out,  he  espied  the  turning  whore  the^ 
should  all  have  gone  in,  to  have  come  to  the 
place  which  they  were  at  before.  This  being  so 
remarkable  a  discovery,  he  came  back  agaia  di- 
rectly without  going  to  the  Chilian's  bouse,  which 
was  two  days'  journey  further. 

Our  men  were  revived  with  this  disoorcfy,  and 
all  agreed  to  march  bock  ;  so,  having  loat  about 
six  days  in  this  false  step,  they  got  into  the  rifht 
way,  and  in  four  more  came  to  the  descent  wbcrt 
I  bad  been  before. 

Here  the  hill  was  still  ver;  high,  and  the  pas- 
sage down  was  steep  and  diiBcult  enough .  but 
still  it  was  practicable,  and  our  men  could  k« 
the  marks  of  cattle  having  passed  there,  as  f 
tbey  hod  cone  in  driAs  or  droves ;  also  it  rat 
appaient  that,  by  some  help  and  labour  of  haodt,  i 
the  way  might  bie  led  winding  and  turning  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  so  as  to  make  it  much  eaiifr  ta  | 
get  down  than  it  was  now. 

It  coi't  them  no  small  labour,  however,  to  pt  ! 
down,  chiefly  because  of  the  mules,  wliich  vtrj  | 
often  fell  down  with  their  loads,  and  our  am  I 
said  they  believed  they  could,  with  much  mof»  | 
ease,  have  mounted  up  from  the  ea»t  side  lothf 
top  than  they  came  from  the  west  side  to  Ih* 
boltcia 

They  encamped  one  night  on  the  dedirity  of 
the  hill,  hut  got  up  early  and  was  at  the  bodoS 
and  on  the  plain  ground  by  noon.  As  soon  ss 
ihey  cime  there,  they  encamped  and  refreshai 
themselves,  that  is  to  say.  went  to  dinner ;  bat  it 
being  very  hot  there,  the  cool  breezes  of  l^if 
mountains  havtng  now  left  them,  they  were  mor* 
inclined  to  ilcep  than  to  eat :  so  the  o«(>l*>K 
ordered  the  tent  to  be  set  up,  and  they  made  tbe 
whole  day  of  it,  calling  a  council  in  the  noraiae 
to  consider  what  course  they  should  steer,  sad 
how  thoy  should  go  on. 

Here  they  came  to  this  resolution,  IhAt  ths; 
should  send  a  man  or  two  a  considerable  ws^  up 
tbe  bill  again,  to  take  the  strictest  obMivatioB 
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h«  could  of  the  plain,  with  the  largest  glas«e< 
they  h. 1(1,  and  to  mnrk  which  wny  the  ne«.rett 
river  or  water  wm  to  be  seen,  and  thny  »hou!tl 
direct  their  counc,  first  to  the  water,  and  that  if 
fde  course  of  it  lay  south,  or  any  way  to  the  east 
of  the  south,  they  would  follow  on  the  bank  of  it, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  large  enough  to  carry 
(hem,  they  would  make  them  some  canoes  or 
■hallops,  or  what  they  could  do  with  the  most 
ease,  to  carry  them  on  by  water ;  also  they  di- 
rected him  to  observe  if  ho  could  see  any  cattle 
feeding  at  a  distance,  or  the  like. 

The  messenger  returned,  and  brought  them 
word  that  all  the  way  to  the  east,  and  so  on  to 
south-cnst,  ihey  could  discover  nothing  of  water, 
but  that  they  had  seen  a  great  lake  or  lough  of 
water  nt  a  great  distance,  which  looked  like  a 
SCO,  and  lay  from  them  to  the  northward  of  the 
ciut,  about  two  poicits  ;  addlni;.  that  they  did  not 
know  but  It  might  afterwards  empty  itself  to  (he 
eastward,  and  it  was  their  opiaion  to  make  the 
best  of  their  way  thither. 

Accordingly  the  next  morning  they  decamped 
and  marched  cast-nonh-catt  very  cheerfully,  hut 
found  the  way  much  longer  than  they  expected, 
for,  though  from  the  mountains  the  country 
seemed  to  lie  flat  and  plain,  yet,  when  they  cime 
to  measure  it  by  their  feet,  they  found  a  great 
many  little  hills.  Little.  I  say.  compared  to  the 
great  mountains,  but  great  to  them  who  were  to 
travel  over  them  in  ihe  heat,  and  with  but  very  in- 
difTerent  support  as  to  provisions;  so  that,  in  a 
word,  the  captaiti  very  prudently  ordered  that 
they  should  (ravel  one  three  hours  In  the  morn- 
ing, and  three  hours  in  the  evening,  and  encamp 
in  tlic  heat  of  the  day,  to  refresh  themselves  as 
well  as  they  could. 

The  best  thing  they  met  with  in  that  part  of 
(ho  country  was,  that  they  hod  plenty  of  water, 
for  though  they  were  not  yet  come  to  any  large, 
considerable  river,  yet  every  low  piece  of  ground 
hiid  a  smjill  rill  of  water  in  it,  and  the  springs 
coming  out  fiom  the  riiing  grounds  on  the  sides 
of  the  mountains  being  innumerable,  made  many 
such  small  brooks. 

It  cost  them  six  days'  travel,  with  two  days' 
retting  between,  to  advance  to  that  river  of 
water,  which,  from  the  height  of  the  mountains, 
seemed  to  be  but  a  little  way  ofT.  They  could 
not  march,  by  their  comp\itation,  above  ten  or 
twelve  miles  a  day,  and  rest  every  third  day  too, 
for  their  luggaxe  was  heavy,  and  their  mules  but 
few;  also  tome  of  their  mules  tired  and  jaded 
by  their  long  march,  or  fell  lame,  and  were  good 
for  nothing. 

Besides  all  this,  the  days  which  I  call  days  of 
rest  were  really  not  so  to  them,  for  those  inter- 
vals were  employed  to  rooge  about  and  hunt  for 
food,  and  it  wns  for  that  more  than  for  want  of 
rest  that  Ihey  halted  every  third  day. 

In  this  exercise  they  did.  however,  meet  with 
such  success  thot  they  made  shift  to  kill  one  sort 
of  crCitture  or  another  every  day,  sufficient  to 
keep  them  from  furnishing;  sometimes  they  met 
with  some  deer,  other  times  with  the  guinacocs 
or  Peruvian  sheep,  and  sometimes  with  fowls  of 
several  kinds,  so  that  they  did  pretty  well  for 
food.  At  length,  viz.  the  seventh  day,  they  came 
to  a  river,  which  was  at  first  small,  but  having ! 
received  another  small   river  or  two  from  the ' 


northern  part  of  the  country,  began  to  seem  larf^e 
enough  for  their  purpose,  and  as  it  ran  east- 
south-east  they  concluded  it  would  run  into  (he 
lake,  and  that  they  might  float  down  this  river  if 
they  could  make  anything  to  carry  them. 

But  their  first  discouragement  was,  (he  coun- 
try was  all  open,  with  very  little  wood  and  no 
trees,  or  vsry  few,  to  be  found  large  enough  to 
make  canoes,  or  boats  of  any  sort ;  but  the  skill 
of  their  carpenters,  of  which  they  hud  four,  soon 
conquered  this  difBculiy,  for.  coming  to  a  tow 
swampy  ground  on  the  side  of  the  river,  thty 
found  a  tree  something  like  a  beech,  very  Itrm 
good  sort  of  wood,  and  yet  soft  enough  to  work 
easy ;  and  they  went  to  work  with  this,  and  at 
first  made  them  some  rafts,  which  they  thought 
might  carry  them  along  till  the  river  was  bigger. 

While  this  was  doing  (whicli  took  up  two  or 
three  days)  the  men  ttraggied  up  and  down ; 
some  with  their  guns  to  shoot  fuwU,  some  with 
contrivances  to  catch  fish,  some  one  thiiig,  some 
another ;  when  on  a  sudden  one  of  their  fieher- 
men.  not  in  the  river,  but  in  a  little  brook  which 
afterwards  runs  into  the  river,  found  a  little  bit  of 
shining  stuff  among  the  sand,  or  earth,  in  the 
bank,  and  one  cried  he  had  found  a  piece  of 
gold.  Now  it  seems  all  was  not  gold  that  gUt. 
tercd,  for  the  lump  had  no  gold  in  it,  whatever 
it  was :  but  the  word  being  given  out  at  first,  it 
immediately  set  all  our  men  a-rummoging  the 
'.  shores  of  every  little  rill  of  wofer  they  came  at, 
to  sec  if  there  was  no  gold ;  and  they  had  not 
looked  long  but  they  found  several  iicile  groin* 
of  gold,  very  small  and  fine,  not  only  in  this 
brook  hut  in  several  others.  So  they  spent  their 
time  the  more  cheerfully  because  they  made 
some  purchase. 

All  this  while  they  raw  no  people,  nor  luif 
dgnals  of  any.  except  ooce  on  the  other  side  of 
the  rirer.  at  a  great  distance,  they  thought  they 
taw  about  thirty  together,  but  whether  men  or 
women,  or  how  many  of  each,  they  could  not 
tell,  nor  would  they  come  any  nearer,  only  stood 
and  gazed  at  our  people  at  a  distance. 

They  were  now  ready  to  quit  their  camp  and 
embark,  intending  to  lay  all  their  b«gga;!e  on 
the  rafta,  with  three  or  four  sick  men,  and  k>  the 
rest  to  tnarch  by  the  river-side,  and  as  many  as 
could  to  ride  upon  the  mules ;  when,  on  a  sud- 
den, all  their  navigation  was  put  to  a  stop,  and 
their  nrw  vessels,  such  as  they  were,  sufTered  • 
wreck.  Tlie  case  was  thus ;  they  had  observed 
a  great  many  black  cloud*  to  hang  over  the  (opt 
of  the  mountains,  and  some  of  them  even  below 
the  tops,  and  they  did  believe  it  rained  among 
the  hills;  but  in  Ihe  plain  where  ihey  lay.  and 
ail  itbout  them,  it  wiis  fair  and  the  weather  fine. 

But  in  the  night  the  carpenters  and  their  ns. 
tisiants,  who  had  set  up  u  little  tent  near  the 
river-side,  were  alarmed  «'ith  a  great  roaring 
noise  (as  they  thought)  in  the  river,  though  at 
a  distance  upwards;  presently  after  Ihey  found 
the  water  begin  to  come  into  their  tent,  whrn. 
running  out,  they  found  (he  river  was  swelling 
over  its  banks,  and  all  the  low  grounds  on  both 
■ides  of  them. 

To  their  great  satisfaction  it  woa  jait  break  of 
day,  so  that  they  could  see  enottgh  to  make  thck 
way  from  the  water  ;  and  the  land  rerj  happily 
ricing  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  rirer,  they  Im 
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mediately  fled  thither  ;  two  of  th«in  bad  ao  much 
prewoce  of  mind  with  them  ■!•  to  pick  up  tbetr 
workinr  tool*,  at  teMt  ioin«  of  them,  and  carry 
off,  ana  the  water  rising  gritdually,  the  other  two 
carpenter*  ventured  baoli  to  iavc  (he  reit ;  bui 
they  wer<>  put  to  it  to  get  back  ftitain  with  them  ; 
in  a  word,  the  wuter  rose  to  such  a  height  that 
it  carried  away  their  teat  and  evcryttiing  that 
•a«  io  It,  and,  which  wn»  worie,  their  rafe»  (for 
they  had  nlmort  finiwhed  four  lorge  r«fu)  were 
all  Itfted  off  from  the  place  where  they  were 
framed,  which  was  a  kind  of  dry  dock,  and 
dathed  all  to  piecei,  and  the  timber,  tuch  aa  it 
was,  all  carried  away ;  the  smaller  brooki  niao 
■welled  ia  proportioo  to  the  larger  river,  to  that, 
in  a  word,  our  men  lay,  ai  it  were,  turrounded 
with  water,  and  began  to  be  in  a  terrible  con. 
•ternation ;  for.  though  they  lay  in  a  bard  dry 
piece  of  ground,  too  high  for  the  lind-flood  to 
reach  them,  yet  had  the  rains  continued  ia  the 
moiintaiuf  tbey  might  have  lain  there  till  they 
had  been  obliged  to  eat  ooe  another,  and  so  there 
had  bi'en  an  end  of  our  new  diicoverj. 

Bui  the  weather  cleared  up  among  the  hill» 
the  next  day,  which  heartened  them  up  again  ; 
and  as  the  flood  rose  so  soon,  so  the  onrrvnt, 
being  furiously  rapid,  the  waters  ran  off  again  aa 
easily  as  tbey  came  on,  and  in  two  days  tho  wa- 
ter was  all  gono  again.  But  our  little  float  was 
shipwrecked,  as  1  have  said,  and  the  carpenter* 
liniling  how  dangerona  looh  great  unwicl'ily 
Totti  would  be,  resolved  to  Mt  to  it  nnd  build  one 
large  Qoat  with  sides  to  it  like  a  punt  or  ferry* 
boat.  They  worked  so  hard  at  this,  too  of  the 
men  always  working  with  them  to  help,  that  in 
Ove  d.iys  they  had  hor  finishod.  The  only  thing 
they  wanted  was  pitch  and  tar  to  moke  her  up- 
per work  keep  out  the  water;  and  they  made  a 
shift  to  fietch  a  juice  out  of  some  of  the  wood  they 
had  cut,  by  help  of  fir*,  that  answered  the  end 
iolorubly  well. 

Uut  that  which  made  this  disappointment  \ru 
afBictiog  was,  that  our  other  men,  hunting  about 
the  small  streams  where  this  water  had  come 
down  so  furiously,  found  that  there  was  more 
gold,  and  the  more  for  the  late  flood.  This  made 
them  run  straggling  up  the  streams  ;  and,  At  the 
captain  said,  be  thought  once  tbey  would  run 
quite  back  to  the  mountains  again. 

But  that  was  his  ignorance  too,  lor  after 
awhile,  and  the  nearer  they  came  to  the  rising  of 
the  hills,  the  quantity  abated  ;  for  where  (he 
streams  were  so  furious  the  water  washed  it  ail 
ftwny,  and  carried  it  down  with  it,  so  thai  by  the 
fod  of  five  days  tho  men  found  but  little,  and 
be^gan  to  come  back  again. 

I3ut  then  they  discovered  that  thongh  there 
was  less  in  the  higher  part  of  the  rivers,  there 
was  more  farther  down,  and  they  found  it  *o  well 
worth  while,  that  they  went  Ashing  along  for 
gold  all  the  way  towards  the  l&ke,  and  left  their 
fellows  and  the  boat  to  come  after. 

At  last,  when  nothing  else  would  do  It,  hunger 
called  them  off,  and  so,  once  more,  they  got  all 
their  company  together  again ;  and  itow  they 
began  to  load  the  float,  indeed  it  might  be  called 
*  l'«OT*f*-'**>**'  i  however,  it  answered  very  well, 
and  woi  a  great  relief  to  our  men ;  but  when 
they  came  to  load  it,  they  found  it  woald  not 
carry  so  mi»ch  by  a  groat  deal  as  they  had  to 


put  in  it;  besides,  that  tbey  woixUt  be  all  eblM 
to  march  on  foot  by  ttte  shore,  which  bed  Mb 
particular  inconvenienca  ia  it.  that  wheaesv 
they  came  to  any  aaaii  river  or  1»r<Mkwhtabmi 
into  the  other,  aa  waa  very  <iflcii  tho  eoM^  tktf 
would  be  forced  to  mai^  itp  e  yraat  wmf  te  fM 
over  it,  or  unload  the  great  float  to  HMkca 
ferry-boat  of  it  to  wall  thoiB  over. 

Upon  this  they  resolved  that  the  Ant  pUa 
they  came  at  where  stuff  w«a  to  be  had  for  baM> 
ing,  they  would  go  to  work  aipua,  aad  moke  lev 
or  three  more  floats  not  to  big  aa  the  other,  tM 
so  they  might  embnrk  lbo>iiiK<lvea  and  their  •V.f 
and  their  proviiions  too,  altogether,  a' 
full  benefit  of  the  river  where  it  W" 
tbeiB  help,  and  not  some  sail  on  the  wnit: 
tome  go  on  foot  Upon  the  laod,  which  waa  '' 
fatiguing. 

Upon  thix,  as   soon  aa  they  found 
have  said,  and  a  i^onvenienl  pluco.   t)>> 
hands  to  work  to  build  more  lloitt>,  tn 
thorn  09  ynu  will.      Whllo   thit  was  il' 
'"--■  ^    I.  and  all  the  men  at  kp^tcU. 
iiod  pains  in  hunting  oboi. 
'^ks  and  amall   atrcama,    a*  >^ 
they  bad  been   at   before   aa   others;   and  tiii: 
after  they  hod.  u  it  were,  plundrred  them  it  i:. 
iint  discovery,  for  as  they  had  found  some  {'   > 
after  the  hasty  rain,  they  werr   loth   to  f^-e  •• 
over,  though  they  had  been  acaared  tbera  va 
mOD^  to  bo  found  in  the  lake  wbtfrt  tbey  wof 
yut  to  uoroe  than  in  the  brooka. 

All  this  while  their  making  the  fioati  «rr.; 
slowly  on,  for  the  men  thought  it  a  grmt  hunl 
ship  to  keep  chopping  of  blocks,   as   >' 
it,  while  their  fellows  were   pirkinif  :: 
though  they  knew  they  wer"  ?■■  t^  ■>■• 
of  what  they  found,  as  mud 
all  the  while  with  them.      li 

a  kind  of  satiafbCtioB  in  the  work  uf  {''5^'"a  tif  ■ 
gold,  besides  the  mere  gain.  I 

Howcvur.  at  length  the  gold  falUne    ■■      - 
gan  to  think  oftheir  more  Immediate  «i 
was  going  forward  i  and   tho  rArpMm  i 
made  three  more  floats  like  ' 
which  they  brought  to  be 
baggage  and  themwives  too,  11'  : 
they  began  to  embark  and  fall   < 
but  they  grew  sick  of  their  navigmiu 
few  days ;  for  before  they  got  to  the  l.> 
was  but  three  days  going,  they  run  v  ■ 
on  ground,  and  were  obliged  to 
set  them  off  again,  theo  load  n- 
agnin,  and  so  off  and  on,  til 
of  them  that  they  would  tm 
ried  all  their  baggagie.  aiv 
land;  ond  at  last  they  woi 
two  of  them,  and  put  ell  tin  < 
tho  ether  two.  whioh  at  best,  though  U^,  *wh   I 
but  very  poor  cri\»y  thinga. 

At  length  Ihi  V  ....... 

lake,  nnd  thi?  n<  > 

part  or  sea  of  it,', ..    ,  ... .,....- ,.,,  .. 

and  in  some  place*  very  d«ep. 

Tlieir   floats,   or  what   thfy    ratjrtit  f*  ■-%  . 
were  by  no  means   fit  to  <- 
inland  sea ;  for  oa,  if  the  -«% 

by  the  least  gust  of  wino.  is  wimia  jpt*»»w'j  i 
have  washed  over  them,  and  have  epoQed,  B  *"  ll 
sunk,  their  btfgst^  >  ac  tbey  bad  no  wav  tn  tfscr  I) 


^ 
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or  Kuide  them  whenever  tbey  came  into  deep 
wat«r,  where  they  could  not  reach  the  ground 
with  their  poles. 

This  obliged  them,  u  mod  as  they  came  into 
the  open  lake,  to  keep  close  under  one  share,  that 
is  to  say.  to  the  right  hand,  where  the  land 
taWing  away  to  the  S.,  and  the  8-  by  E.,  te«med 
to  carry  them  still  forward  on  their  way :  the 
other  side  widening  to  the  N.  made  the  lake 
seetn  there  to  he  really  a  sea,  for  they  could  not 
■ee  over  it  unless  they  went  on  shore, and  got  up 
upon  some  rising  ground. 

Here,  at  first,  they  found  the  shore  steep  too, 
and  a  great  depth  of  water  close  to  the  land, 
which  made  them  very  uneiiiy ;  for  if  the  leant 
gaie  of  wind  had  disturb«?d  the  water,  especially 
blowing  from  off  the  lake,  tbey  would  hare  been 
8hipwre<:ked  close  to  the  shore.  However,  after 
they  had  gone  for  two  days  aloof  the  side  by  the 
help  of  towing  and  setting  as  well  as  they  could, 
they  came  to  a  flatter  shore  and  a  &irer  strand, 
to  their  great  joy  and  satisfaction. 

But  if  the  shore  proved  to  their  satisfaction 
for  its  safety,  it  was  much  more  so  on  another 
account ;  for  thev  had  not  long  been  hero  before 
they  found  the  sands  or  shore  inflnitoly  rich  in 
gold,  beyond  all  they  bad  >ccd,  or  thought  of 
setting  before.      They  had  no  sooner  made  the 
discovery  but  they  resolved  to  fall  on,  as  upon  a 
lasting  spoil  that  was  to  enrich  them  all,  and  they  ' 
went  to  work  with  such  an  avaricious  rage  that 
they   seemed   as  if   they   were    plundering  an  | 
enemy's  camp,  and  that  there  was  an  army  at  i 
hand  to  drive  them  from  the  place ;  and,  ai  it  j 
proved  they  were  right  to  do  so ;  for  in  this  gust ! 
of   their  greedy  appetite  tbey  considered  not ' 
where  tbey  were,  and  upon  what  tender,  ticklish  I 
terms  their  navigation  stood.    They  had  indeed  | 
drawn  their  two   floats   to  the  shore  as  well  as  | 
they  could,  and  with  pieces  of  wood,  like  piles, 
stuck    in   on   every  side,  brought  them  to  ride 
easy,  but  had  not  taken  the  least  thought  about 
change  of  weather,  though  they  knew  they  hod 
neither  anchor  or  cable,  nor  so  much  as  a  rope  I 
large  enough  to  fasten  them  on  the  sliorc.  I 

But  tbey  were  taught  more  wit  to  their  cost 
in  two  or  three  days,  for  the  very  second  night  I 
they  felt  a  little  unusual  rising  of  the  water,  aa 
thry  thought,  though  without  any  wind,  and  the 
oesi  morning  tbey  found  the  water  of  the  lake 
was  twalled  about  two  feet  perpendicular,  ood 
that  their  floats,  by  that  means,  lay  a  great  way 
further  from  the  sfaorc  than  tbey  oki  Mfere,  the 
water  still  increasing. 

This  made  them  at  ftrtt  imagine  there  was  ■ 
tide  in  the  lake,  and  that  after  a  little  time  H 
would  abate  again,  but  they  soon  found  theirais- 
take,  for  after  some  time  tliey  pprcelt»4  the 
water,  which  was  perfectly  fine  and  clear  before, 
grew  by  degrees  of  a  paler  colour,  thick,  and 
whitish,  till  at  la«t  it  wu  qvHe  white  and  muddy, 
as  is  usual  in  land  floods,  and  as  it  still  oootinued 
rising,  so  thry  continued  thrusting  in  their  floats 
farther  and  farther  towards  the  shore,  UU  they 
had,  in  short,  lost  all  the  fine  golden  Mods  (Iwy 
were  upon  before,  and  found  the  lake  oTerilowea 
ttie  land  so  far  beyond  them,  that  in  short  they 
seemed  to  be  in  the  middle  of  tho  lake,  for  they 
could  scarce  see  to  the  end  9f  the  water*  even 


on  that  very  side  where,  but  a  few  boars  before, 
they  were  taut  on  shore. 

You  may  easily  judge  that  this  put  them  into 
a  great  consternation,  and  they  might  well  con- 
clude that  they  should  be  all  drowned  and  lost, 
for  they  were  now  as  it  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
sea  upon  two  open  floauor  rafts,  fenced  nowhere 
from  the  least  surge  or  swell  of  the  water, 
except  by  a  kind  of  waste  board  about  two 
feet  high  built  op  on  the  aides,  without  any 
caulking  or  pitching,  or  anything  to  keep  out  the 
water.  They  had  neither  mast  or  safl,  anchor 
or  cable,  head  or  stem,  no  bows  to  fence  ofT  the 
waves  or  rudder  to  steer  any  course,  or  oars  to 
give  any  motion,  but,  like  a  flat-bottomed  punt, 
they  thrust  them  along  with  such  poles  aa  thry 
had,  some  of  which  were  about  eight  or  ten  feet 
long,  and  which  gave  (hem  a  little  way,  but  very 
slowly.  All  the  remedy  they  hod  in  this  case, 
was  to  set  on  with  (heir  poles  towards  tho  shore 
and  to  observe  by  their  pocket  compasses  wNcb 
way  it  lay  ;  and  this  they  laboured  hard  at  lest 
they  should  be  lost  in  the  night  and  not  know 
which  way  lo  go. 

Their  carpenters  in  the  mean  time  with  boiim 
spare  boards  which  they  bad,  or  rather  made, 
raised  their  sides  as  well  as  they  could  to  keep 
ofl*  the  wash  of  the  sea,  if  any  wind  should  rise 
so  as  to  make  the  water  rough,  and  thus  tbey 
feticed  ngoinst  every  danger  as  well  as  (hey  could, 
though  all  put  together  they  were  in  but  a  very 
Borrv  condition. 

Now  they  had  time  to  reflect  upon  their  vo> 
racious  fury  in  ranging  the  shore  to  pick  up  gold, 
without  considering  where  and  in  what  condition 
they  wore,  and  without  looking  out  on  shore 
for  a  place  of  safety.  Nay,  they  might  now  hare 
reflected  on  the  madness  id  venturing  out  into  a 
lake  or  inland  sea  of  that  vojit  extent,  in  socb 
pitiful  bottoms  oa  they  had  under  them.  Their 
business,  doubtless,  had  been  to  have  stopped 
within  the  mouth  c/f  the  river  and  fotind  a  con- 
venient place  to  land  their  goods  and  secure  their 
lives;  and  when  they  had  pitched  their  camp 
upon  any  safe  high  ground,  where  they  might  be 
sure  they  could  neither  be  overflowed  or  sur- 
rounded with  water,  Ihey  might  have  searched 
the  shores  of  thr-  lake  as  far  as  they  thought  fit ; 
but  thus  to  launch  out  into  in  an  unknown  water, 
and  in  a«cb  a  condition  as  to  their  vessels  as  is 
deaeribod  above,  waa  most  unaccountably  incon- 
siderate. 

Nevarwis  a  erew  of  Bfty  men,  all  able  and 
experiaooed  soilora,  so  embarked,  or  drawn  into 
snob  a  snare,  for  tbey  were  surrounded  with 
water  for  three  or  four  miles  in  breadth  on  the 
nearest  shore,  and  this  all  on  a  sudden,  the  coun- 
try lying  low  and  flat  for  such  a  breadth,  all  of 
which  appeared  dry  land  aod  green  like  the  6M% 
but  the  oar  before,  aod  without  qucstioo  thvjr 
were  sufficiently  surprised. 

Now  they  would  have  giren  all  the  gold  they 
had  got,  which  was  very  considerable  too,  to  have 
been  on  ihore  on  tho  wildest  and  most  barren 
part  of  the  oonnlry,  aad  woaid  haro  tnist«d  to 
tbair  own  dUigcnoe  to  fst  food  s  but  hen.  ba> 
sides  the  immiDeot  daofer  of  drownlnf  thtr 
might  also  be  in  danger  of  starving  •  for  bad  thor 
floats  grounded  but  upon  any  little  hillock,  thm 
might  have  stuck  thert  till  they  had  stamd  anq 
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periibed  for  hunger.  Then  they  were  in  the  ut- 
noft  ■nxicty,  too,  for  fear  of  wetting  their  poir. 
iler,  which.  If  it  happened,  they  could  never  have 
made  •erviceabk  agnin,  and  without  it  they  could 
mA,  have  killed  anything  for  food  If  they  had  got 
t«  the  shore. 

They  had  in  thU  exigoncc  some  comforts,  how- 
ever, which  mit^ht  a  little  uphold  their  »piriti, 
■ad  without  which,  indeed,  their  condition  must 
have  been  deplorable  and  desperate.  lit — It 
iras  hot  weather,  so  that,  tk%  they  had  no  .^belter 
■gainst  the  co\d  if  it  had  come,  they  had  no  cold 
to  afflict  them  ;  but  they  rather  wanted  awnings 
to  keep  off*  the  sun  than  houses  to  keep  off  the 
cold,  and— The  water  of  the  lake  was  all  fresh 
and  very  good,  even  when  it  looked  white  and 
thick,  yet  it  was  very  sweet  and  drank  wholesome 
and  good-tastcH.  Had  it  been  salt  water  and 
they  thus  in  the  middle  of  it,  they  must  have 
perished  foi  thirst,  ^rd — They  being  now  float- 
ing OTcr  the  drowned  lands  only,  the  water  was 
nrt  very  deep,  jo  that  they  could  reach  ground 
and  set  iilong  tlieir  rafts  with  their  poles  ;  and 
this  to  be  sure  they  failed  not  to  do  with  the  ut^ 
Most  diligence. 

They   had  also  the   satisfaction   to  obsen-e, 
though  it  was  not  without  toiling  in  on  inexpres-  ' 
sibic  manner,  that  they  did  gain  upon  the  shore,  I 
and  there  was  a  high  land  before  them,  which 
Ihey  did  draw  towards,  though  very  slowly  and 
at  a  very  great  distance. 

But  then  they  had  another   discouragement, 
nsmely,   that    they  saw   the  day  declined,  and 
ujght  came  on  apace,  and,  in  short,  (hat   it  was  ' 
impoinible  they  could  reach  the  high  land  which  ' 
they  saw,  by  daylight,  nor  did  they  know  what 
to  do  nr  bow  to  (70  on  in  the  night.  | 

At  length  two  hold  fellows  offered  themselves 
*o  strip  .ind  go  off,  either  to  wade  or  swim  to  the 
^orc,  which  they  had  yet  daylight  enough  to 
do,  being  as  they  judged  about  three  miles, 
though  they  found  it  about  four  miles ;  and 
from  thence  to  find  means  to  make  a  fire  or  light  i 
to  guide  thcra  to  the  shore  in  the  dark. 

This  was  indeed  a  desperate  attempt,   but  the 
two  fellows  being  good  swimmers,  and  willing  to 
venture,  it  was   not  impracticable.     They  had  i 
light  linen  drawers  on,   open  at  the  knees,  and  , 
their  shirts ;  and  they  took  a  little  bottle  each  in  [ 
their  pockets   ivith   some  (tunpowder  in   them 
dose  stopped,  with  other  matcriaU  for  kindling  a , 
fire ;  weapons  They  had   none,  but  each  roan  a 
knife  and  a  hatchet  fastened  round  )hcir  waist  in 
a  little  belt,  and  a  light  pole  in  their  hands  to 
help  when  they  waded,  which  they  expected  to 
do  most  part  of  the  way.     They  had  no  provi> 
Aions  with  them  but  a  bottle  with  some   good 
brnndy  in  their  pockets. 

When  (hey  went  off  you  are  to  suppose  the 
water  about  four  feet  to  five  feet  deep,  so  they 
choM  to  swim  rather  than  wade,  and,  as  it  was 
very  seldom  much  deeper,  they  had  often  oppor- 
tunity to  stand  on  the  firm  ground  to  rest  them- 
selves. 

In  this  posture  they  went  on  directly  lowat^a 
the  land,  and  after  they  had  by  swimming  and 
wadmg  toi^elhcr  advanced  about  a  mile  they 
found  the  water  grew  shallower,  which  was  a 
signal  to  I  hem  tli.it  they  should  reach  the  hard 
ground  in  a   little  time,  so  they  walked  cbeer- 


I  fullj  on  in  about  three  feet  wntw  tot  war  •■■ 

I I  more. 
I       Their  cocnpanioas  soon  lofltrfgM  of  iki^b 

I  Ihey  being  in  white,  and  like  *«ter  «Mta  w 
and  the  lig^ht  declrntng,  tbcy  CMM  Mt  iwtta 
at  a  mile'i  distance :  after  thim  tW«  Imtti  ^ 
ground  falling  lower,  so  that  Itey  W  4m» 
water  for  half  a  mile  more  all  the  wtj ;  m 
'  which,  they  came  to  flat  groaad  anm  k*  iv 
two  miles  more,  and  at  length  tothedrytai 
to  their  great  satixfactioa,  though  h  »m  On 
quite  night.  ' 

Their  comrade*  had  been  near  an  iMvkith 
dark,  that  is  to  say,  with  only  a  dudcT  tpt, 
and  began  to  be  greatly  at  a  losa,  not  Uuf  ilfc 
to  see  the  compass  ;  they  had  niaiW  <failt  Is  ■( 
j  over  the  half  mile  of  deeper  water  fvett;  •*■; 
for  though  it  waa  too  deep  for  the  ibcb  to  mt 
I  «•  above,  yet  they  could  reach  the  bottev  «A 
their  poles,  and  at  that  time  they  happcudit 
feel  a  little  breeze  of  wind  fair  ia  their  ■«. 
which  both  refreshed  them  with  its  cool  teMX 
and  also  gave  them  a  kind  of  a  jog  m  dMr> 
way  towards  the  .shore. 

At  length,  to  their  groat  joy,  they  ttwt  1^. 

and  it  was  the  more  to  their  joy  because  tJM*a> 

it  just  before  thetn,  or  as  the  seamen  oiO  ii,']^ 

a  head,  by  which  they  bad    the   ff-'ii^^*—  <i 

know  they  had  not  varied   their 

dark.     It  seems  their  two  men  had 

a  fair  rising  grouod,  where  they  found  MasW* 

bushes  and  trees,  and  where  they  had  gw4  M 

dry  standing,  and  they  »oon  found  OMan  t»  ^ 

out  a  few  withered  dry  sticks,  with  «KM  Or 

made  a  blaze  for  the  present,  having  sinKi  tr> 

with  the  tools  they  were  furnished  wtth, »  ♦K-n 

By  the  light  of  this  blaze  they  gars  lk(  kf 

notice  to  their  conn rades,  as  above,  thattbqaa* 

landed ;  and  they  again,   as   wa«  >irn->ii  be(a»  ' 

I  hand,  Gred  two  guns  as  a  sign  as  *■ 

I  and  were  all  safe;   also   by  the;     >.  'tji  ftt 

.  they  gave  themselves  so  mach  light  ^  ts  M 

more  dry  wood,  and  ofterwarda  tbcir  fiicaaia 

'  strong  and  good  that  thej  made  the  gtan  ■■' 

I  bum  as  well  as  the  dry. 

Their  companions  were  now  cobm  iMa  Ai 

I  shoal  water,  in  which,  as  I  said,  the  mm  mM 

,'  but  as  their  floats  did  not  draw  above  a  feat  r 

I  eighteen  inches  water  at  most  they  weatoa  sd; 

,  but  nt  length,  being  within  about  half  a  ade  ' 

the  hillock  xvhere  the  two  men  viere  thtj  fcM< 

the  water  so  shallow  that  their  Aoats  wmU  ^ 

svrim.     Upon  this  more  of  the  men  ««Bt««o- 

board  with  poles  in  their  hands,  muaSiaf.  m  m 

I  may  call  it,  for  deeper  water  i  and  with  kagfo^ 

I  dling  about  they  found  the  ground  bll  tM  a  W>  * 

in  one  place,  by  whit-h  they  got  their  flooUAitf 

a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther,  but  Ibea  tkc  aMtf 

was  shallow  again,  not  above  a  foot  water.    S<^ 

in  a  word,  ihey  were  fain  to  be  eonteat,  ai>4i^ 

ning    fast    a-grouod    they    imtnediaidy  bs^K. 

though  dark  and  themselvea  very  nacb  idifv^ 

to  unload  their  ships,  and  carry  all  oa  ihat  • 

their  backs. 

The  first  thing  they  took  eare  tolaad  wvtt* 
ammunition,  their  gunpowdar.  aod  araB,  M( 
forgetting  the  ammunltwm  de  boocha.  B  1^ 
French  call  it,  I  mean  their  victual^  ^i  *'^ 
great  joy  they  got  to  their  two 
they  fetched  their  proper  mateiiala 


* 


up. 

they  went  all  to  kleep.  ns  they  wiid,  without  » 
much  as  atentine)  placed  for  their  guard;  for,  m 
Ihcy  saw  no  inhabitants,  »o  they  feared  no  ene- 
mie< ;  and  it  muy  be  supposed  they  were  weary 
enough  to  make  thcni  want  rest,  even  in  the  ex- 
tremcst  mannf  r. 

In  the  ijiorning  they  hod  time  eoouglk  to  re- 
flect upon  the  madness  of  such  rath  adventure*, 
as  you  shall  hear.  Their  floats,  indeed,  reiuoined 
as  they  had  left  them,  and  the  water  was  ebbed 
away  from  tliem  above  two  miles,  that  is  to  say, 
almost  to  the  deep  hulf  mile  mentioned  above  ; 
but  they  heard  a  surprising'  noise  and  roaring  of 
the  water  on  tho  lake  itself,  the  body  of  which 
was  now  above  seven  miles  from  them. 

They  coiild  not  ima^ino  what  this  roaring 
should  mean,  for  they  felt  no  wind,  nor  could 
they  perceive  any  clouds  at  a  distance  that  looked 
as  if  they  brought  any  squalls  of  wind  with  them, 
as  they  are  oflen  observed  to  do,  but  when  they 
eamc  nearer  the  water  they  found  it  had  a  kind 
of  swell,  and  that  there  was  certainly  some  more 
rfotent  motion  at  the  farther  distunee  ;  and  in  a 
little  while  looking'  behind  them  towards  the 
«hore  where  their  comrade*  where,  they  found 
ihe  water  began  to  spread  over  the  flat  ground 
again,  upon  whirh  they  hastened  back,  but 
havin;;  a  good  way  to  go,  they  were  ohlijted  to  go 
knee-deep  before  they  reoclied  to  the  hillock 
where  their  tent  stood. 

The)-  hnd  not  been  many  hour*  on  shore  before 
lliey  found  Ihe  witid  bej^an  to  rise,  and  the  roar- 
ing which  before  ihev  heard  nt  a  distance  grew 
louder  and  nearer,  till  at  length  the  floats  were 
lined  up  anil  driven  on  shore  by  the  wind,  which 
increased  to  a  storm  ;  and  the  water  swelled  and 
grew  rough,  and  as  they  were  up<m  the  lee  shore 
the  floats  were  sooii  broken  in  pieces,  and  went 
»ome  one  way  and  some  rtoother. 

In  the  evening  it  overcast  nnd  grew  cloudy, 
and  about  midnight  (hey  had  their  share  of  a  vio- 
lent rain,  which  yet  they  could  sec  was  mure  vio- 
lent  towards  the  mountiuns  of  the  Andes  and 
towardu  the  course  of  the  river  which  they  cutne 
down  In  the  floats. 

The  confiequencG  of  this  was,  naturally,  that 
the  third  day  the  waters  of  tho   lake  swelled 
again  to  a  frightful  height,  that  is  to  say,  it  would 
have  been  frightful  to  them  if  they  hud  been  upon  it, 
for  they  suppose  it  rose  about  two  fathoni*  pcrpcn. 
dicular,  and  the  wind  continuin);  frc$^h  the  water  ' 
wa£  all  a  white  foam  of  froth  :  so  that  hud  they  I 
had  a  good   large  bout  under  them   she  would  ! 
scarce  have  lived  there.  ] 

Their  tent  kept  them  drj ,  and  us  they  were  on  I 
<lry  land  and  too  high  to  be  roaehed  by  any  inun- 
liation  they  had  no  concern  upon  them  uUout 
their  .lofcty.  But.  to  be  sure,  took  thi<>  fur  ^lUfli- 
etent  notice  not  to  come  up  the  lake,  again  in 
haste  unless  they  were  better  provided  with  boats 
to  ritle  out  a  »torm. 

Our  men  becran  now  to  thiiik  ihoy  had  (;ikcn 
their  leave  of  the  Goldcit  Luke,  and  yet  Ihcy 
knew  not  how  to  think  of  l<-(uing  it  to  kkmi. 
They  were  now  fourteen  or  fifteen  leagues  olV 
of  that  fine  golden  ^llorc  Mhcrc  ihey  took  nn  fo 
much,  nor  did  they  know  the  wuy  to  it  by  Iai"! 
and  as  for  going  by  water  that  they  were  unpni. 
Tided  for  several  ways,  besides,  tlie  watcn  kept 


up  to  a  considerable  height,  and  the  wintis  blew 
fresh  for  six  or  eight  days  together. 

All  these  obstniclioru  joined  together  put  them 
upon  considering  of  pursuing  their  march  by 
land,  in  which,  however,  they  resolved  to  coast 
the  lake  as  near  as  they  could  to  t)ic  eastward, 
till,  if  possible,  they  should  find  that  the  waters 
had  some  outlet,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  lake 
emptied  Itself  by  some  river  towards  tho  tea,  as 
they  concluded  it  certainly  must. 

They  hod  not  yet  seen  any  inhabitants,  or  any 
tign  of  them,  at  least  not  near  theni ;  they  did, 
or  it  is  thought  they  fancied  tliey  did,  sec  some 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  but  they  would 
not  come  within  reach  of  them  on  any  account, 
so  that  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  really  saw 
them  or  no. 

Before  they  decamped  for  a  march,  it  was 
noedful  to  get  some  provisions,  if  pouible,  and 
this  made  them  the  more  desirous  of  finding  out 
some  conversable  creatures,  but  it  was  in  vain. 
They  killed  a  wild  cow  and  n  deer,  and  this  was 
all  they  could  get  for  iiome  time  ;  ood  wiih  thi« 
they  set  forward,  taking  their  course  cut,  and 
rather  northerly,  in  order  to  come  into  the  same 
latitude  they  «t:t  out  In  nt  iheir  Ihil  embarkln? 
on  the  river. 

After  they  had  marched  thus  for  about  three 
days,  keeping  the  lake  on  Ihe  north  ride  of  them, 
and  always  in  view  ;  at  length,  nn  tN-  third  da}, 
in  the  evening,  coming  to  a  little  hill  >thieh  gave 
them  the  prospect  of  the  country  for  some  length 
N.  E..  they  sow  plainly  a  river  issuing  nut  of  the 
lake,  and  running  flrit  cast,  then  bending  to  tht 
south,  it  was  also  easy  to  perceive  that  this  river 
wax  at  that  time  much  broader  than  in  its  usual 
course,  for  that  they  could  tee  a  great  many 
trees,  which  probably  grew  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  standing,  as  it  were,  in  the  middle  of  the 
water,  the  banks  being  overflonrd  lH»th  ways 
»ery  considerably. 

But  a&  (hey  oiuuntcd  the  hill  which  Ihcy  alood 
on  to  a  greater  hcit;ht,  they  dijeovcnd  farther 
north,  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  otilcii,  acront- 
Ing  to  their  account,  a  much  larger  river,  which 
looked,  compared  to  Ihe  6r*t  river,  rather  like  a 
sea  than  a  river,  which  likewise  iuued  out  of  the 
lake  and  run  E.  by  S.  towards  ihc  sen,  which 
river  they  supposed  (o  be  In  the  same  manner 
swelled  with  a  land  water,  or  frmh,  as  the  lake 
was,  to  0  prodigious  dej^ree. 

This  prospci't  brought  them  to  a  mnrc  serioui 
conisultalion,  as  l<i  the  measures  they  hbould  take 
to  proceed  on  their  journey  ;  and,  as  they  could 
easily  see  there  was  ill  lie  or  no  use  In  be  made 
of  the  rivers  for  their  travelling,  while  ihe  water 
was  thus  above  the  ordinajy  banks,  so  that  they 
could  not  know  the  propir  channels,  and  also 
that  the  enmiit*  wi-rc  exceeding  swift  ;  so  they 
resolved  to  stock  thcm^elvnt  \tlih  provisions,  if 
posiible,  and  runtmue  ihfir  joimu';  by  Ined. 

To  thi»  puqtoM*  they  lirst  made  it  their  bu»i- 
ncjs  to  «Hicli  fotiie  more  gu:tiacos,  or  large 
khcep,  which  tlicy  know  would  not  only  feed 
tbeui,  but  also  carry  their  luggage,  which  was 
ilill  hpaAv  and  very  troulloiiuie  to  them,  and 
•  ■•'  ■'-.nhUely  tH-u  cssary  too.  Hut  »ll  their  t.n- 
wiut  in  vain,  for  though  Ihey  suw  scxcral, 
i.ttd  that  the  country  wu>  pretty  full*'*  "^k  " 
tlunn,  and  somi*  they  kUW<3i.  N«^\\\fc's  «wiA  \>rn  \ 
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take  one  nlive  (wbich  wa»  the  thiaft  Ihey  cliiefly 
wsnud)  by  any  niiuimt  tJliat  ttt«y  i^oitld  cctntrive. 

Atnont;  tlvL'  r-:«t  itf  the  i  Feature*  that  ihey 
ibot  for  footl  ih4  y  verv  often  found  wild  cim'fi 
toil  bulb,  mid  ci'pot.'ially,  )u  they  found  after- 
«(^iird»,  on  the  north  «Ml'  of  tho  river;  but  the 
most  suTprUii);;  ihinf  to  thcsn  that,  they  had  yvt 
tnrt  with  wm  still  to  come.  Ttivy  had  descended 
from  the  hiU,  where  they  vt  llrat  discC'rered  the 
tmcillcr  ruer,  and  wh'.'i'c  timy  had  «et  up  their 
tent,  rcioivinu  t«>  mureh  on  thf  J»wer  grounds,  as 
near  the  river  ai  they  could,  so  as  to  be  out  of 
daagcT  of  (he  wator,  thdt  they  ttiighi  ficidj,  if 
potijblv,  fiomo  way  over  to  come  «.t  tlie  grc^t 
river,  whicU  they  jttdged  to  be  the  •tream  ttrntt 
proper  for  their  busioesi. 

Hero  they  found  a  rich  pleusant  country,  level 
and  fVuItt'ul ;  not  to  low  as  to  he  ^^poscd  to  the 
ovcrfloM'ing  of  the  river,  uiid  not  na  hig^b  oi  to  he 
dry  ond  biurrcn,  SevcriJ  little  brooks  und  streami 
of  Wttter,  risiog  on  the  eide  of  the  hit!  thoy  come 
from,  ran  winding  tkiis  way  and  that,  sti  if  tO'  lind 
out  tbif  river,  and  near  the  river  were  some 
Moodi  of  very  largo  tree*. 

The  men,  nol  torgetting  the  maia  chance,  fell 
to  iViishlnj  fliid  searching  the  snud  and  gravel  in 
thcie  brooks  for  gold :  but  the  harvcat  of  gold 
ieemed  to  be  over,  for  here  they  found  none. 
Tbev  hwl  also  as  oc«aMoa  to  discover,  that  till 
the  liuid  iviuei's  were  abuicd.  there  was  no  iUr- 
rlng  for  ihcm,  no,  not  so  much  as  to  cross  the 
first  river ;  nor,  if  tbry  did,  cciuld  tlicy  find  in 
their  hearts  tr»  vfnturc,  not  kniraing  but  the 
Waters  mi^ht  stitl  rite  higher,  and  that  the  two 
riverE  ini^ht  an  oil  info  one,  ojid  lo  they  «hontd 
be  swallowed  up.  or  if  not,  they  might  he  sur- 
rounded iir«  tame  island,  where  Ihcy  should  perish 
fnrirvant  of  pTuviaiuns;  bo  they  resolved  to  fttch 
their  bii;J^iUire  from  Ihi?  hitl,  as  vee*\  as  they  could, 
and  eni'iinip  in  those  pleoitant  plains,  0$  near  the 
river  jjs  I  hey  enuld,  t:ll  the  water  should  abate. 

\\  bile  tlifj-  stayed  here,  they  were  so  far  from 
hai  Jjig  h(ij)*-*  that  tlitf  waters  would  abate,  thai 
it  niincd  liok'ntl'y  for  uliuost  three  days  and 
riighl*  tng'ilicr;  and  tiue  of  those  rainy  morn- 
ings, lnrikin[j  out  iit  their  tent  door  ^for  they 
I'oiilil  not  i.lir  nbroad  for  the  rain)  they  were  sur- 
prised ivhuo,  looking  (owiirds  the  river,  which 
was  ju%l  lie'os's'  them,  they  saw  u  prodigious  num- 
ber uf  bUok  Creatures  in  tne  water,  and  swim- 
niinj;  touurdsi  the  shore  vihcre  they  were. 

They  at  first  imagined  they  were  porpotfies, 
but  eould  riot  siugircat  onyfhin};  of  th;il  Jdod  Bt 
such  a  di 5 tarn  0  fnini  tiie  te.i,  when  one  of  the  i 
men,  iooktof;:  nt  them  through  a  glass,  cried  out,  | 
they  were  Jili  tUek  rat  tie,  and  that  he  eoulij  per-  | 
eeive  their  borns  ami  iheir  headri,  L'poo  tliis,  i 
other!!  looking;  wiih  their  irlasfcsi  al?o,  said  tlic  , 
satnc.  Immedialtlv  e\ery  in.in  riin  to  his  gun,  I 
and,  not"iihsl;iinling  it  raiiieil  hard,  away  they] 
marched  doiin  the  ri\er'a  side  nith  all  the  speed 
thes'  rnuld  miike,  i 

By  that  time  they  reached  the  rivor.bank, ' 
their  wonder  inereased,  for  they  found  it  was  n  I , 
vast  muliitude  of  black  c.ittle,  who,  Ending  the  ^ 
waters  rise  bt'iwern  the  twg  rivers,  and  by  a 
natural  sagacity,  appreheniive  of  being  sreept], 
away  with  the  flood,  had,  one  and  all,  look  the  | 
Waters,  and  were  swlmmiog  oveit  to  this  aide  for  1 1 

Mft'tV.  \\ 
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You  may  very  wdl  suppose  the  felhm»tb 

they  waiKed  a  ll'W  pucIi  quests:  «i  lbei«,  jH 
torriiiied  with  their  multitude,  and  btgm 
Kdi'T  what  course  to  take  wbeD  tbm 
ihould  come  to  Innd,  for  there  mt  m 
many  of  them.  Upon  the  whole,  «fter  1  ibtfi 
coRsulLitiun,  for  the  creature*  canie  on  spttt. 
they  resalved  to  get  ipto  a  Sow  ground,  waas 
they  pereeirad  they  akecied  tht'it  courie.  sa^  2 
which  there  were  u  great  m»oy  trt>«a,  m&  ti» 
tbey  would  all  get  up  into  the  lrt:e*,  aitdmk 
ready  to  shuot  acQODg  ttiem  as  they  Iwidni 

Accordingly  they  did  so,  exc<>pt  ihu 
thcti),  eultiug  down  sOEae  Ibt^  bou^: 
got  into  a  little  thieket  clOi^e  to  the  traier,  wins 
they  SO  fortified  with  the  bought  of  tbr  unK 
that  they  thought  themsti'lve«  seciiri*  wiihis  W 
there  they  posted  themseKes,  resol'ving  nn:i}«s 
tl;em  aad  tnkc  their  ha^ojxl. 

When  the  creatures  c^ime  to  lafid.it  >««<» 
derful  to  ob»rvc  how  thev  low^d  aad  roved.  » 
it  wore,  to  bid  one  auotlier  welcome  oa  a«i 
and  ipreading  themselves  upon  the  oc^hboviit 
pluin,  imtnvdiatvly  lay-  down,,  ood  ntSeg  ui 
stri'tcbiog  themselves,  gave  our  peopdk  weim  j 
that.  In  short,  tbcy  had  «waoi  agreclwtyiii  ! 
Wi;r«  verv  much  tired.  ' 

Our  fellowi,  you  may  suppose.  loidaboattlA  | 
and  the  Hve  men  (hat  SxMi  tbe(Si*iei<rTt  Is  ^  1 
thiek<^t  had  the  fairest  oppprtunity,  for  df  > 
killed  eleven  or  twelve  of  tbena  aa  mtetmWr  { 
ict  their  fool  on  shore,   and  lamed  »  ra»M. 

And  now  they  had  a  trtAj  of  ^iil«  for  ••  HF 
killed  oi  mosy  as  they  knew  what  to  do  mik, 
and  bod  their  choiee  of  beef,  if  they  killed  a  Ml 
they  let  him  lie,  as  haiirjg^  no  uk  far  faim,  te  ' 
chiis«  the  cows,  as  what  they  thought  wit «i^ 
fit  for  eating. 

But,  I  say,  now  they  had  a  trial  d  ^ 
namely,  to  see  if  they  could  maim  mhw  of  the*, 
so  OS  not  to  kill  them,  aod  might  brii^tkm  v 
carry  their  luggage.  This  was  a  kind  of  *&»*• 
less  attempt,  as  we  afterwards  told  thes.  >* 
oiftkc  a  biiggas;e-h(>rso  of  a  wild  buH 

Howet  (T,  they  brought  it  so  Ikr  to  Mrf  sksl 
having  wounded  several  young  bulls  vm  ftfc*- 
after  they  had  run  roar  inp  about  with  the  hsr 
they  lay  down  nnd  bled  eo  as  that  it  wuLs«7 
they  wuuld  biied  to  death,  su  several  </  i4* 
really  did  :  hut  the  surgton  ohservii^  l*o  ^ 
them  tn  be  lowenou^rh  that  he  mwht  cototlm 
and  do  what  he  would  with  thvtn,  he  sosa  ^^ 
ped  the  bleeding,  «nd.  in  a  wont  beaW  * 
wouniln.  AH  the  while  he  wiu  doiix  ti^  ^ 
caUiied  food,  that  is  to  say,  grnaa  and  bwEfci  1* 
treea,  to  be  breught  to  th<^m  for  food.»n(i  ain*! 
or  five  (inys  the  creatures  i^ere  verf  welL  T^' 
he  cmised  them  to  be  hampered  With  rof*»«s< 
tied  together,  (-a  that  they  oouJd  oeitbrt  Sf*' 
with  llieir  heads  or  run  away  with  %h^■'J  t-i*  - 
nnd  hftvinit  thu*  betiiUEht  them  to  a  pU*  Jufc'  -' 
their  lent,  he  canted  them  to  be  kept  m  bi».~». 
and  almost  starved,  that  «vbcn  ta«ac  was  M.T.K 
them,  they  were  so  tame  and  tiunkftL  tfeaL  * 
last,  they  would  eat  out  of  bis  hud,  ■al*)*^ 
Dut  their  bpudsi  for  it,  and  wheo  tbev  v««  ^  ■' 
little  too*cr.  would  follow  him  aba«t  'far  a  tae* 
fill  of  gratis,  like  a,  dv>g  for  a  bone- 
When  be  had  brou|rht  tbetq  thus  t»  kM4  ^  ' 
^x  itf^TCM  loaded  them,  and    taufbt  «te«  » 


*> 


carry ;  and  if  they  were  unruly,  at  they  were  at 
flnt,  he  would  load  them  with  more  than  they 
could  well  oarry.  and  mitke  ihem  stand  under 
that  load  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  c<5me  him- 
self and  bring  them  meat  and  take  the;  ]oad  olT: 
and  thus  in  a  few  dayi  they  knew  liim  lo  well 
that  they  would  let  him  do  anything  with  tbrm. 

When  they  came  to  decamp  they  tied  them 
both  tof^ether  with  lurh  ropes  an  thcv  had,  and 
made  them  carry  a  very  ^reat  weigf)t.  They 
tried  the  wme  experiment  with  two  more  but 
they  failed,  one  died  and  the  other  proved  un* 
tractable,  sullen,  and  outrageous. 

They  had  now  lain  here  twelve  davR,  having 
plenty  of  provision*,  in  which  time  the  weather 
proving  fair,  the  land  waters  run  off  and  the  riven 
came  lo  their  old  channels,  clear  and  culm  -.  the 
men  would  gtadly  have  gone  back  lo  the  sand-i 
and  flnt  nhore  of  the  lake,  or  to  some  other  part, 
to  look  for  gold  ;  but  that  was  impracticablf  now, 
10  they  marched  on,  and  in  about  tHO  du)i|  they 
found  the  first  river  seemed  to  turn  so  much  to 
the  south,  that  they  thou|<hl  it  would  carry  thi-ni 
too  far  out  of  their  way,  for  their  orders  were  to 
keep  about  the  latitude  of  forty  to  fifty  degree*, 
as  if  sold  before,  so  they  resolved  to  get  over  the 
first  river  as  soon  as  they  could ;  they  had  not 
gone  far,  but  they  found  the  river  so  shallow  that 
they  easily  ibrded  it,  bulls  and  nil,  and  bein^ 
safely  landed  they  travelled  cross  the  country  di. 
reiily  lo  the  great  river,  which  they  found  also 
v«ry  tow,  though  not  like  t^  be  forded  as  the  other 

wu. 

Now  they  thnnght  they  were  in  the  way  of 
their  business,  and  here  they  resolved  to  see  if  a 
tree  or  two  might  be  found,  big  enough  to  make 
a  large  cnnoe  to  eorry  them  down  this  river, 
which,  as  it  seemed  large,  so  the  current  seemed 
to  b«  less  rapid  and  furious,  the  channel  being 
deep  and  full. 

They  hud  not  searched  long  but  they  found 
three  trees,  as  they  thought,  large  enough,  and 
they  immediately  went  to  work  with  them,  felled 
them  and  shaped  them,  and  in  four  days'  tirae 
they  hiid  three  hondsome  canoes,  one  larger  than 
the  re«f,  iind  able  to  carry  in  all  fifteen  or  sixteen 
men;  but  this  was  not  enough,  so  they  were 
forced  to  look  out  further  for  two  trees  more,  and 
this  took  them  up  more  time.  However  in  about 
a  week  they  launched  them  all :  as  for  days,  they 
had  lost  their  account  of  time ;  so  that  as  they 
hod  sometimes  no  room  to  distinguish  one  day 
ftt)m  another,  so  they,  after  some  time,  quite  for- 
got  the  days  and  knew  not  a  Sundjy  from  a  work- 
mg  dnv  ony  more. 

While  these  canoes  were  making,  the  meet,  ae> 
cording  to  the  old  trade,  fell  to  rummaging  the 
shores  of  this  river,  as  tbey  had  dona  the  other, 
for  gold,  nor  did  they  whoTlv  lose  their  labour, 
for  in  several  places  they  found  a  prelty  deal  ; 
Olid  here  it  was  that  a  certain  number  of  titcm. 
taking  one  of  the  canoc»  that  were  first  made. 
look  a  voyage  of  their  own  beads,  not  only  with, 
out  command  but  against  oommand  -,  and  having 
made  a  little  mast  and  sail  to  it.  went  up  towardj 
the  fake,  resolving  to  go  quite  into  flie  lake  to 
find  another  golden  shore  or  gold  coast,  as  they 
called  It. 

To  give  a  particular  account  of  this  wild  under, 
taking  would  be  too  long,  uor  would  the  rogues 


give  much  account  of  it  themselves :  only  in  short 
that  they  found  asond  pretty  rich  in  gold,  worked 
upon  it  tive  days  tndefdCigably.  and  got  a  good 
deal,  sufliL'ient,  had  they  brought  It  back,  to  have 
teriipti-d  the  rc»t  to   have  gave   oU  away  to  the 
same  place :  but  at  the  end  of  the  tlve  days,  some 
were  for  returning  und  others  for  staying  longer, 
till  the  majority  prevailed  to  come  back,  repre. 
seoting  to  the  rest  that  their  friends  would  be 
gone,  and  they  should  be  left  to  starve  in  that 
wild  country  and  should  never  get  home  ;  *o  ihcy  I 
all  got  into  the  canoe  again,  but  quarrelled  when  ' 
they  wore  in,  and  that  to  such  on  uoreoaonahl*  ' 
height  that,  in  short,  they  fought,  over-set  the  | 
boat,  lost  all  their  gold  and  their  arms,  excopt 
three   muskets,   which   were   lashed   under   the 
thouts  or  benches  of  the  canoe,  spoiled  their  am> 
munition  und  provision,  and  drowned  one  of  tht-ir  j 
compnny ;    to  they  came  home  to  the  rest  by 
weeping  cross,  wet  and  almost  (iunished.  ' 

This  wot  a  baulk  to  them,  you  may  be  sure,  and  ! 
put  a  damp  to  their  new  projects;  and  yet  sis  of  | 
the  same  men  were  so  bold  afterwards  as  to  de.  . 
mand  to  be  dismissed  and  a  canoe  given  them,  | 
und  they  would  go  back,  they  said,  to  the  Golden  I 
I.oke.  where,  thry  did  not  doubt,  Ihcy  should 
load  tite  canoe  with  gold  ;  and  if  they  found  when 
they  cuuie  back  we  were  gone,  they  would  find 
their  way  back  through  the  mountiiins  and  go  to 
the  rich  Spaniard,  who  they  did  not  doubt  would 
get  them  license  to  go  back  to  Europe  with  the 
galleons,  and  perhaps,  they  said,  they  might  be 
In  England  before  ua. 

But  the  captain  quelled  this  mutiny,  though 
there  were  four  or  five  more  come  into  it,  and 
showing  them  the  agreement  they  had  made  with 
me,  their  commander ;  the  obligation  they  were 
under,  and  the  madness  of  their  other  propoeala, 
prevailed  with  them  to  go  forward  with  the  rest 
and  pursue  the  voyage,  which  he  now  represcated 
to  bo  very  cosy,  being  as  it  were  all  the  way 
down  hill,  that  is  to  say  with  the  stream,  for  they 
all  knew  the  river  they  were  in  must  go  to  tbe 
sea,  and  that  in  or  near  the  latitude  witich  they 
knew  tbe  ship  had  appointed  to  wait  (or  thom. 
However,  to  soften  them  a  little  and.  in  some 
measure,  to  please  them,  he  promised  that  if  they 
met  with  any  success  in  the  search  aAer  gold  in 
the  river  thc>'  were  in.  as  he  did  not  question  but 
they  should,  he  would  consent  lo  any  reaaonabte 
»top  that  they  should  propose,  not  exeeedtof 
five  doys  in  a  place,  and  the  places  to  be  not  le« 
than  five  leagues  olT  from  one  another. 

Upon  those  terms  they  consented,  and  all  em- 
baikcd  and  cune  away,  though  eitraawly  aorti* 
Red  for  the  loM  of  one  of  their  cowpaaiou,  who 
wui  a  bravo  stout  Mlow,  very  well  beloved  by  all 
the  company,  but  there  was  iu>  remedy :  so  they 
riime  on  in  Ave  cuaocs,  and  with  a  good  stock  M 
proviMons,  such  as  it  was.  «ix.  ROM  freah  beef 
cured  in  the  sun.  and  fifteeB  Peruvian  sheep 
ulivc,  for  when  they  got  into  the  oouotry,  bo> 
twecn  the  two  rivers,  tliey  found  It  easy  to  catch 
tho.te  creattlrc^  who.  bdbre  that,  wooid  not 
come  near  them. 

And  now  they  came  down  the  river  apace,  till 
they  come  to  another  golden  shore.  wh«re.  And. 
Ing  some  quantity  of  gold,  they  elained  their 
captain'«  promise,  and  aceoxiivcv^  'Jow^  '««*».  »^ 
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"■d,  pIckioK  up  from  ntnong  the  luids  a  con- 
•iderabic  quantity  of  gold;  and  having  fttayed 
'owr  of  the  five  day*,  they  found  they  had  cleared 
the  plocp,  which  wax  not  of  a  long  extent,  and  go 
they  cheerfully  wime  on. 

They  carnc  on  now  for  eleven  days  tojfcther 
ttry  willingly,  but  then  found  the  channel  of  th<: 
river  divided  itself,  and  one  went  away  to  the  | 
left,  and  the  other  to  the  ri|;ht ;  they  could  not . 
jodjte  which  wus  the  best  to  take ;  but  not  que&-  < 
tioninj;  but  that  they  would  meet  a^ain   mvui,  ' 
they  took  the  southernmnst   channel,  as  being 
moat  direct  in  their  latitude  ;  and  thui  they  pro. 
ceeded  for  threu  or  four  days  more,  when  Ihey  i 
were  obliged   to  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  little  ' 
river  that  fell  Into  the  other,  and  made  a  goodi 
harbour  for  their  Utile  fleet. 

Here,  1  say.  they  were  obliged  to  put  in  for 
want  rif  provi»ionK,  for  they  hnd  oat  up  nil  th«ir 
guiuncos,  ond  their  two  tame  bulls  too,  the  last 
of  which  they  *oon  repented,  as  you  will  see 
presently. 

Af\cr  they  had  bc«n  hunting,  and  shot  a  couple 
of  deer  and  a  cow,  with  a  kind  of  huru  as  big  as 
an  English  fox,  they  set  forward  again  very  racr- 
nly,  and  the  more  so  because  they  had  another 
little  piece  of  a  gold  coast,  where,  for  two  dny«, 
thny  had  very  good  luck  again  ;  but  judpc  how 
they  wore  surprised,  and  in  what  a  consternation 
they  were,  when  coming  farther  down  the  same 
rivor  ihey  heard  a  terrible  noise  in  the  river,  us 
of  a  mighty  cataract,  or  waterfjill,  which  increased 
as  they  cnme  forward  till  it  grew  .10  loud  that 
they  could  not  hear  themselves  speak,  much  leas 
hear  one  another. 

As  ihey  approached,  it  was  the  more  frightful ; 
so  at  length,  lest  they  should  be  hurried  into  it 
befnte  they  were  aware,  they  went  all  on  shore, 
dotaf  all  by  signs  and  dumb  postures,  for  it  was 
impossible  to  hear  any  sound. 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  was  near  six  miles  to 
the  place,  which,  when  they  perceived,  some  of 
them  went  back  to  bring  on  the  boats,  and  so 
brought  them  as  near  the  place  as  they  durst, 
and  r^m  them  on  shore  into  a  little  hollow  part 
of  the  bank  juit  large  enough  to  hold  them. 
When  they  had  thuj  jccured  the  boats  they  went 
to  view  the  waterfall ;  hut  how  was  they  asto- 
nished when  Ihey  found  that  there  wore  not  one, 
but  five  waterfalls,  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
miles  from  one  another,  some  more,  $onic  less  ; 
that  the  wntcr  fell  a  prodigious  height,  so  thnt  it 
wns  impossible  any  boat  cnuld  bear  to  launch 
down  the  cataract  und  not  be  dashed  in  pieces. 

They  now  saw  there  was  no  remedy,  but  that 
they  must  lose  the  benefit  of  (heir  live  canoes, 
which  had  been  so  conjfortable  to  them,  and  by 
whii-li  they  had  come  above  four  hundred  miles 
in  a  little  time  with  safety  and  plousiiro. 

These  cataracts  m:ide  the  river  perfectly  use- 
less  to  them  fdr  above  twenty  milei,  und  it  WiU 
impossible  to  dmg  their  canoes  thnt  length  over 
land  ;  to,  in  short,  they  unloaded  them,  and  for 
their  own  satisfaction  they  turned  one,  th«  big- 
gest of  them,  a-lrifl,  and  let  it  go  to  the  first 
cataract,  placing  themnelvcs  so  beyond  that  they 
might  sec  it  come  down,  which  they  did,  anil 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  dashed  in  pieces  ou 
the  rocks  below. 

Ucil,  there  was  no  tefmedy,  but  iVic^  nwat 


leave  their  boatj  behind  them ;  and  ooir,  ■■  I 
have  said,  they  had  lime  to  repent  killing  thcb 
two  tame  bulls,  who  would  have  done  them  good 
service  ;  but  it  was  too  lotc  to  took  back  opoa 
what  was  done  and  over  so  many  days  bcfinv. 
They  hod  now  do  remedy,  if  tliey  would  go  fBr> 
ward,  but  to  take  up  their  baggage  opoa  their 
shoulders  and  walk  on  fool.  The  only  help  they 
had  was,  that  they  had  gotten  five  guinaeos 
more,  which,  though  they  were  hungry,  and  «o«M 
fain  have  eaten,  yet  as  they  ciirried  nt  least  6n 
huadre<l  weight  of  their  lusgage,  they  chose  t« 
fiiit  und  walk  rather  than  feast  .-tnd  work ;  «s 
they  went  on  as  wcU  as  they  could  till  tbey  got 
past  these  falls,  which,  though  not  above  tmtUf 
miles,  cost  tb«m  five  days'  labour. 

Then  they  encamped  nituin  to  rcJresh  tbm* 
selves,  and  coniidcr  of  what  wns  next  to  btr  dana. 
They  were  thus  long  upon  this  short  journey  f« 
many  reasons : 

1.  Ucciiuic  they  were  obliged  to  employ  the 
be&t  part  of  two  days  in  hunting  (or  their  food, 
in  which  time  (ite  of  thcui,  kWiiiimin^t  over  tike 
river  to  sho<H  at  some  black  Ciittle,  vxtt 
fatigued  themselves  in  pttr»ui(ig  ibem,  but 
however,  shoot  five  cows  and  bulls  ;  but 
wa«  at  such  a  distance  that  it  was  more  _ 
drag  the  Aesh  along  to  the  river's  sid^  t1 
was  worth  to  have  it,  only  that  tbey  were 
hiincer-siorved  and  must  have  it. 

2.  They  found  still  some  little  quanri 
in  the  water :  thnt  is  to  say,   below 
where  the  waier,  after,  by  falling  with  ^... 
it  had  made  u  pit  or  hole  of  «  vast  depth, 

u'taai  at  a  milUiakl,  had  throvrn  up  a  tboai  l^ 

Ht  perhaps  a  mile  distance  ;  there  they  took  of 
some  gold  whenever  ihe  water  was  low  aiougb 
to  come  to  the  »boal. 

.'}.  Tha  weight  of  their  boggngc  made  tbeis 
travel  heavy,  and  seldom  above  Hve  or  six  ntilM 
n  dny. 

Being  now  come  to  the  open  rjver.  thej-  tboofM 
of  builoing  more   flouts,    but    tbey    were  i* 
cuur;iged  from  this  consideration  ;  that  they  did 
not  know  but  in  a  few  days'  tnurcb.  th' 
be  more    waterfalls,  and    then    oil    lb' 
wouM  be  lost ;  so  they  took   up  then  t— .;  - 
began  to  travel  again. 

But  here,  OS  they  kept  the  river  dose  on  hmri 
as  ihi!  (euinen  mil  It,  thoy  were  at  a  fu''   ' 
the  coming  in  of  another  river  from  ' 
which,  when  it  Joined  the  rivet  thcv  wcr.i 
by,  was  above  a  quarter  of  a  tnile  brood,  sad 
to  get  over  it   they  knew  not.      Tln^v  »ciit 
men  up  the  additional  river  somo 
brought  word  that  it  wa»,  itidc 
much,  but  nowhere  fordable,  but  - 

At  the  same  time  tlicy  sent  tv. 
fellows  dokvn  the  const  of  the  groi    jn 
if  there  weie  no  more  watvrfallt,    who  brou^ 
ihcm  word,  there  were  none  for  sixty  miles. 

While  they  l.iy  here,  at  the  point  of  the  iJ»9tt 
expecting  the  return  of  their  xmjt<!,  they  m»J 
what  diligence  they  could  in  ' 'ut; 

and  among  the  rest,  they  kii  J  • 

l>ull  on  the  other  side  of  thi  '  lit 

not  knowing  how  to  biing  t  » 

eluded  to  gu  over,  as  many  ,c  rtu-b 

was  ibe  belter  half  of  them,  ai.d  ui  .tuMo  by  !<• 
Nuxd  roast  and  boil  upon  the  spot,  as  tooth  ■ 
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(hey  could  eat,  and  (hen  briog  over  u  much  as 
th«y  could  for  their  fcllotcii. 

They  ijot  boughs  oftrefis,  nnd  bound  llit'in  to- 
Sfther,  then  wrapped  the  meat  in  Iho  hides,  and 
l&id  it  on  the  wood,  and  made  a  hundred  liitic 
conlrivancos  to  get  it  over ;  so  that  «n  one  side 
or  other,  they  got  all  the  meat  ealcn  or  brought 
over.  What  they  gat  on  their  own  side  the  river 
they  made  better  shift  with. 

On  the  return  of  their  scouts,  they  found  there 
wai  no  remedy  but  to  build  some  new  vos&cli  of  j 
one  kind  or  another,  to  take  in  their  baggage  and 
provision,  which  they  did.  after  the  munner  of ' 
their  first  floatu,  for  they  found  no  trees  big  enough 
to  makoe^incwt.    When,  therefore,  they  hod  made 
one  great  float,  they  resolved  to  make  two  smnll  j 
boats,  like  yaub  or  skifls,  with  which  they  might  to<v 
their  large  float  or  barge  ;  and  as  this  they  might 
do  with  Email  stuff,  so  they  found  means  to  litie 
tbem  wkhia  and  without  with  the  bull's  hides, 
and  that,  so  dexterously  joined,  and  lapped  or 
rolled  one  over  another,   that  no  water  catne 
through,  or  but  ver>'  little. 

With  these  two  boats  they  ferried  over  the 
small  rivers  with  ease,  each  boat  carrjing  six 
men,  besides  two  to  row  ;  and  when  they  were 
over  the  small  rivers,  the  two  boats  served  to  tow 
their  great  punt  or  barge  close  by  the  shore. 

The  greatest  difRoulty  was  for  tow-linos  to 
draw  tlie  boats  by,  and  thnt  they  supplied  by 
twisting  a  strong  touj^h  kind  of  fl.n^  or  rush, 
which  they  found  in  the  river,  of  which,  with 
great  application,  (hey  made  a  liiiid  of  rope-yarn, 
ond  then  twisting  it  ugnin,  maA*  it  very  strong. 

This  was  the  voiturc  with  which  they  carried 
themselves  down  quite  to  the  sea;  and  one  of 
these  boats  it  wiis,  that  we  spied,  as  above, 
coming  to  us  in  the  bay. 
•They  had  yet  above  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
to  the  sea,  nor  could  they  at  any  time  tell  or 
guess  how  far  ofT  it  niight  be.  They  went  on 
more  or  loss  ever)'  day,  but  it  was  but  slowly,  and 
not  without  great  labour,  both  of  rowing  and 
towing.  Tbcir  provisiors  also  cost  them  much 
labour,  and  it  was  a  great  deal  of  difliculty  thnt 
they  were  obliged,  nrst  to  hunt  &nd  kill  it,  and 
then  to  bring  it  to  the  camp,  which  was  always 
close  to  the  river's  side. 

After  they  had  travelled  thos  some  time,  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  river,  behold  they  Mme 
to  tt  place,  where  of  a  sudden  they  could  see  no 
farther  bank  of  the  river,  but  it  looked  nil  water 
like  the  sea  ;  they  could  not  imagine  what  it  must 
be  so  the  next  day  they  rowed  towards  it  with  one 
of  their  little  boats,  when  they  were  surprised  to 
find  that  it  was  the  northern  branch  of  the  river 
which  (hey  had  seen  go  off  before  they  came  at 
the  waterfalls,  which  river  bemg  now  increased 
with  many  other  great  waters,  was  now  so  great 
that  the  mouth  of  it  might  be  said  to  be  four  or 
five  miles  over,  and  rather  received  this  river 
which  they  were  on  into  it  than  ran  into  this ; 
but  after  this  it  contracted  itself  again,  thou^li 
still  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  mile  and  a  half  over. 
They  were  not  glad  of  this  conjunction  of  the 
waters  at  all,  because  the  great  water  being  thus 
joined,  they  f<jund  (he  .stream  or  current  more 
violent,  and  the  water  upon  the  least  stirriu*;  if 
the  wind  much  more  turbulent  than  it  was  bofnre; 
ond  as  their  great  float  drew  but  little  w.iter,  and 


swam  flat  upon  the  surface,  she  was  ready  to 
founder  upon  every  occasion.  This  obliged  them 
almost  every  night  to  seek  for  some  little  cove  or 
creek  to  run  her  into,  as  into  a  harbour  to  pre- 
serve her-,  for  if  the  wind  blew  oflT  shore,  thcr 
had  enough  to  do  to  keep  her  from  drivini}  off;  if 
it  blow  off  from  the  river,  though  it  were  other- 
wise little  wind  enough,  yet  it  made  a  rippling  or 
chopping  of  the  waters  that  they  had  much  dif« 
ficulty  to  keep  it  from  filling  her. 

All  the  country  on  the  side  of  this  river  was 
a  little  higher  ground  than  ordinary,  which 
was  its  security  from  land-(Ioods,  and  their  se- 
curity too;  for  sometimes  the'river was  seen  to 
rise,  and  that  so  us  to  ovcrfiow  a  great  extent  of 
land  on  the  other  side.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  other 
side  might  be  esteemed  the  most  fruitful,  ond, 
perhaps,  might  be  the  better  land,  if  it  bad  but 
half  of  the  nrt  and  industry  of  an  Europenn  nation 
to  assist  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  hy  keep, 
ing  the  water  in  its  bounds,  banking  and  fencing 
the  meadows  from  tho  inundations  and  freshes 
which  were  frequently  sent  down  from  the  Andes, 
and  from  the  country  adjoining. 

But  as  it  now  was,  those  lower  Innds  lay  great 
part  of  the  year  under  water,  whether  it  was  the 
better  or  the  worse  for  the  soil,  that  no  judgment 
can  be  made  of  till  some  people  come  to  settle 
there,  to  whom  it  shall  be  worth  while  to  make 
experiments  of  that  kind. 

Tliis  part  of  the  country  they  were  now  in  re- 
sembled, ns  they  hinted,  the  county  of  Dorset- 
shire and  the  downs  about  Salisbury,  only  not 
lying  so  high  from  the  surface  nf  tho  water,  and 
the  soil  being  a  good  fruitful  dark  mould,  not  a 
chalky  solid  rock  as  in  the  county  about  Sa- 
lisbury', &c» 

Here  they  found  a  greater  quantity  of  deer  than 
they  had  seen  in  all  their  journey,  which  they 
often  had  the  good  luck  to  kill  for  their  supply 
of  food,  the  creatures  not  beintr  «>  *hy  and  wild 
as  they  had  found  farther  within  the  country. 

It  may  be  noted  here,  and  it  is  very  nbservstile, 
that  in  all  this  journey  I  do  not  learn,  that 
they  saw  either  wolf  or  fox,  bear  or  lion,  or 
indeed  any  other  ravenous  creature,  which  they 
had  the  least  reason  to  be  shy  or  afraid  of,  or 
which  indeed  were  frightful  to  the  deer;  and 
this,  perhaps,  may  be  the  reason  why  the  number 
nf  those  creatures  is  so  great,  which,  as  I  have 
said,  is  greater  there  than  at  other  places. 

After  they  had  feasted  themselves  here,  ns 
above,  for  some  days,  they  resolved  to  begin  their 
new  kind  of  nuvigarion,  and  see  what  they  could 
moke  of  it  ;  but  they  went  very  heavily  along, 
and  every  now  and  then,  as  I  have  said  above, 
the  water  was  too  rough  for  them,  and  they  were 
fain  to  put  into  harbour,  and  sometimes  lie  two 
and  three  days ;  hotvcver,  they  plied  their  time  as 
well  as  they  could,  and  sometimes  the  current 
setting  over  to  their  side  and  running  strong  by 
the  shore,  they  would  go  at  a  great  rate,  inso- 
much, thnt  one  time  they  said  they  went  above 
thirty  miles  in  a  day,  ha\iug.  besides  the  current, 
a  little  gale  of  wind  right  a-stem 

They  reckoned  ihiil  they  went  near  two  hun- 
dred miles  in  this  matmer,  for  they  made  the  best 
of  it ;  ond  nf  the  cud  of  this  two  hundred  miles, 
it  was  by  their  reckoning  that  our  live  men  who 
travelled  into  the  couiitrv  to  far,  found  them. 
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M'hea  tbey  mw  the  hsl  swimming  down  the 
tiream;  which  hat,  it  teems,  oa'<  of  them  let 
loll  over-board  in  the  m'ght. 

They  had,  I  say,  travelled  thus  far  with  gre*l 
dilDculty,  the  river  being  so  Inrgc  ;  hut  as  they 
observed  It  growing  larger  and  liirger,  the  farther 
ihcy  went,  so  they  »iiid  they  did  not  doubt  hut 
ihiit  in  a  little  more  they  should  come  to  the  tea. 

They  also  observed,  that  now  as  they  found 
the  waters  larger,  and  the  rivers  wider,  they 
killed  more  fowb  than  formerly,  and  particularly 
more  of  the  duck-foot  kind,  though  they  could 
not  perceive  any  ica^fowls,  or  such  as  they  had 
been  used  to.  Tbey  saw  a  great  many  wild  swans 
and  some  geeae,  as  also  duck,  and  mallard,  and 
teal :  .lod  these,  I  say.  Increased  as  they  drew 
ne.ir\>r  the  sea. 

They  could  give  very  little  account  of  the  lisli 
which  the  rivers  produced,  though  they  some- 
times CQtched  a  few  in  the  smaller  river,  but  a* 
they  hud  ]i<*ither  lishiog  hook  or  nets,  whioh  wus 
the  only  orai-ision  in  my  fitlins  thero  out,  they 
had  no  opportunity  to  furnish  tliemseUcs. 

They  bad,  likewise,  no  salt,  neither  was  it 
poasibic  to  furnish  them  with  salt,  so  they  cured 
their  meat  in  the  sun.  and  seasoned  it  with  that 
excellent  sauce  called  hunger. 

The  account  they  gave  of  discovering  our  five 
men  was  thus,  in  short :    They  hod  been  for  two 
days  pretty  succcs&ful  in  their  nuvigution,  m  I 
have  aescribed  it,  but  were  obliged  lo  stop  and 
put  in  At  the  mouth  of  a  little  river,  which  made 
them  n  good  harbour ;  the  reason  of  their  stay 
was.   they  had  no  victuolii.  so  by  consent  they 
itll  went  hunting,  and  nt  night,  having  »hot  two  1 
guinacoii  and   a  deer,  they  came  to  supper  to- 
gether  in    their    great   tent,    and    having    fed  i 
heartily,   you  may  suppose,  on  such  good  pro-  ! 
visions,  they  began  to  be  merry ;  and  the  cap-  | 
tain  and  officers  having  a  little  store  left,  though 
not  much,    they  pulleti  out  their  bottles    and 
drank  every  one  a  dram  to  their  good   voyage, 
and  to  the  merry  meeting  of  their  ships,  and  gave 
every  man  a  sup. 

Out  their  mirth  was  increased  beyond  express- 
ing If  hen  two  of  the  men  who  were  without  the 
tent  door  cried  out  It  lightened  ;  one  said  he  saw 
the  flash,  he  was  sure,  and  the  othci  said  he 
thought  he  saw  it  too ;  but,  as  it  happened,  their 
bocks  wore  towards  the  east,  so  that  they  did 
not  see  tbe  occasion. 

This  lightning  woi  certainty  the  first  flash  of 
one  of  our  five  men's  rockets,  or  the  breaking  of 
it,  and  the  stars  that  were  at  thu  end  of  it,  up  in 
the  air. 

When  the  captain  heard  the  men  say  it  light- 
ened, he  jumped  off  his  scat,  aod  called  aloud  to 
them  to  tell  him  which  way  i  but  they  foolishly 
nsplied.  to  tbe  N.  W.,  which  wa*  the  way  their 
faces  were  when  they  saw  it ;  but  the  word  was 
no  sooner  spoken  but  the  two  fellows  fell  a  hoU 
lowing  and  roaring,  as  if  they  were  districted, 
and  sold  they  aaw  a  rocket  rise  up  in  the  air  to 
the  eastward. 

So  nimble  were  the  men  at  this  word  that 
they  were  all  out  of  the  tent  in  a  moment,  and 
saw  the  last  bounce  or  flash  of  the  rocket  with 
the  stars,  which,  sipreadina:  tbcmselvo.t  in  the  air. 
KhoDC  v*ith  (he  usual  bright  li^hl  thut  it  is  known 
ihone  thinf^s  give. 


I      This  made  them  all  set  op  a  shont  of  joy,  wt  It 
I  they  Imu^ned  their  fellows,  who  were  yet  many 
(miles  fiom  theiD,  thould  hear  th«n  :    but  Ibe 
captain  and  officers,  who  knew  what  they 
to  do  on  this  occasion,  ran  to  their  baggage,' 
took  out  their  own  rockets  and  otiicr  mat 
and  nr<-parcd  to  answer  the  signal. 
I      They  Were  ou  a  low  ground,  but  at  Ie£»  tluns 
I  mile's  distance  the  land  went    unending   to  a 
,  round  crown  or  know),  pretty  high.      Asray 
ran  thither,  and  set  up  a  frame   in  an  ii 
'  but,    as  they  were  making  these  p 
I  behold,  to  confirm  their  news,  they  saw  a 
I  rocket  rise  up  in  the  air,  in  the  nune  place  u 
1  before. 

It  was  near  an  hour  from  the  first  flaah,  as 
they  called  it,  before  they  could  get  all  thion 
ready ;  but  then  they  l^red  two  rocaeta  from  me 
adjoining  hill,  soon  after  one  another,  and  after 
that,  at  about  ten  minuter'  distanco  of  time,  a 
third,  which  was  just  OS  by  agreement,  andwa 
perfectly  understood,  the  rockets  perforaiB( 
very  well. 

Upon  this,  they  saw  another  single  rocket  liR 
up.  which  was  to  let  them  know  that  their  former 
was  seen  and  undcr!stood. 

Tliis  was,  you  will  conclude,  a  very  joyfii) 
night,  and  the  next  morning  they  went  ojl  haJsi 
to  work  at  the  boats,  getting  out  of  the  crt^ 
early,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way ;  howets. 
with  all  they  could  do,  they  coald  not  go  abtm 
twelve  mite*  that  day,  for  the  current,  aettiaf 
over  to  the  other  shore,  had  left  them,  and  h 
some  places  they  would  have  rather  on  eddy 
stream  again&t  them,  and  this  discouraged  then 
a  little ;  but  depending  that  they  were  near  tbftr 
port,  and  thsit  their  friends  were  not  far  oE,  the; 
I  were  very  cheerful.  At  night  they  l<>pltH  out 
nguiu  for  rockets,  which  failed  not  ('I  't;{ 

hearts  ajfain.   and  with  this  addiiii-  .»- 

!  |>earcd  tlicir  friends  were  uot  nboi,.  i...ui  "■  ilvt 
miles  oir.  Tliey  answered  the  rockets  dodcU- 
I  ally,  and  proceeding  early  tbe  next  day,  tneyael 
in  the  morning,  joyfully  enough,  as  has  bceo 
said. 

I  We  were  overjoyed  at  tneeting,  you  msy  b» 
sure ;  but  to  sec  tbe  pitiful  boat,  or  perii^gis, 
they  came  on  board  in,  a  little  surprised  as,  A> 
indeed  it  was  a  wonder  they  should  be  able  to 
I  make  it  swim  under  them,  especially  when  ibtj 
conic  out  into  the  open  sea. 

As  soon  an  wc  had  the  boat  on  board,  M 
hauled  it  up  into  the  ship  for   <  ■  d  liiStf 

two  of  the  men  with  us,  we  :  -  all  our 

ships'  boats  to  go  and  fetch  tho  :  -..-. .!,i-y  Wfte. 

as  these  men  told  us,  about  seventeen  qUm  up 
the  river  still,  and  could  not  come  any  Airthcr, 
tueir  Doais  being  not  able  to  bring  them  «la<V< 
and  the  river  growing  very  broad  and  danireTcoi 
The  eldest  of  my  midshipmen  cani<    '  '^^ 

bout,  but  the  captain  and  the  othc;  '> 

the  men,  who  were  very  unruly.  ....  .uid 

anon  quarrelling  and  wrangling  about  thitr 
wealth,  which,  indeed,  was  very  considonMe; 
but  they  were  above  twice  as  far  up  the  rirer  is 
the  men  told  vls,  having  halted  after  tbe  best 
left  them. 

M'hcn  our  boats  came  to  them,  and  took  then 
in,  I  ordered  they  should  be  set  on  shore,  sal 
their  tcnta  put  up  on  the  «horp,  until  I  had  s«l> 
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tied  matbin  a  IHtle  with  them,  having  liad  an 
account  how  mutinous  and  fractious  t)iey  had 
been ;  and  I  made  them  all  stay  there  until  I  had 
fully  adynsted  everything  with  them  about  their 
treasure,  which,  indeed,  was  so  much  that  they 
scarce  knew  bow  to  govern  themselves  under  the 
thought  of  it. 

Here  I  proposed  conditions  to  them  at  first ; 
that  all  the  gold  should  be  shared  before  they 
went  on  board,  and  that  it  should  be  put  on 
board  the  ship,  as  goods  for  every  man's  single 
account ;  that  I  would  give  them  bills  of  lading 
for  it ;  and  I  offered  to  swear  to  them  to  deliver 
it  into  every  man's  possession,  separately,  at  the 
first  port  we  should  come  to  anchor  at  in  Eng. 
land  or  France ;  and  that,  ot  that  said  port,  tbey 
should  every  man  have  the  one  hundred  pounds 
I  had  promised  them,  as  above,  for  the  under- 
taking this  journey,  delivered  to  them  in  money, 
that  U  to  say,  in  gold  dust ;  and  that  they  alone 
should  have  full  liberty  to  go  on  shore  with  it, 
and  go  whither  they  would,  no  man  whatever 
but  themselves,  being  allowed  to  set  foot  on 
shore  in  the  same  place,  distress  excepted.  This 
they  insisted  on,  oecauso  they  had  done  some 
things,  which,  if  I  would,  I  might  have  pursued 
some  of  them  for,  perhaps  to  the  gallows ;  but 
that  I  promised  to  forgive  them,  and  to  enquire 
no  more  after  it. 

In  a  word,  there  had  been  a  scuffle  among  them, 
in  which  one  of  their  canoes  was  overset,  as  was 
said,  and  one  of  their  number  drowned,  at  the 
same  time  when  they  lost  a  great  part  of  their 
gold;  and  some  were  thought  to  have  done  it 
maliciously  too. 

However  as  I  had  no  occasion  to  trouble  them 
on  that  score,  not  being  upon  the  spot  when  it 
was  done  ;  so  having  made  this  capitulation  with 
them  I  performed  it  punctuallv,  and  set  them  all  on 
shore,  with  their  wealth,  in  the  river  of  Garonne, 
in  France  :  their  gold,  their  one  hundred  pounds 
reward  for  their  journey,  their  wages,  and  their 
share  of  pearl,  and  other  advantages,  made  them 
very  rich,  for  their  cargo  when  cast  up  on  shore 
might  perhaps  amount  to  about  four  hundred 
poonds  a  man.  How  they  disposed  of  themselves 
or  their  money  I  never  gave  myself  the  trouble 


to  enquire,  and  if  I  had  it  is  none  of  my  busines* 
to  give  an  account  of  it  here. 

We  dismissed  also  near  fourscore  more  of  our 
men  afterwards,  in  a  little  creek,  which  was  at 
their  own  request ;  for  most  of  them  having  been 
of  the  Madagascar  men,  and  by  consequence 
pirates,  they  were  willing  to  be  easy,  and  I  was 
as  willing  to  make  them  so,  and,  therefore, 
cleared  with  as  many  of  them  as  desired  it.  But 
I  return  to  our  ship. 

Having  thus  made  a  long  ci4>itu1ation  with  our 
travellers,  I  took  them  all  on  board,  and  had 
leisure  enough  to  have  a  long  narration  from 
them  of  their  voyage,  and  from  which  account  I 
take  the  liberty  to  recommend  that  part  of 
America  as  the  best  and  most  advantageous  part 
of  the  whole  globe  for  an  English  colony,  the 
climate,  the  soil,  and,  above  all,  the  easy  com- 
munication with  the  mountains  of  Chili,  recom- 
mending it  beyond  any  place  that  I  ever  saw  or 
read  of,  as  I  shall  further  make  appear  by  itself. 

We  had  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  make  the 
best  of  our  way  for  England,  and  setting  !>ail  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Camerones,  so  the  Spa- 
niards call  it,  the  18th  of  January,  in  which  we 
had  a  more  difficult  and  unpleasant  voyage  than 
in  any  other  part  of  our  way,  chiefly,  because 
being  a  rich  ship,  and  not  knowing  how  affairs 
stood  in  Europe,  I  kept  to  the  northward,  as  far 
as  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  steering  thence  to 
the  coast  of  Galitin,  where  we  touched  as  above. 
After  which  we  went  through  the  channel,  and 
arrived  safe  in  Dunkirk-road  the  12th  of  April ; 
and  from  thence  gave  private  notice  of  our  good 
fortune  to  our '  merchants  and  owners ;  two  of 
whom  came  over  to  us.  and  received  at  our  hands 
such  a  treasure  as  gave  them  reason  to  be  very 
well  satisfied  with  their  adventure.  But,  to  my 
grief,  my  particular  friend,  the  merchant,  who  put 
us  upon  all  the  curiosity  and  all  the  discovery 
you  have  heard  of,  was  dead  before  our  return ; 
which  if  it  had  not  happened,  this  new  scheme  of 
a  trade  round  the  world  had,  perhaps,  never  been 
made  public  till  it  had  been  put  in  practice,  by  a 
set  of  merchants  designed  to  be  concerned  in  it, 
from  the  new  Austrian  Netherlands. 
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